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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tbe  politicians,  in  a  quiet  fashion,  are 
"Narmanu''    <^oing  their  inist  to  repair  party  fences 

and  make  preliminary  plana  for  the 
great  contest  of  next  year.  Officially,  the  lie- 
publican  party  has  perhaps  never  in  many  years 
shown  so  harmonious  a  front  as  now.  Concilia- 
tion has  been  the  policy,  and  the  results  have 
been  htlle  short  of  magical.  Not  a  voice  is 
lifted  anvwhere  against  the  renomination  of  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Hobart.  The  rivalry  for  Speaker 
Reed's  shoes — although  it  brought  a  good  many 
candidates  out  into  tlje  fleld^ — ^iid  not  develop 
any  factional  tendencies  ;  and  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  it  had  resulted  in  a  selection  that  was 
gracefully  accepted  by  all  and  that  was  announced 
as  particularly  agreeable  to  the  administration. 
The  gentlemen  wlio  are  sure  to  control  the  great 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  delegations  to  the 
national  convention  are  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Hanna  and  the  Western  leaders  as  respects  the 
plan  of  a  renomination  by  acclaim  of  the  ticket 
of  1896.     There  are  local  feuds  and  factions  now 


(New  York). 


aa  always  among  the  party  leaders  of  Ohio  and 
some  other  Stales,  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  disagreement  about  the  national  situation. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  very 
much  at  sea.  If  their  convention  were  to  be 
held  this  year  Mr.  Uryan  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Whether  he 
will  hold  his  lead  for  another  year  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  likely  tliat  ne.\t  year,  as  three  years 
ago,  the  campaign  will  be  fought  upon  the  issues 
laid  down  in  the  platforms,  rather  than  upon  the 
qualities  or  character  of  the  candidates.  In  1896 
nobody  found  any  serious  fault  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kiuley  on  the  one  hand  or  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
other.  At  least  the  country  attached  no  im- 
portance to  personal  criticisms.  The  fight  was 
very  fairly  joined  upon  the  principal  features  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  platfurms. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
ita'Je^akina.  I^'^'nocrats  next  year  will  stake  their 

whole  chance  upon  the  lost  cause  of 
free  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  they  will  shift  the 
main  emphasis  to  other  questions,  while  includ- 
ing a  silver  plank  in  their  platform  for  the  benefit 
of  those  localities  where  that  subject  is  supposed 
still  to  be  a  vital  one.  There  will  be  an  endeavor 
to  shape  some  sort  of  a  party  issue  out  of  the  im- 
mense rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  industrial 

ment  with  which  the  average  Democrat  seems  to 
think  the  Republican  party  is  in  more  or  less 
open  alliance.  Then  there  will  also  probably  be 
an  arraignment  of  the  present  administration's 
policy  in  tbe  Philippines.  Moreover,  as  much 
campaign  material  as  possible  will  be  derived 
from  tiie  great  accumulation  of  criticisms  upon 
the  conduct  of  tbe  War  Department.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  good  many  leading  Republican 
newspapers  have  been  from  time  to  time  supply- 
ing material  that  will  bear  citation  next  year  iv~ 
Democratic  campaign  documents.  Porexample, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  still  holds  front 
rank  aa  Republican  authority,  has  been  publish- 
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Vroia  the  Jinimai  (New  York). 

ing  a  serieB  of  "Washington  articles,  evidently 
with  careful  deliberation,  setting  forth  what  it 
regards  as  the  enormous  and  scandalous  packing 
with  useless  eupernumeraries  of  the  various  War 
Department  bureaus  at  WashJngtOQ.  The  most 
extreme  Democrat  could  scarcely  go  further  than 
the  Tribune  has  gone  in  attacks  upon  the  army 
administration.  TJie  Republican  campaign  iiiah- 
ftgers  will  make  a  great  mi»tako  if  they  estimate 
lightly  the  influence  that  atl  this  Hue  of  criticism 
will  have  upon  the  minds  of  voters  next  year, 
provided  that  the  Democrats  should  show  a  fair 
amount  ot  skill  and  energy  in  compiling  and  dis- 
tributing campaign  literature.  The  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley  has  had  enormous  re- 
Gponsibilitics  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  lias  had  to 
initiate  and  execute  active  programmes  in  various 
directions.  The  Democratic  party  is  never  so 
strong  as  when  the  party  of  action  atid  of  con- 
structive plans  is  in  power  and  has  been  more 
busy  than  usual.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
politics  as  a  grt'at  game,  therefore,  the  proper 
strategy  for  tlie  Democrats  next  year  will  be  to 
shake  off  the  handicap  of  such  positive  dogmas  as 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  Hi  to  I 
and  assuuie  their  congenial  and  normal  r6h  of 
arraignment  and  opposition. 

-  ,-»  .  For  example,  there  liaa  never  in 
Tariff  Tratta  '     '  i        .  . 

at  an  many  years  been  so  good  a  time  to 
'""•■  attack  the  protective  tariff  as  there 
will  be  next  year.  Mr.  McKinley's  candidacy 
will  lend  itself  to  this  movement,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  ho  has  long  l>een  considered  the  lead- 
ing protectionist  of  the  country.  The  trust 
question,  if  it  is  toT)e  made  a  party  issue,  must 
be  dealt  with  in  some  practical  way.      It  will  not 


be  enough  for  the  Democratic  party  merely  to 
denounce  trusts  and  monopolies  in  meaningless 
pi  rases  lie  shrewdest  way  to  approach  the 
qu  St  on  11  be  to  connect  the  time-lionored 
De  ocrat  c  ol  jection  to  high  Hepubhcan  tariffs 
w  tl  tl  e  n  w  Democratic  cry  against  trusts,  by 
del  a  d  g  in  very  specific  terms  the  rejieal  of 
s  cl  p  otecl  ve  duties  as  are  at  the  present  time 
actually  str  g  the  interests  of  one  and  another 
of  tie  groat  lustrial  monojiolies.  It  docs  not 
follow  tl  at  tl  ro  is  not  soiuetliing  to  be  said  on 
t  e  otj  er  s  le  of  the  question  ;  but  all  intelligent 
Republ  can  jol  ticians  will  privately  admit  that, 
n  v  ew  of  tl  e  pi'esunt  state  of  the  public  mind, 
t  Ml  11  be  first  rate  tactics  for  the  Democrats  to 
rally  tie  ant  protectionist  and  antitrust  senti- 
ments a  specific  demand  for  the  repeal  of  any 
protect  vo  dut  's  under  wliieh  trusts  have  been 
create  1  or  1  y  v  rtue  of  which  trusts  are  especially 
prosperous.  If  the  Democrats  should  show 
themselves  capable  of  such  ])ractical  statesman- 
ship as  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  wild  and  in- 
coherent attacks  upon  corporate  capital,  while 
refraining,  on  the  other  liand,  from  alarming 
business  interests  by  an  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  the  tariff  system,  they  miglit  put  the  Re- 
publican party  in  an  embarrassing  position.  It 
would  simply  be  necessary  for  them  to  declare 
the  doctrine  that  trusts  ought  not  to  be  fostered 
by  high  duties,  and  that  tariff  revision  should  at 
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once  proceed  upon  that  principle.  It  might 
indeed  b«  argued  witli  munh  plausibility,  if  not 
with  entire  justice,  tliat  one  party  is  not  really 
very  much  more  responaible  than  the  other  for 
existing  economic  tendencies  ;  but  it  is  customary 
for  the  party  out  of  power  to  lay  everything  un- 
pleasant— even  cyclones  and  bad  crops — at  the 
door  of  the  party  in  power.  And  the  Republi- 
cans must  expect  to  have  triista  charged  up 
against  their  favorite  policy  of  tariff  protection. 

-  The  Industrial  Commission,  recently 

Sotta  on  appointed  by  authority  of  Congress  (o 
jrusu.  niake  a  somewhat  sweeping  inquiry 
into  current  economic  conditions,  is  making  a 
specialty  of  trusts,  and  the  testimony  taken  by  it 
will  include  a  large  amount  of  fresh  information. 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  head  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  usually  called  the  "sugar 
trust,"  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
when  called  as  a  witness  to  read  to  the  commis- 
sion a  typewritten  essay  in  which  he  very 
shrewdly  diverted  attention  from  Iiis  own  big 
monopoly  by  a  series  of  sweeping  charges  against 
the  protective  tariff  as  the  "mother  of  trusts." 
His  own  trust,  he  assured  the  committee,  had 
been  very  shabbily  ti-eated  by  the  tariff  framers, 
and  was  making  its  way  in  the  world  on  the 
strength  of  its  own  intrinsic  virtues  and  by 
reason  of  the  benefits  it  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lic. But  all  other  trusts,  Mr.  Havemeyer  averred, 
were  the  pampered  creatures  of  an  iniquitous 
tariff.  On  subsequent  examination  Mr.  Have- 
meyer frankly  gave  the  commission  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  on  sugar  refining.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
seems  at  length  to  have  taken  the  final  steps  in 
its  transformation   from  the  older  foim  of  com- 


bination, now  considered  illegal,  to  the  safer 
form  of  a  compact  corporation  under  a  New 
Jersey  charter.  The  capitalization  of  this  new 
company  is  said  to  be  $110,000,000;  and  the 
stock,  it  is  further  said,  is  to  be  exchanged  for 


(Who 


From  the  HeraW  (New  York). 


the  outstanding  trust  certificates,  dollar  for 
dollar.  These  certificates  bring  so  high  a  pries 
in  the  market  that  if  the  new  corporation  had 
lieen  capitalized  at  $500,000,000  the  stock  would 
have  floated  at  par  or  thereabouts. 

Oommtrciai  Among  the  disturbing  consequenceB 
It'Ajt^ti  °^  '•''^  rapidity  with  which  the  great 
bu  traau.  monopoly  corporations  are  forming  is 
the  change  that  has  come  about  in  the  method  of 
setting  commodities.  Under  the  old  system 
was  indispensable  to  keep  on  tlie  road  an  army 
traveling  salesmen.  These  men  had  to  be 
superior  business  experience  and  ability,  of  tried 
and  tested  qualities  of  character,  and  of  present- 
able and  tactful  address.  Tlie  American 
mercial  tjavelers,  taken  as  a  body,  are  a  most 
creditable  factor  in  our  national  life  and  citizen- 
ship. Mr.  P.  K.  Dowe,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  National  League,  testified  be- 
fore the  Industrial  Commission  at  Washington 
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on  June  16  that  not  less  than  35,000  commercial 
travelers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  as 
the  result  of  the  American  trust  movement  up  to 
date.  This,  he  explained,  would  mean  a  loss  to 
the  men  of  ^00,000,000  a  year  in  salaries.  An 
almost  equal  amount,  he  further  exi)lained, would 
ho  lost  to  the  railroads  and  hotels  of  the  countrv 
by  the  disappearance  of  all  these  commercial 
travelers  from  their  accustomed  routes  and  stop- 
j)ing-places.  Mr.  Dowe  might  also  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  livei-y  stable  business 
as  well  as  the  hotels  will  sulTer  to  the  extent 
of  manv  millions  a  year  in  the  \V(?st  and  South, 
where  the  commercial  travelers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do  a  great  part  of  their  work  by 
driving  from  convenient  I'ailroad  points  to  nu- 
merous smtll  places  in  the  vicinity.  Theoret- 
ically, of  course,  the  relief  of  the  distributive 
process  from  the  burden  of  salaries,  railroad 
fares,  and  hotel  bills  of  a  great  army  of  traveling 
salesmen  ought  to  redound  to  the  l)enerit  of  the 
consumer.  But  at  present  the  saving  of  all  these 
expenses  means  not  a  cheapening  of  the  goods  to 
the  buyer,  but  an  enhancement  of  profits  to  the 
monopoly.  Moreover,  the  beautiful  theories  of 
a  more  perfect  mechanism  for  the  distribution 
of  profits  furnish  cold  comfort  to  the  men  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  salesmen  and  the  hotel 
keepers  whose  only  reliable  source  of  patronage 
was  the  drummers'  trade.  All  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  monopoly  corporations  ought  to 
be  crushed  out.  But  it  certainly  does  go  very 
far  to  prove  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  public 
to  see  that  the  benefits  of  such  economies  as  may 
result  from  monopoly  methods  are  shared  with 
the  community. 

*,    «.  .      The  most  conspicuous  example  of  a 

Tin  Plate  ^         .     ,  * . 

as  an  trust: — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  an 
Instance,  industrial  monopoly — that  is  cited  as 
a  creature  of  the  tariff  is  the  tin-plate  combina- 
tion. Since  1890,  as  a  direct  result  of  a  policy 
incorporated  in  the  M^Kinley  tariff  of  that  year, 
there  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate,  an  article  that  had  previously  been  im- 
ported from  Euro])e.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
this  country,  which  is  a  very  much  larger  con- 
sumer of  tin  plate  than  any  other  country,  to 
manufacture  its  own  supply.  To  say  tliat  the 
tariff  created  the  American  tin-plate  trust  is  not 
quite  a  fair  statement  without  explanation.  What 
the  tariff  did  was  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
American  capital  to  invest  in  a  new^  Hue  of  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  capital 
to  transfer  itself  to  this  country  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  the  tin-plate  industry.  There  resulted 
a  great  number  of  mills,  and  they  have  now  found 


it  to  their  advantage  to  combine  and  control 
the  American  tin-plate  business  as  a  monopoly. 
According  to  the  old  theory  of  American  pro- 
tectionists, domestic  competition  in  protected 
industries  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  give 
the  consumer  every  possible  benefit.  But  com- 
petition is  fast  disapj)earing  'oefore  the  grovvth 
of  a  more  powerful  principle.  It  will  be  strongly 
urged  that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  tin  plates 
should  be  wholly  repealed  in  order  that  tlie  do- 
mestic monopoly  may  feel  the  pressure  of  outside 
competition.  The  fact  that  a  trust  lias  been 
formed  does  not  in  any  manner  prove  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  ff^ster  the  American  tin-plate 
industry.  The  trust  would,  how^ever,  seem  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  the  tin-])late  industry  has 
reached  maturity  at  an  unexpectedly  early  date, 
and  that  it  has  no  further  claim,  as  an  ''  infant 
industry,"  upon  legislative  favors. 

tAi,.  J.  /x  ^t     It  niust  not  be  supposed  that  the  re- 

What  if  the  .         /.       ,  •         i  -  n^  i  i 

Tarij(f  were  peal  of  the  tin -plate  tariff  would 
Abolished?  gijatter  the  combination.  It  would, 
undoubtedly,  for  a  while  reduce  its  profits,  but 
the  trust  would  be  all  the  more  firmly  knit 
together.  For  under  such  conditions  there 
would  be  no  possible  chance  to  develop  inde- 
pendent rival  concerns.  There  would  probably 
ensue  for  a  while  a  vigorous  warfare  between 
the  American  tin-plate  trust  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  British  tin-plate  manufacturers.  But 
just  as  the  competitive  system  had  been  aban- 
doned because  unprofitable  in  the  domestic  field, 
even  so  the  competitive  warfare  on  the  larger 
international  plane  would  in  due  time  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  agreements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  prices  and  the  division  of  territory.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  system  of  com- 
petition closely  analogous  to  warfare  can  survive 
indefinitely  as  between  nations  when  the  compet- 
itive system  has  been  abandoned  in  the  domestic 
field.  For  a  while  the  Standard  Oil  trust  main- 
tained its  competitive  fight  for  trade  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  eai'th  against  the  immense 
petroleum  monopoly  that  works  the  oil  fields  of 
Russia  and  Central  Asia,  l^ut  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  for  these  vast 
commercial  entities  to  arbitrate  than  to  fight  ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  now  get  along  very  well 
together  by  the  simple  device  of  dividing  up  the 
market  on  geographical  lines.  The  great  mo- 
nopolies of  the  industrial  world  will  rapidly  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  great  political  powers 
and  map  out  their  possessions,  protectorates, 
spheres  of  influence,  and  so  on.  In  some  indus- 
tries, without  a  doubt,  there  will  soon  appear 
the  international  trust,  controlling  the  whole 
planet  as  respects  a  particular  line  of  production. 
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But  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  corporations  must 
derive  their  powers  from  government,  while  cor- 
poration law  differs  greatly  in  different  countries, 
it  will  be  found  easier  in  most  cases  to  do  away 
with  competition  by  agreements  fixing  prices, 
spheres  of  exploitation,  and  so  forth,  rather  than 
by  international  consolidation. 

The  obvious  fact  is  tliat  business  and 
'rmrfwoSr''  pol'ti'^s  are  tecomiog  constantly  moro 

closely  interrelated,  and  that  tbe  very 
same  forces  of  civilization  that  are  making  war 
obsolete  and  insufferable  are  also  tending  toward, 
the  abandonment  of  the  competitive  system  in  ^ 
industry  and  trade.  And  these  new  forces  are 
bringing  about  stupendous  changes  at  a  rate 
which  outstrips  the  predictions  of  the  most  en. 
thusiastic.  For  example,  the  conference  at  The 
Hague  has  taken  up  the  question  of  arbitration 
in  a  manner  which  renders  it  liighly  probable 
that  there  ivill  result  a  permanent  ti'ibunal,  estab- 
lished by  the  cooperation  of  all  nations,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  which  otherwise  might 
lead  to  war.  Many  of  the  European  statesmen 
who  were  hopefully  aiding  last  month  in  tlie 
work  that  promised  this  niagnificeiit  result  would 
have  said  six  months  ago  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  come  about  short  of  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  true  tliat  tlie  conference  at  The  Hague  does 
not  seem  likely  to  accomplish  anything  radical  in 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  disarmament  of 
Europe.  But  the  surest  way  to  get  at  disarma- 
ment is  to  create  both  the  sentiment  and  the 
machinery  for  settling  diflerences  without  war. 


Tlie  Hague  conference  will  have  re- 

of  utiivei-sal  peace  lo  an  extent  that 
the  most  eager  European  and  Anicriciiri  advo- 
cates of  peace  had  not  dared  to  hope.    The  Amer- 

bi'pn  at  the  very  center  of  the  best  influences 
that  have  shaped  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence. For  about  half  a  century  the  United 
States  has  advocated  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  immunity  of  private  property  in  time 
of  war  to  property  afloat  on  the  seas.  It  is  trae 
that  the  leading  European  natic)ns  by  agreement 
gave  up  yeai-a  ago  the  commissioning  of  priva- 
teers to  prey  on  the  merchant  marine  of  an  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  But  in  giving  up  the  privateers 
they  were  illogical  enough  to  hold  to  the  practice 
of  jiermitting  warships  to  capture  private  mer- 
chantmen. One  triumph  of  the  ITnited  States  at 
The  Hague  will  have  been  the  adoption  of  the 
American  principle  of  the  exemption  of  private 
property  from  seizure  at  sea.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  blockade- runners  nor  to  con- 
traband of  war.  One  of  the  first  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  conference  was  the  acceptance  of  a. 
jiroposition  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Frederick 
\V.  llolls.  the  secretary  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, providing  a-  plan  for  special  mediation  as 
ajiplicable  in  certain  cases.  Mr.  Holls  would  not 
for  a  moment  claim  lo  be  the  sole  originator  of 
the  idea,  but  to  him  personally  and  to  the  United 
States  through  him  will  be  assigned  the  credit  of 
hiivihg  introduced  tlie  project.  Under  this  plan 
of  special  mediation  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of 
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aeriouB  differences  tlireateiiiiifj;  pctmc  Itetween  two 
natione,  each  disputant,  may  sitlecl  on  its  part 
some  otlier  nation  nut  concerned  witli  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  for  the  period  of  a  month  tlio  matter 
in  controveray  shall  bo  left  wliolly  in  the  hands 
of  these  two  "seconds,"  whose  duty  it  liecoines 
to  try  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  put  the 
question  in  the  way  of  amicalile  s(!ttloinent,.and 
so  to  prevent  any  open  hreaeli  of  pood  relations. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  this  ])lan  would  be 
feasible  in  all  cast's.  Hut  even  if  it  aliould  1>e 
only  once  successfully  invoked,  its  adoption 
would  be  abundantly  justified. 


The  great  pui-poae  of  tUt 
Practical  'dele}j;ation  at  The  Ila^uo  iias  been  to 
OwitsBtioi.  promote  the  princijile  of  arbitration. 
This  country  above  all  others  has,  both  by 
profession  and  by  practice,  stood  before  the  world 
fur  the  plan  of  arbitration  as  a  siil)stitute  for 
war.  A  great  many  of  llio  Europ('an  delegates 
went  to  the  conference  at  The  Hague  in  a  some- 
what cynical  and  skeptical  mood,  prepared  to 
have  a  rather  agreeable  sojourn,  but  with  very 
little  zeal  or  faith  touchinglhe  business forwhicli 
tlie  gathering  was  aaseiiibled.  It  was  a  body  of 
men  of  immense  talent,  but  it  seemed  at  the  out- 
set to  possess  very  little  inspiration.  The  less 
widely  noted  of  the  inembiirs,  aa  it  turned  out, 
were  in  most  cases  men  who  had  l)een  aeiecled 
with  singular  care  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  account  of  their  learning,  talents,  and 
hijjh  character.  It  seems  to  iiave  devolved  upon 
the  American  delegation,  aa  more  fi-ee  from 
diplomatic  complications  than  any  of  the  others, 
to  supply  the  conference  to  some  extent  with 
real  and  practical  aims.  It  soon  Ixjcame  evident 
that  the  Americans  wi're  at  The  Hague  meaning 
business,  and  determined  eitlier  to  help  accom- 
plish something  of  value  or  else  to  show  the 
world  afterward  exactly  who  it  was  that  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  results.  Last  year's 
war  had  greatly  increasei]  iho  prestige  of  the 
XTiiited  States,  and  had  aroused  no  little  curiosity 
among  the  diplomats  ami  publici.stH  of  otlier  na- 
tions gathered  at  The  Ilagiu^  aa  to  llie  ]inrt  lliiit 
America  wa.s  proposing  to  jilay  henciifoi-ili  in  the 
affairs  of  tiie  world  at  large.  The  Amcricau 
delegates   on    their   part   seem    nitlier   niiively  to 


hav( 


:  forth 


clared  that  ho  wae  entirely  at  one  with  his  Ameri 
can  colleagues  in  his  auli'.-ipationa.  Goi-many, 
though  not  so  openly  espousing  American  views, 
was  none  the  less  prepared  in  advance,  asagenertd 
policy,  to  support  any  line  of  action  that  the 
United  States  and  Knghmd  might  agree  upon. 
But  for  the  American  delegation,  the  atmosphere 
of  diplomatic  suspicion  would  scarcely  have  \ieea 
dispelled,  and  the  coufcrenw,  it  is  to  Im'  feared, 
might  have  umouiiteil   to  very  little  indeod. 


Iliat  I 
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of  the  coufcM-nce  iis  that  the  frank  and  straight- 
forwaril  spirit  that  th.-y  manirested  arous(!d 
earnestness  iind  gav.>  direition  lo  the  purpose  of 


K..glish  delegate. 


Am 
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European  authorities  on  inteniuiional  I 
sembled  for  the  jiurpow;  of  devising  way; 
away  with  the  evils  of  war  wovild,  of  eoiii 
think  of  breaking  up  the  confiTeiiee  nnd  ginng 
home  until  they  had  done  something  of  lasting 
importance.  All  this  was  immensely  helped  out 
by  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  head  of  the  Hritish  delegation,  de- 


j.rrjved  the  turning. point 
The  Russian  delegHii<m 
iroject  j.rovidiiig  for  tlie 
liibnnite  tribunal  for  c(.m- 
liile  Sir,luliun  rauneefote 
ihui  <m  behalf  of  England, 
'gates,  in  their  turn,  offered 
me  identical  in  the  main  with  that  which  was 
idopled  several  years  ago  by  the  American  Bar 
.■Association.     Ail  the  arbitration  proposals  were 
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referred  to  a  committee  wliich  was  expected  to 
combine  tlieir  best  features  in  a  project  which  it 
could  recommend  for  adoption.  The  establiah- 
m(;nt  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  not  particularly 
acceptfthle  to  (iemiany  or  Austria.  Germany 
seems  to  fear  that  arbitration  might  somehow 
hamper  German  policy  and  ehec-k  the  advance  of 
the  empire  in  certain  directions.  Uermaii  prog- 
ress during  the  past  two  generations  haa  been 
stupendous,  and  it  has  l>een  a{;eomplished  very 
largely  by  the  aword.  Ueruiany  nnticipatps  in 
the  not  distant  futui-o  many  international  changes, 
and  wishes  to  bo  free  to  profit  to  the  nttt'nnost 
by  every  opportunity  for  es[»nsion.  The  Ger- 
ntan.s  hold  tliat  compulsory  international  arbitra- 
tion is  not  compatible  with  tbe  principles  of  full 
national  sovereignty.  There  ia,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  contention. 
It  took  a  great  war  in  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish firmly  the  principle  that  the  Union  holds  a 
sovereignty  higher  than  that  of  the  individual 
States.  There  may  yet  have  to  be  more  than  one 
great  European  war  l>efore  there  can  come  into 
existence  anything  faintly  resembling  a  federa- 
tion of  Eiirope  with  acknowledged  compulsory 
authority  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. But  while  Germany  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  Hussian  doctrine  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  there  ia  no  reason  why  ahe 
should  not  join  in  the  freation  of  a  tribunal  with 
no  authority  except  where  nations  vohintarily 
submit  their  differences  to  its  judgment.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  cause  of  peace  would 


(Dutch  d>^lcg[ 
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seem  to  be  better  assun^d  with  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal already  eslablisheil  than  under  the  plan  of 
creating  special  boanis  of  arbitration  for  each 
dispute  after  the  failure  of  the  disputants  to 
settle  the  matter  by  ordinary  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions.    The  rea*.ly  tribunal  is  to  be  desired. 

The  \'enezuela  case  affords  a  good 
^"irbi'traUon''  Ulustrati(m.  Fortunately,  that  ques- 
tion is  at  this  moment  in  the  course  of 
settlement  befoi-e  a  si>ecial  board  of  arbitration 
assembled  at  i'aris.  Hut  it  wa.s  no  easy  matter 
to  arrange  the  arbitration,  and  it  would  have 
been  agi-eat  gain  in  everyway  if  ther")  had  already 
existed  an  international  tribunal  having  projjer 
jurisdiction  over  such  (piestiona  as  this  South 
American  boundary  line.  I'rofeasor  Martens, 
t!ie  eminent  Hussian  authority  on  iniernational 
law,  who  is  a  leading  figure  in  the  conference  at 
The  Hague,  happens  to  lie  the  presiding  oilloir 
and  iuu|>)i'(-  in  the  tribunal  that  is  dealing  with 
the  \'eneKuela  case.  The  other  members  are  two 
.Muinent  Knglish  ju<lg(!8  on  behalf  of  Great 
liritain  and  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Hupreme  Court,  on 
behalf  of  Veneznela.  Ex-Prepiident  Uenjaniin 
Harrison  and  ex-Secretary  Benjamin  ]•'.  Ti'aey 
are  the  leading  counsel  for  VeueKuela,  while  Sir 
Richard  Web.^ter  and  other  eminent  lawyers  are 
in  charge  of  the  Uritish  case.  .Boundary  dis- 
puti;s  are  annoying  affairs,  and  it  behooves  all 
countries,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  niakc  sure  that 
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their  frontier  lines  are  marked  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  dispute.  Thus  fifty  or  seventy- five 
yf;ars  ago  there  would  have  buen  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  definitely  fi.xiug  the  line  between  Voneziiela 
and  British  Guiana  if  the  question  had  not  been 
neglected.  Later  on  goM  was  found  in  a  part  of 
the  wilderness  that  had  been  supposed  by  every- 
body to  belong  to  Venezuela.  Whereupon  the 
authorities  of  British  Guiana  gradually  began  to 
ext«nd  their  jurisdiction,  naturally  enough,  as 
new  frontier  settlements  were  formed  by  people 
actually  pertaining  to  that  colony.  They  could 
hardly  have  done  otherwise. 

In  these  cases  of  developing  the  wil- 
AiailaH  derness,  unless  boundary  lines  have 
"'"'■  been  clearly  marked  out  in  advance 
there  is  always  danger  of  ■  subsequent  dispute. 
The  development  of  the  Klondike  mining  region 
has  been  principally  on  the  part  of  miners  and 
gold-seekers  from  the  United  States,  whose  ex- 
plorations in  Alaska  finally  took  them  across  the 
line  into  liritish  territory,  in  a  region  where,  as 
it  happened,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  boundary  that  was  described  in  terms  of 
longitude  and  latitude.  If  there  had  been  any 
chance  for  a  dispute,  the  Americans  wlio  had 
pressed  into  an  niiinlialiited  wi]<lenn'ss  and  de- 
veloped a  rich  gold  field  would  probably  have 
tried  very  hani  to  make  it  seem  that  the  whole 
Klondike  district  was  a  part  of  Alaska  and  be- 
longed to  the  United  States.  But  the  mode  of 
determining  the  boundary  line  was  too  clearly 
defined  to  admit  of  any  serious  question.  Thus 
the  Canadians  were  lucky  enough  to  find  them- 


selves the  possessors  of  the  Klondike  without 
dispute.  They  were  embarrassed  in  their  good 
fortune,  however,  by  the  discovery  that  th© 
United  Stales  possessed  the  seashore,  which  in- 
cludeil  all  the  ports  and  harbors  that  gave  con- 
vunient  access  to  the  gold'  district.  When  they 
found  tliat  there  was  a  chance  to  raise  quesliono 
as  to  the  e.vact  location  of  the  line  between  the 
American  scaciasi  and  tht;  Canadian  hinterland, 
they  did  just  what  Americans  probably  would 
have  done.  Tlii-y  gave  certain  novel  and  arbi- 
trary conslruclions  to  ihe  wording  of  the  treaty 
of  1S'J.J.  an<l  found  that  they  could  thus  claim 
inlets  which  would  give  the  Canadian  Klondike 
inilependent  a^-ocss  to  the  sea.  Their  theory  has 
been    that    if    they   pushed    these    claims    hard 

various  other  questions  at  issue  Uitween  Canada- 
and  the  United  States,  there  might  in  the  end 
come  about  a  compromise  which  would  give 
them  at  least  one  port  which  would  break  the 
continuity  of  the  \merican  coast-line,  if  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  had  insisted  upon  having 
the  boundary  line  delimited  to  prevent  future 
disputes,  the  present  American  claims  would 
have  been  recognized  by  everybody.  The  moral 
is  that  the  best  time  to  settle  boundary  questions 
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ia  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  Indeterminate  fron- 
tiers are  almost  certain  to  mean  future  annoy- 
ance. Fortunately,  tliis  Alaskan  matter  does 
not  in  the  sliglitest  degree  endanger  good  rela- 
tions between  the  Ignited  States  and  Great 
Britain.     It  is  not  worth  a  quarrel. 


7»»  Mtrl 


i  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
.,  .  _  .  ..r  ambassador,  Mr.  Choate,  and  the 
*■""•"-  British  Foreign  Office,  it  was  ren- 
dered probable  last  month  that  some  moihis  vi- 
vemli  would  be  adopted  reganling  ilie  disputed 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  British  posses- 
sions* and  it  was  furtiier  expected  that  the  joint 
high  commission  would  resume  its  interrupted 
work  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Meanwhile  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  the  joint  high 
commission,  and  other  American  public  men  have 
been  visiting  Alaska  to  study  the  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  boundary  question  on  the  ground. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  mark  of  growing  tolerance 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  it  should  be  willing  even  to  discuss  the 
boundary  question  in  the  novel  shape  it  has  now 
assumed.  A  few  years  ago,  certainly,  the  pres- 
ent Canadian  claims  would  not  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Three-fourths  of  a  century 
have  elapsed  since  the  treaty  l>etween  England 
and  Russia  was  signed  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  hne  is  to  be  established.  "What  Russia  wished 
to  secure  at  that  time — and  what  the  whole  world 
has  until  very  lately  agreed  in  supposing  that  she 


did  secure — was  a  continuous  strip  of  coast-line 
having  a  width  of  about  fifty  miles,  running  from 
the  one  Jmndred  and  forty-first  meridian  to  the 
lowest  point  of  Russian  territory  at  the  south  end, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islan.l.  It  was  specific-' 
ally  stated  that  tlie  line  should  follow  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  coast.  There  was  no  thought  on 
anybody's  part  that  this  Russian  coast-line  was  to 
be  broken  into  detached  parts  by  the  access  at 
i  places  of  the  British  possessions  to  the  in- 


From  the  Evtnirtg  Pott,  (Eian  FiudcIbco). 


DNDBEtBTAHD? 


JohkBuli,:    "My  dear  Samuel,  let  me  once  more  tmpms 

npoD  you  that  tlils  boy  of  mine  uttBtned  his  miOarlty  long 
ago.  Settle yonrlDternatlonftldlBputeBwlthhIm[a»(de]. and 
from  what  I'vfl  aeen  he's  pretty  well  able  to  look  after  his 
own  intereBtB,"— From  the  WUnem  (Montreal). 

lets  or  bays  which  indent  that  irregular  shore. 
The  maps  wliich  the  Russians  and  the  British 
alike  drew  after  that  agreement,  and  which  they 
have  always  continued  to  draw,  have  not  differed 
in  general  from  that  which  any  one  may  see  by 
turning  to  the  map  in  the  "  Encyclopffldia  Bri- 
tannica,"  for  example.  When  the  United  States 
bought  Alaska  from  Russia,  this  country,  of 
course,  came  into  possession  of  whatever  lay  on 
tiie  Russian  side  of  the  line  fixed  in  1825.  All 
the  official  maps  of  Canada  down  to  a  few  years 
ago  agreed  with  the  maps  of  the  United  States, 
of  England,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  mak- 
ing the  coast-line  strip  which  the  United  States 
had  purchased  a  continuous  one,  with  a  due  mar- 
gin of  territory  extending  inland  at  every  point 
from  the  actual  line  of  tidal  water. 
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The  Canadian  Government  has  now 

Canadian  i         u 

Views  and  set  lip  a  theory,  apparently  ot  very 
Aapirationa.  recent  invention,  .based  upon  its  nat- 
ural desire  to  obtain  a  seaport  which  would  give 
convenient  access  to  the  natural  routes  into  the 
Klondike  region.  It  would  be  strange,  cer- 
tainly, if  the  Canadians  did  not  desire  to  possess 
the  advantage  of  ports  on  such  inlets  as  the  so- 
called  Lynn  Canal.  But  there  could  be  no  pos- 
8il:)le  hope  of  real^^^ing  such  desires  unless  the 
United  States  should  consent  to  revert  to  the 
treaty  of  1825  and  construe  it  all  over  again  in 
a  new  way.  What  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understood  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
boundary  question  came  up,  was  simply  that 
the  practical  work  of  delimiting  the  frontier  and 
setting  monuments  had  to  be  done,  and  that  this 
could  not  involve  any  question  of  principle,  but 
merely  some  expert  work  in  surveying.  The 
danger  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  work  of 
the  joint  high  commission  seems  to  have  been 
due  wholly  to  the  Canadian  determination  not  to 
allow  other  subjects  of  dispute  to  be  settled, 
unless  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to 
open  up  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of 
tlie  treaty  of  1825,  in  the  hope  that  Canada 
might  gain  at  least  one  harbor  that  would  open 
an  all- Canadian  route  to  the  Klondike  by  way  of 
the  Dalton  trail. 

It  would  §eem  as  if  the  universal 
Question  to  acceptance  of  the  more  obvious  mean- 
Arbitrate?    ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  treaty  during  the  greater 

part  of  a  century  might  well  have  been  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  final.  The  willingness 
ol*  our  Government,  on  any  terms  whatever,  to 
discuss  its  title  to  its  own  conceded  continuous 
strip  of  Alaskan  coast-line  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  magnanimity.  The  situation  does  not 
even  faintly  resemble  the  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  where  suc- 
cessive British  governments  have  arbitrarily 
changed  the  line  from  time  to  time  and  where 
the  British  claims  have  never  been  conceded  bv 
any  other  government  or  recognized  on  any  maps 
except  very  recent  ones  drawn  in  England.  In 
the  case  of  this  Alaskan  boundary  question,  if 
anything  is  to  be  arbitrated  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable  to  liegin  by  submitting  to  arbitration 
the  question  whether  or  net  there  is  really  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  or 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  American  tenure  of  the 
strip  received  from  Russia,  that  would  warrant 
the  resort  to  arbitration  to  interpret  the  original 
document.  In  other  words,  first  arbitrate  the 
question  whether  there  is  anything  to  arbitrate. 
That  new  circumstances  have  arisen  that  lead 
your  neighbor  to  covet  your  land  does  not  of 


necessity  impair- your  title  nor  subject  you  to 
the  duty  of  treating  an  adventurous  claim  as  if 
it  were  a  serious  one.  The  only  proper  way  to 
dispose  of  the  differences  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  to  deal  with  each  one  on  its 
merits.  It  seems  now  pretty  clear  that  the  some- 
what abrupt  termination  of  the  proceedings  last 
summer  of  the  joint  high  commission  was  due  to 
the  Canadian  determination  to  make  the  settle- 
ment of  all  other  disputes  contingent  upon  the 
Alaskan  boundary  question.  It  is  well  to  have 
this  known,  in  order  that  if  nothing,  after  all, 
should  come  of  all  these  negotiations,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  should  be  put  exactly 
where  it  belongs. 

r,     .«  ..  .    The  British  Government  has  seemed 

Great  Britain  .  ,       .  ,  ,  , 

and  the      at  times  during  tlui  past  month  to  be 
Transvaal.    ^^  ^.j^^  verge  of  the  terri)>le  mistake 

of  making  war  against  the  Transvaal  without  just 
cause.  Sooner  or  later  the  steady  development 
of  British  interests  in  South  Africa  must  in- 
evitably bring  the  Transvaal  into  close  and 
harmonious  relation — probably  into  complete 
political  union — with  the  adjacent  British  prov- 
inces. But  the  present  eagerness  of  certain 
British  mining  and  commercial  interests  to  coerce 
the  stubborn  little  republic  over  ^hich  Paul 
Kriiger  presides  merits  only  severe  condemna- 
tion. Under  treaty  arrangements  made  in  1884 
it  is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  a  measure  of 
control  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 
But  it  is  Solemnly  agreed  that  in  its  internal 
affaii^s  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  is  to  ex- 
ercise full  and  complete  independence.  The 
development  of  the  gold  district  brought  many 
thousands  of  the  class  of  people  who  are  attracted 
by  mining  booms,  and  it  happens  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  newcomers  are  British  subjects. 
The  Transvaal  has  arranged  its  taxes  in  such  a 
way  that  much  of  the  public  revenue  comes  out 
of  the  share  that  the  government  takes  of  the 
profits  of  the  gold  fields.  This  would  seem 
highly  appropriate.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
better  or  fairer  source  of  taxation.  The  mining 
corporations  and  their  representatives  in  Eng- 
land, headed  by  the  magnates  of  Mr.  Rhodes* 
South  African  ('ompany,  are  constantly  declaim- 
ing against  the  outrageous  injustice  of  the 
taxes  that  the  Uit landers  are  compelled  to  pay. 
But  these  statements  are  never  wholly  sincere. 
As  respects  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  gold 
fields  of  the  Transvaal,  the  government  was  the 
owner  both  of  the  land  and  of  the  mineral  wealth 
beneath  it,  and  it  parted  with  its  mining  claims 
on  a  -system  of  licenses,  commissions,  royalties, 
etc.  The  public  treasury  was  entitled  to  as  large 
a  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  gold  fields  as  it 
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could  secure.  The  foreigD  mining  companies 
certainly  continue  to  monopolize  the  lion's 
share.  It  has  also  been  a  part  of  the  taxation 
policy  of  the  Transvaal  to  collect  a  heavy  import 
tax  on  dynamite  and  explosives,  these  being  used 
in  mining  operations.  But  this  is  purely  a 
question  of  internal  policy.  According  to  the 
latest;  report,  the  total  collections  under  the  head 
of  tax  on  explosives  amount  to  about  £300,000 
a  year.  It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  such  a 
tax  constitutes  a  legitimate  grievance  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  republic.  But  one 
hears  still  more  of  the  franchise  question,  if  pos- 
sible, than  of  the  taxation  question  as  a  grievance 
of  the  Uitlanders.  At  present  foreigners  may 
become  naturalized  citizens  after  a  residence  of 
two  years,  but  this  does  not  make  them  burghers 
of  the  first  class.  The  first-class  burghers  are  a 
body  composed  principally  of  the  native  Boers, 
and  naturalized  aliens  can  only  be  admitted  to 
this  fully  privileged  body  after  a  considerable 
term  of  years  in  the  country.  Here,  again,  tlie 
questions  involved  are  purely  those  of  domestic 
policy.  Under  the  treaty  of  1884  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's British  Colonial  Office  has  no  more  authority 
to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  foreigners  may 
become  citizens  of  the  South  African  republic 
than  President  Kriiger  has  to  name  the  terms 
upon  which  foreigners  may  become  naturalized 
s  of  the  British  Cape  Colony. 


It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
tiMt  Timt  Dutch  farmers — ^who  at  great  hard- 
will  aetiit.  gjjjp  iwo-thirds  of  a  century  ago 
withdrew  from  their  old  homes  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  Natal  to  get  away  from  the  con^ 
que  ring  English  and  to  govern  themselves — 
should  now  be  eager  to  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  an  effaced  minority  by  placing  the 
full  political  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd 
of  mining  adventurers  who  have  come  from 
every  part  of  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes 
on  the  gold-bearing  reefs  of  tlie  Johannesburg 
district.  These  newcomers  find  some  of  the 
conditions  irksome  and  inconvenient,  and  it  iil 
suits  their  pride  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  unpro- 
gressive  Boers.  But  their  grievances  are  not  of 
a  kind  to  disturb  liie  peace  of  nations.  Their 
appeals  to  the  deep  sympathy  of  mankind  as  the 
unhappy  victims  of  oppression  are  trumpery  and 
nonsense.  What  they  want  is  to  rule  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  American  sojourner  in  Germany  may 
not  like  the  police  methods  in  vogue  there  and 
may  find  the  institutions  on  many  accounts  irk- 
some ;  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  American 
Government  has  any  reason  to  demand  that  Ger- 
many should  change  her  internal  laws  and  gov- 


PKBSTDEHT  KttVoiH. 


ernment.  The  easy  answer  is  that  people  who 
do  not  like  the  way  foreign  countries  are  gov- 
erned are  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
If  British  subjects  were  being  massacred  in  the 
Transvaal,  or  if  their  goods  were  subjected  to 
confiscation,  or  if  they  were  in  any  manner 
treated  with  unjust  discrimination, _the  situation 
would  be  very  different.  As  matters  stand,  the 
British  Government  has  no  reason  for  interfering 
which  would  not  equally  justify  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  tliatof  Germany  in  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  foreifrners  of  the  Trans- 
vaal are  liy  no  means  all  British.  England  can, 
of  course,  persist  in  her  present  policy  of  mass- 
ing troops  in  South  Africa  and  can  seize  a  pre- 
text to  declare  war.  But  it  would  be  a  stupid 
war  and  a  very  costly  one  as  well.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  fight  about.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  indeed,  that  President 
Krflger,  whose  position  is  legally  correct,  is  tak- 
ing a  course  that  is  wise  in  statesmanship  or  in 
all  respects  commendable  in  ethics.  The  con- 
ference between  President  Krfiger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  British  high  commissioner  at  Cape 
Town,  which  was  held  in  the  early  days  of  June 
at  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  failed 
to  accomplish  any  results,   for  the    reason  that 
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Krtiger  declined  lo  make  tlie  so-ca!ied  ' '  re- 
furms"  that  Milner  demanded,  while  Milner 
declined  to  submit  disputes  lo  international  arbi- 
tration in  the  way  that  Kriiger  suggested.  For 
the  time  being  the  advantages  are  altogether 
on  the  side  of  Kviiger  ;  but  tlie  future  belongs 
to  the  liritish,  without  a  doubt.  Lt  is  a  pity 
tnat  there  is  not  more  enlightenment  on  the  side 
of  the  Boer  goverument  ami  less  of  the  John 
Dull  aggressiveness  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Rhodes 
luid  Mr.  Chamlieriain  seem  to  have  been  willing 
to  bring  on  a  war.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  resolutely  ad- 
verse to  pushing  matters  to  the  point  of  blood- 
shed. England's  i-elations  with  Germany  and 
otlier  strong  powers  are  now  of  such  a  nature 
that  President  Kriiger -could  e.xjject  no  support, 
■either  material  or  moral,  Imiu  any  outside  di- 
rection, excepting  possibly  from  the  little  (Jrange 
Free  State  and  from  a  small  part  of  the  kindred 
Dutch- speaking  population  of  Capo  Colony  and 
Natal.  The  plain  truth  is  that  it  is  the  height 
'Of  folly  for  England  to  consider  that  there  is  at 
present  any  such  thing  as  a  Transvaal  question. 
'There  would  be  no  such  question  talked  of  if  it 
were  not  for  the  plotting  of  mining  companies 
and  other  speculative  and  commercial  enterprises 
of  a  private  natui-e  tifat  are  trying  to  get  the 
British  Government  behind  their  schemes.  The 
whole  civilized  world  now  admits  tbat  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  little  Wme  when  the  Boer  rigime 
must  yield  to  the  atlvance  of  a  higher  civilization 
in  Africa.  It  will  be  tlie  part  of  real  statesman- 
.ship  to  allow  the  situation  to  develop  of  itself. 

Tri  ^'^'^  several  weeks  past  the  affairs  of 
amphttBtin  the  French  republic  have  held  a  cen- 
France.  j^g[  place  in  the  attention  of  all  nations. 
If,  a  few  months  ago.  the  Dreyfus  drama  seemed 
to  be  moving  slowly  and  uncertainly,  no  one  can 
complain  that  the  play  has  dragged  or  has  been 
lacking  in  scenes  of  intense  interest  since  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  submit  the  question  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  court-martial  to  the  highest  law 
court  of  the  nation.  The  confession  and  suicide 
of  Colonel  Henry  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
tnrning-point  in  the  plot.  The  conscience  of  the 
French  people  began  to  be  aroused  and  public 
opinion  gradually  veered  as  one  Frenchman  after 
another  allowed  himself  to  become  open-minded 
to  the  truth.  Our  modern  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  have  many  faults,  doubt- 
less ;  but  it  is  cheering  to  observe  that  when 
these  institutions  are  put  to  a  severe  moral  test 
they  show  their  fundamental  soundness.  And 
the  further  fact  is  revealed  that  the  cure  for  the 
ills  of  things  modern  does  not  lie  in  reaction 
toward  older  systems,  but  rather  in  the  opposite 


direction  of  the  further  development  of  demo- 
cratic ideals.  The  Dreyfus  case  affords  a  mar- 
velous illustration  of  the  modem  hold  upon  man- 
kind of  the  simple  principle  of  justice  to  the  in- 
dividual. In  France  under  Louis  Napoleon,  or 
under  any  former  monarchical  rigime,  there 
would  have  been  no  Dreyfus  case,  for  the  reason 
that  arbitrary  means  would  have  been  found  to 
dispose  finally  of  the  victim  and  to  extinguish  all 
agitation  at  the  very  beginning.  If  the  public 
had  known  anything  at  all,  it  would  merely  have 
known  that  a  not  very  popular  captain  of  artillery, 
belonging  V>  the  Hebrew  race,  had  teen  accused 
of  selling  military  secrets  to  foreign  governnients, 
had  been  found  guilty  on  trial  by  court-martial, 
and  had  been  disposed  of  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation  and  the  honor  of  the  army.  That  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Even 
under  the  imp?oved  republican  rdjime  tlie  case 
seemed  almost  hopeless. 

..  Nevertheless    thei  e    i\  as    a    chance 

Wm*/co(/oni>/ The  wife  of  Dievfus    in>.t(.a  i  of  pel 

0«sF/H«.  n,iitii,g  lurself  to  die  of  a  biukm 
heart,  determined  to  lut  in  tht  faith  lliat  she 
couid  Sficure  a  vm  liLatioii  of  hei  husband  ^hc 
has  shown  a  heioism  that  will  nhme  bright  on 
the  pages  of  histoij  many  centuries  hcute  Ihe 
greatness  and  strength  of  her  character  remind 
us  of  certain  noble  women  of  ancient  dava 
whose  dignity,  cLnstant^  and  sublime  faith  ap 
peal  to  the  scuipttrs  art       It  became  necessary 
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for  Madame  Dreyfus  and  her  friends  to  satisfy 
themselves,  first,  that  the  crimes  of  which  Captain 
Dreyfus  had  been  convicted  had  really  been  com- 
mitted by  some  one,  and,  second,  to  fasten  them 
upon  the  man  who  was  really  guilty.  They  soon 
found  reason  to  believe  that  some  officer  of  the 
French  army  had  actually  been  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable work,  and  in  due  time  they  discovered 
that  the  guilty  man  waa  a  certain  Colonel  Ester- 
hazy.  Their  discoveries  did  not  make  much 
headway  until  tlie  proofs  had  convinced  a  Prot- 
estant senator  of  high  reputation  for  integrity, 
named  Scheurer- Kestner.  Zoia,  also,  at  about 
this  time  looked  into  the  matter  and  became  con- 
vinced. The  government,  however,  and  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  anny  informed  the  bouses  of 
Parliament  and  the  coimtry  that  they  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  evidence  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus.  It  was  intimated  that  there  were  im- 
portant reasons  of  state  which  made  it  impossible 
to  disclose  to  the  public  all  the  documentary 
pi-oofs  in  the  case,  but  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  the  convincing  character  of  the 
It  happened,  meantime,  that  Colonel 


Dreyfus.  Although  the  discovery  of  these  for- 
geries led  to  the  confession  and  immediate  death 
either  by  suicide  or  murder  of  Colonel  Henry, 
and  although  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  avail- 
able that  Esterhazy  had  been  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  scandalous  transactions — while  solemn  assur- 
ances came  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  gov- 
ernments that  they  had  never  had  any  transac- 
tions with  DreyfuB — it,  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  make  progress  with  the  effort  to  right  a  great 
wrong.  The  people  and  the  newspapers  of 
France  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  army  organization  which  was  at  once 
the  pride  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  was  cor- 
rupt at  the  very  center.  The  chiefs  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  still  insisted  that  Dreyfus  was  unques- 
tionably guilty,  and  one  war  minister  after 
another  stood  firnily  on  that  ground. 


md  found  d 


Picquart,  an  intelligent  officer  "f  high  reputation 
connected  with  the  general  staff,  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  testimony  in  his  official  capacity  as 
chief  of  the  secret  intelligence  office,  and  his  in- 
quiries soon  convinced  him  that  some  of  tiie  doc- 
umenta  which  were  regarded  as  the  most  unques- 
tionable proofs  against  Dreyfus  were  more  or  less 
clumsy  forgeries,  while  others,  not  forgeries, 
were  in  the  handwriting  of  Esterhazy  rather  than 


It  was  much  easier  for  the  average 
Frenchman  to  believe  that  an  obscure 
captain  who  had  actually  been  tried 
illy  was  indeed  the  culprit  than  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
greater  rank  and  eminence  in  the  army  were 
leagued  in  a  scandalous 
conspiracy.  They  had 
iKwndless  faith  and  pride 
in  the  army,  and  they  were 
not  willing  even  to  enter- 
tain, suspicion.  That  the 
French  people  should  have 
felt  in  this  way  will  not 
seem  so  strange  when  the 
whole  episode  has  receded 
far  enough  to  be  viewed  in 
its  successive  phases  and 
true  proportions.  Less 
creditable,  of  course,  was 
the  scandalous  unfairness 
that  was  shown  in  the  Zola  . 
trial,  where  the  judges 
themselves,  in  the  depth 
of  their  prejudice,  made 
the  occasion  a  travesty. 
Zola  had  accused  for  the 
sake  of  an  opportunity  to 
bring  [he  evidence  before 
the  court.  His  evidence 
was  excluded  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  criminal 
libel.  Colonel  Picquart  was  imprisoned  on  charges 
of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature.  But  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  back.  Colonel  Picquart  is  released 
and  his  probity  has  general  acknowledgment. 
Zola  is  completely  vindicated.  The  delay  which 
waa  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the  revision 
question  from  the  criminal  section  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  to  the  full  court  proved  fortunate  in 
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tlie  end,  because  the  decision  of  the  smaller  body 
was  amply  sustftined  by  the  larger  one.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  impreBsive,  dignified,  and 
conclusive  beyond  dispute  than  the  review  and 
summing  up  that  was  present-id  by  the  president 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  on  June  4. 

-  .  The  findings  of  the  old  court'martial 
Ordm/Hona  of  December,  1894,  were  broken  and 
taFraifte.  annulled,  and  it  was  announced  Jhat 
the  accused  would  appear  before  a  new  court- 
martial  to  assemble  at  Rennes  for  a  decision  on 
the  following;  question  : 

Ih  Dreyfus  guilty  o(  having  in  1894  practiced  machi- 
nations or  entertained  relatlous  with  a  foreign  power 
or  itH  agentH,  to  engane  it  t«  counsel  hostilities  or 
undertalie  war  against  France,  and  havlnit  Hiijiplicd 
it  with  means  thereto  by  delivering  to  it  notes  and 
documents  contnined  in  a  .document  called  the  bi/T- 
dcreau  T 

Orders  were  at  once  sent  by  cable  to  the  penal 
authorities  on  Devil's  Island  to  turn  Captain 
""Dreyfus  over  to  the  custo<ly  of  the  military  com- 
mander of  French  Guiana,  and  he  sailed  for 
France  on  June  9  on  board  the  warship  S/ax. 
There  was  sufRcient  reason  to  expect  that  his 
second  court-martiai  would  be  exceedingly  brief 


and  would  result  in  his  acquittal.  Every  particle 
of  the  alleged  evidence  against  him  had  been 
satisfactoi-ily  disposed  of,  and  the  process  of  man- 
ufacturing supplementary  papers  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  from  time  to  time  as  they  were  needed  has 
apparently  been  discontinued  by  the  army  chiefs 
as  unprofitable,  not  to  say  dangerous, 

^^,^  ,  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
'ffoJntf  setting  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
lilt Stpnuie.  fjj.gj  court-martial  was  well  received 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 
whose  eyes  were  at  length  opened  to  the  truth. 
There  were  factions  remaining,  however,  that 
professed  themselves  the  especial  champions  of 
the  army  and  pretended  still  to  believe  in  the 
guilt  of  Dreyfus.  These  factions  tried  in  various 
ways  to  show  their  hostility  to  the  republic  as 
personified  by  the  new  president,  Loubet.  The 
royalist  pretenders  were  busy  behind  the  scenes, 
and  kindred  disturViitig  elements  undertook  to 
make  the  return  of  Major  Marchand  the  occasion 
for  demonstrations  that  might  lift  that  praise- 
worthy explorer  on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  to  the 
position  of  a  military  dictator.  All  these  efforts, 
however,  only  served  to  show  how  firmly  estab- 
lished the  republic  ia  in  the  convictions  of  the 
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great  body  of  the  French  people.  The  royalist 
folly  came  to  a  climax  at  a  fasiiionable  racing 
event  on  Sunday,  June  4,  the  <lay  after  the  Court 
of  CassatioD  had  given  its  decision.  FresiiJent 
Loubet,  in  accordance  with  French  official  cub- 
torn,  was  present  at  the  races  at  the  Auteuil 
course,  and  was  subjected   to  concerted  insults 


on  the  part  of  young  scions  of  the  families  that 
are  attached  to  the  royalist  traditions.  Several 
hundred  arrests  followed  and  there  was  great  ex- 
citement. The  riots  were,  however,  of  no  deep 
signiflcance,  and  were  not  participated  in  by 
large  numbers  of  people.  It  was  determined  on 
the  part  of  all  supporters  of  the  republic,  as 
against  the  noisy  threats  of  the  reactionists,  to 
make  on  the  following  Sunday  an  immense 
demonstration  of  an  entirely  peaceable  character 
in  honor  and  support  of  the  president  and  in 
token  of  the  popular  adherence  to  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Even  the  socialists,  as  well  as 
tlie  radicals  and  moderate  republicans,  were  eager 
to  participate  in  such  a  demonstration.  Tiie 
most  important  racing  event  of  the  year,  the 
Grand  Prix,  was  set  for  Sunday,  June  11,  and 
President  Loubet  announced  his  intention  to 
drive  out  to  the  I'ace-course.  The  plans  of  the 
various  parties  supporting  the  republic  were  well 
carried  out,  and  the  president's  route  was  lined 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  well. wishers,  while 
the  impudent  crew  that  insulted  him  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  was  completely  silenced.  Good 
order  and  good  temper  prevailed  everywhere,  the 
one  serious  mistake  being  the  unnecessary  pres- 
ence of  great  bodies  of  soldiery  distributed  by 


order  of  the  ministry  to  guard  against  possible 
rioting.  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  govern- 
ment had  shown  a  more  discerning  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  community  had 
turned  out  to  show  its  support  of  good  order  and 
stable  institutions.  There  was  no  need  of  soldiers; 
and  the  Republic  should  have  l>een  entrusted  by 
the  Dupuy  ministry  to  its  friends,  the  common 
people. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  sure  that 
o/MMsfrl    ^^"^    remaining   acts    in   the  Dreyfus 

drama  woidd  be  performed  under  sat- 
isfactory management.  The  ministry  of  Charles 
Dupuy  had  fallen  into  great  disfavor.  It  had 
lost  friends  ou  all  sides,  because  it  had  failed  to 
convince  either  tiie  revisionists  or  the  anti- 
revisionists  of  its  consistency  and  its  sincerity. 
The  public  was  now  demanding  that  poetic  justice 
should  be  done,  and  that  the  Dreyfus  drama 
should  end  not  only  with  the  vindication  of  the 
long' suffering  victim,  but  also  with  the  unmask, 
ing  and  punishment  of  the  real  villains.  It  was 
not  believed  by  those  who  were  determined  to 
go  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  situation  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  the  punishment  of  those  high 
in  authority,  like  General  Mercier  and  General 
de  Boisdeffre,  if  Dupuy  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  The  public  did  not  deem  it  suf- 
ficient to  punish  Co!.  Paty  de  Clam,  guilty 
though  he  is  ;  for  this  unmitigated  rascal  has 
been  an  accomplice  and  tool  rather  tlian  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  military  conspiracy  that  manufactured 
the  false  evidence  against  Dreyfus  and  that  for 
so  long  a  time  protected  Esterhazy.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  President  Loubet  has  all 
along  been  in  a  position  to  favor  the  full  and 
final  triumph  of  right  and  justice,  and  that  ha 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  an  early  change  of 
cabinet.  The  substitution  of  one  ministry  for 
another  in  France  sometimes  seems  capricious 
and  needless ;  but  in  this  particular  case  the 
overthrow  of  a  ministry  came  at  exactly  the 
logical  moment  as  recording  the  calm  and  sensible 
judgment  of  the  community  to  the  effect  that  its 
usefulness  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  unfinished 
business  which  occupies  the  public  attention 
could  better  be  transacted  by  a  new  ministry. 
It  did  not  prove  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  get 
the  new  cabinet  launchefl.  The  task  was  first 
undertaken  by  M.  Poincar^,  who  failed  to  rally 
about  him  the  combmation  of  strong  men  whose 
membership  in  his  cabinet  he  desired.  He  in- 
formed President  Loubet,  therefore,  of  his  in. 
ability  to  command  the  situation.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau  would 
have  better  success,  although  this  was  at  first 
in  doubt. 
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,    „  .    Germany  lias  caiTied  out  her  purpose 

Spa/n')  Sale      ,,1..  ,  .,  i-i 

0/         of  adding  by  purchase  to  her  colonial 
s  those  scattered  islands  in 


the  Pacific  that  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
Spain  ftnd  that  the  United  States  did  not  care  to 
acquire  aa  a  result  of  the  lat«  war.  These 
(troups  are  known  colloctively  as  the  Carolines 
and  the  Ladrones.  Our  (iovernment  had  ac- 
quired Guam,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  La- 
drone  group,  and  had  no  use  for  any  of  the 
other  islands,  which  were  siiiall  and  widely  scat- 
tered. German  tradtrs  haie  bctn  active  for  a 
number  of  \eai'«  past  m  these  specks  of  Micro 
nesian  terntor;  and  the  derman  do^ornment 
may  Ije  expected  to  manage  their  affan-s  nell 
Many  people  m  the  United  States^ ere  mterested 
in  the  C  aroline  Islands  not  betau'e  of  their 
commercial  value  but  because  they  had  fii-st 
l>een  made  known  to  the  woild  by  the  successful 
labors  of  American  iiiisvionai les  "Subsequently 
the  Spaniards  came  tli(.ie  and  claimtd  posses 
sion,  interfiring  arbilrarih  and  harmfully  nith 
the  Iwnelicont  ftork  tliat  had  Ijcm  accomphshed 
by  Americans  1  hi,  (xrmans  presumalilj  will 
treat  the  \mt.riiaii  missionaries  with  fanners 
Our  (iovernmcnl  lias  lioen  in  a  position  to  die 
tate  the  fuluiL  nf  tin  ( amlinos  audit  is  to  be 
8iip])nsi:d  that  ihc  cordial  appioval  at  Washing 
ton  of  the  (Hitman  acquisition  of  Spanish  title 
lias  bei;n  gaini'il  in  part  by  German  assurances 
ot  friendly  protection  for  the  remarkable  work 
of  civilinatioD  among  the  natives  of  Micronesia 
that  Americans  have  so  l()nE  carrieil  on. 


_  The  Germans  attempted  some  four- 

In         teen  or  fifteen  years  ago  to  assume 

Octania.  co\\tTo\  of  tUc  Carolines.  No  other 
outside  jurisdiction  was  exercised  at  that  time, 
the  government  of  the  islands  l>eing  carried  on 
by  the  native  chiefs  under  the  moral  influence 
of  the  American  missionaries.  Hut  it  occurred 
to  the  Spaniards  to  put  in  a  claim  of  sovereign- 
ty ;  and  the  Pope,  who  was  called  in  as  an  ar- 
bitrator, decided  against  the  Germans.  Germany 
was  given  certain  preferential  trade  rights,  how- 
ever, and  as  no  other  nation  has  been  actively 
bidding  for  what  is  no  longer  of  any  possible  use 
to  Spain,  it  wae  qui!e  in  tlie  natural  order  of 
things  that  Germany  should  take  possession. 
The  purchase  has  been  criticised  a  good  deal  by 
the  Gorman  press  on  the  score  that  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  real  colonial  or  imperial  strength  of 
Germany,  and  that  Spain,  in  receiving  1^5,000,000 
pesetas,  got  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
But  inasmuch  as  Germany  has  done  well  with 
the  Marshall  Islands,  with  a  part  of  the  Sal- 
omon group,  and  with  the  portion  of  New 
Guinea  over  which  her  protectorate  was  ex- 
tended in  1884-85,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  colonial  party  would  seek  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  buy  the  Ladrones  and  t'arolines.  Dis- 
tances are  great  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Carolines  and  Ladrones  are  scattered  over  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  They 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  Philippines  at  an  average 
distance  of  perhaps  1,000  miles.  Directly  east 
of  the  Carolines,  some  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant, ai-e  the  Marshall  Islands,  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  now  well  administering.  The  Samoan 
group  is  several  hundred  miles  still  furtlier  east 
and  is  south  of  the  equator  ;  whereas  the  Mar- 
sliails,  Carolines,  and  Ladrones,  like  the  Philip- 
pines, are  north  of  it.  No  very  important  news 
has  come  from  Samoa  since  the  arrival  thei-e  of 
the  commission,  further  than  reports  that  every- 
thing is  quiet  and  that  the  commissioners  seem 
to  be  proceeding  in  a  way  that  promises  a  satis- 
.factory  solution  of  all  difficulties. 

••Otar'  The  question  of  a  successor  to 
Sueeiiaor  Speaker  Reed  seems  already  to  have 
prtiumptiat.  been  conclusively  settled,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  entire  body  of  Republican 
Congressmen.  The  preponderance  of  sentflnent 
was  clearly  for  a  man  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Gradually  it  began  to  appear  that  the  Hon.  David 
B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  was  more  acceptable  as 
a  second  choice  than  any  other  candidate  to  the 
friends  of  a  numter  of  aspirants  who  had  entered 
■the  race  at  the  start.  Colonel  Henderson,  who 
was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  an*Iowa  regiment  in  1861.  He  was 
promptly  made  a  first  lieutenant  and  in  1863  lost 
a  foot  in  battle.  For  a  year  or  more  after  that 
he  was  engaged  in  enrollment  and  recruiting 
work,  but  in  1864  he  entered  active  service 
again  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-sixth  Regiment  of 
Iowa  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served,  however,  for 
several  years  as  collector  of  internal  revenue  be- 
fore taking  up  active  law  practice  in  his  home 
city  of  Dubuque.  His  Congressional  career  be- 
gan with  his  election  to  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress in  1882,  so  that  his  reelection  next  fail — 
which  the  added  prestige  of  liis  elevation  to  the 
Speakership  must  make  certain — will  give  him 
the  assurance  of  full  twenty  years  of  consecu- 
tive service  in  Congress.  Mr.  Henderson  ia 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  It  is  through  this  committee  that  tlie 
Speaker  exercises  a  large  part  of  his  great 
authority  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of 
Congress ;  and  Mr.  Ilcndei-son's  position  has 
made  him  as  familiar  as  any  other  man  with  the 
methods  of  Speaker  Reed.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  the  Speakership  will 
have  been  conferred  upon  a  representative  of  a 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Hender- 
son has  great  personal  popularity  in  his  district, 
where  many  Democrats  are  accustomeii  to  vole 


for  him  although  his  Republicanism  is  of  the 
most  aggressive  type.  He  is  also  a  favorite 
among  his  colleagues  in  Congress  regardless  of 
party,  aniJ  his  reputation  is  that  of  a  man  of  high 
and  incorruptible  character.  Ho  is  a  debater  of 
vigor  and  eloquence.  The  Speaker  of  our  House 
of  Representatives  is  very  much  more  than  a 
mere  presiding  officer,  and  indeed  he  is  the  most 
powerful  personage  in  the  Government  next  to 
the  President.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Henderson  will  show  precisely  the  traits  that 
earned  the  titles  of  autocrat  and  czar  for  Mr. 


(Wbo  will  succeed  Ur.  Reed  as  Speaker.) 

Reed  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  expect  him  to  show 
firmness  and  efficiency.  Certain  methods  which 
Mr.  Reed  introduced  as  innovations  have  now 
become  lastingly  establislied,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  Nobody  supposes  tiiat  under  Mr. 
Henderson  there  will  be  any  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  old  filibustering  days  before  the 
Speaker  could  count  a  quorum. 

Tht  War  '^^^^  existing  situation  in  the  Philip- 
in  the  pines  IS  very  fully  discussed  in  an 
phiiipi,i-,s.  article  contributed  to  this  number  of 
the  Review  by  the  man  at  this  moment  best 
qualified  of  all  men  in  the  United  States  to  give 
reliable  information  and  valuable  opinions.  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  having 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  ten  years  ago,  has  spent 
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the  last  five  years  in  the  far  East.  He  was  sent 
to  Siam  as  United  States  minister  in  1894,  and 
he  has  given  industrious  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  far  East  from  the  American  point  of  view. 
There  is  little  in  the  immediate  Philippine  situa- 
tion that  calls  for  a  summing  up  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Review.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
army  has  been  surprising  tlio  Filipinos  by  its 
unexpected  activity  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  while  the  Filipinos  on  their  part  liavo 
been  surprising  our  army  and  our  Government 
at  Washington  by  the  stubborn  and  aggressive 
character  of  the  fight  they  have  continued  to 
make.  The  death  of  their  most  prominent  mili- 
tary man,  General  Luna,  was  reported  last  month, 
and  the  news  is  seemingly  true,  though  such  re- 
ports are  hard  to  confirm.  The  return  of  volunteer 
regiments  from  Manila  has  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  several 
regiments  of  regulars  as  reenforcements  to  the 
army  of  General  Otis.  The  statistics  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  men  in  Luzon  show  a  better  average 
condition  of  health  than  was  supposed  to  exist  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

_  On  May  29  President  McKinley  is- 

Oluii-Seruioe  sued  an  order  which  withdrew  a  large 
^'''**'  number  of  places  from  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  appointment  under  competitive 
examination  controlled  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. At  least  4,000  positions  are  affected, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  civil -service  reformers  that 
the  number  is  more  than  10,000.  Mr.  (iage, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  always  been 
accounted  a  supporter  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  merit  svstem,  stout  I  v  repudiates 
the  charges  made  by  the  Civil  S(.'rvice  Kciform 
Association,  and  declares  that  th(^  modifications 
provided  for  in  the  new  order  an^  in  tlu^  interest 
of  the  public  service  and  in  no  c^ense  du(»  to  tlie 
clamor  of  i\w,  spoilsmen.  Tin;  order's  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  in  IS9()  were  of  th(»  most  sw(u»p- 
ing  kind,  and  they  brought  into  the  classified 
service  and  under  the  competitive^  system  almost 
every  ftnleral  ofhce  to  which  that  system  (jould 
possil)ly  l)e  mn<l<'  to  a|)|)ly.  Some  inconven- 
iences, doubtless,  resulted.  For  example,  it 
does  not  scmmii  unreasoiuibh'  to  allow  high  oflicials 
a  full  discretion  in  selecting  their  own  pj-ivat(* 
secretjiries,  when  on<'  considers  the  vastness  of 
the  discretion  in  other  directions  that  thev  exei*- 
cise  in  tin*  ]>ei'forniance  of  their  ordinary  duties. 
It  might  as  w«'ll  be  acknowledged  thai  the  com- 
])etitiv(^  examination  system  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  awkward,  tedious,  and  absurd  way  of  selecting 
public  eiu[)l()y(M»s.  Hut  there  an;  serious  rea- 
sons why  its  adoj)tion  was  necessary  in  the 
United    States.       And    it    will   continue    to    Im 


necessary  until  there  shall  have  arisen  a  new 
generation  of  politicians  completely  weaned  from 
the  notion  that  public  offices  are  legitimate  re- 
wards for  party  or  personal  services. 

Wh   A  k  d  ^^^^  McKinley  administration  would 
for  the      have  done   better,   in  our  judgment, 

Change?      ^^     j^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^    ^j^|j     ^jj     ^j^^^    ^^ 

conveniences  and  to  have  enforced  the  rules  as 
they  stood,  without  taking  a  single  step  in  the 
backward  direction.  The  country  is  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  public  service  was 
really  being  harmed  at  any  point  by  the  oj)eration 
of  the  merit  system,  or  that  any  higher  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  public  work  will  now  actu- 
ally result  from  this  extensive  modification.  The 
only  hearty  praise  that  the  order  has  received  has 
come  from  avowed  adherents  of  the  spoils  svstem. 
An  ortler  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be  made  un- 
less in  consequence  of  some  clear,  strong,  and 
well-considered  demand  for  it,  backed  up  by  a 
body  of  disinterested  opinion.  But  where  was 
the  demand  in  this  instance  ?  l*resident  Mc- 
Kinley's  own  board  of  civil-service  commis- 
sioners was  not  even  consulted,  if  undenied  re- 
ports may  be  believed.  Those  Republican  news- 
papers whoso  support  of  the  administration  has 
been  most  sincere  and  valuable  have,  as  a  rule, 
condemned  the  order  as  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  record  and  pledges  and  to  the  position 
of  the  party  on  the  civil -service  question. 


Affairs 


In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  lull 


In  in  British  political  activity.  The 
England,  Transvaal  question  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  newspapers,  but  most  Englishmen 
are  relitjved  to  find  tliat  Lord  Salisbury  has  not 
the  faintest  notion  of  making  war  against  Pres- 
ident Kri'iger.  The  Alaska  boundary  has  been 
discussed  between  the  British  Government  and 
Ambassador  Choate  with  the  utmost  courtesy  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  only  in  Canada  and  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
that  the  question  is  argued  with  feeling.  The 
British  opponents  of  Bussia  are  much  exercised 
over  the  easy  manner  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's 
governm(»nt  has  acquiesced  in  the  Russian  plan 
ol*  a  railroad  straight  to  l*ekin,  bu'i  the  country 
as  a  whole  evidently  sustains  Lord  Salisbury. 
An  interesting  event  has  been  the  celebration 
of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  whole  civilized  world  was  glad  to  join 
in  expressions  of  sincere  congratulation.  The 
Queen  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  museum  in 
the  west  of  London,  gave  her  birthplace,  Ken- 
sington Palace,  to  the  nation,  and  made  the  an- 
noqjicement  that  she  would  not  henceforth 
appear  on  public  occasions.     The  Liberal  party 
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might  bope  to  gain  back  its  lost  hold  upon  the 
country  in  due  time  if  only  it  could  find  strong 
«,nd  united  leadei-siiip.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
though  supposed  to  be  in  retirement,  baa  con- 
tinued bis  attacks  upon  ritualism  in  the  eEtab' 
lished  Church, and  it  is  among  possible  things  that, 
the  church  question  may  «ome  to  be  the  dom- 
inating party  issue.  An  episode  of  more  than 
passing  interest  has  been  the  attempt  of  two  of 
the  great  London  dailies  to  establish  Sunday 
■morning  editions.  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Daily  Mail  were  the  newapapera  in  question. 
They  encountered  so  much  opposition  that  they 
■were  glad  to  give  up  the  experiment.  The 
principal  opposition  was  scarcely  due  to  Sab- 
batarian scruples.  The  feeling  in  England  is 
that  the  higher  interests  of  civilization  do  not 
demand  seven-day  journalism,  and  that  the  news- 
paper men  themselves  ouglit  to  be  protected  from 
the  extra  strain.  Lord  Rosebery  was  influential 
against  the  Sunday  experiment. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  famine  in  the 
In  northwestern  provinces  at  present,  of 

*""'«-  which  Mr.  Stead,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing June  at  The  Hague  and  who  visited  Russia  in 
May,  writes  as  follows  :  ' '  The  northeastern  prov- 
inces of  Russia  are  smitlen  with  a  great  dearth, 
which,  as  it  has  left  3,000,000  people  desti- 
tute, may  rigbtly  be  regarded  a  famine.  The 
Empress  Dowager  and  the  Red  Cross  Society 
are  doing  a  noble  work.  The  Emperor  has  sub- 
Bcribed  enormous  sums  from  his  own  purse,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  despite  all  voluntary 
efforts,  the  mortality  will  be  very  great.  No  rain 
fell  last  year  in  a  region  as  large  as  France,  with 
the  result  that  every  green  thing  withered  up, 


and  the  unfortunate  natives,  many  of  whom  are 
Tartars,  and  others  belonging  to  various  Finnish 
tribes,  have  been  eking  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence by  eating  weeds,  bark,  and  clay.  Hence  an 
outbreak  of  scurvy  in  a  moat  malignant  form, 
the  description  of  which  recalls  some  of  the 
scenes  of  the  lazar  house.  These  periodical  re- 
currences of  famine  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  organize  a  famine  relief  department  ' 
in  Russia  as  in  India. 

Ti<<LiKkiivt  "Bad  as  the  famine  is,  it  is  a  less 
Huitias      serious   trouble  for    Russia  than  the 

Unimrsititt.  wretched  coil  of  misunderstanding 
and  mismanagement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  all  the  universities  in  the  empire.  No 
greater  disaster  could  be  imagined  for  Russia 
than  that  the  rising  youth  of  the  country  should 
be  driven  into  bitter  antagonism  to  the  Emperor, 
who  is  their  hope  for  the  future  and  around 
whom  they  should  naturally  rally.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and 
of  education  had  deliberately  conspired  in  order 
to  inoculate  30,000  university  students  through- 
out the  empire  with  a  hitter  grudge  against  the  one 
man  without  whose  aid  they  cannot  hope  to  remedy 
the  evils  against  which  they  protest.  Every  one 
admits  that  the  police  blundered  in  the  handling  of 
the  students  at  first.  It  is  probably  equally  true 
that  the  students,  being  morbid,  sensitive,  and 
hot-headed  withal,  did  not  play  their  cards  as 
well  as  they  might  have  done  in  their  protests 
against  the  treatment  which  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  police.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
credit  the  story  which  the  peccant  ministers  ap- 
pear to  have  told  the  Emperor  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  formidable  revoltXtionary  plot  on  the  part 
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of  the  studects  of  the  uDiveraitiea.  In  many 
cases  their  careers  will  be  broken,  their  studies 
are  interrupted,  and  in  every  part  of  Eussia  to- 
day young  men  and  ybung  women  are  brooding 
angrily  over  the  misfortune  which  in  many  cases 
they  have  done  nothing  whatever  to  provoke." 

The  presidency  of  an  important 
K'/rf*™    American  university  or  college  has  be. 

come  80  exacting  a  position  that  an 
ever- increasing  public  interest  is  shown  in  the 
filling  of  vacancies  when  they  occur.  Originally 
the  typical  American  college  president  was  a 
clergyman,  who  stood  high  in  his  denoininatioQ 
by  reason  of  his  gifts  as  an  intellectual  leader 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  bent  for  meta- 
physics. The  change  from  that  point  of  view 
has  been  by  no  means  revolutionary.  The  cler- 
ical president  with  a  bent  for  metaphysics  has 
not  been  repudiated,  and  he  is  still  preferred  by 
a  great  many  colleges ;  but  he  must  lie  soinethi)ig 
more  than  a  mere  theologian,  and  must  add  pro- 
nounced executive  and  organizing  ability  to  a 
fair  degree  of  acquaintance  with  modern  educa- 
tional systems  and  requirements.  He  must  also 
be  a  man  qualified  to  take  the  part  of  a  leading 
citizen  in  his  community  and  liis  State.  Yale, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  venerable 
institution,  has  found  a  president  outside  the 
rank  of  Congregational  ministers.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  with  the  hearty  acquiescence  of 
the  Congregational  clergy  and  laymen  who  still 
constitute  bo  considerable  a  part  of  Yale's  con- 
Btituency.  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  who  now 
quietly  takes  up  the  duties  of  the  president's 
office  on  the  retirement  of  President  Dwiglit  at 
commencement  time,  possesses  as  many  qualili 
cations  as  the  friends  of  Yale  could  fairly 
expect  to  find  in  one  man.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  being  already  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  Yale's  life  and  work.  He  has  tlio 
further  advantage  of  having  already  earned  so 
eminent  a  position  in  the  country  as  a  publicist 
and  a  man  of  weight  that  he  will  not  be  put  to 
any  embarrassment  in  trying  to  live  up  to  his 
great  position.  Thus  he  will  take  the  saddle 
with  the  lirm  and  easy  seat  of  a  veteran,  I'ro- 
fessor  Iladley  is  forty-three  v.'ars  of  age  ftnd  was 
Ii.)ru  in  New  Haven.  His  fatlu-r  was  I'n.f.  James 
Hadley,  emiii.-nt  as  a  da;^sical  scholar  and  a 
teaciier  <if  philulriK'v,  who  il1«o  posscK.sed  a  lireiidth 
and  versatility  that  was  evidenced  by  his  ad- 
mirable little  volume  of  leciures  on  Roman 
law.  I'rofesiior  Hadley  has  becimio  distin- 
guished as  ft  political  economist,  but  hie  special 
studies  rest  upon  the  desirable  Imihis  of  a  very 
broad  scholarship  and  a  gen\iine  interest  in  all 
departments   of  learning.      There    was    a    time 


when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  teacliing  of  economics  at  Yale 
was  limited  to  brilliant  theoretical  attacks  upon 
the  American  protective  tariff,  rnifrssor  Had- 
ley, when  the  opportunity  came  to  him  to  give 
up  miscellaneous  tutoring  at  bis  al'ma  muferajnd  to 
devote  himself  to  economics,  intrbijuced  modern 
scientific  methods  which  commanded  the  heartiest 
confidence  and    respect  of   everybody,    whether 


free-traders  or  protectionists,  orlliodox  gold  men 
or  bimetallic  heretitrs.  At  the  lime  in  the  early 
80a  when  he  began  as  a  post-graduate  student 
to  de vote  himself  to  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects, the  transportation  question  whs  an  alisorb- 
ing  one  in  the  Utiiti-d  States.  There  whs  the 
same  furor  against  railroad  iiioriopolies  a!  ilinl 
time  that  exists  at  present  against  trusts.  I'vo- 
fessor  Hadh'y,  though  still  under  thirty,  wrote  a 
book  on  the  subject  which  did  more  than  any 
oth('r  oiu!  thing  to  nuike  the  transjKijtatii.n  prob- 
lem n-ally  cumpreheiisible  to  the  Americiin  pub- 
lic, Kur  two  years  he  served  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  for  ihi:  folate  of  C'nnneclicut, 
and  so  used  the  opportunity  as  to  make  himself 
deservedly  trusted  ever  since  as  one  of  the  first 
authorities  upon  labor  organization,  factory  leg- 
islation, wage  questions,  and  kimired  niattei's. 
Professor  Hadley  is  a  writer  of  rare  cleaniess 
and  ]>ersuasiveness  and  a  public  speaker  whose 
success  lii's  in  the  fact  that  he  always  has  some 
thing  lu  siLV  that  is  worth  while. 
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Another  very  interestiug  ii 
wfi'/'cnifct     *'^^  selection  for  the  presidency  of  a 

great  university  is  tlie  choice  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  University  of  California.  Private 
benefactions — notably  the  princely  gifts  of.  Mrs. 
Hearst — are  cooperating  with  the  State  treasury  in 
the  work  of  developing  the  university  at  Berkeley; 
and  a  great  future  is  predicted  for  it.  Professor 
Wheeler  has  been  looked  upon  for  several  years 
past  as  a  very  promising  piece  of  presidential 
timber.  He  has  been  professor  of  Greek  and 
comparative  philology  at  Cornell  since  188G,  and 
he  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  position 
as  a  classical  scholar  is  tlioroughly  established, 
and  his  current  papers  on  Alexander  the  Great 
in  the  Century  Magazine  have  shown  the  wider 
public  how  broad  a  grasp  ho  has  upon  the  great 
movement  of  the  world's  political  history,  and 
also  how  entertainingly  he  can  write.  Professor 
Wheeler  ia  anything  but  a  recluse  student  of  the 
type  that  gives  a  life's  devotion  to  the  dative 
case  ;  and  he  is  widely  known  in  New  York  for 
his  effectiveness  as  a  campaigner  and  his  unusual 
aptitude  for  practical  politics.  The  regents  of 
the  University  of  California  could  not  have  tubAq 
a  better  selection. 

The  vacancy  at  Brown  University, 
/wSme"    c*"sed  by  the  removal  of  President 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews  to  Chicago 
last  year,  has  now  been  filled  by  the  selection  of 
the  Itev.  Dr.  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  pastor  of 


(The  new  President  □[  Bnti 


the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Xew  York 
City.  Dr.  Faunce  is  a  prominent  ahimnus  of 
Brown,  having  graduated  with  honor  in  1880, 
after  which  he  remained  for  a  while  as  a  tutor. 
Like  Presidents-elect  Hadley,  of  Yale,  and 
Wheeler,  of  California,  Dr.  Faunce  spent  some 
time  in  jwist- graduate  study  in  German  universi- 
ties. For  several  yeare  he  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Brown  University,  and  during  all  the  years  of 
his  pastorate  he  has  kept  close  touch  with  educa- 
tional and  university  work.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing experimental,  therefore,  in  his  return  to 
Providence  as  the  head  of  Rhode  Island's  fine 
and  growing  university.  Dr.  Fniince  is  a  very 
brilliant  public  speaker,  and  his  selection  is  re'- 
garded  by  all  friends  of  Brown  as  wise  and 
felicitous. 

^j^^^  There  had  been  no  official  annonnce- 
frfucat/oBoi  ment  of  the  choice  of  a  president  for 

Notes.  Amherst  when  these  pages  were 
closed  for  the  press,  but  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  choice  of  the  trustees  had  fallen 
upon  Prof.  George  Harris,  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  whose  acceptance  of  the  post 
would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  host 
of  Amlierst  men  throughout  the  country. 
The  vacant  chancellorship  of  the  Univereity  of 
Iowa,  it  is  understood,  has  been  offered  to  the 
popular  and  successful  head  of  the   University 
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of  Nebraska,  Cliancellor  MacLean.  It  is  also 
anuounced  that  tlie  University  of  Oregon  has 
chosen  for  its  president  Dr.  F.  S.  Slroog,  a 
member  of  the  teacljing  staff  in  the  department 
of  history  at  Yale  and  a  Yale  graduate  of  the 
year  1884.  Mrs.  Stanford  has  made  over  to  the 
Stanford    University  a  further  vast  amount  of 


property,  .and  Mr.  Carnegie  lias  contribut&J  the 
cost  of  a  new  engineering  laboratory  to  the 
Stevens  Institute.  The  opulent  giver,  it  is  said, 
is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  neglected  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  always  insatiate  college  world. 


Tht  Oem 


The  Democratic  situation  may  to 
"  of  some  extent  be  affected  by  the  death 
Ur.  Siana.  ^^  ^-^^  j^^j,  Richard  P.  Bland,  of 
Missouri,  which  occurred  at  his  home  near  Leb- 
anon in  that  State  on  June  15.  Mr.  Bland  was 
the  foremost  advocate  in  this  country  of  the 
policy  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Hut  for  the 
electrical  effect  upon  the  convention  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  famous  speech,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Bland  would  have  been  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  in  1890.  His  death  will  re- 
move from  the  convention  next  year  a  Democrat-. 
ic  leader  who  would  certainly  have  contended 
strongly  for  an  uncompromising  plank  in  favor 
of  free  coinage.  Hia  Congressional  care<'r  began 
with  his  election  in  18T2,  and  he  had  repre- 
sented his  district  continuously  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  term. 


The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
FranK  Railroad,  Mr.  Frank  Thomson,  died 
nomian.  ^^  j^jg  jjome  near  Philadelphia  on 
June  ti.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the  jnesidency 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  Thomson  was 
a  ti-ained  railroad  man  who  was  practically 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  railroad  work  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Mr.  Thomson,  though 
only  twenty  j'ears  of  age  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  had  spent  several  years  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Altoona,  where 
he  had  learned  everything  alxiut  the  construction 
of  locomotives  and  had  shown  great  capacity. 
Col,  Tom  Scott  was  then  general  aui>erintendent 
of  the  road,  and  when  Lincoln  made  Colonel 
Scott  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  AVar  on  account 
of  his  fitness  to  take  charge  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  and  supplies,  young  Thom- 
son became  Scolfs  right-hand  man  in  that 
work,  and  he  made  a  marvelous  record.  In 
1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  Thomson  be- 
came superintendent  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system.  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  that  great  com- 
pany, until,  on  the  death  of  President  George 
B.  Roberts  in  1897,  he  was  promoted  from  the 
first  vice- presidency  to  the  highest  position.  His  ' 
career  in  detail  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  wonderful  development  of  railroad 
transportation  lu  this  count^^ 

-  In  the  obituary  hat  of  the  month  occur 

Otiiuari/  the  name'!  of  some  eminent  Europeans, 
*'''"  among  w  horn  art.  to  Ik  noted  esi>ecially 
the  Spanish  statesman  Fmilio  Caslelar  and  the 
French  artist  Itosa  Bonh(ui  Castelur  was  in 
IiH  sixtj  seventh  jear  A\  hile  still  a  boy  he 
nas  a  prolific  wiittr  and  he  had  become  a  jw- 
litical  orator  of  noti,  I  j  tl  l  time  he  was  twenty- 
two  or  thertaboitts  \t  twcnly-live  he  was 
made  professor  tf  histi  m  J't  the  Cniversitv  of 
Madrid  There  follomd  a  hng  career  of  polit- 
ical journaliBm,  oratory,  piirhiimeutary  activity, 
and  labor  for  the  i)i<imutiun  of  the  republican 
cause  in  Spain.  Fur  ji  short  tiinu  in  1873  Castelar 
was  at  the  head  of  tlie  government.  A  few 
years  later  he  ai-cepted  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy as  a  practical  necessity  (or  Simin.  Uji  to 
the  very  last  Citstelar  was  a  connlant  and  prolific 
writer  for  Spanish  and  foreign  periodicals.  He 
had  formerly  Urn  a  great  admii-ev  of  the  United 
States,  but  all  his  vuheiiience  of  rhetoric  was 
turned  against  this  country  when  it  took  up  arms 
against  the  Spanish  rc-jimc  in  Cuba.  Mr,  Ernest 
Knaufft,  in  a  special  article  elsewhere  in  this 
numljcr,  tolls  the  story  of  the  career  of  Rosa 
Honheur. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


THE  FIGHTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

May  23.— Generals  MacArthur  and  Fnnston,  with  the 
Kansas  and  MontAna  volunteer  infantry  and  the  Utah 
Battery,  disperse  BOO  insurgenta  intrenched  on  the  rail- 
road beyond  Sbu  Fernando,  near  Santa  Anita,  Luzon  ; 
the  insurgent  loss  is  heavy,  many  prisoners  being  taken 

by   the   Americans Two  companies    of   the  Third 

Iiifanty  and  two  companies  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  returning  from  San  Miguel  to  Butinag,  es- 
corting a  Htgnal  party,  are  harassed  by  InsurgeDts  ;  1 

American  is  Jiilled  and  14  wounded General  Law 

ton's  expedition  arrives  at  Malolos,  having  marched  120 
miles  in  30  days,  had  22  figlita,  captured  38  towns,  de- 
stroyed 300,000  bushels  of  rice,  killed  400  insurgents, 
wounded  double  that  number,  and  lost  only  6  men 

killed  and  31  wounded The  Oregon  and  Minnesota 

volosteers  return  to  Manila  for  a  rest  from  campaigning. 

June  3.— Active  operations  are  resumed  against  the 
insurgents  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Manila;  atorce 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Hall  and  consisting 
of  11  companies  of  the  Oregon  regiment,  6  companies  of 
the  Colorado  regiment,  4  troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
8  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry.  4  companies  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  4  compnuieaof  the  Wyoming  regiment, 
and  4  mountain  guns,  advances  from  the  pumping  ata- 
tion,  near  Manila,  while  the  Washington  and  North 
Dakota  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  the  Twelfth 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  Whol ley,  advance  from  Paslg. 

June  4. — General  Hall  occupies  Antipole  and  con- 
tinues his  advance  down  the  Morong  peninsula. 

June  5.— General  Hall  occupies  Morong  without  re- 
sistance ;  the  insurgents  escape  to  the  northeast. 

JunelO.— An  advanceis  begun  against  the  insurgents 
in  the  province  of  Cavite,  south  of  Manila ;  a  brigade 
consisting  of  6  companies  of  the  Colorado  regiment, 
3  battalions  of  the  Ninth  and  3  battalions  of  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  a  troop  of  the  Nevada  cavalry, 
dismounted,  and  Scott's  Battery,  with  4  mountain 
guns,  commanded  by  General  Wheaton,  and  a  bri- 
gade made  up  of  the  Second,  Thirteenth,  and  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  3  ciimpsnies  of  the  Twelfth  Infan- 
try, and  a  detitchment  of  light  artillery,  commanded 
by  General  Ovensbiiie,  all  led  by  General  LiHWton, 
with  on  escort  composed  of  Russell's  detachment  of  the 
Signal  Corps  and  Stewart's  troc)p  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
mounted,  march  south  from  San  Pedro  Macati,  on  the 
Paaig  Biver,  and  then  toward  Bakor ;  after  several 
sharp  skirmishes  the  insurgents  retreat  southward 
along  the  shore ;  several  of  the  Americans  are  wounded 
and  many  are  prostrated  by  the  heat;  2  officers  are 
killed. 

June  11, — The  American  troops  occupy  Las  Pinas  and 
ParaiiHiiue,  former  strongholds  of  the  Filipino  iusur- 

June  13. — General  Lawton  fights  the  liveliest  engage- 
'ment  of  the  war  south  of  Las  Pinas;  American  Held 
guns  are  engaged  against  n  Filipino  battery  concealed 
in  the  Jungle ;  the  American  gunboats  bombard  the 
insurgents  along  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakor; 


(Republican  nominee  tor 


of  Ohio.) 


the  Fonrteenth  and  Twenty-flrst  Infantry  cross  the 
Zapote  River,  carrying  the  trenches,  while  the  Inaur- 
gents  are  attacked  In  the  rear  by  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth 
Infantry  and  retreat  to  the  fortified  town  of  Imua, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Bakor ;  100  Filipinos  are  1»- 
lieved  to  have  been  killed  and  800  wounded  In  the 
engagement. 

June  15,— General  Lawton  captures  the  town  of  Imns. 

June  16.— The  insurgents  attack  the  American  lines 
in  force  near  San  Fernando  alad  are  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  by  the  brigades  of  Generals  Funston  and  Hale. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

May  31.— Important  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  of 
Cuba,  Pcwto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  are  announced 
at  Washington. 

May  33.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  adjourns 
for  the  term  —  A  s[)ecial  session  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature called  toconsider  amendments  to  the  franchis©- 
tax  bill  begins  at  Albany. 

May  25.— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  the 
amended  franchise-tax  bill  and  adjourns. 

May  26.— Governor  Roosevelt,  ot  New  York,  signs  the 
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amended  franchise-tax  bill  an  pOBBe.l  by  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legltilature. 

May  37,— Wisconsin  Representatives  in  Congress  de- 
cide to  give  their  solid  support  to  General  Henderson, 
of  Iowa,  tor  tlie  Speakership. 

May  38.— The  S»ciHl  Di'incicrata  of  Massachusetts 
nominate  Winfleld  I'.  Porter  for  (jovernor. 

May  29. — President  McKlnley  issuet  an  order  remov- 
ing about  4,000  ofBces  fnmi  the  cliisiifled  civil  service 
and  making  other  extensive  Lhanifes  ...  The  report  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  commission  is  submitted  to  tbe 
Presideut. 

May  30.— Governor  Dyer,  of  Khode  Island,  Is  inau- 
gurated for  a  third  term. 

May  31. — 'I'he  Republican  Hepresentatlves  In  Congress 
from  Minnesota  decide  to  support  General  Henderson 
for  Speaker. 

Jnne  1. — The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  rejects  the  appli- 
cation made  in  behalf  of  the  Cieur  U'Alene  rioters  (or 
a  writ  of  huheiis  corpus. 

June  2.— Ohio  Hepulilicans  nominate  George  K.  Nash 
for  governor Kepresentative  A.  J.  liopkins,  of  Illi- 
nois, withdraws  from  the  Speakership  contest  in  favor 
of  Gen.  D.  B.  Henderson,  o(  Iiiwa. 

June  8. — The  Republican  Representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  agree  to  support  General  Hen- 
derson for  the  Speakership. 

June  6.— The  Republican  Representatives  o(  New 
York  decide  to  support  General  Henderson  for  the 
Speakership. 

June  9.— President  McKinley  appoints  the  following 
commission,  under  authority  of  Congress,  \a  determine 


the  most  feasible  and  practical  route  for  an  isthniinn 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  aod  Pacific  Oceans:  Henr 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.;  Samuel  Pasco,  o[ 
florida ;  Alfred  Noble,  C.E.,  of  lUiuoU ;  Gw.rge  S. 
Morrison,  C.E„  of  New  York  ;  Col.  Peler  C.  Ilnins,  f. 
S.  A.:  Prof.  William  H.  Barr,  of  Connecticut ;  I.leut.- 
Col.  O.  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A.;  I.*wis  M.  Haupt,  C.K.,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  Prof,  Emory  R.  .ruliiisiin,  of  I'l^nti- 
sylvania. 

June  H.— Pennsylvania  Deniocratsuieet  in  convention 
at  Marriitbiirg. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT.- FOREIGN. 

May  25.— In  the  Italiiiii  CliamixT  tlii'  iirw  ciiliinet 
gains  its  tlrat  parlianieiiliiry  vicimy  by  ii  niiijurityof  81 
in  a  house  of  327. 

May  2«.-Tl.e  trial  of  M.  IKtii 
inciting  the  army  to  rcvulf  is 
Finnish  Diet  lulupts  witboitl  miiailk'iitiiiii  tin-  niiliMi-y 
service  bill  reconimt'iKkil  liy  llie  Kinliisii  tivniy  (.-oniiiiit- 
t«e  and  opposes  the  one  pi'oposeil  by  Russia, 

May  30, — Tile  Qnecn  Kegent  of  Spain  jiigns  a  decn* 
appointing  Mnrslial  Mitrtilie/.  de  Cam|>i>s  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Seii.itf. 

May  Ml.— 11.   Miinaii,   thi'  I*rociireur-(;C-UL-nil  iif  tin' 

of  theseiiti'iicMif  (:ii|>tiiiii  Uri-vfus  pjissu.i  in  L«H,  iinil 
asks  tilt  court  to  or.lcr  a  fn-sli  .■nnrt-jnartiiil. . .  .M.  IM- 


ihi-  chiirKi'  of 


lUlMe  i.- 


i„pt.-.l 


(Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States.) 


from  llic  tlin>iie  (it  tlic  oiH'iiinK  of  tbc;  C(irli-»,  an- 
nounces that  a  bill  will  Iw  presented  ceding  lo  Germany 
the  Lailrone  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam, 
which  has  Iwen  taken  by  the  United  States,  the  Caro- 
lines, and  the  Palaos  Islands, 
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JUDB  S.— The  CoDit  of  Cassadon  at  Paris  renders  its 
verdii^  ordering  a  new  court>martlaI  iCor  Dreyfua. 

June  4.— A  violent  deniODHtratlon  is  made  against 
President  Loubet  by  anti-Semitic  societies  at  the  Au- 
teuil  raceM:ourse. 

June  5.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  ap. 
proval  of  the  government's  course   in  prosecuting  the 

leaders   in   the   attack    on    President   Loubet The 

British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  S93  to  51, 
passes  the  grant  of  £30,000  to  General  Lord  Kitchener  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  John  Morley  registers  a 
protest  against  the  spoliation  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb. 

June  13.— The  French  cnbinet  resigns  l>ecause  of  an 
adverse  vote  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

June  IS.— Baron  de  Christlani  is  sentenced  at  Paris 
to  four  years'  imprisonment  for  assaulting  President 
LonbeL 

Jane  H.— The  new  Austro-Hungnrlan  customs  bill 
Is  introduced  in  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  35.— The  governorof  Jamaica 
receives  instructions  from  the  Co- 
lonial Office  at  London  to  send  two 
delegates  from  the  legislature  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  our  State 
Department  on  Jamaica's  tariff  and 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 

May  36.— A  letter  from  Secretary 
Hay  toSirAlfred  Austin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  luternatioual  copyright  is 
made  public. 

May  27.— An  official  statement  of 
the  reasons  tor  the  breaking  oft  in 
negotincioDs  with  Canada  is  made 
In  Washington. 

May  SB.— The  Spanish  system  of 
courts  in  the  Philippines,  which 
have  been  closed  since  the  American 
occupation,  is  revived  under  Ameri- 
can sovereignty. . ..A  statement  is 
made  in  Washington  deflning  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioners in  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 

May  30.— President  Krliger  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  arrive  at  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free 
State,  to  confer  regarding  the  grievances  of  the  Uit^ 
landers. 

June  8, — DiploniHtic  relations  with  Spain  are  resume<l 
by  the  United  States;  President  McKinley  receives 
the  Duke  de  Arcos,  the  new  SpaJilsh  minister  at 
Washington. 

June  6.— The  terms  on  which  Spain  cedes  to  Germany 
the  Ladrone,  Pelew,  and  Caroline  Islands  are  made 
public  In  the  German  Reichstag. 

June  T. — It  is  announced  that  the  Bloemfontein  con- 
ference between  President  Krliger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  resulted  in  failure. 

June  14.— The  Spanish  Senate  adopts  the  hill  ceding 
Spain's  remaining  Islands  in  the  Pacific  to  Germany — 
The  Transvaal  Raad  accepts  the  franchise  proposals 
made  by  President  Krliger  as  his  final  concession  to 
Great  Britain,  but  suspends  their  operation  till  they  are 
referred  to  popular  vote. 


June  15. — Servian  troops  are  ordered  out  to  expel 
Turkish    and  Albanian   soldiers  who   have   attacked 

Servian  villages The  arbitrators  in  the  Venezuelan 

bouudary  dispute  hold  their  first  session  iu  Paris. 

June  16.— A  reciprocity  treaty  covering  trade  rela- 
tionsbetween  the  United  States  and  Barbados  issigned 
at  Washington. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

May  30.— M.  de  Staal  makes  a  presidential  speech  in- 
troducing business  of  conference Three  committees 

named:  CI)  Armaments ;  (3)  Rules  of  War;   (3)  Arbi- 


i  chosen 


(Inquisitor  of  Dreyfui 


May  33. — Presidents  and  vice-presidents  a 
for  each  of  the  committees. 

May  25.— Committee  No.  3  meets  at  the  Huis  ten 
Bosch,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections — namely  that 
of  the  Brussels  Conference  and  that  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
May  26.— Committee  'Su.  3  on  b.t- 
bitration,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Bourgeois,  meets  ;  the  principle 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  accept- 
ed without  dissent ;  Russian  propo- 
sals intro<luced  ;  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote  proposes  permanent  tribunal ; 
subcommittee  of  eight  appointed ; 
sub-committee  No.  1  on  armaments, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Beer- 
May  2T.— Both  sections  of  commit- 
tee No,  3  meet  and  deal  with  the 
of  prisoners  of  war  and 
of  the  Geneva  Con- 
May  29. — Sub-committee  No.  8  con- 
siders the  Russian  arbitration  plan 
alongwith  that  proposed  by  Sir  Ju- 
lian   Pauncefote Sut>-committee 

No.  1  conslilers  the  limitation  to  ar- 
tillery In  use  in  navies  and  fortress- 
es ;  substance  of  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote's  proposal  published. 

May  80.- The  text  of  the  Russian 
proposals  on  arbitration  is  pub- 
lished. 

May  31.— Proposals  of  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  commissioners  are  communicated  to  the  sub- 
committee, or  "  ComlU!  de  RMactlon,"  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee ;  the  text  of  the  American  project  is 
published, 

June  1.— The  American  plan  of  mediation  is  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  arbitration 

June  5.— The  arbitration  section  adopts  the  proposals 
of  the  sub-committee,  including  the  first  six  clauses  of 
the  Russian  scheme  of  arbitration,  the  ItaliMi  proposal, 
and  the  scheme  of  special  mediation  proposed  by  Secre- 
eary  Holls,  of  the  American  delegation, 

June  9.— The  drafting  committee  of  the  arbitration 
section  begins  consideration  of  the  proposition  (or  a 
permanent  tribunal. 

June  13.— The  Red  Cross  sub-committee  of  thesection 
on  rules  of  war  reports  in  favor  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  applied  to  naval  warfare. 
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(New  president  of ' 
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:    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

May  21.— The  HteBinBhipPorJ«,o(  the  American  Hue, 
goes  OD  the  rocks  near  tlie  MAnaclea,  off  the  ('oriiish 
const ;  the  iwssengerH, with  their  baggageniHitheniHils, 
are  landed  nftfely  at  Falmouth;  the  ship  has  to  be  aban- 
doned  The  town  of  Porosow,  Poland,  is  destroj-ed  by 

fire,  with  a  loss  of  13  lives A  niouunit'iitto  Priisfdeut 

Carnot  is  unveiled  at  Dljou,  France. 

May  23.— The  lutematlonnl  Miners'  Congress  meets 
fit  BrusselB. 
May  23.— Admiral  Dewey,  on  tha  Olympin,  arrives  at 

Hong  Kong The  peace  jubilee  at  Wnshingtou  begins 

with  a  military  and  naval  parade. 

May  M.— Queen  Victoria'a  eightieth  birthday  ts  ob- 
served throughout  the  world The  Tuberculosis  Con- 

greas  is  opened  in  Berlin Twelve  persons  are  killed 

and  60  wounded  in  disturbances  growiug  out  of  a  work- 
men's strike  at  Riga,  in  Russia- 
May  25.— Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hsdley  is  elected  president 
cf  Yale  University The  International  .Miners' Con- 
gress unanimously  carries  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
minimiini  wage,  which   each   nation   should    flx  for 

lt«el( One  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  are  destroyed 

by  fire  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  1,000  persons  rendered 

May26.— Thefailure  is  announced  of  NeilHon  Brothers, 
an   important   firm    in    the   steel   and   iron  trade  at 

May  28.— Seven  persons  are  killed  and  40  Injured  in  a 
train  wreck  on  the  Chicago,  Cedar  Kapids  &  Northern 
B.  R.,  near  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

May  30.— Yellow  fever  reappears  In  New  Orleans — 
Ex-Presldent  Harrison  delivers  aa  oration  at  the  tomb 
of  Lafayette. 

May  81.— Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  conveys  to  the  Stan- 
ford University  the  bulk  of  her  property,  real  and 
personal, 

June  1.— Major  Marchand  Is  warmly  received  in  Paris 
Baltimore  shipbuilders  go  on  strike  for  a  nine-hour 

June  2.— Six  masked  men  hold  up  a  Union  Paclflo 


train  near  Wilcox,  Wyo.,  blow  up  the  express  car  with 
dynamite,  and  eNca|>e  with  their  booty. 

June  3,— The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Fauce  Is  elected 
president  at  Dniwn  University. 

June  9.— A.  J,  Cassntt  is  electeil  president  of  the 
Peiiu.sylvania  Hailroad,  to  suiTi-ed  the  lale  Frank 
Thomson. 

June  10.— The  torpedivbcuit  Strlngham  Is  launched 

at  Wilmington,    Del Strei-t-rHilrcmd    employees   In 

Cleveland  go  on  strike,  tying  up  fourteen  linns The 

American  cup  defender  VuUnnbUi  is  launched  at  Bri>> 
tol,  R.  I. 

June  13— A  torniiilo  di-Hlr<iyM  the  prlncijial  part  of 
New  Richmond,  Wis.,  killing  ISO  persons  and  injuring 
300 T.  G.  Khaughnes.'iy  isi-hOHen  to  suctr.'ed  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Home  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacido 
Railway. 

June  18,— The  town  of  Herman,  in  Nelira»ka,  Is  de- 
stroyed by  a  tJimado  and  -10  jx-rsoiis  are  killi^d,  while 
many  more  are  seriously  injnrcl. . .  .A  statue  of  Presl- 
dent  Chester  A.  Arthur  is  unveiled  In  Madison  Square, 
New  York  City. 

June  H.— Henry  O.  Ilavemeyer  teslifies  before  the 
lodUHtrial  CommiH^ion  in  Washington  reganling  the 
business  methods  of  the  American  Sugar  Heflning 
Company. 

June  le.— The  Standard  Oil  Coiii])jiny,  incorixiriited 
in  New  Jersey,  increasesltscapital  stock  truuif  10,000, ODD 
to  tI10,000,000. 

OBITUARY. 

May  S3,— Gen.  Christian  D.  WoliT,  of  St.    Louis,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  TT. 
May  23.— Gen.  Moritz  Perezel,  87. 


(New  president  of  the  Pennsi-lvsnla  Usllroac 
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May  24.— Lord  Baher,  83 Rev.  Canon  Wilkinson, 

83.  ...MaJ.-GuQ.  Sir  Claud  Hamilton,  68. 

May  25. — Etnilio  Castelar,   the  Spanish   orator  and 

politician,  60 Kosa  Bonbeur,  the  French  artist,   7T 

(see  page  S*). 

May  ST.— Dr.  Alpbonse  Charpeutier,  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Meditine,  03. . .  .Gen,  George  W.  West,  of 

Athol,  Mass.,  67 Col.  David  French  Boyd,  formerly 

president  of  the  Loitislaoa  State  University,  64. 

May  S8.— Dr.  Henry  E.  Crampton,  of  New  York  City, 
6S Ei-Gov.  Frederick  William  M.  Holliday,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 71. 

May  28.— Gen.  Minto  Playfair,  71. 


May  30,— Dr.  Norman  Eeir,  the  Brttfsh  Inebriate  spe- 
cialist  General  de  Ganay,  of  Paris,  Sfl. 

May  31.— AlliertPaek,  the  well-known  Michigan  cap 
Italiat  and  politician. 

June  1. — John  Smart,  the  Scottish  landscape  painter, 
60.  ...Robert  Cox,  member  of  the  British  Parliament 

for  South  Edinburgh,  64 Capt.  Henry  Horn,  yachting 

editor  of  the  London  Times. 

June  2.— Gov.  William  H.  Ellerbe.  of  South  Carolina, 
37, ..  .Ex-Gov.  Elisha  Baxter,  of  Arkansas,  72, ..  .William 
John  Haines,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1913,  the  Mexican 
War,  and  the  Civil  War,  113. 

June  3. — Johimn  Strauss,  the  famous  Viennese  com- 

June  4.— Duncan  A.  MacXellar,  a  well-known  illua- 
trator  in  black  and  white,  32. 

June  6, — Frank  Thomson,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  58. 

June  6. — Frederick  O.  Prince,  former  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, 81....Kol«;rt  Wallace,  Liberal  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  East  Edinburgh. 

June  7.— Sister  Mary  Frances  Cusack,  known  as  the 
"Nuu  of  Keumare,"69 Augustin  Daly,  the  theatri- 
cal manager,  61 Henry  L.  Clinton,  a  prominent  New 

York  lawyer,  78. 

June  8.— Gridley  James  Fox  Bryant,  once  a  well- 
known  American  architect,  S3. 

June  10. — John  J.  Lalor,  of  Waahington,  a  writer  on 
political  and  economic  subjects Capt,  Henry  Nich- 
ols, communding  the  United  States  monitor  Moiuidr- 
nock  in  Philippine  waters- 
June  II.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Garden  Btaikie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, 79. 

June  13.- Dr.  Lawson  Tait,  pioneer  in  abdominal 
surgery,,  55. 

June  15. — Representative  Richard  Parks  Bland,  of 

Missouri,  04 Rear  Admiral  Pierce  Crosby,  U.S.N., 

76 — Locke  Hiohardson,  the  elocutionist. 

June  16. — Archbishop  Sourrieu,  of  Roueu,  74. 

June  18.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Benjamin  E. 
Harding,  of  Oregon,  67. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  and  gatherings   have 
been  announced  for   the  coming  month  :    The 
National  Educational  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
on  July  11-14 ;  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  OfHclnls  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Id  the  United  States,  at  Augusta,  Maine,  on  July  13~ 
M  ;  the  Internatioual  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
at  Detroit,  on  July  5-10  \  the  World's  Students'  Con- 
ferenceatNorthfleld.  Mass.,  on  July  ]-li;  theconference 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,     •40 
Northfleld,  July  13-24;  the  international  confer 
the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch       h 
at  Indianapolis,  on  July  20-23:  the  iuternation      co 
vention   of    the    Baptist   Young    People's   Un 
America,  at  Richmond,   Va.,   on  July  13-16;  th    d 
cennial   jubilee    convention    of   the    Young   Peop 
Christian  Union  of  the  Uuiversalist  Church  at  L 
Mass.,  on  July  12-111,  and  the  National  Amateur  Press 


Association  at  Chicago,  on  July  6-7.  A  large  nitmber 
of  KUnmier  schools  will  be  In  session  during  the  month, 
and  the  Greater  America  Exposition  will  be  opened  at 
Omaha. 

In  October  next  it  is  planned  to  hold  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
a  carnival  on  the  lines  of  the  Marili  Gras  of  New 
Orleans.  The  features  now  being  arranged  tor  include 
spectacular  street  pageants,  pyrotechnic  displays,  in- 
cluding representations  of  the  battle  of  Manila  and  the 
d  tion  of  Cervera's  fleet,  a  yacht  race  for  a  trophy 

rine  sportH,  au<I  a  grand  fancy  dress  ball.  It  is 
h  ped  to  have  several  of  Uucle  Sam's  warships  present, 
a  d  h  Spanish  cruiser  Relna  Mercedes,  now  lying  at 
k  Navy  Yard,  will  be  open  to  inspection.  The 
will  take  place  at  the  same  time  with  the 
V    g     a  State  fair. 

A  dianapolis,  Ind.,  on  October  10-13,  will  occur  the 
"National  Reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Che  Gray." 


SOME   POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


■'Throngh  tbls  UwBiiKUvil  Havemeypr  sIb1iI»>c1  ; 
This  WM  the  moat  nnkindont  cut  of  nD,"  ctr. 
<FTOin  McKlnley'i  oration  after  Havcmt-yrr  Ktiibbed  thi 
[««.)— From  the  Ji«inuiHNew  York). 


B.— From  tLo  Journal  (New  York) . 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Pbacb:  "Dearmel  How  very  dreadful!  I  wlal:  T  could 
Itop  to  settle  tliat  afTatr.  but  I've  a  pressing  nppolDtment  tit 
The  Hague."— rrom  Punch  (London). 
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THE  ABOVE.— From  tlie  AmaUrdammer. 


From  the  Juuriiol  {UlnneHpollB). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ITS.  Lb  MlLiTARiaiiB:  "  Brother  Nieholaa,  In  the  flght  between 

OoM  PAUt:  '■  Good-mom ing.  Bentlcmeti !  The compUmenta       ns  two  I  ahall  certainly  not  be  tlie  under  dog." 
Of  Finland.  Sicily,  Annpnla,  HolBt-[r(n].'  From  FU/aro  (Vienna). 

TbePkkbident;  "In  the  nanieof  peace,  silence  1" 
From  HooiwcJie  Courant  (The  Hiigue). 


Painted  by  Rosa  Ronhcur  In  ifHi,  when  alie  was  llilrty-one  yeai-s  or  ugf.  Cn 
picture  wna  i-xhlbited  In  the  Salon  of  IBSa,  originally  bought  (or  4l).0no  (i 
bought  by  CornelluH  VanderblU  in  1S87  for  t^OlO.  and  presented  by  bin 
York.    Photographed  from  the  original  pain tliiK  for  the  Reviewh  i>t-  Bt:' 


ilOTxOUi.  ItbearatliodBleHiK.ia-S.  The 
s  ((B.OM},  afterward  sold  tor  aO.OOO  francB, 
the  MetropollUii  Museum  of  Art,  Now 
's.  by  fbarles  W.  BaMlnrd.) 


ROSA   BONHEUR  AND   HER  WORK. 

BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT. 


I 


IN  this  country  there  is  probably  no  better- 
known  picture  than  Rosa  Bonheur's  ' '  Horse 
Fair,"  the  masterpiece  of  the  artist,  who  died  at 
By,  near  Fontainebleau,  France,  on  May  25. 
The  majority  of  tourists  who  pass  through  New 
York  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  once 
there  they  are  loath  to  leave  the  building  with- 
out seeing  this  painting.  Those  who  are  un- 
able to  visit  the  museum  know  the  composi- 
tion from  engravings.  So  wide  is  the  popularity 
of  this  artist  that  every  girl  who  studies  art 
is  assured  by  some  friend  that  she  will  one  day 
become  a  Rosa  Bonheur. 

EARLY    EDDCATION.  . 

In  the  story  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  life  there  is  less 
that  is  romantic  than  one  would  surmise  there 
would  be  in  the  life  of  one  who  at  the  age  of 
thirty  painted  so  celebrated  a  picture  as  the 
"  Horse  Fair,"  who  worked  in  mascuhne  attire, 
and  who  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  '  The  home  life  of  the  Bon- 
heurs  had  its  shady  and  its  sunny  side,  like  that 
of  any  other  French  family. 

The  father  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  Raymond  Bon- 
heur, was  a  drawing  teacher  living  at  Bordeaux. 
Privations  of  poverty  had  been  too  great  for 
Mndume  Bonheur,  and  in  1833  she  died,  leaving 


four  children.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Raymond  Bonheur  moved  to  Paris.  The  eldest 
child,  Rosa,  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  being 
too  young  to  have  the  care  of  her  brothers  and 
sister,  they  were  placed  in  boarding  schools. 
Thus  at  the  threshold  of  her  life  Rosa  Bonheur 
experienced  a  tragedy  never  to  be  forgotten. 

To  this  gifted  girl  very  early  in  her  life  there 
came  serious  obstacles  as  well  as  groat  opportuni- 
ties. When  M.  Bonheur  determined  to  permit 
his  daughter  Rosa  to  follow  an  artistic  career, 
he  met  with  much  opposition  from  family  and 
friends,  who  thought  that  the  field  offered  but 
little  for  a  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
father,  being  an  artist,  gave  her  special  elemen- 
tary instruction  at  an  early  ago — a  privilege  few 
children  enjoy.  At  an  age  when,  in  other 
countries,  children  draw  in  an  aimless,  frivolous 
way,  M.  Bonheur  guided  the  little  Rosa's  first 
efforts  with  liis  experienced  hand,  so  that  while 
still  very  young  alio  became  possessor  of  a  pro- 
fessional technic.  It  is  reported  that  Raymond 
Bonheur  disapproved  of  the  then  prevailing 
method  of  teaching.  Ho  said:  "The  teaching 
of  drawing  is  preeminently  the  training  of  the 
eye.  To  reproduce  an  engraving  is  but  a  matter 
of  time  and  patience,  hut  to  copy  the  most  simple 
object  from  a  model  in  space  proves  a  hundred 


ROSA  BONHEUR  AND  HER  IVORK. 


I"  Lalxnirage  JVfremato  "). 
y  Rosa  Bonheur.    Her  flrht  laree  canvas.    Painted  from  stniKeB  made  in  the  province  ol  NIvernals,  in  central  France, 
In  the  Btiranier  oflS48:  eihibited  in  the  Salon  ot  1W9;  bonghtby  the  French  Qovernincnt  for  the  Museum  of  the 
r  ;l,l]«0  franco.) 


tiiiiea  more  valuable  to  the  student.  One  loams 
infinitely  more  by  copying  simply  and  unaffected- 
ly a  glass  resting  on  a  table  than  by  imitating 
the  most  skillful  tones  of  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
drawing."  So  it  waa  with  her  father's  counsel 
that  Rosa  learned  to  study  primarily  from  nature 
and  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  copying  in  the 
Louvre,  the  second  step  in  her  education;  but 
what  copying  she  did,  what  studying  of  the 
masters  she  undertook,  was  done  assiduously. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  France  is  a  coun- 
try of  museums — or  rather  the  French  are  users 
of  museums  ;  in  tliis  respect  we  Americans  have 
much  to  learn.  Tlie  writer  once  mentioned  to 
an  artist  who  had  studied  in  Paris  that  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  French  painter  Vollon,  whose 
work  is  replete  with  an  excellence  of  technic, 
had  not  attended  an  art  school  nor  received 
training  from  a  master.  "Hut  lie  hatl  the 
Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg,"  the  artist  replied, 
meaning  that  Vollon  had  these  museums  at  his 
disposal  and  that  in  using  them  he  could  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  classical  in  art  expres- 
sion. So  it  was  witii  Rosa  Bonheur  ;  not  only 
was  slie  directed  to  nature  by  her  father,  but  by 
studying  in  the  museums  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  best  forms  of  technical  expression.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  such  advantages. 

She  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  drawings 
for  the  publishers,  but  her  visits  to  the  Louvre 
were  kept  up  regularly.  She  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  and  remained  till  closing  hour,  hardly 
allowing  herself  time  to  eat  the  morsel  of  hread 


that  constituted  her  midday  meal  She  often 
copied  Poussin,  Paul  Potter  and  tujp  and  in 
her  faithful  animal  studies  we  can  see  evidences 
of  the  sincere  Paul  Pottei  s  stjle 

When  the  Lou\  re  tlosed  she  painted  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  which  at  this  tnne  were  open 
country,  and  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  served 
her  aa  sketciiiug-giound  as  it  had  man\  artists 
before  her  day. 

In  a  new  country  like  America  tin  an  student 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  prepaiatory  days 
in  exploring,  with  timid  steps  ground  that  has 
been  well  known  for  centuries  thus  misdirect- 
ing his  energies  ;  or  he  chooses  as  a  pole  star 
some  mediocre  artist  imitating  Ins  mannerisms, 
of  which  in  after-bfe  he  finds  it  hard  to  rid  him- 
self. The  French  student  is  well  tutored  and  is 
saved  all  this  fruitless  cxpenmenting  and  inju- 
dicious hero-worship  BO  if  Rosa  Honlieur  did 
not  reacii  the  hightst  degree  of  excellence  if  she 
did  not  employ  alt  the  best  methods  sanctioned 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  past  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  her  education  She  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  studi  as  had  Vollon  Daubigny, 
Troyon,  Millet,  and  Housstau 

Besides  the  two  factors  in  the  development 
of  her  art  which  we  hav  e  mentioned — her  fatlier's 
technical  teaching  and  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  classical  treasures  in  the  museums — we  must 
consider,  thirdly,  the  influence  of  the  reigning 
school.  No  artist  except  the  iconoclast  can  avoid 
this  factor ;  every  artist  is  the  product  of  his 
own  age. 
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Had  Rosa  Bonheur  established  her  style  before 
18;J0  or  after  1853  her  methods  would  h« 


"A    UMIEK'BRlltUKT  1 

(By  Rosa  Bonhear.  Canvas  18x15.  From  the  H.  D.  New- 
comb  collection.  \«n.  Now  in  tlie  Wolfe  collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  PliotoEraphed  from  Che  original 
painting  for  the  Rsviuw  of  RbViewb  by  Cbarlea  W. 
BuiUanl.) 

different.  (The  year  lfl55  was  the  date  of  the 
Universal  ExhibitioD  in  Paris,  where  tor  the  first 
time  the  b'rench  saw  brought  togetlier  the  modern 

art  of  Europe.)     Inthefiret  

case,  it  is  true,  her  style 
would  have  been  mannered, 
aitiricial,  and  pompous  ;  she 
would  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  Vernet  and  G^- 
ricault,  and  unless  she  had 
a  genius  equal  to  theirs  ar- 
tificiality would  have  pre- 
dominated in  her  work.  Had 
she  learned  her  art  after 
1855  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  been  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Barbizon 
school  and  especially  by  Tro- 
yon.  As  it  was,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  contempoi-aries,  of 
whom  Brascassat  was  repre- 
sentative, were  men  of  an 
intermediate  period  who 
were  alert  enough  to  see 
that  the  artificial  school  of 
Vernet  was  doomed,  and 
who,  though  they  went  to 
nature  for  inspiration,  yet 
were  not  strong  enough  to 
form  a  school.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur'sart  was  of  this  period, 


a  period  that  had  its  counterpart  on  the  conti- 
nent in  the  work  of  Verbocckhoven  and  in  Eng- 
land in  the  work  of  Laiidseer.  At  the  time  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  infancy  wnters  and  painters  alike 
were  protesting  against  tlie  classical  school  then 
in  vogue  in  literature  and  in  art — the  painters 
against  the  school  of  David  and  other  eighteenth- 
century  artists.  This  protest  came  from  the  so- 
called  "  men  of  1830,"  or ,"  Romanticists,"  and 
in  Georges  Sand's  "Mare  au  Diable  "  found  fem- 
inine literary  expression.  Kosa  Bonheur  is  never 
classed  with  this  school  but  slie  felt  its  influence 
and  was  a  true  anti- classicist. 

HER    FIltST    SALON    PICTURES. 

In  IS40,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  fired  by  the 
ambition  to  be  represented  at  the  Salon,  Rosa 
Honiieur  painted  a  picture  destined  for  that  ex- 
hibition. The  common  sense  that  characterized 
her  whole  career  was  shown  on  this  occasion  in 
her  choice  of  subject — two  ordinary  rabbits  eat- 
ing carrots.  Her  second  effort  represented  goats 
and  sheep.  Both  pictures  were  painted  from 
living  models  in  her  father's  studio  and  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1841.  From  that  year  till 
1855  her  work  appeared  annually  at  the  Salon. 
It  was  in  1853,  after  the  "Horse  Fair"  was 
painted,  that  the  Salon  jury  of  admission  declared 
her  exempt  from  examination.  Between  1841 
and  1853  she  worked  hard  building  up  her  repii- 


ly  Rosa  Bonheur.  Can 
poll  tan  Mttfieam  of  A 
fortheRSTiiwoF  Ri 
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IB  XiiSJ.  In  the  Catharine  Wolfe  collection  at  the  Metro- 
.  New  York.  Photographed  from  the  orlginiil  painting 
i-"H  by  Charles  W.  Balllaf^.) 


ROSA  BONHEUR  AND  HER  IVORK. 


(Br  RosB  Bonheur,    Panel  11 1 U.  dat«(l  ISn.    Purchased  bf  Mr.  Stuart  In  1861.    We  believe  the  iHrgesu 

paid  far  this  picture.  In  tlie  Robert  L.  Stuart  collection  in  the  Lenox  Llbrnr;.  Pliotographed  bypermissloDeeDecliitly 
for  the  Review  os  RevikwB  by  E.  S.  Bennett.) 


tBtion,  aecuring  a  name  for  conscientioua  work- 
nianBhip,  a  Eynipathetic  knowledge  of  aniniai  life, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  its  picturesqneness. 


She  studied  during  lier  vacations  as  well  as  in 
the  winters  at  tlie  studio.  In  1845  she  visit«d 
her  sister  at  Bordeaux,  sketching  en  route  and 
traveling  as  far  as  Landes,  a  dreary,  marshy 
country  wliore  tliere  wore  some  disagreeable  epi- 
sodes, for  tile  ignorant  peasants,  unnsed  to  seeing 
artists  at  work,  regarded  her  with  distrust  and 
denounced  her  as  a  witdi,  and  even  assaulted 
her  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  In  1846  a 
two  months'  visit  to  the  old  province  of  Aiivergne 
was  more  profitable.  She  painted  the  powerful 
brown  cows  of  Salers.  surrounded  l>y  the  rugged 
mountains,  with  Puy  de  Dome,  tlie  Plomb  du 
Cantal,  and  the  Puy.Griou  in  the  background. 

During  this  time  Mademoiselle  Bonbeur  exhib- 
ited bronzes  and  figures  in  terra  cotta  and  was 


awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  third  class  in  1845, 
but  in  1848  the  first-class  medal  became  hers. 
In  this  year  the  whole  family  of  Bonheurs — 
Auguste,  Juliette,  and  Rosa  as  painters,  and  Isi- 
dore as  a  sculptor — exhibited  at  the  Salon. 

A    SWISS    FAMILY    ROBIKSON    LIFE. 

At  this  time  the  family  led  a  sort  of  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  life,  an  ideal  life  for  aninial 
painters.  The  studio  in  the  Rue  Rumford,  where 
they  lived,  became  a  veritable  Noah's  ark  with 
its  menagerie  of  birds,  hens,  ducks,  and  sheep. 
Each  day  the  two  boys  took  the  quadrupeds  from 
the  apartment  down  the  six  flights  of  stairs  and 
to  tlie  Monceau  plain,  where  they  were  pastured. 
In  1848,  however,  the  family  moved  to  the  Rue 
de  Touraine  Saint  Germain.  Here  there  was  no 
space  for  the  animals,  so  Rosa  hired  a  place  for 
them  in  the  suburi.>s,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest.  For 
sixty  years  she  worked  at  her  art  but  never  with- 
out her  models  about  her. 
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HER     FIRST    LAROK    CANVAS. 

In  184fi— 49  she  painted  her  first  large  canvas, 
"  Labouraffe  Nivernais,"  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1849 — and  the  reputation  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  was  established.  The  French  Govern- 
meDt  Inaught  this  painting  for  the  Luxembourg, 
though  in  view  of  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  they  paid  only  3,000 
francs  <*600)  for  it. 

In  this  same  year  Raymond  Bonheur  died  and 
Rosa  Bonheur  became  directress  of  the  drawing 
school  for  young  ladies  over  which  he  had 
presided.  Assisted  in  her  duties  by  her  sister 
Juliette,  she  held  this  position  until  1860,  when 
she  resigned  and  was  appointed  </iVec(rjceAono)'a»'re. 

As  we  have  said,  the  "  Lubovruge"  was  her 
first  large  canvas,  and  its  success  inspired  her  to 
undertake  a  second  mammoth  production. 


THE    "HORSE    FAIR. 

This  second  project  was  the  "Horse  Fair" 
("  MuTcbi  aux  Vhevaux").  For  this  canvas  she 
made  innumerable  studies  of  horses,  beginning 
by  making  portraits  of  horses  owned  by  her 
friends,  but  with  a  desire  for  greater  exactness 
she  finally  resorted  to  the  horse-market  itself 

It  was  at  this  time  she  first  assumed  male  atiire. 
For  many  years  she  had  Ijeen  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting the  abattoir.^  of  Paris  accompanieii  by  her 
brother  or  by  her  friend  and  pupil  Mademoiselle 
Micas,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  butchers  and 
cowherds  Hosa  Bonheur  made  anatoniical  studies. 
She  was,  however,  subjecti'd  to  the  ill  mannered 
inquisitiveness  of  the  workmen,  and  therefore 
when  slid  began  her  studies  for  the  "Horse 
Fair  "she  resolved  to  disguise  herself  in  man's 
clothes,  and  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
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•Tum  B.  paintinii  l.y  Mile.  Q.  Actiille-Fould.  The  lar^o  canvas  to  Die  li-ft  mn>-  reprtHeiil  li 
™rn,  Bcconling  to  the  old  oustoni  In  that  part  ol  Franfe— n  suhjei-t  wlih'h  BoHft  Doiili 
nnlshcd.  The  ranvuK  on  which  she  is  working  Is  pvrhnps  the  "Fnnilly  of  Llonn," 
artist  used  for  this  picture  a  lion  and  lioness  wlilch  she  purchnsed  at  Marseilles  and  wh 
for  the  cubs  ahe  used  studies  made  some  time  beCoreatthe  Winter  Circus  in  I'lirln.  "1 
their  mother  and  (civen  to  a  dog  of  tlie  flne  Bordeaux  race  lo  rear;  and  tliU  |i»ar  i 
tenderness  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  that  their  sharp  claws  wtre  very  troublesora 
iBhing  patience."    The  atSituetles  In  the  liackground  are  proluihly  bronzes  hy  Barye  or  r 


'S  of  tie  Pyrenees  threshing 


hirh  wiir 


e  belle 

ed  In  IKKl.  The 
'li  she  kept  In  her  park  at  By: 
liese  had  been  taken  aivay  from 
nlmal  showed  a  truly  maternal 
she  fostered  them  with  aaton- 
.her  French  sculptors.) 


ROSyl  BONHEUR  AND  HER  WORK. 


her  hair  ehort,  tho  masquerade  was  so  perfect 
that  she  was  enabled  to  make  her  studies  un- 
molested. It  was  thus  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  not  a  desire  for  publicity  that  prompted  Ma- 
demoiselle Bonlieur  to  affect  man's  attire.  The 
"  Horse  Fair,"  said  to  be  the  largest  canvas  ever 
produced  by  an  animal  painter,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  of  18r>3  and  awarded  all  tlie  honors  of 
the  Salon 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  this 
painting  to  warrant  its  great 
popularity.  We  see  a  sort  of 
animated  merry-go-round  in 
front  of  an  inclosure  behind 
which  there  is  evidently  a 
track  for  speeding  horses. 
There  are  a  Tl'w  onlookers  in 
the  background,  but  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  a  crowd,  no 
gala-day  banners  nor  flags. 
In  the  ceiiti.T  of  the  canvas 
are  half  a  dozen  horses — 
gray,  brown,  and  son-el — 
and  tliree  or  four  grooms  ; 
one  bronzed  hostler  is  riin- 
ning  beside  a  n<'rvotis  horse 
whose  tether  carrii's  the  inun 
well-nigb  off  his  feet,  so  tlinl 
he  seems  to  run  in  midair,  as 
one  might  run  under  tlii'  in- 
fluence of  laiig]iing  gas.  An- 
other blue-bloused  groom  is 
finding  it  hard  tu  control  two 


gray  Normandy  horses,  his  etbows  beating  against 
his  body  hke  the  wings  of  a  drumming  par- 
tridge. The  horses  are  heavy,  with  amply  hir- 
sute hocks  ;  they  are  saddleless  and  bridleless, 
a  baiter  and  a  rope  bit  serving  as  a  bridle. 
Their  gait  is  the  restless  jerking  movement  of 
horses  being  led  to  new  quarters,  and  not  the 
martial  nervousness  of  race-horses.  Indeed,  the 
title  "Horse  Fair"  conveys  to  the  American 
mind  more  of  festivity  than  the  picture  presents. 
The  title  "The  Horse  llarket"  (.'•  Marrhe  aux 
Cheuaux'')  would  be  more  descriptive. 

"W  hat  ^itnkes  one  most  forcibly  abc ut  the  pa  nt 
n^  IS  its  realism  (Jne  feels  sure  that  the  artist 
painted  f n  m  her  conviction — ti  at  tbtre  aie  no 
tin  al  touches  introduced  for  artistic  effect  She 
must  have  felt  that  every  bnish  inatk  was  neces 
sary  to  tell  her  story  tlut  she  knew  th  loughly 
the  w  lute  horses  and  the  bay  horses  and  was 
sure  that  they  should  be  painted  as  she  painted 
them  that  their  roundel  Imcks  thtir  heaiy 
hoofs  their  tl  ick  necks  belong  to  them  that 
they  were  not  thoroughbreds  and  no  laj  criti 
cism  coull  have  mduced  her  to  change  a  single 
detail  of  their  anatomy  Ihere  is  the  same 
conv  iction  m  hei   rendering  of   the  animals  m 

Weaning  the  Calvis  and  this  is  the  kevnote 
of  her  art  we  feel  vie  can  trust  her  statements 
from  a  sc  entific  point  of  view  her  facts  are  not 
to  be  disputed,  she  knew  her  ground, 

THE     "  HOKSE    FaIh 


In  1855  the  picture  was  sent  by  JIademoiselle 
Bonhenr  to  her  native  town  oi  Bordeaux  and  ex- 
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hibited  there.  She  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  town 
at  the  very  low  price  of  12,(100  franca  [*2,400]. 
Says  Mr.  Ernest  Gainbart  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  P. 
Avery,  printed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum'scata- 
Inpiie:      "  At  that  time  I  asked  her  if  she  would 


sell  it  to  me  and  let  mi 

3  take  it  to  England 

have  it  engravt^d.    She 

said  :      '  1  wish  my  pic- 
ture   to    remain     in   . 

France.       1    will    once 

more    impress    on    my 
countrymen  my  wish  to 
sell  it  to  them  for  12,- 

000    francs.       If    they 

refuse  you  can  have  it, 
but  if  you  take  it  abroad 

,£^-^' 

was  sold  to  Mr.  Bolckow  for  2,500  guineas 
[tl2,000j  and  ie  now  an  heirloom  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Middleboroiigh.  That  ia  the  whole 
history  of  this  grand  work.  The  Stewart  can- 
vas is  the  i-eal  and  true  original  and  the  only 
id  large-size  'Horse  Fair.'  Once  in  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart's 


you 


)   40,- 


000  francs. '  The  town 
failing  to  make  the  pur- 
chase I  at  once  accepted 
her  terms,  and  Kosa 
Boniiour  tlien  placed 
the  picture  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  tendered  her 
the  40,000  francs,  and 
she  said  :  '  I  am  much 
gratified  at  your  giving 
me  such  a  noble  price, 
but  1  do  not  hke  to  feel 
that  [  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  liber- 
ality. Let  lis  see  how 
we  can  combine  in  the  matter.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  have  an  engi-aving  made  from  so 
large  a  canvas.  Suppose  1  paint  you  a  small  one 
of  the  same  suhject,  of  which  I  will  make  you  a 
present';"  Ofconrse  I  accepted  the  gift,  and  thus 
it  happened  that  the  large  work  went  traveling 
over  the  kingdom  on  exhibition  while  Thomas 
Laiidseer  was  making  an  engraving  from  the 
quarter-size  replica.      After  some  time  (in  1857, 

1  think)  1  sold  the  original  picture  to  Mr.  William 
P.  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of  30,000 
francs,  but  as  he  claimed  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  its  exhibition  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
he  tciLlly  only  jiaid  mo  ■J2,000  fraucs  for  it. 
1  c.flered  In  repurchase  the  picture  in  1870  for 
."i(t,  1100  frain-s,  but  ultimately  1  understood  that 
Mr.  Stewart  paid  a  much  larger  price  tor  it 
lui  the  ciiK])ersLon  of  Mr.  Wright's  collection. 
The  ipiarter-size  replica  from  which  the  engraving 
was  made  1  finally  sold  to  Mr.  Jacob  ISell,  who 
bequeathed  it  in  1859  to  the  nation,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  A  sec- 
onil  still  smaller  replica  was  painted  a  few  years 
later  and  was  resold  some  time  ago  in  London 
for  £4,000  [*20,000l.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
water-color  drawing  of  the  '  Ilorae  Fair'  which 


C'rnyon  drawing  by  kosn.  Bonheur.  A  page  Irom  the  HHiat'fl 
Bltetch-boolt.  Tlicse  atudEeg  from  Roaa  Botilieur'a  sketch- 
book Indicate  the  IhoroughneM  with  which  she  (wthered 
data  for  her  paintings,  a  thoroughness  which  Is  Indeed 
charactcrlatlc  o[  most  French  artists,  the  general  standard 
of  the  arlB  In  France  requiring  that  art  expreenlon  be 
scholarly.  In  the  sketch-books  ot  Qerdme.  Meissonler.  De. 
tallle  and  Jacque  are  fonnd  lnnamerabk>  studies  of  anlmala 
almllar  In  stcuracy  to  these  by  Rosa  Bonlicur.) 


left  his  gallery 
until  the  auction  sale  of 
his  collection,  on  March 
25,  1887,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Vandcrbilt  foi 
the  sum  of  $55,500  and 
presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  ot 
Art." 

THE    CHATEAD    AT    BT. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est of  Fontaine bleau, 
beloved  by  artists,  not 
far  from  the  valley  of 
theSeineandtheLoing, 
stands  the  little  vil- 
lage of  By  {pronounced 
Bee).  It  was  here  Roaa 
Bonheur  made  her 
home  after  1850.  Her 
chdieaa  was  Normandy 
Gothic  in  style,  with  pic- 
turesque turrets.  In  the 
at«lierchimneypiecethesupporting  caryatides  are 
two  targe  atone  dogs  carved  by  Isidore  Bonheur. 
Portraits  of  the  artist's  parents,  one  painted  by 
Auguste,  the  other  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  are  near 
by,  while  on  the  wall  hang  paintings  by  Gleyre 
and  by  Raymond  Bonheur  and  on  the  mantel  and 
tables  are  bronzes  by  Barye,  Mene,  Cain,  and 
Isidore  Bonheur.  On  the  floor  are  spread  bear 
and  sheep  skins  ;  in  nooks  are  stuffed  birds  and 
casts  of  animals.      Much  work  was  done  in  this 


ROS^  BONHEUR  AND  HER  tyORK. 


studio  and  much  open-air  work  in  the  park  that 
anrrounded  the  ckdteau.  This  park  was  the 
home  of  sheep,  goats,  cows  from  Brittany,  an 
elk  presented  by  Mr.  Belmont  of  New  York, 
deer,  monkeys,  and  even  boara  and  liona,  that 
served  as  models. 

DECOKATED    WITH   THE  CROSS   OF   THE    LEOION   OF 


It  was  at  By  in  1864  when  the  royal  court 
was  held  at  Fostainebleau  that  Rosa  Bonheur 
was  visited  by  Napoleon  III.  The  Empress 
Eugenie  became  deeply  interested  in  the  artist's 
work,  and  she  requested  the  Emperor  to  bestow 
upon  her  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Up 
to  this  time  the  cross  had  never  been  given  to  a 
woman  save  for  acts  of  exceptional  bravery  or 
charity.  The  Emperor  was  nothing  loath  to  be- 
stow this  decoration,  but  was  met  by  stormy 
opposition  from  his  advisers  and  the  matter  was 
postponed.  3iit  the  next  year,  when  the  Emper- 
or was  in  Algiers  and  the  Empress  was  acting 
as  regent,  she  took  advantage  of  her  delegated 
authority  to  execute  a  sort  of  coup  d'ital  and  be- 
stow the  medal  upon  the  artist  in  the  following 
romantic  manner.  Rosa  Bonheur  was  informed 
that  the  Empress  would  visit  her  at  By  in  order 
to  inspect  the  picture  she  had  ordered.  "On 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  the  artist 
was  preparing  to  receive  her  guest,  when  she  was 


told  that  the  latter  had  already  arrived  and  was 
in  the  atelier.  The  artist,  having  no  time  to 
change  her  costume,  entered  to  receive  her  guest 


ittBonheur.  CnnvHs3!^I[;!.^!4.  dated  1885.  In  the  ei 
In  the  Metropolitan  MiiHi-um.  I'botograplied  f ram  tl 
■   Revibw  op  Reviews  by  Charles  W.  Balllurd.) 


in  a  blouse  that  she  wore  at  work.  Compliments 
were  exchanged,  when  her  majesty  opened  a 
small  case  carried  by  her  chamberlain  and  took 
from  it  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  by 
means  of  a  pin  which  one  of  her  ladies  gave  her 

(they  had  sought  in  vain  in 

the  atelier  for  one)  attached 
it  to  the  breast  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur." 

Of  course  this  exceptional 
honor  added  new  luster  to 
the  artist's  name,  and  be- 
sides she  was  yearly  in  re- 
ceipt of  new  honors.  At  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867 
she  received  a  second-class 
medal  ;  in  the  same  year  Em- 
peror Maximilian  of  Mexico 
conferred  upon  her  the  dec- 
oration of  San  Carlos  ;  the 
King  of  Belgium  created  her 
a  chevalier  of  his  order  ;  the 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts  at 
Antwerp  elected  her  a  mem- 
ber ;  she  was  a  commander 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholiq,  On  the 
event  of  her  sending  "  King 
of  the  Forest "  and  the 
"Stampede"  to  the  World's 
Pair,  President  Caruot  made 
her  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
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About  1855  she  ceased  to  exhibit  annually  at 
the  Salon.  In  1S55  Bosa  Bonlieur  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  Universelle  a  picture  which  she  painted 
at  the  request  of  the  state  as  a  companion  piece 
to  "  Zabourage."  It  represented  hay-making  in 
Auvergne.  This  picture  received  a  flrst-class 
medal  and  hung  for  some  time  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. In  1857,  influenced  by  Walter  Scott's 
novels  and  a-xioua  to  see  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's 
productions,  she  visited  Enijland.  She  was  well 
known  to  the  English  ;,eo-.le  and  was  enthusias- 
tically received  in  England  and  Scotland. 


In  1855  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  1857  in  Scot- 
land she  made  many  studies.  The  canvas  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  entitled  ' '  Weaning 
the  Calves"  is  perhaps  a  souvenir  of  one  of 
these  localities.  In  this  last-named  canvas  there 
is  no  attempt  to  make  a  tour  de  force;  it  ia 
unpretentious  —  a  mere  animal  genre.  In  the 
midst  of  craggy  highlands,  in  front  of  a  chevaux- 
de-frise  fence  made  of  pine  trunks,  are  half  a 
dozen  tawny  calves  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  is  the  ever-watchful  mother  cow  ;  and  be- 
yond, the  rest  of  the  herd  maybe  seen  straggling 
down  the  mountain  side.  On  the  left  is  the 
cowherd's  hut  of  rocks  and  sods.  It  is  a  most 
Btraightforwartl  work. 

In  her  ''Deer  in  the  Forest — Twilight,  "at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  three  deer  are  bivouacked 
in  a  forest,  probably  Fontainebleau  ;  the  bluish 
trees  stand  out  in  silhouette  against  the  pink  twi- 
light sky  ;  the  green  moss  at  the  base  of  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  bespeaks  their  antiquity ;  and  the 
ground  carpeted  with  red  leaves  is  significant  of 
autumn.  In  the  painting  of  the  animals  there  is 
&  delicacy  of  treatment  well  suited  to  the  grace- 
ful creatures  portrayed. 


"A  Study  of  a  Li micr- Briquet  Hound" 
is  also  in  the  Wolfe  collection.  It  is  not  a 
powerful  study,  and  indeed  the  hind  legs  of  the 
dog  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  fore  legs.  The 
background  is  little  more  than  a  scumbling  of 
reddish-brown  paint,  against  which  the  brown- 
and-white  dog  stands  out  in  cheap  relief. 

In  her  "Deer  Drinking"  in  tlie  Li^nox  Li- 
brary the  animals  are  very  much  alive,  but  there 
is  fumbling  in  the  background. 


Rosa  Bonheur's  art  ia  like  that  of  Landseer's, 
he  is  stronger  in  telling  the  tory  tlian  in  the 
manner  of  telling  it.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  lay  i-eader  what  constitutes  the  style  of 
Rosa  Bonheur  and  ot  Landseer,  If  we  visit 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  we  can  get  a  l)etter 
conception  of  their  styles  by  examining  the 
work  of  Auguste  Bonheur  than  we  can  by  study- 
ing his  sister's  work,  the  "Horse  Fair,"  for 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  her 
works,  it  is  less  representative  of  her  prevailing 
metlioda  than  are  her  smaller  canvases.  The 
Auguste  Bonheur  at  the  museum  is  so  large  and 
so  lacking  in  vigor  that  its  faults  are  most  salient. 
If  this  style  is  to  be  epitomized,  I  should  say  it 
is  the  technic  of  the  scene  painter  :  all  his  tricks, 
all  his  palpable  methods,  all  his  tawdry  decep- 
tions come  out  in  this  picture  as  though  it  were 
an  elementary  lesson  in  the  making  of  a  theatrical 
background.  The  objects  in  the  foreground  are 
relieved  by  an  evident  blurring  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  distance  is  made  to  recede  by  a 
hazy  dimness  as  tangible  as  a  London  fog.  There 
is  no  subtlety,  no  impalpable  auggestiveness,  noth- 
ing spirituelle  about  it.  In  Rosa  Bonheur's 
painting  there  is  a  trifle  less  of  the  scene  painter's 
methods,  but  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  more 
imaginative  art  of  Rousseau,  M.'let,  and  CourbeL 
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MORE  than  once  have  I  in  this  magazine 
expressed  my  amazement  at  the  sort  of 
incapacity  to  understand  European  affairs  that 
prevails  in  America  ;  while  a  similar  incapacity 
prevails  in  Europe  with  regard  to  American 
affairs.  That  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  have 
remained  so  deep  and  so  wide,  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  when  the  progress  of  civilization  has  made 
its  crossing  so  short  and  the  intercourse  so  fre- 
quent between  both  sides  is  indeed  almost  inex- 
plicable. Yet  when  one  realizes  how  few  Amer- 
icans could  sum  up  correctly  the  events  that 
have  happened  in  Europe  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  while  still  fewer  Europeans  could 
tell  what  experiences  the  New  World  has  gone 
through  during  the  same  period,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  ignorance  of  the  past  can  be  made 
responsible  for  such  an  inability  to  master  the 
present.  Nor  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  the 
one  resulting  from  the  other,  for  it  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  judge  of  a  whole  people  from  the 
moving  point  of  view  of  the  hour  as  it  is  to 
judge  of  a  single  man  by  what  he  does  or  says 
without  knowing  what  he  has  been  doing  or  say- 
ing before.  Who  will  be  able  in  the  United 
States  to  follow  the  development  of  German  im- 
perialism, of  French  republicanism,  of  Swiss 
radicalism,  of  Norwegian  secessionism,  unless 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  Germany  was  turned  into  an  empire  and 
France  made  a  republic  ;  unless  he  knows  how 
Switzerland  has  been  led  to  centralization  and 
why  Norway  seeks  absolute  independence  from 
Sweden  ?  And  again,  who  can  follow  the  con- 
fusing phases  of  the  so-called  ''Eastern  ques- 
tion "  if  he  thinks  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serfs, 
and  the  Roumanians  as  mingled  in  one  big  flock  ? 
It  is  true  that  America  has  been  spared  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  having  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  Up  to  now  she  could  stand  aside  and  ^ 
watch  ;   but  this  she  cannot  do  any  longer. 

Columbia's  new  business. 

The  greatest  and  most  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  Spanish  war  is  that  which  Lord  Salisbury, 
at  the  Guildhall  banquet  last  November,  pointed 
out  in  terms,  strange  to  say,  ratlier  suspicious 
and  disquieting.  There  is  no  good  reason  wliy 
the  British  premier  should  not  welcome  Colum- 
bia's entry  on  the  international  stage.  Yet  if  he 
has  no  reason  of  being  afraid,  he  is  right  in  con- 


sidering this  entry  as  an  extremely  important 
event,  perhaps  the  most  important  event  since 
the  completion,  in  1870,  of  German  and  Italian 
unity,  which  has  altered  so  profoundly  the  state 
of  things  in  Europe.  The  weight  of  the  fact 
lies  in  this,  that  from  such  a  stage  there  is  no 
possible  withdrawal  for  a  great  power  except  a 
temporary  one,  such  as  Russia's  or  France's  after 
the  Crimean  and  Franco- German  wars.  Besides, 
the  world  at  large  is  undergoing  great  changes. 

I  wonder  how  any  one  can,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, claim  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  keep  out  of  it  all  and  look  disinterestedly  on 
the  ambitious  undertakings  of  others.  So  long 
as  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  busy  fight- 
ing for  some  piece  of  European  territory  or 
quarreling  over  some  question  of  a  merely  old- 
world  character,  the  Americans  had  no  reason  to 
interfere.  What  was  wise  then  would  be  foolish 
to-day  ;  and  since  the  tricolor  and  the  double- 
headed  birds  are  carried  all  around  the  globe,  so 
must  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Let  us  hope  that 
war  may,  if  not  come  to  an  end,  at  least  be  made 
rarer  and  rarer  by  way  of  arbitration  ;  but  peace 
never  meant  nor  will  ever  mean  no  struggle. 
Struggle  is  life.  No  struggle  is  death.  A  man 
can  give  it  up  and  rest ;  a  nation  cannot. 

I  must  confess  that  as  a  friend  of  America  I 
almost  regret  that  her  dropping  into  the  inter- 
national struggle  should  have  been  too  sudden, 
too  complete  and — if  I  dare  to  say  so — too  glori- 
ous. So  great  a  revolution  in  the  foreign  policy 
is  likely  to  disconcert  public  opinion  and  bring 
in  a  series  of  internal  difficulties.  However,  we 
may  count  on  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  set  things  in  order 
again.  Besides,  it  is  useless  to  argue  on  what 
might  have  been  in  the  presence  of  accomplished 
facts.  Past  is  past,  and  the  splendid  victories  of 
Manila  and  Santiago  belong  to  it  already,  as 
surely  as  the  noble  fights  of  the  independence 
and  secession  wars.  They  must,  then,  have 
their  consequences  according  to  the  social  laws 
of  progress  and  evolution.  I  claim  that  one  of 
these  consequences  is  that  Columbia  must  sit 
henceforth  permanently  in  the  council  of  nations 
and  take  part  in  every  discussion,  whether  she 
cares  to  do  it  or  not.  This  is  what  I  call  her 
new  business,  and  I  feel  that  truth  and  justice 
won't  lose  through  her  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 
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Now,  a  new  business  supposes  a,  new  training. 
Old  Eurofie  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
that  ;  for  one  can  note  since  the  Spanish  war  is 
over  a  considerable  change  in  the  style  and  color 
of  her  magazines  and  papers  when  they  speak  of 
what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
America  ceases  to  be  the  liome  of  a  people  ex- 
clusively composed  of  money-makers,  professional 
beauties,  and  black  servants.  Descriptions  of 
the  Chicago  stock- 
yards,  trivial  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Newport 
millionaires,  and  Fifih 
Avenue  gossip  are  giv- 
ing way  to  more  seri- 
ous studies,  and,  thank 
God,  some  of  these  are 
of  an  historical  charac- 
ter. Thus  people  who 
did  not  know  who 
Jackson  was  or  how 
California  entered  the 
Union  will  little  by  lit- 
tle become  acquainted 
with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  A  merican 
statesmen  during  the 
present  century.  The 
United  Stales  of  to-day 
will  be  intelligible  to 
them,  and  they  will 
even  be  able  to  foresee 
something  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  of  to-morrow 
Americans  must  do  the 
aame.      I  insist   once 


moder 


his- 


tory as  the  surest  way  to 
a  practical  knowledge 
of  tlie  world.  Statistics 
and  travelers'  diaries, 
political  or  philosophic-  (Originator  of  the  modern 

al  essays  won't  give  you 

as  clear  an  insight  of  what  men  are  worth  or 
what  can  be  expected  from  them  as  will  the  sim- 
ple summary  of  their  experiences  as  nations 
bound  together  or  opposed  to  one  another  by 
historicai  consequences,  geographical  necessities, 
or  coniniorcial  interests.  Take  the  Greeks,  for 
instance.  No  people  has  been  abused  like  that 
one.  There  seems  to  be  no  justice  for  them. 
Europe  finds  fault  with  them  all  the  time,  and  is 
indignant  at  their  politics  and  their  financial 
failures  and  their  demand  for  territorial  expan- 
sion. Now,  inquire  into  the  details  of  their  pub- 
lic life  ever  since  they  conquered  independence 


trol  of 
lanity. 


by  fighting,  eighty  years  ago,  that  cyclopean  war 
that  brought  to  death  one-third,  not  of  the  sob 
diers,  but  of  the  whole  population  of  Greece. 
You  will  find  that  altogether  their  career  has 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  progress,  and 
if  you  take  into  consideration  the  dreadful  weight 
of  the  Turkish  yoke,  which  for  several  centuries 
made  slaves  of  them,  you  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  in  war  or  in  peace  no  people 
has  ever  shown  himself  more  worthy  of  freedom. 
What  is  true  of  the  Greeks  may  be  true  oJ 
others.  We  all  look 
forward  to  in  a  k  i  n  k 
stronger  the  < 
justice  on  h 
It  is  not  ain 
to  be  just  toward  one 
man.  It  is  much  easier 
to  be  just  toward  a  body 
of  men.  For  each  of 
us  can  hide  a  secret  in 
the  darkness  of  his  con- 
science, while  a  "col- 
lective conscience,"  so 
to  apeak,  is  opened  to 
every  one  who  cares  to 
look  carefully  into  it 
Personally  I  can  say 
that  since  I  seek  in 
modern  history  ele- 
ments for  a  veracious 
appreciation  of  present 
facts,  almost  every- 
thing  seems  clearer  and 
easier  to  understand. 
Unhappily  doctimonts 
are  few.  Following 
Bossuet's  example,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  deluge  to 
give  his  royal  pupil  an 
idea  (it  how  the  great 
enipii-es  would  succeed 
liool  of  history  In  Franue.)  one   another,  European 

historians  still  cherish 
the  idea  that  it  is  safe  for  tliein  to  write  and  more 
interesting  for  people  to  road  about  remote  times. 
And  it  is  true  that  those  who  write  on  recent 
periods  are,  as  a  rule,  more  strictly,  not  to  say 
sharply,  criticised.  In  English,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sloune's  Ijeautitul  work  on  Napoloon  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  there  aie  almost  no 
books  that  can  Ik;  trusted  on  modern  France,  not 
to  speak  of  other  counlries. 

A  new  school  of  history-writers  is  rising  in 
France.  We  needed  it  immensely.  Chateau- 
briand, Laniartine,  and  Thiers  had  gone  so  far 
in   their  neglect  of  every  kind  of  investigation 
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tliat  there  waa  for  many  years  a  general  indulg- 
ing in  the  worst  of  faults — the  aasimilation  of 
history  to  novel -writing.  Facts  were  carefully 
interweaved,  dressed,  and  lightened  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  serve  to  prove  the  author's 


(Director  ol  historical  studies  at  the  SoTbonns. 


preconceived  views.  Art  was  everywhere;  sci- 
ence nowhere.  Mind  that  tliis  can  be  done  with- 
out insincerity.  By  thinking  over  and  over 
again  the  extruordiuary  career  of  Napoleon, 
Thiers,  who  was  an  enthusiast,  had  gradually 
lost  sight  of  its  human  character  and  stuck  to 
the  idea  of  some  providential  design,  sucli  as 
Virgil's  or  Homer's  go<is  and  goddesses  would 
plot  over  in  order  to  protect  iEneas  or  Achilles. 
And  by  looking  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  into  the 
impressive  episodes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Lamartine  had  been  led  to  describe  his  typical 
but  delusive  Girondins,  not  at  all  as  they  were, 
but  as  be  would  have  wished  them  to  be.  Both 
were  self -conceited,  as  was  also  Chateaubriand. 
In  fact,  all  artists  are  more  or  less  self -conceited. 
Imf^^nation  sets  their  mind  at  work  ;  reality 
does  not.  If  reality  is  shown  to  contradict  what 
they  say  they  will  refuse  to  yield,  and  sincerely 
believe  that  they  are  right  and  can  see  what 
other  men  are  not  allowed  to  see.  Victor  Hugo's 
name  may  be  added   to  the  list.      His  prestigo 


has  been  so  great  tliat  scientists  as  well  aa  liter- 
ary men  were  influenced  by  it.  Besides,  he 
treated  at  intervals  historical  subjects,  which, 
sad  to  say,  he  falsified  audaciously.  It  would  be 
tiring  and  useless  to  look  for  the  traces  of  such 
leadership  among  writers  of  smaller  renown. 
Yet  they  could  be  easily  discovered.  The  artis- 
tic theory  of  history-writing  is  not  yet  done  with. 
Books,  magazines,  and  daily  papers  show  even 
now  frequent  tendencies  to  revive  it.  Either  by 
some  typical  defect  of  character,  as  was  the  case 
with  Renan,  who  felt  at  times  unable  to  restrain 
his  powerful  imagination,  or  b^  some  inclination 
to  be  carried  away  through  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
as  happens  with  Lavisse,  or  even  by  sonie  em- 
phatic exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the 
French  Revolution — a  mistake  by  no  means  rare 
among  Frenclimen — hi  story -writers  are  still  in- 
clined not  to  follow  closely  enough  the  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  truth, 

TAIKE    A\'t1    THE    OERMAKS. 

It  will  be  Taine's  lasting  glory  to  have  started 
a  movement  of  reaction  against  these  evils,  the 
elements  of  which  he  brought  from  Germany. 
Our  grandsons,  when  looking  back  on  the  present 
century,  will  credit  the  Germans  with  the  merit 
of  having  achieved  a  twofold  progress — political 
and  scientific.  In  politics  they  reached  unity  ; 
for  science  they  did  even  more.  They  created 
what  may  be  deemed  the  finest  and  truest  of  in- 
vestigating methods,  a  method  that  is  based  on 
a  thorough  analysis  of  each  fact  and  allows  no 
general  deduction  unless  facts  are  proved  to 
agree  with  one  another.  That  such  a  method 
can  be  made  use  of  by  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists, as  well  as  by  mathematicians  and  naturalists, 
is  obvious.  Yet  the  Germans  have  not  suc- 
ceeded so  far  ill  that  direction.  Scientific  inves- 
tigation applied  to  philosophy  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  it  much  clearer  or  simpler.  History, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  like  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  would-be-united  Germans,  and 
Truth  had  too  often  to  give  way  before  Ger- 
niania,  wiiose  part  in  the  past  progress  of  the 
world  was  systematically  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  writers  and  lecturers,  in  order  that  a  patriotic 
enthusiasm  might  be  aroused  among  the  young. 
Taine  was  engaged  in  no  work  of  this  sort.  He 
was  entirely  free,  and  when  he  began  using  the 
analytical  method  to  investigate  the  revolutionary 
origin  of  modern  France  he  believed  very  likely, 
as  did  tiie  majority  of  his  compatriots,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  Revolution,  the  nobleness  of  its 
leaders,  and  the  everlasting  character  of  its  work. 
Ilis  conclusions,  however,  were  in  another  direc- 
tion. A  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  his 
subject  impressed  upon  him  the  conviction  that 
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whatever  good  the  Revolution  had  achieved  was 
owed  to  previous  initiative,  and  that  the  haugh- 
tiness, debauchery,  and  cruelty  of  revolution- 
ary men  had  made  it  drop  into  a  succession  of 
crimes  leading  to  military  despotism. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recall  the  great  sensation 
that  was  created  by  the  publication  of  Taine's 
historical  works.  No  books  can  be  said  to  have 
had  a  deeper  or  more  general  influence  on  con- 
temporary literature.  Many  writers  adopted  un- 
hesitatingly what  was  henceforth  known  as 
Taine's  method,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  it  had  been  borrowed  from  Ger- 
many ;  but  Taine,  it  is  true,  had  originated  its 
adaptation  to  history.  Now,  what  the  powerful 
leader  has  been  able  to  do  his  followers  did  not 
succeed  so  well  in  imitating.  They  went  further 
than  he  and  fell  into  exaggerations,  the  result  of 
which,  however,  was  not  altogether  useless.  It 
pointed  out  the  inconveniences  of  the  method. 
Every  system  has  its  defects.  Scientific  investi- 
gation is  the  safest  and,  very  likely,  the  shortest 
way  to  truth  ;  but  the  facts  you  mean  to  investi- 
gate must  be  most  carefully  chosen.  If  you 
investigate  at  random  any  fact  that  comes  be- 
neath your  reach,  you  run  the  risk  ot  going 
astray  and  of  being  led  into  some  kind  of  "  sci- 
entific paradox."  The  argument  may  be  sound, 
but  the  ground  underneath  is  shifting  sand.  A 
fair  example  of  this  is  given  by  Henry  Kousaaye, 
one  of  the  most  praised  among  Taine's  followers, 
and  one  who,  while  he  has  a  conspicuous  and 
brilliant  style  of  his  own,  has  taken  great  care  to 
follow  his  model  as  closely  as  possible.  Hous- 
saye  wrote  concerning  1814  and  1815,  two  event- 
ful years  for  France,  and  he  has  endeavored  to 
trace  up  the  windings  of  public  opinion  during 
that  uncertain  and  agitated  period.  Every  bit 
of  information  proves  good  to  him.  He  quotes 
all  kinds  of  documents  and  welcomes  any  testi- 
mony. Now,  can  an  article  pubUshed  in  a 
provincial  paper  be  trusted  on  equal  terms  with 
a  confidential  report  of  some  high-ranked  public 
officer,  and  is  it  safe  to  oppose  local  littleness  to 
general  statistics  7  Houssaye's  relation  of  Water- 
loo, drawn  up  after  such  principles,  is  perhaps  no 
more  correct  and  perhaps  less  lively  than  Thiers' 
description  of  Austerlitz.  One  must  admit, 
then,  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  study  an  his- 
torical subject  taken  from  modem  times  ought 
first  to  use  his  critical  powers  in  choosing  care- 
fully the  facts  he  thinks  worthy  of  investigation, 
as  would  a  mineralogist  in  collecting  the  stones 
or  dusts  he  means  to  carry  back  to  his  working 
den  to  be  examined.  That  the  facts  thus  picked 
out  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
investigated,  all  the  more  since  there  are  fewer, 
admits  of  no  doubt.     But  it  is  not  necessary  that 


(Author  ot  "  l/Euirtipt  tt  ia  fiAwIuHon."} 

the  reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  author's  work  and  asked  to  follow 
him  backward  and  forward  ;  as  long  as  he  is 
kept  informed  as  to  where  he  can  look  for  sup- 
plementary information  and  general  verifying  be 
does  not  care  for  more.  Otherwise  ha  will  get 
tired  uid  confused.  It  is  the  great  drawback  of 
modem  history  d  la  Taine  that  it  becomes  easily 
dull  and  complicated  and  sets  men  and  things  on 
a  leveL  The  historians  of  whom  I  am  about  to 
speak  seem  to  have  successfully  avoided  these 
threatening  difliculties. 

ALBERT  80RKL  ON  THE  FBENCO  BEVOLOTION. 

Albert  Sorel,  now  a  man  over  fifty  and  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  belonged  at 
first  to  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  and  as  such  remained 
some  years  in  Berlin  toward  the  close  of  Napo- 
leon III,  's  reign,  when  Prussia  had  already  passed 
her  Austrian  rival  and  taken  the  lead  ot  the 
German  race.  Shortly  afterward  the  great  out- 
burst of  ISTO  sent  him  back  to  Paris  as  a  defender 
of  his  invaded  country.  Tliat  the  sight  of  such 
a  terrible  tragedy  should  have  turned  bis  thought- 
ful and  inquisitive  mind  toward  history  and  its 
dramatic  changes  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
But  Sorel  was  not  only  a  thinker  ;  he  wished  to 
be  a  man  of  action.  And  this  fruitful  combining 
of  science  and  action  remains  even  now  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  manly  nature.     While  writing 
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his  "Diplomatic  History  of  the  Franco- Germ  an 
"War"  lie  joined  the  independent  staff  of  teachers 
which  M.  Boutmy,  the  founder  of  the  £cole  ties 
Sciences  Polili'iues,  in  I'aris,  had  created  to  carry 
out  hia  patriotic  ])lan. 

Few  Frenchmen  then,  even  when  they  had 
traveled  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  were  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  other  countries.  The  old 
routine  was  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  profit  by 
their  own  experiences  and  observe  tliat  France 
IB  not  the  center  of  everything.  It  was  M. 
Boutmy's  noble  ambition  to  be  their  Galileo  and 
endeavor  to  open  their  eyes  and  lead  theiu  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  state  of  things. 
Sorel  was  chosen  as  lecturer  on  diplomatic  his- 
tory. He  still  holds  this  position,  and  it  is  safe 
to  Bssei-t  that  there  is  not  one  out  of  tlie  great 
number  of  young  luen  wlio  for  twenty  years  have 
been  his  pupils  who  <!oes  not  feel  indebted  to  him 
lor  broader  views  and  a  wider  prospect  of  the 
world.  Nor  are  they  all  Frenchmen.  Many 
came  from  abroad,  and  among  those  who  came 
from  England  I  think  I  can  name  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, the  son  of  the  great  man  of  Birmingham, 
now  seated  with  his  father  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  chief  subject  on  which  Sorel  has  thrown 
a  new  liglit  is  tlie  affinity  between  the  politics 
of  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
tremor  given  the  former  by  the  latter.  Much 
baa  been  said  about  their  struggle,  but  little  on 
the  influence  of  tlie  one  on  the  other.  Often 
does  rivalry,  even  of  the  sharpest  kind,  bring 
forth  the  very  results  it  meant  to  prevent.  In 
one  sense  Europe  has  benefited  by  the  French 
Bevolution  far  more  than  France.  Her  situation 
was  bettered  by  progressive  improvements  and  a 
wise  liberalism.  Franc<',  on  the  other  hand,  was 
carried  away  by  tlie  violent  storm  she  had  in- 
itiated, and  suffered  greally  by  it.  Sorel's  ad- 
mirable work,  '■I.'Kiirnpeel  hi  Ilivolulion,"  -which 
secured  for  iiim  the  academic  laurels,  is  based 
on  this  remarkabh'  and  long- un perceived  fact. 
It  is  a  sound,  judicious,  deep- learned,  and  sin- 
cere work.  It  is  well  wntton,  though  free  from 
that  artificial  brilliancy  so  dear  formerly  to 
French  writers.  Horel  aims  at,  accuracy  and 
clearness  above  all.  Nature  has  provided  for 
the  rest,  and  his  style  is  a  gifted  one,  swift  and 
bright  enough.  To  make  the  sketch  complete, 
one  must  mention  the  secretaryship  of  the  French 
Senate,  an  important  and  busy  |K>sition,  though 
not  political,  wliich  Soivl  has  Ikh'h  Iiohhng  for 
many  years,  and  whicli  entitled  him  to  reside  in 
the  old  Luxembourg  I'alace.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  human  brahi  is  easily  influenced  by  what 
surrounds  it,  no  better  ])lace  could  be  found  for 
•a  hiBtoriaii  to  live  in.      Where  Marie  de  Medici 


used  to  hold  her  court  circle  up-to-date  senators 
are  now  making  laws,  and  from  his  wmdows 
Sorel  can  see  the  Sorbonne  students  pacing  up 
and  down  the  old-fashioned  gardens.  Nowhere 
in  Paris  are  the  continuance  and  cohesion  of 
past  and  present  France  more  striking,  and  no 
writer  has  done  more  than  Sorel  to  make  this 
nd  cohesion  audible  to  all,  while 


{Author  o(  "  Napiiieon  tt  Altzandre.") 

too  many  seem    yet   unable    to   praise    the   old 
rigime  without  being  unjust  to  the  new,  and  vice 


VANDAL  S   WAYS   AND    TENDENCIES. 

A  very  different  man  is  Albert  Vandal.  His 
father.  Count  Vandal,  was  Napoleon  lll.'s  post- 
master-general. Young  Albert  was  educated  as 
a  day  scholar  at  the  Lycie  Louis  le  Qraml,  and 
his  early  successes  were  of  a  literary  kind.  On 
.St.  Charlemagne's  Day,  or  prize-giving  day,  or 
whenever  some  special  celebration  allowed  it,  he 
and  his  school -fellow,  Francis  do  Pressense,  for- 
eign editor  of  the  Paris  Temps,  were  sure  to 
appear  as  oratoi-s  oi-  poets,  having  always  some 
littlo  speech  ready  for  delivery  or  some  piece  of 
poetry  they  had  composed  at  home  during  their 
leisiire  honrs  and  were  glad  to  read  before  the 
boys  and  the  masters.  Vandal's  first  book,  writ- 
ten shortly  after  lie  had  left  college,  was  a  bright 
and  careful  relation  of  his  travels  in  Norway. 
He  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Revue  des  Ihux 
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Mondes,  and  contributed  eeveral  interesting  pa- 
pers, chiefly  on  historical  subjects.  Then  came 
works  of  importance.  "VVliiln  in  "  Louis  XV.  el 
Elisabeth  de  Rasste"  he  tveatod,  with  great  skill 
and  a  remarkable  power  to  simiilify,  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  artiiicially  confused  periods 
of  French  history,  it  is  the  Napoleonic  era  that 
draws  most  of  his  attuntioti  and  urges  his  efforts. 
He  is  both  dianned  and  amazed  by  it.  Tlie 
colossal  rising  from  the  iiiodcst  IJrii?nne  cadetahip 
to  the  famous  raft  on  the  N'iemeii,  wliere  tho 
seltniade  Emperor  wanted  to  share  Europe  with 
his  Russian  "  liroiher,"  is  certainly  a  marvelous 
story  to  tell.  Vandal's  curiosity  was  raised  by 
this  la.st  event,  which  might  liave  been,  some 
claim,  the  glorious  conclusion  of  Napoleon's  con- 
quests, and  was  biit  the  opening  of  another  series 
of  ambitions  and  unjust  undertakings.  ■'  Napu- 
leon  et  Alexandre"  met  with  the  most  flattering 
and  woll'desen'ed  success.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  splen- 
did book,  inasmuch  as  the  style  of  it  is  iincqualed. 


(Anthor  of  the  "  HMnlTt  de  la  Miynarehit  He  Tailkt. 


History,  when  handled  as  a  science  ought  to  be, 
is  not  lessoned  or  injured  by  the  literary  qualities 
of  its  narrator.  Far  from  that.  Vandal,  who 
never  feels  his  work  perfect  enough,  follows 
Boi lean's  precept : 

"  Sauvent  mr  U  mctUr  remttUx  vntrt  ouvTogt; 
PiAiita  it  van  ee»u  tt  le  rtp<Ai»»tt." 


He  cares  fur  whav  is  fine  and  elaborate,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  leave  behind  him  more  than  a 
few  work.<,  provided  they  be  first  class.  For- 
tunately Vandal  is  still  a  young  man  and  iiiay 
yet  give  us  plenty.  At  any  rate,  his  system  is 
good,  since  he  entered  the  Academy  without  al- 
most any  contest  at  an  age  when  others  hardly 


•  liecla 


lidat 


Thureau-Dangin's  works  had  to  niaki-  iheir 
own  way  to  success,  lor  their  author  did  not  help 
them  a  bit.  Sorel  was  very  well  known  through 
his  valuable  lectures  and  his  official  business. 
Vandal  had  made  many  friends  in  the  I'aris 
society,  whore  everybodv  liked  him.  Hut  little 
was  seen  of  Thuroau-Dangin.  He  lived  a  re- 
tired  and  sedentary  life  and  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  anything  else.  It  look  even  some  time  to 
persuade  him  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  Acadeiny.  Another  drawback  in  his  case 
was  tho  subjects  he  used  to  deal  with.  Thoy 
were  not  popular.  Frenchmen  are  always  inter- 
ested in  reading  what  a  man  has  to  say  about 
the  Revolution  or  Napoleon.  But  constitutional 
monai-chy  partakes  of  no  such  interest.  The 
restoration,  and  still  more  the  reign,  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  long  been  considered  as  a  sort  of 
historical  entr'actt  of  a  I'ather  unmeaning  charac- 
ter. People  agreed  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  been 
a  gouty  king,  selfish,  longing  for  rest,  and  busy 
writing  verses  and  quoting  Horace ;  Charles 
X.  a  timorous  man,  bent  under  the  yoke  of 
priests  and  monks  ;  and  Louis  Philippe  an  ava- 
ricious and  unscrupulous  old  bourgeois,  dread- 
ing war  and  anxious  to  secure  for  his  sons  and 
daughters  comfortable  estates.  That  the  thirty- 
six  years  during  which  the  three  succeeded  one 
another  on  the  throne  were  a  period  of  fruitful 
labor,  of  scarcely  discontinued  prosperity,  of  solid 
and  sound  progress  ;  that  Richelieu,  Decazes.Vil- 
Ifile,  Martignac,  Casimer-Perier,  Broghe,  and,  in 
some  respects,  GxavxA,  were  great  ministers  ;  thai 
never  in  France  were  wiser  laws  proposed  and 
passed,  finances  more  honestly  managed,  civil  serv- 
ice more  carefully  looked  aiter,  nobody  seemed 
to  have  the  slightest  idea.  Thureau-Dangin,  in 
his  essay  on  "  Le  Parti  Liberal  sous  la  Reflaura- 
Hon,"  spoke  the  truth  unhesitatingly,  and  his 
frankness  drew  to  him  the  immediate  sympathies 
of  those  who  hate  these  legends  with  which  con-  , 
temporary  history,  and  more  especially  our  own 
annals,  abound.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to 
undertake  his  "  Hisloire  de  la  Mimarchie  de 
Tuillet,"  the  seventh  volume  of  which  was  not 
until  recently  completed.  This  is  a  masterpiece 
of  hi  story -encircling.     The  whole  period  (1831) 
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to  1848)  conies  out  as  in  a  panoramic  picture. 
Not  only  is  the  political  life  of  the  time  graphic- 
ally delineated,  but  special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  wonderful  changes  that  took  place  then 
with  regard  to  religion,  literature,  social  habits  ; 
ill  ahort,  except  for  a  certain  tendency  to  overrate 
the  church  influence,  the  treatment  given  each 
party  could  not  be  more  fair  nor  the  develop 


ment  of  each  question  better  fitted — a  highly 
laudable  result  indeed..  Thureau-Dangin'a  style 
is  fluent  and  genuine.  He  aims  at  putting  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place,  rather  than  at 
sticking  by  some  unexpected  way  of  saying 
things.  Ha  means  to  be  read  closely  and  leaves 
a  thoughtful  impression. 

LA   aOBCE   ON    RECOBLIC   AND    EMPIRE. 

P.  de  la  Gorce  was  some  time  before  discover- 
ing his  own  remarkable  aptitude  to  grasp  modem 
history  and  reiate  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
belonged  to  the  magistracy.  That  he  must  have 
been  an  exceptionally  enlightened,  well -tempered, 
and  scrupulously  just  judge  is  shown  by  his 
writings.  Yet  nobody  will  complain  that  he  was 
led  to  give  up  law,  since  we  might  thus  have 
been  deprived  of  his  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  work  of  reviewing  one  hundred  years  of 
France's  life,  a  work  so  brightly  undertaken  by 
such  men  as  Sorel,  Vandal,  and  Thureau-Dangin. 


La  Gorce'a  "  Hisloire  de  la  Deuxieme  Ripuh- 
h'que,"  in  two  volumes,  covers  not  only  the  un- 
expected revolution  of  1848  and  the  picturesque 
and  brief  period  of  Lamartine's  government,  but 
also  the  rising  of  that  strange  power,  the  outside 
of  which  remained  republican  when  imperial  des- 
potism  was  already  strongly  organized  inside. 
Haw  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president  of 
the  repubhc  and  how  he  got  hold  of  the  whole 
authority  is  vividly  described.  Hithertotheman 
who  was  then  about  to  become  Napoleon  IIL 
has  never  been  tried  with  equity  ;  and  the  judg- 
ments passed  upon  him  have  been  dictated  either 
by  a  self-interested  and  shameless  admiration  or 
by  an  irrational  and  excessive  hatred.  La  Gorce 
is  utterly  free  from  both  feelings.  A.  more  in- 
dependent mind  could  hardly  be  found.  This 
has  been  made  obvious  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Hisloire  du  Second  Empire.'"  The  fourth  vol- 
ume is  just  out ;  two  more  are  expected.  The 
reign  of  Napoleon  HI.  has  nothing  of  the  so- 
called  dullness  of  Louis  Philippe's  time.  On  the 
contrary,  most  improbable  events  have  turned  it, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  into  an  agitated 
and  undefinable  period.  The  Emperor  mjiiself 
appears  somewhat  mysterious  in  his  plans,  of t«n 
busy  in  undoing  what  he  has  just  been  perfecting, 
and  certainly  far  less  easy  to  understand  than 
might  have  been  his  uncle.  M  de  la  Gorce,  it 
seems,  has  gone  through  this  labyrinth  without 
losing  the  thread  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  rank  high 
enough  to  lot  the  doors  of  the  Academy  open  be- 
fore its  autjior,  provided  that  there  are  not  at  the 
time  too  many  novelists  or  critics  anxious  to 
enter;  for  the  Academy  has  of  late  displayed  a 
sad  partiality  in  favor  of  mediocre  and  unwhole- 
some writing. 

SOME   OTHER    BOOKS    WORTH   BEADIKO. 

These  four  I  had  no  trouble  in  picking  out  of 
the  company  of  modern  historians,  for  the  com- 
pany itself  is  not  numerous,  and  their  superiority 
cannot  be  disputed.  Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair 
not  to  mention  others — Ernest  Daudet,  for  in- 
stance, who,  especially  in  magazine  articles,  has 
often  thrown  light  on  some  unsettled  point  or 
revealed  some  ignored  fact ;  and  Imbert  de 
Saint- Armand,  who  can  be  credited  with  having, 
in  his  unpretentious  series  of  tales  on  ' '  Lea 
Semvies  des  Tuillerie.i,"  drawn  up  an  interesting 
and  loyal  summary  of  French  history  during  the 
present  century.  Then  there  are  works  written 
on  special  lines — e.g.,  about  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations. Foremost  among  them  are  the  late  M, 
Rothans  books.  They  cover  the  whole  period 
of  the  Second  Empire  and  are  devoted  to  Napo- 
leon Ill.'s  secret  policy  with  regard  to  Italy  and 


A   PILGRIMAGE  TO   SOME   SCENES   OF   SPANISH 
OCCUPANCY  IN  OUR  SOUTHWEST. 

BY  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES. 


OUR  recent  succeesfiil  conflict  with  Spain  haa 
made  interesting  all  points  at  whiub  its 
history  immediately  touclies  ours,  and  when  these 
points  of  contact  are  portions  of  the  United 
States  the  interest  necessarily  is  enhanced. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  peculiarly  Span- 
ish in  their  associations.  The  Spanish  language 
(in  its  degenerate  Mexican  form)  is  largely  spo- 
ken by  the  aborigines  of  Arizona  and  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
New  Mexico.  These  two  Territories  are  full 
of  scenic  marvels  ;  are  crowded  with  remains  of 
prehistoric  peoples  of  surpassing  interest ;  have 
a  lArge  aborigioal  population  Hiile  altered  from 
their  primitive  condition  ;  are  the  homes  of  peo- 
ples with  wondrous  religious  ceremonials,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  which  are  not  found  else- 
where on  the  earth  ;  and  are,  besides,  the  repos- 
itories of  many  traditions  and  visible  evidences 
of  Spanish  conquest,  domination,  and  abandon- 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  discovery  of 
Arizona  was  made  by  a  slave  negro,  who  was 
afterward  slain  in  New  Mexico  for  his  amorous- 
ness, and  that  he  and  his  master,  the  monk  Mar- 
cos, discovered  New  Mexico. 

When  Pamiilo  de  Narvaez  landed  his  six-hun- 
dred-strong  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in 
1528  and  gayly  marched  to  the  seizing  ot  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  interior,  his  foresight  and 
generalship  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  de- 
moralization, rapid  disintegration,  and  almost 
total  annihilation  of  his  forces.  As  far  as  we 
know  but  four  men  survived  :  Alvar  Nunez  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaea,  the  treasurer  of  Narvaez'  fleet, 
Castillo  Maldonado,  Andres  Dorantes,  and  the 
aforesaid  negro,  Stephen,  generally  known  as  Es- 
tebanico. 

It  was  a  frightful -looking  sight  that  met  the 
eyes  ot  Diego  de  Alcaraz'  men  eighty  miles  north 
of  Culiacan  eight  years  later.  Four  men  in 
ragged  garments,  whose  hardships  had  been  so 
severe  that  they  had  "shed  tlieir  skins  like 
snakes"  and  whose  experiences  had  been  most 
thrilling — slaves,  traders,  medicine  men,  cap- 
tives, fugitives — astonished  this  band  of  Mexi- 
can-Spaniards by  revealing  themselves  as  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca  and  three  others,  who  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  fleet  of  Narvaez'  six  hundred. 


Ultimately  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Anto- 
nio de  Mendoza,  sent  Marcos  de  Nizza,  with  the 
clave  negro  Stephen,  to  investigate  the  reports 
of  seven  wealthy  cities  that  Caheza  toid  of.  The 
negi-o  passed  through  Arizona  and  entered  Now 
Mexico  (as  we  now  term  it),  and  sent  back  by 
friendly  Indians  glowing  stories  to  the  more 
slowly  traveling  Marcos.  At  last  he  reached  a 
place  where  they  told  him  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  seven  cities  were  to  be  found. 
It  was  Cibola,  and  was  only  to  be  reached  by 
crossing  a  certain  desert.  Thirsting  himself  for 
glory  and  conquest,  Stephen  hastened  on,  only 
to  be  slain  when  he  reached  the  first  of  the  seven 
cities,  where,  made  overbold  by  his  successes 
with  the  tribes  through  whose  country  he  had 
already  passed,  he  demanded  of  the  Cibolans,  as 
he  had  done  elsewhere,  their  treasures  of  pre- 
cious stones,  their  wives,  and  their  daughters. 

Mark  heard  the  news  with  distress,  but  de- 
termined, as  far  as  possible,  to  complete  his  mis- 
sion. Ho  approached  near  enough  to  Cibola  to 
see  it,  returned  to  Mexico,  reported  to  Mendoza, 
and  was  required  soon  after  to  turn  around  and 
conduct  the  fully  organized  expedition  of  Coro- 
nado — Don  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado — who 
was  authorized  to  conquer  the  cities  in  the  name 
of  Santiago  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

Leaving  the  railroad  of  the  Santa  Fe  trans- 
continental line  at  Grant's  Station,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  continental  divide,  a  two  days' 
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journey  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  this  region  of 
early  Spanisli  occupancy.  "VVe  are  surrounded 
by  names  that  take  us  back  to  that  romantic  pe- 
riod. Yonder  is  Mount  San  Mateo,  flanked  by 
the  awl-iike  rock  L'Alesna.  Near  by  flows  the 
Rio  Puerco  and  tlie  Kan  Jos6  Creek,  emptying 
into  the  Bio  Grande,  on  the  banks  of  which 
stands  Albuquerque.  Immediately  before  us  is 
the  little  village  of  San  Rafael,  and  we  pass 
through  the  lava-fiows  of  Xuni  Caiion  ;  by  the 
vast  crater  of  Agua  Fria,  near  which  a  stream 
of  ice-cold  water  flows  from  beneath  the  long- 
solidified  lava  ;  through  the  tiny  village  of  San 
Lorenzo  ;  past  the  majestic  and  historic  El  Mor- 
ro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  where  we  must  return 
later  ;  by  a  wonderful  pillar  of  erosion  and  the 
most  stupendous  flying  buttress  in  tbo  world  ; 
and  finally  reach  the  outpost  of  the  7.uni  Cibola 
of  to-day  in  the  little  Indian  village  wbich  bears 
the  Spanish  stamp  of  Pescado. 

Let  ue  first  visit  tbe  great  pueblo  which  they 
call  Halona,  and  then  go  to  the  scene  of  Esta- 
banico's  death  and  Coronado's  battle.      Built  on 


a  slight  elevation  by  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream — almost  dry  in  summer,  but  often  a  rag. 
ing  torrent  in  winter — it  is  discernible  from  a 
long  distance.  "Wearily  driving  nearer  and  near- 
er, it  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  until  the 
main  feature  of  the  village  is  readily  apparent  in 
the  huge  seven-storied  community  house  which 
towers  like  a  proud,  self-conscious  giant  over  the 
smaller  one  and  two  storieil  houses  amund. 

Quaint  mlohe  stnictures,  with  lliv  ends  of 
heavy  beams  sticking  out  from  under  the  roofs, 
some  of  thi'ui  whitewashed, others  yellow-ochered. 
and  still  a  few  left  in  their  native  mud  color  ; 
some  with  doors  and  some  without ;  some  with 
glass  windows,  others  with  strips  or  slalts  of 
selonite  or  mica  ;  all  with  ladders  out-«ido,  their 
elongated  poli!s  uselessly  but  pictures<[ui'ly  reach- 
ing far  higher  than  the  rounds  ;  crDWiied  with 
chimneys  made  of  earthenware  ••Ih-x  or  tinajas 
piled  one  above  another  after  their  bottoms  were 
knocked  out ;  swarthy  little  ones  of  both  sexes — 
fat  as  little  jiifrs,  naked  as  they  were  born,  and 
dirty  as  only  naked  Indian  babies  can  iH'Come  as 
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they  wallow  in  the  mud — playing  one  with  an- 
other in  front  of  the  houses,  in  the  streets,  on 
the  roofs  ;  yonder,  on  the  roof,  a  dusky  maiden 
brushing  out  the  hair  of  her  lover  and  thus  tell- 
ing the  world  of  their  courtship  ;  here  an  aged 
dame  making  a  basket,  while  close  by  Tsnahay, 


the  noted  shell'bead  or  wampum  maker,  indus- 
triously and  cunningly  drills  holes  through  the 
pieces  of  shell  he  has  chipped  to  the  desired 
shape,  and  his  wife  sits  by  his  side  deftly  mak- 
ing a  piece  of  pottery.  These  things,  arched 
over  by  a  sky  more  cobalt  than  that  which 
smiles  upon  the  Mediterranean  aummer  sea, 
make  the  picture. 

There  are  six  other  villages  of  the  Zuni  peo- 
ple, one  of  which,  Ilawikuh.  is  undoubtedly  the 
oue  where  Estebanico  was  killed,  wliich  Marcos 
saw  and  Coronado  afterward  conquered.  Yon- 
der, on  the  hill,  is  the  e.tact  spot  where  Marcos 
stood  and  gazed  so  intently  upon  the  Cibola  of 
the  Spanish  longings.  Here,  too,  at  this  pueblo 
Coronado  demanded  the  submission  of  the  people 
and  received  their  firm  refusal.  What  a  sight 
it  would  have  been  to  witness  1  The  band  of 
armored  and  mounted  Spaniards,  travel -stained 
and  worn,  yet  fierce  and  determined,  made  so 
by  their  lust  for  gold.  Near  the  mounted  sol- 
diers stood  the  priests,  tbo  youngest  of  whom. 
Juan  de  Padilla,  bad  a  heart  full  of  military 
spirit  and  intolerant  impatience  beating  vigor- 
ously iinder  his  priestly  cassock. 


On  the  housetops  (several  stories  high)  stood 
the  anxious  and  terror-stricken  Zunis  ;  for  they 
were  assured  the  frightful  creatures  on  which 
the  strangers  rode  were  men-eaters,  and  they 
had  already  seen  the  death  dart  with  thunders 
and  lightnings  from  the  sticks  the  strangers  car- 
ried and  slay  a  dog  when  a  long  distance  off. 

Seeing  that  the  force  of  their  enemies  was  not 
large,  one  of  the  more  daring  of  them  fired  an 
arrow,  which  penetrated  the  gown  of  one  of  the 
friars.  Angry  at  parleying  with  ignorant  and 
superstitious  savages,  the  priest  Padilla,  ignoring 
all  military  etiquette,  shouted  out  :  "Wliy  wait 
we  here  ?  Forward,  soldiers !  For  Santiago 
and  the  King  of  Spain  !  "  The  soldiers,  nothing 
loth  and  anxious  to  get  at  the  wealth  their  vivid 
imaginations  saw  in  the  houses,  fell  to  with 
vigor,  and  a  general  milie  took  place. 

It  was  a  gallant  figlit — one  of  the  first  on 
American  soil  between  redskin  and  paleface. 
"Kill  the  war  chief,"  cried  the  former,  "and 
the  victory  will  be  ours."'.  They  pressed  on 
Coronado,  Sharpshooters  with  their  greatest 
skill  bent  bow  and  sent  keenest  arrows,  only  to 
snap  their  obsidian,  flint,  or  agate  heads  upon 
his  coat  of  mail.  Daring  chiefs  rushed  upon 
him  with  piercing  yells  and  uplifted  wa,r-clubs 
and  sharpened  flint  battio-axes.  All  in  vain 
until,  at  last,  as  the  white  men  neared  the  vil- 
lage, a  man,  or  mayhap  a  woman,  from  one  of 
the  housetops  threw  a  heavy  stone,  which,  smit- 
ing the  valiant  Coronado,  knocked  him,  sense- 
less, bruised,  and  bleeding,  from  his  horse  to 
the  ground. 

However,  white  blood,  military  training,  and 
skilled  soldiery 


Here  are 
shrines  where 
the  Zuni  youths 
and  maidens  go 
and  pray  for 
wives  and  bus- 
ago,  with  a  pho- 
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' '  You  come  ! "  sliouted  the  Zuiii  from  Wneath. 
With  a  ropi;  around  tuc  ln-ld  l._v  thf  otiiur  Zuni 
above,  I  droppeii  iijion  tlic  rocky  liiifiiT,  sliii  under 
the  overhanjtiiiK  rock  into  a  di-rji  n-cess  in  th© 
8ohd  rock  moimtHin,  aiici  tljuri' — iIk'iv  wi-i-e  the 
gods  of  my  loMfj-coiitiniu'd  warcli.  Fourteen' 
woodL'n  iiiiaffes  m  a  row,  willi  rciltiiijr  figures 
that  liad  lost  thnir  idiMitity  t;lri'wii  a\  wliat  would 
have  Ixieii  the  stariiiiiit^  gods'  f<'i;t  liad  ilii-y  had 
liny. 


tographcr  and  threp  Ziinis,  I  made  the  ascent  of 
Taiyoalani  up  a  trail  lliat  the  Zunis  have  not 
used  for  ovi^r  a  century  Wo  had  to  be  hoisted 
up  many  plates  wlxre  our  Indian  gui  hs  scalp] 
the  walls  with  the  af.ility  of  cats  iiut  tin  Mew 
from  tlip  summit  an  1  the  rich  finis  wt  niaiif 
amply  cjuipensatcl  us  foi  al!  our  at  lujis  labors 
Ntitlcr  (  uihing  nor  P.wk  s  in  tin  i  aim 
rabh  wiiks  make  any  refcrenti  to  a  slur  1 
wondpitul  irnj  Hanu  to  the /unis  an  1  tj  win  1 
8uch  singular  ils  <  rence  is  attache  I  that  as  far  as 
1  know  no  otliir  white  man  oxupt  in^'wlf  an  1 
my  photogra]  h<  r  hns  (.\er  been  [Mrmitlid  to  sLt 
It  I  hal  long  suspeit  d  its  etisti  nt  and  so 
insisted  upon  ils  being  lis(o\cred  to  nip  that  m\ 
guides  finding  1  was  fatmliar  with  tht  name  of 
the  deitv  worshiped  thtre  hnally  consented  to 
take  me  to  it  '^tan  Jmg  n  the  e  Ige  of  a  fnght 
ful  precipice  the  younger  /uni  lightly  dropped 
over  and  in  a  moment  waa  out  of  sight 
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and  ceremonials  necessary  to  propitiate  "Those 
Above"  who  control  the  rain,  so  tliat  the  vivify- 
ing showers  desceinl  upon  their  otherwise  barren 
mid  desert  fields.  The  snake  dance,  therefore,  is 
a  prayer  for  rain,  in  which  there  is  an  element 
of  ancestral  or  loleniic  worship.  Siiakea  are 
(■aptured  from  the  lields,  and  as  they  are  lo 
lake  ])art  in  the  prayers  tlmy  must  undergo  a 
process  of  ceremoninl  piiriUcation.  Hence,  a  few 
lionrs  prior  to  the  oiH-n-air  dance,  all  the  snakes 
that  have  been  captitn'd  are  washed  in  the  secret 
underground  ki'va  Co  the  accompaniment  of  son^ 
and  prayei-s,  and  thus  are  prepared  to  engage 
with  their  "younger  brothers"  the  Mokis  in 
liieir  public  petitirms  for  rain. 


OUthf 


and 


dance  around 

the   plaza  with 

them.     This 

ceremony    has 

often  been  do- 

scrilx-d,  but  no 

ilescri|>ti(in   can 

possibly  Ho  the 

siil.ijcct  juKlioe. 

The   Mokis   re- 

gard  tl)c  snake 

with  reverence,  as  their  maternal  ancestorl  lolonged 

to  the  ' '  snake  peoiile. "    It  is  from  her  that  Tiyo, 

tieir  ancestral  hero,  learned  the  prayers,  songs. 


^^3K- 


go  himsiilf,  Coronado  sunt  Ensign  Tobar  with 

a  small  force 

and  the  warlike 

priest  Juan    de 

Padilla,whohad 

precipitated  the 

Zuni  Cibola 

conflict. 

Here  tiie  con- 
quering band 
possibly  saw 
that  wonderful 
religious  cere- 
mony, the  snake 
dance,  where 
h  a  I  f  ■  n  u  d  e 
priests  carry 
deadly  ratile- 
snakoa 


To  see  dangerous  reptiles  handled  with  free- 
dom and  readiness  seems  astounding  enough,  but 
lo  witness  tlic  placing  of  these  same  reptiles  in 
the  mouth  is  as  thrilling  as  it  is  hideous  and  as 
exciting  as  it  is  rtipulsive.  It  is  no  nncommon 
sight  to  see  from  one  to  two  hundred  snakes  used 
in  one  of  theso  dances,  and  as  both  during  the 
washing  cer<unony  and  at  tiie  close  of  the  dance  I 
have  examined  llie  mouths  of  rattlesiiakos  used 
and  found  fangs  and  poison-glands  in  normal  and 
deadly  condition,  I  am  enabled  definitely  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  that  the  snakes  used  lire 
tampered  with  and  rendered  harmless. 

While  Willi  the  llopituh  the  SiMiniards  learned 
of  a  great  and  wondrous  river  to  the  north.  wln>su 
banks  were  so  .steep  and  difficult  of  access  that 
few  had  ever  stood  Viy  its  waters,  and  near  whose 
couise  liveil  another  tril*  of  very  tali  jKHiplo, 
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where  the  Spanlarde  Brat  saw  the  great  canjmn  of  the  Colondo  River.) 

called  the  Kuhnikwi.  Coronado  was  informed 
of  this  unknown  river  and  tlie  stalwart  people, 
nd  twelve  men  were  sent  out  to  exploro  under 
the  guidance  of  Bon  Oarci  Lopez  de  Cardonaa. 
Eiffltty  days  wore  given  Cardenas  lo  return 
and  report,  and  when  he  did  so  his  words  and 
those  o£  his  aatonisljod  soldiers  must  liave  btien 
regarded  as   the  wild    invinga   of   imiMponaililo 


itcid  the  Colorado  River  and 

found  its  canyon  walls  un- 
scalable was  on  the  eaet  side 
of  the  Little  Colorado  Itiver. 
Later  I'adre  Garces  en- 
tered the  wonderful  Cataract 
Cafion  to  the  homo  of  the 
Kuhnikwi.  And  surely  no- 
where else  on  the  cartii  has 
man  found  so  stupendous  a 
dwelling-place.  A  tiny  fer- 
tile spot,  a  quarter  to  a  half 
mile  wide,  grwn  with  fields 
of  corn,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  beans,  and  orchards  of 
peaclics,  through  winch 
flows  in  sinuous  patli  a  good- 
sized  (rre<;k,  its  hanks  lined 
with  dainty  willows,  the 
whole  surrounded  liy  walls 
of  red  sandstone  two  or 
more  thousand  feel  high,  and 
laid  so  symmetrical  ly  that  it 
can  easily  bo  imagined  the 
masonry  of  a  race  of  extinct 
giants — this  is  the  home  of 
the  Kuhnikwi,  the  "nation 
of  the  willows,"  "thedwell- 
ers  in  the  canyon  depths  ;  " 
the  Coconino,  as  the  Span- 
iards wrote  the  euphonious 
"Kuhnikwi,"  the  "  Yava 
Supais,"  as  they  term  them- 
selves. 

Id  the  meantime  Coronado 
Bent  another  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  east  under 
the  command  of   Hernando 
de  Alvarado.      These   men 
marched  five  days  and  then 
stood — as    any    intelligent 
man  niu.ft — in  perfectamazo- 
mcnt  and  delight  Ixifore  the 
natural  rock  fortress  of  Aco- 
ma.      Surpassing  any  of  the  vicsas  of  the  Mokis  in 
its  impregnability,  it  is  only  transcended  by  the 
overpowering  majesty  of  Taiyoalani.      It  was  so 
high  to  them  that  "it  was  a  very  good  musket 
that  could  throw  a  ball  as  high."     It  stands  in 
a  Bandy  plain   or  valley — a  rock  island,  one  of 
several  such.     The  Spaniards  reported    "there 
only  one  entrance,  by  a  stairway  built  by 


dreamera. '  ■  For  thoy  toht  of  their  eighty-league      hand,  whieh  began  at  the  top  of  a  slope  which  is 


Journey  from  Zuni  Cibola,  iinder  the  direction  of 
Tosayan  guides,  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
seemed  to  be  more  than  three  or  four  leagues 
above  the  stream  which  flowed  l>otween  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  via- 


around  the  foot  of  the  rock.  There  was  a  broad 
stairway  for  about  200  steps,  then  a  stretch  of 
about  100  narrower  steps,  and  at  the  top  they 
had  to  go  up  about  three  times  as  high  as  a  man 
by  means  of  holes  in  the  rock,  in  which  they  pat 
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the  points  of  their  feet,  holding  on  at  the  same 
time  by  their  hands.  There  was  a  wall  of  large 
and  amall  stones  at  the  top,  which  they  coiild  roll 


•down  without  showing  themgolves,  so  that  no 
«rmy  could  possibly  be  strong  enough  to  capture 
the  village." 

For  over  fifty  years  Zuni  and  Acoma  were 
almost  undisturbed.  Then  came  the  real  con- 
queror and  colonizer  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, the  redoubtable  Juan  do  Onate.  It  was  Jn 
1598  he  came  to  Acoma  by  way  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  After  establishing  the  city  of  San 
Juan  de  loa  Caballoros,  visiting  the  various  pu- 
eblos of  the  Rio  Graniie  region  and  northward, 


and  receiving  their  submissioi 
ward  with  Padre  Martinez 
to  receive  the  dutiful  obedi. 
ence  of  Acoma,  Zuni,  and 
the  Moki  towns.  Acoma  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  liim,  not 
through  any  open  warfare, 
but  by  tho  treachery  of  one  of 
its  leaders. 

But  Onate  wisely  avoided 
the  place  and  put  off  the  evil 
day.  Juan  de  Zaldivar,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  fortunate. 
With  lesser  foresight  than 
that  shown  by  his  leader, 
Zaldivar  allowed  himself  and 
his  men  to  be  separated  one 
from  the  other  while  obtain- 
ing food  supplies  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cliff  city,  and 
the  wily  savages,  exciting 
their  interest  in  the  novel 
scenes  around  them,  began 
the  onslaught ;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  every 


he  started  west- 


dusky  man,  woman,  youth,  maiden,  and  child, 
who  the  moment  before  had  seemed  to  be  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  of  guides,  was  now 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  as  desperate  as 
it  was  unexpected  and  as  deadly  as  it  was  sur- 
prising. A  few  of  the  Spaniards  escaped  to  warn 
Onate  and  all  the  colonists. 

Seventy  men  under  the  command  of  the  slain 
Zaldivar's  brother,.  Vicente,  were  sent  to  puniah 
the  rebellious  Aconias.  A  frightful  struggle 
took  place.  The  attack  seemed  an  utterly  hope- 
less one.  An  impregnable  sitviation,  hundreds 
of  fierce  warriors  above,  a  mere  handful  of  Span- 
iards below.  But  superior  training,  weapons, 
and  tactics  won,  and  the  Acomas'  power  was 
forever  broken.     This  was  in  1599, 

The  next  ninety  years  saw  churches  built  at 
Zuni  and  at  Acoma,  These  were  destroyed  in 
the  rebellion  of  IGSO.  This  rebellion  was  the 
work  of  a  determined,  though  ignorant,  brutal, 
and  fanatical  patriot  named  Popeh,  One  by  one 
he  visited  the  various  pueblos  of  the  Hio  Grande, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  and  urged  them  to  a 
revolt.  In  August  the  onslaught  was  made. 
At  each  pueblo  the  Indians  arose  and  slew  every 
Spaniard  they  could  find. 

Santa  F^,  estaVilished  early  in  the  century,  was 
the  home  of  the  governor,  Don  Antonio  Olermin, 
and  the  Indians  then  proceeded,  .^,000  strong,  to 
besiege  it.  After  burning  the  church  and  con- 
vent and  destroying  all  the  town  except  the  plaza 
and  casus  rcnics,  the  besieging  forces  ho  harassed 
the  governor  that  he  determined  upon  the  "  for- 
lorn hope"  of  a  sortie.      With  but   100  men  he 
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poraonally  led  the  attack,  aii<i  with  such  fiiTco 
energy  that  he  killtil  300  and  Iji-oujjht  back  47 
captives.      Tlieae    were    afterward    shot   in    th-i 

\>]»7.S.. 

Then  bognn  an  unprccodoiited  retreat.  On 
August  21  Olennin,  with  hia  garrison,  threo 
friars,  iiHin,  women,  and  children,  on  foot,  each 
carrying  his  own  luggage,  tlio  sick  aud  wounded 
on  liorsoliack,  started  to  return  to  Mexico.  He- 
enforced  liy  a  few  fugitives  on  the  way,  they 
finally  reached  (or  nearly  so)  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Ei  I'aso  del  Norte,  which  dates  its 
founding  two  yeai-s  lat/'r. 

For  ten  years  the  Spaniards  were  practically 
held  at  hay,  although  Oteriuin  made  one  gallant 
attempt  to  retake  the  lost  provincea.  Hut  it  was 
left  for  l)on  Diego  de  \"argaa,  who  wrote  the  in- 
Bcription  on  El  Morro  in  1GD2,  to  achieve  the 
desperate  venture.  On  September  D  Santa  Fe, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tanos,  suirendered, 
aud  on  November  'A  Vai'gaa  and  his  army  reached 
Acoma.  The  [wcple  were  loath  to  biilieve  they 
would  bo  pardoned,  but  finally  yielilod  to  the 
gentle  words  of  the  jxidres,  and  after  formally 
submitting  brought  87  of  their  children  for 
baptism. 

At  Zuni  the  [)eo]ile  were  found  on  the  summit 
of  Taiyoalani,  but  on  the  11th  they  reentered  the 
Spanish  fold  and  300  children  were  baptized. 

Awatobi  was  now  visited,  and  then  all  the 
other  Moki  cities,  which,  except  Oraibi,  resub- 
mitted themselves  to  S[)anish  rule. 

Thus  the  reconquest  was  complete.     Churches 


by,  tin- 


of  Sun  Am 


llexar  aud,  r 
de  Valero. 

During  the  next  hidf  century  several  missions 
were  founded  antl  nnssion  slrueturus  erected,  and 
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the  Temaiss  and  ruins  of  these  are  what  may  now 
be  Been  in  and  near  San  Antonio.  Five  hundreil 
and  seventy  miles  from  New  Orleans  on  the  line 
of  the  Sunset  Route  to  Los  Angeles  the  interested 
student  may  well  spend  a  day  or  a  week  in  this 
historic  city.  Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is 
Mission  La  Concepcion,  a  striking  duo-towered 
building.  Four  miles  below  this  is  the  more 
ornate  yet  ruined  San  Josu,  vividly  speaking  of 
the  elevated  architectural  longings  of  the  found- 
ing priests.  The  cream -colored  stone,  now 
weather-worn  and  lichen-covered,  sculptured  by 
loving  and  skillful  hands  into  glorious  figures, 
with  cherubs,  scrolls,  and  flowers,  must  liave 
presented  a  superb  and  dazzling  appearance, 
ffhen  new,  under  the  searching  sunlight  of  clear- 
atmosphered  Texas. 

Tottering  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  and  San 
Juan,  with  the  tragic  Alamo,  complete  the  San 
Antonio  group.  What  a  connecting  link  with 
the  past!  What  romance,  history,  and  strange 
doings  within  the  interior  of  our  own  land  are 
associated  with  these  crumbling  piles  !  Of  the 
Alamo  alone  one  could  write  a  book  and  still  not 
exhaust  its  resources  of  history,  tradition,  legend, 
and  fancy. 

It  waa  the  same  in  California.  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  than  whom  no  more  devoted  missionary 
ever  lived,  founded  the  line  of  twenty-one  mis- 
sions in  the  Golden  State.     These  reached   from 


San  Diego  in 

the  south  to  San 
Francisco  Sola- 
no in  the  north, 
and  most  of  the 
buildings  to-day 
I  (some  in 


test  the  earnest 
labor  s  of  the 
self-denying 
priests. 

Before  the 
evils  of  civiliza- 
tion the  Indians 
are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing and 
the  work  of  the 

most  destroyed, 
but  who  shall 
say  it  was  of  no 
effect  ?  Future 
ages,  even  more 
copyriitii.  1898,1.,- 1;  H  j.iiiei,.  than    tiiis,    will 

KOHOT.  A  siiFAi  CHIEF.  ^^^1     '■^'^    Influ- 

ence of  the  work 
of  these  godly  men  in  that  immortality  which  is  al- 
ways vouchsafed  to  good  deeds  and  to  lives  spent 
for  the  glojy  of  God  in  the  uplifting  ot  man. 
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IT  is  a  f-ti  crj  f(  m  t!  f  '■mBll  town  of  a  few 
years  a^o  to  tl  at  f  t!  o  j  lesi  nt  ii  ai  y  pro 
gressive  ]>(  rti<  ii  of  tl  c  co  ntrv  1 1  trt,  1  as  1  ceii 
a  reniarkalit.  iiiipiovemcnt  in  tht-pljacal  and 
sanitary  t  nlilions  tlinugl  ut  tlie  ci  mtrj 
Waterwoiks  doctncli(rlits  ^as  planti  laiksjs 
terns,  paved  streets  street  cars  teli-ilioncs  and 
all  those  agencits  which  )n»iistir  to  1  un  an  com 
fort  have  been  lery  \n  h  Ij  ailo|  t(  i  in  tl  e'je 
smaller  places  Tlia  is  larticularlj  trie  f  tie 
towns  of  the  niiddlo  \\  est  1  he  people  of  this 
region  are  restless  and  remarkably  progn^ssive. 
The  towns  and  cities  are  ambitions,  and  munici- 
pal improvements  are  usually  voted  for  readily. 

A  sinnle  town  perliapa  improves  its  streets  and 
reaps  the  benefit.  The  power  of  example  and 
the  force  of  competition  unite,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding towns  take  up  the  matter  of  paving. 
In  the  West  it  takes  but  little  to  wake  up  a  town 
or  a  district.  Indeeil,  it  is  a  question  wliether  it 
is  not  tetter  to  say  that  their  normal  condition  is 
one  of  being  particularly  wide  awake  ;  and  the 
fever  for  pui>lic  improvement,  starting  at  various 
points,  has  run  over  the  whole  region  much  as 
prairie  fires  once  ran  over  the  uninhabited  plain. 
It  has  left  in  its  track,  however,  substantial  bene- 
fit rather  than  blackened  desolation. 

Improvements  at  first  took  the  form  of  showy 
public  buildings,  but  tlie  introduction  of  incan- 
descent electric  lighting  diverted  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  by  making  it  possible  for  even  the 
smallest  town  to  have  a  system  of  street  lights. 
Later,  financial  considerations  arising  from  fire 
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To  meet  the  conditions  the  pavement  miiBt  be 
cheap,  easily  maintained,  cleanly,  as  noiselesa  aa 
possible,  ainootii  and  lasting.  Above  all,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  places  especially,  it  must  be 
cheap  ;  measured  both  in  first  cost  and  in  re- 
pairs. Macadam  and  Telford  pavements,  where 
suitable  material  is  found,  are  cheap  in  first  cost. 
An  excellent  macadam  can  be  laid  where  stone 
is  abundant  for  from  60  cents  to  tl  per  square 
yard.  Much  of  the  middle  West  is,  however,  an 
open  prairie  country,  and  atone  suitable  for  street 
use  must  be  shipped  in.  This  materially  in- 
creases,  sometimes  doubles,  the  price.  Macadam, 
too,  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  very  best  condition 
in  order  to  give  good  service.  It  soon  wears  out 
under  heavy  traffic,  particularly  if  it  be  once 
allowed  to  become  rutcut.     The  excellent  drive- 


A.  light  wagon  is  mirod 


ways  in  the  city  parks  are  only  kept  up  to  their 
high  conditions  by  the  constant  services  of  the 
repair  men,  the  water  cart,  and  the  steam  roller. 
Aside  from  the  prohibitive  coat  of  such  a  system 
of  maintenance,  very  few  small  cities  are  prepared 
to  follow  it  because  of  the  unrelenting  vigilance 
necessary.  In  the  smaller  places  public  spirit  is 
•pt  to  express  itself  in  spurts. 

Cedar  block  pavement,  which  consists  of  short 
wooden  blocks  set  on  tarred  boards  and  cement- 
ed with  a  filler  of  pitch  and  gravel,  has  been 
widely  used.  This  pavement  is  cheap  so  far  as 
first  cost  is  concerned.  It  ranges  from  90  cents 
to  ♦1.25  per  yard  in  ordinary  situations.  It 
forma  a  smooth,  noiseless  pavement  when  first 
l&id,  and  at  one  time  gave  great  promise.  It  is 
hard,  however,  to  secure  uniform  material,  and  in 
any  event  the  street  soon  Ijecomes  full  of  ruts. 
This  makes  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  clean  and 
increases  the  danger — always  present — of  holding 
and  spreading  disease  through  the  lo<igmerit  of 


germs  in  rotting  wood.  It  is  thoroughly  un- 
sanitary and  has  but  a  abort  life,  estimated  at 
seven  to  ten  years  in  Chicago.  These  features 
are  enough  to  condemn  the  pavement,  and  in 
some  instances  it  hap  been  torn  out  by  order  of 
the  board  of  health. 

Cobble-stone  and  granite  block  pavements 
have  the  merit  of  long  life  under  the  heaviest 
traffic,  and  so  have  a  wide  range  of  usefulness, 
especially  on  downtown  streets  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  cobble-stone  is  in  some  situations 
cheap,  but  granite  block  is  usually  very  ex- 
pensive. Both  are  noisy,  dirty,  and  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  traction  owing  to  the  rough 
surface  which  they  present.  They  are  poorly 
adapted  to  the  requirementa  of  the  small  town 
and  are  little  used. 

Asphalt  pavement  has  been  tried  in  many 
localities  and  is  in  certain  respects  ideal.  It  is 
clean,  practically  noiseless,  sanitary,  and  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  traction  of  any  common 
paving  material.  It  is,  however,  slippery  when 
wet,  expensive,  and  of  uncertain  quality.  Its 
proper  laying  requires  expert  workmen,  and  con- 
sequently repairs  become  a  difficult  problem  in  a 
small  town.  It  is  a  sheet  pavement  and  hence, 
as  contrasted  with  all  forms  of  block  paving,  can- 
not be  disturbed  for  the  laying  or  repairing  of 
car  tracks,  waler  or  gas  pipes,  underground 
wires,  etc.,  without  serious  damage.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  lay  an  asphalt  pavement  which  will  stand 
the  extreme  climatic  variations  of  the  middle 
West.  It  is  inclined  to  crack  with  the  cold  of 
winter  or  to  buckle  with  the  heat  of  summer  and 
often  becomes  cut  by  ruts.  Neither  is  it  well 
adapted  to  heavy  traffic.  It  has  accordingly 
been  but  little  used  in  the  region  under  discus- 
sion except  for  special  driving  streets  in  the 
wealthier  cities. 

There  remains  but  one  important  kind  of  pave- 
ment to  be  considered,  and  that  is  one  whose  in- 
troduction and  wide  use  is  especially  a  middle 
West  achievement.  While  paving  brick  have 
been  employed  for  street  use  in  Holland  for 
more  than  a  century  and  were  laid  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  wide  use  of 
pavers  is  a  recent  thing — a  matter  of  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Like  many  other  improve- 
ments, this  one  came  through  the  door  of  neces- 
sity. 

Bloomington,  111.,  is  a  thriving  and  ambitious 
city,  so  located  as  to  have  no  stone  or  other  good 
paving  material  at  hand.  It  has,  however,  a 
considerable  brick  industry,  and  abont  1875  the 
experiment  was  made  of  using  the  Larder-burned 
brick  for  paving.  The  plan  of  work  developed 
there  is  now  used  widely  and  is  essentially  as 
follows.      The    foundation   consists   of    cinders 
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wpmA  foar  inches  thick  Mrl  rolled  thoroughly. 
Over  the  cinders  ti  thin  ciiihion  of  rand  itt  spread. 
This  is  covered  with  %  tayrir  of  bn<:k  Iitiil  flat  an<l 
with  their  lonftei"  'liarnoteni  [larallnl  Uy  tlio  ntr««t. 
These  arc  in  turn  TnWfA  ami  (^iverod  witli  a  two- 
inch  cushion  of  tisnd.  TIji'  latUir  foniiN  a  tiani! 
for  the  s.T«,nd  or  top  coum^  of  l.ri.k,  whi.-h  are 
set  on  t^iinn  and  at  ri^flit  aiiKl^-a  to  tlm  strcr^t. 
When  timy  h»v«  U:im  but  in  \Afvi:  an'l  rr-llod, 
cither  sand,  pitch,  aHplialiiitn.  i^diiicnt,  or  a  jiatt'iit 
mixtiirt!  known  at  (inmt  ih  jmnri-d  into  ihi-  joints 
to  act  aH  a  lill<T.  TIiih  form  or  [•av>-iii<-iit  is 
known  as  tworoiim!  w-.rk  nnri  is  Ui.l  wh.^n-Vftr 
trafhc  is  nott«|H'(rially  heavy  and  ihi:  inatiTiaU  for 
making  a  g<ioil  ina'^adani  or  i^oniTi'lo  liaxo  an^  i-x- 
pensive.  Thi!  lirirk  iiHud  fur  \.\\i:  lowi-r  conrKo 
neod  not  \m  of  lirt<t  fjiiality,  though  thi-y  iniwt  In; 
at  least  hanl-lmrnt!'!. 

When  niatorials  for  i-oM-.n-Mr  vB.n  Im  rlicaply 
■obtained  a  ont'ooiinM!  i>avi!nieiit  in  iwiiiilly  laid. 
For  such  work  tho  stn^l  ix  firsit.  f;ra<li>d  and 
rolle<l,  then  covered  with  six  inclii-H  of  ronrroti-. 
Over  this  a  sand  rushion  and  top  cniirsi'  of  lirick 
is  laid  as  in  other  [lavetnents.  Tint  foundation 
of  sand  is  to  allow  the  projier  Iwiddiiig  of  tiio 
brick  resting  upon  it  in  order  that  the  up|M!r  sur- 
face of  the  pav«?inent  may  Iw  smiiotli.  The  brick 
used  for  the  top  course  are  called  vitrified.  This 
is  a  misnomer,  as  a  really  vitrified  brii-k  would 
be  BO  brittle  as  to  chip  to  pieces  umhT  v-XrvvX 
traffic.  Semi -vitrified  or  incipicntly  viiriliud 
better  describes  the  condition  of  the  brick  which 
make  the  best  pavers. 

The  clays  used  in  making  paving  brick  arc 
mainly  impure  fire-clays  and  shales — a  cheap 
class  of  clays  for  which  there  has  heretofore 
been  but  little  market.  They 
occur  most  abundantly  in 
connection  with  coal  beds, 
which  circumstance  reduces 
considerably  the  coat  of 
manufacturing  pavers,  by 
reason  of  both  material  and 
fuel  being  at  hand.  This  is 
an  important  factor,  as  it' 
requires  abotit  one  ton  of 
coal  to  burn  a  thousand 
pavers.  The  brick  are  made 
in  much  the  saino  manner 
as  are  machine-made  build- 
ing brick.  The  process  in. 
eludes  grinding  the  clay, 
mixing  it  with  water,  mold- 
ing it,  drying  t!io  green 
brick,  and,  lastly,  burning 
them.  Paving  brick  are 
nsuallr  re-pressed — that  is, 
after  being  molded  and  be- 


fore being  dried  they  are  put  in  a  die  and  tdi 
squeezed.  This  gives  them  a  better  shaj>e 
it  is  said,  a  denwr  t<tnicture.  Originally  largw 
sized  paving  btoi-ks  were  inade.  but  of  n-i^ent 
years  they  have  Ix'en  of  about  the  same  hiim  am 
ordinary  building  brick. 

liuriiiiig   is  the  iiiohI  iinjKirtant  and  moKi    ox- 
ixmsivii  part  of  tlie  profi'Hs  of  making  I'.ivoni. 
It  is  iiei:eMsary  to  fire  th<;  kilns  very  gently   at 
lirKt    in    urditr  to  clrive  cjtl    the  surjilua    wtiMF.        ■ 
After   from  twenty-four  to  forly-eight  hours  oJ(    ^ 
sueh  firing  the  hi-at.  in  nilMcil   to  alHiut  1,800°   tft-*  | 
•Z.imV'  v.   and  held  tlicri;  for  Konie  time.      Tha       1 
kiln  in  then  tillowed  to  ,■.,..1  very  .slowly  in  order 
that  the  lirirk  njiiy  Utoioi-  tlioriiuK'dy  annealed. 
The    wholes    burning;    ri'quiriis    from    twelve    to 
foiirtei-n  days.      U  is  itri]>iiHKJble  to  burn  all  the 
hrir-k  ill  a  kilii  i>'|niilly.      Fii.ni  .'jO  to  80  [Kir  ceo L 
only  will  be  lirMt.  cpudity  ]i;ivi'rs.      t-ndor-burnod 
brick    wciir   out  too  (piiekly  for  street  use  and 
iriust   ln!  siiM   fi,r  b\itlilirL>i   ]iur|i.is.-s.      The  over- 
buincd  I'uiniol   In'    used,  us   tlii'y   jiro    glassy  and 
chip    .■asily.      If    l».dly    over-l.uruod    they    are 

hi  t,liei:ciitral  West,  fii-s((|iniHty  pHV(;rs  now  sell 
for  about  fill)  per  tliousjiml  at  the  poinl.of  manii- 
faciiire.  Away  fiiitri  sucii  a  point  freight  charges 
muHt  Im:  ail'leil.  At  thoMc  ratei4  brick  pave- 
ment can  li!  laid  in  iimcli  of  tlie  region  at  from 
tl.2.)  to*l..*)Oper  s(|Uiire  yard — in  some  casea 
for  $1  or  oven  lesH.  This  amounts  for  an  average 
businexM  block  in  a  smalt  town  to  about  %2,bm. 
In  the  roHiilence  portion  of  such  a  town  the 
driveway  may  lie  reduced  to  thirty  feel  in  width 
an<l  either  Hi<le  of  the  pavejuoni  jwirked,  thus 
giving  u  very  pretty  wlrcei   at  a  cost,  of   about 
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$1,500  per  block.  In  very  small  places  an 
eighteen-foot  roadway  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses, in  wliich  case  the  cost  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.25  per  front  foot.  At  such  prices 
even  the  smallest  towns  can  afford  some  paving, 
and  its  use  ia  rapidly  spreading. 

The  comparative  cost  of  various  pavements  is 
influenced  by  a  wide  variety  of  local  factors.  In 
the  table  below  the  relative  cost  of  several  pave- 
ments in  Minneapolis,  with  the  mileage  laid  in 
each,  ia  given.  The  cost  of  brick  pavement  is 
above  the  average  here,  owing  to  the  long  freight 
haul  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Galesburg, 
111.,  from  which  points  the  brick  come. 

Cost  per 

Pnvement.               Mileage.  Sqnare  Yard. 

Aipfaalt 9.119  (3.S3 

Granite  block 8.56  2.43 

Brick 1.78  1.75 

Cedarblock 58.09  .93 

Macadam 4.04  .75 

Aside  from  'he  average  low  cost,  brick  pave- 
ment has  many  incidental  advantages,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns.  It  does  not 
require  a  high  order  of  skill  either  to  lay  or  re- 
pair. Its  quality  may  be  determined  before  it  is 
laid,  it  is  clean,  fairly  noiseless,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  long-lived.  The  lasting 
quality  of  brick  pavement  has  not  been  fully  de- 
termined. The  failures  so  far  reported  have 
been  due  to  defective  foundations  or  to  t!ie  poor 
material  at  first  used.  At  Btoomington,  111., 
pavement  laid  with  brick  of  a  quality  that  would 
nowhere  be  accepted  at  the  present  time  gave 
excellent  service  for  twenty  years.  Tliis  pave- 
ment has  recently  b<;en  torn  out  and  replaced  by 
ft  new  top  course  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  a  yard. 
The  brick  now  marketed  are  very  superior  to 
those  in  use  a  few  years  ago.  No  brick  pave- 
ment of  first-class  quality  has  yet  been  worn  out, 
although  some  of  it  has  been  since  1 893  subjected 
to  the  very  heavy  traffic  of  La  Salle  Street,  in 


Chicago.  Well  made  pavers  are  as  strong  as 
granite  and  are  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of 
any  ordinary  traffic,  though  at  present  only  a 
email  portion  of  the  brick  on  the  market  could 
be  safely  laid  on  a  heavy-traffic  downtown  street 
in  Chicago  or  any  city  of  its  class. 

In  the  table  below  is  given  approximately  the 
number  of  miles  of  brick  pavement  now  laid  in  a 
few  of  the  cities  of  the  middle  West : 

City.  Mileage. 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 51,3tt 

St.  Louis,  Mo 95.18 

Springfield,  111 30.41 

Peoria,  111 19.81 

Bloomington,  III 18.75 

Davenport,  Iowa lfi.l3 

Clinton,  Iowa 13.80 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 13.44 

Chitago,  in 12.00 

Hock  Inland,  III 12.00 

Sioux  City,  Idwft 7.99 

Atchison,  Kan 7.81 

Marshal  I  town,  Iowa.. 7.43 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 7.25 

Beatrice,  Neb 7,00 

Oakaloosft,  Iowa 8.33 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 6.11 

Dubuque,  Iowa 5.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn 3.40 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 8.21 

Winona,  Minn 3.76 

Rockford,  III 2.71 

Sedalia,  Mo 2.07 

Evanston,  111 3.04 

Creston,  Iowa 1.50 

Waverly,  Iowa 70 

St.  Paul,  Minn 59 

Wichita,  Kan 49 

Mason  City,  Iowa 46 


In  the  following  table  is  given  t)ie  production 
of  paving  brick  in  the  chief  producing  States  of 
the  central  West  for  the  year  1897.      The  aver- 
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ftge  price  is  aleo  given.  Tliia  is  not  tho  price  of 
the  No,  I  pavere,  but  an  estimate  found  by 
dividing  the  total  value  of  all  the  brick  by  the 
total  number  produceil : 

Number  of 

State.                  Thouaanda.  Prioe. 

mtnois 87,169  »e-.aB 

Ohio 85,e«B  6.B6 

Iowa 56,316  7.67 

Indiana »7,8S9  0.78 

Missouri 1«,a20  B.81 

Kanuaa 17,468  7.81 

The  industrial  and  social  effects  of  paving  a 
city  are  oC  great  importanco.  Pavinf;  the  streets 
to  some  extent  reduces  the  price  of  the  material 
hauled  over  them.  On  a  well-paved  street  the 
traction  may  be  perhaps  but  one-sixteenth  of 
that  on  a  dirt  road,  and  in  case  of  bulky  material, 
such  as  coal,  where  tlie  cost  of  local  delivery  is  a 
considerable  item,  the  saving  due  to  the  larger 
loads  which  may  be  hauled  is  reflected  in  the 
retail  price.  It  is,  however,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  that  paved  streets  are  most  desira- 
ble. Smooth,  clean  streets  are  almost  necessary 
to  the  health  of  a  community.  The  prevention 
of  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  the  corresponding 
decrease  in  disease  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
paving.  When  a  city  is  paved  with  brick  and 
its  sewers  are  laid  with  tlie  same  material  the 
streets  may  be  cleaned  with  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  fire  hose  without  fear  of  the  sand  cutting 
either  pavement  or  sewers.  A  small  gang  of 
men  may  thus  clean  a  large  area  in  a  short  time. 
Attractive  streets  aorve  to  draw  trade,  and  of  two 
similarly  situated  towns,  one  paved  and  the  other 
unpaved,  the  former  will  have  the  advantage. 
Well'paved  streets  stimulate  municipal  interests 
and  civic  pride.  When  the  people  have  paid  for 
liaving  their  streets  put  in  good  condition  tbey 
feel  an  interest  in  keeping  them  so.  Franchises 
for  street  railroads  or  for  any  enterprise  requir- 
ing the  tearing  up  of  the  streets  are  scrutinized 
with  greater  care,  and  almost  invariably  a  provi- 
sion is  inserted  prescribing  that  the  corporation 
using  the  street  shall  help  pay  for  the  paving. 
In  Iowa,  for  example,  street  railroads  pay  for 
paving  a  strip  seven  feet  wide.  This  is  an  im- 
portant aid  in  fixing  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion for  public  franchises. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  social  life  of  a  town 
by  the  paving  of  its  streets  is  marked.  The  peo- 
ple go  about  more  and  become  better  acquainted. 
The  clean,  smooth  streets  tempt  the  pedestrian, 
the  bicyclist,  and  tlie  driver  alike.  They  make 
it  possible  to  hold  carnivals  and  similar  outdoor 
festivities.     As  a  result  street  fairs  ue  r^dly 


becoming  a  common  and  pretty  feature  of  West- 
ern town  life. 

Seymour,  a  thriving  little  city  in  southern 
Indiana,  was  among  the  first  cities  in  that  vicinity 
to  hold  such  a  fair.  Having  water  works,  gas, 
electric  lights,  etc.,  and  having  just  laid  brick 
paving  on  her  main  streets,  she  invited  her 
friends  in  tor  a  carnival.  Traffic  was  temporar- 
ily suspended  within  a  certain  district.  Bootfas 
were  erected  aloufr  tho  edge  of  the  walks,  ex- 
hibits were  installed  in  cuuiptililion  for  prizes, 
refreshment  stands   were  provided,    easy    seats. 


placed  in  cozy  corners,  temporary  fountains 
splashed  in  the  sunshine,  baud  concerts  added  to 
the  pleasure,  and  from  several  stages  free 
vaudeville  performances  amused  the  crowds. 
Parades  and  races,  wrestling  matches  and  jugglers 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  all  free,  and  a 
happy  crowd  made  the  most  of  the  fact. 

Other  street  fairs  have  been  given  since  in 
larger  towns  and  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
Whole  blocks  have  been  turned  into  elaborately 
furnished  ball-rooms  and  expensive  exhibits  of 
fireworks  have  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  small 
boy,  while  temporary  art  galleries  have  taught 
their  noble  lesson  to  the  older  visitor.  In  each 
case  the  people  were  taking  pride  in  their  well- 
kept  streets  ;  they  wore  feeling  a  new  source  of 
ownership  and  realizing  their  position  as  joint 
partners  in  the  municipality. 

The  paved  streets,  sewers,  lights,  etc.,  sre  to 
be  ranked  with  public  end  traveling  libnriet, 
lecture  courses,  art  collections,  and  similsr  In* 
atitutiona  as  important  factoi-s  in  the  bettermmt- 
of  town  life.  Each  does  its  part,  and  togetfur 
they  bid  fair  to  solve  some  of  the  knottiest  prolv- 
lems  of  future  municipal  life  and  government. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  THE   PHILIPPINE  SITUATION. 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 
(Late  United  States  minister  to  Siam.) 


THE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  has 
asked  me  to  discuss  the  present  crisis  in 
the  Philippines  from  the  standpoint  of  a  personal 
study  of  the  situation.  He  wishes  me  to  state 
facts  and  describe  conditions  as  I  have  seen  them. 
If  any  arguments  or  conclusions  of  opinion  are 
advanced,  they  are  to  be  based  on  my  own  ob- 
servations or  on  those  of  men  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  the  Philippines. 

While  appreciating  the  honor  of  this  invita- 
tion and  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  large 
and  intelligent  constituency  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  I  do  not  claim  infallibility  of  fact  or 
judgment.  I  shall  simply  endeavor  to  tell  the 
truth  as  I  know  it,  recognizing,  however,  that 
there  are  others  who  may  have  acquired  different 
impressions  from  the  same  incidents  and  hence 
drawn  contrary  or  conflicting  inferences.  There 
will  be,  moreover,  only  space  and  time  for  con- 
sideration of  sonae  phases  of  the  situation,  and 
not  of  all  its  complex  features. 

My  interest  in  the  Philippine  Islands  dates 
from  my  original  visit  to  the  far  East,  over  ^ve 
years  ago.  Althougli  my  work  as  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Government  did  not  bring  me  in 
direct  touch  with  Spain's  Asiatic  possessions,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  go  to 
Manila. 

There  was  a  fascination  about  this  great  un- 
known group  of  islands  bordering  on  the  China 
Sea  that  impelled  me  to  learn  something  of  them. 
Only  640  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  and  holding  a 
position  in  the  south  as  important  as  that  of 
Japan  in  the  north,  they  were  comparatively  a 
terra  incognita  to  the  oldest  residents  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  In  Hong  Kong,  Manila's  near- 
est neighbor,  there  was  a  mystery  about  them 
that  strongly  excited  one's  curiosity.  The  great 
somber  buildings  of  the  Dominican  fathers  and 
other  religious  orders  which  were  known  to  be 
connected  with  similar  societies  in  the  Philip- 
pines, set  back  into  the  rocks  of  Hong  Kong, 
with  their  massive  high  front  walls  as  if  designed 
and  built  to  keep  out  the  vulgar  and  curious, 
seemed  symbolic  of  these  islands,  strange  and 
hidden  to  the  world.  They  were  near  at  hand, 
could  be  seen  and  entered,  and  yet  few  went 
within  their  portals.  When  I  questioned  my  old 
and  hospitable  friend,  the  Spanish  consul,  Sefior 
Don  Jos^  de  Navarro — who,  by  the  way,  was 


once  consul  at  Baltimore  and  a  popular  member 
of  the  Maryland  Club — about  Manila  and  the 
islands  with  reference  to  visiting  them  and  satis- 
fying my  curiosity,  he  either  was  woefully  igno- 
rant or,  under  this  same  mysterious  influence, 
refrained  from  telling  me  what  he  knew.  This 
happened  long  before  the  war,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  he  still  thinks  that  I  was  even  then 
seeking  information  for  my  Government ! 

FIRST    TRIP    TO    THE    ISLANDS    AND    IMPRESSIONS. 

Matters  were  finally  arranged.  I  endeavored 
to  go  incognito,  as  it  were.  That  is,  I  planned 
to  visit  the  islands  as  a  private  American  and 
not  as  a  minister  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, because  I  knew  the  Spaniards  were  great 
sticklers  for  rank  and  would  hamper  my  move- 
ments with  their  attentions.  In  my  anxiety  to 
succeed  in  my  plans  I  shipped  on  a  small  tramp 
or  coasting  steamer,  ran  into  a  typhoon,  was 
nearly  wrecked,  and  took  ten  days  to  make  land 
where  less  than  three  with  ordinary  slow  vessels 
are  required.  But  I  was  well  repaid.  Two 
weeks  in  Manila  were  followed  by  trips  to  Aparri 
in  the  far  north  and  up  the  great  Cagayan  River  ; 
through  the  valley  on  the  immediate  north  of 
Manila  to  Dagupan,  over  the  country  which  is 
now  the  scene  of  our  campaigns  under  Mac  Arthur; 
to  the  west  along  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  to  the 
south,  past  where  the  battles  of  the  last  few  days 
have  been  fought  under  Lawton  ;  and  finally  to 
the  islands  of  the  Visayan  and  Sulu  groups,  and 
Mindanao  further  to  the  south.  During  these 
extensive  travels  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was 
studying  future  American  territory,  but  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  islands,  their  marvelous  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness, their  agricultural,  mineral,  and  tim- 
ber wealth,  and,  above  all  things,  by  the  hos- 
pitality, generosity,  and  good-nature  of  the 
people,  whether  I  came  across  them  in  the  towns 
or  back  in  the  country. 

EXPERIENCE    WITH    ASIATICS. 

They  may  be  our  foes  now,  but  that  should 
not  keep  me  from  describing  them  as  they  ap- 
peared in  times  of  peace.  Everywhere  I  jour- 
neyed they  reminded  me  of  the  Siamese  and 
Malays  in  habits,  customs,  manners,  stature,  and 
complexion.     Possibly  this  may  have  been  the 
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secret  of  their  friendly  attitude.  From  my  ex- 
perience with  similar  races,  I  treated  them  as 
I  wished  to  be  treated.  In  extended  travels  in 
the  distant  interior  of  Siam  and  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, and  later  in  the  Philippines,  I  never 
carried  any  weapon  whatever,  was  never  se- 
riously molested,  and  invariably  left  my  native 
hosts,  even  when  most  primitive  in  habits  and 
education,  as  my  good  friends.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  opinion,  based  on  considerable  experience 
and  supported  by  such  excellent  British  authori- 
ties as  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  and  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  that  if  a  man  proceeds  in  the  right 
way  and  in  knowledge  of  their  character  with 
these  southern  Asiatics,  he  can  do  almost  any- 
thing with  them.  John  Foreman  and  Dean 
Worcester  in  their  books  point  out  similar  Fili- 
pino traits  of  susceptibility  to  tactful  influences 
which  I  noted  among  the  Siamese  and  Malays 
and  confirmed  also  among  the  Filipinos. 

SOME   MARKED    MALAY   CHARACTERISTICS. 

By  these  suggestions  I  do  not  intimate  that 
they  are  not  lacking  in  bad  traits.  They  have 
many  of  them,  but  their  good  qualities  seem  to 
outweigh  the  bad,  and  the  latter  are  not  trouble- 
some or  offensive  to  foreigners  if  they  know  how 
to  manage  the  average  native.  They  are  treach- 
erous at  times,  but  when  in  that  mood  are  usually 
inspired  by  conditions  that  possibly  their  un- 
tutored minds  do  not  grasp  and  analyze. 

A  marked  Malay  characteristic  is  an  intense 
desire  for  revenge  when  he  believes  that  he  has 
been  wronged.  His  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his 
victim  is  then  often  unquenchable.  He  will  die 
himself  in  his  head  hunt.  If  he  is  excited  to  the 
degree  that  he  runs  **  amuck,"  he  will  kill  the 
members  of  his  own  family  or  his  best  friends. 
More  than  once  have  I  dodged  a  crazy  Malay 
who  was  running  amuck  for  no  reasons  connected 
with  myself.  And  yet  such  incidents  are  very 
rare,  and  one  may  live  for  years  among  the  peo- 
ple and  have  no  experience  of  this  nature.  But 
while  the  Malay  or  Filipino — for  the  latter  is  a 
branch  of  the  former  race— will  commit  atrocious 
acts  when  inspired  by  a  desire  for  revenge,  he 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  when  satisfied  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  or  has  been  deceived  in  his 
hostility,  become  an  equally  devoted  servant  and 
follower  of  his  real  master. 

OUR  GREAT  HOPE  WITH  TEX  PEOPLE. 

Possibly  here  is  our  great  hope  in  dealing  with 
the  Filipino  masses.  When  they  are  taught  to 
belieye  and  are  actually  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
icana are  in  fact  and  in  intention  their  friends  and 
benelactors,  they  will  become  even  more  faithful 
sapporters  of  our  Government  than  they  have 


been  of  their  own.  It  may  take  some  time  to 
accomplish  this,  because  all  of  their  education 
and  experience  heretofore  has  been  against  their 
having  confidence  in  foreigners.  Wlien  we  ex- 
pect to  overcome  m  a  few  months  the  influences 
and  traditions  of  three  centuries,  we  must  be 
charitable  if  the  war  is  not  ended  at  once  and 
the  '*  friendlies"  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  foes. 
The  change  must  surely  come  in  the  order  of 
events  and  bring  with  it  peace,  order,  and  con- 
tentment equal  to  that  which  Britain  has  estab- 
lished so  successfully,  even  following  war,  in 
Burmah  and  the  Malay  Protected  States,  and  the 
Dutch  so  well  in  Java. 

EFFECT    OF    QUELLING    REVOLT. 

The  lesson  is  severe,  the  cost  dear,  and  the  sit- 
uation full  of  trials,  but  if  we  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  intention  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  do  not  hamper  the  commanding  officers  of 
our  army  and  navy  in  tlieir  efforts,  we  will  not 
only  end  tlie  conflict  sooner,  but,  by  bringing  the 
people  to  their  senses  and  showing  them  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  in  their  judgment  of  us 
and  misled  by  ambitious  leaders,  do  them  directly 
the  greatest  good  and  make  them  faithful  and 
lasting  supporters  of  American  jurisdiction.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  tribes  of  similar  races 
which  England  has  thoroughly  punished  for  re- 
volt and  insurrection  have  become  her  most 
faithful  subjects,  while  those  only  partially  sub- 
dued have  repeatedly  risen  to  give  her  trouble. 

It  was  good  policy  to  avoid  war  as  long  as 
possible.  Many  of  us  opposed  it  with  great 
earnestness  of  argument,  knowing  the  effect  on 
the  Filipino  or  Malay  nature,  and  I  went  so  far 
in  public  statement  to  deprecate  a  conflict  before 
the  outbreak  that  I  am  now  openly  accused  of 
inconsistency  in  urging  that  the  war  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  to  an  end.  Hut  the  same 
knowledge  of  Asiatic  character  that  impelled  me 
to  oppose  fighting,  if  possible  to  reach  an  under- 
standing without  it,  now  inspires  me  in  my  de- 
sire to  see  it  carried  through  to  early  and  com- 
plete success. 

If  individual  paragraphs  of  my  addresses  deliv- 
ered in  the  Far  East,  London,  and  later  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  be  quoted  without  reference 
to  the  remainder  of  the  context  or  the  time  of  de- 
livery, as  has  been  done  by  some  of  my  critics, 
my  observations  on  Aguihaldo,  the  natives,  and 
our  policy  may  seem  slightly  at  variance;  but  a 
consideration  of  all  I  said  will  likewise  prove  that 
I  have  not  been  inconsistent. 

THE   OPINION   OF   AN   EXPERT. 

In  thia  connection  I  will  quote  what  one  of  the 
ablest  colonial  servants  of  Great  Britain,  who  has 
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had  long  experience  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Borneo,  said  to  me  recently 
in  London  :  '^  It  would  have  been  a  great  bless- 
ing to  have  established  government  without  war  ; 
but  it  will  be  a  greater  blessing,  now  that  you 
have  war,  to  destroy  quickly  and  effectively 
every  vestige  of  insurrection.  The  first  situa- 
tion might  never  have  been  followed  by  general 
rebellion  during  American  control  of  the  islands, 
but  the  last  situation  once  ended  will  remove  for- 
ever all  probability  of  further  organized  and  ac- 
tive revolt." 

STUDYING    THE    SITUATION    IN    WAR-TIME. 

My  second  trip  to  the  Philippines  was  made 
in  May,  1898.  After  surrendering  my  post  of 
duty  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  I  went  direct  to  Manila 
after  a  brief  stay  in  Hong  Kong.  By  courtesy 
of  Admiral  Dewey  I  made  my  headquarters  on 
the  ships  of  his  squadron  from  then  until  the  fall 
of  Manila  in  August.  During  this  period  much 
of  my  time  was  employed  in  newspaper  corre- 
spondence— a  class  of  work  that  gave  me  excel- 
lent facilities  and  reasons  for  spending  as  much 
time  on  shore  as  possible,  first  with  tlie  insurgent 
leaders  and  forces  in  and  about  Cavite,  Bakor,  and 
Imus  and  later  with  our  army  and  its  operations 
before  Manila.  After  the  fall  of  Manila  I  devoted 
my  energies  and  time  for  several  months  to  study- 
ing carefully  different  phases  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  our  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  natives  and  their  government  .and 
the  army  headed  by  Aguinaldo,  as  well  as  to  make 
occasional  trips  into  the  neighboring  interior. 
When  there  was  a  lull  in  affairs  in  December  I 
made  another  and  final  visit  to  China  and  Japan  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  latest  political  and  commer- 
cial developments  before  returning  home.  As  I 
was  about  to  sail  for  America  the  fighting  began. 
This  took  me  to  Manila  again  and  detained  me 
there  until  the  middle  of  March  of  this  year,  when 
I  came  home  by  the  way  of  Europe  and  finally 
reported  at  Washington  for  the  first  time  after  a 
continued  absence  in  Asia,  and  mostly  among 
Asiatics  similar  to  the  Filipinos,  of  over  ^vq 
years.  Space  is  given  here  and  elsewhere  to 
my  personal  movements  in  the  Philippines  and 
to  my  experiences  in  other  Asiatic  lands  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  this  article  may  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  value  of  my 
observations. 

IMPARTIAL    STATEMENT    OF    FACTS. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  regarding 
any  subject  where  there  is  a  division  of  opinion 
is  to  hear  both  sides  ;  but  before  I  proceed  with 
this  part  of  my  story  I  would  ask  that  none  of  it 


be  quoted  as  my  absolute  opinion  without  refer- 
ence to  my  reasons  for  including  it  in  this  record. 
We  as  a  nation  are  big  and  strong  enough  to  hear 
all  sides  of  any  issue,  and  the  fairest  advocate  of 
any  cause  is  he  who  can  faithfully  state  the  argu- 
ment of  his  opponent  without  prejudice.  The 
position  I  have  taken  as  to  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Philippines  has  been  outlined  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  permit  me  to  speak  in  frank 
terms  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  without  be- 
ing misunderstood  or  being  classed  as  his  con- 
fessor or  apologist.  One  question  has  beeri  asked 
of  me  so  many  times  since  my  return  to  America 
and  is  so  often  discussed  throughout  the  country 
that  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  it  with  faithful 
adherence  to  facts.  Tt  is  this  :  How  can  the 
refusal  of  Aguinaldo  to  accept  our  authority  and 
his  declaration  and  continuance  of  war  on  us  be 
explained  when  he  and  his  followers  should  know 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  his 
people  to  acquiesce  peacefully  in  our  sovereignty  ? 
In  other  words,  What  are  the  influences  and 
events  that  have  developed  the  strength  of  the 
present  insurrectionary  movement  ? 

AGUINALDO'S  DEPARTURE  FROM  HONG  KONG. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  last  revo- 
lution in  the  Philippines,  which  ended  in  Agui- 
naldo and  t^hirty  of  his  associates  leaving  Manila, 
I  will  take  up  the  narrative  of  his  connection 
with  us  after  I  first  saw  him.  About  the  time  I 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong  Aguinaldo  came  up  from 
Singapore,  where  he  had  already  discussed  the 
feasibility  of  his  returning  to  the  Philippines  with 
Consul- General  Pratt-  I  will  not  engage  in  a 
discussion  of  their  conferences,  because  my  knowl- 
edge thereof  is  limited  to  hearsay.  In  Hong 
Kong  I  was  introduced  to  Aguinaldo  and  most 
of  his  advisers  by  Consul -General  Wild  man. 
When  the  Filipino  leader  and  these  lieutenants 
were  taken  on  board  the  JilcCulloch  in  Hong 
Kong  harbor  about  the  middle  of  May,  1898,  I 
went  out  in  the  steam  launch  that  conveyed  them 
to  the  ship,  along  with  the  consul-general  and 
Lieutenant  Caldwell,  of  Admiral  Dewey's  staff, 
and  heard  Aguinaldo  make  a  final  statement  of 
his  intentions  just  before  embarking  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

While  I  cannot  quote  his  exact  language,  I  re- 
member that  with  his  usual  reserved  manner  he 
said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Cavite 
and,  after  reporting  to  Admiral  Dewey,  go  on 
shore  and  organize  without  delay  a  provisional 
government  and  an  army  with  which  to  join  us 
in  making  war  on  the  Spaniards  and  thus  secure 
freedom  for  his  people  from  Spanish  rule.  He 
expressed  admiration  and  love  for  America  and 
Americans,   commended  their  successes   in   the 
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war  with  Spain,  and  declared  that  he  and  his 
people  wished  to  be  our  allies.  At  the  moment, 
in  line  with  general  opinion  in  America  and  else- 
where, he  probably  believed  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  islands 
in  actual  sovereignty  ;  but  I  know  that  he  was 
never  given  by  Admiral  Dewey  any  assurances 
whatever  of  independence  then  or  later,  nor  ever 
treated  by  him  as  an  ally  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term. 

After  his  arrival  at  Cavite  he  organized  with 
wonderful  rapidity  a  provisional  government, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  an  army  which  was  cap- 
turing Spanish  outposts  with  the  frequency  of 
trained  regulars.  Within  thirty  days  after  his 
arrival  he  had  taken  over  2,000  Spanish  prisoners 
and  had  practically  gained  control  of  all  the 
country  of  Luzon  outside  of  Manila,  leaving  that 
city  to  our  mercy.  During  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  all  of  June  before  the  arrival  of  our 
troops  his  relations  with  our  forces  were  most 
agreeable.  There  seemed  to  be  no  friction. 
There  was  perfect  understanding  between  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  himself,  although  the  former 
was  careful  to  avoid  formal  recognition.  No 
matter  what  estimate  may  be  made  of  Agui- 
naldo'S  personal  character,  there  is  no  reason 
why  truthful  credit  should  not  be  given  for  what 
he  actually  did.  Coming  to  Manila  at  net^rly  the 
same  time,  I  witnessed  the  beginnin^z;  as  well  as  the 
development  of  his  authority.  Such  able  news- 
paper men  as  Mr.  Stickney,  Mr.  Harden,  Mr. 
McCutcheon,  and  Mr.  Egan,  who  also  saw  what 
happened  then,  will  confirm  my  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  as  will  also  Consul  Williams. 

PEOPLE  EXPECTED  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  impression  went  abroad  among  the  masses 
of  people  that  Aguinaldohad  arrived  to  establish 
an  independent  government  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  assist  him.  The  actual  working  of 
his  government  under  the  guns  of  our  ships  was 
suflQcient  evidence  to  them  of  our  approval. 
From  one  end  of  Luzon  to  the  other  spread  the 
report  that  Gen.  EmiUo  Aguinaldo,  the  exiled 
leader  of  the  former  revolution,  had  returned  to 
his  home  under  the  protection  of  the  ships  of  a 
nation  called  America,  which  had  gone  to  war 
with  Spain  and  would  give  them  freedom  and  in- 
dependence at  once.  These  influences  had  a 
tremendous  effect.  Before  Aguinaldo  had  been 
in  Cavite  a  month  he  not  only  had  more  soldiers 
than  he  could  arm,  but  contributions  of  large 
sums  of  money,  with  unlimited  amounts  of  rice 
and  other  raw  food  supplies  brought  in  by  the 
people  for  the  support  of  his  army. 

From  this  time  on  up  to  February  4,  1899,  the 
people  from  north  to  south  in  the  island  of  Luzon, 


as  well  as  those  in  the  coast  ports  of  the  Visayan 
group,  were  educated  to  believe  that  they  were  to 
have  absolute  independence.  The  evidences  to 
the  contrary  in  the  meantime  became  known  only 
to  Aguinaldo,  his  leaders,  and  certain  portions  of 
his  army,  and  were  not  made  known  to  the 
people.  Here  Aguinaldo  may  have  first  allowed 
his  personal  ambition  to  outweigh  the  good  of 
his  followers  and  the  masses  of  population. 

Newspapers  were  started  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  advancing  Filipino  interests,  and  nothing 
was  published  in  them  which  suggested  other 
than  absolute  independence.  When  the  natives, 
who  did  not  quite  understand  why  we  remained 
so  long  in  the  islands,  asked  their  leaders  for  an 
explanation,  they  were  informed  that  we  were 
making  preparations  to  depart  and  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  be  in 
full  sway  in  Manila  and  elsewhere. 

THE    MALOLOS    GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  which  was  organized  by 
Aguinaldo  at  Cavite  and  continued  first  at  Bakor 
and  later  at  Malolos  developed  into  a  much  more 
elaborate  affair  than  its  most  ardent  supporters  had 
originally  expected.  By  the  middle  of  October, 
1898,  he  had  assembled  at  Malolos  a  congress  of 
100  men  who  would  compare  in  behavior,  manner, 
dress,  and  education  with  the  average  men  of 
the  better  classeB  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  possi- 
bly including  the  Japanese.  These  men,  whose 
sessions  I  repeatedly  attended,  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  decorum  and  showed  a  knowl- 
edge of  debate  and  parliamentary  law  that 
would  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  Japa- 
nese Parliament.  The  executive  portion  of  the 
government  was  made  up  of  a  ministry  of  bright 
men  who  seemed  to  understand  their  respective 
positions.  Each  general  division  was  subdivided 
with  reference  to  practical  work.  There  was  a 
large  force  of  undersecretaries  and  clerks,  who 
appeared  to  be  kept  very  busy  with  routine  labor. 

A  WELL-ORGANIZED  ARMY. 

The  army,  however,  of  Aguinaldo  was  the 
marvel  of  his  achievements.  He  had  over  20 
regiments  of  comparatively  well -organized,  well- 
drilled,  and  well-dressed  soldiers,  carrying  mod- 
ern rifles  and  ammunition.  I  saw  many  of  these 
regiments  executing  not  only  regimental,  but 
battalion  and  company  drill  with  a  precision 
that  astonished  me.  Certainly  as  far  as  dress 
was  concerned  the  comparison  with  the  uniform 
of  our  soldiers  was  favorable  to  the  Filipinos. 
They  were  oflQcered  largely,  except  in  the  higher 
positions,  with  young  men  who  were  ambitious 
to  win  honors  and  were  not  merely  show  fighters. 
The  people  in  all  the  different  towns  took  great 
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pride  in  this  army.  Nearly  every  family  had  a 
father,  son,  or  cousin  in  it.  Wherever  they 
went  they  roused  enthusiasm  for  the  Filipino 
cause.  The  impression  made  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  by  such  displays  can  be  read- 
ily appreciated.  Aguinaldo  and  his  principal 
lieutenants  also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  were  received  with  the  same 
earnestness  that  we  show  in  greeting  a  successful 
President. 

Along  with  the  army  there  was  a  Red  Cross 
association,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Aguinaldo's 
mother  and  wife.  There  were  quartermaster 
and  commissariat  departments  which  wefe  well 
equipped,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  experience  of 
the  men  in  charge.  The  American  who  thinks 
for  a  moment  that  we  were  or  have  been  fighting 
a  disorganized  force  labors  under  great  error. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  army  of  any 
European  country  being  in  better  shape  to  fight 
us  than  that  of  Aguinaldo  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  on  February  4,  with  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  country  favoring  them. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  MANILA. 

When  Manila  was  occupied  on  August  13  and 
Aguinaldo  was  not  allowed  to  share  the  honors  of 
occupation  and  he  was  asked  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  the  neighborhood  of  Manila,  he  ad- 
vanced the  very  logical  argument  that,  according 
to  General  Merritt's  remarkable  agreement  with 
General  J  audenes,  it  was  possible  that  the  Amer- 
ican forces  might  withdraw  from  Manila  and 
leave  the  Spaniards  in  possession.  And  hence  he 
wished  to  be  in  a  strong  position  in  or  about 
Manila  to  fight  the  Spaniards  if  necessary.  This 
situation  gave  Agumaldo  a  unique  strength  of 
argument  in  his  discussions  with  the  American 
leaders,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage. 

When  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  withdraw 
far  from  Manila  because  the  Americans  did  not 
themselves  know  then  whether  they  would  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  islands,  it  was  im[K)s- 
sible  for  his  statement  to  be  refuted.  In  fact, 
from  a  logical  standpoint  his  conclusion  was 
altogether  wise,  for  if  we  had  withdrawn  and  left 
the  Spaniards  in  control  of  Manila,  they  could 
have  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  reenforcements 
and  prepared  themselves  to  reconquer  the  islands. 
Aguinaldo  real  zed  this  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  he  did  not  propose,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  be 
in  a  position  where  he  could  not  strike  the 
Spaniards  hard  and  quickly  if  we  withdrew. 
Possibly  and  reasonably  this  explains  the  fact 
that  he  maintained  his  forces  in  such  strength  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
There  were  continued  negotiations  until  finally 
he  accepted  the  ultimatum  of  General  Otis  and 


retired  to  a  position  outside  of  the  city  and  be- 
yond the  line  of  block -houses,  where  he  remained 
until  the  outbreak  in  February. 

HARMFUL    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    TREATY    DELAY. 

This  leads  up  to  the  all- important  point  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Here  I  believe  we 
have  the  main  influence  that  caused  the  Filipinos 
to  hold  out  with  such  strength  and  persistency. 
The  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  not  only  gave 
them  time  to  get  their  army  and  government  in 
splendid  shape  and  therefore  inspire  the  people 
throughout  the  islands  with  the  idea  tliat  they 
were  entirely  capable  of  governing  themselves 
without  even  our  protection,  but  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  even  a  strong  possibility 
that  they  might  be  compelled  to  fight  Spain  again 
or  some  other  country  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
their  independence. 

EFFECT    OF    RATIFICATION. 

In  the  informal  negotiations  between  General 
Otis  and  Aguinaldo  and  in  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  them  the  latter  took  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  the  technical  point  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  sovereignty  over  the 
islands.  Moreover,  when  discussing  the  situation 
with  Americans  who  visited  Malolos,  Aguinaldo 
and  his  cabinet  ministers  would  continually  state 
that  they  had  to  keep  their  army  up  to  full  stand- 
ard in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
If  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  immediately  after 
the  Senate  met  in  December,  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Otis  would  have  been  not  only  sup- 
ported by  a  moral  and  technical  strength  of  po- 
sition which  the  Filipinos  could  not  assail,  but 
they  would  have  had  the  main  part  of  the  dry 
season  ahead  of  them  and  fully  two  months 
favorable  to  campaigning.  If  fighting  had  fol- 
lowed an  early  ratification,  it  probably  would 
have  been  quickly  ended  and  good  government 
would  be  now  established  throughout  the  islands. 
If  no  fighting  had  followed,  which  is  more  prob- 
able, viewing  all  conditions  in  a  comparative 
light,  we  would  be  now  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  our  quick  and  successful  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Philippines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear,  in  considering  this 
point,  as  being  too  optimistic,  but  when  I  look 
back  to  those  trying  days  at  Manila  I  remember 
that  our  leading  naval  and  military  officers  con- 
tinually said  that  every  day  of  delay  in  treaty 
ratification  meant  an  incalculable  increase  of 
strength  in  the  Filipino  ranks. 

ANTI- AMERICAN   EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated  in  America 
what  a  work  of  education  favorable  to  the 
Filipinos  and  against  Americans  was  going  on  in 
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the  country  between  August  13,  1898,  and  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899.  During  those  six  months  nearly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  outside  of  Manila 
had  tlie  opportunity  of  reading  or  listening  to 
printed  and  verbal  stories,  the  special  object  of 
which  was  to  teach  the  masses  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  the  worst  people  on  earth,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  the  Spaniards  were  saints.  These 
stories  described  our  relations  with  the  Indians 
in  America,  magnifying  every  incident  to  its 
fullest  degree.  Lynchings  in  the  South  were 
portrayed  as  being  the  common  every- day  method 
of  punishing  a  man,  and  the  Filipinos  were  taught 
to  believe  that  as  soon  as  we  took  possession  of 
the  islands  we  would  make  them  slaves. 

Thousands  of  little  pamphlets  and  circulars 
were  distributed  through  those  sections  from 
which  the  major  portion  of  Aguinaldo's  army  was 
recruited,  and  each  line  of  their  vivid  descriptions 
was  read,  reread,  and  discussed  in  every  group 
of  men  or  women.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  Filipino 
adults  who  reside  in  the  great  populous  sections 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Manila  can  read  and 
write,  and  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  re- 
liable members  of  Aguinaldo's  staff,  fully  70  per 
cent,  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Filipino 
army  could  likewise  read  and  write.  The  wide- 
reaching  effect  of  this  kind  of  literature  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  May  1  the  knowl- 
edge that  was  taught  in  the  Filipino  schools  did 
not  include,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  America 
and  the  American  people.  Aware  of  what  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Filipinos  were  prepared  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing about  us,  especially  because  we  remained 
in  the  islands  when  they  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve by  their  leaders  that  we  were  going  away. 

These  defamatory  papers  were  circulated 
through  three  influences:  first,  that  of  civil  serv- 
ants of  the  Spanish  Government  who  lost  their 
positions  by  American  occupation  and  of  Span- 
iards whose  antipathy  to  us  would  inspire  such 
action;  second,  that  of  a  certain  element  of  the 
Filipino  leaders  who  wished  to  mislead  the  people 
intp  ardent  support  of  their  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can control;  and,  third,  that  of  agencies  in  Hong 
Kong,  Madrid,  and  other  places  which  were  in 
cl(  touch  with  the  Filipino  cause  and  move- 
]  ;.  At  the  same  time  with  the  «*^  ing  of 
false  reports,  the  native  F'  > 
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draw  from  the  islands  and  in  turn  recognize  tb« 
Filipino  republic. 

THE    DISCORDANT    NOTES    AT    HOME. 

Following  up  all  these  unhappy  influences,  to 
which  our  army  and  navy  had  to  quietly  submit 
without  turning  a  finger,  there  came  the  blow  from 
behind  that  did  more  harm  than  all  of  these  local 
influences  combined — the  agitation  in  America 
in  behalf  of  the  Filipinos  and  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  our  Government  and  of  the  army 
and  navy  as  advised  by  such  tried  men  as  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  General  Otis.  It  is  remark- 
able how  quickly  the  idea  spread,  not  only 
through  the  Filipino  army,  but  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  distant  interior,  that  the  United  States 
was  wavering  in  its  policy,  and  that  it  was  prob- 
able that  if  they  held  out  long  enough  and 
persisted  in  their  position  wo  would  withdraw 
our  army  and  give  them  back  tlie  islands. 

Every  discordant  note  that  was  struck  in 
America  was  telegraphed  or  written  either  to 
Hong  Kong  or  Manila  and  found  its  way  by 
first  opportunity  to  the  camps  of  the  Filipino 
army  and  to  the  columns  of  the  native  press. 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  circulation 
given  by  the  newspapers,  what  was  being  said 
and  done  in  America  was  printed  in  circular  and 
pamphlet  form  and  sent  among  the  people  to  en- 
courage them.  If  the  senior  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts, could  have  witnessed  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  depicted  on  the  face  of  every  Fili- 
pino soldier  when  he  read  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  that  distinguished  man  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  then  have  seen  the  look  of  pain 
upon  the  face  of  every  American  soldier  when 
he  realized  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  in- 
spiring the  enemy  opposite  him,  1  am  of  the 
humble  opinion  that  he  would  have  experienced 
some  feelings  of  regret  at  the  direct  effect  of  his 
argument.  There  is  no  question  that  the  belief 
was  prevalent  among  the  Filipinos  at  the  time  the 
fighting  began  on  February  4  that  if  they  held 
out  a  suflScient  length  of  time  the  Americans 
would  give  them  what  they  asked.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  honesty 
and  good  faith  of  the  men  who  have  opposed  our 
policy  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  do  not  •believe 
that  any  of  them  have  been  actuated  by  other  than 
the  most  patriotic  motives,  unless,  possibly,  the 
natural  tendency  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
<  *"ihfe8  of  those  in  power  has  inspired  some 
^dsm  or  opposition. 

«ot  only  Admiral  Dewey  and  Major- 
at Generals  MacArthur,  Anderson, 
P  '  -General  Otis,  and  Col- 

le  terms  as  strong  as 
ire  of  the  war. 
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MOBAL    AND    POLITICAL    RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  this  article,  as  in  most  discussions  of  the 
subject,  I  am  avoiding  elaborate  consideration 
of  the  great  point  of  moral  and  political  respon- 
sibility in  assuming  sovereignty  over  the  islands, 
because  that  is  a  subject  which  can  be  discussed 
by  every  man  with  equal  force  whether  he  has 
been  in  the  islands  or  not.  Conclusions  on  this 
point  are  largely  guided  by  individual  interpre- 
tation of  the  conditions  which  have  developed 
from  the  war  with  Spain.  As  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  I  am  confining  my  ob- 
servations solely  to  my  personal  experience. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  Admiral  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay, 
there  are  possibly  many  steps  taken  that  might 
have  been  directed  along  different  lines  if  we 
had  had  the  knowledge  that  we  now  have.  But 
viewing  the  development  of  events  and  the  nat- 
ural train  of  incidents  in  a  fair  light,  it  is  very 
diflBcult  to  point  out  how  the  present  conflict 
could  have  been  avoided.  On  the  one  hand, 
Aguinaldo's  ambition  to  become  the  head  of  a 
native  republic  and  the  determination  of  his 
people  to  follow  him  is  a  development  such  as 
might  have  happened  in  any  country  undef  sim- 
ilar conditions.  He  may  be  adventurous,  but 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
were  before  him,  and  in  the  ways  which  I  have 
already  indicated  he  has,  until  recently,  been 
able  to  keep  most  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ports",  and  of  the  towns  of  the 
large  valleys  in  touch  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commanders  of  the  American  military 
and  naval  forces  have  conducted  their  respective 
campaigns  and  negotiations  along  lines  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  granted  them  by 
the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

INSURRECTION    NOT    ENTIRELY    REPRESENTATIVE. 

While  the  insurrection  has  been  supported  by 
a  considerable  army,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  were  for  a  long  time  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolt,  yet,  viewing  the  islands 
as  a  whole,  this  movement  is  not  thoroughly 
representative.  The  hill  tribes  of  Luzon  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  living  in  the  sections 
far  distant  from  Manila  toward  the  northern  and 
Bouthern  ends  of  the  island  have  been  leading  a 
quiet,  peaceful  life.  In  the  central  and  populous 
Visayan  group  of  islands  the  native  population 
has  not  been  against  us.  The  opposition  there 
to  our  rule  has  been  confined  to  the  Tagal  gar- 
risons that  have  come  down  from  Luzon.  In 
the  Sulu  group  and  in  Mindanao,  if  we  have  no 
special  desire  or  purpose  to  exploit  immediately 
the  interiors  of  these  lands,  there  is  no  reason 


why  we  should  have  a  conflict  on  our  hands  with 
their  native  population.  The  head  and  front  of 
the  revolt  is,  of  course,  the  Tagalocs,  who  are 
supported  by  natives  of  the  country  between 
Manila  and  Dagupan  and  also  to  the  south  who 
are  nominally  of  other  tribes,  but  practically 
and  physically  the  same  as  the  Tagalocs.  The 
insurgent  army  is  made  up  of  a  class  of  men  who 
are  not  suited  from  the  lives  they  have  led  to 
hill  or  mountain  work.  They  are  chiefly  recruit- 
ed from  Manila  and  the  principal  towns  to  the 
north  and  south.  Most  of  them  have  been 
brought  up  to  comparatively  lazy  lives  and  to 
have  all  they  wanted  to  eat.  The  population, 
moreover,  which  is  most  affected  by  this  war  is 
not  the  hill  element,  but  that  which  makes  up 
the  great  farming  and  trading  portion. 

CAMPAIGN    IN    THE    RAINY    SEASON, 

These  considerations  are  very  important  in 
view  of  the  c  ffect  of  the  present  rainy  season  on 
the  combatants.  From  the  conditions  now  ex- 
isting, it  Would  seem  that  the  Filipino  army  and 
people  are  going  to  suffer  far  more  than  even 
the  Americans.  Many  of  their  chief  sources  of 
supply  are  in  our  hands  ;  their  important  mar- 
kets are  cut  off  from  them  or  likewise  in  our 
hands  ;  we  have  captured  many  of  their  stores 
and  accumulated  supplies  ;  and  now  we  are  in  a 
position  to  watch  the  coast  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  further  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  entirely  rational 
that  the  present  warfare  in  the  Philippines 
should  be  over  by  the  end  of  the  next  dry  sea- 
son, which  begins  in  November.  With  the 
strengthening  of  General  Otis'  force  as  now 
planned  by  the  Government  and  with  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  campaign  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  insurgents  will  be  so  demoral- 
ized when  the  dry  season  arrives  that  a  few 
sweeping,  decisive  movements  of  flying  columns 
into  the  interior  should  effectually  destroy  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  revolt.  While  it  is  diflBcult  to  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippines  at  any  time,  it  is  possible 
in  the  dry  season  for  troops  to  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere  and  be  followed  by  the  commissariat. 
There  is  jungle  and  there  are  swamps  to  meet, 
but  they  are  not  impassable  after  the  rains  are 
over.  If  such  brilliant  campaigns  can  be  waged 
as  are  now  going  on  with  the  rains  prevailing, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  when  they  are  over,  the 
war  should  not  be  quickly  ended. 

PHILIPPINE    RESOURCES    AND    CLIMATE. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  made  nj  particular 
reference  to  the  resources  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  As,  naturally,  my  opinion  from  ex- 
tended travel  and  study  in  the  islands  might  be 
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desired  by  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review ,  I 
would  simply  refer  to  this  phase  of  the  subject 
in  a  brief  statement.  I  believe  that  no  section 
of  the  great  continent  of  Asia  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world  of  similar  area  still  undeveloped 
offers  such  wide  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  various  enterprises,  the  construction 
of  railroads,  the  improvement  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions, the  development  of  latent  mineral  de- 
posits, including  coal,  iron,  and  gold,  and  the 
extension  of  legitimate  commerce  and  trade. 
After  traveling  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Nippon,  the  principal  island  of  Japan,  and  com- 
paring what  I  saw  of  its  resources  and  conforma- 
tion of  land  with  what  I  have  seen  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  I  can  say  that  in  every  respect,  aside 
from  mere  area  and  population,  the  comparison  is 
in  favor  of  Luzon. 

Judging  again  from  comparative  data,  after 
looking  at  what  has  been  done  by  the  Dutch  in 
Java,  by  the  British  in  Burmah  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  even  by  the  French  in  Indo- 
China,  the  United  States  should  develop  a  for- 
eign trade  in  the  Philippine  Islands  within  the 
next  fifteen  years  of  over  $100,000,000.  As  to 
the  climate,  it  can  be  honestly  said  that  it  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  tropical  land,  and 
in  some  respects  is  much  more  salubrious ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  features 
tvhich  have  made  the  Philippines  so  rich  and 
resourceful,  and  hence  possibly  valuable  to  us, 
are  their  tropical  climate  and  location.  Other- 
wise they  would  probably  be  barren  and  useless 
or  already  developed  to  the  same  degree  as  Japan. . 
From  long  residence  in  the  tropics  I  am  con- 
vinced that  men  can  keep  as  well  there  as  in 
temperate  climates,  provided  only  they  take  that 
care  of  themselves  which  conditions  demand. 

TRIBUTE   TO   ARMY    RANK   AND    FILE. 

Before  concluding  this  article  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  splendid  courage  and  perseverance 
shown  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  army,  regular 
and  volunteer,  during  the  entire  campaign  and 
through  its  most  trying  conditions.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  officers  and  men  could  not  have 
fought  more  valiantly  and  earnestly.  From  the 
start  of  the  fighting  until  the  present  there  has 
been  a  devotion  to  duty  which  has  even  surprised 
the  men  themselves.  Considering  that  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  tropics  10,000  miles 
away,  it  would  have  been  excusable  if  there  had 
been  considerable  complaint  and  rankling  among 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men.  Although  when  not 
fighting  they  have  argued  and  discussed  in  all  its 
phases  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  the  mo- 
1     nt  the  order  for  advance  against  the  enemy  has 


been  given  there  has  not  been  a  laggard  or  cow- 
ard.  At  the  same  time  that  certain  men  in  Amer- 
ica were  spreading  reports  that  the  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Minnesota  regiments  were  disgruntled 
and  anxious  to  come  home,  those  same  regiments 
were  doing  some  of  the  most  magnificent  fighting 
of  the  whole  war.  Moreover,  when  the  news 
reached  the  hospitals  that  there  was  fighting  out 
at  the  front,  scores  of  men  in  every  regiment 
who  were  there  confined  by  strict  doctors'  orders 
arose  from  their  beds  and  insisted  on  going  to 
the  firing  line.  Some  day,  when  the  true  his- 
tory of  this  Philippine  campaign  is  written,  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  historian  will  be  to  pick 
out  individual  heroes.  There  was  no  lack  of  her- 
oism in  any  regiment  or  company.  If  I  am  ac- 
cused by  any  one  of  painting  the  quality  of  our 
soldiers  in  too  glowing  colors,  I  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  gone  through  all  the  experiences  of 
campaigning  in  the  tropics.  I  saw  our  soldiers 
and  was  with  them.  In  the  many  rough  knocks 
that  they  get  a  word  of  appreciation  like  this  is 
not  only  deserved,  but  truthful. 

A    FEW    FACTS   TO   BE    REMEMBERED. 

'  Lest  what  I  have  plainly  stated  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  Filipino  government,  the 
organization  of  their  army,  and  the  general 
movement  of  certain  sections  of  the  Filipino 
people  against  us  may  be  used  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  not  sufficient  reason  for  our 
presence  in  the  islands  and  the  adoption  of  a 
vigorous  policy  in  establishing  sovereignty  and 
prosecuting -the  war,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
first,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  in  any  shape  or  form  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence or  right  to  act  independently  of  the 
Filipinos  ;  second,  Aguinaldo  was  distinctly  told, 
both  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  by  General  Otis, 
that  the  United  States  could  take  no  steps  which 
would  in  any  way  conflict  with  its  position  as 
the  Government  which  had  occupied  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  result  of  war  and  which  was,  therefore, 
responsible  for  both  the  external  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  islands  ;  third,  legitimate  efforts 
were  made  by  General  Otis,  through  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  General  Hughes,  Colonel 
Smith,  and  Colonel  Crowder,  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  Filipino  leaders  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  February  4,  but  were  unavail- 
ing ;  fourth,  during  the  most  unfortunate  and 
extended  period  of  friction,  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Filipino 
soldiers  were  undoubtedly  more  irritating  in 
their  methods  than  were  our  men,  and  were  even 
actuated  by  the  idea  that  our  soldiers  were  cow- 
ards, or  at  least  not  different  from  the  Spanish 
soldiers ;    fifth,    an   honest  effort  was  all  the 
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time  made  by  both  General  Otis  and  Admiral 
Dewey  to  prevent  a  conflict,  and  every  one  who 
was  at  Manila  at  the  time  knows  that  the  fight 
on  the  night  of  February  4  was  not  planned  or 
provoked  by  our  leaders  and  men,  although  the 
first  shot  was  fired  by  a  Nebraska  sentry  at  a 
Filipino  who  would  not  stop  when  he  called 
^^Halt!'^ 

It  is  possible  that  fighting  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  I  beheve  that  our  military  and  naval 
commanders  honestly  wished  to  avoid  it.  Their 
efforts  failed,  fighting  began,  and  now  we  can- 
not possibly  turn  back  without  shirking  our 
moral  responsibility,  not  only  to  all  the  world, 
but  to  ourselves  and  to  the  natives.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  able  members  of  the  Philip- 
pine commission,  President  Schurman,  Colonel 
Denby,  and  Professor  Worcester;  working  in 
cooperation  with  General  Otis  and  following 
the  advice  which  Admiral  Dewey  must  have 
given  them  before  he  left,  will  be  so  able  to 
master  the  situation  that  when  the  war  is  once 
over  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  map  out  a 
policy  and  government  which  will  prove  that  we 
have  successfully  met  our  responsibility. 

A    SUCCESSFUL   CAMPAIGN. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  my  direct  impression 
as  to  the  results  of  our  campaign  so  far,  I  could 
faithfully  answer  that,  considering  the  shortness 
of  time  during  which  we  have  been  operating, 
the  character  of  the  country  over  which  we  have 
had  to  fight,  and  the  strength  and  organization 
of  the  enemy,  which  they  had  perfected  through 
long  months  of  waiting,  it  has  been  a  thoroughly 
successful  one.  People  in  America,  not  under- 
standing the  conditions,  expect  too  much.  When 
we  think  that  we  made  practically  no  campaign 
outside  of  Manila  until  the  middle  of  March,  that 
we  have  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country  with  a  record  of  continuous  suc- 
cessful engagements  during  the  hottest  and  worst 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  more  fitting  that  we 
should  congratulate  our  forces  on  their  splendid 
record.  In  view  of  all  conditions,  we  cannot 
fairly  expect  that  the  end  of  the  conflict  should 
come  before  the  next  dry  season.  Let  us  be  rea- 
sonably patient,  keeping  in  mind  the  work  that 
already  has  been  done,  and  give  our  commanders 
and  soldiers  that  support  and  confidence  which 
they  desire  and  need.  General  Otis  should  be 
provided  with  all  the  soldiers  he  requires,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  stand  by 
the  Government  in  asking  for  volunteers  if  they 
are  needed  ;  but  unless  unforeseen  developments 
follow,  it  is  probable  that  General  Otis  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  war  to  a  conclusion  with  his 
present  regiments  recruited  to  their  full  limit. 


GOVERNMENT   THE   GREAT   PROBLEM. 

The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
the  great  problem  which  now  faces  us.  If  the 
chief  danger  of  the  situation  were  to  be  pointed 
out,  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  in  the  fram- 
ing of  a  fair  and  practical  system  of  administer- 
ing law  and  order,  but  in  possibly  providing  a 
great  field  for  political  appointments.  As  long 
as  military  government  lasts  this  danger  is 
avoided.  As  soon  as  we  pass  from  the  military 
to  the  civil  order  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
gravest  difficulty.  If  Congress,  in  determining 
the  laws  by  which  the  islands  are  to  be  per- 
manently governed,  places  the  principal  posi- 
tions, administrative,  judicial,  and  clerical,  in  a 
permanent  service  where  merit,  experience,  and 
continuation  in  the  work  determine  a  man's  pro- 
motion and  advancement,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  good  government  will  be  soon  at- 
tained. In  the  matter  of  native  participation  I 
am  a  believer  that  they  are  capable  of  a  much 
larger  degree  of  responsibility  than  that  for 
which  they  are  commonly  given  credit.  When  I 
consider  how  well,  in  view  of  all  conditions,  the 
Siamese  are  governing  their  little  country  and 
are  really  making  decided  progress,  and  when 
again  I  see  how  prosperous  the  Malay  Protected 
States  are,  judging  from  my  own  personal  study 
of  these  countries,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
a  large  proportion  of  the  responsible  positions 
should  not  be  held  by  the  leading  Filipinos. 

There  are  a  group  of  capable,  educated  men,  at 
the  h^ad  of  whom  is  Arrelano,  who  can  compare 
very  favorably  with  a  similar  group  of  governing 
men  not  only  in  Siam  and  in  the  Malay  States, 
but  even  in  Japan.  Associated  with  Aguinaldo 
also  are  a  number  of  men  who,  never  favoring  a 
war  policy  m  dealing  with  the  United  States,  but 
following  him  rather  than  desert  the  Filipino 
cause,  will  be  eventually  faithful  servants  of  our 
Government.  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Filipinos  have  fought  against  us  does  not 
mean  that  they  may  not  possess  some  qualities  of 
self-government,  well  guided.  This  fighting  may 
have  rather  proved  that  they  have  an  executive 
capacity,  a  power  of  organization,  and  a  persist- 
ency of  effort  for  which  otherwise  we  would  prob- 
ably never  have  given  them  credit.  We  must 
remember  also  the  actual  government  that  exist- 
ed at  Malolos.  While  in  many  respects  the  Fili- 
pino management  of  their  affairs  reminded  one  of 
a  child  with  a  new  toy,  yet  every  observer,  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  civilian,  who  went  to  Malolos  or 
who  in  the  earlier  days  saw  the  development  of 
government  at  Cavite  and  Bakor,  was  impressed 
with  the  apparent  order,  system,  and  formality 
with  which  everything  was  done.  These  are 
qualities  that  count  in  organizing  government. 
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There  were  at  the  same  time  numerous  tendencies 
to  display,  superficial  consideration,  and  insincer- 
ity of  action  that  showed  the  necessity  of  a  steady- 
ing hand  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  essence  of 
government. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  SURRENDER. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  in  all  the  negotia- 
tions before  the  outbreak  our  military  represent- 
atives were  extremely  hampered  by  the  rather 
exalted  position  taken  by  the  Filipino  leaders 
with  whom  they  had  to  confer,  and  that  the 
latter  indulged  in  demands  and  arguments  that 
were  not  consistent  with  what  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  under  the  circumstances.  With  the 
negotiations  which  must  follow  unconditional 
surrender,  it  is  probable  that  these  same  leaders 
will  be  found  as  tractable  as  they  were  once  un- 
reasoning.  This  reference  to  unconditional  sur- 
render, however,  leads  me  to  make  one  observa- 
tion which  may  in  a  measure  explain  the  refusal 
of  Aguinaldo  and  many  of  his  chief  officers  to 
yield.  They  remember  the  experiences  of  the 
past  with  Spain.  The  memories  of  Filipino 
leaders  who  were  shot  or  exiled  for  life  after  be- 
ing promised  full  freedom  and  liberty  in  the 
event  of  surrender  are  still  fresh.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  least  remarkable  if  this  were  the  main- 


spring of  Aguinaldo's  holding  out  in  th«  fftos  of 
all  the  recent  reverses.  Knowing  that  he  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  war  on  the  Filipino  side,  he- 
probably  fears  that  surrender  on  his  part  will 
mean  not  only  the  end  of  all  glory  and  influenoe 
for  him,  but  possibly  death.  On  this  basis  he 
may  argue  that  it  is  better  to  fight  on  until  he  is 
killed  in  battle.  Using  still  his  great  personal 
influence,  he  may  be  able,  therefore,  to  prolong 
the  conflict  until  he  himself  is  captured  or  shot. 
In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to 
give  fair  and  complete  consideration  of  all  the 
points  that  come  rushing  into  the  thoughts  of  one 
who  has  been  a  personal  student  of  the  operations 
described  and  who  wishes  to  give  an  accurate 
account  and  impression.  There  are  many  phases 
of  the  relations  of  the  Americans  and  Filipinos 
which,  if 'carefully  explained,  would  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  history  of  our  political  and  mili- 
tary experience  in  the  islands.  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  been  able  to  include  in  this  article  may 
assist  in  the  general  effort  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  situation.  As  suggested  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  discussion,  I  do  not  claim  infalli- 
bility, but  1  know  that  I  have  faithfully  striven 
to  put  into  accurate  terms  what  it  was  my  ex- 
perience to  see  and  learn  in  our  new  posses- 
sions. 


GOLD   IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


BY  RAMON  REYES  LALA. 


IT  may  almost  be  said  that  wherever  the  Unit- 
ed States  plants  its  foot  gold  appears.  On 
a  spring  morning  some  fifty  years  ago  a  Mormon 
miner  came  riding  in  wild  excitement  into  San 
Francisco,  waving  his  hat  over  his  head  with  one 
hand  and  holding  up  a  bottle  of  yellow  dust  with 
the  other,  while  he  cried  in  stentorian  tones  : 
*<  Gold  !  gold  I     Gold  on  the  American  River  I  " 

It  was  the  first  trumpet-call  to  that  famous 
find  which  within  a  few  months  set  the  world 
drifting  toward  the  Califomian  shores  in  quest 
of  the  **  yellow  evil."  For  some  three  centuries 
Spain  had  held  the  soil,  and  its  golden  treasure 
lay  hidden  and  undreamed  of  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  United  States  gained  the  land  than  gold 
seemed  almost  to  sprout  up  under  every  bush. 

Something  similar  took  place  in  Alaska,  which 
was  barely  purchased  from  Russia  when  gold 
was  found,  and  the  working  of  the  Douglas  Mine 
began.  But  the  great  Alaskan  find  waited  till 
a  later  date,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  ago 


that  the  treasure -chest  of  the  Klondike  was 
opened  and  the  drift  of  gold-hunters  fairly  set 
in  toward  that  land  of  ice,  whose  wealth  lies 
hidden  along  a  hundred  streams,  locked  in  by 
fetters  of  frost. 

The  great  republic  has  now  fallen  heir  to  a 
third  new  domain,  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  it  may  be  that  there  the  same  story  will  be 
repeated  and  a  golden  treasure  rise  under  the 
stamping  of  the  Yankee  foot,  which  seems  to 
have  something  of  the  same  effect  as  the  rub* 
bing  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  For  gold  has  long 
been  known  in  the  Philippines,  and  vast  deposits 
of  it  may  await  the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  as 
they  did  in  California  and  Alaska.  As  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  story  of  gold  in  my 
native  land — a  story  unknown  to  the  American 
people  at  large — I  propose  to  give  a  brief  state* 
ment  of  it  here.  I  have  no  fear  of  starting 
a  <<rush*'  toward  those  tropic  shores,  for  as 
yet  the  mining  has  been  in  Spanish  and  Malay 
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hands,  and  American  enterprise  is  needed  to  un- 
cover the  *•  mother  veins,"  with  their  possible 
millions  of  hidden  treasure. 

The  gold  of  the  Philippines  was"  not  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  known  long  be- 
fore they  came.  When  the  conquerors  landed 
on  those  rich  isles  it  was  as  if  they  had  found 
another  Peru,  though  the  stories  they  told  of  the 
wealth  of  the  natives,  the  weight  and  beauty  of 
their  bracelets,  necklets,  and  anklets  of  pure 
gold,  are  a  little  too  extravagant  for  us  to  accept 
in  their  full  dimensions.  Yet  no  doubt  they 
found  the  yellow  metal  in  abundance,  and  en- 
riched themselves  with  the  natives'  hoards  in 
something  of  the  same  fashion  they  had  prac- 
ticed in  Mexico  and  Peru.  We  know  that  the 
galleons  that  yearly  sailed  from  Manila  with  the 
island  wealth  bore  their  share  of  the  precious 
dust,  some  of  which  reached  Spain  in  safety,  but 
more  fell  a  prey  to  the  winds  and  waves  or 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  his  fellow -rovers,  who  haunted  those  seas 
in  search  of  the  Spanish  treasure- ships.  One  of 
these  rovers,  we  are  told,  came  swaggering  into 
London  port  in  rich  array  of  damask  sails  and 
silken  cordage,  won  from  the  spoils  of  some  hap- 
less galleon. 

It-  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
galleons  were  deeply  freighted  with  gold.  This 
precious  metal  formed  but  a  minor  part  of  what 
they  bore,  for  the  native  methods  of  mining  were 
by  no  means  of  an  exhaustive  character,  and 
most  of  the  elusive  dust  escaped  from  their  un- 
skillful fingers.  I  propose  to  tell  something  of 
their  methods  of  mining,  which  are  of  the  crud- 
est and  most  primitive  kind  and  have  gone  on  so 
for  centuries  with  little  aid  from  Spanish  mining 
science. 

Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  the  gold  has 
been  found  in  the  easilv  accessible  districts  near 
the  coasts,  though  the  natives  of  the  interior  of 
Luzon,  a  region  but  little  explored,  traffic  in  the 
precious  metal,  which  they  evidently  obtain  from 
some  of  the  inland  streams.  As  yet  placer  de- 
posits are  the  chief  source  of  the  metal,  which 
has  been  worn  by  the  rains  from  the  mountain 
ranges  and  borne  down  by  rivulets  and  creeks  to 
their  lower  channels.  In  certain  regions  there 
is  not  a  stream,  large  or  small,  whose  sands  do 
not  show  the  yellow  trace  of  gold,  while  now  and 
then  natives  of  the  interior  offer  heavy  nuggets 
for  sale.  The  gold  thus  buried  in  the  river 
sands  and  gravels  undoubtedly  had  its  source  in 
the  mountain  ranges,  whose  quartz  veins  await 
the  hand  and  eye  of  the  cunning  miner.  They 
may  be  rich  ;  they  may  be  poor  :  only  scientific 
study  and  exploration  can  tell. 

The  principal  gold -yielding  region  of  Luzon 


is  the  district  of  Mambulao.  The  metal  has 
been  found  also  in  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  Panay, 
Gebu,  and  the  smaller  islands  of  Samar,  Catan- 
duanes,  Sibuyan,  Bohol,  and  Panaon.  One  of 
the  larger  islands,  Mindoro,  gains  its  name  from 
its  gold  deposits,  it  signifying  mina  de  ora  (gold 
mine).  The  natives  speak  of  places  in  its  inte- 
rior which  are  rich  in  gold.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  interior  of  the  large  island  of  Min- 
danao, where  gold  is  so  plentiful  that  the  natives 
carry  it  about  in  bags  for  use  in  their  ordinary 
buying  and  selling.  Here  are  the  Misamis  pla- 
cers, the  richest  in  the  archipelago,  their  yield 
to  the  native  miners  being  about  150  ounces  a 
month.  Rich  quartz  veins  are  said  to  be  known 
in  this  island,  and  there  is  one  such  vein  in  the 
small  island  of  Panaon,  lying  north  of  Mindanao  ; 
but  liitherto  gold  has  been  mined  principally  in 
placer  beds,  and  these  not  very  rich  as  compared 
with  those  of  California.  Personally  I  know 
little  about  these  gold  gravels,  as  I  have  seen 
only  some  of  their  results.  They  are  so  widely 
distributed  and  are  worked  in  so  desultory  a 
manner  that  their  actual  richness  is  largely  a, 
matter  of  guesswork.  As  regards  the  mother 
veins,  I  have  made  no  search  for  them,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  Spaniards  have  not  trou- 
bled themselves  in  this  direction.  They  rest 
in  virgin  wealth,  waiting  in  their  pristine  state 
the  coming  of  the  American  mining  prospector. 
They  will  have  to  be  deeply  hidden  indeed  if 
they  escape  his  penetrating  eyes. 

In  truth,  at  present  only  the  edges  of  the  gold 
districts  have,  as  a  rule,  been  worked.  The  ab- 
sence of  roads  has  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  insuperable  to  the  easy- 
going Spaniard.  The  natives  make  their  way 
through  the  dense  forests,  cutting  a  path  as  they 
go  ;  but  these  are  tracks  suited  only  to  the  naked 
foot  of  the  savage  forester.  Mining  outfits  and 
machinery  require  roads  of  a  different  kind. 
Bridges  will  need  to  be  built,  highways  con- 
structed, and  railroads  laid  before  these  islands 
can  be  properly  exploited,  and  all  this  means 
time,  capital,  energy,  and  enterprise.  So  doubt- 
less for  a  number  of  years  to  come  the  gold  must 
await  its  master. 

Shall  I  say  something  now  about  how  the  na- 
tive mining  is  done  ?  The  Filipino  uses  two 
tools  only — a  wooden  bowl  and  a  washing- board. 
These  are  of  great  antiquity  and  form  part  of 
the  household  furniture  of  every  dwelling  in  the 
mining  districts.  In  gold -getting  they  are  rude 
and  wasteful  in  the  highest  degree.  All  the 
float  gold  is  lost,  and  only  rich  deposits  can  be 
worked  with  any  profit.  The  process  of  amal- 
gamation, indispensable  in  American  mining,  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  Philippines.     Only  that 
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the  streams  are  often  rich  m  gold,  such  mining 
as  this  would  yield  no  returns.  But  so  abun- 
dant is  the  precious  metal  in  some  localities  that 
after  heavy  rains  grains  of  it  may  be  picked  up 
in  village  streets. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  na- 
tives are  quite  ignorant  of  the  process  of  quartz 
mining.  They  do  work  some  of  the  richer  veins 
in  a  crude  fashion,  breaking  the  rocks  with  ham- 
mers or  grinding  them  under  heavy  stone  rollers 
turned  by  buffaloes.  The  crushed  rock  is  then 
washed  in  their  usual  primitive  manner.  They 
lack  explosives,  and  no  blasting  is  done.  They 
possess  no  quicksilver  and  know  nothing  of  the 
art  of  amalgamation.  The  idea  of  pumping  out 
the  shafts  has  not  penetrated  their  minds,  and 
the  water  is  bailed  out  with  small  buckets  made 
of  palm  leaf  and  holding  about  two  gallons. 
These  are  passed  by  lines  of  workmen  from  hand 
to  hand.  This,  the  time-honored  method,  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  them,  though  it  would  be 
intolerably  tedious  to  a  miner  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  And  even  this  crude  method  of  working 
is  not  pursued  with  systematic  diligence.  The 
Filipino  has  no  fancy  for  steady  labor.  He 
works  in  the  mines  in  the  intervals  of  his  labor 
in  the  fields  when  he  happens  to  need  a  few 
dollars  to  gamble  away  in  the  cock-pit.  As 
for  laying  up  treasure  for  the  future,  the  idea  is 
unknown  to  him.  There  lies  the  gold  ;  there  it 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be.  Why  need 
he  trouble  himself  to  gather  more  than  the  hour 
calls  for?  He  can  always  turn  his  hands  to 
it  when  other  resources  fail.  Yet  even  with 
this  indolent  and  wasteful  way  of  working,  thou- 
sands of  ounces  of  the  precious  metal  have  been 
gained. 

There  are  records  of  somewhat  more  energetic 
mining  operations.  In  one  province  the  natives 
cut  a  basin  in  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  con- 
ducted water  to  it  through  palm -leaf  channels. 
As  they  dug,  the  gold-bearing  quartz  showed 
itself  in  strata  and  was  taken  out  for  further 
manipulation.  In  another  locality  are  the  traces 
of  a  hillock  that  in  the  past  was  cut  down  to 
sea- level.  Its  yield  must  have  been  rich,  for 
the  natives  will  not  work  long  without  reward. 
The  cutting  of  deep  shafts,  with  no  show  of 
gold  in  the  process,  would  never  be  done  by 
them.  In  the  province  of  Mambulao,  Luzon,  is 
an  abandoned  mine  which  the  records  say  for- 
merly yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  1,000  ounces 
a  week.  The  name  of  the  province  means  in  the 
Bicol  dialect  <*  the  place  of  gold.'' 

The  Chinese,  who  have  carried  their  industry 
and  trading  enterprise  into  the  Philippines^  have 
managed  to  handle  much  of  the  gold  of  Luzon, 
penetrating  all  parts  of  the  island  and  exchang- 


ing their  wares  for  gold,  which  is  sent  to  China 
in  ways  known  to  themselves  alone.  Paracale, 
a  prosperous  village  near  Mambulao  and  famous 
for  its  gold  washings  and  for  the  abandoned  mine 
mentioned,  gives  its  name  to  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  metal.  **Paracale  gold"  is  well  known  in 
Manila  for  its  shape — that  of  a  shell,  it  being 
melted  in  shells.  Each  of  these  small  shells 
bears  the  mark  of  the  Chinese  testing  auger, 
showing  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 
This  gold  is  rarely  of  more  than  sixteen  carats 
purity. 

The  mining  operations  I  have  so  far  referred 
to  are  those  of  the  natives.  The  Spaniards  have 
taken  some  part  in  the  work,  though  with  great 
lack  of  enterprise  and  engineering  ability.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  they  have  spent  in 
mining  operations  nearly  $1,500,000,  with  very 
unsatisfactory  returns.  This  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  lack  of  roads,  the  mines  being  situ- 
ated in  nearly  inaccessible  regions  ;  also  to  the 
diflSculty  in  getting  the  half- civilized  nomads  of 
these  remote  provinces  to  work.  In  1894  a 
British  mining  company,  the  Philippines  Mineral 
Syndicate,  was  formed  and  went  to  work  to  ex- 
ploit the  mineral  resources  of  the  islands,  with 
some  hopeful  results.  The  prospecting  by  this 
company  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Luzon  gave 
indications  of  their  being  rich  and  extensive. 
When  American  enterprise  and  capital  take  hold 
of  the  task  and  scientific  methoas  of  mining  are 
introduced,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  new 
Eldorado  may  be  found  in  these  outlying  posses- 
sions of  the  great  United  States. 

Though  gold  is  my  chosen  theme,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  say  something  of  the  other  min- 
erals of  the  Philippines.  SUver  has  been  found 
in  several  of  the  islands  and  platinum  in  Min- 
danao. Mercury  is  believed  to  exist  in  Panay 
and  Leyte.  Copper  is  widely  distributed  and  is 
possibly  abundant,  though  yet  but  little  devel- 
oped. It  was  worked  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  natives  soften  the  rock  by  wood  fires  and 
then  excavate  it  and  extract  the  ore.  Their 
furnaces  are  holes  lined  with  clay,  and  bamboo 
blowers  supply  the  draught  to  their  fires.  The 
uncivilized  Igorrote  natives  have  long  worked 
the  ores  of  Lepanto,  making  their  domestic  ves- 
sels from  the  metal  obtained. 

Lead  occurs  in  several  islands,  and  iron  of 
excellent  quality  is  plentiful  in  Luzon  and 
elsewhere,  though  it  has  never  been  diligently 
worked.  There  was  more  activity  in  iron- min- 
ing a  century  ago  than  at  present.  True  coal 
has  not  been  found,  but  lignite  of  excellent  qual- 
ity occurs  in  large  beds,  some  of  them  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  thick. 
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GENERAL  FUNSTON,  OUR  LATEST  HERO. 

IN  the  July  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Colonel,  now 
General,  Frederick  Funston,  the  dashing  leader 
of  Cakimpit  and  Malolos.  Mr.  Gleed  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  fearless  little  general, 
and  writes  this  sketch  to  let  the  admiring  coun- 
trymen ot  General  Funston  know  what  else  there 
is  of  this  heroic  figure  besides  his  blazing  cour- 
age in  the  field  of  battle.  Funston  is  an  Ohio 
man,  born  at  New  Carlisle  on  November  9,  1865, 
and  is  of  Scotch -Irish  descent,  being  one  of  that 
hard-bitten  race  of  workers  and  fighters  which 
moved  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  to  the  mid- 
dle West  before  the  middle  of  this  century. 
General  Funston's  father,  the  Hon.  Edward  H. 
Funston,  had  a  fine  war  record,  and  removed 
from  Ohio  to  Allen  County,  Kan.,  in  1867.  He 
served  four  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  of 
Kansas,  is  a  giant  physically,  and  is  known,  as  a 
man  of  great  force  and  courage.  *  *  His  wife, 
General  Funston's  mother,  is  a  dainty  little 
woman,  under  the  average  height,  and  in  phy- 
sique quite  the  opposite  of  her  husband.  Gen- 
eral Funston  resembles  his  mother  in  the  slight - 
ness  of  his  figure  and  in  his  rather  delicate, 
though  wiry,  constitution.  His  height  being 
five  feet  four  inches,  he  is  properly  described  as 
a  small  man,  yet  he  is  so  well  proportioned, 
is  so  broad-shouldered,  so  erect  and  quick  in  his 
step  and  gestures  that  he  leaves  little  impression 
of  diminutiveness.  He  has  brown  hair  and  eyes, 
and  when  he  is  amused  the  eyes  get  tangled  in  a 
mesh  of  merry  wrinkles  very  comforting  to  the 
beholder. 

*  *  Frederick  Funston  with  his  sister  and  four 
brothers  has  grown  to  maturity  at  the  old  Kan- 
sas homestead  in  Allen  County.  Frederick  at- 
tended the  district  school  and  then  the  high 
school,  from  which  he  graduated  with  credit  in 
1882  and  from  which  he  entered  the  Kansas  State 
University  at  Lawrence. 

A    BOOKISH    LAD. 

**  Ex -Congressman  Funston  says  his  son  was 
not  an  extraordinary  boy  except  in  his  willing- 
ness to  do  all  the  work  desired  of  him  on  the 
farm  and  his  extreme  studiousness  after  his  farm 
work  was  done.  The  boy's  fondness  for  books 
and  newspapers  was  so  great  that  his  father 
feared  he  would  have  nothing  but  an  acquisitive 
ability  without  the  power  ^to  apply  his  knowledge. 
His  mind  was  stored  with  statistics  and  facts  of 


all  kinds,  which  could  always  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  which  were  never  offered  volun- 
tarily. Congressman  Funston  in  his  campaign 
for  Congress  in  1884  had  but  a  few  days  in 
which  to  prepare  his  speeches,  and  in  doing  so 
relied  almost  entirely  on  the  data  furnished  by 
his  son.  One  night  the  overworked  candidate 
went  to  his  son's  bedside,  awoke  him,  and  asked 
what  he  knew  about  England's  attitude  toward 
her  colonies  in  the  matter  of  wool -growing.  *  In- 
stantly he  gave  me  the  facts  and  the  books  and 
pages  where  they  could  be  found  in  print.'  The 
young  farmer  student  was  fond  of  poetry,  and 
before  he  was  out  of  the  district  school  could  re- 
peat many  of  the  famous  long  poems.  While 
the  country  is  applauding  General  Funston's 
achievements  as  a  soldier,  his  father  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  he  would  make  a  greater  record 
if  engaged  in  scholastic  work.  While  attending 
high  school  at  lola,  young  Funston  lived  at  home 
and  daily  rode  to  -school  a  Mexican  pony  of  most 
volcanic  disposition.  No  boy  ever  had  a  better 
horseback  training  than  the  young  man  got  on 
the  hurricane  deck  of  this  *  genuine  Mexican 
plug.'" 

EXPLORER    AND    SOLDIER. 

After  leaving  school  Funston  taught  for  a 
winter,  worked  as  train  cashier  on  the  Santa  F^, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  Law- 
rence. He  began  to  show  signs  of  his  tenacity, 
enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  restless  adventurous 
spirit  in  the  collecting  expeditions  which  the 
university  sent  out  all  over  the  western  part  of 
the  continent.  After  leaving  the  university 
Funston  worked  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and 
after  a  short  time  was  sent  on  important  govern- 
ment service  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  the  far  Southwest,  to  the  scarred  and  arid 
desert  west  of  New  Mexico.  For  nine  months 
Funston  and  his  associates  lived  in  this  frightful 
country,  measuring,  mapping,  and  scrutinizing 
the  region  about  him.  **  Now  and  then  the 
party  would  creep  out  of  the  hot  depths  to  the 
near-by  summit  of  a  mountain  range.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Funston's  horse  slipped  and 
rolled  over  a  cliff  more  than  1,000  feet  high. 
The  young  explorer  was  dragged  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  but  caught  a  shrub  of  some  kind  and 
crawled  back  to  safety."  This  experience  was 
succeeded  by  a  fearfully  trying  journey  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  on  government  service. 

Finally  Funston  enlisted  in  the  Cuban  army. 
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was  shot  through  both  hmgs  by  a  Mauser  bullet, 
was  wounded  in  one  arm,  survived  a  terrible 
attack  of  fever,  and  was  lamed  by  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  cavalry  charge.  But  he  had  obtained 
the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant- colonel,  had 
been  in  command  of  all  the  artillery  east  of 
Havana,  and  participated  in  twenty -two  engage- 
ments. When  war  was  declared  against  Spain 
Funston  stopped  lecturing  and  got  the  command 
of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Kansas.  He  hur- 
ried to  Tampa  to  give  General  Miles  such  in- 
formation as  he  could  about  the  climate  and 
conditions  m  Cuba,  hurried  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, married  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Eda  Blankart, 
and  sailed  away  to  the  Philippines  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Of  the  later  exploits  of  General  Funston  in  the 
war  against  Aguinaldo  the  papers  have  kept  us 
fully  informed.  Mr.  Gleed  says  his  chief  charac- 
teristic, next  to  his  industry  and  intrepidity,  is 
his  modesty.  He  is  not  at  all  an  imaginative 
man,  but  is  a  very  practical,  well-informed  one. 
He  is  in  possession  of  a  great  many  cold,  hard 
facts  relating  to  the  tariff,  the  size  and  style  of 
armament  of  the  government  ships,  tlie  army, 
geographical  measurements,  the  arctic  fisheries, 
Alaskan  mining,  railroad  and  ocean  commerce, 
and  the  tea  and  coffee  trade  of  the  world. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Gleed 's  sketch  of  General 
Funston  will  not  in  any  way  discourage  the 
American  people  in  their  temptation  to  make  a 
hero  out  of  the  new  general. 


THE  "REPATRIATION"  OF  THE  SPANISH 

TROOPS. 

IN  the  Anglo 'American  Magazine  for  June  the 
sufferings  of  Spain's  soldiers  returning  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  described  by  Eleanor 
Bevan. 

A  steamer  carrying  1,200  *  ^  repair iados '^  came 
into  the  port  of  Malaga,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  ;  the  troops  were  at  once  disembarked  and 
marched  to  the  barracks,  two  miles  distant. 

**  A  great,  silent  crowd,  driven  back  from  the 
mole  and  held  m  check  by  troops,  hned  either 
side  of  the  streets  through  which  th(j  Koldiers 
passed,  men  and  women  aghast  and  speechleKs, 
stricken  dumb  at  the  appearance  of  the  troops. 
Tottering,  reeling,  swaying,  supporting  one  an- 
other, passed  a  ghostly  spectral  troop  of  human 
beings,  *  the  legions  of  the  lost  ones,  the  cohorts 
of  the  damned  ;  '  famine  incarnate,  with  ashen 
gray  faces,  pinched  and  forlorn  ;  gaunt  skeleton 
forms  scarce  covered  with  filthy  cotton  rags, 
with  the  remains  of  blankets  wrapped  around 
their  stooping  shoulders  and  hollow  chests  ;  the 
more  fortunate  with  grass  sandals  tied  on  their 
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feet  and  tattered  crowns  of  straw  hats  upon 
their  heads  ;  other  wounded  heads  had  pieces 
of  dirty  canvas  wrapped  around  them  as  ban- 
dages. 

**One  poor  wretch  sank  down,  gasping  and 
sobbing  by  the  roadside,  close  to  where  we  were 
standing,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  excited  men  and  women.  One  woman 
lifted  the  boy's  head  against  her  shoulder,  asking  A| 
gently  :  '  What  is  the  matter,  son  ?  '  Forlornly  * 
sobbing,  he  replied  :  '  0/i,  tcngo  Jiamhre — tengo 
hambrc  / '  (*  I'm  hungry — hungry  !  ')  A  man,  a 
poor  hawker  with  a  tray  of  biscochos  (a  plain  cake) 
strapped  from  his  slioulders,  pushed  into  the 
crowd  and  thrust  a  piece  of  cake  into  the  faint- 
ing man's  hand.  In  the  meantime  the  famished 
men  marching  past  had  caught  sight  of  the  food. 
They  broke  ranks  and,  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  surrounded  the  man,  snatching  and  tear- 
ing at  the  bread.  This  man,  this  poor  peddler 
— to  his  honor  be  it  said — threw  all  his  small 
stock  of  merchandise  among  the  starving  sol- 
diers, saying  in  an  humbly  apologetic  manner  : 
^  Muchachos^  no  teiigo  vids ;  quisicra  tener  mucho 
mds^  ('Boys,  that's  all  I've  got;  I  wish  I  had 
more  for  you ').  The  boy  lying  on  the  ground 
was  fed  like  a  baby  by  the  woman,  until  after 
some  time  a  stretcher  was  secured  for  him  and 
ho  was  borne  away,  but  not  until  he  and  the 
'  repatriados '  who  had  broken  ranks  had  told  the 
crowd  that  they  liad  had  nothing  but  water  for 
four  days !  Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  passed 
their  lips  for  ninety -six  hours  !  At  this  an  ugly, 
ominous  growl  burst  from  the  crowd,  the  first 
sign  they  had  made. 

<<Just  at  this  moment  an  officer  passed,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  a  large,  white -faced,  fat 
i:>erson,  and  the  officer  shouted  imperiously  to  the 
j)eople  :  *  Qui  tar  se  I  guitar  se  /  '  ( ♦  Out  of  the 
way  there!  Make  way  there!')  The  crowd 
parted  a  little,  and  at  that  moment  the  woman 
sitting  on  the  ground,  supporting  the  sick  sol- 
dier, caught  sight  of  the  jewelry  on  the  officer's 
wife.  In  an  instant  the  pity  in  her  face  van- 
ished. Advancing  her  head  like  a  snake  over 
tlio  prostrate  head  resting  upon  her  shoulder, 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  bared  teeth,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  harsh  scream,  she  cried  threatening- 
ly :  *  Mujeres  !  viirar  a  esta  mujer  /  '  (  <  Women  1 
look  at  that  woman  !')  And  then,  <  Look  at  her 
jewelry,  bracelets,  and  rings !  Look  at  her 
cursed  fat  body,  and  look  at  this  boy  ! '  tearing 
open  his  cotton  coat  and  showing  his  naked  skel- 
eton form.  The  officer  and  his  wife,  badly 
frightened,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  be,  hastily 
retreated  from  the  ring  of  threatening  faces  and 
made  their  way  as  quickly  as  possible  down  a 
narrow  side  street,   followed  by  the  howls  and 
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taunts   of   the  now  angry   crowd.      They    were 
lucky  to  escape  so  easily  from  tlie  mob. 


"Then  passed  the  long  procession  of  carnages 
hired  to  carry  those  wJio  couk!  not  attempt  to 
walk,  iheir  occupants  lying  in  strange  crooked 
attitudes,  some  unconscious,  with  their  poor  faces 
mercifully  covered  with  their  blankets ;  and 
there  were  many  victims  of  small-pox,  their  faces 
covered  with  hideous  pustules,  a  living  horror, 
but  all  listless,  indifferent,  'sick  unto  death.' 

"  A  woman  standing  in  the  crowd  looking  and 
hoping  to  see  her  son  at  last  caught  sight  of  him 
— how  she  could  recognize  such  a  wreck  God 
alone  knows — and  she  cried  to  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  to  stop,  at  the  same  time  running  along- 
side the  carriage,  making  frantic  clutches  at  her 
boy's  hand  held  feebly  out  to  her.  The  coach- 
man did  not  dare  to  disobey  orders  by  stopping 
in  the  road,  and  in  any  case  it  was  dangerous  to 
do  80,  as  all  the  carriages  were  moving  together 
at  the  same  pace  ;  and  he  tried  to  push  the  wom- 
an away  with  the  butt  end  of  bis  whip,  shout- 
ing threateningly  :  '  Qaitarse,  Uxtetl.  Majfr,  la 
van  d  atropellar.  No  puedo  paTarme,  le  dirjo' 
('Get  out  of  the  way.  "Woman,  you'll  be  killed. 
I  can't  stop,  I  tell  you').  But  he  did  stop,  and 
suddenly,  too,  as  if  he  and  his  hors«^  and  carriage 


had  been  roote<i  to  the  earth.  There  was  a  sin- 
gle wlioop  of  'Para  I'  ('Stop!')  and  he  found 
himself  looking  down  the  barrels  of  four  or  five 
gleaming  rovoIverB,  and  the  whip  he  had  been 
using  R"  violently  before  on  the  helpless  woman 
slipped  trom  his  grasp  to  the  ground,  where  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  people.  The  revolvers 
wore  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  workmen  in 
cotton  blouses,  whose  numbers  would  have  been 
reenforced  by  liundreds  more  if  the  troops  on 
guard  had  made  the  slightest  hostile  movement. 

"  Last  and  saddest  of  all  came  the  stretchers. 
Just  the  outline  of  a  stilt  form,  at  the  siglit  of 
which  the  crowd  became  silent  again— silent  as 
death.  Not  a  sound  but  the  shuffle  of  the  bear- 
ers' feet  in  the  dust  of  the  road  and  an  occasional 
sob  wrung  from  the  very  hearts  of  the  bystand- 
ers. Unless  under  some  unbearable  wrong,  the 
people  here  are  so  <]uiet  and  docile  they  scarcely 
seem  to  be  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  are 
helpless,  downtrodden,  lost. 

"The  condition  of  the  ship  the  troops  came 
in  was  horrible,  sickening,  indescribable.  Even 
the  accounts  published  in  the  papers  here— where 
the  censorship  is  so  strict — are  unfit  to  be  re- 
peated. 

"The  soldiers'  rations,  when  they  had  any, 
consisted  of  boiled  rice,  and  that  without  salt. 
They  had  no  cups  to  drink  from  and  nothing  but 
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water  to  drink,  barrels  being  placed  about  the 
decks  and  pieces  of  india-rubber  tubing  inserted. 
This  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct  and  not 
exaggerated  in  any  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
published  accounts  were  made  as  mild  as  pos- 
sible.'' 

ENOOHIUMS    OF    THE    YANKEES. 

American  and  English  sojourners  in  Spain  who 
witnessed  the  deplorable  plight  of  the  ' '  repatri- 
ados  "  at  once  raised  money  and  distributed  food, 
medicines,  and  clotliing  among  them.  Among 
those  wlio  came  for  help  at  Malaga  was  a  young 
boy,  a  sailor  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet. 

**  He  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Portsmouth  and 
was  still  dressed  in  the  clothes  with  which  he 
had  been  provided  ;  and,  thank  God,  tliey  were 
a  credit  to  the  people  who  had  given  them.  A 
good  warm,  blue  serge  suit,  good  underclothing, 
shoes  and  socks,  everything  well  made,  stout  and 
strong,  exactly  the  same  as  those  provided  for 
our  own  *  blue- jackets.*  He  said,  taking  liold  of 
his  sailor  blouse  :  *  These  clothes  were  given  to 
me  by  the  Yankees  ;  they're  very  nice,  aren't 
they  ? '  We  agreed  very  cordially  indeed,  and 
with  suppressed  smiles  we  asked  if  they  had 
been  well  treated  by  the  *  Yankees  ;  '  and  he,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  our  nationality,  launched 
out  into  a  delighted  and  eager  panegyric  upon 
our  people,  their  works  and  ways.  *  Kind  ?  I 
should  think  they  were  kind.  Will  you  believe 
that  they  gave  us  meat  every  day  ? '  He  cer- 
tainly thought  earthly  praise  could  not  go  be- 
yond this." 

After  this  ministry  of  foreigners  to  the  re- 
turned soldiers  of  Spain  had  gone  on  for  about 
three  weeks  the  Spanish  officials  ordered  it 
stopped — it  was  too  galling  to  the  <*  dignity"  of 
the  Spanish  army  ! 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

THE  July  McClure's  prints  Prof.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton's  biographical  sketch  of  Kipling 
which  is  to  appear  as  a  preface  to  the  new  popular 
edition  of  the  novelist  s  works.  The  sketch  is 
brief,  but  is  evidently  finally  authoritative  in  its 
statement  of  the  chief  events  of  the  novelist's  life 
— a  rare  virtue  in  Kipling  biographies,  as  the  fa- 
mous young  writer  has  been  reticent  to  a  degree 
on  these  matters. 

THE    KIPLIXG8    IN    BOMBAY. 

*  *  Rudyard  Kipling  was  born  at  Bombay  on  De- 
cember 30,  1865.  His  mother,  Alice,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Macdonald,  a  Wesleyan  preacher, 
eminent  in  that  denomination,  and  his  father, 
John  Lockwood  Kipling,  the  son  also  of  a  Wes- 


leyan preacher,  were  both  of  Yorkshire  birth. 
They  had  been  married  in  London  early  in  the 
year,  and  they  named  their  first-born  child  after 
the  pretty  lake  in  Staffordshire  on  the  borders  of 
which  their  acquaintance  had  begun.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  Kipling,  after  leaving  school,  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  famous  Staffordshire 
potteries  at  Burslem,  had  aft<;rwani  worked  in 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Mr.  Biriiie  I'hilip,  and 
from  1861  to  1865  had  been  engaged  on  the  deco- 
rations of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  During 
our  American  war  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  trade  of  Bombay  was  exceedingly 
flourishing,  the  city  was  immensely  prosperous, 
a  spirit  of  inflation  possessed  the  government 
and  the  people  alike,  there  were  great  designs 
for  the  improvement  and  rebuilding  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  town,  and  a  need  was  felt  for  artistic 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  works  in  hand  and 
contemplated.  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  Kipling  had  already  won  by  his  native  abil- 
ity and  thorough  training  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed in  1865  to  go  to  Bombay  as  the  professor 
of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  British  school  of 
art  which  had  been  established  there. 

*  *  It  was  thus  that  Rudyard  Kipling  came  to 
be  born  in  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  of  the  East- 
ern world  ;  and  it  was  there  and  in  its  neighbor- 
hood that  the  first  three  years  of  the  boy's  life 
were  spent,  years  in  which  every  child  receives 
ineffaceable  impressions,  shaping  his  conceptions 
of  the  world,  and  in  which  a  child  of  peculiarly 
sensitive  nature  and  active  disposition,  such  as 
this  boy  possessed,  lies  open  to  myriad  influences 
that  quicken  and  give  color  to  the  imagination. " 

VISITS    TO    ENGLAND. 

**In  the  spring  of  1868  he  was  taken  by  his 
mother  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  there,  in  the 
same  year,  his  sister  was  born.  In  the  next 
year  his  mother  returned  to  India  with  both  her 
children,  and  the  boy's  next  two  years  were  spent 
at  and  near  Bombay. 

♦*  He  was  a  friendly  and  receptive  child,  eager, 
interested  in  all  the  various  entertaining  aspects 
of  life  in  a  city  which,  'gleaning  all  races  from 
all  lands,'  presents  more  diversified  and  pictur- 
esque varieties  of  human  condition  than  any 
other,  east  or  west.  A  little  incident  whicji  his 
mother  remembers  is  not  without  a  pretty  alle- 
goric signihcance.  It  was  at  Nasik,  on  the  Dek- 
han  plain,  not  far  from  Bombay,  the  little  fellow 
trudging  over  the  plowed  field,  with  his  hand  in 
that  of  the  native  husbandman,  called  back  to 
her  in  the  Hindoostanee,  which  was  as  familiar  to 
him  as  English,  '  Good- by  ;   this  is  my  brother.* 

'<In  1871  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kipling  went  with 
their  children  to  England,  and  being  compelled 
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to  return  to  India  the  n^w  j-i,-    -    -•  ■      -;    ;:. 
the    sorrow    roninion    to  A:.^'.     '.:.  :  i.i     .     -     :: 
leaving  their  children   'a:    ':.  '.>      i       -i*--     : 
friends  at  Southsoa,  near  F'-r*:..    .■:       '.-    v.-  % 
hard  and  i<ad  experience  for  :hr    •.;■       7".-     ■  j 
inalitv  of  his  nature  and  tht*  ::. .'.---r:.  '.-'.   -    : 
spirit  had  already  beconu'  c'.»'-tr.;'  :..  i..  - 
were  likelv  to  render  liini  un::.>  1  j.  • .-  i. 
plexing  to  whosotn-er  inii!:ht  havr    ..I'j- 
unh>ss  they  were  gifted  with  uru*:':.    • 
and    quick    sympathies.      Happily    ..>    ;.    •  ..-■•  , 
sister,  Mrs.  (now  Ija<]y)  I^urne-.I-'-r.'^--.  t».«  ;■.-.•:  ■  it 
hand,  in  case  of  need,  to  care  for  :..:.-.. 

'' Jn  the  spring  of   1S77  Mrs.  Kir^.r.j  \i:--.-  ■.■ 
England   to  s(h^   Ium*  cliildren,  and  -xa-  :'    .    v-i 
the  next   vear   hv   her   husband.     T:.--  -■  . 
were  removed  from  Southsea  and  HrAy-i: ':.  .-. 
into  a  comi)anional)le,  active-mind^-d.  ::*•=••■- 
bov,  now  in  his  thirtcMMith  v<'ar.  ha-i   ■■..-  ■:,- 
of  spending  some  weeks  in  Paris  wirl;  r.:-  far.-.,*- 
attracted   tither  bv  the  exhibition  or*  •■.a*      'H' 
His  eyesight  liad  been  for  some  tiui**  a  '•'■;.-';-    »        '     ' 
trouble   to   him,  an<l   the  relief  wa.«  irr-'-a:   :'•  »n       ^' 
glasses,  which  were  specially  litted  r.o  ;.-..a   ■*■■«: 
anr\  with  whicli  lie  has  never  since  \ff:('L  a.-.ti*  -, 
dispense." 

RUDYARI)    KIPLING    AT    SCHOOL. 

••  On  the  return  of  his  ])arents  to  India,  -a 

1878,  Rudyard  was  ])laced  at  the  sclioo!  ^.'  ''  *-.■ 

ward  Ho,  at   Hidefonl,    in  Devon.     'I"hi^  ;.-  . , 

was  one  chiefly  intemh'd   for  the  sons  r.i   ■■.-•' 

bers  of  the  Indian  services,  most  of  whor.-,    v*-:. 

looking  forward  to  following  their  father?.    •:i'->. 

as  servants  of  tht>  crown.      It  was  in  f:r.A'i-- 

an  admirable  head  master,    Mr.   Corn.e;.  .-■•  .^ 

whose  character  was  such  that  he  won  i:.-  i*-< 

tion  of  his  bovs  no  less  than  tlieir  resr^f:^-      '■_ 

young  Kii)ling  was  not  an  ea.sy  boy  to  t:.^'.^-.  j- 

He  chose  his  own  way.      His  talents  w«--*  ,  .         : 

tliat  he  might  liave  held  a  place  near  ih^  ;  y.^^      I 

in  his  stu<iit»s,  ))Ut   he  was  content  to  W  •/.«.-.: 

surpass  him  in   lessons,  while  he  yi(-ld'r'.  -.- 

genius  in   devoting   himself   to  original   '.•»■:.„.       '^ 

sition  and  to  much  reading  in   books  of  ;.u  .,^      '^ 

choice.      He    became    the    editor    of   i?>  w.u,, 

paper,  he  contribut<Ml  to  the  columns  of  :j«*  ^ 

Bideford  Journnl^  ht^  wrote  a  quantity  «■/  * 

and  was  venturesome  enough  to  send  «  *yi^ 

verses  to  a  London  journal,  which  to  }ju 

satisfaction  was  accei)ted  and  published. 

of  his  vers(^s  wen^  afterward  collected  it  | 

volume,  ])rivately  ])rinted  by  his  parei 

hore,    with   the    title   -  Schoolboy   Ly 

through    his    time    at    school    his  let 

parents  in  India  were  such  as  to  makt 

them  that  his  future   lay  in  tlic  fieU 

ture." 
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<<  It  Ib  here  that  Kipling  is  weak.  It  is  here  that 
his  religion  shows  itself  so  much  below  the 
highest.  It  can  make  men  fight ;  it  cannot  make 
them  love.  It  can  make  men  plod  and  drudge 
with  faithfulness,  and  even  with  courage  ;  it  can- 
not give  men  wings  ;  it  cannot  make  the  soul 
singsongs  of  faith  and  joy  and  victory."  Mr. 
Sunderland  takes  issue  with  the  exhortations  of 
**The  White  Man's  Burden,"  and  condemns  as 
utterly  execrable  "  The  Truce  of  the  Bear,"  with 
its  attempts  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  sincerity 
of  the  Russian  Emperor.  '*  What  right  has 
Kipling  thus  to  impugn  the  motives  in  man  ? 
What  right  has  he  to  put  the  worst  possible  in- 
terpretation upon  the  Czar's  conduct,  especially 
when  to  do  so  means  aid  to  the  terrible  war 
spirit  and  hindrance  to  the  peace  spirit  in  the 
world  ?  Kipling  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
bear  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BUSINESS. 

IN  the   Coming  Age  for  June  Mr.  James  L. 
Cowles  outlines   his   scheme  of  a  general 
freight  and  passenger  post. 

The  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Cowles  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  last  December  by  Senator 
Pettigrew  is  entitled  ''A  Bill  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  National  System  of  Post- Roads,  and 
for  the  Extension  of  the  Post- Office  Department 
to  Cover,  the  Entire  System  of  Public  Transpor- 
tation." 

The  principles  on  which  the  bill  rests  are  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Cowles  as  follows  : 

**  Railroads  are  post- roads  ;  railroad  trains  are 
post- wagons ;  a  postal  car  is  a  traveling  post- 
office  ;  ordinary  railroad  cars  are  simply  enlarged 
mail-bags.  The  post-office  can  only  fulfill  the 
object  of  its  being  when  these  post- roads  and 
post- wagons  are  entirely  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Letters  and  newspapers  are  transported 
by  the  same  agencies  that  are  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  of  general  merchandise. 
The  cost  of  the  service — the  railroad  mail  service 
and  every  branch  of  the  transportation  service — 
will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  celerity  of  the 
service  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  pooling  of 
the  entire  business  under  the  post-office.  One 
class  of  this  business  is  as  legitimate  a  function 
of  the  post-office  as  another.  Postal  rates  and 
all  public  transportation  rates  should  be  deter- 
mined on  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  and  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  a  letter,  a  news- 
paper, a  magazine,  a  person,  or  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandise within  the  limits  of  such  great  public 
machines  as  a  postal  or  a  railroad  system  is  prac- 
tically the  same  whatever  be  the  distance  trav- 


ersed upon  the  machinery.  All  transport  rates, 
therefore,  whether  by  post  or  by  railroad,  should 
be  uniform  for  all  distances  within  their  respec- 
tive systems,  and  the  common  interest  demands 
that  the  railroad  should  be  included  within  the 
postal  system." 

The  Post- Office  Department  is  authorized,  in 
behalf  of  the  general  Government,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  railroads  and  other  agencies  needed 
in  the  proposed  transportation  service,  and  to 
guarantee  to  their  owners  an  annual  return  on 
their  securities  equal  to  the  average  annual  re- 
turn paid  during  the  seven  years  ending  on  June 
30,  1897.  A  provision  is  also  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  return  on  roads  that  have  paid  no 
dividends.  Within  five  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
In  the  meantime  the  roads  are  to  l)e  managed 
under  temporaty  contracts  with  the  Government. 

THE    PASSENGER    POST. 

<*The  passenger  post  includes  a  local,  express, 
and  fast  post.  The  local  post  includes  railroad 
trains  stopping  at  all  stations  and  trains  stopping 
within  average  distances  of  fifteen  miles.  Ex- 
press trains  will  stop  regularly  only  within  aver- 
age distances  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles,  and 
will  run  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  Fast  trains  will  make  not  less  than 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  will  only  stop  for  pas- 
sengers within  average  distances  of  not  less  than 
forty  miles." 

The  fares  will  be  as  follows  -. 

Per  Trtp. 

By  local  post,  ordinary  cars $0.05 

By  local  post,  palace  cars 0.25 

By  express  post,  ordinary  cars. 0.125 

By  express  post,  palace  cars 1.00 

By  fast  post,  ordinary  cars 1 .00 

By  fast  post,  palace  cars 5.00 

*  *  These  fares  are  only  for  continuous  trips 
in  one  direction.  No  stop-overs  are  allowed. 
Travelers  beyond  the  run  of  the  car  or  train 
of  departure  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
transfers. " 

There  will  be  an  additional  tax  for  the  use  of 
sleeping-cars,  as  follows : 

Per  Night 
or  Fraction. 

Tourists'  cars,  upper  berth $0.25 

Tourists'  cars,  lower  berth 0.35 

Palace  cars,  upper  beibh 0.75 

Palace  cars,  lower  berth 1.00 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  rates 
between  the  local  post  and  the  fast  post,  Mr. 
Cowles  is  confident  that  only  the  fast  and  ex- 
press posts  would  be  employed  in  long-distance 
travel. 
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<  *  The  slowness  of  a  service  making  frequent 
stops  will  so  tax  the  time  of  the  traveler  that  he 
will  seldom  use  the  local  post  save  for  short 
journeys.  But  short  journeys  will  always  be  the 
rule,  long  journeys  the  exception.  The  demands 
of  affection,  the  necessity  of  making  a  living, 
will  always  confine  the  ordinary  movements  of 
mankind  within  very  narrow  limits,  probably 
to  the  use  of  local  transport  services.  Measured 
by  distance,  the  average  five-cent  trip  will  prob- 
ably be  less  than  ten  miles ;  measured  by  time, 
I  doubt  if  the  single  trip  of  the  average  traveler, 
including  all  the  different  services,  will  be  over 
one  hour  or  over  one- half  hour  by  local  services. 
I  estimate  that  were  my  bill  once  law  the  travel 
of  this  country  by  our  extended  postal  service 
would  quickly  rise  to  not  less  than  10,000,000,000 
single  trips  a  year,  and  the  gross  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic  alone  would  be  well  •  nigh 
$1,000,000,000  annually. 

THE    FREIGHT    POST. 

Mr.  Cowles'  scheme  of  freight  rates  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

CARLOADS. 

By  local  post,  per  standard  box-car,  16  per  car  per  haul. 
By  local  post,  per  standard  open  car,  $5  per  car  per  haul. 

UESS  THAN  CARLOADS. 

By  local  post,  box-car  freight,  $1  per  ton  per  haul. 

By  local  post,  box-car  freight,  5  cents  per  hundred  per 

haul. 
By  local  post,  open-car  freight,  50  cents  per  ton  per  haul. 
By  local  post,  open-car  freight,  2K  cents  per  hundred 

per  haul. 

The  postage  on  express  freight  is  to  be  twice 
that  on  local  freight ;  on  fast  freight  three  times 
that  on  local  freight.  The  rates  on  private  freight 
cars  are  to  be  the  same  as  on  department  cars, 
and  this  for  each  trip,  whether  full  or  empty. 
Eight  hours  of  daylight  is  to  be  the  demurrage 
limit  on  cars  loaded  and  unloaded  by  consignors 
and  by  consignees.  Express  freight  will  be  for- 
warded by  trains  running  probably  twice  as  fast 
as  local  trains,  and  fast  freight  may  be  forwarded 
by  passenger  trains,  and  will  always  be  for- 
warded by  the  fastest  freight  services  of  the  De- 
partment. 

**The  letter  and  parcel  post  provides  for  a 
cent  an  ounce  letter  rate,  and  also  for  a  rate  of 
one  cent  on  parcels  up  to  one  pound  in  weight." 

For  parcels  weighing  from  one  pound  to  one 
hundred  pounds  the  rates  will  be  from  5  to  25 
cents. 

Mr.  Cowles  has  no  doubts  as  to  the  business 
feasibility  of  his  plan. 

**  Even  with  our  present  baggage,  express,  and 
postal  car  equipment,  and,  say,  1,000  fast-freight 


cars  for  the  carriage  of  long-distance  matter  in 
bulk — 10,00u  cars  in  all — in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  the  handling  of  an  average  of  but 
500  parcels  per  day  per  car,  at  5  cents  per  parcel 
(we  now  pay  upward  of  $3  per  fifty-pound  mail- 
bag),  the  Government  would  receive  a  gross 
revenue  of  |;25  per  day  per  car,  or  $250,000  per 
day,  full  $80,000,000  per  year,  from  this  service, 
enough  to  pay  the  railroads  $4,000  per  year  per 
car  for  haulage  and  for  the  use  of  the  stations, 
and  to  leave  still  the  Government  $40,000,000  a 
year  for  its  share  of  the  service.  Surely  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  wonderful  postal  service  are  be- 
yond imagination." 

PNEUMATIC  TUBES  FOR  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS 

SERVICE. 

' '  T  T  OW  Letters  Are  Sent  Underground  "  is 
AT-  the  title  of  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  through  which 
the  mails  are  now  sent  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Waters,  in  the  Home  Magazine  for  June. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is 
proposed  to  underlay  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  such  tubes  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  mail  and  merchandise.  The  movement 
has  already  been  started  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  residents  of 
those  cities  where  the  system  is  in  full  operation 
appreciate  its  importance,  says  Mr.  Waters. 

' '  How  many  persons  realize  that  the  bulk  of 
the  mail  service  between  Manhattan  Island  and 
Brooklyn  is  carried  on  through  two  large  tubes 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  ;  that  the  letters  going 
into  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  are 
transmitted  to  the  general  post-oflBce,  three  and 
a  half  miles,  through  an  underground  tube  ;  that 
several  large  telegraph  oflBces  in  New  York  ex- 
change messages  through  pneumatic  tubes  ;  that 
Boston  sends  the  bulk  of  its  mail  between  its  new 
railroad  station  and  its  post-oflBce  through  under- 
ground tubes  ;  that  Philadelphia  not  only  has  its 
business  district  and  two  big  railroad  stations 
connected  with  its  post-office  by  tubes,  but  in- 
tends to  install  a  comprehensive  mercantile  ex- 
press tube  service  radiating  in  a'l  directions  from 
the  center  of  the  city  ;  that  Chicago  has  an  ex- 
perimental tube  service ;  that  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin  are  underlaid  with  a  network 
of  tubes  ;  that  other  great  cities  throughout  the 
world  are  contemplating  extensive  installations 
of  similar  systems  ? 

<<  The  wonder  of  it  all  is  hard  to  express  in 
simple  statements.  The  telephone,  the  phono- 
graph, wireless  telegraphy,  and  other  inventions 
quite  as  radical  in  character  have  made  the  mar- 
velous seem  so  commonplace  that  nothing  short 
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of  the  positively  supernatural  can  be  expected  to 
impress  the  mass  of  the  people.  Years  ago  a 
joke  was  much  in  vogue  which  presupposed 
a  great  pneumatic  tube  between  America  and 
Europe  and  depicted  the  terrible  predicament  of 
a  passenger  who  *  got  stuck  under  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.'  It  was  but  a  joke,  yet  should  a  yellow 
journal  state  that  a  project  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
attempted,  it  is  propable  that  hundreds  of  letters 
would  be  received  from  correspondents  anxious 
to  know  when  the  line  would  be  opened. 

*<  Pneumatic  tubes  have  their  marvelous  side, 
however.  The  quality  is  threefold  :  First,  the 
simplicity  of  their  wonderful  operation  ;  second, 
the  revolution  they  have  produced  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  United  States  mails  ;  third,  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  gigantic  development  along  gen- 
eral mercantile  lines." 

A    VISIT    TO    AN    OPERATING    PLANT. 

Mr.  Waters  conducts  his  readers  on  a  tour  of 
observation  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
plants. 

<  *  Let  us  go  first  to  the  New  York  post-oflBce. 
The  terminal  machines  of  the  pneumatic  tubes 
stand  in  the  very  middle  of  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  post- office  business.  The  hum  of  the  dis- 
tributing department,  the  hurrying  of  the  clerks, 
the  rustle  of  pouches  as  they  are  dragged  over 
floors — in  short,  the  great  orderly  confusion 
which  seems  so  strange  when  one  has  heard  it 
only  from  without  the  barriers  forms  a  bewilder- 
ing setting  for  that  which  we  have  come  to  see. 
But  it  is  quite  forgotten,  like  the  ticking  of  a 
clock  in  a  quiet  room,  when  we  come  to  the  tubes 
themselves.  Curious  machines  cap  the  ends  of 
each  tube.  To  see  them  discharge  a  carrier  into 
a  tube  recalls  childish  imaginings  of  strange 
mountain  rivers  which  suddenly  disappear  in 
holes  in  the  rock  to  emerge — somewhere.  But 
the  three  gaping  holes  in  the  post-office  extend 
like  great  veins  to  the  vital  departments  of  city 
life.  One  actually  pulsates  under  the  variable 
pressure  of  the  business  section — it  terminates  in 
the  Produce  Exchange  ;  another  takes  care  of  a 
great  mass  of  *  home  correspondence  * — going 
over  the  bridge  to  Brooklyn  ;  the  third  extends 
like  a  main  artery  to  those  great  tentacles  of  dis- 
tribution which  lead  ultimately  in  every  direc- 
tion— it  dives  deep  under  the  city,  reaches  over 
three  miles  to  the  north,  and  emerges  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station. 

<  *  The  carriers  which  travel  through  the  tubes 
are  8  inches  wide  and  about  2  feet  long.  A 
carrier  will  hold  GOO  letters,  and  when  filled 
will  weigh  about  25  pounds.  The  operation  of 
sending  and  receiving  is  appai'ently  quite  simple. 
A  post-office  clerk  hurries  up  to  a  tray,  opens 


the  end  of  a  carrier,  fills  it  full  of  letters  tied 
neatly  in  small  bundles,  snaps  the  lid  shut,  jama 
the  carrier  into  the  machine,  grasps  a  lever,  and 
pulls  hard.  There  is  a  roar,  then  a  subsidin^f 
rush.     In  a  moment  the  man  lets  go  the  lever 
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and  it  slides  back  into  place.  The  carrier  haa 
disappeared.     Curiosity  gets  the  better  of  you. 

*<  <  Where  did  that  one  go  ? '  you  ask. 

**<Why,  to  Brooklyn,'  he  replies,  slightly 
surprised  that  any  person  should  wonder  at  such 
a  commonplace  operation. 

<  <  *  How  long  will  it  take  to  go  there  ? '  you 
ask. 

**  *  Tt  is  there  now,'  he  replies  again.  <  Why, 
they  are  distributing  the  letters  by  this  time.' 

**One  of  the  other  machines  begins  to  roar 
like  a  train  in  a  tunnel.  It  is  a  receiving  instra* 
ment.  The  roar  terminates  in  a  banging  noise 
and — a  carrier  shoots  out  of  the  hole  and  rolls 
side  wise  on  the  tray.  An  attendant  opens  the 
end  and  takes  out  bundle  after  bundle  of  letters, 
calling  out  the  destination  mark  on  the  packages 
as  he  tosses  them  one  by  one  into  sacks. 

*  *  *  Where  did  that  lot  come  from  ?  *  you  ask. 

<  <  <  From  the  Grand  Central  Station. ' 

*  *  *  How  long  has  the  train  been  in  ?  *  is  the 
next  question. 

<  <  <  Oh, '  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  *  ten 
minutes,  perhaps.' 

**  <  How  fast  did  the  carrier  travel  ?  The  dis- 
tance is  over  three  miles,  is  it  not  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  about  three  miles  and  a  half.  I  sup- 
pose it  made  the  first  mile  in  two  minutes,  and 
as  the  speed  increases  as  it  goes  it  probably  did 
the  second  mile  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  while  it 
must  have  done  the  last  mile  in  less  than  a 
minute.'  " 

THE    SAVING    ALREADY    EFFECTED. 

*  *  Some  idea  of  the  saving  the  tubes  afford 
New  York  can  be  had  by  reckoning  the  amount 
of  mail- matter  which  passes  in  carriers  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  estimate  is  126,350  let- 
ters and  20,250  papers  a  day.  Compared  with. 
the  old  system  of  wagon  delivery,  the  gain  is 
probably  one  hour  for  each  letter  and  paper  ;  in 
other  words,  146,600  hours  are  gained  simulta- 
neously to  those  merchants  and  private  persons 
whose  mail- matter  goes  through  this  tube.     The 
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gain  for  the  other  tubes  is  proportionately  as 
great  as  far  as  can  be  directly  calculated,  but 
when  the  post-oflBce  officials  tell  you  repeatedly 
that  the  letters  going  by  tube  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  catch  trains  which  leave  an  hour 
ahead  of  those  caught  during  the  old  wagon 
system — trains  which  go  far  to  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west ;  when  they  tell  you  that 
the  connections  made  sometimes  result  in  a 
twenty-four  hours'  saving  ;  when  they  say  that 
Western  mail  now  catches  steamships  for  Eu- 
rope which  formerly  would  have  been  delayed 
until  the  *  next '  steamer ' — when  they  tell  you 
all  of  these  facts  which  have  become  every- day 
matters  with  them,  you  can  readily  see  that 
there  is  really  no  way  of  calculating  the  gigan- 
tic saving  of  time  which  the  pneumatic  tubes 
of  New  York  alone  have  made  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Waters  also  found,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  an  ordinary  letter  sent  from  the  business 
district  of  New  York  to  the  business  district  of 
Philadelphia  reaches  its  destination  much  quick- 
er than  an  alert  messenger  can. 

EUROPEAN    SYSTEMS. 

The  writer  gives  the  following  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  systems  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  use 
in  European  cities  : 

**  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  have 
underground  pneumatic  tube  systems.  It  seems 
that  the  London  pneumatic  tubes  differ  materially 
from  those  of  Paris  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
circuits  are  arranged  around  the  city.  London 
employs  what  is  known  as  a  radial  system,  while 
Paris  uses  the  circuit  system.  In  London  the 
tubes  radiate  from  the  general  post-office,  which 
is  the  central  station.  Outgoing  and  return  tubes 
extend  to  and  from  outlying  stations.  In  Paris, 
however,  a  single  pipe  starts  from  the  central, 
makes  a  circuit  of  outlying  stations,  and  then 
returns  to  the  starting-point.  The  London  sys- 
tem is  in  the  form  of  a  many -pointed  star  ;  the 
Paris  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  loop  en- 
circling the  city.  Berlin  uses  the  radial  system, 
while  Vienna  is  equipped  with  the  loop  system, 
like  Paris.  London  operates  34  miles  of  tubes 
along  which  42  stations  are  distiibuted.  It  is 
estimated  that  60,000  messages  are  transmitted 
daily  through  the  tubes.  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  less  than  20  stations,  transmits  nearly 
as  many  messages  as  London.  Thus  it  has  an 
advantage  m  the  economy  of  its  working  force. 
Berlin  has  28  miles  of  tubing  and  38  stations. 
The  tubes  there,  as  in  London,  are  operated  like 
a  double-track  railroad,  and  hence  the  carriers 
may  be  stopped  at  any  station  en  route  and  may 


be  returned  directly  to  the  starting-point.  Not 
so  in  Paris.  A  carrier  once  having  started  from 
the  central  station  in  the  French  capital  must 
make  a  complete  underground  circuit  of  the  city 
before  it  can  get  back  to  the  starting-point.  Odd- 
ly enough,  the  carriers  are  not  directly  propelled 
by  the  compressed  air.  The  air  acts  on  a  short 
solid  piston  which  shoots  through  the  tube,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  like  a  locomotive  drawing 
after  it  a  long  train  of  carriers.  In  Paris  the 
pneumatic  tubes  are  operated  on  a  regular  block- 
signaling  system,  an  electric  device  automati- 
cally keeping  more  than  one  carrier  out  of  each 
block.  This  makes  rear-end  collisions  impossi- 
ble and  consequently  prevents  blockades  in  the 
tubes. 

'  <  It  has  been  proposed  to  lay  a  big  pneumatic 
tube  under  the  English  Channel  extending  ulti- 
mately from  London  to  Paris,  but  the  scheme 
has  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  suggestion  stage. 
The  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
project  are  so  enormous  as  to  make  it  highly 
improbable,  if  not  utterly  impossible." 

A    MERCANTILE    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

For  Philadelphia  a  system  of  12 -inch  tubes, 
capable  of  taking  most  of  the  packages  daily 
sent  out  by  department  stores,  has  been  careful- 
ly planned. 

*  *  The  system  will  be  operated  like  any  express 
business,  except  that  the  element  of  time  saved 
will  bring  to  the  tube  business  which  the  ordi- 
nary express  company  could  not  handle.  For  in- 
stance :  A  lady  living  in  a  suburb  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  go  into  town  to  shop.  She 
could  go  to  the  local  station,  send  in  to  a  store  a 
request  for  samples  of  material,  receive  them  in 
a  few  minutes,  make  a  selection,  send  back  with 
the  money  the  piece  wanted,  and  receive  her 
order,  all  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Or 
should  she  care  to  go  to  town  she  could  have  the 
goods  sent  home  long  before  she  could  get  there. 
Big  stores  could  have  their  wagons  use  outlying 
sub-stations  as  starting-points  and  so  facilitate 
delivery  of  goods  in  that  way.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  no  person  would  want  to  telegraph 
when  a  letter  in  one's  own  handwriting  could  be 
sent  as  quickly.  Newspapers  would  be  bene- 
fited in  this  respect.  The  element  of  secrecy 
would  be  important,  and  special  editions  of  pa- 
pers could  be  sent  more  quickly  throughout  the 
city.  One  might  even  borrow  a  book  of  a  friend 
or  send  fresh  flowers  to  one's  sweetheart  by  pneu- 
matic tube.  A  tired  business  man  might  have 
his  luncheon  sent  hot  from  home  through  a  tube. 
In  short,  the  scheme  enters  so  deeply  into  the 
common  affairs  of  human  life  that  one  might 
never  have  done  suggesting  uses  for  it.'* 
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THE  TAXATION  OF  PUBUC  FRANCHISES. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  June  ap- 
pears an  article  on  the  New  York  franchise, 
tax  law  by  Senator  John  Ford,  its  author. 

After  making  clear  the  distinction  l)etween  the 
public  franchises  reached  by  this  law — i.  e. ,  rights 
to  use  and  occupy  the  public  streets — and  the 
ordinary  corporate  franchises  enjoyed  by  all  cor- 
porations alike,  Mr.  Ford  proceeds  to  meet  the 
objection  raised  by  opponents  of  tlie  bill  on  the 
score  of  the  anticipated  diflBculty  of  assessing  this 
form  of  property.     On  this  point  he  says: 

<♦  There  will  be  less  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
in  assessing  public  francliises  than  in  fixing  the 
taxable  value  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  real 
estate,  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of 
real  estate  mentioned  in  the  tax  law.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  '  land  under  water, '  and  *  all 
trees  and  underwood  growing  upon  land,  and 
mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  fossils  in  and 
under  the  same.  *  Then  there  is  *  the  value  of 
the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage,  or  dock- 
age '  on  wharves  and  piers,  an  intangible  kind  of 
real  property,  and  as  truly  a  franchise  as  any 
brought  into  the  law  by  the  new  act.  It  has 
been  the  business  of  the  local  assessor  for  years 
to  assess  all  these  tilings,  with  no  rule  or  method 
of  procedure  prescribed  in  the  law  for  his  guid- 
ance. Yet  he  has  managed  to  assess  them  all  in 
some  fashion  and  to  get  some  contribution  to  the 
public  treasuries  out  of  them,  even  though  with 
him  it  may  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work. Were  the  public  franchises  to  be  assessed 
and  taxed  in  the  same  way,  they  would  at  least 
bear  some  share  of  the  public  burden  and  their 
possessors  would  have  no  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint.  But  in  the  case  of  franchises  of  all 
kinds  there  is  a  simple  and  unerring  method  of 
valua*'on,  sanctioned  by  long  usage  in  many 
States  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  take  the  market  or  actual 
value  of  all  the  indebtedness,  exclusive  of  debts 
for  current  expenses,  and  the  market  or  actual 
value  of  all  the  stock  of  every  kind  issued,  and 
the  total  will  be  the  value  of  all  the  assets  of  the 
corporation.  Deduct  the  actual  or  market  value 
of  all  the  tangible  property  in  its  possession,  and 
there  remains  the  value  of  the  intangible  proper- 
ty, or  the  franchise.  This  rule  is  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  Connecticut,  which  in  taxing  rail- 
roads levy  the  same  tax  upon  the  market  value  of 
their  debts  as  upon  the  market  value  of  their 
stock.  It  is  employed  in  assessing  franchises  in 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  several  other 
States.  Its  application  in  the  valuation  of  pub- 
lic franchises  under  the  new  law  in  New  York 
State  will  be  even  simpler  than  above  indicated  ; 
for  since  the  franchise  is  to  be  taxed  as  real 


estate,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  separate  the 
respective  values  of  the  tangible  and  intangible 
realty  at  all,  but  the  actual  value  of  the  personal 
property  only  need  be  deducted  from  the  total 
valuation  of  assets,  as  found  under  the  rule,  in 
order  to  discover  the  valuation  of  the  taxable 
real  property." 

<<No  method  fixed  for  the  valuation  of  any 
species  of  real  estate  either  by  the  courts  or  by 
the  assessors  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  so 
simple,  certain,  and  easy  of  application  as  this. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  properties  reached  by  the 
act  are  publicly  bought  and  sold  daily,  in  the  form 
of  securities  representing  them.  Tlie  stock  market 
supplies  continually  an  index  of  the  value  of  all 
the  principal  franchises,  while  sales  of  other  kinds 
of  real  estate  are  rare  in  comparison  ;  and  actual 
sales  are  the  very  best  guid(is  to  actual  values. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  about  equitably  assessing 
franchises,  except  in  the  directors'  rooms  of  the 
corporations  owning  them  and  in  the  offices  of 
their  eminent  counsel." 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CAPITALIST. 

IN  Gunton^s  Magazine  for  June  there  is  a  fresh 
and  suggestive  presentation  of  the  much- 
debated  theme  of  large  fortunes  and  what  should 
be  done  with  them.  The  discussion  was  occa* 
sioned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  his  intention  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  giving  away  his  accumulation  of  $150,- 
000,000. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Ounion^s  thinks 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  may  find  as  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this  wisely  as  he  ever  found  in  making  the 
accumulation.  He  points  out  that  the  successful 
conduct  of  productive  businesses  like  those  by 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  earned  his  money  is  sure  to 
benefit  the  community  permanently,  but  when  an 
individual  attempts  to  distribute  his  millions  for 
the  public  good  there  is  great  danger  of  economic 
waste.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  million- 
aires in  general  would  really  render  better  service 
to  the  public  by  following  Mr.  Carnegie's  exam- 
ple. Some  of  them  are  probably  doing  more  good 
by  remaining  at  the  head  of  great  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  enterprises. 

The  writer  presents  a  side  of  the  life  of  great 
capitalists  that  is  quite  generally  overlooked  by 
those  who  declaim  against  them.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  wealth  that  the  social  life 
and  character  of  these  men  can  absorb.  If  the 
capitalist  spends  $100,000  a  year,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  this  sum  goes  to  other  people.  Out- 
side of  the  $25,000,  more  or  less,  that  he  <<  ab- 
sorbs socially,''  both  the  millionaire  and  hia 
wealth  are  at  the  service  of  the  pubhe. 
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•  *  By  virtue  of  a  life  habit,  acquired  in  the 
creation  of  his  fortune,  he  has  become  tethered 
to  the  service  of  production.  He  has  become  so 
closely  tethered  to  business  that  he  does  not  even 
take  on  as  mucli  of  the  socializing  influence  of 
civilization,  does  not  really  absorb  as  much  of 
the  progress  of  society,  does  not,  tlierefore,  en- 
joy as  much  of  tlie  mellowing  and  sweetening 
influences  of  culture,  as  many  others  who  have 
not  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  of  his 
wealth.  In  short,  there  are  even  whole  classes 
who  get  far  more  of  the  best  results  of  the  wealth 
of  modern  society  than  do  the  capitalist  million- 
aires themselves,  who  have  become  the  closely 
tethered  servants,  not  to  say  slaves,  of  productive 
fortunes." 


**THE    DRUDGES    OF    INDUSTRY. 
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Thus  the  great  ''captains  of  industry"  have 
become  the  victims  of  our  exacting  industrial 
life.  If  these  men  are  dwarfed  on  the  better 
side  of  their  nature  it  is  their  great  misfortune, 
but  the  public  at  any  rate  gets  the  benefit  of  their 
capacity  as  industrial  organizers,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world's  living  is  raised  through  the 
development  of  resources  made  possible  by  their 
genius  and  power  of  application. 

In  the  evolution  of  organization,  system,  and 
centralization  in  production  this  anomalous  con- 
dition will  gradually  disappear. 

*'  When  the  machinery  and  organization  in  an 
industry  has  reached  approximate  perfection,  or 
a  stage  where  great  revolutions  are  no  longer 
possible,  what  has  heretofore  required  practical 
genius  to  direct  becomes  an  established  order, 
each  part  of  which  almost  takes  care  of  itself. 
When  the  presence  or  direction  of  no  given  in- 
dividual is  indispensable  to  the  movement  of  the 
whole,  when  the  death  of  the  guiding  genius 
would  not  disrupt  the  working  of  the  concern — 
when  that  point  is  reached  (and  it  has  already 
been  reached  in  some  industries),  the  capitalist 
or  the  great  captain  of  industry  will  become 
more  perfunctory,  less  tightly  tethered  to  duty, 
and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
may  take  on  more  of  the  broader  and  refining 
side  of  life  and  be  less  immersed  in  the  drudgery 
of  business. 

<  *  But  in  the  evolutionary  process  which  is 
now  going  on  they  are  the  drudges  of  industry. 
In  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  great 
capitalists  in  pursuing  a  seemingly  narrow  life, 
absorbed  by  business  and  dominated  by  margins 
and  markets,  are  rendering  the  best  service  to 
society  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  the  fact 
that  they  appear  to  find  the  highest  gratification 
in  the  pursuit  of  industry  is  in  this  age  at  least 
to  the  great  advantage  of  civilization." 


The  writer  concludes  that  it  is  the  part  of  good 
economic  management,  as  well  as  of  wise  indus- 
trial statesmanship,  for  capitalists  to  devote  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  earnings  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  capitalist's  relation  to  society  and  of  society's 
relation  to  capitalistic  enterprises.  < '  In  most 
cases  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  fortune  would 
do  more  good  to  be  left  in  productive  enterprises 
than  to  be  distributed  in  great  lumps  in  any  lines 
of  philanthropy." 

A  BRITISH  SHIPBUILDER  ON  AMERICAN 

COMPETITION. 

AVERY  calm  and  rational  paper  on  * '  Our 
American  Competitors "  is  contributed  to 
the  National  Review  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brown,  a 
prominent  English  shipbuilder.  He  grants  that 
much  of  England's  machinery  is  imported  from 
the  United  States,  but  holds  that  "  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  there  should  be  a  large  interchange 
of  commodities  "  between  races  substantially  the 
same,  united  by  cheap  water  communication. 
The  English  manufacturer  ♦  *  places  his  order  as 
between  English  and  American  just  as  he  would 
between  Leeds  and  Manchester. "  The  advantage 
which  decides  his  choice  may  be  merely  tempo- 
rary. Thus  steel  girders  used  in  house-building 
were  once  mostly  Belgian,  but  are  now  chiefly 
English  ;  and  the  screwing  machines  required 
for  making  the  Belleville  boiler,  which  were  first 
brought  from  France  and  America,  are  now 
made  better  in  Manchester. 

THE    ATBARA    BRIDGE. 

As  regards  the  Atbara  bridge,  some  of  the 
British  firms  appealed  to  were  simply  too  busy 
to  accept  the  order.  Messrs.  West  wood  &  Rig  by 
were  free  to  take  it,  but  were  faced  with  elabo- 
rate designs  and  specifications  by  the  Egyptian 
engineer,  which  '<  appear  not  to  have  been  put 
before  the  American  firms  at  all."  The  latter 
were  free  to  repeat  designs  to  which  their  men 
were  already  drilled. 

ORDERS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Then  the  Midland  Railway  Company  has  placed 
orders  for  locomotives  with  American  firms.  But 
this,  the  writer  explains,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  railroad  companies  usually  in  England  build- 
ing their  own  engines.  Private  firms  are  thus 
not  in  the  way  of  making  locomotives  at  sudden 
demand.  The  admiralty,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  building  many  ships  at  their  own  dock- 
yards, continually  distribute  orders  among  private 
firms,  with  the  result  that  England  could  turn  out 
at  shortest  notice  an  unrivaled  number  of  ships 
of  war. 
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*<  Twenty -five  years  ago,  when  their  needs 
were  much  less,  there  were  probably  a  dozen 
firms,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  eager 
to  take  an  order  for,  say,  thirty  express  engines. 
To-day  there  probably  are  not  more  than  eight  at 
the  outside,  so  that  while  all  our  other  industries 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  this  one  has 
diminished  considerably.  ...  It  simply  means 
that  having  bought  all  the  engines  they  can  in 
England,  the  companies  are  supplying  their 
wants  in  the  best  way  they  can — and  that  is  by 
going  to  America." 

England's  answer  to  protection. 

While  complete  international  reciprocity  is  the 
ideal,  the  writer  points  out  that  American  pro- 
tection prevents  the  natural  return  being  made 
for  British  importation  of  American  goods.  He 
refers  to  the  growth  of  imperialism,  and 
shrewdly  observes ; 

<  *  Had  foreign  countries  realized  that  by  keep- 
ing us  out  of  their  markets  they  were  forcing  us 
to  enormously  increase  our  empire,  they  might 
perhaps  have  thought  twice  before  they  adopted 
the  somewhat  unneighborly  line  they  have  done." 
The  writer  makes  this  significant  admission : 
* '  Probably  a  careful  study  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  a  growing  country  it  is  wise 
to  protect  young  industries,  provided  their  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
developed,  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  ; 
but  protection  is  little,  if  any,  use  in  trying  to 
bolster  up  an  old  trade  or  one  that  has  no  power 
of  expansion. " 

Sir  Benjamin  grants  in  conclusion  : 
*  *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  especially  in 
the  industries  I  am  dealing  with,  the  United 
States  is  far  the  most  formidable  competitor  we 
have  ever  had,  and  if  this  country  is  to  keep  her 
position  in  the  industrial  world,  the  greatest 
enterprise,  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence  are 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  workmen, 
and  the  general  public." 


THE  WORLD'S  CARRYING  TRADE. 

**OEA.P0WERand  Sea-Carriage"  is  the  sub- 
O  ject  of  a  fact- crammed  paper  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor.  He 
declares  at  the  outset  that  the  <<  business  of  sea- 
carrying  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
trade  in  the  world."  He  takes  1840  as  the  birth- 
year  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  world's  shipping  IN  1898. 

He  presents  a  most  instructive  table  of  the 
world's  shipping  in  1898,  from  which  may  be 
taken  the  figures  relating  to  nations  with  more 
than  1,000,000  tons: 


Country. 

Steamers  Over 
lOU  Tons. 

Sailers  Over 
100  Tons. 

Total  Orer 
100  Tons. 

No. 

6,783 
910 

7,708 
780 
617 

1,086 

710 

14,701 

Tonnage. 

No. 

2,261 
1,180 

3.441 

2,370 

r)34 

638 

1,968 

13,861 

Tonnage. 

2,040,649 
466,674 

No. 

TOQIUIipB. 

United   King- 
dom   

10,547,3I» 
6a0,8d4 

9,044 
2,099 

11,148 
3,160 
1,161 
1,604 
2,663 

28,062 

12,587,901 

British  colo- 
nies   

1,077,408 

British  em- 
pire   

United  States 

France 

(Germany 

Norway 

Total  world  . . 

11,168,180 
1,176,762 

972,617 
1,644,387 

618,617 

2,497,123 
1,2TO,916 
206,898 
460,644 
1,024,600 
7,049,968 

13,68M1S 
2,448,0n 
1479,815 
2,118,081 
l,048jn7 

2a,66i,ao 

Another  table  shows  that  of  the  total  tonnage 
Latin  nations  possess  3,205,475  and  tlie  Teutonic 
nations  7,625,966  tons. 

Mr.  Taylor  reports  that  * '  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  £70,000,000  per  annum  is  paid  to 
British  shipowners  for  ocean  carriage  between 
foreign  ports."  Of  the  coasting  trade  round  the 
United  Kingdom  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1898,  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
was  30,555,630,  of  foreign  vessels  137,498. 

'<  In  1891  the  value  of  the  sea  commerce  of 
the  British  empire  was  £970,000,000.  Of  that, 
£696,000,000  represented  the  mother  country 
and  £143,000,000  the  self-governing  colonies. 
Of  the  colonial  portion,  £95,000,000  represented 
the  trade  between  the  colonies  and  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom." 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
ports  in  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  lake 
trade),  British  tonnage  is  56.1,  in  Germany  is 
35.5,  in  France  is  45.6  per  cent. ;  and  in  Europe 
generally  the  British  tonnage  is  more  than  123,- 
000,000,  against  more  than  106,000,000  of  other 
nations.  Mr.  Taylor  fancies  the  importance  of 
England's  passenger  trade  is  rather  overlooked. 
He  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  England  has  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  passenger  as  of  the 
cargo  carrying  trade  of  tlie  world.  He  remarks 
on  the  *♦  significant  fact"  that  *'of  the  six  lar- 
gest merchant  fleets  in  the  world,  all  over  200,- 
000  tons  each,  three  are  British  and  three  are 
foreign.     And  the  seventh  largest  is  Japanese." 

THE  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

Of  the  Pacific  trade  he  estimates  the  annual 
value  thus: 

**  (1)  American  side  of  the  Pacific,  £139,000,. 
OUO;  (2)  Asiatic  side,  including  India,  Japan, 
and  China,  £679,000,000;  (3)  Australasia. 
£200,000,000;  (4)  islands  of  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing Netherlands- India,  £84,000,000;  total,  £1,- 
102,000,000.  This  includes  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  inter-insular  trade  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
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estimated.  On  an  average  value  of  £10  per  ton 
of  cargo,  this  would  represent  a  carriage  tonnage 
of  110,200,000  tons." 

Mr.  Taylor  apprehends  most  serious  rivalry  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  far  East  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  above  all  Japan. 
*  *  It  is  probable  indeed  that  Japan  may  become 
the  chief  ocean  carrier  of  the  East." 


ENGLAND'S  DECADENCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

AMONG  the  interesting  facts  presented  by 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  June  relative  to  the  decline  of 
prosperity  in  the  British  West  Indies  the  his- 
tory of  the  sugar  industry  is  especially  instruct- 
ive. By  way  of  illustrating  the  disadvantages 
under  which  that  industry  is  conducted  in  Ja- 
maica, Mr.  Adams  says  : 

*'  The  tendency  of  modern  trade  is  toward  con- 
solidation, because  the  administration  of  the 
largest  mass  is  the  cheapest.  Tliis  is  preeminently 
triie  of  sugar  manufacture  ;  for,  above  all  forms 
of  agriculture,  sugar  lends  itself  to  centralization. 
The  chief  expense  of  the  plantation  is  the  mill  to 
crush  the  cane  ;  and  the  more  cane  that  can  be 
crushed  by  a  single  machine,  the  more  econom- 
ical is  the  process.  Accordingly  the  only  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  modern  factory  is  the  distance  it 
pays  to  carry  a  bulky  raw  material,  and  this  de- 
pends on  the  perfection  of  the  transportation. 
Therefore  an  energetic  population,  pressed  by 
competition,  would  normally  have  concentrated 
property  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  government 
would  have  addressed  itself  to  providing  uni- 
versal cheap  transportation — presumably  a  state 
system  like  that  of  Germany  or  Russia.  The 
islands  are  well  adapted  to  electric  tramways 
running  down  the  valleys  to  the  ports,  which 
could  draw  their  electricity  from  central  power- 
houses built  on  water- courses.  At  the  ports  the 
produce  can  be  collected  by  coasters  ;  and  such 
is  substantially  the  method  of  the  Boston  Fruit 
Company  in  Jamaica,  which  has  been  crowned 
with  brilliant  success.  These  plienomena  are 
conspicuously  lacking  among  the  British.  The 
only  railroad  of  Jamaica  has  been  built  at  vast 
expense  over  the  mountains  where  nobody  goes, 
and  it  charges  prohibitive  rates  because,  being 
bankrupt,  it  lacks  rolling-stock  to  do  its  business. 
Thus  the  farmers  are  forced  to  haul  their  crops 
along  the  roads,  and  are  expected  to  compete 
with  German  bounty -fed  beet  carried  at  a  fixed 
minimum  charge  on  state  lines.  The  British 
Government  has  even  gone  further  and  has  dis- 
couraged quick  transportation  to  America.  Plant 
made  a  proposition  to  extend  his  service  from 
Florida  to  Jamaica,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 


Lastly,  Great  Britain,  while  abandoning  the  col- 
onists to  the  Germans,  has  used  them  to  support 
an  exceedingly  costly  system  of  government, 
whose  chief  object  has  been  to  provide  a  long 
pay-roll  and  pension -list.  This  system  has  broken 
down.  It  has  proved  only  less  disastrous  than 
that  of  Spain. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  population  has 
shown  little  recuperative  energy.  Instead  of  be- 
ing consolidated,  the  estates  have  been  aban- 
doned when  they  ceased  to  pay,  although  through- 
out the  islands  well -handled  and  well -situated 
sugar  lands  have  never  yet  proved  unprofitable, 
and  although  both  government  and  people  are 
aware  that  nothing  can  ever  replace  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, both  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  of 
the  employment  it  gives  to  labor." 


RUSSIA'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  con- 
tains a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  by  M.  L.  Raffalovitch,  which  in  the 
appendix  includes  a  mass  of  up-to-date  statistics 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  procure  in  any 
other  publication.  M.  Raffalovitch  is  a  banker, 
a  financier,  and  a  well-known  writer  upon  finan- 
cial and  economic  subjects  in  the  Russian  press. 
He  came  to  England  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
Institute  of  Bankers,  and  also  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  interesting  English  capi- 
talists in  Russian  industry.  His  paper  is  entitled 
<<  Banking  in  Russia."  In  reality  it  is  a  survey 
of  the  whole  industrial  position  in  that  country. 
M.  Raffalovitch  emphasizes  even  more  than  Pro- 
fessor Oseroff  the  immense  development  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  Russian  industry. 

NEW    RUSSIA. 

Russia,  he  maintains,  is  practically  a  new  coun- 
try. The  change  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  is 
almost  inconceivably  great.  In  his  paper,  which 
is  simply  crammed  full  of  facts,  he  mentions  that 
the  whole  increase  of  the  Russian  debt  between 
1887  and  1898  has  been  incurred  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads — that  is  to  say,  the  expend- 
iture on  railroads  during  that  period  averaged 
about  £14,000,000  a  year,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
total  increment  to  the  debt  in  the  same  period. 
Half  the  Russian  debt  at  the  present  moment  is 
represented  by  the  actual  value  of  the  railroads 
now  belonging  to  the  nation.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  Russian  railroads  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  thirty  years.  The  net 
revenue  per  verst  shows  an  improvement  of 
nearly  40  per  cent,  between  1885  and  1896,  a 
much  greater  improvement  than  is  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  country.      **The  country,"  says  M. 
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Raffalovitch,  '*is  only  beginning  to  work,  and 
it  would  need  at  least  £1,500,000,000  to  bring 
up  its  capital  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States."  M.  Raffalovitch  speaks  very  emphatic- 
ally as  to  the  security  afforded  to  the  investor 
by  the  administration  of  justice  in  Russia,  and 
he  says  that  foreigners  enjoy  in  Russia  exactly 
the  same  protection  as  Russians. 


THE  DEPARTMENT-STORE  SALESWOMAN. 

IN  the  interest  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Consumers*  League  of  Illinois  in  the  di- 
rection of  educating  the  public  as  to  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  great  department  stores  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  adopting  the  disguise  of 
a  saleswoman,  obtained  employment  m  two  such 
institutions  during  the  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son. Her  observations  while  thus  employed 
form  the  basis  of  a  paper  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

In  explanation  of  her  reasons  for  attempting 
to  prosecute  such  a  line  of  inquiry  Miss  MacLean 
says  : 

*  <  The  necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  work  of  women  and  children  in  the  large  de- 
partment stores  in  the  city  was  apparent,  and  the 
difficulties  manifold.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining 
some  things  which  could  be  learned  only  from 
the  inside,  the  investigation  which  is  to  form  the 
subject-matter  of  this  paper  was  undertaken.  It 
seemed  evident  that  valuable  information  could 
be  obtained  if  some  one  were  willing  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  the  saleswoman's  life,  and  from 
personal  experience  be  able  to  pass  judgment 
upon  observed  conditions.  The  urgency  of  the 
need,  coupled  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  work  for  which  the  Consumers'  League 
stands,  led  me  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  retail 
clerks  for  two  weeks  during  the  rush  of  the 
holiday  trade.  It  may  be  urged  that  just  judg- 
ments could  not  be  formed  at  a  time  when  condi- 
tions must  be  abnormal.  It  is  true  that  con- 
ditions were  abnormal,  but  the  importance  of 
knowing  to  what  extent  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  consumer  should  know  how  far  his  Christ- 
mas shopping  works  hardship  for  the  clerks. 
Moreover,  he  should  concern  himself  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  abnormal  conditions 
he  has  helped  to  create  are  in  part  mitigated  by 
adequate  payment  for  the  work  exacted.  The 
law  in  Illinois  prohibits  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years,  and  limits  the  work- 
ing day  of  those  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  to  ten  hours  in  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments,  and  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  purchaser  if  his  per- 


sistence in  late  shopping  leads  the  merchaiit  ti 
break,  or  at  least  evade,  the  law.  It  is  admitltti 
ly  a  menace  to  the  social  weal  to  have  childra 
and  young  girls  working  late  at  night,  and  thtt 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  city  streets  at  a  timi 
when  physical  and  moral  safety  demand  tliA 
they  be  at  home." 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    HOME    SECURED. 

<  <  The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  was  no 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  Owing  to  thi 
holiday  rush  and  the  consequent  need  of  laf|p 
reenforcements  to  the  original  help,  the  cmpIoj< 
ers  were  not  insistent  on  experience  as  a  reqtuaili 
for  the  successful  applicant.  However,  it  wai 
not  until  several  visits  had  been  made  that  I  wai 
promised  a  position  at  three  dollars  a  week. 
Work  was  to  begin  the  following  Monday,  whiefa 
would  give  me  just  two  weeks  of  the  ChristnUM 
trade.  Employment  being  promised,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  engage  board  in  some  home  for  work* 
ing  women  ;  for  the  environment  which  such  a 
place  would  provide  gave  promise  of  the  beat  re- 
sults. 1  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  most  satis- 
factory  place  not  far  from  the  heart  of  the  ciqr, 
and  there  I  went  as  a  working  woman.  Thii 
home  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  mention. 
It  provides  board  and  lodging,  together  with  the 
use  of  pleasant  parlors  and  library,  to  working 
women  under  thirty  years  of  age  for  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  week,  if  they  are  content  to  oc- 
cupy a  single  bed  in  a  dormitory.  These  dormi- 
tories are  thoughtfully  planned  and  accommodate 
from  ten  to  fifteen  each.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  sixty -five  residents  were  saleswomen,  and 
they,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  gavei  me 
much  useful  information.  All  classes  of  girla 
were  there,  and  most  of  them  received  very  low 
wages." 

THE    **  BAKGAIN-COUNTEB  "    ILLUSION. 

On  beginning  work  Monday  morning,  Mili 
MacLean  found  that  one  of  the  difficult  things 
was  keeping  track  of  the  prices,  which  were  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  day.  The  penalty 
for  selling  under  price  was  immediate  dischai^pi, 
while  selling  above  price  met  with  no  disap* 
proval. 

*  *  Every  morning  there  were  special  saleiL 
Sometimes  articles  that  had  sold  for  one  dollar 
would  be  reduced  to  ninety -eight  cents,  witlil 
much  blowing  of  trumpets,  while,  again,  twentf^ 
five -cent  articles  would  be  offered  at  a  bargain  fojjt 
forty  cents  'to-day  only.'  But  we  soon  learned 
what  things  were  to  be  •  leaders '  from  day  to  daj^ 
and  the  manager's  brief  instructions  each  mom* 
ing  were  sufficient  to  keep  us  posted  on  the  biiil^. 
gains.     The  charms  of  the  bargain  counter  vaoltM 
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ish  when  one  has  been  behind  the  scenes  and 
learned  something  of  its  history.  The  humor  of 
it  seemed  to  impress  the  clerks,  for  often  know- 
ing winks  would  be  exchanged  when  some  un- 
wary customer  was  being  victimized." 

STANDING    ALL    DAY. 

In  this  store  no  seats  were  provided  for  the 
employees. 

*'  Oh,  the  weariness  of  that  first  morning  ! 
The  hours  seemed  days.  *  Can  I  possibly  stand 
up  all  day  ? '  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  for  I  soon  learned  from  my  companions 
that  abusive  language  was  the  share  of  the  one 
who  was  found  sitting  down.  Later  in  the  week 
I  found  this  to  be  true.  One  of  the  girls  who 
was  well-nigh  exhausted  sat  a  moment  on  a  little 
table  that  was  for  sale — there  was  not  a  seat  of 
any  kind  in  the  room,  and  the  only  way  one 
could  get  a  moment^ s  rest  was  to  sit  on  the  chil- 
dren's furniture  that  was  for  sale  on  one  part  of 
the  floor.  The  manager  came  along  and  found 
the  poor  girl  resting.  The  only  sympathy  he 
manifested  was  to  call  out  in  rough  tones  :  *  Get 
up  out  of  that,  you  lazy  hussy  !  I  don't  pay  you 
to  sit  around  all  day  I  *  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  small  wonder  that  the  stolen  rests 
were  few.  By  night  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women  were  limping  wearily  across  the  floor,  and 
many  sales  were  made  under  positive  physical 
agony." 

THREE    DOLLARS   A   WEEK. 

''The  days  in  the  store  were  much  the  same, 
with  their  endless  fatigue.  At  times  the  rush 
would  be  great ;  then  again  we  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  stand  around  and  talk.  Thus  we 
became  surprisingly  well  acquainted  in  a  short 
time.  We  talked  about  our  wages  and  compared 
index  sheets  on  every  possible  occasion.  Some 
sold  very  little  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  had 
no  more  than  three  dollars.  The  mental  anguish 
of  some  of  the  girls  when  they  saw  at  night  how 
small  their  sales  had  been  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. One  may  elect  to  become  a  worker,  and 
endure  the  hardships  of  the  toil,  and  live  the  life 
of  the  laborer,  and  receive  the  same  starvation 
wages,  but  he  can  never  experience  the  abject 
wretchedness  of  not  knowing  where  to  turn  when 
the  last  dollar  is  gone.  Three  dollars  a  week 
to  a  girl  alone  in  the  city  means  starvation  or 
shame." 

Miss  MacLean  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  saleswoman's  wages  *  *  up  to  a  point 
where  she  can  live  without  the  wages  of  sin."  . 

**A11  the  hardships  of  the  shop- girl's  life  fade 
into  insignificance  before  this  grave  danger  she 
has  to  fi^.     Adequate  support  is  the  first  neces- 


sity. Improved  sanitary  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunity for  rest  may  well  take  a  second  place. 
They  can  be  secured  by  legislation  ;  the  other 
must  come  from  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  and  the  organization  of  the  saleswom- 
en themselves.  The  trades -union  spirit  should 
be  fostered  and  the  working  women  taught  the 
power  of  united  effort." 

EARNINGS   AND    EXPENSES. 

Miss  MacLean's  earnings  the  first  week  came 
to  four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  including 
commissions  on  sales  and  deducting  fines  for 
tardiness.  At  the  end  of  the  week  she  deter- 
mined to  leave  that  store  and  try  for  a  situation 
elsewhere. 

**The  next  week  I  started  out  again  to  look 
for  a  place,  and  I  found  one  where  1  most  wished 
to  work.  When  I  first  sought  employment  I 
was  an  unskilled  laborer,  but  the  next  time  I 
was  an  experienced  saleswoman,  and  as  such 
was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  four  dollars  a  week 
plus  1  per  cent,  commission  on  sales.  This  time 
my  work  was  selling  dolls,  and  there  were  four 
of  us  at  the  one  counter.  I  realized  at  once  that 
this  was  a  much  better  place  than  the  first  one. 
The  managers  and  floor-walkers  were  gentleman- 
ly and  kind,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  way.  I  breathed  freely 
when  I  found  that  no  one  would  swear  at  me. 
There  it  was  no  crime  to  sit  down,  and  behind 
each  counter  could  be  found  one  or  two  little 
boxes  which  the  girls  used  for  seats." 

At  this  second  place  Miss  MacLean's  earnings 
for  a  week  were  as  follows  : 

Salary $4.00     . 

Commission  on  sales 1.53 

Supper  money 1.80 

Total $7.88 

Less  fines 0.40 

Week's  wages $6.08 

Expenses  for  the  same  week  were  as  given 
below  : 

Board $2.60 

Car  fare,  6  days  at  10  cents 0.60 

Lunch,  4  days  at  15  cents 0.60 

Lunch,  2  days  at  10  cents 0.20 

Supper,  6  days  at  25  cents 1.50 

Paper,  8  days  at  2  cents 0.06 

Stamps 0.04 

Toy  dog  for  cook's  baby 0.11 

Bananas 0.10 

Witchhazel 0.10 

Chewing  gum  (for  *^  treating**  purposes). . .  0.06 

Laundry 0.18 

$6.05 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  IN  CITIES. 

THE  last  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  devotes 
especial  attention  to  the  housing  problem. 
Contributed  articles  deal  with  workingnien's  ho- 
tels, model  tenements,  suburban  homes,  and  fac- 
tory towns,  and  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Fay^s 
discusses  the  housing  of  self-supporting  wom- 
en, outlining  the  plans  of  the  recently  formed 
Woman's  Hotel  Company  in  New  York  City. 

NATURE    OF    TUE    PROBLEM. 

Mrs.  Fayes  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a 
real  need  exists  for  all  grades  of  permanent 
lodgings  for  single  women,  corresponding  to 
those  already  provided  for  families  in  the  form 
of  model  tenements,  and  for  single  men,  to  a 
moderate  extent,  in  such  institutions  as  the  Mills 
Hotels. 

*  *  The  woman  who  goes  out  in  the  world  de- 
termined to  win  a  name  and  fame  for  herself  is 
still  in  the  minority  when  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  her  sisters  who  are  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  gain  their  livelihood.  And  it  is 
these  latter  women  who  need  protection,  begin- 
ning with  the  little  orphan  cash -girl  who  works 
from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  which  she  gives  to 
the  aunt  with  whom  she  boards,  and  who  in  re- 
turn treats  the  child  as  her  temper  impels,  and 
ending  with  the  gentlewoman,  reared  in  a  luxu- 
rious home  with  refined  surroundings,  who, 
through  her  own  misfortunes  or  those  of  the 
husband  or  father  on  whom  she  was  dependent, 
suddenly  finds  herself  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  earn  her  daily  bread.  For  this 
self-supporting — or  would-be  self-supporting — 
class  some  provision  should  be  made,  and  that 
right  speedily.  The  longer  this  problem  of  how 
to  shelter  the  self-supporting  girl  and  woman  is 
left  unsolved,  the  greater  the  discredit  to  us  as  a 
nation  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  woman.  In  New  York  City  alone  there 
are  from  60,000  to  70,000  self-supporting  wom- 
en ;  and  almost  every  one  has  some  one  to  care 
for  besides  herself." 

THE    HOTEL    SCHEME. 

A  certain  proportion  of  these  self-supporting 
women  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Woman's  Hotel 
Company,  which  proposes  to  erect  a  first-class 
fireproof  building  to  accommodate  500  guests. 
This  structure  will  be  occupied  by  women  who 
are  supporting  themselves  as  artists,  writers, 
teachers,  and  the  higher-salaried  clerks,  or  by 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  enter  these 
callings. 

<  <  Besides  single  rooms  and  small  suits,  the 
hotel  will  have  reception,  reading,   music,  and 


sewing  rooms,  and  restaurants  for  the  genMsil 
use  of  its  guests.     The  lowest  terms  for  a'room 
per  week  will  be  three  dollars,  the  price  increis* 
ing  with  size  and  the  desirability  of  the  location. 
The  price  of  food  will  amount  to  what  each  per* 
son  chooses  to  make  it.     The  restaurants  will  aJao 
be  open  to  men,  and  good  wholesome  food  will 
be  served  such  as  all  workers,   and   especially 
brain  workers,   need.     Only  such  rules  as  ara 
found  in  any  first-class  hotel  will  be  enforced, 
which  means  that  if  a  guest  is  found  to  l)e  objec- 
tionable she  will  be  requested  to  leave.      As  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  stock  company,  the  stockholdeia 
receiving  5  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  all  idea 
of  its  being  a  charitable  institution  will  at  once 
be  eliminated.     Every  room   will   be   occupied 
from  the  beginning,  for  already  almost  600  appli* 
cations  have   been   received,    and    some   of   the 
would-be  occupants   have  become  stockholders. 
Authorities  agree  that  such  investments  will  pay 
from  4  to  5  per  cent.*' 

**  Three- fourths  of  the  hotel  managers  of  the 
city  agree  that  a  woman's  hotel  is  a  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  that  it  will  be  a  financial  succeed 
The  one  now  planned  is 'to  be  a  home  wheie 
respectable,  self-supporting  women  can  be  com- 
fortable and  get  what  they  pay  for." 

But  the  shop-girl  whose  total  weekly  wage  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  rental  of  the  cheapest 
room  in  the  proposed  hotel  is  still  to  be  provided 
for. 

FRESH-AIR  CHARITIES. 

THE  Charities  Review  for  June  notes  a  strong 
accession  of  public  interest  in  fresh-air 
charities  throughout  the  country.  To  still  further 
stimulate  this  interest,  the  Review  publishes  glean* 
ings  from  encouraging  reports  of  the  work  done 
at  various  points  last  season.  The  <*  country 
week  "  of  Boston,  for  example,  during  the  twen- 
ty-one years  previous  to  1898,  sent  away  for  a 
country  visit  43,986  children  and  5,700  adults. 
The  money  expended  for  this  purpose  amounted 
almost  to  $218,000.  The  average  length  of  the 
visit,  which  in  1897  was  nine  and  four-fifthe 
days,  in  1898  liad  increased  to  thirteen  days. 
This  work  began  in  1875,  when  Rev.  William 
Gannett  and  his  sister  provided  outings  in  the 
country  for  106  children. 

FOR    THE    PRESENT   SUMMER. 

Indications  seem  to  point  to  a  wide  application 
of  the  fresh-air  idea  this  season.  In  Buffalo 
money  is  raised  by  especial  mediums,  including 
the  **  cradle  banks. "  During  the  first  summen 
of  their  use  these  banks  returned  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  each  season,  but  they  now  have  to 
contend  with  a  number  of  similar  schemes,  which 
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somewhat  lessen  their  effectiveness.  The  card 
attached  to  the  bank  states  that  each  summer  the 
fresh-air  mission  gives  500  children  an  outing  of 
two  weeks  and  sends  100  sick  babies  to  its  cholera 
infantum  hospital. 

A  novel  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  society 
in  Baltimore.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining 
a  child  in  the  country  for  two  weeks  is  $2.  The 
experiment  of  offering  a  premium  of  $1  to  rural 
church  societies  for  each  home  secured  for  one 
child  will  be  tried.  It  is  thought  that  many 
rural  church  people  who  hesitate  to  contribute 
ready  money  to  their  church  enterprises  will  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  %\  for  the  church 
by  caring  for  a  child  during  two  weeks. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  usual  fresh-air 
work  is  the  undertaking  of  the  <  *  forward  move- 
ment" in  Chicago.  The  association  has  bought 
sixty  acres  of  forest  land,  with  a  frontage  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  ninety  miles 
from  Chicago.  A  vacation  school  will  be  there 
established.  The  more  significant  feature  of  the 
move,  however,  is  found  in  the  object  of  making 
it  possible  for  persons  who  work  for  small  sala- 
ries to  obtain  cheap  outings  by  paying  board  at 
actual  cost  on  the  cooperative  plan. 


THE  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  AND  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 

IN  the  last  (May)  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, writes  on  the  work  of  the  social  settlement 
in  our  great  cities. 

The  settlement  itself  Miss  Addams  defines  as 
* '  an  attempt  to  express  the  meaning  of  life  in 
terms  of  life  itself,  in  forms  of  activity."  In 
this  form  of  educational  effort  the  public  school 
accomplishes  little.  *•  ^  There  seems  to  be  a  be- 
lief among  educators."  says  Miss  Addams,  *'that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  have 
experiences  which  are  of  themselves  worth  any- 
thing, and  that  accordingly,  if  a  neighborhood  is 
to  receive  valuable  ideas  at  all,  they  must  be 
brought  in  from  the  outside,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  form  of  books."  The  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  the  problems 
of  their  own  industrial  and  social  life  are  left  un- 
touched. 

University  extension,  too,  according  to  Miss 
Addams,  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
bookishness  and  of  failure  to  teach  the  large  and 
important  things  that  concern  humanity.  This 
she  illustrates  from  the  experience  of  Hull 
House. 

**The  teachers  in  the  night  schools  near  Hull 
House   struggle   with   Greeks  and   Armenians, 


with  Bohemians  and  Italians,  and  many  another 
nationality.  I  once  suggested  to  a  professor  of 
anthropology  in  a  neighboring  university  that  he 
deliver  a  lecture  to  these  bewildered  teachers 
upon  simple  race  characteristics,  and,  if  possible, 
give  them  some  interest  in  their  pupils  and  some 
other  attitude  than  that  all  persons  who  do  not 
speak  English  are  ignorant.  The  professor  kind- 
ly consented  to  do  this,  but  when  the  time  came 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  do  it — 
that  he  had  no  information  available  for  such  a 
talk.  I  was  disappointed,  of  course,  and  a  little 
chagrined  when,  durinp:  the  winter,  three  of  his 
pupils  came  to  me  at  different  times,  anxiously 
inquiring  if  I  could  not  put  them  on  the  track  of 
people  who  had  six  toes  or  whose  relatives  had 
been  possessed  of  six  toes.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  old  charge  should  occur  to  me,  that  the  best- 
trained  scientists  are  inclined  to  give  themselves 
over  to  an  idle  thirst  for  knowledge  wliich  lacks 
any  relation  to  human  life,  and  leave  to  the 
charlatans  the  task  of  teaching  those  things 
which  deeply  concern  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

THE    DANGER    OF    PRIGGISHNE8S. 

*<  We  ourselves  may  have  given  over  attend- 
ing classes  and  may  be  bored  by  lectures,  but 
to  still  insist  that  working  people  shall  have  them 
is  to  take  the  priggish  attitude  we  sometimes 
allow  ourselves  toward  children,  when  we  hold 
up  rigid  moral  standards  to  them,  although  per- 
mitting ourselves  a  greater  latitude.  If  without 
really  testing  the  value  of  mental  pabulum  we 
may  assume  it  is  nutritious  and  good  for  working 
people,  because  some  one  once  assumed  that  it 
was  good  for  us,  we  throw  away  the  prerogative 
of  a  settlement  and  fall  into  the  rigidity  of  the 
conventional  teacher. 

*  <  The  most  popular  lectures  we  ever  had  at 
Hull  House  were  a  series  of  twelve  upon  organic 
evolution,  but  we  caught  the  man  when  he  was 
but  a  university  instructor,  and  his  mind  was 
still  eager  over  the  marvel  of  it  all.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success  we  followed  the  course  with 
other  lectures  in  science,  only  to  find  our  audi- 
ence annihilated  by  men  who  spoke  with  dry- 
ness of  manner  and  with  the  same  terminology 
which  they  used  in  the  class-room." 

<  *  Simple  people  want  the  large  and  vital — 
they  are  still  in  the  tribal  stage  of  knowledge,  so 
to  speak.  It  is  not  that  simple  people  like  to 
hear  about  little  things  ;  they  want  to  hear  about 
great  things  simply  told.  We  remember  that 
the  early  nomads  did  not  study  the  blades  of 
grass  at  their  feet,  but  the  stars  above  their 
heads — although,  commercially  considered,  the 
study  of  grass  would  have  been  much  more 
profitable." 
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THE  TBOUBLB  WITH  OUR  CITY  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  contributes  to 
the  June  /brum  an  important  article  on  "  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  Larger  Cities."  President 
Draper's  long  experience  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  New  York  State  and 
later  as  anperintendnnt  of  schools  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland  entitles  his  opinions  on  this  subject  to 
unusual  weight. 

According  to  President  Draper  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  a  systom  of  tree  schools  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  tlio  populution  may  l>e  edu- 
cated together  are  far  greater  in  the  larger 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts  or  smaller  towns. 
The  danger  in  the  larger  cities,  aa  he  views  it,  is 
that  the  elementary  schools  will  be  disowned  by 
"  the  great,  thrifty,  well-to-do,  intelligent  masses 
who  form  the  body  and  substance  of  American 
society,"  and  will  become  the  schools  of  the  poor 
alone. 

President  Draper  proceeds  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  city  school  administration. 
He  says : 

"No  indiscriminate  allegations  are  made 
against  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools.  As  a 
class  they  are  worthy,  industrious,  and  consci- 
entious. The  conditions  under  which  they  work 
make  life  hard.  Ordinarily  it  is  mechanical  and 
monotonous.  It  seldom  rises  above  the  common- 
place. They  are  lectured  to  and  kept  under 
edicts  and  rules  until  the  spirit  breaks.  Most  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  advance  and  would  ad- 
vance if  there  were  opportunity  and  anything  to 
inspire  them  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  With 
exceptions  so  rare  that  they  do  not  count,  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  all  the 
greater  American  cities  are  tramping  around  in 
small  circles  which  are  very  nearly  on  the  same 
plane  ;  and  the  schools  do  little  more  than  mark 
time  in  endless  routine. 

"INFLUEKCB"    VKB81I8   KEBIl. 

"The  reasons  may  be  quickly  found.  Influ- 
ence instead  of  merit  secures  appointments  and 
promotions.  This  may  be  denied,  but  no  one 
accepts  the  denials.  There  are  dark-lantern 
processes.  There  is,  of  course,  a  show  of  de- 
cency ;  forms  are  complied  with  ;  but  the  whole 
system,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appointment 
and  advancement  of  teachers,  lacks  genuine  in- 
tegrity, independence,  and  courage.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  greater  number  of  city  teachers  has 
been  inadequate,  and  so  they  lack  power,  versa- 
tility, and  adaptability.  Diplomas  and  certificates 
pass  unchallenged  without  much  reference  to 
what  they  stand  for,  when,  no  matter  where  they 


come  from,  they  give  little  assuranca  of  h  _ 

power.  The  pass  examination  at  its  best  !•'» 
poor  title  to  a  teacher's  place.  The  only  teatii 
quiet  and  enthusiasm  in  the  school.  In  viev  ot 
the  many  teachers  who  are  weak  or  worse,  modi 
supervision  is  imperative.  But  the  superviaiaa 
is  commonly  insufficient.  And  in  any  event  it  i* 
idle  to  apply  the  true  test  to  the  teaclier,  for  if 
found  unfit  by  that  standard  it  cannot  recosatraflt 
her  and  it  cannot  remove  her.  If  in  danger  of 
removal,  no  matter  how  deficient,  the  influenoM 
which  are  abuut  her  will  become  active,  and  the 
maudlin  sentiment  of  the  community  will  side 
with  her.  If  the  superintendent  be  too  exact  er 
too  courageous,  his  official  life  will  be  made  ao 
disagreeable  as  to  be  not  worth  the  having.  In 
time  this  sort  of  thing  commonly  subdues  him, 
and  ho  becomes  an  accomplished  compromiMr 
with  the  trying  conditions.  If  not,  he  desarrM 
to  be  numbered  with  the  martyrs  and  archang^  ; 
and  he  soon  gets  his  deserlu.  In  any  event, 
blessed  bo  the  man  who,  not  being  allowed  to 
exercise  his  intelligence  and  maintain  his  con- 
sistency in  an  office,  has  the  backbone  to  go  oat 
of  it  with  his  colors  flying  and  in  company  vith 
his  self-respect." 

"TEACHBRs'    POLITICS. " 

Aside  from   the  many  meritorious  organiia- 

tions  of  teachers  for  self- improvement,  some 
are  formed,  it  seems,  to  influence  legislation  utd 
"to  control  the  board  of  education  and  the  m- 
perintendents. "  These  leagues  of  ii'iuln-rs  en- 
gage in  municipal  contests,  suppormi^r  tliis  or 
that  candidatt)  for  local  office,  in  ili.-  hupe  of 
securing  "political  influence  of  the  most,  n^pre- 
hensible  kind"  upon  the  school  systi'in. 

"They  know  the  weaknesses  and  ilin  political 
ambitions  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  play  upon  them,  and  with  th.'  unlimited 
powers  of  the  board  they  are  able  U>  do  it  in 
ways  which  not  only  advance  the  inlcrrsi^  of  the 
'politician'  teachers,  but  degrade  all  ilie  rest 
and  demoralize  the  whole  system.  Wnh  nil  this 
going  on  there  can  be  no  pedagogical  ),'rnwt.h.  no 
genuine  educational  spirit.  Too  mui'h  is  dune  to 
help  the  ones  who  lack  the  qualitii'^  and  the 
spirit  to  help  themselves  if  matters'  were  upon 
the  merit  basis.  It  levels  the  whole  system 
down  to  the  plane  of  the  weaker  and  less  capable 
ones  in  the  crowd  ;  it  puts  the  best  ii-Hchoi-s  in 
competition  with  the  poorest  upon  ronditions 
which  are  altogether  unjust,  and  makt'»<  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  advance  ;  and  il  di.siTiMlita 
the  whole  system  in  the  opinion  of  tlit>  public, 
who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  intensely  iniiin'sli-d  in 
the  schools,  pay  vast  sums  for  their  suj-iiort,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  put  adequate  authority  in 
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hands  competent  to  insure  their  efficiency — only 
to  doubt  in  the  end  whether  their  theories  are 
right  and  whether  the  resultant  system  is  worth 
all  the  effort  and  money  it  costs. " 

A  WRONG  SYSTEM. 

After  describing  the  buffetings  of  a  parent 
seeking  improvement  in  school  management  in 
one  of  our  great  cities.  President  Draper  at- 
tempts an  answer  to  the  general  question , 
**  Whose  fault  is  it?"  Briefly,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  any  particular  person  or  persons  ;  for  all 
connected  with  the  system — the  teachers,  the 
principals,  the  superintendent,  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education — '*  mean  well."  The 
trouble  is  with  the  svstem  itself. 

<*  The  standards  are  not  correct :  the  spirit  is 
more  commercial  and  political  than  pedagogical. 
This  results  from  the  fact,  above  all  others,  that 
the  system  of  management  is  inadequate,  con- 
fused, unscientific,  and  irresponsible. 

*  *  It  is  imperative — 

*<  1.  That  boards  be  vested  with  the  power  of 
legislation  and  with  no  other  power,  and  that 
individuals  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  execu- 
tion. 

<<2.  That  the  management  of  vast  business 
interests  be  intrusted  to  business  men  and  the 
management  of  instruction  to  educationists. 

<  *  3.  That  adequate  authority  and  freedom  of 
action  be  given  to  executive  officers,  and  that 
they  be  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  so  th^t  they  may  accomplish  what  they 
are  charged  with  ;  that  responsibility  shall  be 
located,  so  that  there  can  be  no  shuffling,  so  that 
grievances  may  be  redressed  or  that  the  officer 
who  ought  and  refuses  to  redress  them  may  be 
removed — by  legal  process  if  necessary. 

**4.  That  favoritism  be  eliminated  from  the 
appointment  of  teachers ;  that  the  test  of  pro- 
ficiency be  the  power  to  draw  out  minds  and 
arouse  intellectual  enthusiasm  ;  that  teachers  be 
assigned  to  the  work  they  can  do  best :  that 
advancement  be  made  on  the  ground  of  merit; 
that  the  worthy  and  the  efficient  be  secure  in 
their  positions  and  all  others  removed  ;  and  that 
these  matters  be  determined  by  professional 
educationists  rather  than  by  men  seeking  politi- 
cal preferment  or  who  know  nothing  of  methods 
of  instruction  or  of  the  principles  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

**The  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  these  propo- 
sitions are  impracticable.  But  they  are  not 
beyond  the  hope  of  attainment.  They  rest  on 
scientific  principles  which  must  be  observed  if 
the  system  is  to  be  worthy  of  support  and  the 
schools  are  to  continue  as  common  schools." 


FAULTS    OF   THE   CITY    SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

President  Draper  goes  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  following  vigorous  paragraph  : 

' '  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  board  select- 
ed indiscriminately,  with  confused  ideas  of  its 
powers,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  meddle  with 
technical  matters  of  which  it  knows  very  little, 
far  removed  from  the  people  and  responsible  to 
no  higher  authority  than  itself,  should  adminis- 
ter such  vast  interests  satisfactorily.  In  several 
American  cities  the  board  of  education  is  the 
custodian  of  more  property,  spends  more  money, 
appoints  more  people  to  positions,  and  determines 
more  important  questions  independently  than  the 
entire  State  governments,  with  their  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments,  in  half  of 
our  States.  In  law  and  theory  they  are  part  of 
a  State  system  and  responsible  to  State  authority: 
in  fact,  they  are  independent  and  irresponsible, 
with  no  division  of  powers  and  no  check  upon 
authority.  No  government  ever  did  administer 
the  affairs  of  millions  of  people  wisely,  ever  did 
care  for  vast  properties  safely,  ever  did  handle 
millions  of  money  prudently,  ever  did  protect 
the  rights  of  every  one  and  advance  to  higher 
planes  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  where  there 
was  no  direct  accountability,  where  there  was 
not  an  absolute  separation  between  legislative 
and  executive  functions,  where  there  were  not 
checks  and  balances  in  government,  some  prac- 
tical way  of  redressing  individual  grievances,  and 
some  reasonable  hope  of  attaining  or  forcing  the 
end  for  which  the  whole  structure  exists.  No 
great  enterprise,  technical  in  every  nerve  and  in 
every  breath,  ever  did  succeed  where  there  were 
not  more  respect  for  expert  opinions  and  more 
defined  protection  for  technical  authority  than 
ordinarily  show  themselves  in  the  school  boards 
of  our  greater  cities." 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  June  the 
Hon.  James  Bryce  discusses  the  subject 
of  commercial  education.  In  considering  the 
branches  of  instruction  which  such  an  education 
ought  to  include  Mr.  Bryce  distinguishes  between 
three  classes  of  persons  for  whom  provision  is  to 
be  made — those  who  finish  their  general  school 
education  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  those  whose 
parents  are  able  to  continue  their  general  educa- 
tion till  sixteen,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  stay 
at  school  till  eighteen.  A  different  commercial 
course  must  be  laid  out  for  each  of  these  three 
classes,  that  for  the  second  being  wider  and  higher 
than  that  which  can  be  taken  by  the  first,  and  that 
for  the  third  going  still  further  and  higher  than 
that  suited  for  the  second* 
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ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION. 

For  boys  leaving  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
and  wishing  to  get  into  business  life  as  soon  as 
may  be  no  very  extended  course  is  possible. 
Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  the  most  that  can  be  done 
for  them  is  to  provide  instruction  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  especially  a  training  in  the  habit 
of  quick  and  accurate  mental  calculation,  the 
elements  of  commercial  geography,  based  on  the 
elements  of  pliysical  geography,  a  modem  lan- 
guage— either  French,  German,  or  Spanish — and 
English  composition,  with  a  view  to  * '  accustom 
the  boy  to  state  what  he  knows  in  the  clearest 
and  fewest  words,  and  especially  to  show  him  how 
to  arrange  his  ideas."  Shorthand  and  book- 
keeping are  also  possible  subjects  for  this  course, 
but  some  authorities  doubt  whether  the  latter  can 
be  profitably  taught  before  the  boy  has  entered 
an  office  and  seen  what  books  are  for. 

SECONDARY. 

For  young  people  who  leave  a  secondary  school 
at  sixteen  Mr.  Bryce  suggests  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  studies  : 

<<1.  Modem  languages. 

*'2.  Epglish  composition,  including  practice 
in  the  art  of  analyzing  and  summarizing  the  con- 
tents of  documents  or  reports. 

**3.  Shorthand  and  book-keeping  (but  con- 
sider remark  made  above). 

**4.  Commercial  geography  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  the 
world  at  large. 

'*  5.  A  general  view  of  the  industry  and  trade 
of  the  country. 

<*6.  The  elements  of  business  practice — i.e., 
a  knowledge  of  the  chief  operations  which  be- 
long to  commerce  in  general,  including  the  na- 
ture of  the  documents  most  commonly  used,  and 
a  comprehension,  which  though  elementary  need 
not  be  supei*ficial,  of  the  nature  of  incorporated 
companies  and  partnerships  and  the  use  and 
functions  of  banks. 

«'7.  The  elements  of  political  economy,  espe- 
cially those  branches  of  it  which  relate  to  ex- 
change and  finance. 

HIGHER. 

<*  Finally,  we  come  to  those  who  pursue  their 
general  education  up  till  the  age  of  eighteen  at 
least,  some  of  whom  will  wish  then  to  enter  on 
a  special  preparation  for  commerce,  while  others 
will  first  take  a  university  course  and  then,  if 
they  have  time  left  before  they  enter  commercial 
life,  will  desire  to  learn  something  calculated  to 
be  specially  serviceable  to  them  in  it.  The  num- 
ber of  such  persons  will  be  comparatively  small, 


for  few  indeed  are  those  whose  pecuniary 
permit  them  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
active  business  life  to  so  late  a  point.  Bat  tbi 
class,  if  small,  is  important,  because  it  wS 
chiefly  consist  of  the  sons  of  men  who  an 
already  at  the  head  of  established  manufactarinj 
or  trading  firms  or  corporations.  Such  yonnj 
people  will  step  at  once  into  positions  of  respoB' 
sibility,  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  shonU 
have  as  wide  and  intelligent  a  view  of  busineei 
as  education  can  give  them.  Besides  modern 
languages  and  the  subjects  numbered  5,  6,  and 
7  in  the  last  foregoing  list,  the  teacliing  ol 
which,  and  especially  of  7,  would  for  them  be 
earned  to  a  higher  point,  they  should  be  encoar- 
aged  to  study  recent  economic  history  and  the 
elements  of  commercial  law,  and  might  be  taught 
how  to  deal  with  statistics  and  the  art  of  inteili- 
gently  watching  markets  and  undei*standing  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  price  of  securitiee." 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  subjects  would 
be  pursued  by  ail  the  learners.  Some  sort  of 
elective  or  group  system  would  prevail.  The 
highest  commercial  schools  of  (iermany,  France, 
and  Belgium  now  teach  all  these  subjects,  as  well 
as  others,  some  of  which  are  provided  for  by  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  of  this  countty 
and  England  and  hence  are  not  included  by  Mr. 
Bryce  in  his  special  curriculum. 

Mr.  Bryce  strongly  recommends  that  claeeea 
for  the  study  of  commercial  economics  be  added 
to  university  courses  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  number  of  universities  is  much  larger,  rela- 
tively to  the  population,  than  in  England. 


LOMBROSO*S  STUDY  OF  LUCCHENI  THB 

ASSASSIN. 

IN  Appleton^s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June 
there  is  a  paper  by  Cesare  Lombroso  on 
Luigi  Luccheni,  the  assassin  of  the  Empress  ol 
Austria,  translated  from  the  Archives  di  Psiehu 
atria. 

Lombroso  describes  Luccheni  as  ''a  man  ol 
medium  stature,  about  1.63  meters,  with  verj 
thick,  light  chestnut  hair,  stout,  with  dark  gray, 
half-closed  eyes,  roundish  ears,  heavy  eyebrows, 
voluminous  cheek  bon(?s  and  jaw  prognatic,  lon 
forehead,  very  brachycephalic  (cephalic  indea 
88).  He  has,  therefore,  a  number  of  character 
istics  of  degeneration  common  to  epileptics  sad 
insane  criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  hishsad^ 
writing,  with  its  mmute  characters,  especially  ia 
the  writing  of  past  years,  indicates  a  mild  fein< 
inine  disposition,  with  little  energy  of  cliaracter.*' 

Luccheni,  then,  is  a  degenerate  and  probatah 
epileptic  person  descended  from  an  alcohoQl 
father  (an  Italian  priest,  by  the  way). 
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In  Lombroso's  opinion  Luccheni  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

"An  illegitimate  child,  left  in  one  of  those 
nurseries  which  are  real  nests  of  crime  and  graver 
disorders,  then  consigned  to  a  very  poor  and  not 
always  moral  family  of  mendicant  habits,  having 
learned  nothing  except  to  beg  and  wander,  he 
found  such  modes  of  subsistence  as  he  could 
(notice  the  uncertainty  and  plurality  of  bis  occu- 


pations, indicating  lack  of  assiduity — servant, 
soldier,  marble  polisher,  and  in  the  beginning 
peasant)  ;  he  found,  we  might  say,  as  the  most 
constant  condition  tlie  infelicity  which  radiated 
around  him  from  every  quarter  and,  reflecting 
the  worst,  urged  him  to  this  way  of  suicide." 

WHAT   MADE    Lt;CCHENI    AN    ANARCHIST? 

Very  significant  are  the  Italian  criminologist's 
reflections  on  the  economic  conditions  of  his 
country  and  their  bearing  on  the  growth  of  an- 
archism : 

"Epilepsy  and  hysteria  in  Luccheni  are  ex- 
plained by  his  aljnipt  passage  from  one  condition 
to  the  other  and  by  the  conversion  of  factional 
passion  in  him  into  a  criminal  act.  But  there 
are  epileptics  and  criminals  everywhere  ;  yet  per- 
sons thus  disordered  in  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
not  transformed  into  anarchists  ;  nor  in  Switzer- 
land and  England,  whither  people  resort  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  wliere,  when  anarchy 
shows  itself,  it  is  like  a  meteor  falling  to  the 


earth  from  the  extra -planetary  regions — wholly 
isolated  and  opposed  to  the  world  around  it. 

"The  moat  important  cause  of  this  transfor- 
mation is  the  misery  tliat  weighs  upon  our  unfor- 
tunate country,  evidence  of  which  comes  in  from 
every  side  even  upon  those  who  are  not  misera- 
ble themselves.  If  even  in  the  latest  days  Luc- 
cheni had  been  living  comfortably,  he  could  not, 
with  the  excessively  morbid  altruism  that  domi- 
nated him,  have  failed  to  feel  tJiis  misery,  which 
is  so  profound  and  general  in  Italy. 

"Not  much  erudition  is  required  to  demon- 
strate the  immense  economical  embarrassment  of 
Italy  as  contrasted  with  other  countries  when  it 
is  known  that  we  pay  about  five  hundred  times 
its  value  for  salt,  that  bread  is  growing  dearer 
every  day,  and  that  the  amount  consumed  di- 
minishes one-tenth  every  year  m  these  lands. 

"It  was,  therefore,  with  justice  that  Scarfoglio 
said  in  e.xplaining  the  origin  of  anarchism  :  ■  A 
good  fifth  of  the  population  of  Italy  are  stili  liv- 
ing in  a  savage  state,  dwelling  in  cabins  that  the 
Papuans  would  not  live  in,  accommodating  tlicm- 
selves  to  a  food  which  the  ShiUooks  would  re- 
fuse, having  a  vision  and  an  idea  of  the  world 
not  much  more  ample  than  that  of  the  KalSrs, 
and  running  over  the  land  desiring  and  seeking 
servitude. ' 

"  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  because  of  this 
condition — that  is,  of  the  defective  civilization 
that  results  from  it — that  there  is  everywhere  a 
weakened  revulsion  and  diminished  horror  at 
blood-crimes,  so  that  there  are  now  60  homicides 
for  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

"  We  may  learn  from  this  what  the  true  rem- 
edies should  be.  Theideaof  conquering  anarchy 
by  killing  anarchists  is  not  valid,  because  every 
epileptic  has  another  leady  to  take  his  place,  l^e- 
cause  anarchistic  crimes  are  to  a  great  extent 
simply  indirect  suicides,  and  because  anarchists 
think  as  little  of  their  own  lives  as  of  the  life  of 
another.  It  is  rather  necessary  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  disease  by  changing  the  misera- 
ble conditions  in  which  it  originates." 

PHOTOORAPHINO  FISHES. 

IN  the  Overland  for  June  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
sets  forth  the  importance  of  photography  as 
an  aid  to  the  naturalist  in  the  illustration  of 
zoological  treatises.  Excellent  pictures  of  living 
animals  are  now  frequently  met  with  in  scien- 
tific books.  It  seems  that  photographers  have 
succeeded  best  with  mammals,  then  with  rep- 
tiles, while  birds  are  far  more  difficult,  and  it  is 
the  rarest  thing  of  all  to  meet  with  any  good 
photographs  of  living  fish.  To  tliis  last-named 
class  of  subjects  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  directed  special 
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attention.  This  lack  of  success  in  getting  satis- 
factory pictures  of  fish  haa  been  mainly  due  to 
tho  great  difGculty  in  dealing  with  the  light  in 
aquaria,  in  overcoming  retiections,  and  also  to 
the  groat  restlessness  of  many  of  the  fialies  them- 
selves. 

Having  obtained  access  to  tho  aquaria  of  the 
United  States  Fish  CommisBion  at  Washington, 
Dr.  Sliufeidt  decided  to  use  a  tripod  camera, 
with  the  very  quickest  plate  obtainable,  and  to 
rely  on  instantaneous  exposures. 


"Then  came  the  matter  of  focusing  sharp  on 
the  moving  subjects.  A  fter  the  tripod  and 
camera  had  been  eet  in  .front  of  tho  aquarium 
and  the  light  most  carefully  studied,,  this  waa 
met  by  focusing  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass, 
then  cautiously  carrying  the  focal  distance  to  a 
point  in  the  water  beyond  it.  So  that  when  a 
fish  in  the  aquarinm  swam  close  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass  opposite  the  center  of  my 
lens,  it  might  be  photographed  by  an  instan- 
taneous exposure.  This  was  tried  many  times 
with  varying  success,  the  best  pictures  secured 
being  those  wherein  the  subjects  were  moving  or 
swimming  with  the  least  rapidity.  Some  fishes 
poise  themselves  in  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  immovable  in  the  element — as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  common  pike 
(Esox  lucius) — and  with  but  little  tiouble  I 
secured  a  fine  picture  in  the  case  of  one  of  this 
species.  Then  some  of  the  sunfish  (Lepnmia) 
offered  fairly  good  subjects,  and  in  one  trial  a 
good  result  was  attained,  in  which  twenty  fish 
appeared  upon  the  same  negative,  all  sharp  and 
clear  and  exhibiting  no  movement  whatever. 
These  were  the  common  form  (L.  gibboaus)  so 
well  known  to  the  young  fishermen  of  our  ponds 
and  streams. " 

ADVANTAGES   OF  SHALL   AQDARIA. 

Dr.  Shufeldt  is  confident  that  better  success 
and  more  certain  results  can  be  obtained  by  put- 
ting the  fish  in  small  aijuaria,  so  placed  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  can  pass  horizontally  through 
from  side  to  side,  while  they  are  shut  off  from 
above. 

■■The  object  of  a  small  aquarium  is  to  limit 
the  movements  of  the  fish,  and  consequently 
increase  the  numlior  of  instances  in  any  given 
time,  when  it  cornea  in  focus  opposite  the  center 
of  the  lens.  By  placing  the  aquarium  as  sug- 
gested we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  tltc  blue  sky 
and  no  more  through  the  two  longer  and  op- 
posite sides.  Tliis  insures  abundant  tight  and 
an  excellent  background,  giving  the  very  best 
chknces   for  fine   outline    and   detail.     Experi- 


ments of  this  kind  were  tried  at  Woods'  HbO, 
Massachusetts,  several  years  ago,  at  the  statuMl 
of  the  United  Stat<«  Firh  Commission  there,  and 
I  am  informed  with  vory  encouraging  reBollS, 
but  of  these  I  know  only  by  report. 

"The  prettiest  photographic  pictures  of  AbImb 
are  those  wherein  the  aiibjecls  exhibit  stroag 
dark  markings  set  olT  by  a  hght,  but  not  too 
silvery,  body.  A  large  gar  pike,  commonly 
known  as  the  ncedln  giir,  for  (example,  is  a  besn- 
tifiil  liah  for  the  purpoiw,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  remaining  long  at  n-st  in  one  positim 
in  its  tank,  thus  giving  the  zoological  photogra- 
pher abundant  opportunity  both  to  focns  uid 
make  his  exposure." 


BACTERIA  IN  TOBACCO. 

MICROBES  are  now  declared  not  merely  to 
reside  in  pipe  and  cigar,  but  to  constitttto 
the  very  virtue  and  charm  of  the  fragrant  we«d. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr,  O.  Clarbs 
Nuttall  in  the  Contemporary  ot  "The  Flavor  of 
Tobacco."     He  says  : 

"The  bacteriologist  boldly  asserts  that  the 
delicate  aroma,  the  subtle  shades  of  flavor  whidk 
variously  please  the  palate  of  the  smoker,  ws 
one  and  all  attributable  to  the  agency  of  microbw 
alono  ;  that  the  characteristic  taste  of  tobaoco, 
with  its  peculiar  fascination,  is  solely  the  woA  ' 
of  these  infinitesimal  germs  ;  and  that  it  is  to 
oacteria,  not  to  any  particular  plant  growth,  that 
smokers  must  henceforth  tender  their  gratitoda 
tor  their  enjoyment." 

When  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  are  ma. 
ture  they  are  first  laid  on  the  ground  to  wilt, 
then  gathered  into  bundles  and  heaped  to 
"sweat."  Then  they  are  dried,  moislenei  ~ 
stacked,  and  subjected  to  fermenliitinn,  Thi 
last  process  has  always,  been  felt  t^i  )>i' 
tant ;  but  now,  according  to  bacteri.ilc;,-i-ita,  it  ^ 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  With  li^iiijenialiai 
begins  the  production  of  aroma  and  ll^ivi.j 
stacks  are  brooding-placesot  myriadw  of  l>actei 
and  fermentation  is  the  outward  and  visible  aiol 
of  their  growth. 

MICROBES   AH   «lKACLE-WORKEi:fl. 

It  was  a  German  bacteriologist,  F,,   ."^lu'lislai 
by  name,  who  found  the  flavor  to  !*■  .!in.' 
microliea : 

"  ITo  made  interesting  and  suggei-iivr 
ments  with  these  bacteria  ;  he  explon'd  i 
examined  tho  germs  which  he  fouiiil  m  the  tai 
menting  heaps  of  tho  finest  West  lE.iinu  tobao< 
— tobacco  famed  fur  ita  delicate  aroiiKi  t 
out  the  world  ;  he  isolated  and  cultivincii  then! 
and  then  he  introduced  these  same  I'd^  leria  Inl 
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heaps  of  inferior  German  tobacco  which  was  in 
course  of  treatment.  And  the  result  he  obtained 
was  both  striking  and  extraordinary.  The  poor 
German  tobacco,  so  remote  from  the  flavor  of  the 
best  West  Indian,  became  transformed  as  if  by 
magic  into  tobacco  of  a  very  different  quality. 
Practically  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  for  so 
great  was  the  improvement  wrought  that  the  poor 
tobacco  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
very  best,  and  even  connoisseurs  and  experienced 
smokers  of  the  finest  native  tobaccos  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  the  original  inferior  German." 


THE  BEST 


n 


;> 


HAVANA8   OUT  OF  CABBAGE-LEAVES. 


What,  then,  will  become  of  the  monopolies  of 
the  now  highly  flavored  and  sweetly  flavored  re- 
gions ?  What  fall  in  prices  may  be  expected — 
unless,  Mr.  Nuttall  suggests,  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  tax  bacteria. 

*  <  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  only  upon  to- 
bacco-leaves will  the  bacteria  flourish.  May  not 
other  leaves  prove  to  be  almost  equally  service- 
able ?  There  is  a  wide  field  here  for  experiment 
in  the  direction  of  cabbage  as  a  basis  for  new 
operations  in  the  best  tobaccos." 

Florida's  debt  to  cuba. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  has  assumed  a  new 
meaning  to  lands  where  tobacco  is  grown.  Flor- 
ida, reenforced  by  some  40,000  Cuban  exiles — 
experts  in  tobacco  culture — and  already  in  1897 
producing  160,000,000  *<  Havana"  cigars,  has 
established  a  laboratory  for  special  investigation 
of  tobacco  bacteria.     Mr.  Nuttall  concludes : 

**  We  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  culture  of  these  germs  which  control  the 
aroma  of  the  fragrant  weed  will  be  obtainable, 
just  as  now  we  have  lately  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  living  cultures  of  bacteria  which 
can  give  a  delicious  flavor  to  our  butter  and  a  fine 
taste  to  our  cheese." 

ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

MAX   NORDAU  concludes  a  paper  on  the 
Jewish  proolem  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  June  with  these  words  : 

**Even  well-meaning  Christian  observers  of 
Jews  admit  the  one  point  only,  that  the  Jews 
serve  the  people  among  whom  they  live  in  a 
commercial  capacity  solely.  But  this  is  not  a 
correct  perception  of  their  nature.  It  is  just  in 
commerce  that  they  could  be  best  spared  and 
most  easily  replaced,  at  least  among  the  civilized 
people  of  the  Occident,  and  they  will  presumably, 
of  their  own  volition,  leave  trade  and  turn  to 
other  vocations  more  in  accord  with  their  genius 
after  they  have  lived  in  freedom  and  equal  rights 
for  a  few  more  generations. 


**  Where  the  Jews  have  attained  equal  rights 
they  are  still  haunted   by  the  fears  of  Ghetto 
times  ;  they  have  not  yet  a  sense  of  quiet  and  as- 
sured possession,  but  are  pursued  by  the  secret 
dread  that  they  will  be  again  deprived  of  what 
has  been  given  them.     They  are  possessed  by  an 
almost   morbid   desire   to   demonstrate  to  their 
Christian  compatriots  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 
country   simply,  and  nothing   but   that.     Their 
patriotism  is  more  sensitive  and    demonstrative 
than  that  of  Christians.     They  noisily  repudiate 
any  solidarity  with  Jews  of  other  lands.     They 
affect  an  unnatural  indifference  toward  all  Jewish 
interests,  an  indifference  never  met  with  among 
Christians.     They  strive  to  make  their  Judaism 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  and  frequently  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are  not  a  distinctive 
race,  still  less  a  distinctive  people,  nor  that  they 
have  had  antecedent  and  historic  origins  differ- 
ing from  those  of  their  Christian  compatriots. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  only  a  minority  is  suf- 
ficiently logical  to  do  that  which  comports  with 
such  sentiments — that  is,  to  be  baptized  and  to 
give  their  descendants  a  Christian  ancestry  by 
marriage  with  Christians.     From  this  the  con- 
clusion follows  that  the  assimilationists  are  sub- 
ject to  a  passing  nervousness  only,  and  that  at 
bottom  they  have  not  entirely  overcome  Jewish 
nature,  and  that  they  will  again  awaken  to  race 
consciousness  when  emancipation  has  ceased  to 
be  a  novelty. 

*  *  The  Jews  who  do  not  possess  equal  rights — 
and  these  comprise  four-fifths  of  the  race  —have 
preserved  the  consciousness  that  they  are  a  dis- 
tinctive people.  They  realize  that  they  can 
escape  the  hatred  that-  pursues  them  only  by 
ceasing  to  be  a  recognizable  minority  in  the 
midst  of  other  peoples.  They  refuse  to  sink 
their  identity.  Lost  identity  is  no  solution  of 
the  Jewish  problem.  They  look  for  their  salva- 
tion in  a  reunion  in  a  land  which  shall  be  their 
own,  where  they  will  be  the  majority  and  where 
they  can  develop  in  a  temperature  of  sympathy 
along  their  own  organic  lines." 


FRfiNCH  FREEMASONRY. 

IT  is  well  known  that  freemasonry  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  a  very  different  institution 
from  what  Americans  and  Englishmen  under- 
stand by  the  word,  and  therefore  exceptional 
interest  attaches  to  an  anonymous  paper  on 
French  freemasonry  in  the  first  May  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

The  writer  divides  Frenchmen  into  two  classes 
— those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  freema- 
sonry and  those  who  do  not ;  the  former  usually 
laugh  at  masonry,  the  latter  laugh  at  the  former. 
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We  are  told  that  masonry  has  a  language  of  its 
own  in  which  the  foolish  and  the  wise  alike  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  same  set  terms,  individu- 
ality and  originality  are  effaced,  and  entering  into 
a  lodge  is  like  going  to  sleep.  There  is  a  singular 
account  of  a  masonic  marriage,  in  which,  con- 
trary to  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  declared  that  in 
all  nature  love  is  the  sovereign  regulator  of  life 
and  the  great  unconscious  force  which  presides 
across  the  ages  over  the  harmonic  antagonism  of 
heredity  and  adaptation.  The  bridegroom  re- 
ceives three  kisses  from  the  great  expert  and 
then  passes  them  on  to  his  wife,  while  the 
brothers  make  a  sort  of  roof  of  swords  over 
the  heads  of  the  young  couple,  and  obtain  from 
them  a  promise  that  their  children  shall  be 
brought  up  **in  respect  for  science  and  reason, 
in  contempt  of  superstitions,  and  in  the  love  of 
the  principles  of  the  masonic  order."  An  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  recently  made  to  abol- 
ish all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  symbolism  which 
characierizes  French  masonry,  but  it  failed. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   THE    OBDEB. 

But  what  is  the  idea  behind  the  symbolism  ? 
It  is  that  masonry,  based  upon  science,  finds  in 
family  and  social  relations  the  origin  of  those 
ideas  of  duty,  good,  evil,  and  justice  which  it 
endeavors  to  disengage  from  religious  supersti- 
tions and  the  theories  of  metaphysics,  and  that 
at  every  epoch  in  its  history  the  spread  of  science 
and  of  moral  independence  have  figured  in  the 
forefront  of  its  programme.  The  Mason  borrows 
from  positivism  the  denial  of  the  transcendental 
and  the  conception  of  altruism,  but  as  for  the 
sociology  of  Comte,  he  appears  to  ignore  it,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  so  clearly  based  on  the  work  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  individualism 
of  1789.  From  the  evolutionist  materialism  be 
borrows  the  denial  of  the  soul,  but  he  does  not 
apparently  think  of  asking  how  his  theories  of 
the  struggle  for  life,  built  by  that  materialism  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  doctrines,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  principles  of  solidarity  which  he, 
as  a  Mason,  has  already  accepted. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  incessant  use 
which  masonry  makes  of  the  word  tolerance, 
which  in  masonic  language  appears  to  mean  the 
resistance  of  all  intolerance.  Every  idea  capable 
of  being  denied  by  a  Mason  is  intolerant  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  so.  At  the  masonic  confer- 
ence at  Antwerp  in  1894  it  was  explained  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  everybody  was  a 
deist,  the  term  *< grand  architect"  was  not  a 
term  of  intolerance ;  but  in  our  age,  when  atheists 
are  numerous,  the  term  has  become  a  flag  of  in- 
tolerance which  must  be  suppressed.  Thus  to 
treat  of  all  religion  and  all  metaphysics  furnishes 


the  philosophy  of  masonry  with  an  appearmaoo  ot 
unity,  and  practically  in  the  France  of  to-daj  the 
craft  stands  for  hostility  to  the  Roman  Church 
and  for  free -thought,  so  called.  It  is  impoarifab 
to  follow  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  artidn 
through  his  extremely  philosophical  studj  of 
masonic  ideas.  It  is  enough  perhaps  to  note 
that  he  detects  two  currents  existing  in  the  ma- 
sonic  order — one  aiming  before  all  things  at 
secrecy,  while  the  other  has  begun  to  feel  a  taato 
for  a  certain  publicity,  or  at  any  rate  the  need 
for  a  less  oligarchical  constitution. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MITHRA. 

MGASQUET  contributes  to  the  first  April 
•      number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a 
paper  on  the  worship  and  the  mysteries  of  Mithza^ 
which  formerly  exercised  so  much  influence  in 
imperial  Rome.     Under  the  empire  the  old  be- 
liefs  were  dying,  and  the  moment  was  ripe  for 
the  propaganda  of  new  deities.     The  people  were 
not  attracted  either  by  Greek  philosophy  or  by 
the  political  cultus  of  the  person  of  Augoatna. 
They  demanded  something  more  full  of  color, 
symbolism,  and  spiritual  consolation.     Thus  waa 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  religions  which  came 
from  the  East.    Judaism  enjoyed  a  fleeting  popa- 
larity,  but -the  simplicity  of  its  dogma  and  the 
purity  of  its  ethics  repelled  the  populace,  while 
the  worship  of  Gybele  was  discredited   by  the 
charlatanism  and  immorality  of  its  priests.    There 
remained  the  two  religions  of  Isis  and  of  Mithra^ 
which  continued  to  exist  even  to  the  fifth  oen* 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.     Of  the  two,  that  of 
Isis   was  practically   absorbed    by   the   cult   of 
Mithra,  and  at  one  moment  there  seemed  to  be 
actually  a  question  whether  it  would  be  Chrie- 
tianity  or  Mithriacism  which  would  be  adopted 
by  Europe. 

CHRISTIANITY   A    ^ITHRAIC    HERESY. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  was  this  Mithmia 
religion.      Unfortunately,    none   of   the .  speoiai; 
treatises  which  dealt  with  it  have  come  down  t6. 
us  except  in  fragments,  and  other  sources  of  in* 
formation  are  equally  incomplete.     M.   Dupola 
formed  the  extraordinary  notion  that  Christiaiiitar, 
was  a  branch  of  Mithraism — a  sort  of  MithraSi; 
heresy.     More   recently  Professor  Cumont  h^JiV 
endeavored  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  MitH^  '  '; 
raic  doctrine.  1*.^/ 

What,  then,  are  the  origins  of  Mithriadsia  jE>^ 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  it  indifi|Bi«,/f 
ently  as  derived  from  Persian  or  Chaldean  sounMii^ 
Certainly  we  find  the  bull  of  Zoroastrian  I^g«  "^  " 
which  may  very  likely  be  also  related  to  the 
tronomical  bull  of  Babylon.     Moreover,  on 
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raic  monuments  we  find  the  dog,  the  crow,  and 
the  serpent  of  the  Avesta,  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  recall  the  religions  of  Nin- 
eveh and  of  Chaldea.  The  reader  of  Milton  is 
familiar  with  the  two  great  principles  of  good 
and  evil  represented  by  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
respectively.  Surrounding  Ormuzd  are  twenty- 
eight  izeds  representing  the  elements  of  fire,  air, 
water,  etc. ,  and  Mithra  is  one  of  these  izeds.  He 
belongs  to  the  oldest  Aryan  mythology,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  direct  creation  by  Ormuzd, 
who  places  him  on  an  equality  with  himself.  He 
is  at  once  the  dawn  and  the  twilight.  Lord  of 
the  vast  pasturages  of  heaven,  he  distributes  rich- 
ness and  fertility.  He  wages  perpetual  warfare 
with  the  darkness  and  the  works  of  darkness.  He 
has  ten  thousand  eyes  and  ten  thousand  ears,  so 
that  nothing  that  is  done  on  earth  escapes  him, 
and  he  knows  the  most  secret  thoughts.  His 
special  aversion  is  lying  ;  he  is  the  god  of  truth, 
presiding  over  contracts  and  the  pledged  word  of 
men.  He  presides  also  over  social  relations  and 
over  those  ties  which  assure  the  stability  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  Still  more  interesting  is  his 
position  as  the  friend  and  consoler  of  mankind  ; 
he  is  the  mediator  between  men  and  between  the 
creature  and  its  creator.  After  death  it  is  he 
who  assists  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  pass  the 
fatal  bridge,  and  it  is  he  who  weighs  their  actions 
in  the  scales  of  justice  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  triple 
divinity  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  death.  The 
conception  of  such  a  divinity  is  undeniably  a  lofty 
one,  and  in  some  respects  affords  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  The  worship  of  Mithra  spread  first  to 
Phrygia,  then  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  so  to  Rome. 

ASTRONOMY    AND    RELIGION. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  so-called 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Mithra?  Briefly, 
they  were  designed  to  explain  this  present  life 
of  mankind,  to  calm  the  fear  of  death,  and  to 
free  humanity  from  future  doom  by  a  purifica- 
tion from  sin.  The  ritual  of  Mithra  was  largely 
astronomical,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  con- 
ceived of  as  exercising  a  direct  influence  on 
human  destiny.  Thus  the  divine  essence  of  the 
soul  falls  into  materialism  and  forgetfulness  of 
the  eternal  light  by  a  gradual  process,  which 
is  often  represented  by  a  figure  of  a  staircase 
with  seven  stopping-places,  where  are  found  open 
doors.  These  doors  are  the  planets,  each  of  which 
in  turn  endows  the  soul  with  the  faculties  neces- 
sary for  earthly  existence.  The  soul  goes  up  the 
staircase  again,  and  at  each  point  it  sheds  a  por- 
tion of  material  element  and  arrives  at  the  top 
in  a  purely  spiritual  conditio^.     It  is  impossible 


to  follow  M.  Gasquet  through  every  section  of 
his  long  and  learned  article.  Enough  to  add  that 
Mithriacism  owed  its  success  to  two  principal 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  purified  paganism 
by  presenting  a  religion  of  a  single  god  ;  sec- 
ondly, it  furnished  an  active  and  practical  moral 
code,  it  stood  on  the  whole  for  good  against 
evil,  for  light  against  darkness,  and  yet  it  did 
not  encourage  asceticism  or  withdrawal  from  the 
things  of  the  world,  for  it  taught  that  life  is  the 
means  which  God  has  given  us  in  order  to  earn 
the  rewards  of  eternity. 

THE    END    OF    MITHRIACISM. 

This  creed,  though  it  was  still  flourishing  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  had  become  but  a 
memory  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  It  was 
swallowed  up  whole  in  the  shipwreck  of  pagan- 
ism, though  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
beliefs  of  various  obscure  Christian  sects  and  in 
the  astrological  speculations  of  the  scholastic 
theologians.  It  may  be  said  to  have  failed  part- 
ly because  its  tendency  was  too  individualistic. 
It  inculcatid  the  necessity  for  personal  holiness, 
but  it  did  not  inculcate  the  great  Christian  law, 
**Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  religion 
of  Mithra  limited  the  law  of  love  to  the  members 
of  its  own  faith,  whereas  Christianity  made  the 
application  of  that  law  universal.  The  religion 
of  Mithra  was,  however,  absolutely  unique  amid 
all  the  religions  of  antiquity  in  excluding  women 
from  its  mysteries.  Thus  though  Mithriacism 
was  well  advised  in  breaking  with  the  sensual- 
ities of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  yet  it  erred  in  re- 
jecting not  the  least  noble  heritage  of  paganism 
— the  conception  of  the  majesty  of  maternity. 
Christianity,  in  its  triumph  over  the  religion  of 
Mithra,  was  strong  enough  to  adopt  some  of  the 
practices  of  that  creed  in  minor  details  ;  thus  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity  on 
December  25,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Natalttta 
of  Mithra. 


THE  BELGIAN  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

THE  Royal  Belgian  Geographical  Society  has 
published  the  preliminary  report  of  Captain 
de  Gerlache  on  the  results  of  the  Belgicd's  ex- 
pedition in  antarctic  waters.  For  the  following 
condensation  of  Captain  De  Gerlache's  account 
of  the  expedition  we  are  indebted  to  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine^  of  Washington  : 

*  *  After  leaving  Punta  Arenas,  on  December  14, 
1897,  the  Belgica  kept  on  southward,  and  with- 
out any  incident  except  the  loss  of  a  few  days, 
caused  by  grounding  on  a  submerged  rock  near 
Lapatida,  reached  Hughes  Bay  on  January  24. 
Three  weeks  were  then  passed  in  exploring  this 
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bay  in  every  direction,  and  also  in  investigating 

a  strait  discovered  between  the  lands  toward  tlie 
eaat  and  a  large  peninsnia,  wtiich  they  temporanly 
called  Palmer  Archipelago. 

"They  entered  the  Pacific  on  February  12  and 
soon  made  out  in  the  distance  Alexander  I. 
Land,  but  as  an  impenetrable  ice-floe  prevented 
an  approacli,  changed  their  course  to  the  west. 
Two  weeks  later,  when  at  70'  20'  south  by  85° 
west,  a  violent  northeast  wind  opened  up  deep 


1  y*''""^^    / 

fe; 

B: 

(The  X  markB  tbe  point  reached  by  the  Beigica. 


channels  in  the  pack,  so  that  although  tbe  season 
was  very  far  advanced,  tlie  occasion  seemed  favor- 
able to  continue  on  toward  the  south.  The  dangers 
of  a  winter  in  the  antarctic  zone  were  evident,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  ca\iglit  in  the  ice  and  un- 
able to  regain  the  open  sea,  they  might  drift  to 
a  high  latitude  and  perhaps  winter  near  new 
lands.  On  March  3,  seeing  the  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  continuing  farther,  tbey  put  the  helm 
about,  and  during  t£6  few  following  days  drifted 
seven  or  eight  mUes  in  tbe  midst  of  a  compact 
nun  of  ice.     By  March  10  the  Btlgiea  wm  com- 


pletely blocked,  as  tbe  cakes  of  ice  which  Mr- 
rounded  her  had  welded  together  and  formsd  iB 
impenetrable  field. 

LOCKED   IN   SOUTHERN    ICE. 

"Beginning  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
of  March  the  cold  became  very  sliarp  t 
the  winds  from  the  south.  The  temperaCtin^ 
however,  was  dependent  upon  the  direction  o( 
the  wind,  for  winds  from  the  south  brong^ 
clear,  sharp  Truthnr. 
while  those  from  &• 
n  o  T  t  h — that  is,  £nB 
the  ocean — almost  ■!• 
ways  meant  clouds  aad 
tniet  and  a  tempenrtBM 
about  zero  O.,  aad 
sometimes  even  hig^UB. 
The  drift  also  was  a  4i- 
rect  function  of  lit 
wind.  The  aspoot  o( 
the  pack  changed  Mm- 
tinually  ;  though  fnrtlw 
most  part  very  compact, 
at  times  (.'n^it  jiajis  and 
channels  w  o  u  i  d  upeo 
and  extend  for  milea^ 
but  the  ship,  imprisons^ 
in  a  wall  of  ice,  couMl 
not  gain  tbem.  By 
May  30  Ihey  had  drift.* 
ed  to  latiLiide  71"  Stf 
by  87°  3S<'.  apparently 
the  farthest  ;)uiiu  soutK 
gained  by  ilie  nxpedi< 
tion.  DurJij;^'  the  wiut«rJ 
snow-storms  fi'equently 
made  all  work  out  of 
doors  ini|H.is^ilili? ;  aJso; 
the  treacln.'ious  charao^ 
ter  of  the  ice-floe 
the  violence  of  the 
of  wind  prevented 
long  excursion  upon 
ice.  Th* 
May  17  t 
rise  again  until  July  24.  The  m 
guins,  without  ever  being  very 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tli 
stituted  the  main  part  of  the  crews  I'm-o  durii 
the  last  months  of  winter,  and  tliis  fresh  ft 
not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  their 
health,  which,  except  during  the  polar 
VI aa  excellent. 

OFENINO    or  THE   PACK. 

"In  October,  1898,   an  outlet  opened  abc 
600  metera  distant,  but  immediately  around  1 
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ship  the  floe  continued  unbroken.  As  summer 
was  passing  very  quickly  and  a  second  winter 
seemed  imminent,  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
1899,  De  Gerlache  determined  to  dig  a  canal 
to  this  outlet.  The  measurements  made  by  the 
sounding-line  indicated  an  aveiage  thickness  of 
ice  of  one  meter,  but  around  the  vessel  it  ex- 
ceeded two  meters.  Something  like  2,500  to 
3,000  cubic  meters  of  ice  were  excavated,  and 
this  work,  in  which  every  one  took  part,  lasted 
for  three  weeks.  By  February  there  only  re- 
mained the  blocks  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Belgica^  but  the  pressure  increased  ;  the  canal 
just  completed  contracted,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  outlet  in  which  it  ended  closed  up.  Eleven 
days  later,  however,  the  pack  opened  sufficiently 
for  them  to  advance  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to- 
ward the  north,  when  they  were  again  blocked. 
But  the  dark  sky  in  the  north  and  the  perceptible 
swelling  of  the  sea  were  a  sure  sign  that  in  this 
direction  there  was  a  grand  expanse  of  water, 
and  perhaps  the  open  sea.  During  the  winter 
the  Belgica  had  only  once  suffered  dangerous 
pressure  ;  only  for  a  few  moments  had  she  ever 
been  in  danger,  but  now,  continually  battered 
by  the  great  blocks  of  ice  wedged  against  her 
by  the  swelling  sea,  the  little  vessel  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation.  Fortunately  the  pack 
opened  again  on  March  14,  and  this  time  they 
were  able  to  gain  the  open  sea  and  return  to 
Punta  Arenas. 

BE8ULT8   OF   THE    WINTER'S    WORK. 

<<  Captain  de  Gerlache  concludes  his  report  as 
follows :  *  Upon  our  escape  from  the  pack  we 
were  about  103°  west  longitude,  so  that  the 
general  drift  was  found  to  be  18°  toward  the 
west  by  about  70°  ST  average  latitude.  We  had 
seen  no  signs  of  the  laiid  given  in  the  charts 
at  70°  south  and  100°  west.  It  is  furthermore 
worthy  of  remark  that  our  drifting,  which  was 
almost  as  rapid  toward  the  south  before  the 
north  wind  as  it  had  been  toward  the  north  be- 
fore the  south  wind,  as  well  as  the  soundings 
which  we  made  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
carries  several  degrees  toward  the  south  the  hy- 
pothetical contours  of  the  austral  continent  in 
this  part  of  the  antarctic  zone.  During  this 
winter,  the  first  that  has  been  passed  in  the 
midst  of  austral  ice,  we  were  able  to  conduct 
satisfactory  magnetic  operations,  to  form  an  im- 
portant series  of  meteorological  polar  observa- 
tions, and  to  make  a  good  collection  of  specimens 
of  pelagic  and  abyssal  fauna,  as  well  as  of  speci- 
mens of  submarine  deposit.'  " 

The  Belgica  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  fourteen  days  after  she  gained 
the  open  sea  after  her  long  imprisonment  in  the  ice. 


**  COLUMBIA,'*  OUR  NEW  CUP  DEFENDER. 

IN  the  July  Outing  Capt.  A.  Kenealy  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  ceremony  of  launch- 
ing the  new  cup  defender  Columbia  in  Herre- 
shoff's  yards  at  New  Bristol  on  June  10  last, 
and  proceeds  to  give  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
thoroughly  authentic  account  of  the  yacht's  chief 
measurements  and  characteristics. 

*'The  yacht  is  131  feet  over  all,  89  feet  6 
inches  on  the  load  water-line,  with  a  beam  of 
24  feet  and  a  draught  of  20  feet.  Her  lead  keel 
weighs  about  90  tons,  and  she  will  carry  about 
13,500  square  feet  of  sail.  Her  shape  is  that  of 
the  pronounced  fin -keel  type — nearly  as  strongly 
defined  as  that  of  the  catboat  Wanda ^  illustrated 
in  Outing  for  March  last.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Herreshoff  is  a  full  believer  in  the  form  of  keel 
first  exploited  by  Ben  tall  in  Evolution  and  then 
developed  by  himself  in  Dilemma.  Vigilant  was 
too  sluggish  in  stays.  Defender  was  not  so 
smart  by  a  fraction  in  going  about  as  Fa/A:yne  IlL 
For  that  reason  the  fin  of  Columbia  in  all  its 
vigorous  forcefulness  seems  to  be  her  foremost 
characteristic.  Her  increase  in  overhang,  for- 
ward and  aft,  should  give  her  great  advantage 
over  Defender  in  a  strong  breeze  when  well 
heeled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  *  Nat '  Herreshoff  was  the  first  to  utilize 
overhangs  as  they  should  be,  and  in  this  latest 
example  of  his  art  he  out- Herreshoff s  Herre- 
shoff. Then  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  longer 
overhangs,  a  greater  cutting  away  of  the  fore- 
foot, a  greater  rake  of  the  sternpost,  a  flatter 
floor  (giving  more  power),  a  deeper  draught,-  a 
smaller  wetted  surface,  and  a  larger  sail- plan. 


ADVANTAGES   OVER    OLD    < '  DEFENDER. 


»» 


<^  Judging  from  these  points  Columbia  should 
be  able  to  beat  Defender's  old  form  about  eight 
minutes  on  a  forty -mile  course  in  a  steady  breeze, 
especially  when  reaching.  But  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  Defender  was  never  given 
the  quantity  of  duck  sufficient  to  develop  all  her 
speed.  This  season  Mr.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr., 
will  see  to  it  that  she  gets  canvas  enough.  Thus 
the  contests  between  the  two  great  yachts  will 
abound  with  instructive  interest.  Naval  archi- 
tecture, however,  like  medicine,  is  by  no  means 
an  exact  science.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  more 
than  a  modest  acquaintance  with  the  art,  and 
even  a  past  master's  opinion  formed  in  the  glare 
and  glamour  of  an  illuminated  launch  might  be 
worth  less  than  the  ink  consumed  in  putting  it 
to  paper. 

<  <  There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  think  I  can 
write  with  some  certainty.  Columbia  is  a  stronger 
boat  than  Defender*  Her  frames  of  nickel  steel 
and  her  plating  of  bronze  are  more  conducive  to 
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soundness  of  structure  than  the  hybrid  hull  of 
Defender,  which,  composed  of  bronze  and  alu- 
minum imperfectly  insulated,  is  always  under- 
going suicidal  corrosive  destruction.  A  yachts- 
man who  sailed  on  Defender  during  a  crucial  test 
of  her  strength  tells  me  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  gave  Mr.  Iselin  and  Mr.  Herreshoft 
considerable  anxiety.  However,  she  answered 
tJie  purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  and  if  she 
hangs  together  long  enough  to  act  as  a  trial  horse 
for  Columbia,  she  will  have  fulfilled  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  her  friends.  Her  owner,  Mr. 
W  K.  Vanderbilt,  has  no  intention  of  using  her 
himself,  and  outclassed  cup  defenders  have  no 
market,  especially  when  they  draw  twenty  feet 
of  water. 

**  In  previous  articles  concerning  the  Columbia 
I  have  written  that  Commodore  Morgan  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  yacht.  1  hasten  to  correct  the 
misstatement.  I  am  assured  that  Mr.  C.  O.  Ise- 
lin has  a  large  financial  interest  in  the  vessel. 
Thus  he  is  giving  hard  cash  and  yachting  talent 
of  the  highest  order  to  the  retention  in  this 
country  of  the  Aynertca's  cup.'* 


OPEN-AIR  CONCERTS  IN  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Musical  Herald  con- 
tains an  interview  with  Mr.  H.  Lee  J. 
Jones  on  the  open-air  concerts  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  Liverpool  which  he  inaugurated  in 
1897.  As  the  movement  has  so  far  been  very 
successful  and  has  spread  to  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  a  summary  of  the  interview 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
social  mission  of  music  : 

<<  At  the  time  the  idea  occurred  to  me,"  says 
Mr.  Jones,  **  I  was  engaged  in  a  project  of  sup- 
plying cheap  and  free  meals  to  underfed  school 
children  and  others,  specially  prepared  invalid 
meals  to  the  sick  poor  of  all  ages,  and  grocery 
and  soup-powder  parcels  and  bread  to  lone  wid- 
ows ;  and  I  recollect  having  a  deep  desire  to  do 
something  to  elevate  and  brighten  the  earthward 
and  dull  minds  of  the  poorest  poor. 

**  The  first  concert  was  attempted  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  9,  1897,  but  was  frustrated  by  the 
rain.  The  inliabitants  of  the  court  chosen  evi- 
dently thought  the  proposal  a  huge  joke,  for  not 
until  the  next  evening  (after  once  having  seen 
the  arrival  of  the  piano,  etc.,  and  hearing  an- 
nounced the  postponement  of  the  concert  because 
of  the  rain)  did  they,  quite  unasked,  spotlessly 
wash  out  the  court  and  hang  tissue-paper  flags  of 
various  hues  from  window  to  window.  About 
400  curiosity-struck  people  attended. 

<<  The  principal  needs  are  a  ready-made  plat- 


form, piano,  and  rope,  the  object  of  the  rope  be* 
ing  to  tie  across  the  court  to  keep  the  people  ft 
comfortable  distance  from  the  platform.  Chain 
are  always  lent  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  court, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  loans  from  adjacent 
courts. 

<<  Although  all  talent  rendered  is  entirely 
gratuitous,  we  can  now  boast  a  staff  of  150 
helpers.  As  a  rule  fourteen  items  are  g^ven, 
comprising  four  sentimental  or  sentimental-pa* 
thetic,  two  sacred,  two  patriotic  and  two  humor- 
ous songs,  two  mstrumental  pieces,  and  two  pi- 
anoforte solos. 

*<  Putting  on  one  side  well-sung  patriotic  and 
sentimental  songs  as  always  sure  of  a  hearty  di^, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  heart- worship  is  dia- 
played  over  capably  rendered  sacred  and  pathetae 
songs.  The  violin  seems  more  popular  than  die 
*cello.  Mandoline  or  banjo  solos  or  duets  im- 
part much  pleasure.  The  flute  and  comet,  ac- 
companied by  the  piano,  also  take  well. 

**  A  stirring  glee  whips  up  the  torpid  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  poor  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
and,  if  given  as  the  opening  piece,  plays  an 
excellent  part  in  calling  together  the  audience. 
Magic  lantern  illustration  of  songs  adds  verj 
substantially  to  the  effect  on  mind  and  heart 
and  ever  lends  increased  enjoyment. 

<<  The  flnish  of  the  concert  always  witnesset  ft 
larger  number  of  people  present  than  any  other 
time.  I  should  certainly  say,  judging  by  recent 
experience,  that  even  the  poorest  poor  people  can 
enjoy  pure  and  refined  melody  and  harmony. 

<  <  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  any  sin- 
ners transformed  into  even  mild  saints  as  yet 
through  the  agency  of  the  concerts,  but  I  have 
heard  a  shrewd  police  sergeant  say  if  the  concerta 
multiplied  the  work  of  the  police  would  be  vezj 
much  reduced. 

**  Summer-time,  especially  the  evenings,  is  the 
most  drunken  period  of  the  year  in  the  slums ; 
consequently  then  fighting  and  quarreling  are 
predominant.  When  a  concert  is  on  practically 
all  persons  of  the  immediate  vicinity  are  there, 
and  peace  reigns  supreme.  Picture  the  glorioos 
outcome  of,  say,  three  concerts  a  week  in  each 
slum  center  I 

**ln  the  summer  of  1897,  during  the  com* 
paratively  short  experiment,  16  concerts  were 
given,  attended  by  an  average  of  400  adult  per- 
sons. During  last  summer  we  gave  62  concerts' 
(at  the  rate  of  about  4  a  week),  attended  by  an 
average  of  700  adult  persons.  With  reference 
to  the  order  kept,  it  has  been  remarkably  good* 
not  a  single  insult  having  been  cast  at  the  moTS* 
ment  in  any  way.  Of  course  we  endeavor  to 
secure  a  popular  chairman  for  every  concert.'' 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER,  in  a  some- 
what lengthy  open  letter  on  *'  The  Canonization 
of  Stevenson,"  thinks  that  that  rite  would  be  complete 
but  for  the  elaborate  disparagement  of  the  author  of 
"  Treasure  Island "  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  in  the 
latter's  recent  volume,  **  Emerson  and  Other  Essays." 
Mr.  Chapman  complains  that  everything  SteyeUson 
wrote  *'  has  a  little  the  air  of  a  tour  de  forced  This 
criticism  Mr.  Schuyler  thinks  could  only  be  just  if 
Stevenson  forgot  his  subject  in  his  consciousness  of  the 
manner  of  his  masters  or  of  his  own,  which  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler also  thinks  is  not  the  case. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  essay  Mr.  Henry  Rut- 
gers Marshall  discusses  ^'Rudyard  Kipling  and  Racial 
Instinct."  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Kip- 
ling— as,  indeed,  few  people  now  would — the  most  fa- 
mous living  writer.  He  thinks  Kipling's  power  is  not 
due  to  realism  or  to  his  skill  in  the  widest  reach  of  the  po- 
et's art,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  expresses  the  force  of  the 
deeper-lying  human  instincts  as  they  are  stimulated  by 
the  demands  of  modern  life.  All  of  us  who  are  readers 
of  Kiplinfi:  know  hbw  elementary  these  human  instincts 
are  that  the  novelist  expresses,  and  how  there  are  voices 
now  which  call  them  crude  and  even  brutal.  Mr.  Mai^ 
shall,  himself  evidently  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Kip- 
ling, is  led  to  ask  whether  these  qualities  of  the  young 
genius  which  enables  him  to  express  the  instinctive 
force  within  us  are  of  the  kind  that  destine  him  to 
master  other  generations  as  he  masters  ours.  ^^  There 
are  times,"  says  the  essayist,  "when  we  cannot  avoid 
asking  ourselves  whether  the  use  of  local  dialect,  the 
appeal  to  special  classes,  the  treatment  of  problems 
which  are  of  merely  momentary  interest,  may  not  pre- 
vent our  descendants  from  listening  to  the  nobler 
sentiments  which  set  our  hearts  throbbing  as  we  read 
his  words."  It  is  to  Kipling's  future  work  that  Mr. 
Marshall  looks  for  the  literature  which  shall  make  the 
Anglo-Indian  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  English 
literature. 

The  Century  opens  with  an  article  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman  describing  "Bird  Rock,"  a  rocky  islet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  frequented  by  vast 
numbers  of  birds,  which  nest  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
the  cliffs.  Mr.  Chapman's  photographs,  reproduced 
here,  of  many  different  varieties  of  birds  in  their  homes 
on  the  cliffs  are  the  most  remarkable  photographs  of 
wild  life  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  raise  a  wonder  as 
to  how  the  physical  difficulties  of  taking  the  pictures 
could  have  been  overcome. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  Hnrper^a  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  the 
late  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washing- 
ton, discusses  "  Our  Trade  Policy  with  the  Colonies,"  in 
the  light  of  what  we  have  already  done  with  Hawaii 
and  of  the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The 
question  of  the  Philippines  is,  of  course,  the  important 
one  for  Mr.  Ford.  He  thinks  it  would  be  absurd  to 
extend  the  navigation  laws  to  them,  and  equally  absurd 
to  apply  the  Chinese  exclusion  act^  and  he  contiidersa 


system  of  bounties  entirely  inadequate  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  solid  trade  in  natural  products. 
His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  but  one  policy  to  pursue 
— that  of  free  trade  in  the  Philippines,  permitting  the 
islands  to  find  their  place  under  the  full  stress  of  com- 
petition. In  Porto  Rico  he  advises  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  and  the  free  entry  of  the  island's  products  into 
American  markets,  while  Hawaii  has  already  been 
assured  free  trade. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Macllwaine  gives  a  dashing  descrip- 
tion of  *'The  Australian  Horseman,"  by  which  he 
means  the  antipodean  analogy  to  our  cowboy  rider. 
Bucking  is  evidently  not  monopolized  by  the  Texan 
and  New  Mexican  miistangs,  for  Mr.  Macllwaine  tells 
us  that  it  flourishes  in  luxuriant  forms  in  Australia, 
and  that  the  mastery  of  ferocious  buck-jumpers  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  qualification  for  the  Australian 
stockman.  "TLis  bucking,"  says  Mr.  Macllwaine, 
•'and  this  alone,  can  prove  the  horseman  bom.  Most 
men,  by  brute  strength  or  intelligence  will  sit  a  buck 
or  two;  beyond  that  the  frightful  quickness  and  sud- 
denness of  the  thing  baffle  all  mere  strength  and  all 
conscious  calculation  in  balance  and  adjustment  of  the 
body.  One  rider  will  sit  apparently  loose  and  free,  his 
arms  flying,  and  even  his  legs  moving,  till  his  heels 
touch  from  the  shoulder  almost  to  the  flank ;  another 
will  clip  himself  fast  like  calipers  behind  the  girth, 
giving  and  swinging  from  the  belt  upward,  almost 
gently,  as  a  buoy  rides  out  a  gale.  A  rider's  metho<l  is 
as  much  the  result  of  inspiration  and  instant  judgment 
as  the  colt's  bucking  is  of  shrewdness  and  destructive 
energy." 

This  issue  of  Harper^a  responds  to  the  vacation  sea- 
son with  an  increased  proportion,  of  stories,  verse,  and 
letter  writing.  Serials  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson  and 
William  D.  Howells  are  continued,  and  there  are 
short  stories  by  Zangwill,  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Frederic 
Remington,  and  others,  with  a  third  part  of  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis'  valuable  series  on  "  The  Interior  Decoration  of 
the  City  House."  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

<  <  QCRIBNER'S"  for  July,  like  Harper's,  forbears 
O  to  use  in  the  midsummer  month  any  large  pro- 
portion of  matter  of  serious  import.  The  most  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  opening  article  on  John  La  Farge,  by 
Russell  Sturgis,  a  careful  and  adequate  analysis  of  the 
great  artist's  work,  with  many  reproductions  from  his 
note- book,  which  give  the  essay  a  technical  as  well  as  a 
popular  SBsthetic  value.  Mr.  Sturgis  points  out  a 
noticeable  recurrence  in  Mr.  La  Farge's  life  and  work 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  great  mediaeval  painters, 
in  that  these  many-sided  men  were  travelers  and  schol- 
ars. It  is  rare  nowadays  that  an  eminent  artist  shouid 
be,  as  Mr.  La  Farge  is,  like  a  painter  of  the  old  time,  a 
traveler,  reader,  collector,  and  student;  a  colorist,  a  dec- 
orator, a  painter  in  large  and  in  little ;  a  book  illustra- 
tor in  his  early  days,  a  faithful  student  draughtsman,  a 
water-colorist,  a  painter  of  large  pictures  in  oil,  and  a 
mural  decorator. 

The  "Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  edited  by 
Sidney  Colvin,  contain  in  this  month's  series  the  corre- 
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epondence  from  Boumemuuth  in  18(M-86.    It  tnuduriog 

these  years  of  Stevenson's  IlCe  that  he  wrote  the  two 
plays  in  colUborBtlon  with  Mr.  Henley  and  published 
"Prlime  Otto."  ■  More  New  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the 
"Child's  Giinlanof  Verses. "  They  were  invalid  years 
for  Stevenson.  In  one  of  the  first  letters  there  Is  a 
pteRsant  not«  Itom  the  novelist  to  his  puhliaher,  Mr. 
Chatlo,  which  showed  how  the  author's  kindly,  baoyant 
spirit  refuted  to  bodrnKK^d  by  illness  into  that  sour 
attitude  toward  the  buiiineHa  tvorld  In  general  and  pub- 
lishers in  particular  so  oft«n  found  la  literary  life. 
Sl«venson  spoke  o(  having  an  offer  of  £36  for  "  Priuce 
Otto"  from  America.  "I  do  not  know  if  you  mean  to 
have  the  American  rightH ;  trom  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract I  think  not  \  but  if  you  understood  that  you  wer« 
to  sell  the  sheets,  I  will  either  band  over  the  bargain 
to  you  or  finish  it  myself  and  hand  you  over  the  mouey 
1(  you  are  pleased  wit.b  the  amount.  Yon  see,  I  leave 
thiHquite  in  your  hands.  To  parody  an  old  Scotch  story 
of  servant  and  masti^r,  if  you  dnn't  know  chat  yon  have 
a  good  author,  1  know  that  I  have  a  good  publisher. 
Your  fair,  open,  and  handsome  dealings  are  a  good 
point  in  my  life,  and  do  more  tor  my  crany  health  than 
has  yet  beeti  done  by  any  doctor." 

Mr.  E  G,  Chat  gives  a  readable  account  ol  "The 
Foreign  Mail  Service  at  New  York."  The  writer  agrees 
with  PoHtmaBter-General  Gaiy  in  his  opinion  that  the 
present  International  Postal  Union  system  iB"oneof 
the  grandest  projects  of  the  century."  The  working 
union  ot  the  system  Is  the  "exchange  offlce,"  and  the 
administration  of  each  country  selects  these  dispatching 
and  receiving  centers,  according  to  the  quantity  ol 
mall  handled  at  any  port  Sometimes,  especially  in 
Europe,  the  offlces  are  on  trains.  The  general  anperrl- 
sion  over  all  American  exchange  oRlces  Is  centered  in 
the  office  of  foreign  malls.  In  Washington,  but  Mr. 
Chat  thinks  that  the  fact  that  over  SO  per  cent,  of  for- 
eign mail-matter  is  handled  at  or  passes  throngh  the 
New  York  offlce  wonld  make  It  exceedingly  advanta- 
geous  to  transfer  to  New  York  the  supreme  direction  of 
that  HCrvice. 

Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  describes  "Havana  Since 
the  Occupation."  He  says  that  the  people  have  not 
even  begun  to  reallxe  that  the  soldiers  are  there  to  help 
them  in  the  estublishment  of  their  republic  To  them 
a  soldier  means  oppression,  and  the  presence  of  armed 
troops  gives  them  the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
the  territory  that  we  have  paid  so  dearly  to  conquer. 
Mr.  Archibald  thinks  that  the  American  army  of  occu- 
pancy is  doing  work  that  the  nation  will  be  proud  ol  in 
years  to  come,  and  that  the  sooner  both  we  and  the 
Cubans  realize  this  the  better. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THG  July  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  readable  sketch 
ot  Gen.  Frederick  Funston,  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Gleed,  and  we  have  quoted  from  it  at  length  lu  another 
department.  Frances  de  Forest  contributes  the  open- 
ing article  on  "Some  Americans  Who  Have  Married 
Titles,"  being  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  handsome  and 
wealthy  American  girls  who  have  captured  titled  for- 
elgnen,  with,  of  course,  the  portraits  of  the  fortunate 
damsels.  The  author  takes  a  more  genial  and  sentl. 
mental  view  ot  the  phenomenon  than  Is  generally  cur- 
rent, and  believes  that  most  of  these  International 
nurUgM  are  love-matches,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
1  bItIii  "for  European  nobleman  hav«  •noh 


courtliness  of  bearing,  such  grace  ot  address,  utd  rtuw 
such  a  deferential  manner  toward  women  that  thf 
become  at  once  ideals  of  romantic  personsJlty  In  Um 
eyes  of  democratic  American  maidans." 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  writes  an  essay  on  "Bll- 
XBc  and  His  Work,"  and  announces  his  own  belief  ttet 
in  the  end  the  author  of  the  "  Comidle  H'liinalne'*  will 
at  the  last  be  placed  higher  in  the  temple  of  tame  tTiMi 
Shakespeare,  and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  pyramid. 

An  article  in  the  CoamopoUtan'a  prize  s«rln  on  ' 
"The  Ideal  and  Practical  Organization  of  a  Honie" 
attempts  to  map  out  the  economic  system  tor  an  !>• 
come  of  (3.50  per  day,  Charlotte  W.  Eastman,  who 
writes  this  article,  thinks  that  such  an  income  sbotUd 
give  the  mlHtresB  of  the  household  about  t200  a  jemr  lor 
her  table,  |100  for  rent,  tSO  for  fuel  and  light,  tISO  tOt 
clothing,  CSO  for  Insurance,  and  t2O0  for  remaliilac 
bills. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  is  engaged  Id  Am 
CrmnopoUtan  In  a  vigorous  controversy  with  FfoC 
H.  T.  Peck  concerning  "Woman's  Economic  Ptaes." 
Professor  Peck  Chinks  that  women  have  no  buslDMB  to 
be  Independent  of  men.  Mrs.  Stetson  thinks  that  "S 
world  of  economicnlly  Independent  women  will  ta  ■ 
much  safer  and  purer  world  for  girls  to  work  ia  thm 
the  world  around  us  now,"  and  that  It  will  mean  mon 
happiness  for  men,  too. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  McClwe'i  begins  with  an  artlcte  (■ 
"  The  Automobile  in  Common  Use,"  by  Ray  8hb- 
nard  Baker,  which  we  reserve  tor  quoutlon  In  oar 
next  number. 

Prof,  Simon  Newcomb,  the  eminent  ai 

tributes   an   unusually   excellent   piece   of  '  _ 

science''in  his  account  of  "  The  Unsolved  Problmsol 

Astronomy."    He  tells  us  that  the  greatest  tact  « ~ 

modem  science  has  brought  to  light  Is  tha 

solar  system,  including  the  sun  with  all  ^i~  iiliiuets,  ) 

now  Journeying  toward  the  constellation  Lvi 

the  greatest  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  it'.ti'oiiorii]^  II 

when,  where,  and  how  this  Journey  began, 

where,  and  how  it  will  end.    This  Journey  im  iiiicMwIm 

and  unchanging,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  mll<'->  ii  Htwuud.a 

about  800,000,000  miles  a  year.     Mr,  W.  A.  I 

on  interesting  recital  of  the  turbulent  phaM-^t  uI  lifs  HjW 

the  Canadian  northwest  and  ot  the  work  of  l.lii-  mnuat- 

ed  police  In  curbing  the  wild  Sioux, 

William  Allen  White  has  a  "  Bovvllle")ii->ry  and  W. 
A.  Fraser  an  Indian  story. 

Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  biogrsphlcal  skftcli,  wrib- 
ten  for  the  new  papular  edition  of  Kipling,  i^  |.'uhIiHhed 
In  this  number  In  advance  of  the  appeaniiiw  of  that 
edition.  No  doubt  it  Is,  as  to  facta,  more  auilientlc  aad 
full,  although  it  is  brief,  than  any  other  of  tlie  sketelisa 
ot  Kipling  that  have  appeared,  and  we  have  quoted 
from  it  in  another  department, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE, 

IN  his  article  on  "Building  a  Trust,"  in  Che  Ju^ 
Llpptncott'B,  Mr,  Henry  Wilton  Thiirims  iwlnt* 
out  the  part,  and  the  very  large  part,  that  che  protes- 
slonal  promoter  plays  In  agreatnumberof  thi'  liusineBS 
combinations  now  being  formed  and  the  i-lfi'i^C  on  the 
employees  of  the  absorlted  companleo.  In  the  matt«r 
of  oompeniatton  to  the  seTerol  concerns  tliat  surrandm 
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their  properties  to  the  new  general  company,  a  uniform 
system  is  in  vogue.  Generally  pajrment  to  the  individ- 
ual manufacturer  is  made  in  preferred  stock  and  a 
generous  bonus  of  common  stock.  In  most  cases  cash  is 
also  paid,  but  the  smaller  concerns  as  a  rule  get  little  or 
no  cash.  Where  cash  is  received  it  is  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  George  J.  Vamey,  writing  on  "Self-Propelled 
Street  Vehicles,"  discusses  the  various  forms  of  automo- 
biles now  in  use,  and  is  not  very  hopeful  concerning  the 
practical  uses  of  electric  vehicles  for  road  purposes, 
even  with  future  improvements.  He  says  that  up  to 
the  present  time  steam  is  used  more  than  any  other 
force  for  road  carriages.  He  calls  the  new  product, 
liquid  air,  the  *■  dark  horse  "  in  the  field  of  rival  forces 
for  self-propelled  vehicles.  The  lightest  automobile 
which  he  has  been  able  to  learn  of  is  a  French  wagon 
for  two  persons,  equipped  with  a  steam  motor,  the  en- 
tire weight  of  which  is  140  pounds. 

Sarah  Y.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Civic  and  Acorn 
clubs  of  Philadelphia,  attempts  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  Are  Women  Striving  For ?"  She  thinks  that 
the  strife  is  a  simple  adjustment  of  conditions  and  is  an- 
alogous to  the  labor  question,  the  race  question,  and 
other  modem  problems  born  of  altered  conditions. 
Her  attitude  is  shown  in  her  approval  of  the  progress- 
ive parents  of  even  conservative  China,  who  now  allow 
their  daughters^  feet  to  expand  to  natural  proportions, 
and  in  her  belief  that  when  Chinese  women  can  keep 
step  with  their  men  these  will  no  longer  deny  to  them 
the  possession  of  a  soul,  and  that  while  respecting  them 
more  they  will  not  love  them  less. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladies^  Home  Journal  for  July  begins  with 
a  picturesque  description  by  William  Perrine  of 
the  occasion  "  When  Washington  Was  Married."  He 
gives  this  picture  of  Washington  as  he  stood  up  before 
the  altar  with  his  bride,  Martha  Custis :  "  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  among  all  the  stalwart  Virginians  in  the 
goodly  company  at  the  White  House  there  was  one 
who  was  a  finer  specimen  of  athletic  manhood.  In 
height  he  stood  six  feet  two  inches,  with  a  somewhat 
slender,  tapering  frame  as  compared  with  his  heavier 
figure  in  later  years.  He  was  straight  as  an  Indian  ; 
his  shoulders  and  his  hips  broad ;  he  was  neat- 
waisted,  but  not  deep-chested  ;  his  legs  and  arms  were 
long,  and  he  weighed  175  pounds.  His  feet  and  hands 
were  large,  and  Capt.  George  Mercer  in  describing 
him  shortly  after  the  wedding,  spoke  of  his  well- 
shaped  head  *  gracefully  joined  on  a  superb  neck,' his 
*  large  and  straight  rather  than  prominent  nose,'  his 
blue-gray,  penetrating  eyes,  his  round  cheekbones,  his 
regular  features  under  perfect  control,  his  pleasing  and 
yet  commanding  countenance,  and  his  dark  brown  hair 
done  up  in  a  queue."  Mr.  Perrine  tells  us  that  Wash- 
ington was  punctilious  to  the  last  degree  in  the  matter 
of  his  dress.  In  his  travels  he  wore  the  finest  trappings 
of  his  military  rank,  and  engaged  an  English  tailor  to 
make  his  ordinary  apparel. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gore  tells  of  the  vagaries  of  Ludwig  II., 
the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  under  the  title  "  The  Moon- 
light King."  Among  these  vagaries  was  a  room  in  one 
of  his  castles  which  Professor  Gore  tells  us  could  not  be 
duplicatod  for  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
is  one  great  allegorical  painting,  the  walls  are  panels  of 
hammered  gold  of  intricate  designs,  and  the  bed  alone 


cost  $60,000.  The  hangings  required  90  women  working 
for  seven  years  to  complete  them.  Mad  as  Ludwig  was, 
his  life  was  not  without  its  high  uses,  for  even  the  ex- 
travagances suggested  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  on  his  coming  to  his  throne  one  of  his  very  first 
acts  was  to  send  for  Richard  Wagner  and  give  him  the 
means  that  would  enable  him  to  continue  his  work  as  a 
composer.  Thus  the  world  owes  to  Lud wig's  munifi- 
cence "  Die  M ei8ter8tngerj"  "  Die  Nibelungen  Ring,^^ 
and  ''ParsifaV 

The  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  is  printing 
a  series  of  articles  on  girl  life  in  various  countries,  and 
this  month  the  German  maiden's  career  is  described  by 
Charlotte  Bird.  Clifford  Howard  tells  of  "The  First 
Camp-Meeting  in  America,"  in  August,  1799,  near  Rus- 
sellville,  Ky.,  under  the  leadership  of  John  and  William 
McGee,  and  there  are  stories  by  Anthony  Hope,  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  and  others. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  begins  with  an 
article  on  "English  Imperialism,"  by  William 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Cunningham  assumes  that  English 
imperialism  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  national 
experience  and  that  it  has  a  solid  basis  in  England's 
economic  condition  and  requirements.  He  denies  that 
it  has  been  forced  on  England  by  motives  of  expediency; 
it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  an  academic  movement, 
thought  out  and  advocated,  for  instance,  by  Sir  John 
Seeley,  the  regius  professor  of  history  in  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Cunningham  says  that  the  loyalty  to  the  crown  in 
England  has  been  intensified  very  markedly  during 
the  last  thirty  years ;  but  even  so  it  was  a  surprise  to 
Englishmen  to  find  how  strong  the  devotion  to  the 
Queen  was  in  the  colonies,  as  evinced  in  her  jubilee 
year  of  1897.  On  the  whole,  he  says  Englishmen  look 
out  on  the  twentieth  century  with  anxiety,  but  with  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  result.  "We  know  that  our 
national  debt  is  large  and  that  our  coal  is  being  ex- 
hausted ;  our  material  advantages  are  not  so  great  as 
they  once  were ;  but  for  all  that  we  seem  to  have  the 
men  who  are  fitted  to  do  the  very  thing  the  world  needs 
most." 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  under  the  title  "The  Tenement :  Cur- 
ing Its  Blight,"  descril)es  the  condition  of  New  York 
slums  before  a  systematic  movement  was  made  to  better 
them,  and  especially  the  work  of  the  Good  Government 
Clubs  in  New  York  City  and  the  results  of  the  law  of 
1895  for  condemning  slum  property,  which  is  nearly  a 
copy  of  the  English  act.  He  speaks  encouragingly  of 
the  noble  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Mills  in  building  homes 
for  workingmen.  Mr.  Mills'  company  has  now  increased 
its  capital  to  $2,000,000  and  a  suburban  colony  is  being 
established  by  the  company,  and  the  venture  seems 
decidedly  a  success.  A  large  proportion  of  the  share- 
holders are  workingmen ;  indeed,  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  shareholders  hold  less  than  ten  shares 
each. 

Following  Mr.  Mill's  projects  there  has  come  a 
woman's  hotel  company  that  will  endeavor  to  do  for 
the  self-supporting  single  women  of  New  York  what 
Mr.  Mills  has  done  for  the  men.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  a  cost  of  $800,000  a  hotel  capable  of  sheltering  500 
guests,  at  a  price  coming  within  reach  of  women  earn- 
ing wages  as  clerks,  stenographers,  nurses,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  over  40,000  women  need  an  establishment  of 
this  sort. 
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Bir.  Charles  Johnston,  writing  on  "The  True  Ameri- 
can Spirit  in  Literature,"  complains  that  the  American 
spirit  as  shown  consists  of  **  floods  of  light,  meager 
coloring,  no  atmosphere  at  all.  The  writers  of  the 
future  must  give  up  everything  which  depends  on  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Church,  with  its  mystery  and  tradi- 
tion, and  the  atmosphere  of  the  palace,  the  castle,  and 
the  court.  All  these  things  will  be  stripped  off  as  the 
mist  vanishes  before  the  noonday  sun ;  and  we  shall 
have  plain  humanity,  standing  in  the  daylight,  talking 
prose.  American  writers  will  have  to  pull  their  books 
through  without  weather  in  a  larger  sense  than  that 
meant  by  Mark  Twain.*' 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Arena  is  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  the  California  honey-bee  in- 
dustry by  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener. 

**  A  Japanese  View  of  Kipling''  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  hostile  criticisms  of  that  author  thus  far  pub- 
lished. The  writer  takes  up  in  order  almost  every 
quality  in  Kipling's  prose  and  poetry  that  has  been 
most  cordially  praised  by  Anglo-Saxons,  and  demon- 
strates to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  passages  from  Kip- 
ling, the  utter  absence  of  every  such  quality.  To  this 
Japanese  critic  it  appears  that  Kipling  has  neither  seen 
the  things  worth  seeing  nor  described  successfully  the 
things  that  he  has  seen.    He  says : 

"Kipling  came  out  of  India,  the  favored  cradle  of 
philosophy  ;  but  hhuBa^  hapless  girl  widows,  mud  huts, 
bloodshed,  the  blunders  of  the  mighty  British  adminis- 
trations in  India,  *■  the  gate  of  a  hundred  sorrows,'  and 
the  ten  commandments  broken  to  pieces  among  the 
civilians,  and  the  adventures  of  the  privates,  are  all  he 
seems  to  have  seen  and  written  about." 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Curtis  says  "  A  Word  for  the  Mor- 
mons." Mr.  Curtis'  article  is  a  plea  for  fair  play  for 
Mormonism.  He  says  that  Mormonism  is  not  essen- 
tially polygamous,  and  indeed  has  claims  to  attention 
as  an  important  social  and  religious  force. 

Ijaura  Sterette  McAdoo  writes  on  "Woman's  Eco- 
nomic Status  in  the  South."  This  writer  holds  that 
because  of  the  quicker  industrial  pulse,  mixed  popula- 
tion, and  closer  commercial  and  mental  association  with 
the  world  at  large  there  is  in  the  Northern  States  a 
larger  freedom  for  the  economic  activity  of  women  than 
in  the  South,  where  the  absence  of  a  foreign  element 
and  resulting  intercourse  with  other  different  peoples 
makes  for  conservatism.  The  woman  worker  in  the 
South  is  an  object  of  sympathy  ;  her  entrance  into  the 
economic  and  industrial  life  of  the  people  is  viewed  as 
a  sad  necessity  rather  than  as  an  opportunity. 

Ex-Gov.  Horace  Boies,  of  Iowa,  in  an  article  on  the 
restoration  of  silver  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  Chicago  convention  in  1896.  He  asserts 
that  when  that  convention  declared  in  favor  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with 
gold,  without  the  slightest  pledge  or  assurance  that 
pMlty  between  the  coins  should  be  maintained,  "  it  de- 
parted materially  and  dangerously,  as  it  has  proved, 
from  the  strict  letter  of  all  its  promises  theretofore 
made  and  from  all  prior  teachings  of  the  most  able  and 
tnuted  of  its  leaders."  Mr.  Boies  is  now  convinced  that 
'*a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  nation  do  not  and 
never  will  indorse  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
dlTer  at  the  fixed  and  unalterable  ratio  of  Id  to  1  with 
giald  or  ftt  any  other  ratio  that  la  glaringly  wide  of  the 


commercial  ratio."  He  therefore  urges  his  fellow 
ocrats  to  return  to  the  standard  of  189S^-4.e.,  rnlirjm  of 
both  gold  and  silver  without  discrimination — ^provided 
that  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  for  both  metals  bo  of 
equal  and  exchangeable  value  or  be  adjusted  by  lnt«> 
national  agreement  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation 
as  shall  insure  parity. 

Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  contributes  a  brief  artloio  hi 
favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilitiesi 
Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson  describes  the  last  mayoralty 
test  in  Toledo,  as  a  result  of  which  Mayor  Jones 
triumphantly  reelected. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from 
Nordau's  article  on  "Israel  Among  the  Nstloil%" 
from  Mr.  Bryce's  paper  on  "  Commercial  Elducatloiit" 
and  from  Senator  Ford's  exposition  of  the  new  fmnnhiss 
tax  scheme,  appearing  in  the  June  North  Americat^ 

The  opening  article  of  this  number  is  contributed  hf 
Secretary  Gage,  and  deals  with  the  present  conditkMM 
and  prospects  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  **  Thm 
position  of  the  Treasury  at  present."  says  Secretly 
Gage,  "  is  fairly  good  ;  the  prospects  for  the  immedlAto 
future  are  free  from  any  features  of  special  alarm.* 
The  great  problem  of  the  Treasury,  as  Secretary  Gs0e 
conceives  it,  is  to  disassociate  the  natural  f cmctloii  of 
the  Department,  which,  simply  stated,  is  the  ooUectioii 
of  the  public  revenue  and  the  payment  of  publio  eOE- 
penditure,  from  the  unnatural  features  of  note 
gold  redemptions,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  parity 
tween  gold  and  silver.  The  duties  involved  in  tlM 
present  system,  says  the  Secretary,  require  diiEtat«nt 
organization  from  that  now  possessed  by  the  Tressiuy. 
The  effort  to  perform  them,  in  his  opinion,  will  always 
be  expensive  and  full  of  dangers  to  public  and  private 
interests. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  reviews  "  Jefferaonlam 
Principles."  Mr.  Bryan  explains  Jefferson's  action  in 
suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  as  follows  i 
Jefferson  made  the  order  at  the  suggestion  of  bankns 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  small  coin,  but  it  did  not  in- 
terfere  with  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  In 
half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes,  all  of  which  were  at 
that  time  full  legal  tender,  equal  to  gold.  The  question 
of  denomination  is  of  course,  immaterial  so  long  as  ite 
coinage  has  full  legal  tender  power. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Henry  C.  Ide,  of  Samoa,  wrttat 
on  the  imbroglio  in  that  island.  Mr.  Ide  foresees  groafe 
difficulties  before  the  commission  in  dealing  with  tba 
native  question,  which  he  thinks  will  tax  the  abllili(y 
and  insight  of  the  commission  to  the  highest  degfsa. 
Mr.  Ide  can  see  no  reason  why  the  commission  shoQkl 
not  be  able  to  frame  amendments  to  the  treaty  that^  ao 
far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  will  be  unanimoinfar 
supported  by  the  powers. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Cqbs» 
mission  now  in  session  in  Washington,  gives  an  exponA* 
tion  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  commission  in 
entering  on  its  work.    The  commission  has  eeptaailbt^ 
itself  into  four  subdivisions  of  five  members  eaelL' 
which  have  respectively  to  deal  with  problems  peenUar'- 
to  agriculture,  to  manufacture  and  general  businesik  t0*!  '■•. 
mining,  and  to  transportation.    A  fifth  subdivision  ii  ^^ 
composed  of  members  of  each  of  these  four,  and  to  tkiit  •"  ' 
body  is  intrusted  the  important  task  of  collecting  ani|  ^ 
olaaiifying  the  statistical  material  already  at  hand  H^' 
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the  shape  of  goyemment  docnments  and  various  re- 
ports relating  to  these  questions.  The  commission  does 
not  propose  to  duplicate  any  of  the  official  information 
already  available  for  its  uses.  The  most  important 
single  topic  which  the  commission  will  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  subject  of  trusts.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Gomellf  has  been  appointed  as  the  commission's  expert 
agent  to  study  the  question  of  combination  and  con- 
solidation from  the  economic  point  of  view  and  to  col- 
late and  analyze  the  facts  in  their  bearing  upon  prices, 
upon  the  wage-earning  class,  upon  production,  and 
upon  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Hon.  James  Roche,  M.P.,  writes  on  "The  Out- 
look for  Carlism  ; "  Greneral  Miles  contributes  the  second 
chapter  of  his  history  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Reinach  discusses  **  The  Present  Aspects  of  the  Dreyfus 
Case  ;"  the  prospects  of  the  work  of  the  peace  conference 
at  The  Hague  are  set  forth  by  "  A  Diplomatist ; "  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  deals  with  the  woman  question  in  a 
paper  entitled  ^*  The  Reverses  of  Britomart." 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  June  Forum  we  have  selected  President 
Draper's  discussion  of  "  Common  Schools  in  the 
Larger  Cities''  and  Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  paper  on  "  Eng- 
land's Decadence  in  the  West  Indies"  for  review  and 
quotation  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Channing,  M.P.,  writes  on  "The  Cri- 
sis in  the  Church  of  England,"  stating  the  case  against 
the  ritualists. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  value  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  enor- 
mously overrated.  He  shows  that  to  the  trade  and 
laboring  classes  of  the  United  States  the  island  offers 
few  inducements.  "There  are  as  good  (or  better)  tailors, 
hatters,  shoemakers,  and  barbers  on  the  island  as  in  our 
own  country."  There  are,  however,  some  inducements 
for  intelligent  agriculturists,  or  rather  horticulturists 
— scientific  farmers  who  can  uti  ize  and  direct  native 
labor.  In  the  culture  of  the  three  great  staple  crops, 
cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  the  Porto  Rican  is  already  very 
well  versed,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
product  might  be  greatly  increased  by  scientific  horti- 
culture. "The  only  present  opening  in  Porto  Rico  to 
the  farmer  of  small  capital  is  that  of  growing  export 
fruits,  such  as  oranges  and  bananas."  But  the  con- 
sumption of  these  is  limited  and  Cuba  is  a  prospective 
competitor  in  the  industry.  There  are  hardly  any  wild 
lands  awaiting  virgin  cultivation  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
forests  have  been  mostly  destroyed.  Most  of  the  towns 
are  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity ;  many  of  them  are  well 
paved  or  macadamized.  Water  and  sewage  works  are 
needed  in  most  places.  There  is  a  field,  though  a  small 
one,  for  transportation  systems  and  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  editor  of  the  Foruniy  states  a 
number  of  reasons  why  teachers  in  this  country  do  not 
now  have  a  professional  standing  ranking  with  that  of 
physicians  or  lawyers.  He  shows  that  the  teacher's 
diploma  is  in  itself  of  little  value,  while  the  teachers 
themselves  do  not  agree  upon  the  most  elementary 
points  of  the  science  of  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  chief  purpose  of  Dr.  Rice's  paper  to  point  out  the 
defects  which  are  so  generally  recognized  and  admitted, 
but  rather  to  make  certain  practical  suggestions  which 
may  lead  not  only  to  the  raising  of  the  present  standard 
of  teaching,  but  a  marked  strengthening  of  our  whole 


system  of  elementary  education.  Dr.  Rice  finds  that 
the  chief  deficiency  of  pedagogy  at  the  present  time  is 
the  lack  of  any  adequate  means  of  accurately  observing 
and  recording  data.  The  progressives  in  education,  for 
example,  while  arguing  for  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  are  entirely 
without  facts  by  which  to  justify  their  theories.  Dr. 
Rice  contends  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  such  a 
body  as  the  National  Educational  Association  to  procure 
and  publish  such  facts.  Dr.  Rice  himself  several  years 
ago  made  examinations  extending  to  100,000  children, 
and  he  now  appeals  to  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  carry  on  a  work  the  proportions  of  which 
are  too  large  for  individual  enterprise.  His  plan  con- 
sists in  examining  pupils  who  have  been  examined  in 
various  subjects  in  different  ways  and  then  comparing 
the  results,  the  questions  being  the  same,  grade  for 
grade,  in  all  cases.  The  results  must  be  tabulated  in 
proper  statistical  form  and  accompanied  by  statements 
as  to  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  daily  to  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration,  the  methods  employed,  and 
numerous  other  features  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Dr.  Rice's  proposition  is  certainly  deserving  of 
serious  consideration  from  the  educationists  of  the  land. 

Another  educational  article,  of  somewhat  more  tech- 
nical character,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  William  O.  Krohn, 
and  is  entitled  "  Physical-Growth  Periods  and  Appro- 
priate Physical  Exercises." 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  on  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Low  holds  that 
many  American  politicians  are  making  a  mistake  in 
assuming  that  political  union  must  precede  any  in- 
crease of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
"political  union  can  be  accomplished  by  making  life  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  Canadians  that,  as  the  only 
means  of  escape,  they  will  throw  themselves  into  our 
arms."  Mr.  Low  declares  that  Canada  will  never  pro- 
vide a  market  for  American  manufacturers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  people.  She  will  never  close  her 
custom-houses  so  long  as  the  United  States  adheres  to 
protection.  "Practically,  the  Dominion  need  import 
nothing  except  those  articles  of  luxury  which  the 
American  continent  cannot  supply.  But  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  mean  a 
trade  large  and  profitable  to  both  countries." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  writing  on  "The  Struggle  for 
Commercial  Empire,"  argues  for  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  "  a  monetary  system  which  will  give 
certainty  to  exchanges  and  a  banking  system  which 
will  give  them  elasticity."  Old  restrictions  upon  trade 
and  useless  superstition.s,  he  declares,  must  be  aban- 
doned in  the  contest  for  commercial  supremacy.  The 
policy  of  protection  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  condi- 
tions or  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  recent  events  have  disclosed  in  this  country  an 
abundance  of  good  material  for  the  making  of  colonial 
administrators. 

"Are  there  not  hundreds  and  thousands  of  well- 
educated,  well-bred,  magnanimous  men  who  are  wast- 
ing their  days  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  receptions,  at  races, 
at  the  opera,  with  temptations  toward  things  yet  more 
useless  and  morally  debilitating,  who,  if  the  chance 
were  offered  them,  might  become  the  peers  of  the 
Rhodeses  and  Lawrences  of  our  kin  across  the  sea? 
Unquestionably  there  are.  And  with  their  aid  would 
not  America  win  a  fairer  fame  than  she  ever  could  by 
multiplying  selfish  fortunes  and  by  fostering  dishonest 
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schemes  within  her  continental  border?    Surely  she 
would.** 

Mr.  J.  W.  Midgley,  formerly  chairman  of  the  South- 
western Hallway  AKsociation,  furnishes  a  paper  on 
railroad  management,  ii>  which  he  makes  clear  the  un- 
reasonable attitude  of  our  Government  in  hampering 
the  railroad  corporations  with  numerous  petty  rcHtric- 
tions.  withholding  from  them  lil)erty  of  cooperation 
and  at  the  same  time  declining  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties attaching  to  ownership. 

Prof.  G.  R.  Cari)enter,  of  Columbia  University,  writes 
an  able  defense  of  Dumas  the  elder.  He  shows  that 
Dumas*  power  was  due  not  only  to  the  existing  char- 
acter of  his  plots,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
nobility  of  his  cliarncters  and  the  general  fidelity  of  his 
novels  to  historical  truth. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kimlmll,  of  the  Vixcn^  writes 
in  a  satirical  vein  on  the  attitude  of  our  Government 
toward  the  submarine-lK>at  idea.  He  shows  that  while 
we  have  Ixn^n  delaying  the  decision  of  the  question 
France  has  taken  up  the  details  of  the  American  sub- 
marine boat  and  applie<i  them  in  the  torpedo-boats 
now  in  course  of  construction.  These  torpedo-boats, 
especially  the  submarines,  constitute,  in  Commander 
Kimbairs  opinion,  the  best  form  of  insurance  against 
war  risks. 

SOCIAL  AND  POUTICAL  REVIEWS. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

THE  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Soeiologit  (University  of  Chicago,  bi-monthly)  is 
especially  strong  in  imiK>rtant  discussions  of  timely 
s«  ciological  topics.  Miss  Macl^ean^s  paper  in  this  num- 
bor,  entitled  "  Two  Weeks  in  Department  Stores,**  has 
been  quoted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  presents  in  the  compass  of 
sixteen  pages  a  cogent  and  forcible  argument  for  the 
single  tax. 

Mr.  V.  S,  Yarros  writes  on  "Taxation  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  State/*  taking  the  ground  that  the  only 
equality  sought  in  taxation  is  equality  of  sacrifice  and 
harden. 

The  German  writer  Paul  GOhre  contributes  a  paper 
on  **The  Social  Objects  of  the  National-Social  Move- 
ment in  Germany.*'  The  National  Socialists,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  favor  all  forms  of  rational  im- 
provement along  existing  lines,  such  as  the  further  ex- 
tension of  workingmen*s  insurance,  legal  protection  for 
workingmen,  the  exten-nion  of  non-partisan  bureaus  of 
employments  the  amelioration  of  workingmen*s  dwell- 
ings, and  all  educational  movements,  the  majority  of 
all  German  Protestant  teachers  lieing  counted  among 
the  atlherents  of  their  mode  of  thought. 

Writing  on  "  Profit-Sharing  and  CtXJporation."  Prof. 
Paul  Monroe  descrilie^  several  interesting  experiments, 
particularly  that  of  the  X.  O.  Nelson  Company  at 
Leclaire,  HI.,  which  has  recently  accomplished  in  one  of 
its  six  departments  a  transition  from  pn>fit -sharing  to 
actual  cooperative  ownership.  To  the  I*i»claire  Cooper- 
ative Cabinet  Association  wen^  trausferre<l  buildings, 
machinery,  and  material  to  the  value  of  fiKKOOO.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  workmen  in  that  department  sul> 
scribed  for  one  share  each  at  $1.0r<0  per  share.  One- 
tenth  of  this  was  to  be  paid  by  deducting  15  per  cent. 
from  wages,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  out  of  profits. 
Otiien  of  the  workmen  may  go  in  when  they  choose 


upon  the  same  terms,  and  no  new  men  are  hired 
on  these  terms.  Six  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  the 
pany  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  prioo 
to  each  member  on  the  amount  of  his  paid-ap 
These  payments  are  charge<l  to  the  expense 
before  there  is  any  division  of  pn^fits.  One-half  of 
profits  are  then  divided  in  proportion  to  wages 
credited  on  each  one's  share.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
profits  is  devoted  to  education  and  the  remainder  to 
public  maintenance,  pension  and  old-age  funds,  to  d»> 
preciation  and  surplus  funds.  It  is  hoped  in  tioM  to 
establish  all  the  deimrtments  at  I^eclaire  on  this  *mlB 
Prof.  W.  I.  Thomas  writes  on  "Sex  in  PrimitftliO 
Morality"  and  Charles  A.  K11wo(m1  continues  his  aerlMl 
of  "  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology." 

THE  YALE  REVIEW. 

The  current  numlier  of  the  Vale  RetHew  (quarterly) 
has  its  usual  complement  of  imix)rtant  political  oad 
economic  articles.  In  the  (Klitorial  ** Comment"  tlio 
question  of  charges  on  country  bank  checks,  lately 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  action  of  the  Nmw 
York  Clearing  Hou.He,  is  discussed.  The  editors  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  deposit  accounts,  even  in  tlio 
smaller  and  more  remote  places,  and  declare  that  tlio 
New  York  Clearing  House,  in  onler  to  save  itflilf 
$2,000,000  a  year,  has  no  right  to  impose  upon  those  islio 
have  dealings  with  it  a  waste  of  $10,000,000  worth  of 
time.  The  editors  also  discuss  the  relations  of  the 
porations  to  State  law,  holding  that  either  the 
must  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  uniform 
of  taxation  and  upon  an  equitable  division  of  the 
ceeds  or  the  federal  Government  must  take  the 

in  hand.    The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  point  to 

form  of  a  general  corporation  tax  levied  by  the  fedenl 
Government. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne  describes  the  French  ookmiol 
experiment  in  Indo<^hina.    He  concludes  that  the 
look  for  French  colonization  of  the  far  East  is 
now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.    The  machinery  of  < 
ministration  has  been  constructed  and  the  main 
of  policy  laid  down.    It  is  not  yet  clearly  shown, 
ever,  that  the  experiment  will  ever  be  anything 
than  an  imperial  luxury. 

Prof.  Carl  C.  Plehn  contributes  an  instructive  POMT 
on  ** Taxation  of  Mortgages  in  California.''  I^rhapstt 
is  not  generally  known  that  for  fifty  years  past  CUt 
fornia  has  attempted  to  tax  mortgages,  and  that  for  tho 
last  twenty  years  she  has  u.^^ed  for  this  purpose  tlio 
method  adopted  by  the  present  State  constituUon  !• 
187P.  It  has  now  bt^n  found.  howe%*er,  that  the 
can  l)e  successfully  evaded,  and  it  seems  likely  tha 
will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Powers  writes  from  Berlin  on  "The 
litical  Drift  of  Germany."    Professor  Powers  shows  i 
the  seiMiratist  tendencies  of  the  German  states 
been  increa.«ed  during  the  first  decade  of  the  reign 
William  II.  by  neeille^s  interference.    *'  Parliament 
been  manipuLtted  and  cajohni  into  servility  and  *■ 
nificance,  monarchy  and  its  analogues  in  all  miliiMiy^'' 
and  civil  functions  have  l^een  exalted  and  proteell4fa(** 
against  wholesome  criticism,  and.  finally,  freedom  ofa 
speech  has  tH>en  curtailed  in  connections  where  it 
most  cherished  and  most  \*aluable.-*    The  Social 
crats,  however,  are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  In 
fesaor  Powers*  opinion  are  sure  to  win  in  the 
run. 
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AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

In  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  paper  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  on  *^A  Function  of  the  Social  Settle- 
ment," appearing  in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Branson  writes  on  "Tendencies  in  Primary 
Legislation/'  He  points  out  many  defects  in  existing 
prfmary  laws,  showing  that  such  legislation  has  not 
attempted  to  do  more  than  guarantee  the  honest  cast- 
ing and  counting  of  votes.  He  says :  "  There  has  been 
apparently  no  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  sys- 
tem which  strictly  precludes  fraud  and  corruption  may 
nevertheless  totally  fail  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority.  The  method  of  selecting  candidates — a  mat- 
ter of  no  less: importance — has  usually  been  disregarded. 
In  some  States  the  previously  existing  system  is  legally 
recognized,  but  as  a  rule  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  party  committee.  Throughout  the 
Southern  States  the  general  practice  is  to  nominate  by 
direct  popular  vote,  while  in  the  North  and  West  the 
convention  plan  prevails.''  In  connection  with  this 
article  Mr.  Branson  publishes  a  valuable  table  of  pri- 
mary election  laws  in  the  different  States. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Hans  Dietler's  valuable  ac- 
count of  "  The  Regulation  and  Nationalization  of  the 
Swiss  Railways  ^  is  published  in  this  number  of  the 
Annals. 

THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  able  review  edited  by 
the  faculty  of  political  science  of  Columbia  University, 
the  Hon.  6.  L.  Rives  writes  on  "Problems  of  an  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canal, "  giving  an  admirable  preliminary  survey, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  work  laid  out  for  the  commission  re- 
cently appointed  by  President  McKinley.  M.  Rives 
directs  our  attention  to  certain  preparations  which  this 
Gk>vemment  ought  now  to  be  making  if  it  is  intended 
to  assume  the  sole  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  with- 
in the  next  ten  years.  These  he  summarizes  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  ; 
(2)  negotiations  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  or 
with  Colombia,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  arrangement  for  enabling  us  to  protect  our 
inteiests  and  fulfill  our  obligations  as  the  guardian  of 
peace  and  order ;  (8)  intelligent  reorganization  of  the 
army  ;  (4)  creation  of  regular  diplomatic,  consular  and 
colonial  services.'' 

The  Quarterly  has  devoted  much  space  of  late  to  the 
consideration  of  colonial  and  imperial  problems.  In 
this  number  Prof.  John  Davidson  contributes  the 
second  of  his  papers  on  England's  commercial  policy 
towards  her  colonies  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Prof. 
Creorge  E.  Howard  writes  on  "  British  Imperialism  and 
the  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service,"  taking  issue  with 
Professor  Giddings  and  other  writers  who  have  main- 
tained that  colonial  responsibility  will  stimulate  the 
regeneration  of  our  national  civil  service. 

Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood  reviews  the  history  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  corporate  colony. 

Prof.  John  C.  Schwab  contributes  an  interesting  and 
valuable  statistical  paper  on  "Prices  in  the  Confederate 
States,  1861-^5,"  and  Dr.  Max  West,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contributes  the  first  of  the  series  of 
papers  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Property  Taxes  in  City 
and  Country."  A  number  of  signed  book  reviews  and 
the  "  Record  of  Political  Events"  for  the  past  six  months 


by  Prof.  Munroe  Smith  round  out  an  unusually  Intei^ 
esting  number  of  the  Qaa/rterly. 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  June  number  of  Chinton^Sy  like  most  issues  of 
that  periodical,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  editorial  dis- 
cussion of  timely  economic  and  social  topics.  The 
opening  article  of  the  number,  "  The  Tether  of  Large 
Fortunes,"  has  been  quoted  in  our  department  of 
"  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  editor  also  ex- 
presses his  views  on  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  as  the  champion  of  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, on  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  franchises,  and 
on  various  other  matters  of  public  interest.  There  is  a 
statistical  article  on  "City  Advantages  in  Education," 
and  Mr.  H.  Hayes  Robbins  contributes  a  paper  on 
"  Powers  and  Perils  of  the  New  Trusts."  "  Science  and 
Industry  Notes,"  a  review  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman's 
"  Natural  Taxation."  and  a  number  of  brief  reviews  of 
new  books  complete  the  number. 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT  BULLETINS. 

The  May  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  (Washington,  bi-monthly)  contains  several 
articles  of  popular  inl.erest.  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis 
describes  the  "Benefit  Features  of  American  Trade 
Unions"  in  an  exhaustive  paper;  Prof.  W.  E.  Burg- 
hardt  du  Bois  writes  on  "  The  Negro  in  the  Black  Belt : 
Some  Social  Sketches,"  giving  statistical  information 
about  groups  of  negro  families  in  certain  towns  and 
villages  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  Bulletin  con- 
tains the  usual  abstracts  of  recent  reports  of  State 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  of  recent  foreign  statistical 
publications,  and  of  important  court  decisions  in  this 
country  affecting  labor,  together  with  the  laws  of 
various  States  relating  to  labor  enacted  since  January 
1.1896. 

The  first  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  New  York  has  just  appeared,  containing 
facts  and  communications  bearing  upon  present  indus- 
trial conditions,  the  labor  laws  of  1899,  court  decisions, 
and  tables  of  trade-union  returns,  showing  the  number 
and  membership  of  trade  unions,  the  number  of  days 
employment  for  the  qiiarter  ending  December  31, 1898, 
together  with  the  number  and  percentage  of  members 
employed,  by  industries.  This  bids  fair  to  be  an  im 
portant  and  useful  publication. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     . 

THERE  is  much  variety  and  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
est in  the  June  number.  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor's 
article  on  "  Sea-Power  and  Sea-Carriage  "  claims  sepa- 
rate notice. 

THE  NEXT  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Richard  Weightman,  in  his  notes  from  Washing- 
ton, says  he  does  not  think  any  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  i*uled  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  personal 
esteem  and  love  as  Mr.  McKinley.  "The  humblest 
citizen  speaks  and  feels  concerning  him  with  a  sense  of 
intimacy."  Mr.  McKinley's  running  mate  in  1900  will 
be  Mr.  Hobart.  Mr.  Bryan's  mate  will  be  Mr.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont. 

**  Bryan  and  Belmont  will  make  a  strong  ticket,  and 
if  defeated  (as  I  think  they  will  be)  their  downfall  will 
be  the  result  of  novel  and  extraordinary  conditions— 
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Mr.  MoKinley'B  transcendent  popularity,  the  country's 
general  prosperity,  and  the  passion  of  expansion  and 
acquisition  aroused  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion." 

A  MEM.  FOB  VEGETARIANS. 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Bowden  reports  a  chat  with  Raja  Siva- 
prasad  on  Jainism.  The  Jains  pay  more  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  lower  animals  than  any  other  sect  in  the 
world ;  will  not  kill  them  or  injure  them,  are  careful  to 
avoid  destroying  even  in.sects,  sometimes  wearing  a 
handkerchief  over  the  mouth  to  prevent  any  living 
creature  being  breathed  in.  It  may  be  argued  that  this 
tenderness  will  prove  in  the  long  run  fatal  to  its  pos- 
sessors, handicapping  them  seriously  in  the  struggle 
for  life  with  lens  scrupulous  rivals.  As  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Bowden  points  to  the  Jains : 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  if  not  active  perse- 
cutions, of  bygone  times,  the  one  small  sect  which, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  has  taught  and  prac- 
ticed the  doctrine  of  ahimsay  or  non-injury  to  living 
creatures,  stands  to-day,  after  some  twenty-four  cen- 
turies, by  far  the  most  prosperous  community  in  a 
population  verging  on  800,000,000.'* 

AN  IMPERIAL  TELEGRAPH  8T8TEM. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  puts  forth  a  plea  for  a  cheap 
telegraph  system  to  extend  throughout  the  British 
empire.  His  project  is  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible, 
overland  wires  and  thus  supplement  the  cables. 

The  projected  land  lines  are  three  : 

'*1.  London  to  Tiflis  ;  Tiflis  to  Merv ;  Mervto  Peeha- 
wur  (600  miles  only  to  be  constructed) ;  Peshawur  to 
Sadiya,  Burmah  northeastern  frontier ;  Sadiya  to  Hong 
Kong ;  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai. 

**  From  this  route  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  link  up  the 
600  miles  across  Afghanistan  we  can  send  a  message 
to-day  from  London  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  by 
land. 

**2.  Calais  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Suez  and 
Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  This  land  line  is 
already  being  constructed. 

"8.  Calais  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Fao  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  from  Fao  to  Bushlre  and 
Jask,  and  thence  to  Kurrachee  and  India.** 

IS  THE  ATHLETIC  WOMAN  A  DEGENERATE  f 

Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  returns  to  the  charge  against 
« Woman  as  an  Athlete**  with  a  rejoinder  to  Mrs. 
Chant's  criticism.  She  enters  her  protest  against  mas- 
culine women  and  against  effeminate  men,  as  opposed 
to  the  normal  evolutionary  process  which  differentiates 
the  sexes  the  more  as  the  type  advances.  She  bases  her 
position  on  this  fundamental  distinction  : 

"Muscle  is  of  two  kinds— voluntary  muscle,  muscle, 
that  is,  over  which  the  mind  and  will,  by  means  of  their 
nervous  telegraphic  system,  have  control ;  and  in- 
voluntary muscle,  as  that  composing  the  heart,  the 
diaphragm,  the  coasts  of  the  stomach  and  the  whole 
digestive  canal,  which  surrounds  each  artery  and  vein 
from  least  to  greatest,  regulating  blood  supply  and 
nutrition,  and  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  every  vital  organ  of  the  body.** 

The  danger  of  the  female  athlete  is  that  her  develop- 
ment of  the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  involuntary  muscles  and  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  which  regulates  it.  **Activity,  mental 
or  physical,  increases  the  number  of  times  the  heart 
muscle  contracts  in  a  minute ;  **  and  only  In  intervals 


of  rest  can  the  heart  muscle  recuperate  itaelf. 

ish  these,  the  heart  suffers ;  digestion  suffers.  ** 

four  hours  in*  bed  or  a  day  of  lounging  will  do  mon  lo 

restore  a  tired  or  overtaxed  liver  than  will  any  AmoOBi 

of  athletics.**    *'The  most  valuable  factor  in  phjrakMl 

development  (as  is  recognized  by  horse,  dog,  and  odur 

trainers)  is  repose.  ** 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Huxley,  apropos  of  the  Interest  In  the  Kloiidik% 
gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  what  she  saw  at  the  gjoHA 
diggings  at  Bathurst,  Australia,  during  the  great  0oUl 
rush  in  1851. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Gabbett  comes  to  the  defense  of  g«niM| 
which  are  not  all  microlieK  of  diHease  and  death,  bat  for 
the  most  part  indispeuHable  to  life  and  health.  A  aoD 
sterilized  to  bacteria  would  be  sterile  in  every  othiar 
sense. 

To  check  the  decay  in  British  salmon  fisheries,  Dr.  H* 
H.  Almond  advocaten  ''the  formation  of  all  proprleton 
of  salmon  netting  riKhtH  in  each  finhery  board  dlirtrlflt 
into  something  like  a  joint  Htock  company,  each  owimt 
of  course  holding  shares  in  proportion  to  the  valiia  oC 
his  fishery. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  bears  witness,  despite  all  change  and 
mutilation  of  his  plays,  to  the  genuine  appreciation  d 
Shakespeare  in  France. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ONE  of  the  articles  in  the  June  Contemporary  ealla 
for  separate  notice— Mr.  NuttalPs  on  the  flavor 
of  tobacco. 

CHRISTIAN  CONTINUITY  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Butcher  tells  the  story  of  Christiaat^  In 
the  Soudan.  Missionaries  from  Egypt  came  about  tlia 
end  otthe  fourth  century,  and  the  entire  hwd  was  aoon 
won  for  the  Chistian  faith.  Moslems  first  invaded  tlia 
Soudan  in  640.  Their  wars  on  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  Nubia  extorted  an  annual  tribute  of  SflOslaveafor 
the  Kaliph,  and  so  in  058  the  Arab  slave  trade  besHk 
But  the  Nubian  kingaom  was  powerful  enough  to  d^ 
feat  Moslem  Egypt  in  740  and  win  better  terms  fat  tbo 
Egyptian  Christians.  Frequent  difficulties  arose  from 
the  slave  trade  which  followed  the  slave  tribilSba» 
About  1000  A.D.  Khai*toum,  the  capital  of  the  southecn 
Christian  kingdom,  was  (leHcril)ed  by  a  Moslem  eiivo^ 
as  a  town  full  of  niaguiHcent  buildings,  spacious  nuui» 
sions,  and  churches  enriched  with  gold.  The  last  ChriOB 
tian  King  of  Nubia  began  to  reign  nl)out  the  beginnfaiii 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1501  a  negro  and  Modam 
dynasty  establi.Hhed  itself  in  the  Soudan  and  lasted  tm 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

**  Yet  it  muHt  not  l)e  supposed  that  Christianity  efm' 
died  entirely  out  of  the  Soudan.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  still  ISO  churcheaW" 
the  kingdom  of  Alouah,  and  they  made  a  fruitlem  ap^^ 
peal  u>  tlie  King  of  Abyssinia  to  send  them  the  prleelp{L  ,v 
whom  they  could  not  get  from  Egypt.    In  Nubia  llMiV<>  ■" 
number  is  not  likely  to  have  been  less.    In  1888  ll)iiiiii|j;ij 
Egyptian    patriarch   succeeded    in    getting   a 
through  to  Khartoum  and  maintaining  the  su( 
there  once  more.    The  final  blow  has  been  gtveOy 
are  told,  by  ourHclves.    Befote  Khartoum  fell  in 
the  bishop  of  Khartoum  brought  away  his  nuna 
safety  to  Cairo.  He  told  me  that  he  had  still  7  ohi 
in  his  diocese,  now  probably  all  destroyed.** 
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Bnt  after  Omdnrman  '*  the  rights  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants were  as  absolutely  Ignored  as  if  they  did  not 
exist."  The  English  conquerors  announced  that  the 
law  of  the  Koran  was  to  be  administered  :  *'No  word 
was  said  of  the  bishop's  court,  which  even  in  the  worst 
times  of  the  Moslem  tyranny  was  legally  empowered  to 
decide  all  matters  of  marriage  and  inheritance  for  the 
native  Christians."    Mr.  Butcher  concludes  : 

*' Shall  it  be  said  that  a  Christian  Church  which  has 
endured  through  centuries  of  Moslem  persecution  fell 
before  the  Christian  English  to  whom  they  looked  for 
deliverance?" 

OUR  PAPER  WEALTH. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  raises  a  Cassandra  voice  on  '*  The 
Art  of  Living  on  Capital."  '*What  a  tremendous 
fraud,"  he  exclaims,  "  upon  the  human  race,  these  na- 
tional and  public  debts  are  !  " 

"Realized  wealth — product  of  field  and  mine,  of  hand 
and  machine — is  dissipated,  perhaps,  and  yet  remains 
as  credit,  pot«nt  to  evolve  yet  more  wealth,  until  there 
almost  seems,  at  times  and  in  places,  to  be  nothing  left 
on  earth  but  stamped  paper  representing  some  form 
of  mortgage  on  human  labor.  ...  It  is  all  paper- 
government,  municipality,  railroad,  corporation,  gas 
company,  water  company,  industrial  company,  brewery, 
all  borrow  and  borrow  and  pledge  and  pledge  until  it  is 
verily  becoming  hard  to  find  a  business  house  which  is 
not  more  or  less  in  pawn ;  worse  still,  hard  to  find  a 
nook  where  the  major  share  of  the  products  of  man's 
industry  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  many  creditors.  .  .  . 
Let  but  one  great  wing  of  our  own  credit  fabric — and 
credit  means  debt  always — go  down,  and  the  demand 
for  a  liquidation  of  obligations  might  become  general." 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  NOVEL. 

A  most  fascinating  paper  on  "The  Social  Novel  in 
France  "  is  supplied  by  Mary  James  Darmesteter.  She 
recalls  Comte's  prophecy  that  the  art  of  the  future 
would  produce  as  its  triumph  the  sociological  poem, 
and  declares  that  his  ideal  novel  exists,  persists,  and 
flourishes.  M.  Anatole  France's  "Contemporary  His- 
tory" reflects  present-day  society  as  something  "not 
only  bad,  but  ludicrous  and  ineffectual,"  but  least  at- 
tacks education.  MM.  Barr^  and  Estaunie  in  their 
novels  inveigh  against  the  school  and  declare  that  a 
false  system  of  education  is  at  the  base  of  all  that  is 
wrong  in  France.  It  is,  they  complain,  artificial,  cast- 
iron,  centralized  ;  without  regard  to  the  specialities  of 
places  or  persons.  M.  Louis  Bertrand  takes  up  the 
colonial  question  in  his  romance,  the  point  of  the  story 
being  :  "In  this  French  novel  of  a  French  colony  there 
are  hardly  any  Frenchmen  ! " 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

"Religion  in  India"  is  the  title  of  the  paper  with 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  opens  the  June  Contein- 
porary.  It  is  a  mingling  of  a  traveler's  record  and  a 
theologian's  refiections.  One  thing  he  declares  to  be 
obvious  even  at  Bombay,  where  he  landed  : 

"The  Christian  mind  from  without  has  set  all  the 
native  forces  working  on  new  lines,  under  new  forms, 
and  toward  ends  which  are  not  as  yet  apparent.  It  has 
made  education  a  factor  of  change,  has  forced  it  for- 
ward, increased  its  efficiency,  and  loaded  it  with  new 
formative  influences.  It  has  made  the  Hindoo  more 
public-spirited,  the  Mohammedan  more  beneficent,  the 
Parsee  more  practical  and  philanthropic." 


THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  PLANET. 

"  The  Twentieth  Century  Peacemakers"  is  the  title  of 
a  long  and  thoughtful  survey  of  the  international 
situation  which  Albion  W.  Tourg6e  contributes  to  the 
June  Contemporary.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  problem 
presented  by  two  simultaneous  but  diametrically  op- 
posed unanimities :  the  unanimous  support  given  by 
the  English-speaking  world  to  Anglo-American  good 
fellowship  and  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

MR.  JOSEPH  ACLAND  contributes  to  the  June 
Fortnightly  a  very  valuable  review  from  the 
Liberal  standpoint  of  England's  twenty-five  years' 
financial  policy  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  return 
to  power  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1874.  The  paper  is 
packed  full  of  most  instructive  statistics  and  compari- 
sons, of  which  the  concluding  summary  may  be  given  : 
"Reviewing  the  twenty-five  years,  it  appears  that, 
exclusive  of  the  post-oflice,  the  revenue  has  increased 
from  £68,521,915  in  1874-85  to  £105,747,353  in  1898-99,  an 
increase  of  upward  of  54  per  cent.,  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  a  spirited  foreign  and  expansionist  policy. 
And  when  we  ask  who  has  chiefiy  contributed  to  this 
increase,  we  find  that  while  the  contribution  of  customs 
and  excise  has  fallen  from  73.83  to  55.95  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  revenue,  the  contribution  of  income  and  property 
taxes  has  risen  from  26. 17  to  44.05  per  cent. ;  and  while  in- 
come tax  was  at  the  rate  of  2d  in  the  pound  sterling,  it 
is  now  at  8d.  When  we  inquire  what  steps  have  been 
taken  by  pruning  and  grafting  to  fertilize  the  revenue 
and  develop  new  fruitage,  we  can  only  discover  Mr. 
Gladstone's  creation  of  the  beer  duty  in  place  of  the 
malt  duty  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  rearrangement 
of  the  death  duties;  the  prolific  fruitage  of  both 
changes  having  sustained  the  enormous  burden  of  ex- 
penditure of  recent  years." 

WANTED— A  FREE  HAND  IN  EGYPT. 

Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  writing  on  "Egypt  After 
Omdurman,"  recites  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
Great  Britain  by  the  international  statutes.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  convention  sketched  by  the  late  Lord 
Grey  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Queen  of  England 
should  now  be  framed.  It  should  be  communicated  to 
the  powers  in  a  note  stating  what  measures  England 
intended  to  adopt  for  the  relief  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Whittle 
would  impose  a  limit  of  time  for  such  convention,  and 
"  the  date  would  readily  occur  to  any  student  of  Egyp- 
tian affairs."  "  It  will  take  at  least  four  generations  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  improved  system  has  taken  root." 
Such  a  policy  would  have  a  magical  effect  in  developing 
the  resources  of  Egypt.  The  writer  thus  suggests  the 
time  for  its  adoption  : 

"After  a  few  months  the  labors  of  Lord  Kitchener  in 
the  organization  of  his  conquests  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  and  in  Sep- 
tember this  vast  southern  empire  will  be  restored  to  the 
world.  Then,  when  under  adequate  restrictions  Europe 
is  Invited  to  benefit  by  our  achievements,  then  will  be 
the  natural  time  for  the  orderly,  prosperous,  European- 
ized  government  of  the  Nile,  schooled  in  hardship  and 
in  thrift,  with  established  credit  and  a  secure  southern 
frontier,  to  claim  the  restoration  of  financial  freedom.** 
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A  PRIZE  FOR  THX  TRAHVAT  COMFAXT  PROMOTBR. 

Hr.  Arcblbald  IJttle  coutnuU  the  two  clttes,  Loudon 
and  Pekin.  Over  against  the  abeeuce  of  sanitation  in 
the  Chinese  capital  he  sets  the  prevalence  of  fog  and 
dtrt  in  tlie  British.  He  snggests  that  Pekin's  cUel  de- 
fects might  readily  be  removed  ; 

''Onr  sanltarf  engineers,  it  given  full  play,  are 
capable  of  devising  a  scheme  that  should  meet  all  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  place,  scarcity  of  funds  being 
not  one  of  the  least.  Taking  advantage  of  its  dry  air 
and  wenlth  of  open  spaces,  desiccation  on  a  large  scale 
would  probably  Iw  suggested,  and  were  such  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  sacred  city  permissible,  tramways  would  re- 
move the  produce  to  the  outskirtscheaply  and  effect- 
ively. Apropos  of  carriage  transport.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  uo  city  in  Asia  offers  a  more  promising 
field  for  the  cheap  and  popular  tram— horse  or  electric 
—than  Peicin  with  its  wide,  straight  avenues,  busy 
population,  and  present  absence  of  all  easy  means  of 
locomotion." 


THE  QUBBTION  o 


E  BHIPB,   7 


E  6D0DS." 


Mr.  J.  G.  Butcher,  M.P.,  contributes  a  valuable  dls- 
cnsalonof  the  declaration  of  Paris  with  its  four  artlclesi 

"1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolisbed. 

"a.  The  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  ex- 
cept contraband  of  war. 

"S.  Nentral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

"4.  Blockades  must  be  efl^ective." 

He  finds  that  Articles  1,  3,  and  i  ore  In  favor  of  Eng- 
land. Article  3  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  England, 
not  being  able  to  withdraw  from  one  without  with- 
drawing from  all,  would  consult  her  profit  as  well  as 
her  honor  by  maintaining  the  declaration  as  a  whole. 
FRAHCB  BINCB  1814. 

In  the  series  of  articlei!i  under  the  above  title.  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  has  now  arrived  at  the  famous  year 
1849,  which  he  sub-heads  "Four  Months  a  Republic." 
He  says : 

"  Authors  of  historical  manuals  whose  chief  desire  is 
to  print  dates  and  periods  indelibly  on  the  memory  In- 
form ua  that  the  French  republic,  founded  In  1S48, 
lasted  four  years,  on  the  ground  that  the  empire  wa« 
not  ofilcially  reestablished  till  ISfiS.  But  these  things 
are  formulas ;  the  truth  being  that  the  republic  of 
1848  lasted  exactly  four  months,  from  February  to 
June.  It  lived  Its  life  between  the  days  of  February 
and  the  days  of  June— that  is  to  say,  between  the  un- 
looked-for fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  fratricidal 
battle  which  gave  the  power  to  the  party  of  reaction. " 


THE  BALTIC  T 


BLACK   SEA  WATERWAT. 


The  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  paper  by  "S."  on 
"Russia's  Great  Naval  Enterprise:  The  Establishment 
of  Intercourse  Between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea." 
This  project  was  described  In  our  March  number  (page 
a4B). 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Andrew  I>nng  criticises  Mr.  Frazer's  theory  of 
totemlsm  as  an  effort  to  make  magic  the  primary  and 
religion  the  secondary  factor  In  human  speculation,  and 
as  Involving  a  stupendous  "  social  contract ; "  and  Mr. 
fl.  G.  ShellBj  writes  on  the  first  centenary  of  Thomas 
Hood,  irtio  was  bom  on  May  ^  1790. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIBW. 

QUITE  a  bulky  volume  greets  ua  this  Bumtfa  wHUa 
the  covers  ot  the  National  Review.  Vkm  ^ 
creone  in  slKe  is  due  to  a  special  snpplean«nt  kf 
Sir  Godfrey  Lushlngton,  in  review  ot  th«  wamfitmBf 
gainst  Captain  Dreyfus. 

FRENCH  INVASION   OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wihun  finds  confirmation  In  the  nont 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  orticleot  the  perslstcDt  baak- 
erlng  ot  tlie  French  mind  after  an  invasion  of  Omt 
Britain.  It  is  the  "cheap  war"  their  army  Btofl  m 
much  desire.  It  is  the  hereilitary  craving  to  wbltdt  balk 
the  First  and  Third  Napoleon  were  forced  to  jiald  st 
least  a  semblance  of  respect.  But,  he  argaes,  it.  ana 
the  great  Napoleon  shrank  from  the  task,  Irrooi  MM 
may  quail. 

"It  hardly  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  the  writar 
that  even  170,000  men  would  find  their  work  cut  fiat  to 
subjugate  England.  .  .  .  We  should  have  — illahfa  fa 
England  at  least  2.50  guns,  100,000  regulars,  80,000  udUyi^ 
180,000  volunteers,  and  these  when  heavy  dedoelfc^ 
hod  been  made.  .  .  ." 

The  peril  would  be  increased  were  Russia  to  Jnfc 
France.  Continental  strategists  would  think  i 
of  sacrificing  100,000  men  on  the  experiment  ot  »d< 
on  England's  coast.  The  writer's  moral  Is  to  ii 
British  naval  ascendency,  to  make  the  British  l. 
more  mobile,  and  to  substitute  the  watchfnl  tot  tti 
conclltatary  spirit. 


WHAT  II 


f  BESTOW  ON  ns. 


M;.  Bernard  Holland  inquires  after  the  ncmat  gt  |bt 
amoxlQg  popularity  of  Omar  Khayyam.  He  tUids  It  la 
the  decline  in  religious  lielief  which  mokes  th«  /jnafci 
Saxon  race  sympathize  with  the  old  Penlaa  i 
against  the  Mohammedan  puritanlsm  of  the  B 
Is  a  siren  song  of  the  pleasure) 
weather-worn  with  the  storms  of  doubt,  '^i-i 
cannot  regard  this  as  more  than  a  passlnt;  nuKid  : 

"  Our  race  Ls  too  serious  and  sober,  has  In 
for  too  many  eenturles,  inherits  to 
both  from  Catholic  and  Puritan  sourcei- 
than  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  slreos,  hull  re^fretUiii 
that  it  cannot  make  surrender.     What  i-,  In  followjS 
Perhaps  the  most  permanent  result  of  our  (jccupntiM 
of  India  will  be  not  the  ever-precariou&  i-i 
but  restoration  under  influences  flowing  In 
of  the  true  and  essential  meaning  ot  our  i.>' 

sodebasedln  the  West  by  association  will   ._ __^ 

ends,  optimistic  philosophy,   and  worldly  iinisjierlMi 

The  translation  in  the  nineteenth  centurj'  u'    ' 

books  of  the  East,  when  the  gold  in  tlit'tu   i.  slftdj 

from  the  dust,  may  prove  to  be  

than  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  the  f.ixi«num." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  I»w  announces  tiiai.  "th'>  Unttfll 
States  Is  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  flnain': 
has  known."  This  dismal  prospect  he  lii 
the  frenzy  of  Hpeoulation  which  follow,.il 
boom  and  the  vlctorous  war.  He  reports  I 
ver  and  anti-silver  wings  of  the  Democnulc  junrty  ii 
not  seemingly  able  to  ' '  flap  together." 

Lord  Monteagle  raises  an  alarm  agolnal  i 
monopoly  In  Ireland,  which  he  antlcipaivH  front  C 
bills  tor  the  abeorption  of  the  Watei ' 
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and  the  Waterf ord  &  Central  by  the  Great  Sonthem 
&  Western.  **  Practically  the  whole  railroad  system 
of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  *'  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  company.  He  urges  that  these  are  much  more 
than  private  bills. 

Miss  Catharine  Dodd  supplies  a  most  interesting 
"Study  in  Twins,"  brought  up  by  a  skilled  German 
kindergarten  teacher      

BLACKWOOD. 

THERE  is  much  good  reading  in  Blackwood  for 
June.  There  is  a  review  of  the  Dreyfus  case, 
with  a  striking  antithesis  in  opening  between  the  soli- 
tary confinement  of  the  prisoner  in  a  remote  island  and 
the  enormous  potency  he  has  had  on  French  an  Euro- 
pean life ;  he  has  been  "the  negative  ruler  of  France." 

A  writer  on  Wei-hai-Wei  and  its  value  as  a  naval 
station  pronounces  the  port  as  worse  than  useless  unless 
a  defensible  harbor  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  between 
£1,000,000  and  £2,000,000.  He  scouts  the  alternative  of 
withdrawal  as  impossible. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Dale  in  a  paper  on  polo  and  politics  deplores 
the  chasm  that  yawns  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
native  in  India.  Homes  and  universities  have  failed  to 
bridge  the  distance,  but  where  statesmen  and  professors 
have  not  succeeded  the  subaltern  has  hit  the  mark. 
"  On  the  polo  field  the  native  forgets  to  be  stiff  and  the 
Englishman  to  be  haughty.*'  There  is  much  imperial 
shrewdness  in  the  writer's  question :  "  Do  we  not  see 
here  that  the  real  solvent  of  race  distinctions  in  India 
is  to  be  found  in  sport,  and  that  in  giving  our  native 
fellow-subjects  our  love  for  our  manly  outdoor  recrea- 
tions we  insensibly  draw  closer  to  them  and  they  to 


us  ?"    Polo  being  of  Eastern  origin  is  suited  to  climate 
and  people  as  neither  cricket  nor  football  can  be. 

There  is  an  exciting  narrative  of  his  experiences  as 
"  a  prisoner  under  Napoleon,"  written  in  the  year  1822 
by  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy  and  now  edited  by 
Professor  Dowden.  It  is  a  story  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  moving  incident  equal,  as  the  editor  suggests,  to 
one  of  R.  Louis  Stevenson's  romances. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  chief  feature  in  Cornhill  for  June  is  the  triplet 
of  papers  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Next  may 
be  ranked  an  able  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  by 
Meredith  Townsend.  The  deceased  writer  is  described 
as  "  a  Scotch  lady  of  genius  "  who  "  could  dream  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deepen  or  evoke  faith  in  readers  whom 
nothing  else  could  move."  She  was  "a  very  noble 
character,  who  to  a  certain  extent  missed  her  path  in 
life  and  sacrificed  her  obvious  and  most  beneficial 
destiny  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  duty  to  kinsfolk  little 
worthy  of  such  devotion."  The  writer  would  "place 
her  exactly  where  she  obviously  placed  herself — that  is, 
next  after  George  Eliot  of  the  feminine  writers  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century." 

"  T.  E.  M."  gives  a  series  of  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  Japanese  ladies.  She  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  troops  left  for  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Chinese  campaign,  "for  the  next  eighteen  months  no 
Japanese  lady  crossed  our  thresholds  nor  was  to  be 
seen  at  home  or  abroad."  They  reappeared  when  the 
troops  returned.  "  The  chief  duty  of  a  Japanese  woman 
all  her  life  is  obedience." 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  anonymous  article 
in  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mond€8  on  freemasonry  in  France. 

AN  UNPUBU8HED  NAPOLEON  DOCUMENT. 

The  Comte  Remacle  publishes  in  the  first  May  num- 
ber a  new  document  bearing  upon  the  Napoleon  period. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Bourbons  in  exile  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  France,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
was  informed  daily  by  his  correspondents  of  all  that 
went  on  in  Paris.  The  reports  of  this  correspondence 
during  the  years  1802  and  1803  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  their  au- 
thenticity is  not  doubted,  but  their  authorship  remains 
unknown,  no  doubt  in  order  to  avoid  any  ill  conse- 
quences in  the  event  of  the  correspondence  being  inter- 
cepted. It  is  from  these  documents  that  Comte  Remacle 
gives  some  extremely  interesting  extracts,  and  he 
quotes  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers,  who  made  an  exten- 
sive use  of  them  for  his  history  of  the  Consulate,  that 
they  supply  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  illusions 
and  the  {Missions  of  that  absorbing  period  of  French 
history. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

Now  that  the  London  Times  publishes  as  a  matter 
of  course  messages  from  across  the  channel  headed  **By 
Wireless  Telegraph,**  It  is  no  longer  astonishing  to  find 
this  new  scientiflc  marvel  dealt  with  in  a  magazine 


article.  M.  Dastre  is  so  competent  an  observer  of  all 
scientific  matters  that  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  excep- 
tional weight.  In  his  short  paper  he  describes  the  ex- 
periments by  Signor  Marconi  with  which  the  British 
public  are  well  acquainted,  as  well  as  the  official  inves- 
tigations undertaken  by  the  French  Government  on 
board  the  dispatch-boat  Ibis,  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  not  only  has  communication  been  estab- 
lished between  one  coast  and  another  without  any 
visible  link  in  the  shape  of  wire  or  cable,  but  it  has  also 
been  established  between  a  ship  traveling  on  the  sea 
and  a  land  station.  The  possibilities  of  this  invention 
in  reducing  the  risk  of  shipwreck  are  obvious.  M. 
Dastre  at  the  same  time  frankly  recognizes  the  defects 
of  the  new  system  ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  secrecy 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  direct  the 
message  so  that  it  will  be  caught  by  one  particular  re- 
ceiver and  not  by  any  others  which  may  be  set  up  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  From  the  point  of*  view  of 
military  and  naval  tacticians  this  is  obviously  a  fatal 
defect,  and  until  it  shall  be  surmounted  we  shall  not 
see  the  system  adopted  by  the  fieets  and  armies  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  the  message  can  be  not  only  stolen,  . 
but  also  disturbed  by  another  and  possibly  hostile  re- 
ceiver. Another  defect  of  the  system  is  its  sensitive- 
ness to  the  electric  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere ; 
this  sensitiveness  also  characterizes  the  existing  tele- 
graph system,  but  in  a  much  less  marked  degree.  On 
the  whole,  M.  Dastre  regards  wireless  telegraphy  as 
not  much  more  than  agreat  hope. 


THE  AMEMCAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REylBWS. 


BDDCATTON   IN  HOLLAND. 

M.  de  Coubertin  contrlbutea  to  the  second  Blay  num- 
ber an  interaatinR  paper  on  the  educational  system  of 
the  Datch.  He*po)nte  out  that  public  education  in  the 
modem  world  Is  based  upon  one  of  two  (ormulaa— that 
of  oonstraint  and  that  of  liberty.  They  are  both  di- 
rected to  the  same  end— the  Improvement  of  the  nice— 
but  they  ptticeed  to  it  by  different  paths,  the  one  by 
emancipating  the  energieH  of  the  Individual  and  the 
other  by  subortKnating  them.  In  France  the  question 
baa  not  been  solved  flnalty  one  way  or  the  other,  Just 
as  Frenchmen  in  their  political  aspirations  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  Ideals  of  liberty,  while  In  their  adminis- 
trative system  the;  show  an  instinctive  tolerance  for 
constraint.  For  many  reasons  Holland  furnishes  an 
Interesting  field  for  educational  experiments— from  Its 
get^rapbical  contact  with  Germany,  its  historical  con- 
tact with  Bngland,  and  Its  persistent  and  Anally  suc- 
cessful struggles  for  political  freedom.  The  proverbial 
phlegm  of  the  Dutch  has  given  to  their  educational 
system  a  solidity  and  a  characteristic  common  sense 
which  other  countrien  have  lacked  ;  thus  the  Dutch, 
while  other  countries  are  plunged  in  bitter  controversy 
on  the  question  of  whether  living  or  dead  languages 
should  be  taught,  calmly  go  on  teaching  both,  side  by 
side,  with  the  most  excellent  results.  There  Is  no  need 
to  follow  M.  de  Coubertin  in  his  detailed  examinations 
of  the  different-educational  establish mcnts  of  Holland, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  be  puts  first  in  impor- 
tance the  influence  of  the  family,  which  continues 
throughout  all  the  first  period  of  the  public  education 
of  the  young  Dutchman,  The  family  is  in  Holland 
more  vigorous  than  in  France  and  more  united  than  In 
England,  the  authority  of  the  father  Is  stronger,  and 
the  ties  of  blood  are  more  respected.  In  France  family 
aSectlOD  easily  degenerates  Into  Indnlgence,  while  In 
England  the  spirit  of  independence  often  brings  about 
BelBshnesB  and  egotism  ;  these  opposite  dangers  are 
avoided  by  the  Dutch.  It  Is  too  often  forgotten  that 
tfao  Dutch  have  the  advantage  of  a  comparatively  an- 
cient language  of  their  own,  which  Is  not,  as  many 
people  imagine,  a  mere  derivative  of  German.  In  this 
connection  M,  de  Coubertin  relates  an  amusing  story. 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  to  a  Dutch  diplomat  who 
had  gained  over  him  some  slight  diplomatic  victory  ; 
"  Your  language  i.s  what  we  call  a  dialect."  The  Dutch- 
man bowed  respectfully  and  answered  :  "  A  dialect 
certainly,  hut  one  which  possessed  a  literature  before 
yours  had  a  grammnr."  Broadly  speaiing,  the  charac- 
teristics of  Dutch  education  are  a  considerable  modi- 
cum of  liberty  allowed  to  the  pupils,  together  with  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  unity— the  cement  which  holds 
together  the  whole  edifice  of  the  state. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IT  is  curiously  significant  of  bow  little  the  French 
tblnhers  and  writers  of  the  day  consider  a  general 
.  disarmament  possible,  that  of  the  three  chief  French 
reviews  for  the  month  of  May  only  one  deals  with  the 
question,  and  that  in  a  very  indirect  manner. 
THB  QUESTION  OF  DIBARUAMCHT. 

M.  Plngand,  In  the  second  number  of  the  Bevue  de 
Pari*,  attempits  to  prove  that  Napoleon  III.  was  In  a 
■ense  the  precnraor  of  Nicholas  IL    In   1840  Louis 


Napoleon  wrote  his  "Id^»  NapoleBnneB,'"  In  irtU 
curious  and  characteristic  work  he  set  out  to  uhow  tiat 
his  famous  uncle,  though  the  greatest  soldier  of  n 
times,  waa  essentially  a  peaceful  man  forced  into  fl 
In  order  to  defend  and  to  maintain  himself,  but  di 
of  bringing  about  the  reign  of  universal  peace.  Twttn 
years  later  Napoleon  III.  invented  the  famoos  pluHi 
"L'£mpfrc  c'cst  ta  Palx."  In  18M  he  declared  pub- 
licly that  the  time  when  great  want  would  be  ii^ml 
was  gone  by  forever ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  bis  'nWlinM 
meeting  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  At  Cbw 
bourg  ho  began  his  chat  with  the  Prince  Consort  bf 
reciting  to  him  a  poem  by  Schiller  on  the  advautagoaei 
pedce.  This  striking  fact  Is  recorded  and  dealt  vrfth  tt 
some  length  in  Sir  Tlii-odore  Martin's  "Life  of  Um 
Prince  Consort,"  M.  Pingauil,  whobasevidentlystndlad 
the  period  with  which  he  deals  with  extreme  care — tot, 
unlike  most  Frenchmen,  he  is  quite  familiar  with  Sun- 
land  and  Knglish  thought — quota's  at  some  lengtli  tha 
opinions  of  the  more  imiiortant  British  papers  of  tha 
fiOs,  and  apparently  considers  that  Napoleon  IIL  i 
quite  serious  in  bis  desire  to  bring  about  A  g 
disarmament.  lb  is,  howi-ver,  quite  clear  that  a 
the  present  C7.ar  of  KuHsia  Inspires  mo 
than  did  Napoleon  III,,  or  that  the  world  has  b 
far  more  pacific,  for  the  French  Kniperor  received  oolj 
snubs  from  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  RoariMt 
Of  the  five  great  powers  only  one— Italy— was  reAUf 
willing  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  proposed  paaea 
congress, 

THE   FREKCH   NAVV. 

In  both  numbers  of  the  Revue  much  space  la  glTcn  to 
an  anonymus  article  dealing  with  what  would  ba  tfet ' 
position  of  the  French  navy  on  a  war  footing.  Tha 
writer  severely  criticises  the  present  state  of  ***"g^ 
and  he  advocates  the  urgent  need  of  certain  refoma 
which  would  be,  he  declares,  easily  carrlii!  lini  if  oalgM 
sense  and  good-will  were  shown  by  thoti-  wl.  '  ■  ■  " 
their  hand  the  destinies  of  France.  The  win 
Is  too  technical  to  be  here  more  tban  a)lu<k'd  to,  tifl, 
those  interested  In  the  navies  of  the  world  will  tlml  | 
valuable  as  showing  what  are  the  opinion-  nt  h  FrciH 
expert  who  advises  his  readers  (o  study  Ai\ 
Ilton's  work  on  the  "Organization  of  thi-  AdnilrnltJ^V 
Although  he  carefully  nlwtains  from  blauiiiig  indivt4fl| 
als,  the  writer  evidently  considers  it  a  grviii  niiMforl.ui 
that  the  French  navy  should  l)e  from  linu'  to  t. 
handed  over  toa  civilian  mliiixter  of  miirliif  who 
know  but  very  little  of  the  work  he  has  iinrli^rljikcR  ti 
do, 

FRENCH  KOEIKIUS  l-OLICY. 

Vet  another  article  bearing  directly  on  ciiutt.'nipora 
politics  is  entitled  "Our  Dilemma  in  Reg.'nil  luFnra' 
Politics."  The  writer  nttaclies  immense  iin| 
the  late  American-Spanish  War,  He  inn-. 
America  can  now  count  from  a  fighting  |ii>liil  of  viv) 
as  a  great  jwiwer,  and  he  eviilently  fears  fnr 
Anglo-Saxon  coalition.  Although  a  gr»iii  | 
tbe  Franco- KusHlnn  alliance,  he  has  no  illii 
the  part  Hu-ssia  will  play  wiTe  a  maritlmi'  hi 
France  and  Rngland  to  be  declared.  Ind-'^'il. 
his  readers  that  It  would  be  aluurd  to  ex  \>rri  Hniwla  b 
take  an  active  part  In  the  mat(«r,  and  hi.'  ; 
what  has  perhaps  been  too  little  understond 
—that  the  great  value  to  France  of  an  alliance  v 
Russia  Is  that  it  completely  protects  her  from  a 
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erous  attack  from  Grermany.  From  his  point'of  view 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  only  two  courses  open 
to  French  diplomacy :  one  is  to  form  a  new  triple 
alliance  in  which  the  component  parts  shall  be  France, 
Russia,  and  England  ;  the  other  to  promote  an  equally 
close  understanding  between  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADAME  ADAM'S  magazine  for  May  is  rather 
more  topical  in  the  English  fashion  than  usual. 
Thus  we  have  a  study  of  Balzac  in  view  of  his  centen- 
ary from  the  practiced  pen  of  M,  Albalat,  and  the  burn- 
ing question  of  Samoa  is  dealt  with  in  another  paper. 

THE  AFRICAN  QUESTION. 

To  the  first  May  number  an  anonymous  writer  contril>- 
utes  an  article  on  the  African  question  which  supports 
the  theory  that  France  regards  a  war  with  England  as 
at  any  rate  possible,  if  not  probable.  The  writer  con- 
siders that  two  courses  are  open  to  France,  either  to  re- 
enforce  her  fleet  until  it  is  able  to  beat  the  English  fleet 
or  to  find  on  dry  land  some  field  of  battle  on  which  the 
French  troops  may  be  able  to  prove  their  immense  su- 
periority to  the  English.  The  first  course  is  dismissed 
as  illusory,  for  the  reason  that  France  is  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  at  the  same  moment  an  army  as 
strong  as  that  of  Germany  and  a  fleet  as  powerful  as 
that  of  England.  We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
second  method,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
writer  dismisses  any  such  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land as  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the 
pages  of  the  Remte  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  standing  army  of  England  is  only  a 
show  army,  incapable  of  serious  resistance ;  he  takes 
for  granted  the  capture  of  London ;  but  what  then  ? 
Would  England  then  give  up  the  struggle?  He  has 
too  much  respect  for  British  tenacity  to  believe  it.  In- 
spired by  the  example  of  France  in  1870,  she  would 
organize  armies  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  as  France 
organized  them  behind  the  Loire,  and  the  issue  of  such 
a  struggle  would  be  too  doubtful.  To  attack  England 
in  her  own  home,  he  concludes,  truly  enough,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  not  for  some  hours, 
nor  even  for  some  days,  but  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  Brusquely  he  reveals  his  real  plan  :  the  base 
of  operations  is  to  be  Algiers  and  the  objective  point 
Egypt.  The  Algerians,  a  warlike  race,  are  better  sol- 
diers than  the  Egyptians,  and  England  in  the  recently 
concluded  convention  has,  like  a  true  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, reserved  the  richest  countries,  while  the  most 
valiant  peoples  have  fallen  to  the  possession  of  France. 

SAMOA. 

M.  Mury  describes  in  the  second  May  number  the 
archipelago  of  Samoa,  but  more  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque than  to  the  disturbing  political  problems 
which  are  in  process  of  solution  there.  He  attributes 
the  constant  quarrels  in  the  archipelago  partly  to  the 
religious  differences  caused  by  missionary  enterprise, 
partly  to  the  ancestral  and  tribal  quarrels.  M.  Mury's 
account  of  the  recent  disturbances  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  tenderness  to  the  English  and  the  Americans, 
whom  he  bluntly  accuses  of  bad  faith,  and  he  is  unmis 
takably  delighted  with  what  he  describes  as  the  check 
administered  to  them  by  Herr  von  Billow  in  the  Reich- 
stag last  April. 


TnK  CRUSADE  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM. 

Baron  Angot  des  Rotours  describes  the  more  recent 
developments  of  the  temperance  crusade.  The  blue 
color  generally  associated  with  teetotalism  seems  fairly 
general  among  opponents  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  various 
countries.  Thus  the  French  Anti-Alcohol  Union, 
founded  in  1895,  hjus  a  blue  star  for  its  distinctive  mark. 
The  Baron  goes  on  to  explain  that  alcoholism  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  drunkenness,  and  naturally  is  a 
much  more  subtle  and  difficult  enemy  to  combat ;  in- 
deed, it  is  curious  that  the  very  word  alcohol,  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  means  a  subtle  thing,  and  it  was  first 
employed  as  a  medicine  solely.  The  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  France  is  increasing  enormously,  although 
one  or  two  special  forms  of  it  may  show  a  decrease. 
M.  des  Rotours  enlarges  on  the  physiological  destruc- 
tion which  is  wrought  by  alcohol  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  muscular  forces,  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  digestion.  How,  then,  does  he  propose  to  deal  with 
this  social  disease  ?  In  three  ways :  (1)  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  (2) 
state  action  against  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors ;  (3) 
a  vigorous  and  free  propaganda  against  the  indulgence 
in  alcohol.  Of  the  three  he  expects  most  from  the 
third,  and  praises  the  efforts  of  the  prohibitionists, 
notably  those  of  Miss  Frances  Willard. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  peace  conference  continues  to  be  the  principal 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  Italian  reviews  for  May. 
By  far  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  subject 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  ex-prime  minister,  Francesco 
Crispi.  He  sends  to  the  Nuova  Antologia  (May  16)  a 
few  brief  notes  giving  his  full  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
gramme laid  before  the  conference  at  The  Hague  and 
relates  an  incident  not  without  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  In  August,  1877,  Crispi  called  on  Gambetta 
in  Paris  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Church  and 
the  army  were  the  main  obstacles  to  a  democratic 
government  in  France.  Gambetta  agreed,  declaring 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  latter  evil  lay  in  universal 
disarmament,  and  begged  Crispi  to  sound  Bismarck  on 
the  subject  in  discreet  fashion.  A  few  weeks  later 
Crispi  met  the  Iron  Chancellor  at  Gastein  and  intro- 
duced the  subject.  But  Bismarck  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement. "  Disarmament,"  he  affirmed, "  is  not  pos- 
sible in  practice.  Military  institutions  vary  in  each 
country,  and  even  if  all  the  armies  could  be  put  on  a  peace 
footing,  the  nations  concerned  would  not  be  on  an  equal- 
ity as  regards  offensive  and  defensive  operations.*'  In  con- 
clusion he  declared  that  the  problem  might  safely  be 
left  to  the  peace  societies.  Over  the  exclusion  from  the 
conference  of  the  Pope  Crispi  naturally  rejoices,  and 
expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  "specious  argu- 
ments" of  the  Vatican  should  have  proved  of  no  avail. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  which  is 
in  no  sense  whatever  an  organ  of  the  Vatican,  protests 
energetically  in  one  or  two  articles  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  conference  against  the  action  of  the 
Italian  Government,  and  condemns  it  as  a  serious  diplo^ 
matic  blunder.  The  Riforma  Sodale  prints  an  exceed- 
ingly lengthy  philosophical  article  on  thS  peace  ideal, 
tracing  its  development  through  history,  and  more 
especially  through  the  present  century.  The  ideal  of  a 
universal  peace  the  writer  unhesitatingly  condemns  as 
a  Utopian  dream. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

RECENT    AMERICAN    AND    FOliKION    PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
The  Phlllpploe  Islands,    By  John  Foreuan.    Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    8to,  pp.  608.    New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sodb,    16. 

All  vtbo  tried  to  Inform  themselves  on  the  Phllli>pliiea 
last  year,  after  Admirul  Dewey's  "discovery"  of  the  Islmud^ 
mast  recall  the  fact  that  abont  the  only  English  authorltr 
on  the  snhjeet  who  flgured  In  tlie  cataloBuee  ot  the  pnhllo 
Ifbrariea  was  John  Foreman.  Mr.  Foreman  hod  lived  for 
man^  years  in  the  iNlands  and  had  traveled  over  the  archi- 
pelago more  than  any  other  Anglo-SaiDO  resident,  lie  cams 
to  know  the  nilplnos  intimately  and  to  anderstond  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived.  So  valuable  wa«  Mr, 
Foreman's  knowledge  of  the  country  and  Its  Inhabitants 
thOH  Bcquireit.  that  the  American  peace  commlsslonera  at 
Paris  last  year  sought  hla  expert  testimony,  A  new  edition 
of  hla  book  has  now  been  publiehed.  revised  and  brooght 
np.  to  date.  It  Includes  an  account  of  the  Tagalog  Insnnee- 
tlon  of  18911,  and  also  a  complete  record  of  the  nt«otlatlona 
and  operations  preceding  the  battle  of  Manila.  An  authen- 
tic map  o(  the  Islands  accompanies  the  volume. 

lodUBtrlal  Cuba.    Bf  Robert  P.  Porter.    Svo,  pp.  ^S. 

New  York  :  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    W.SO. 

Mt.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  recently  served  aa  special 
commlsaloner  for  the  United  States  to  Cuba  aod  Porto  Rloo, 
has  made  a  caretnl  study  of  present  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial coodltlons  Id  Cnba,  with  reference  to  the  opportunltlee 
prevented  there  for  American  capital,  enterprise  and  labor. 
The  resnlts  of  his  Investigations  are  embodied  In  the  volume 
Just  published.  The  Informatloo  grlven  by  Hr.  Porter  la  the 
freshest  and  most  reliable  that  can  be  had.  As  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Qovernment.  Mr.  Porter  bad  special  and  an- 
OHual  lactUtlea  for  aecurlng  such  InformaUon.  His  book, 
therefore,  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  standard  reference 
books  on  the  subject. 
Everything  About  Our  New  PossesslouB.    By  Thonuw 

J.  Vivian  and  Ruel  P.  Smith,    lamo,  pp.  189.    New 

York :  K  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    eo  cents. 

The  compilers  of  this  little  handbook  have  gathered 
(rem  varioos  sources  much  useful  Information  about  Caba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  This  Information, 
digested,  classified,  and  systematically  arranged,  makes  a 
convenient  volume  for  reference. 

A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic.  By  Frederick  G. 
Jackson.  With  Preface  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  Leo- 
pold McCllDtock.  8to,  pp.  sxlIi-M).  New  York : 
Harper  Se  Brothers.    $6. 

Mr.  Prederiek  O.  Jackson's  account  of  his  "  l^onsand 
Days  In  the  Arctic"  now  takes  its  place  by  the  sldeot  Kan- 
sen's  "  Farthest  North  "  as  a  record  of  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  oor  knowledge  ot  the  pol*T  regions.  The  book 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Jackson-Harms  worth  expedition 
with  iU  nearly  three  years  of  experiences  in  the  frozen 
North.  By  this  expedition  Franz-Joset  Land  was  for  the 
first  time  sclentiflcally  explored.  All  the  resolts  of  this  ex- 
ploration, however,  do  not  appear  In  the  present  work,  which 
Is  meant  to  be  a  popular  pnbUcatlun,  the  sclentlBc  work  of 
the  expedition  belns  reserved  for  another  volume.  The  ex- 
pedition proved  beyond  question  that  the  North  pole  canmt 
be  reached  by  way  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  a  discovery  of 
BDch  importance  as  this  Is  enoovh  of  Itself  to  Jostlfy  tlie  im- 
mense haaard  and  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  Frani- 
Josef  Land,  Instead  ot  being  a  continent,  as  we  once  snp- 
poaed,  is  found  t«  oontlst  ot  numerotw  Islands  of  oompara- 


tlvely  small  area.    Tlie  vast  number  of  new  facU  tlwt  wa 
brought  to  light  in  the  expluratloti  of   these  islanda  ■ 
made  the  subject  matter  ot  Mr.  Jackson's  book.    The  paU 
seems  never  to  grow  weary  of  thcsejournalsotarctlo  tnwi 
and  this  latest  contribution  bids  fair  tobeootles 
than  Nansen's  hook  of  two  years  ago.    The   [ 
from  which  lllualrHtiona  were  niuile  seem  to  have  been  n 
successful  aa  a  rule  tlmn  those  taken  h;  Nansen  and  Ui 
party. 

The  Trail  of  the  Goldseekers.    A  Record  of  Trav«l  la 

Prose  and  Venw.    By  Hamlin  Garland.    13nio,  pp. 

361.    New  York:  The  MocnjIlUaCompaDy.    tl-SOL 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Hamlin  Oarland  tells  liliiimiiiilimiw 

onblslongjonmeytoand  from  the  Klondike  In  IMS.    Ifwr 

writers  have  described  this  Journey,  hut  no  one  111  iiilwlllW 

from  Mr.  Garland's  pi>ltit  of  view,    Mr.  Garland  saja  tlMt 

to  take  part  in  the  great  movement  across  the  wllderiMM. 
believing  It  to  be  the  last  great  roarrli  of  the  kind  wUdl 
would  ever  come  In  America.  He  says :  "  I  wished  tO  retan 
to  the  wilderness  also,  to  forget  the  books  and  theories  «t 
art  and  social  problems,  and  come  again  fai:e  to  faoewltk 
the  great  free  spaces  of  woods  and  skies 
literary  gifts  Chat  have  given  dlstlnctlc 
earlier  stories  have  combined  to  make  this  perhaps  the  n 
readable  Journal  of  Alaskan  travel  that  h  ,  .  _  .  _ 
Interspersed  through  the  book  are  many  brief  poem*  mi^ 
gested  by  the  Journey,  and  these  also  add  to  the  Interaat  smI 
attractiveness  of  the  narrative. 

Two  Womeu  In  the  Klondike.    By  Mary  S.  HltebocMk. 

Syo,  pp.  489.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sima.   Hi 

This  is  a  story  of  a  Journey  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  A. 

Hitchcock  and  her  friend  Miss  Edith  Van  Buren  to  theaoU 

flelds  of  AUska.    It  Is  moch  more  than  a  Journal  Of  tn*«l. 

for  It  gives  a  circumstantial  reconl  of  actual  eiperienoaa  la 

Dawson  City  covering  a  considerable  period  of  tim 

likely  that  a  similar  record  has  ever  before  b*''^i 

and  the  point  of  view  Is  so  dilTerent  from  thatof  1 1 

KloDdlkebook  that  Doone  wholsatallinCereelir 

eratnre  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  miss  It.    \ 

cock's  style  Is  vivacious,  and  the  reader cannrji 

entertained  by  the  mishaps,  serious  and  amualuk^ 

ried  the  monotony  of  existence  for  these  twb  | 

resolute  American  women  In  tlielr  Arctic  plom  n 

ahnndredpholographlc  lUustrationeaccorapaii)  ilmtvxt.  i 

Alaska.      Its   History   and   Resources,    Gold    Kieldi 

Routes,  and  Scenery.    By  Miner  Brucu. 

387.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ( 

The  second  edition  of  Miner  Bruces's  "Alii 

helpful  book  of  reference,  containing  chapterx  <i 

fields,  with  much  Interesting  material  on  other  j 
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subjects  ot  climate,  agriculture,  fisheries,  at 

Bmce's  work  may  be  regarded  aa  one  ot  the  ti 

authorities. 

Alaska  aud  the  Klondike.    A  Journey  to  tt 

dorado,  with  Hints  to  the  Traveller.    By  Angt 

Heilprin.    12mo,  pp.  315.    New  York :  1).  Applet 

&Co.    ll.To. 

Professor  Hellprln'a  book  records  a  geoloeist' 
slonsof  the  Klondike,  and  Is  perhaps  the  Orst  (jre 
ot  the  Alaskan  gold  problem  by  a  scientist  whci  In 
flr«t-hand  investigation.     Professor  Heilprin  nai 

"     '      *     Journey  covering  a  period  troni  the  end  a 
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July  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  narrative  abounds 
in  suggestions  to  the  intending  traveler  and  prospector. 
Special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  illustrations,  which 
are  among  the  best  photographic  reproductions  of  Alaskan 
scenery  that  have  come  to  our  notice.  The  book  is  supplied 
with  three  excellent  maps. 

Letters  from  Japan.  A  Hecord  of  Modem  Life  in  the 

Island  Empire.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.    3  Vols., 

8vo,  pp.  416—400.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $7.50. 

This  work,  which  was  written  by  the  wife  of  the  British 
minister  to  Japan,  deals  chiefly  with  persons  and  events  as 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  resident  of  Tokyo,  although 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  people,  both  rich 
and  poor,  are  also  described.  Mrs.  Fraser  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  interesting  photographs. 
The  two  volumes  are  supplied  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham.  A  Description  of 
Its  Fabric,  and  a  Brief  History  of  the  Episcopal  See. 
By  J.  E.  Bygate.  12mo,  pp.  117.  London  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   60  cents. 

A  series  of  monographs  has  been  planned  to  supply  visit- 
ors to  the  great  English  cathedrals  with  accurate  and  well- 
illustrated  guide-books  at  a  popular  price.  The  aim  of  each 
writer  has  been  to  produce  a  work  compiled  with  sufficient 
knowledge  and  scholarship  to  be  of  value  to  the  student  of 
archeBology  and  history,  and  yet  not  too  technical  in  lan- 
guage for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  visitor  and  tourist.  The 
little  book  on  Durham  Cathedral  is  based  very  largely  on 
the  writer^s  personal  acquaintance  with  the  building,  and 
the  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  sketohes  and  drawings 
by  the  writor  and  from  recent  photographs. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal  and  Antrim.  By 
Stephen  Gwynn.  8vo,  pp.  819.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Through  the  Turf  Smoke.  The  Love,  Lore,  and  Laugh- 
ter, of  Old  Ireland.  By  Seumas  MacManus.  16mo, 
pp.  294.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

It  happens  that  two  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of 
the  season  have  to  do  with  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Stophen  Qwynn,  in  his  volume  entitled  ''Highways  and 
Byways  in  Donegal  and  Antrim,**  has  brought  together  an 
immense  amount  of  interesting  material  about  a  region  not 
often  visited  by  American  tourists,  but  well  remembered  in 
many  an  Irish-American  home.  The  drawings  contributed 
by  fifr.  Hugh  Thomson  add  much  to  the  interest  and  attract- 
iveness of  the  book.  ''  Through  the  Turf  Smoke  "  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories  which  have  their  origin  in  the  same  remote 
quarter  of  Ireland.  Mr.  MacManus  has  preserved  for  us  in 
this  little  book  some  charming  examples  of  Donegal  folk- 
lore and  humor. 

Irish  Life  and  Character.  By  Michael  MacDouagh. 
Second  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  882.  New  York  :  Thomas 
Whittaker.    $1.75. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  has  also  made  an  entertaining  collec- 
tion of  Irish  stories,  some  of  which  would  be  recognized  as 
old  friends,  while  all  are  fairly  representative  of  the  true 
Irish  spirit. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin.  12mo,  pp.  587.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.40. 

The  first  volume  in  Appleton*s  ''Twentieth  Century 
Series  **  of  text  books  Is  a  work  by  Professor  McLaughlin 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  designed  to  trace  the  main 
outlines  of  natioxial  development,  to  show  how  the  American 


people  came  to  be  what  they  are.  Professor  McLaughlin 
has  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  very  highest  reputation  as  a 
student  and  teacher  of  American  history.  His  book  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
proportion  of  events.  The  illustrative  material  included 
has  also  received  careful  attention,  and  merely  imaginary 
pictures,  having  no  real  historical  value,  have  been  rigidly 
excluded.  The  book  is  provided  with  an  excellent  series  of 
maps. 

The  Old  Northwest.  The  Beginnings  of  Our  Colonial 
System.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Revised  Edition.  8vo, 
pp.  480.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    $1.75. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Hinsdale's  "  The  Old  North- 
west "  has  Just  appeared,  containing  new  notes  and  refer- 
ences, and  with  the  final  chapter  largely  rewritten.  This 
volume  also  contains  a  noteworthy  list  of  maps. 

The  Rough  Riders.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  8vo,  pp. 
298.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  might  reasonably  have  asked  for- 
giveness for  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  "  Story  of  the  Rough 
Riders,"  written  as  it  was  in  the  leisure  moments  of  stump- 
ing the  State  of  New  York  and  winning  the  governorship. 
How  any  one  could  find  time  to  do  even  passable  literary 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  which,  last  fall,  surrounded 
the  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
people  who  have  not,  like  this  tremendous  worker,  an  abso- 
lutely unlimited  store  of  nervous  energy.  But  the  Colonel 
needs  no  apology  for  the  work.  Every  line  of  the  story  of 
the  meteoric  regiment  has  it  share  of  the  Rooseveltian,  in- 
fectious enthusiasm.  The  volume  now  appearing  is  paore 
satisfactory  than  the  periodical  chapters  in  Scribtwr^a^  which 
appeared  in  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  for  ifwas 
frequently  hard  to  be  shut  off  with  a  chapter.  The  colonel 
and  author  recites  his  friendship  with  Leonard  Wood,  the 
coming  of  their  opportunity,  the  equipping  and  disciplining 
of  the  regiment  at  San  Antonio,  the  Journeys  to  Tampa  and 
Cuba,  Las  Guasimas,  San  Juan,  the  trenches,  the  return, 
Camp  Wyckoff,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  brave  fellows  in 
September.  The  Colonel  has  kept  well  within  the  lines  of 
courtesy  and  discretion  in  describing  the  situation  which 
led  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  famous  Round 
Robin,  but  where  it  is  necessary  and  right  for  him  to 
lay  blame  for  incompetence  and  negligence,  whether  it  be 
on  transportation  lines  or  quartermasters,  he  does  it  with 
characteristic  directness  and  blunt  force.  The  story  is  told 
in  good,  strong,  simple  English,  by  the  man  who  knew  best 
of  all  men  the  things  he  told,  and  is  fully  equal  to  the  an- 
ticipations that  it  would  be  the  best  of  the  many  contem- 
porary contributions  to  history  on  this  subject. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with  Spain. 
With  Introduction  by  Nelson  A.  Miles.  82  parts, 
folio,  16  pp.  each  part.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Paper,  25  cents  per  part.  Sold  only  by 
subscription  for  the  entire  work. 

In  the  eight  parts  of  "  Harper*s  Pictorial  History  of  the 
War  with  Spain  **  that  have  appeared  since  our  first  notice 
of  this  work,  the  narrative  has  been  carried  down  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  harbor,  Hobson^s  ex- 
ploit, and  the  operations  at  Guantanamo.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  illustration  set  by  the  earlier  numbers 
has  been  well  maintained.  The  text,  too,  is  Interesting,  and 
has  a  permanent  value.  Many  of  the  accounts  of  episodes 
and  phases  of  the  war  are  contributed  by  participants,  and 
though  brief  and  unpretentious,  are  clearly  written  and 
cover  the  essential  facts.  The  things  for  which  tlie  war 
with  Spain  will  be  chiefiy  remembered  are  all  brought  out 
in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

Log  of  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  Gloucester.  8vo,  pp.  188. 
Annapolis,  Maryland :  U.  8.  Naval  Institute.   $1.50. 

The  log  of  the  United  States  gunboat  OfUmcesUr^  which 
achieved  such  unusual  distinction  under  the  command  of 
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LienteDant-Cknnmaiider  Richard  Walnwright  daring  the 
war  with  Spain,  has  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute  by  permission  of  the  Navy  Department* 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Commander  Walnwright, 
portraits  of  the  other  officers,  the  crew,  and  various  other 
illustrations  made  from  photographs. 

History  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  By  Henry 
Watterson.  8vo,  pi).  670.  Akron,  Ohio  :  The  Wer- 
ner Company.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson's  pen  illumines  any  subject  that 
it  tou(>hcs,  and  it  may  always  bo  taken  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  genuine  value  in  anything  to  which  he  would  sign 
his  name.  Mr.  Watterson's  story  of  tlie  war  with  Spain 
does  not  take  on  importance  from  its  special  testimony  as  to 
disputed  facts,  for  it  is  not  as  a  first  hand  observer,  but 
rather  as  a  general  student  and  critic  of  the  history  and 
policy  of  the  country  that  the  famous  editor  of  the  CourieT' 
Journal  takes  up  this  subject.  In  the  future,  the  contem- 
porary writings  of  men  like  Mr.  Watterson  and  Mr.  Hal- 
stead  on  the  Spanish-American  War  will  be  chiefly  valuable 
for  what  they  will  reveal  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  one  of  the  greatest  tuming-points  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

America  in  the  East.    A  Glance  at  Our  History,  Pros- 
pects, Problems,  and  Duties  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  William  Elliot  Gdffis.     12mo,  pp.  244.     New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $1.60. 
The  papers  on  "America  in  the  East"  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Outlook  by  Dr.  Griffis  have  been  reprinted, 
together  with  much  fresh  material,  in  book  form.    Dr.  Griffis 
spent  some  time  in  Japan  many  years  ago,  and  is,  perhaps, 
as  well-acquainted  with  our  past  relations  in  the  far  EoBt 
as  any  American  outside  of  the  diplomatic  or  naval  service. 
His  views  of  American  capacity  to  deal  with  pending  and 
coming  problems  are  decidedly  optimistic. 

The  Making  of  Hawaii.    A  Study  in  Social  Evolution. 

By  William   Fremont    Blackman.     8vo,  pp.  266. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Professor  Blackman  has  made  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Hawaiian  development.  As  a  field  for  the  study 
of  certain  important  social  problems  Hawaii  is  peculiar. 
There  temperate  and  tropical  climates  are  blended,  widely 
different  races  are  mingled,  civilized  and  aboriginal  peoples 
come  in  cx)ntact,  and,  finally,  industries  are  controlled  by 
corporations  to  an  unusual  degree.  All  these  and  many 
other  striking  phenomena  are  described  in  Professor  Black- 
man*s  book,  which,  as  the  author  says,  is  not  so  much  a 
history  as  a  study  of  social  development. 

The  Real  Hawaii.    Its  History  and  Present  Condition. 

By  Lucien  Young.     12mo,  pp.  871.     New  York  : 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1.S0. 

Lieutenant  Young*s  volume  is  a  history  of  Hawaiian 

politics,  with  a  full  account  of  present  industrial  and  social 

conditions.    During  a  period  of  seven  months  before  and 

seven  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 

in  1862-98,  Lieutenant  Young  was  stationed  at  Honolulu  on 

the  Boston.    He  knew  the  inner  history  of  the  revolution, 

and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  men 

of  all  parties.    He  is  thus  in  a  position  to  write  an  accurate 

account  of  the  events  of  that  period.   An  appendix  contains 

important  statistical  information  relating  to  the  islands  and 

their  products. 

Justice  to  the  Jew.    The  Story  of  What  He  has  Done 
for  the  World.    By  Madison  C.  Peters.    8vo,  pp. 
860.    New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1. 
The  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  of  New  York  City  under- 
takes in  this  volume  to  tell  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Jew. 
He  brings  to  light  many  facts  commonly  overlooked  or 
Ignored,  as,  for  essmple,  the  part  taken  by  Spanish  Jews  in 


the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  pre-RevolatioiiAi7 
ments  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States.    Many  of 
here  given  are,  doubtless,  new  to  the  majority  of 
Jews  themselves. 


The  Dreyfus  Story.    By  Richard  W.  Hale.    16iiiOp  pp,  i 

Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    50  cents. 

In  this  little  iNKik  Mr.  Richard  W.  Hale  of  the 
Bar  attempts  to  tell  Just  what  Dreyfus  did  and  wluit 
done  to  him,  from  a  lawyer^s  point  of  view.  Tlie  book  is 
from  legal  verbiage,  however,  and  is  addressed  to  thei 
reader,  bringing  out  the  main  points  in  French  InstltBtlOBS 
that  are  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 

The  Story  of  the  BritiHh  Race.    By  John  Munro.    16iii0b 
pp.  228.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    40  oeilti. 

In  Appleton*s  **  Library  of  Useful  Stories,**  Mr.  J6km 
Munro  has  included  *'  Tlie  Story  of  the  British  Race.**  TUB 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  results  of  recent  invesUgatloiMliy 
anthropologists  before  the  general  public  in  famiUar  la^ 
guage.  It  is  intended  to  deHtn)y  some  errors  regardlniptiis 
origin  and  pedigree  of  the  nation  which  have  long  existed  In 
our  literature.  In  successive  chapters  it  discusses  the 
pean  race,  the  pioneers  of  Britain,  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish. 


Selections  from  the  Sources  of  English  History. 

a  Supplement  to  Text-Books  of  English  HIsioty. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Colby, 
pp.  xxxvi— 825.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Qi 
Co.    $1.50. 

Professor  Colby  "has  made  a  painstaking  seleotton ; 
the  chief  original  sources  of  English  history  from  the ' 
of  Cessardown  to  1882.    These  documents  have  been 
ered  from  many  places,  and  probably  no  one  library—in 
country,  at  least— contains  them  all.    The  book  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  in  the  teaching  of  E!nglish  histavy; 

The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise.    By  Barton  H.  Wise.  JBm^ 
pp.  xiii— 484.    New  York :    The  MaomilUn 
pany.    $8. 

The  life  of  the  famous  governor  of  Virginia  wai 
by  his  grandson,  the  late  Barton  H.  Wise  of  the  BiohiWHid 
bar,  and  has  only  recently  been  published.    It  covers 
period  of  (Governor  Wise*s  services  in  Congress  from 
*44,  his  career  as  minister  to  Brazil  from  1844  to  *IT« 
services  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
and  in  the  Virginia  Secession  Convention  of  1861,  his  splilftiA 
campaign  against  the  Know-nothing  party  in  186S,  the  John 
Brown  raid,  and  his  services  in  the  Confederate  army  •■  a 
brigadier-general.     The  book  throws  much   light  on  $tm' 
social  and  political  conditions  of  Virginia  from  1880  to  Iks 
time  of  the  Civil  War. 

John  Milton.  A  Short  Study  of  His  Life  and  Woital 
By  William  P.  Trent.  12mo,  pp.  285.  NewYoikl 
The  Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 

Professor  Trent  claims  for  his  study  of  Milton  no  il^' 
ment  of  special  novelty  further  than  some  unusual  irrnnplM 
and  proportioning  of  the  biographical  and  critical  matarisiL 
His  purpose  in  writing  the  boolc  is  to  revive  an  interesfe  te.  A 
poet  who  is  fast  becoming ''a  name  and  nothing mov#**t6, 
the  present  generation. 


-*'. 


Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick.    Edited  W 
F.  Storr     12ino,  pp.  544.    New  York :  The  ^*^-*fr  - 
Ian  Company.    11.50.  -^/. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  a  reputation  of  tbsMAf*'  | 
rank  among  educators  both  in  England  and  Amerloa*  ^v'*^ 
was  not  only  a  noted  schoolmaster  and  educational 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  skilled  and  popolsr 
American  educationists  will  be  glad  to  have  this 
of  a  man  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  so  much  • 
instruction. 
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SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS,  AND  POLITICS. 

Outline  of  Practical  Sociology.  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  American  Conditions.  By  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  12mo,  pp.  xxv — 431.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $2. 

Colonel  Wright's  "Outline  of  Practical  Sociology" 
ought  to  be  a  helpful  book.  The  author  has  been  able  to 
utilize  the  results  of  several  official  investigations  carried 
on  at  Washington  under  his  direction.  The  book  is  popular, 
and  even  elementary,  in  its  method  of  presentation.  It 
deals  with  a  great  number  of  topics  which  occur  continually 
in-  one's  daily  reading,  and  analyzes  these  topics  in  a  clear 
and  scientific  manner.  Such  subjects,  for  example,  as  labor 
organizations,  immigration,  statistics  of  urban  and  rural 
population,  lighting  of  cities,  rapid  transit,  municipal  own- 
ership, the  housing  of  the  poor,  marriage  and  divorce,  edu- 
cation, employment  of  women  and  children,  strikes,  lockouts 
and  boycotts,  distribution  of  wealth,  punishment  of  crime, 
the  temperance  question,  and  scores  of  related  and  sub- 
ordinate problems  are  fully  and  candidly  treated.  Many 
references  for  extended  reading  on  these  various  themes  are 
printed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

Municipalization  of  Street  Railw^ays.  Twenty-nintli 
Annual  Joint  Debate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Edited  and  Arranged  by  W.  S.  Kies.  8vo,  pp. 
97.  Madison,  Wisconsin  :  The  College  Book  Store. 
Paper,  35  cents. 

From  the  University  of  Wisconsin  comes  in  pamphlet 
form  the  report  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  Joint  debate  be- 
tween the  two  leading  literary  societies  of  the  university, 
held  on  December  16, 1898.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was 
the  municipalization  of  street  railways,  the  specific  question 
in  dispute  being :  *'l8the  present  system  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  street  railway  lines  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  preferable  to  a  system  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  ?"  It  was  conceded  by  both  sides  that  the  trans- 
fer could  legally  and  constitutionally  be  made,  and  at  a  fair 
compensation;  that  such  municipal  system  should  be  free 
from  State  legislative  interference,  and  that  all  appoint- 
ments and  removals  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
only.  This  was  a  fruitful  subject  for  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion. The  disputants  spent  many  months  in  securing 
data,  and  in  classifying  and  formulating  arguments.  They 
have  Included  in  the  report  of  the  debate  a  valuable  bibli- 
ography on  municipal  government. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Session 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  May  1^25,  1898.  8vo, 
pp.  544.  Edited  by  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  Boston  : 
Geo.  H.  Ellis,  272  Congress  St. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  New  York  City 
in  May,  1886,  is  included  an  unusual  amount  of  statistical 
matter.  More  than  100  pages  are  given  to  the  consideration 
of  municipal  and  county  charities,  including  detailed  reports 
from  seventy-three  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  more  than  40,0(X).  There  are  also  chapters 
bearing  on  the  care  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children.  The  volume  is  indexed 
and  illustrated. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  October 
15-19, 1898.  8vo,  pp.  517.  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania  : 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation at  Indianapolis,  October  16-19,  1888,  has  recently 
appeared,  and,  as  usual,  contains  many  suggestive  papers 
and  dlBcussions  on  topics  related  to  prison  management. 


Better-World  Philosophy.  A  Sociological  Synthesis. 
By  J.  Howard  Moore.  12mo,  pp.  275.  Chicago: 
The  Ward  Waugh  Company.    $1. 

With  many  oddities  and  occasional  crudities  of  expres- 
sion Mr.  Moore  utters  his  protest  against  present-day  social 
conditions.  The  reform  that  he  advocates  lies  along  the 
line  of  altruistic  education.  Mr.  Moore  makes  a  bold  and 
forcible  plea. 

Pacing  the  Twentieth  Century.  Our  Country :  Its 
Power  and  Peril.  By  James  M.  King.  8vo,  pp. 
640.  New  York  :  American  Union  League  Society. 
$2.75. 

Dr.  King's  book  is  chiefiy  an  exposition  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  menace  to  American  institutions  from  "  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism." 

History  of  American  Coinage.  By  David  K.  Watson. 
12mo,  pp.  xix— 278.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Watson  has  incorporated  in  this  volume  a  large 
amount  of  important  documentary  material,  which  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  reference  by  all  students  of  the 
money  question. 

Imperial  Democracy.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  12mo, 
pp.293.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  by  President  Jordan  contains  eight  ad- 
dresses bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  especially 
concerning  the  war  with  Spain  anil  its  results.  The  author 
considers  the  principles  of  government  by  the  people,  and 
equality  before  the  law,  as  related  to  the  present  demands 
of  national  expansion.  Most  of  these  papers  have  appeared 
in  leading  periodicals  during  the  last  few  months.  Pres- 
ident Jordan's  point  of  view,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  of  the 
anti-expansionist. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  :  Political  and 
Commercial.  Addresses  and  Discussion  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  April  7-8,  1899.  8vo,  pp!  216. 
Philadelphia  :  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.    Paper,  $1. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
has  published  the  addresses  by  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  E.  W. 
Huffcutt,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  W.  Alleyne  Ireland,  Carl 
Schurz,  W.  C.  Ford,  Robert  T.  Hill,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang,  and  others,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  on  April  7-8, 1898,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  discussion  following  each  address.  This  forms 
an  important  presentation  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  policy  of  national  expansion. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Pour  devenir  M^decin.    By  Dr.  Michaut.    ("  Les  Livres 

D'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  9.)    16mo,  pp.  186.    Paris  : 

Schleicher  I«Y6res.    Paper,  1  franc. 
Les  Microbes  et  la  Mort.    By  J.  de  Fontenelle.    ("Les 

Livres  D'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  10.)    16mo,  pp.  179. 

Paris  :  Schleicher  Frferes.    Paper,  1  franc. 
Les  Feux  et  les  Eaux.    By  Maurice  Griveau.    ("Les 

Livres  D'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  11.)    16mo,  pp.  176. 

Paris  :  Schleicher  Fr6res.    Paper,  1  franc. 
Less  Guerres  et  la  Paix.    By  Charles  Richet.    ("Les 

Livres  D'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  12.)    16mo,  pp.  193. 

Paris  :  Schleicher  Fr6res.    Paper,  1  franc. 

Students  of  the  French  language  will  find  these  popular 
scientific  pamphlets  profitable  and  entertaining  reading. 
Nearly  every  branch  of  science  is  represented  in  the  series, 
and  each  volume  has  been  prepared  by  a  competent  writer. 
The  books  can  be  obtained,  we  presume,  through  any  of  the 
leading  importers  of  French  publications ;  the  price  per  vol- 
ume in  Paris  is  1  franc. 
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DeTectlve  ISreright.    The  Priudplea  of  .Its  Relief  by 

Glasses.    By  D.  B.  St.  John  Roooo.    ISmo,  pp.  193. 

New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Company,    fl. 

Dr.  St.  John  Roosa  has  entirely  rewritten  hla  little 
book,  published  some  yesrBago,  "The  Determination  o(  tlie 
Necessity  for  Wes-rlng  Gldssea."  maklnB  It  a  complete 
manual  for  the  student  and  the  practitioner,  and  chsnKlng 
Its  title  to  "Detective  KyeslBbl:  The  Prlni-lplee  ot  Its  Im- 
provement by  Olaases."  The  treatise  now  takea  up  all  the 
conditions  requiring  the  use  of  glasees,  and  Indicates  roles 
tor  prescribing  tbem.  It  Is  suitably  Illustrated. 
Diet   in   Illness   and  Convalescence.     By  Alice  Wop- 

thlngton  Wlnthrop.      IStno,  pp.  2S7.    New  York  : 

Harper  &  Brothers.    11.50. 

Hre.  Wlnthrop  has  Incorporated  In  this  yolome  the 
essential  portions  of  the  work  known  as  "Diet  for  the  Sick," 
published  In  188fi,  and  now  out  of  print.  She  has  also  In- 
cluded some  later  Ideas  on  tlie  science  and  practice  of  die- 
tetics. The  author's  experience  at  Montauk  Point  In  Aucust 
and  September  of  last  year  has  been  supplemented  by  valo- 
able  informatlou  obtained  from  surgeons  and  norsesat  tbaX 

A  Century  of  Vaccination,  and  What  It  Teochea.    By 
W.  Scott  Tebb.      Second  Edition.    13mo,  pp.  4611. 
London :  SwBD  Sonnenscbeln  &  Co.    fls. 
This  volume  contains  an  able  statement  of  the  case 
against  the  practice  of  vaccination.    Dr.  Tebb  bos  hadare- 
spectfnl  hearing  in  England,  even  from  those  who  most 
differ  Crom  his  conclnslons.   Bis  positions  are  stated  with 
an  unuBoal  degree  of  moderation  and  ralrness. 
Vital  Science.    Based  upon  Life's  Great  Law,  the  Ana- 
logue  of  Gravitation.    By  Robert  Walter.    12ino, 
pp.  SIC.    PhilBdeIp{iia  :  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company. 
•1.60. 

Dr.  Walter's  contention  In   this  volume  is  that  the 

knowledge  of  vital  processes  In  both  health  and  disease  Is 

ascertain  as  the  knowledge  of  cbemica)  and  astronomical 

processes :  and  that  all  are  governed  hy  a  fundamental  law 

analogous  t«  chemical  al^olty  and  gravitation.    The  book  U 

devoted  to  die  unfolding  ot  this  law  and  Its  demonstration. 

From  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd.  The  Appeal  to  Biology 

or  Evolution  for   Human   Guidance.    By  Robert 

MsckintOBh.    ISmo,  pp.  813.    New  York  :  The  Mao- 

mlllan  Company.    tl.GO. 

FrotesBor  Mackintosh's  work  Is  both  an  bUterlcal  sketch 
and  a  criticism.  The  author  recognizes  Mr.  KIdd's  "Social 
Evolution  "  as  the  most  extreme  form  ot  the  appeal  to  biology 
logically  possible.  The  author's  own  "  appeal "  la  rather  to 
principles  of  morality. 

Stars  and  Telescopee.  A  Hand-book  ot  Popnlar  As- 
tronomy. By  David  F.  Todd.  ISmo,  pp.  419.  Boa- 
ton  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    fS. 

ProfessoT  Todd's  new  book  is  a  compendium  of  astron- 
omy In  all  Its  branches.  Itglves  full  Information  on  all  the 
latest  discoveries  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
Achapteron  "The  Cosmogony"  gives  Professor  See's  new 
theory  "t  cosmic  evolution.  An  Important  feature  ot  the 
work  Is  the  -description  ot  the  great  telescopes  and  the 
progress  In  their  manntactore  and  use.  The  illustrations 
are  nnmeroua  and  interesting.  There  are  also  full  biblio- 
graphical notes. 

Our  Gardens.  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  I3mo,  pp.  801 
London  :  J.  M.  Dent  Sc  Co, ;  New  York ;  The  Mac- 
millau  Company.    18. 

The  oharaoterlatjc  delights  ot  tbe  Bngltsh  flower  garden 
arecharmlnglyset  forth  In  this  Tolnme.  Haklngdoeallow- 
ance  tor  cllmatio  and  other  dlfferenoes.  American  readers 
may  be  able  to  proflt  by  many  of  the  raggestloo*  ot  tllMe 


Every-Day  Bntterflies.    A  Gronp  of  BlogmpbloB.    Sy 
Samuel  Hubbard  Scuilder.    ISmo,  pp.  891,    *~     ' 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co.    tH. 

Professor  Hcudder  relat.cs  In  this  volume  the 


the  UvPB 


Brflles, 


other,  and  th 
der  tells  them,  mainly  follow  the  ordi 
the  different  subjects  treated.  Desrclptlons  areftlTMt 
In  the  briefest  and  most  general  terms,  reliance  being  plaaad 
on  the  lllnstrBtlons  o(  each  butterfly  discussed.  OlOMT 
Identiflcatlon  may  be  sought  In  the  author's  prevloDS  worttik 
Several  of  the  illustrations  are  colored  plates. 

The  Bee  People.    By  Mar^arpt  Warner  Morley.     ig'»«in 
pp.  1T7.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurgifc  Co.    11.35. 
This  Is  an  attractive  description  of  bees  and  their  wa^K 
addressed  to  very  young  readers.    The  book  has  been  pm- 
tusely  and  very  satisfactorily  Illustrated  by  the  author. 

The  Wildemeaa  of  Worldn  :  A  Popular  Sketch  of  tU* 
Evolution  of  Matter  from  Nebula  to  Man  and  Bfr 
turn.  The  Life-Orbit  of  a  Star.  By  QeorgB  W. 
Morehouse.  ISmo,  pp.  •H6.  New  York :  'Pmbmt 
Kckler.    tl. 

RELIGION. 

Through  Nature  to  God.    By  John  Fiske.     \6aio,  ff. 
XV— IM.    Boston  :  Hought-jn,  MifBin  &  Co.    «, 
In  tbls  little  volume,  dedicated  by  Its  antbOT  to  Pl^ 

fesBor  Huxley,  the  Introductory  essay,  entitled  "Tba  My*- 

tery  of  Evil,"  was  designed  to  supi ' 

which  had  been  omitted  from  the  author's  ^^mk  mi  "Tba 

Idea  ot  Ood."    The   second   essay,  entitled    ■■ 

Roots  of  Love   and   Self-sacriHce,"  Is.  wllb  u  tvw  sIlKbV. 

changes,  the  Pbl  Beta  Kappa  oration  delivered 

In  1896,  while  the  third  essay,  on  "Tlie  Evef  lastiuK  KealitT.' 

of  Religion."  Is  an  argument  based  npoo  "tliu  rrnving  for*. 

final  caose.  Itself  one  ot  the  master  tacts  of  tl  i< 

as  much  entitled  to  respect  as  any  tact  in  pliyKkal  iiaturv' 

can  possibly  be." 

Ethics  and  Revelation.    By  Henry  g.  Na-li 

arr.    New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Com  i 

This  volume  contains  lectures  dellvertil 
Kash  In  the  John  Boblen  lectureship  of  the  I  Iil 
Trinity  In  Philadelphia.  The  snbjectsof  tin- 
"Ethics  and  Religion."  "The  Spiritual  Slgi.iil 
Free  State,"  "Comparative  Religion  and  tin- 
Individoallty,""  The  Church's  Conception  i.r 
"  Prophecy  and  Hlscory  "  and  "The  Christ  a:irl  iln' (.'reiiiiv^ 
Sod."  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  cicrttymuii  In  th 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Word  Protestant  in  Literature,  History,  and  Ii«Kb 

lation.    By  William  Henry  Cavanagh.    I'Jnio,   pj) 

isa.    Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &,  Co.    SI. 

This  work  Is  an  argument  from  history  to  show  the  ll 

appropriateness  of  the  word  protestant  as  upiilled  to  th 

Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States.    The  wrlti^ralinM 

that  the  name  was  Introduced  In  1T80  witbont  discussion  a 

legislation,  and  that  the  term  protestant  Is  io»|ipllcahle  ft 

the  Church  as  a  body. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  its  Langiiofll 

LIt«rature,  and  Contents,  Including  ihe   Biblloi 

Theology.    Edited  by  Jnmea  Hastings.     Vol.   It., 

8to,  pp.  XV— 870.    New   York ;  Chai'lcs  Scribnet*! 

Sons.    16.  ^^ 

The  flrst  volume  of  tbls  work  was  noticed  mxm  after  tU 

appearance,  more  than  a  year  ago,    I{evlevt>rE<  luive  noted 

that  the  anticipated  conservatism  of  this  diction 

fnlly  borne  out  In  the  articles  that  have  been  pnbtlslied  thai. 

far.   AsregardtthePentatenchandmostof tbuuLh     

Vt  the  Old  TecUuiMnt,  the  wrltsrs  tor  this  sMond  yolgi 
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seem  to  have  conceded  nearly  all  the  claims  of  the  higher 
criticism.  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  disputed 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  less  departure  from 
the  established  views.  The  scholarship  and  ability  of  the 
editorial  staff  is  beyond  question,  and  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors are  appended  to  their  articles,  except  where  the  arti- 
cle is  very  brief  or  of  minor  importance,  so  that  the  author- 
ity of  any  important  statement  in  the  dictionary  may  be 
clearly  known. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Paul.  By  George  Holley  Gilbert. 
12mo,  pp.  279.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Gilbert  aims  to  present  the 
life  of  Paul  entirely  apart  from  the  study  of  his  theological 
teaching,  and  to  present  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  in  as  simple  and  accessible  a  form  as  possible.  Full 
references  are  made  to  biblical  sources,  and  many  references 
to  the  modem  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Biblical  Museum  :  A  Collection  of  Notes,  Explan- 
atory, Homiletic,  and  Illustrative.  By  James  Cow- 
per  Gray.  Revised,  with  Additions  from  the  Later 
Biblical  Literature,  by  George  M.  Adams.  Vol.  I., 
Genesis  to  Second  Kings,  8vo,  pp.  1006.  New  York  : 
£.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    $2. 

This  work  is  a  compilation  of  material  from  many 
sources,  and  forms  a  complete  commentary  on  the  scripture 
record. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  A  Sociological 
Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  James  S.  Dennis. 
Vol.  II.,  8vo,  pp.  xxvi— 486.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $2.50. 

The  general  plan  of  the  encyclopedic  work  on  missions 
by  Dr.  Dennis  has  already  been  described  in  this  Revibw. 
The  second  volume  of  this  work  has  only  recently  appeared. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  publish  the  material  in  two 
volumes,  and  a  third  volume  is  now  announced  to  appear 
early  in  1900.  The  present  volume  describes  the  contribution 
of  Christian  missions  to  social  progress  throughout  the 
world.  Much  attention  is  given  to  educational  effort  and 
sanitary  and  other  reforms  resulting  directly  from  the 
labors  of  missionaries  in  various  countries.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated  from  photographs. 

The  Victory  of  the  Will.  By  Victor  Charbonnel.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Whitney.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lilian  Whiting.  12mo,  pp.  xl-^1.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

M.  Charbonnel,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  withdrew  from  that 
communion  because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience  within  it.  His  work  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  traditionalism  and  a  plea  for  a  true  and  vital  spirit- 
uality. 

The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel.  By  Samson  Raph- 
ael Hirsch.  Translated  by  Bernard  Drachman. 
12mo,  pp.  xxxvii— 222.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.    $1. 

These  letters  of  Ben  Uziel  form  a  series  of  philosophic 
and  devotional  essays  on  the  principles  of  Judaism.  Prob- 
ably in  no  single  volume  published  in  the  English  language 
could  a  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject  be  found. 
The  author.  Rabbi  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  was  for  many 
years  the  most  prominent  Jewish  clergyman  in  Frankfort- 
on-the«Main.  He  was  renowned  for  his  profound  learning 
as  well  as  for  his  brilliant  literary  qualities. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics.    By  Paul  Cams. 
12mo,  pp.  816.    Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 
Dr.  CanM  embodies  in  this  volume  much  important  ma- 


terial for  a  comparative  study  of  Buddhism  and  Christian- 
ity. It  is  addressed  chiefly  to  those  Christians  who  are 
anxious  to  acquire  an  insight  into  Buddhist  thought  as  it  is 
at  its  best. 

The  Canon  of  the  Bible :  Its  Formation,  History,  and 
Fluctuations.  By  Samuel  Davidson.  12mo,  pp. 
139.    New  York  :  Peter  Eckler.    Paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  writer's  article 
in  the  '^Encyclopedia  Britanuica.*'  It  is  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  all  that  concerns  the  formation  and  history  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  canon. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  The  First  Apology  for 
Christianity.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce.  8vo, 
pp.  451.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  a  companion  to  Professor  Bruce's  **  The 
Kingdom  of  God  "  and  *'  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christian- 
ity," published  several  years  ago.  The  greater  part  of  the 
contents  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Expoftitor  in  1888-90. 
This  work  is  the  fruit  of  studies  carried  on  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of 
Samuel.  By  Henry  Preserved  Smith.  8vo,  pp. 
xxxix — i21.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3. 

In  the  series  published  by  the  Scribners  as  **  The  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary,"  Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  contributes  a  volume  on  the  books  of  Samuel.  Pro. 
fessor  Smith  now  holds  the  chair  of  biblical  history  and  in- 
terpretation at  Amherst.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  American  authorities  in  the  department  of  higher 
criticism. 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in 
New  York  City.  Third  Sociological  Canvass.  The  ^ 
Twenty-first  Assembly  District.  Supervised  and 
Tabulated  by  Walter  Laidlaw.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  112. 
New  York :  The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris- 
tian Workers. 

The  forward  movement  for  Christian  unity  known  as 
**  The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in 
New  York  City"  is  represented  by  the  publication  of  a 
report  on  the  Third  Sociological  Canvass,  covering  the 
Twenty-flrst  Assembly  District.  This  canvass  reached 
14,079  families,  all  of  which  were  reported  to  the  denominap 
tions  interested.  Many  interesting  facts  were  brought  out 
in  this  investigation— for  example,  that  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  in  that  portion  of  New  York  City  are  not 
educating  the  same  proportion  of  the  population  as  the  pub- 
lic school ;  that  the  families  of  foreign-bom  mothers  are  as 
much  interested  in  church,  school  and  other  formative 
agencies  as  are  native  Americans ;  that  a  cooperative  parish 
system  covering  such  a  district  in  the  city  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable ;  that  the  inefficiency  of  church  work  in  the  district 
is  due  to  denominational  individualism.  The  mass  of  in* 
formation  acquired  in  this  canvass  is  now  available,  not 
only  for  use  in  various  forms  of  religious  activity,  but  for 
all  economic  and  statistical  inquiries  likely  to  be  attempted 
in  the  near  future,  such  as  the  investigation  into  the  extent 
and  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifty,  the  housing  inquiry,  and  the  problem  of  insurance. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  done  and  its  results  tabulated. 

The  Miracle  at  Markham.  How  Twelve  Churches  Be- 
came One.  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  16mo,  pp.  814. 
Chicago  :  The  Church  Press.    75  cents. 

This  story,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author  of 
^^In  His  Steps,"  is  intended  to  point  the  moral  of  church 
federation  in  small  cities.  The  hero  of  the  story,  a  pastor  in 
a  town  containing  a  dozen  or  more  churches,  finally  accom- 
plishes his  hope  of  uniting  all  these  different  bodies  in  one. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The 


The  season  has  witnessed  its  full  quota 
Season  of    of  conferences  and  public  gatherings 
Conferences.  -^^  ^^^^  interest  of  education  and  the 

things  that  belong  to  the  making  of  a  better 
world.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  factors  of 
progress  that  there  are  a  great  niany  earnest,  ex- 
perienced, and  practical  people  who  care  so 
deeply  for  the  common  good  that  they  are  will- 
ing, at  considex'able  trouble,  to  get  together  now 
and  then  to  exchange  opinions  and  promote  plans. 
Among  the  most  stimulating  of  the  recent  gather- 
ings are  to  be  mentioned  the  regular  yearly  Mo- 
honk  conference  on  arbitration  and  the  peace  of 
nations,  and  the  conference  at  Capon  Springs, 
W.  Ya.,  on  Southern  education.  Of  the  great 
public  meetings  which  attract  nunibers,  the  meet- 
ing in  California  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  been  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
most  novel  and  unprecedented  of  the  season's 
conferences  has  been  that  at  Buffalo  to  consider 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions. 


Peace 


The  Mohonk  conference  well  repre- 
Promoters  sen  ted  the  high  level  of  American 
at  Mohonk.  Qpjnjon  as  respects  the  advanced  steps 
that  ought  now  to  be  taken  in  international  law. 
The  conference  was  especially  timely,  in  that  it 
exhibited  not  only  to  our  ow^n  people,  but  also  to 
Europe,  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  America  a 
well-established  body  of  sentiment  behind  the 
positions  taken  by  the  American  delegates  at  The 
Hague.  Our  delegates  there  indeed  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  committee  from  the  Mohonk 
conference,  so  satisfactorily  have  they  represented 
in  a  general  way  the  most  enlightened  opinions 
prevailing  among  our  thinkers  and  reformers. 
The  papers  and  discussions  at  the  Mohonk  confer- 
ence brought  out  in  a  clear  way  the  various  plans 
of  arbitration  under  discussion  at  The  Hague. 

^    ,  The         The  conference   on  Southern  educa- 

Conference  at     .  ^    ,^  ^i      •  •       ..i        r>i 

Capon       tion   at  Capon   bprings,  in  the  blue 

Springs.      Kidge,  almost  on  the   boundary  line 

between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and   just 


over  the  crest  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  mass -meeting  or  a  great 
convention,  but  rather  a  quiet  week's  discussion 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  especially  concerned 
with  the  great  work  of  instructing  the  rising 
generation  of  both  races  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  was  not — as  some  newspapers 
have  mistakenlv  assumed — a  conference  devoted 
primarily  to  the  question  of  negro  education. 
The  discussions,  in  fact,  dealt  more  particularly 
with  the  conditions  of  white  education.  It 
is  true  that  men  engaged  in  the  worlc  of  edu- 
cating the  negro  race  in  the  South  were  very 
active  in  promoting  this  conference  and  in  mak- 
ing it  a  success  ;  but  these  very  men  themselves 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  welfare  of  the 
negro  in  the  South  was  so  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  white  race  that  even  those  who  had  made 
it  their  special  mission  in  life  to  minister  to  the 
negroes  must  learn  that  the  negro  could  rise  in 
knowledge  and  prosperity  only  as  the  white  race 
rose  still  higher.  The  difficulties  under  which 
the  Southern  States  labor  in  carrying  on  com- 
mon schools  for  both  races  were  well  shown  by 
those  most  familiar  with  the  facts  ;  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference  that 
the  Southern  States  had  made  noble  efforts  which 
deserved  the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the 
whole  country. 

Educational  '^^^^^^  were  no  common  schools  in  the 
Conditions  in  Soutli  before  the  war,  and  the  subse- 

the  South,  q^^^j^^  establishment  of  free- school 
systems  in  every  Southern  State  came  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  South  was  rendered  almost  in- 
credibly poor  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion 
and  devastation  of  the  struggle.  It  was  made  clear 
by  Dr.  Curry,  the  president  of  the  conference. 
President  William  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  other  speakers  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Southern 
education  before  and  since  that  date,  that  up  to 
1860  the  South  was  better  supplied,  relatively, 
with   institutions   of  higher   learning   than   the 
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Nortli.  In  the  old  days  in  tb«  South  there  were 
three  distinct  classes  of  people — (1)  the  negro 
slaves,  (2)  the  poor  whites,  and  (3)  the  ruling 
class  of  wliites,  comprising  the  land-holding  ele- 
ment, members  of  the  professions,  and  the  more 
important  business  peoiile.  Tliere  was,  of  course, 
no  attempt  at  all  to  educate  the  slaves,  and  very 
little  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  poor  whites  ; 
but  there  was  abundant  provision  everywhere 
tbroughout  the  South  Un-  tlie  training  of  the  sons 


(prealdetit  of  Washington  and  Lee  VnlTCrsltr. 


and  daughters  of  the  better  classes  in  the  nni- 
versities,  colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  and 
private  liay  schools.  The  war  fundamentally 
altered  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
South,  anil  it  swept  away  the  resources  which  had 
maintained  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  private 
schools.  The  North  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  wealth  since  the  ('ivil  War,  and  the  condition 
of  colleges  and  universities  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  to-day,  when  compared  with  their 
condition  in  1S60,  is  as  a  giant  to  a  small  child. 
But  the  South — if  one  makes  an  exception  of  a 
very  few  institutions — has  been  able  to  show  com- 
paratively little  progress  in  higher  education 
since  tiie  war,  through  sheer  poverty, 

••Uniamiti    '■  ^'  '^  '"""^  """^  great  Bums  of  money 
for  have  been  sent  from  the  North  to 

'""''""■  the  South  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  institutions  of  learning  within 
the  past  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  But  except 
for  what  one  family  bos  given  to  Vanderbilt 


University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  great  bulk 

of  this  money  has  gone  Soutli  to  establish  and 
maintain  colleges  and  universities  for  the  color«d 
race.  Most  of  these  have  heen  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  distinct  religious  denominations.  The 
great  majority  of  them  at  first  seemed  to  have 
as  their  ideal  and  model  the  regular  type  of  oW- 
fashioned  American  college,  which  was  originklly 
designed  to  train  men  for  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  and  which  made  the  classical  laa> 
guages,  the  advanced  mathematics,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  psychology  the  basis  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  Such  institutions  were  multi- 
plied by  the  score.  In  some  cases  from  two  to 
six  or  eight  of  them  were  located  at  about  the 
same  point,  as,  for  example,  at  Atlanta,  where 
there 'are  half  a  dozen — more  or  less — universi- 
ties for  the  negro  race,  all  of  them  established 
and  maintained  by  Northern  philanthropy.  It 
would  be  a  great  wrong  and  a  great  mJEtake  to 
attribute  anything  but  the  highest  and  the  beat 
motives  to  the  people  in  the  little  New  England 
towns  who  gave  their  money,  often  at  a  rsal 
sacrifice,  to  carry  on  this  work.  But  the  suscep* 
tibilities  of  these  good  people  ought  not  now  to 
be  so  tender  that  one  may  not  venture  to  say 
with  all  frankness  that  there  has  been  a  dreadfiU 
waste  of  money  involved  in  the  multiplication  of 
establishments  for  teachiag  young  negroes  Latin 
and  Greek  and  all  the  'ologies.  The  exceptional 
young  negro  who  in  our  generation  wants  Latin 
and  Greek  can  readily  make  his  way  through 
any  one  of  two  or  three  hundred  colleges  north  of 
Jtlason  and  Dixon's  line,  all  the  way  from  Har- 
vard to  Oberlin  and  from  Oberlin  to  the  Lelaad 
Stanford.  Indeed,  one  always  finds  in  the  large 
Northern  colleges  negro  students.  At  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  in  Howard  University,  and  at  Wil- 
berforce,  in  Ohio,  the  higher  education  of  negroea 
is  provided  for  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

What  the  South  has  needed  since  th« 

...    war  has  been  a  reestablishment  of  the 

***  *""'*'  material  basis  for  civilization.  The 
greater  part  of  the  soil  had  tecome  either  very 
badly  cultivated  or  wholly  neglected  ;  and  there  , 
was  needed  the  application  of  industry  and  braini 
to  the  agricultural  reclamation  of  what  is  by 
nature  about  the  fairest  and  richest  portion  of 
the  country — or  the  planet.  Furthermore,  the 
close  of  the  war  found  the  majority  of  the  man- 
sion houses  and  better  class  of  homes  outside  of 
the  large  towns  completely  ruined,  while  it  aUo 
found  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  including 
the  negroes  and  the  poor  whites,  living  in  rude 
cabins  and'  shanties.  There  was  needed  a  young 
population  that  had  both  the  will  and  the  skill  to 
construct  houses  and  make  homes.      Slavery  had  - 
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of  necessity  made  every  good  plantation  a  train- 
ing-school in  agriculture  and  in  handicrafts.  The 
negroes  of  slavery  times  knew  how  to  raise  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  liow  to  care  for  livestock,  how 
to  make  and  mend  harness,  to  do  plain  black' 
smithing,  to  mold,  burn,  and  lay  brick,  to  do 
the  plainer  work  of  joiners,  carpenters,  and 
wheelwrights,  and,  indeed,  to  work  at  many 
other  useful  trades  and  crafts.  Tlie  war  de-, 
stroyed  the  plantation  system,  wiiich  had  pro- 
vided training  in  such  trades  and  crafts  ;  and  the 
rapid  dying  off  of  the  old  generation  of  blacks 
accordingly  left  the  South  with  a  new  genera- 
tion on  its  hands  devoid  of  discipline,  industry, 
and  practical  skill. 

What  the  young  negroes  of  the  South 
i-cuno  Hegtota  needed  was  not  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
ifeeied.  |[|g  practical  training  that  would  teach 
them  how  to  mend  a  mule  harness  and  the  moral 
training  that  would  keep  tbeni  from  drinking 
whisky.  It  was  the  theory  at  the  North  that  the 
colored  race  needed  the  inspiration  of  book- 
learning  and  of  a  purer  system  of  religious  and 
ethical  instiuction.  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
Northern  view  that  the  negroes  needed  an  edu- 
cated ministry  of  their  own  race  and  the  most 
rapid  possible  multiplication  of  negro  school- 
teachers. There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount 
of  trutli  in  all  this  ;  but  it  waa,  after  all,  not 
more  than  a  half  truth,  and  probably  consider- 
ably less  than  a  half.  Some  of  the  institutions 
which  were  founded  to  teach  young  negroes 
Latin,  Greek,  and  theology  were  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  in  time  came  to  see  the  situation  as 
it  actually  was,  and  who  gradually  enlarged  the 
practical  and  industrial  departments  of  their 
schools  until  these  features  became  predominant. 
Those  are  the  institutions  which  are  now  best 
entitled  to  Northern  siipport  and  which  have 
won  the  approval  and  gooil-will  of  the  best  and 
wisest  :i^outhern  sentiment. 

The  man  who  understood  best  how 
Hamntim  the  Southern  negro  should  be  taught 
lata.  ^Qj,  ijjg  (j,^,u  welfare  and  progress  and 
for  the  good  of  both  races  in  the  region  where  it 
is  ordained  that  he  is  to  live  and  work,  was  the 
late  General  Armstrong,  founder  of  the  wonder- 
ful institution  at  Haiiiplon.  That  mstitution 
turns  out  a  groat  number  of  negro  teachers  of 
their  race  who  are  teachers  in  the  true  sense. 
They  go  out  to  small  communities  throughout 
the  South  and  teach  their  race  not  simply  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  thrift,  economy,  and  the 
gospel  of  plain,  hard  work,  decent  living,  and  no 
politics.  One  of  General  Armstrong's  pupils 
was  Booker  Washington,  who  went  to  Tuskegee, 


Ala.,  with  General  Armstrong's  blessing,  and 
founded  an  institution  wliich  has  grown  to  aston- 
ishing dimensions.  This  school  •  at  Tuskegee 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  t^ricultural  and  industrial 
training.  It  is  building  up  the  negro  race  upon 
an  enduring  foundation  of  work  and  character. 
There  are  now  several  other  institutions  besides 
these  two  that  have  arrived  at  the  true  basis  of 
negro  education  ;  and  so  long  as  Ihey  work  on 
these  right  lines  they  are  in  a  position  to  make 
wise  use  of  every  dollar  that  is  given  them.  Ab 
for  a  half  hundred  or  more  of  ambitious  negro 
universities  which  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  main- 
taining sharp  denominational  distinctions,  the 
Northern  giver  who  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices, 
but  wants  to  have  his  money  really  help  the  cause 
of  true  education  and  progress,  may  well  look 
carefully  into  the  facts  before  he  subscribes. 
One  of  the  best  ideas  that  was  agreed  upon  at 
the  Capon  Springs  conference  was  the  necessity 
of  a  sort  of  central  bureau  of  information  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  or  elsewhere, 
which  would  help  Northern  philanthropy  to  aid 
Southern  education  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Everybody  who  really  knows  anything 
about  the  subject  must  admit  that  there  has  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  most  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  institutions  for  negro  education  estab- 
lished under  Northern  auspices  in  the  South, 
and  that  far  better  results  could  have  been 
accomplished  if  tliero  had  been  some  way  to  pool 
the  gifts  of  competing  denominations. 
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u_  -  .  Furthermore,  it  would  probably  have 
Whit*  Ctilif  been  better  for  the  negro  in  the  end  if 

'  *"''"■  at  least  halt  of  this  Northera  bounty 
had  gone  to  the  maintenance  of  white  education 
in  the  Soutli.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
given  by  the  older  parts  of  the  country  to  found 
and  endow  colleges  in  the  West.  It  happens, 
that  the  men  who  have  skimmed  the  cream  ofl 
the  great  aggregate  of  wealth  produced  by  the 
.workers  of  the  nation  have  lived  tor  the  most  part 
in  the  North.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  their  benefactions  for 
the  higher  education  should  go  exclusively  to 
Northern  institutions.  The  University  of  Chicago 
enjoys  its  millions  derived  from  the  proSts  ot  the 
petroleum  monopoly  ;  but  all  parts  of  the  country 
contribute  alike  to  swell  those  prodts,  and  it  is  the 
South  that  is  in  the  most  need  of  university 
endowments.  There  is  plenty  ot  wealth  in  the 
North  that  has  been  derived  from  the  exploita' 
tion  of  Southern  products  like  tobacco,  cotton, 
cotton-seed  oil,  lumber,  iron,  coal,  and  phosphates, 
and  from  Southern  transportation  systems.  The 
Western  colleges  have  been  syetematic  beggars 
and  have  managed  to  get  at  a  good  deal  of  this 
new  wealth  that  is  national  rather  than  sectional 
in  its  origin.  But  the  Southern  colleges  have  been 
too  modest  or  too  proud  to  exhibit  their  needs  and 
confess  theirpoverly.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  declares 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  give  anything  tor  clas- 
sical education,  but  rather  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, could  hardly  find  any  field  so  well  worth 
his  attention  as  the  scientific  departments  of 
Southern  colleges  and  universities.     There  are 


many  of  these  institutions  which  had  made  ao 
honorable  record  before  the  war,  and  which 
remain  to-day  excellent  in  their  locations  and 
their  influence,  with  fine  traditions  and  a  well- 
demonstrated  right  to  continued  existence.  What 
tliey  need  especially  is  money  for  laboratories 
and  modern  paraphernalia,  together  with  modert 
sums  for  endowments.  The  higher  education  in 
the  South  to-day  is  in  a  position  where,  generally 
speaking,  one  dollar  would  accomplish  more  for 
the  advancement  of  the  country  in  prosperity  and 
culture  than  ten  dollars  atlded  to  the  resources 
of  the  larger  institutions  of  the  North. 

'vVe  have  pleasure  in  presenting  in 
*!««««.*    ■''"*    numlwr    ot    the    Review    Dr. 

Curry's  eIot|uent  and  convincing  ad- 
dress before  the  Capon  Springs  conference.  Dr. 
Curry  has  for  some  years  been  the  active  repre- 
sentative of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund,  and  he  is  also  the  secretary  and 
executive  officer  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 
His  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  and  condi- 
tions in  the  Soutli  is  at  once  comprehensive  and 
encyclopedic.  His  broad  sympathies  do  not  get 
the  better  ot  his  sound  judgment,  and  he  deals 
fairly  and  wisely  with  all  interests.  Dr.  Curry 
must  stand  as  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
leaders  of  this  century,  as  he  is  also  one  of  the 
great  Americans  ot  our  generation.  He  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  those  interested  in  every  phase 
ot  Southern  education.  Perhaps  no  one  under- 
stands the  negro  question  in  all  its  bearings  as 
well  as  Dr.  Curry.      As  a  Southern  man  he  was 
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a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Confederacy  and 
one  of  the  framers  of  that  very  interesting  docu- 
ment, the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States. 
No  Southern  man  accepted  the  results  of  the  war 
more  frankly  and  philosophically  than  Dr.  Curry, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  citizen  who 
has  served  the  whole  country  with  greater  use- 
fulness and  fidelity  than  he  during  the  long  period 
since  the  war  ended. 

w  I,  fth  '^^^  Peabody  Educational  Fund  has 
Piabodg  now  been  in  existence  about  thirty- 
'""'*■  eight  years.  Its  income  for  the  first 
half  of  that  period  was  devoted  by  the  trustees 
mainly  to  a  direct  attempt  to  supply  schools  in 
the  South.  Since  1880,  however,  it  has  been 
the  wiser  policy  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to  pro- 
mote normal  education  and  to  help  Southern 
States  prepare  the  teachers  upon  whom,  after  all, 
the  success  of  tbe  schools  must  depend.  The 
income  of  the  Peabody  Fund  permits  the  distri- 
hution  of  about  $85,000  a  year,  which  is  used  to 
subsidize  normal  instruction  in  agreat number  of 
institutions  in  all  the  different  Southern  States, 
and  also  to  promote  the  holding  ot  teachers'  in- 
stitutes. The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  South;  and 
the  method  adopted  is  the  short-cut  one  of  at- 
tempting to  create  a  competent  body  of  teachers. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  has  tor  its 
siau^^F  nd    ^peciSc  objoct  the  education  of  freed- 

men,  and  its  beneficent  work  has  now 
proceeded  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The 
policy  of  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  is  also 
to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  education  of 
teachers.  But  the  sort  of  education  preferred  is 
that  which  enables  the  teacher  to  deal  in  the 
most  practical  way  with  the  actual  problems  of 
life  among  the  colored  people  in  tlie  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  South.  Thus  those  colored  institu- 
tions which  give  the  most  attention,  under  the 
best  methods,  to  industrial  training  are  the  ones 
that  are  most  assisted  by  the  income  of  the 
Slater  Fund.  During  the  past  year,  for  example, 
the  Hampton  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Frissell  is 
principal,  received  $12,000  from  the  Slater  Fund. 
The  institute  of  which  Booker  Washington  is 
principal,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  received  $8,000. 
Spelman  Seminary,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  gives 
attention  in  a  remarkably  successful  way  to  the 
practical  education  of  colored  women,  under  the 
pnncipalship  of  Harriet  E.  Giles,  with  more  than 
500  pupils,  received  $5,000.  The  State  Normal 
School  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  received  $3,500. 
In  all  cases  the  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
work  of  teachers  of  specified  subjects,  so  that 
the  Slater  Fund  controls  the  use  of  every  penny. 


TraMr  '^''^  ^^^"^  "^^  $3,000  was  appropriated 
af  from  the  Slater  Fund  last  year  for 

T*-ffo/w.  Tougaloo  University,  at  Tougaloo, 
Miss.,  an  institution  of  which  Dr,  Frank  G.  . 
Woodworth  has  been  president  for  many  yeai-s, 
and  which  is  combining  in  a  most  attractive  and 
successful  way  the  intellectual  and  practical  train- 
ing of  young  colored  people.  Although  Tougat 
loo  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  handicapped  wiSi 
the  misleading  title  of  "universUy" — whereas," 
like  Tuskegee,  it  ought  to  be  called  a  normtj 
and  industrial  institute,  or  something  of  that 
kind— it  should  be  said  to  its  credit  that  it  is  not 
in  the  least  trying  to  live  up  to  its  pretentious 
name,  but  is  rather  adapting  itself  bravely  to  the 
actual  work  that  it  finds  to  do.  Thus  the  last 
Tougaloo  catalogue  shows  only  six  students  in 
the  college  department,  of  whom  three  are  fresh- 
men and  three  sophomores,  half  of  the  number 
being  young  women.  But  there  are  332  pupils 
in  all,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  not  only  ob- 
taining the  rudiments  of  a  plain  English  educa- 
tion, but  are  also  studying  in  the  manual -training 
school,  or  working  on  the  fine  farm  of  the  insti- 
tution, raising  all  sorts  of  crops,  learning  to  care 
for  animals,  and  mastering  the  building  trades  ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  young  women,  learning 
cooking,  sewing,  nursing,  and  the  domestic  arts 
and  sciences.  We  mention  Tougaloo  especially, 
because    in  the  just  fame  of  such  larger  insti- 
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tutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  names  of  other  highly  meritorious 
schools  that  are  employing  the  best  modern 
methods  may  be  overlooked. 

The  Claflin  University,   at   Orange- 

in  the       burg,  8.  C,  received  from  the  Slater 

Caroilnas.     y^^^^  j^^  ^^^j.  |;4,000,  and  the  Shaw 

University,  at  Raleigh,  X.  ('.,  received  |;2,500, 
while  the  Straiglit  University,  at  New  Orleans, 
received  |52,000.  These  tliree  institutions,  it 
should  be  explained,  are  not  allowing  themselves 
to  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  their  misleading 
names.  The  Claflin  University,  for  example, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  about  500  students, 
has  66  who  are  studying  brick- laying  and  plas- 
tering in  the  manual- training  department  and 
59  who  are  set  down  as  Ixjlonging  to  classes  in 
wood- working.  All  the  girls  who  attend  the 
school  are  required  to  study  sewing,  cooking, 
and  other  every. day  subjects  to  a  certain  extent. 
Most  of  these  institutions  of  the  practical  sort 
like  Claflin  report  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings last  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  students  themselves 
have  done  the  masonry  and  carpentry,  while  in 
several  instances  the  students  have  also  prepared 
the  plans  and  specifications.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
M.  Dunton  is  the  president  of  Claflin,  and  his 
management  shows  great  pluck  and  skill.  The 
Shaw  University,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  who 
went  to  that  institution  several  years  ago  from 
one  of  the  United  States  Government's  industrial 
training  schools  for  Indians  in  the  West,  where 
Dr.  Meserve's  success  was  conspicuous.  This 
institution  has  exercised  a  very  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  the  training  of  tlie  colored  race  in 
North  Carolina.  It  has  a  large  school  of  medi- 
cine and  also  schools  of  law,  theology,  and  phar- 
macy. The  institution  is  under  Baptist  auspices. 
Apart  from  the  professional  schools  there  is  a 
college  course  with  31  students  and  a  three  years* 
normal  course  with  173.  AH  students,  except- 
ing those  in  the  professional  departments,  are 
obliged  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  each  day  to 
industrial  training.  In  the  serious  race  disturb- 
ances which  have  afflicted  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of 
the  great  number  of  former  students  at  Shaw 
University,  now  scattered  throughout  the  Slate, 
all,  without  a  single  (exception,  have  refused  to 
join  in  the  race  agitations  and  riots. 

,  „  ,    .     Straitrht  Universitv,  at  New  Orleans, 

A  School  J        *i  •1*'  if    M       /  i 

at  is  under  the  ])resiuency  01  Mr.  Oscar 

New  Orleans.  Atwood.      Siiice  it  is  oiie  of  the  in- 

stilutions  especially  commendcjd  l>y  the   distin- 


guished gentlemen  who  serve  as  trustees  of  the 
Slater  Fund,  it  is  interesting  to  study  its  new 
catalogue  for  the  year    1898-99.     This  institu- 
tion, like  others  of  its  class,  has  clearly  shifted 
its  point  of  view  and  changed  the  character  of 
its  work,  the  better  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the 
colored  race.      For  example,  in  its  earlier  years 
it  included  a  law  school  and  graduated  from  six 
•to  ten  young  colored  lawyers  every  year.      But 
this    department  was  given    u{)    more    than    ten 
years  ago.      It  continues  to  maintain  its  theologi- 
cal department  ;    but  in  a  period  of  twenty  years 
past  that  department  has  turned  out  only  four 
graduates.      There    is    a  regular  college  depart- 
ment which  graduated  its  lirst  class  of  four  in 
1879,    and   in  the  twenty  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  it  has  graduated  only  seven  young  men. 
In  the  past  sixteen  years  it  has  been  graduating 
on  the  average  only  one  young  man  every  four 
years  ;   yet  this  institution  entered  on  its  career 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  university.      Its 
normal  department,  on  the  other  hand,  has  main- 
tained itself  very  well.      The  great  bulk  of   the 
students,  who  number  more  than  500  altogether, 
are  taking  ordinary  grammar-school  studies,  and 
185  are  in  the  industrial  department,  as  against 
8  students  all  told  wlio  are  in  the  college  depart- 
ment proper.     This  is  quite  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  why  bother  at  all  with  the  college  studies  ? 

Bishop  College,  at  Marshall,  Texas,  of 
Instances,    ^hicli    Mr.    Albert    Loughbridge   is 

president,  receives  |;I,000  from  the 
Slater  Fund,  and  it  is  an  institution  that  is  ac- 
complishing much  useful  work  on  a  small  income. 
It  has  360  pupils,  and  its  well -equipped  workshop 
seems  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  what  is  a 
very  good  outfit  of  buildings.  All  students  are 
required  to  spend  about  an  liour  and  a  lialf  every 
day  either  in  the  manual- training  shop  or  else  (in 
case  of  the  young  women)  at  sucli  domestic  work 
as  sewing,  cooking,  and  so  forth.  The  institutions 
that  we  have  named  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones  in  the  South  devoted  to  the  eiiucation  of 
the  colored  race  that  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Slater 
trustees.  Talladega  College,  in  Alabama,  for  ex- 
ample, has  by  dtigrees  abandoned  the  methods 
and  ideals  of  the  traditional  New  England  col- 
lege, and  made  itself  an  institute  for  the  practical 
training  of  young  colored  people.  The  existence 
of  two  distinct  races  sidt;  by  side  in  our  Southern 
States  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come  to 
present  a  great  many  difiicult  social,  political, 
and  industrial  problems.  Tliese  must  be  met  as 
they  arise  ;  but  meanwhile  the  best  preparation 
for  meeting  them  will  lie  in  the  wisest  possible 
training  of  the  rising  generation  of  both  races. 
For  the  colored  race  at  the  present  stage  the  best 
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opportunity  is  in  the  direction  of  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers  by  the  industrial  method 
pursued  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  It  is  the 
expectation  that  these  teachers  will  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  their  race,  helping  not  only  the 
children,  but  also  their  paremts,  and  setting  a 
higher  importance  upon  work  and  conduct  than 
upon  reading  and  writing. 

,  These  running  comments  are  in  no 
Fritident  Sense  intended  to  touch  in  any  ex- 
0/  Tuiane.  {laustive  way  upon  the  great  theme 
of  Southern  education  as  reflected  in  the  sessions 
at  Capon  Springs.  Since  the  close  of  that  con- 
ference  the  South  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
educational  leaders  and  one  of  its  noblest  citi- 
zens in  the  person  of  President  William  Preston 
Johnston,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
President  Johnston  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  and  himself  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the 
war  he  was  associated  with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  lie  waa  a 
versatile  and  accomplished  man  of  letters,  as  well 
as  man  of  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed. 

In  the  whole  field  of  Southern  educa- 
Mittitm  of  tion,  no  distinctive  enterprise  is  more 
"'"■■  worthy  of  note  for  the  great  progress 
it  is  making  in  the  important  field  upon  which  it 
has  entered  than  that  which  is  growing  under  the 
eye  and  hand  of  President  William  Goodell  Frost 
at  Berea,  Kentucky.  Berea's  students  are  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  "  mountain  whites,"  of  whom 
there  are  several  millions  in  the  Appalachian 
belt.  Dr.  FroBt  wittily  calls  them  "  our  contem- 
porary ancestors"  because  they  are  of  pure  old 
colonial  stock  and  in  many  ways  of  life,  speech, 
and  thouglit  are  much  like  the  pioneer  Americana 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  build  up  Berea  is  to 
recognize  the  fine  opportunity  to  serve  the  coun- 
try. President  Frost  reminds  us  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  came  of  exactly  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple that  Berea  College  is  successfully  i-eachiug. 
Berea  is  open  to  students  of  all  races  ;  but  out  of 
715  students  during  the  past  year,  only  164  were 
colored.  As  recently  as  1893  there  were  only 
89  white  students  and  2()5  colored.  The  pro- 
portions have  completely  shifted  about.  This 
means  a  wonderful  development  under  the  poHcy 
of  President  Frost.  Berea  will  end  the  century 
with  1,000  students.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  than 
whom  no  man  is  more  competent  to  judge,  de- 
clares that  no  other  college  in  the  country  has 
just  now  such  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  use- 
fulness as  Berea  College. 


^^         The  strictness   with   which   General 

Ceosarihip   Otis  has  oxercised  censorship  over  the 

a(  Manila,  ^g^g  dispatches  from  Manila  has  been 
a  sore  trial  to  the  staff  correspondents,  and  on 
July  17  they  joined  in  sending  from  Hong  Kong 
a  strong  protest  to  Washington.  The  statement 
of  the  correspondents  was  as  follows  : 

The  undersigned,  being  all  staff  correspondents  of 
American  nevrspapem  stationed  in  Manila,  unit«  in  the 
following  statement : 

We  believe  that,  owing  to  official  dispatches  from 
Manila  mode  public  in  Washington,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  received  a  correct  impression  of 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  but  that  these  dis- 
patches have  presented  an  ultra-optimistic  view  that 
is  not  shared  by  the  general  ofHcera  in  the  Beld. 

We  believe  the  dispatches  incorrectly  represent  the 
existing  conditions  among  the  Filipinos  in  respect  to 
internal  dissension  and  demoralization  resulting  trom 
the  American  campaign  and  to  the  brigand  character 
of  their  army. 

We  believe  the  dispatches  err  fn  the  declaration  that 
"  the  situation  is  well  in  hand  "  and  in  the  assumption 
that  the  insurrection  can  be  speedily  ended  without  a 
greatly  increased  force. 

We  think  the  tenacity  of  the  Filipino  purpose  has 
been  underestimated  and  that  the  stntements  are  un- 
founded that  volunteers  are  willing  tc  engage  in  further 

The  censorship  has  compelled  us  to  participate  in 
this  misrepresentation  by  excising  or  altering  uncon- 
troverted  statements  of  facta  on  the  plea,  as  General 
Otis  stated,  that  ''they  would  alarm  the  people  at 
home  "or  "have  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
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A  WaahlngtoD  dispatch  to  the  World  Bays;  "Autbentlo 
intonnatlon  from  Manila  caonot  be  obtained  from  the  dis- 
patches posted  at  the  War  Department.  The  truth  Is  sap- 
presaed.  War  Department  ofDclala  KO  bo  (ar  as  to  Insert 
phrases  In  the  offlclal  reports  as  given  out.  AmonK  the  fa- 
vorite eipresalooa  Inserted  are  : '  Situation  Improving ;  rebels 
disintegrating.'  'Enemy  ronted  with  great  loss.'  'Bebels 
routed;  donottblnliwlll  mokeanotherBtand.'  'Betterclass 
of  natives  Irlendly  to  Americans.'  "—From  the  World  (New 
York). 

of  failure ;  uanibers  of  heat  proHtratious  Id  the  field ; 
Bfstematic  mtniml  nation  of  naval  operationa ;  and  sup- 
preBHloD  of  complet«  reports  of  the  situation. 

JOHS  T.  McCUTCHEOS,  Harby  Armbtronq,  Chicago 
Record;  Oscab  K.  Davib,  P.  G.  McDonnell,  New 
lorfeSun;  Robert  M.  Collins,  John  P.  Dunnino,  L. 
JosEB,  the  ABBOclnted  Press ;  John  F.  Babb,  Will  Din- 
WiDDIE,  New  York  Herald;  E.  D.  Skeene,  Scrlppa-Mo- 
Rae  Aesoclation ;  Kichard  Little,  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  protest  had  a  profound  effect 
Wrme'/ia'?  "^P*"!  pubUc  opinion  throughout  the 

country  and  greatly  atirred  up  ofBcial- 
dom  in  'Washington.  There  had,  undoubtedly, 
for  a  number  of  weeks  previous  to  the  ' '  round- 
robin  "  of  the  correspondents  been  a  growing 
suspicion  throughout  the  country  that  perhaps 
General  Otis  was  not  the  very  best  man  under 
all  the  difficult  circumstances  to  act  as  chief  mil- 
itary and  civil  authority  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  never  well  to  go  from  one  e.xtreme  to  the 
other  ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  heretofore  sup- 
posed General  Otis  to  be  exceptionally  well  qual- 
ified will  not  now  wish  to  pasa  any  liarsh  judg- 
ment upon  him.  Hut  it  was  necessary  to  change 
commanders  several  times  in  the  Civil  War  before 
exactly  the  right  man  was  found, and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  change  may  be  needed  at  Manila.  Ten 
regiments  of  recruits  have  been  enlisted  for  the 


Philippines,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  as  many 
more  as  the  President  may  think  necessary.  But 
it  would  seem  clear  that  every  moans  should  be 
employed  to  convince  the  Filipino  people  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  rather  much  to 
hope  for,  from  the  future  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  more  completely  they  exercise  au- 
tonomy, the  better  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  pleased.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
General  Otis  may  be  deficient  in  the  sort  of 
diplomatic  tact  and  address  that  is  quite  as  de- 
sirable as  gunpowder.  As  for  the  newspaper 
men,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  at 
Washington  will  remove  the  censorship  alto- 
gether and  allow  the  correspondents  at  Manila  to 
communicate  freely  with  their  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  height  of  the  rainy  season, 
sntatiaa.    *'''■''  Precipitations  so  heavy  that  the 

whole  country  is  under  water,  mili- 
tary operations  in  Luzon  are,  of  course,  at  s 
standstill.  And  these  periods  of  enforced  wait* 
ing  are  always  those  in  which  criticism  is  moat 
likely  to  burst  the  bounds  of  restraint.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
such  periods  it  is  feasible  to  investigate  befora 
condemning  and  wise  to  examine  and  deal  calm- 
ly with  a  difficult  situation.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  very  foolish  to  suspect  for  an  inatant 
that  President  McKinley  has  had  any  plans  or 
policies  touching  the  Philippines  except  those 
that  he  believed  to  represent  the  duty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
return  of  General  Merritt,  who  came  back  to 
this  country  at  his  own  earnestly  expressed  wish, 
General  Otis  was  put  in  full  command  because  it 
was  considered  that  he  was  tlie  best  man  for  the 
place.  His  previous  record  was  excellent,  and 
his  selection  seemed  to  be  approved  by  every- 
body, the  newspapers  of  all  parties  joining  in  • 
chorus  of  high  praise.  Although  the  war  that 
began  in  the  early  days  of  February  has  been 
protracted  so  disappointingly,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable thing  that  little  criticism  of  Otis  waa 
beard  in  any  quarter  until  July.  It  ia  not  true 
that  tlie  censorship  at  Manila  or  any  official 
discipline  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  absence  of 
criticism,  for  there  have  been  abundant  oppor- 
tunities by  which  both  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  people  through  the  newspapers 
could  have  learned  everything  that  might  reason- 
ably be  said  against  the  general  in  command. 
Officers  of  indei>endent  judgment  who  have  come 
back  to  this  country,  like  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene 
and,  more  recently,  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otia 
and  numerous  others,  would  have  found  it  per- 
fectly easy  in  confidential  ways  to  inform  Presi- 
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dent  McKinley  if  indeed  it  liad  been  true  that  the 
field  officers  in  Luzon  liave  been  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  tlie  policy  and  methods  of  General 
Otis,  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  President 
McKinley  was  justified  in  continuing  to  repose 
confidence  in  General  Otis,  and  to  believe  that 
he  was  capable,  in  due  time,  of  mastering 
the  situation.  I  f  now  it  should  seem  best 
to  make  a  change,  the  matter  ought  not  to  be 
invoh'ed  in  dispute  or  acrimony.  The  coun- 
try was  evidently  not  well  enough  informed  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  of  the  strength  of 
Aguinaldo's  army,  Tlie  best  presentation  of  the 
facts  was  made  in  the  Heview  oy  Reviews  last 
month  by  Mr.  John  Barrett.  Gen.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  now  in  this  country,  has  recently  de- 
clared, as  against  criticisms  passed  upon  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  by  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis,  that 
the  Filipinos  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
well -organized  army  of  some  40,000  men,  of 
which  there  now  remain  under  arms  not  more  than 
10,000,  these  being  in  a  scattered  and  demoralized 
condition.  It  is  not  well  to  be  over-sanguine  ; 
but.  on  the'  other  hand,  there  is  still  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  war  may  now  be  very  near  its 
end.  With  men  like  Lawton,  MacArthur,  Fun- 
ston,  and  others  in  the  field  we  have  certainly 
not  lacked  for  liaring  and  able  fighters.  It  is 
possible  that  an  officer  of  the  type  of  Gen.  Francis 
V.  Greene  might,  in  view  of  the  work  of  civil  gov- 
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ernment  and  administration  that  must  devolve 
for  a  time  on  the  military  commander  at  Manila, 
be  just  the  man  for  the  present  situation. 

Circumstances  arose  early  last  month 
RtiiglaUM.  ^'''ch  made  it  evident  that  Mr.  Alger 

could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  that  lie  had  declared  constantly  that  be 
had  no  intention  of  resigning.  But  at  length 
the  demand  for  his  resignation  could  not  be 
longer  disregarded.  Secretary  Alger  had  en- 
tered upon  an  open  candidacy  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  Senator  McMillan.  As 
a  practical  political  step  he  had  formed,  for  the 
purposes  of  Michigan  State  politics,  an  alliance 
with  Governor  Pingree.  This  arrangement 
placed  Alger  and  Pingree  in  deadly  rivalry  with 
Senators  McMillan  and  Burrows.  Both  of  these 
Senators  have  been  stanch  supporters  of  Mr. 
McKinley  and  his  policies,  while  Governor  Pin- 
gree has  been  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
administration.  Senator  McMillan's  term  will 
not  expire  until  March  4,  1901  ;  but  nowadays 
senatorial  candidates  begin  early  and  make  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  influence  the  election  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Senator  McMillan's  friends, 
both  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  naturally  took 
the  ground  with  Mr.  McKinley  that  for  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Cabinet  to  conspire  with  the  anti- 
administration  elements  in  his  own  State  in 
order  to  defeat  the  President's  personal  and 
political  friends  was  an  offense  not  to  be  con- 
doned.  This  from  the  standpoint  of  party  ethics 
would  seem  to  be  sound  reasoning.  When  there 
was  an  almost  overwhelming  demand  for  the 
retirement  of  Secretary  Alger  on  the  score  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  actual  management  of  the 
War  Department,  Mr.  McKinley  always  stood 
loyally  by  the  Secretary.  This,  indeed,  was  to 
a  great  extent  necessary,  because  Mr.  Alger 
could  probably  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
things  for  which  he  had  been  most  sharply  criti- 
cised had  been  of  the  President's  own  doing. 
But  Mr.  Alger's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  gave 
plenty  of  excuse  for  making  it  clear  that  his 
resignation  was  desired,  and  it  was  accordingly 
brought  about  on  July  19. 

Concerning  Mr.  Alger's  administra- 

••Aigtrhm."  tion  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  to 
So  Caiiet.  i^g  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  the  Secretary 
bad  for  many  weeks  been  ill.  He  was  not  in 
physical  condition  for  the  work  that  immediately 
devolved  upon  the  War  Department,  and  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  fact  by  the  staff  officers 
at  Washington — not  only  General  Eagan,  but 
several  others — to  take  matters  into   their  own 
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grace  to  rotiro  at  snrh  n  iiiomont.  It  ia  well 
to  Ijoar  Iliis  in  riiiiiil  iH.fc.rc  liiHliuy  too  njufh 
fault.  Tliflt  ci.TLiHnun  of  things  so  wi.lcly  oon- 
tii([niii>(I  lis  "  AlucristiL  "  was  liiio  not  cliicfiy  to 
aiiyiliinK  tliat  Mr  AlpT  di.l,  Imt  rutlu-r  lo  what 
h(!  dill  ni)i  prevent  otluT  iiciijilo  Cram  doing.  As 
nominal  licad  of  thu  Ili'pHrtmciit,  lio  was  ManiecJ 
for  fverytliitrg  tluil  went  amiss,  lli^  fault  lay 
ill  nut  exeri'iHinK  a  far  grentiT  and  mom  direct 
aiitliority  in  all  tlml  airi-cti-ii  liis  Dcparlmeiit. 

Tlie  1  >i'nKM-rjU ic,  [iro^rammi'  has  been 
Dfmac'^iic  «tca<lily  unfolding.  This  anti-Hrvan 
Ofthoif.  ,,],,„|^.,it  of  tiic  party  is  still  work- 
ing tn  coini>ass  the  def<>at  of  the  W'ustern  li;adcr 
in  till!  Uemoeratic  «jnverit)im  ;  but  tlio  special 
mt'cting  of  tile  NatiiitLal  IK-jiiocrHtii^  Conmiitteo 
at  Cliicugo  on  July  L'll,  wliicli  on  many  account* 
was  a  criticid  party  ("■cnsioii,  rosulti'd  even  more 
favorably  for  Mr.  Hryaii  tliaii  liis  friends  liad 
dared  to  hope.  Tiiey  are  now  conlident,  but 
fiorit  the  h'ss  alert.  'The  Taniiiiany  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  which  had  been  carefully 
planned  for  the  lauuchiiig  of  an  e.xjieriincntat 
Van  Wyck  boom,  was  wholly  s|ioiled  by  the 
accident  that  ex-(iovernor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  waa 
in  town  and  innocently  stampeded  the  crowd  like 
a  genuine  "Texas  steer"  with  a  Hryaii  speech. 
The  discussion  of  Admiral  Dewey  as  a  Presi- 
deutiai  candidate  is,  of  course,  futUe. 


hands  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  been  pos 
sible  if  a  man  of  such  ixtiaordinary  health 
vigor,  executive  ability,  and  talent  for  hard 
work  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  Ixen  "secretary 
of  War.  Mr.  Alger  has  I.>eLn  deluged  with  every 
kiuil  of  criticism  and  abuse  to  an  extent  almost 
unprecedented  in  tliK  history  of  publie  life  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  for  nt^ily  tvervthing  of 
which  he  was  accused  th»  rtsponsibility  toiild 
have  been  traced  to  sonic  otiii  r  doir  Mr 
Alger  in  a  man  of  amiable  ti  mperann  nt  and  mdny 
winning  and  popular  quahtiis  liut  he  was  not 
strong  enough  or  mastertul  enough  to  knp  thi 
liiireaiicrats  of  the  militarj  iing  at,  \\  ashington 
in  tlieir  places  and  to  dominato  Liu  ■■itnaiioii  him 
sell.  Atthe  very  outbreak  of  the  war  willi --pain 
Mr.  Alge-i- ought"  to  have  retired  on  the  ground 
of  delicate  healtli.  lie  had  an  ambition,  not  dis- 
honorable, to  remain  in  office  at  a  time  of  jiul'lic 
wnernency.      Very  few  men  would  have  lia«l  tlie 
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It  is  undoubtedly  tnie  that  the  coun- 
KaoiiotU.  '"^y  quite  generally  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  Governor  Roosevelt  take 
up  the  work  of  the  War  Department.  It  was 
also  rumored  that  the  position  might  have  been 
at  bis  disposal  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  con- 
sider it.  But  although  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  more 
ideally  fitted  for  the  position  in  the  existing 
emergency  than  any  other  man,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  was  disinclined  to  lay  down  the  governor' 
ship  of  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union  to  enter 
the  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  his  hands  were  full 
of  the  duties  of  his  pi"esent  ofBce,  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  military  situation  with  a  free  rein. 
Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  work  at  Albany  has  not 
disappointed  reasonable  men  who  have  bad  faith 
in  him,  and  he  has  steadily  added  to  his  reputation. 
He  has  been  true  as  steel  to  his  principles,  and 
the  State  is  the  gainer  in  many  ways.  There  are 
those  who  affect  to  think  that  Roosevelt  is  an  ini- 
puisive  man  of  untmstworthy  judgment ;  but  the 
two  things  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  governor  of  New  York  is  a 
man  naturally  impulsive,  even  at  times  impetu- 
ous ;  while  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  a  man  of 
marvelousty  good  judgment.  He  has  given  a 
fine  instance  of  practical  good  sense  in  the  method 
by  which  he  has  proceeded  in  the  investigation  of 
the  alleged  criminal  mismanagement  of  the  State 
canals  under  higli  Republican  officials  during 
the  preceding  administration.  The  principal 
issue  raised  by  the  Democrats  in  their  campaign 


against   the   Republican   ticket   was   what  they 

called  the  wholesale  theft  by  these  Republicans 
of  the  (19,000,000  appropriated  by  the  people  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  other  State 
canals.  Governor  Roosevelt  promised  on  the 
stump  that  if  elected  he  would  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  canal  business  and  push  the  punish- 
ment of  any  punishable  culprits  that  could  be 
found  regardless  of  party  influence. 

The  Heal  for*  "^^  "^  Careful,  however,  not  to  jump 
Canal  at  the  conclusion  that  the  accused 
'"'"''"■  officials  were  necessarily  guilty. 
Among  his  first  acts  after  inauguration  was  the 
endeavor  to  secure  as  special  counsel  to  examine 
the  canal  question  several  lawyers,  not  of  hie 
party,  but  of  high  standing  and  undoubted  zeal 
for  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  ofBcial  ras- 
cality. The  lawyers  selected  to  aid  the  attorney- 
genera!  in  doing  this  work  have  now  reported. 
They  aid  not  find  that  the  accused  officials  had 
stolen  any  public  money,  nor  yet  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  maladministration  of  a  kind  for 
which  they  could  be  indicted.  "What  they  dis- 
covered as  they  investigated  the  canal  question 
was  an  exceedingly  wasteful  and  objectionable 
intrusion  of  party  politics  in  a  branch  of  the 
State's  affairs  that  ought  to  be  conducted  on 
strictly  business  principles.  The  fact  is  that  the 
State  canal  system  of  New  York  has  for  a  long 
time  been  in  politics.  For  this  state  of  things  one 
party  is  apparently  as  guilty  as  the  otiier.  Business 
men  must  compel  a  reform.  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  spared  no  pains  to  find 
■  the  truth,  and  he  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  lawyers  that 
there  is  nobody  that  can  be 
punished.  He  sees  clearly  the 
necessity  of  puttingthe  manage- 
ment of  the  canals  of  New  York 
upon  a  non-political  basis,  with 
a  view  to  securing  an  admin- 
istration of  them  that  shall  not 
merely  be  lionest  enough  to  save 
officials  from  the  penitentiary, 
but  really  efficient  and  business- 
like, such  as  one  finds  in  the 
management  of  the  "Welland  and 
other  Canadian  canals. 


Rtmembar     ^^  P  U  b  1 1  8  h  else- 

Out  Ufa  where  an  article 
laianiai  f[.(j[^  the  pen  of  Mrs, 
Guy  y.  Henry  on  the  Porto  Ri- 
ca ns  from  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  Since  their  return  to 
this  country.  General  Henry  " 
and   Mrs.    Henry  have  already 
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been  of  great  value  in  impressing  right  and 
sensible  views  of  the  situation  in  that  ieland 
upon  the  American  [leople.  The  fact  is  that  in 
annexing  it  we  have  sulgected  llie  island  to  great 
temporary  embarrassments.  We  have  destroyed 
its  old  channels  of  trade  and  have  not  given  it 
new  ones.  Congress  mnst  provide  for  the  com- 
plete coiiiniercial  nnion  of  I'orto  Rico  with  this 
country  by  the  inclusion  of  the  island  within  our 
tariff  Kouc,  Tliat  will  ri'iistablisli  prosperity, 
and  thon  edncation  and  other  good  things  will 
follow  in  their  turn.  General  Keiiry  well  said 
the  other  day  that  "  the  only  way  we  can  govern 
this  people  is  the  way  of  affection,  not  force  of 
arms."     He  continued  as  follows  : 

Tlity  are  different  from  us  in  tastes ;  they  wish  to 
become  Anierica]i<i,  but  they  do  not  wixh  to  become 
Americanized.  Let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Let  US  have  no  carpet-baKgiiig  in  the  administration  of 
this  island.  I^et  us  give  them  our  best,  and  than  bring 
about  peace  and  harmony  in  tli«  island. 

Congress  rnust  also  give  its  early  attention  to 
Hawaii,  which  is  in  a  most  difficult  position  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  legislation  extending 
American  laws  to  that  island. 

In  Cuba  the  joint  American  and  Cu- 
'^lacJba'     ^'"*  officials  have  been  making  a  brave 

Bght  against  the  extension  of  the  yol- 
low-fever  outbreak,  which  almost  certainly  would 
this  year  have  swept  the  island  and  our  own 
Southern  States  in  a  great  epidemic  but  for  our 
victory  over  the  Spaniards  last  year.  Underly- 
ing all  other  questions  in  Cuba  of  late  has  been 
the  one  great  question  of  annexation  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Among  American  army  administra- 
tors in  Culja  there  seems  to  be  a  divergence  of 
opinion.  (Jn  the  one  hand  there  is  the  view  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  do  every- 
thing possible  in  the  direction  of  good  admin- 
istration and  Cuban  improvement,  utilizing  tlie 
Cubans  themselves  for  almost  every  kind  of  office 
and  position,  and  by  an  inevitable  drifting  proc- 
ess come  around  to  a  virtual  or  complete  annex- 
ation. The  other  view  is  that  it  would  be  better 
almost  immediately  to  set  the  Cubans  up  in  an 
independent  republic,  in  order  to  let  them  dis- 
cover— as  it  is  claimed  that  they  soon  would — 
the  eminent  desirability  of  seeking  admission  to 
our  nnion  of  States. 

*nrf°*e'  '^''"'  ^'^''O'l'^l  Civil  Service  Reform 
dull  Btrviei  League,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
'"'"  George  McAneny,  has  issued  a  very 
carefully  prepai-ed  reply  to  Secretary  Gage's  de- 
fense of  the  recent  order  of  President  McKinley 
modifying  the  civil  service  rules.  Several  thou- 
sand positions,   as  our  readers   know,    have  by 


that  order  I>een  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  the  coinpftitivn  examination  system.  The 
original  criticisms  launch<^i|  by  the  civil. service 
reformers  against  The  change  seemed  to  l>eaF 
most  heavily  upon  what  they  ri-gaided  as  an  ex- 
tensive abuse  of  patronage  in  the  War  Depart- 


{Secretary  of  the  ClvU  Si 


e  Reform  LeaEue.) 


ment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — whoso 
appointment  by  President  McKinley  had  been 
hailed  with  especial  delight  by  the  civil-service 
reformers  on  the  ground  that  he  was  one  of  their 
own  most  eminent  and  unflinching  fellow-be- 
lievers— was  not  apologetic  in  the  least.  Rather, 
he  took  the  position  with  great  emphasis  that  the 
President's  recent  order,  neither  in  principle  nor 
in  practice,  was  an  attack  u[>on  the  merit  system 
or  a  return  to  the  spoils  system,  and  that  no  un- 
worthy motive  wliatsoever  actuated  the  adminis- 
tration in  making  an  order  which  Secretary  Ga^ 
himself  had  recommended  as  desirable  for  the 
good  of  thi'  service.  The  jiosition  taken  by  thia 
Hkvlkw  last  month  was  that  the  administration 
would  have  done  well  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
evil,  and  tliat  the  spoils  systeni  in  this  country  has, 
ill  poiut  of  tact,  been  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  that  lor  tlie  present  the  examination  aya- 
tem — even  lit  the  cost  of  considerable  practical 
inconvenience — ought  lo  be  maintained,  extend- 
ed, and  encouraged  in  every  way.  We  pointed 
out,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  order  had 
been   made  without  the  excuse  of  any  demand 
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from  a  disinterested  public,  and  that  it  had  not 
given  satisfaction,  apparently,  to  anybody  except 
those  who  are  altogether  opposed  lo  the  merit 
system  and  who  believe  that  all  appointments  to 
civil  office  should  go  as  party  rewards.  Secre- 
tary Gage  has  defended  the  order  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  man  who  does  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  he  has  shifted  his  ground,  or  is  any  loss 
a  civ'''Service  reformer  than  in  years  gone  by. 

Tht  Jir.  McAneny's  reply,  however,  is 
oi  a  very  largely  the  atijumentitm  ad  homi- 
''"''"''*■  nem,  and  is  devoted  lo  an  ex2>osA  of 
Mr.  Gage's  own  shortcomings  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  enfoi-cement  of  the  civil-service  law  in  the 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Inasmuch 
aa  Mr.  Gage's  personal  failure  to  practice  what 
he  has  always  preached  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  indictment  brought  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  against  the  recent  order  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  re- 
serve this  more  personal  topic  for  a  separate  dis- 
cussion. It  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  legitimate 
subject  of  discussion  ;  for  no  public  officer  should 
expect  his  official  acts  to  escape  scrutiny,  and  Mr. 
Gage  himself  always,  while  a  private  citizen, 
heartily  encouraged  precisely  such  searching 
scrutiny  aa  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  is 
constantly  giving  to  those  mattei-s  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  its  self-assumed  duties.  "While 
it  is  entirely  appropriate,  therefore,  for  the  leagui- 
to  criticise  everything  that  it  can  find  amiss  it 
remains  true  that  it  might  accomplish  better  re 
suits  and  gain  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  convictions 
and  opinions  of  the  community  at  large  if  its 
methods  were  at  times  a  little  more  tactful  not 
to  say  forbearing.  In  this  world  of  compromises 
and  the  all-too-frequent  sacrifice  of  the  ideal  to 
the  practicable,  the  follower  of  clear  logic  and 
pure  truth  is  sorely  put  to  it  to 
find  anybody  concerned  with  the 
actual  running  of  tilings  iv 
whom  he  can  trust. 


tional  Civil  Service  Reform  League — would  have 
agreed  unanimously  that  there  were  no  two 
men  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  in  wliose 
undying  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  sound  ad- 
ministration on  the  merit  sj-stem  they  could 
rely  more  completely  than  Mr.  Gage,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York.  A  simple- 
minded  and  ine.tperienced  person — a  young 
schoolgirl,  let  us  say— would  readily  have  rea- 
soned to  the  conclusion  that  to  have  Gage  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Roosevelt  as 
governor  of  the  great  Slate  of  New  York  would 
seem  to  civil-service  reformers  such  a  splendid 
tiling  lo  gain  that  they  could  almost  liavo  afford- 
ed lo  take  a  vacation.  The  young  schoolgirl 
would  probably  have  reasoned  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  practical  affairs  somebody  h^is  to  be 
trusted  ;  and  since  archangels  are  not  available 
and  responsibilities  have  to  be  assumed  by  mere 
fallible  human  beings  like  ourselves,  there  is 
nothing  lo  do  but  to  seek  to  get  the  best  men  we 
can  find  to  shoulder  public  burdens,  and  then 
give  them  our  support  and  believe  that  they  are 
really  doing  iho  best  they  can.  This  is  all  very 
elementary,  doubtless,  and  quite  unsophisticated  ; 
but  is  it  not  the  principle  upon  which  people 
find  it  best  to  proceed  in  most  mailers  of  a 
practical  nature  ?  The  essential  cliaraclor  of  a 
man  of  mature  years  does  not  as  a  nile  undergo 
any  violent  change  upon  his  assumption  of  public 
office  Mr  Uagc  as  a  puvaie  titizen,  ^ways 
behoved  tl  at  pul  lie  bu'<iness  should  be  done  on 
business  principles  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cointrj  at  large  and  that  the  cm!  service  should 
be  improved  just  as  rapidly  as  possible  When 
Mr  Gage  went  into  public  life  the  reformers  par- 
ticularlj  felicitated  themsehes  and  the  country 
upon  his  being  a  man  of  just  tl  ose  convictions 
Many  of  them  have  now  changed  their  opinion  of 


Hoi 


for  example. 


Whom  Can 

"^"^  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
both  holding  great  public  offices 
and  having  an  immense  variety 
of  important  tasks  to  perform, 
under  conditions  which  they 
may  be  able  to  modify  consider- 
ably, but  whiLh  ilicy  cannot 
hope  immediateU  to  transform. 
Two  years  ago  the  cu  il  service 
reformers— that  is  to  say,  the 
conspicuous  lea  Jers  of  the  move- 
ment repiesenCed   by  the  Na 
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him.  But  are  not  their  attacks  calculated  to 
shatter  faith  in  human  nature  and  to  promote 
the  very  cynicism  that  lies  at  the  root  of  so 
much  tliat  is  had  in  our  public  and  social  life  ? 

When  What  is  the  use,  say  the  practical 
may  be  a  politicians,  to  try  to  jjjease  these  civil- 
virtue.  service  reformers  if  their  own  man, 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  who  is  ct^rtainly  anything  but  a 
spoilsman,  is  not  only  far  from  being  in  favor 
with  them,  but  is  now  marked  out  for  their  most 
telling  assaults  ?  The  plain  fact  is  that  even 
reformers,  if  they  would  make  headway  in  a 
practical  cause,  must  be  patient  and  must  avoid 
quarreling  with  their  own  friends  when  those 
friends  are  bearing  great  burdens  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. The  political  and  personal  pressure 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  and 
the  heads  of  departments  at  Washington  for  the 
offices  is  a  thing  that  few  people  can  possibly 
realize.  Even  civil -service  reformers  have  Ijeen 
known  to  want  things  for  themselves  or  some  of 
their  friends  ;  aad  their  own  direct  or  indirect 
importunities  have  added  to  the  difficulties  under 
which  presidents  and  secretaries  and  governors 
have  staggered  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
When,  therefore,  the  country  elects  a  President 
like  Mr.  McKinley,  who  has  always  in  a  long 
public  life  been  counted  as  a  convinced  opponent 
of  the  spoils  system,  and  when  the  President 
proceeds  to  make  up  his  Cabinet  of  men  almost 
all  of  whom  have  been  pronounced  adherents  of 
civil-service  reform,  it  would  seem,  as  a  matter 
of  sound  tactics,  that  civil-service  reformers 
could  afford  to  give  the  administration  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  wherever  possible.  Various 
persons  were  suggested  for  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury.  Of  all  the  men  talked  about,  the 
civil -service  reformers  undoubtedly  preferred 
Mr.  Gage.  From  their  point  of  view  he  was  the 
best  selection  that  the  President  could  make.  It 
does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  they  are  on 
that  account  debarred  from  criticising  his  acts. 
But  they  should  not  tempt  Providence,  so  to 
speak,  by  making  it  impossible  for  the  best  avail- 
able men  to  hold  public  office. 


Beform 


An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 


Versus  a  cause  like  civil -service  reform  may 
Roosevelt.  g^iY^r  its  worst  wounds  in  the  house 
of  its  friends  is  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  of 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  reformers, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Schurz,  himself  president 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  to 
defeat  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  governorship 
of  New  York  last  fall.  Without  a  doubt  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stands  before  the  country  as  the  most 
eminent   and    influential   civil-service   reformer 


the  country  has  produced,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  whose  pioneer  po- 
sition  with   regard    to   this    reform    is   historic. 
There  was  certainly  as  strong  reason  why  civil- 
service   reformers   should    have    supported    Mr. 
Roosevelt  as   why  they  should   have  supported 
Mr.  Schurz  himself  if  he  had  been  running  for 
the  governorship.     Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  only  possible  alternative  was  the 
turning  over  of  the  State  of  New  York  to   the 
absolute  control  of  Tammany  Hall.     The  election 
came  at  a  time  when  tlui  interests  of  the  State 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  governor  should 
be  courageous,  disinterested,   and  a  believer  in 
the  principle  of  appointing  men  to  office  on  the 
ground  of  their  honesty  and  fitness.     Fortunately, 
the  attitude  of  reformers  like  Mr.   Schurz  did 
not  succeed  in  bringing  upon  the  State  of  New 
York  the  calamity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  defeat.    The 
voters  were  true  to  the  real  issues.     But  although 
the   foremost    American    civil -service    reformer 
was  put  into  a  position  to  effect  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  public  service  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  conduct  of  officers  and  leaders  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform   League  in  opposing  him 
was  undoubtedly  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ability  of  the  league  hence- 
forth to  promote  that  cause  was  concerned. 

Persecution  ^^^'  Schurz  worked  against  Colonel 
In  Reform's  Roosevelt  because  he  did  not  like 
8wee{Name.  ^^^^  colonel's  opinions  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  the  Spanish  war.  This  might  have  furnished 
a  reason  for  objecting  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election 
if  he  had  been  running  for  Congress.  But  his 
opinions  on  national  policy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  practical  duties  that  were  to  devolve 
upon  him  as  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  attitude  toward  Roosevelt  on  the 
part  of  Schurz  and  others  involved  a  denial  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  reform  with 
which  they  are  idtjntified;  for  it  is  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  civil-service  reform  that  a  man's  con- 
sci(?ntious  opinions  about  matters  of  politics  or 
religion  (not  n?lated  to  the  office  to  which  he 
aspires)  should  not  be  urged  as  a  proper  reason 
for  keeping  him  out  of  public  work  for  which 
he  is  in  all  respects  fit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself, 
as  governor,  when  making  selections  for  impor- 
tant State  officers  has  never  asked  what  were  ft. 
candidate's  opinions  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
has  always  asked  about  the  candidate's  fitness  for 
the  position  he  desired  to  fill  in  the  employ  of 
the  State  of  New.  York.  One  is  compelled  to 
infer  from  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Schurz  and  others 
in  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  fall  that 
they  are  keeping  quite  too  many  hobbies  in  their 
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stable  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  have  been 
airing  and  exercising  their  anti-imperialism 
•  hobby  at  times  very  mnch  to  tlie  neglect  and 
detriment  of  their  civil -service -reform  hobby. 

„  Tims  it  is  greatly  lo  be  feare<l  that  if 

ImpiriaiM  Mr.  Schiii?.,  instead  of  Mr.  Roose- 
HHd  Appiv.  ^.,,n^  ],^^  i^g„  in  ,j,f.  governor's  chair, 
he  would  have  made  his  anti-imperialism  sliib- 
boleth  a  test  for  all  the  Slate  offices,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  of  tJie  canal  system  or 
the  management  of  the  State  prisons.  This  leads 
us  up  to  the  suggestion  of  a  ratlier  curious  and 
instructive  bit  of  parallel  and  cimlrast.      We  have 


to  go  back  just  two  years  to  find  Mr.  Schurzaiid 
Mr.  Gage  lx)th  shining  lights  of  civil-service  re- 
form, both  beacons  of  the  great  can-ic  of  sound 
money,  and  both  alike  opposed  to  anv  interftr 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stati^i  with  tlie 
family  trouble  between  Spain  and  Cuba  These 
two  distinguished  gentlemen  were  tl  en  as  har 
monious  as  jwssible.  The  logic  of  e^t-nts  forced 
us  into  a  war  with  Spain.  The  admmistration 
was  reluctant,  but  it  faced  Die  emergency  and  it 
could  not  by  any  possible  means  aioid  the  re 
aponsibihtieB  that  accrued  in  consequence  of  a 
successful  war.  Mr.  Gage,  iK^ing  m  office  could 
do  nothing  else  than  deal  with  the  situati  m  as  it 
actually  was.  Mr.  Schurz,  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  would  undoubtedlv  ha^  e 
followed  the  same  course  of  action  and  reasoning 


that  Mr.  Gage  followed.      But  being  out  of  office, 

Mr.  Schurz  rode  his  anti-imperial  hobby  so  fu- 
riously that  he  seemed  to  forget  hia  civil-serv- 
ice-reCorm  bobby  and  his  sound-money  hobby 
for  the  time  being.  And  this,  of  course,  ex- 
plains ijje  fruitless  attacks  upon  Mr.  Kuosevelt  last 
year,  wlieii  the  real  question  involved  was  purely 
that  of  good  administration,  and  when  Mr.  Schurz 
ought  by  all  means  to  have  stabled  the  other  hob- 
bies, mounted  The  civil  service'reform  nag,  and 
gone  bravely  and  gladly  forth  to  the  support  of  so 
stanch  and  kiiiglitly  a  reformer  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  is  true  that  the  injection  of  the 
odious  Rough  Rider  element  into  the  canvass  last 
fall  was  a  hard  thing  for  the  pro-Spanish  sym- 
pathizers in  tiio  United  .States  ;  but  all  this  had 
no  real  liearing  upon  the  essential  issues,  and  did 
not  e.tcuae  Mr.  Schurz  for  mounting  his  war- 
horse  (or  rather,  weshonldsay.  his  ■'  war-against- 
war"  horse)  insteatl  of  the  civil-service-reform 
eteed.     That  is  his  best  mount. 


Rut  n 


■  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
nir  friend  Mr.  Gage  at  Wash- 
to  nine,  idjjton.  The  en-ergencies  of  war  had 
entailed  huge  financial  operations  upon  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  New  taxes  had  to  Ije  collected 
and  the  business  of  disbursement  liecame  sud- 
denly enlarged  and  complicated,  with  the  result 
of  making  needful  the  appointment  of  a  large 
number  of  additional  officials  of  various  grades. 
The  situation  could  not  l)e  dealt  with  in  an 
academic  or  a  leisurely  spirit.  It  was  an  excep- 
tional time  and  one  of  emergency  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  new  internal  revenue 
taxes  had  to  be  collected  in  a  great  number  of 
districts  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  in  many  cases  for  the 
Secretary  personally  to  see  Ihat  the  additional 
clerks  were  all  taken  on  in  conformity  with  those 
■  niceties  of  the  civil -service -reform  rules  that  are 
certainly  desirable  in  ordinary  times,  and  that 
ought  also  to  be  observed  in  times  of  emergency 
unless  they  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  busi- 
ness done  It  IS  possible  that  Mr.  Gage  found  the 
civd  service  reft  rm  hobby  a  little  too  leisurely  a 
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manner  of  recent  fe  leral  appointments.  He 
catches  lus  old  fr  tnd  Secretary  Gage  at  the  un- 
lucky mjmeiit  wlieii  Gage  is  too  busy  on  his  im- 
perial war-liorae  to  ride  in  the  annual  civil-serv- 
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ice -reform  procession.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
times  and  seasons  and  of  the  relativity  of  things. 
Mr.  Gage  and  Mr.  Schurz  are  both  of  them  sin- 
cere civil-service  reformers,  who  have  given 
plenty  of  evidence  that  they  are  to  Ikj  trusted 
botli  in  office  and  out  of  it.  Thev  are  both  of 
thorn,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  too  much  force 
and  of  too  large  caliber  not  to  have  strong  con- 
victions on  more  than  one  subject.  Of  the  three 
men,  Governor  Roosevelt  must  be  awarded  the 
palm  as  the  best  civil -service  reformer  up  to  date. 
In  war  and  in  peace  he  is  the  living  exponent  of 
tlie  principle  of  fair  play  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity that  is  the  essence  of  the  merit  system. 

A  Conference  The  national  conference  for  the  dis- 
^and^Sociai  ^^^^^^^J"  ^^  social  and  political  reforms. 
Reform.  which  assembled  at  liuifalo  on  June 
28  and  continued  in  session  for  about  a  week,  was 
organized  chiefly  through  the  indefatiga])le  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  who  has  for 
some  years  been  identified,  above  all  things, 
with  tlij  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  or  what  is  now  more  com- 
monly called  "public  ownership."  The  people 
of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  way  of  thinking  believe  that 
political  reform  lies  in  the  direction  of  making 
democracy  more  effective  through  the  employ- 
ment of  such  methods  as  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum.  Many  of  them  also  believe  in  pro- 
portional representation.  They  perceive  and 
accept  the  inevitability  of  the  consolidation  of 
productive  capital,  but  they  would  substitute  the 
organized  community  for  tlie  private  corporation 
or  *' trust."  This  point  of  view  was  taken  by 
Mr.  N.  0.  Nelson,  of  St.  Ijouis,  who  presided 
at  the  opening  session  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
speakers  at  that  first  session  and  throughout  the 
conference  gave  adherence  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  trust  or  industrial  monopoly  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  competitive  system,  and  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attcjmpt  to  break  up  trusts 
with  a  view  to  going  back  to  earlier  conditions. 
There  was  a  remarkably  general  concurrence,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  that  the  trusts  are 
but  transitional  phenom(»na,  marking  a  stage  in 
the  evolution  from  private  to  public  ownership 
of  productive  capital.  Several  prominent  single- 
tJixers  who  were  in  the  conference  stuck  lirmly, 
liowevtir,  to  their  tenet  that  with  municipal  or  pub- 
lic ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  and  the  full 
jH-ceptance  of  the  single  tax  on  land,  trusts  would 
disHpi)ear,  and  the  princii)al  demands  of  eco- 
nomic reform  would  have  been  fulfilled.  Many 
<»(.'onomic  and  social  topics  were  discussed  in  de- 
tail, but  it  may  l>e  said  in  general  that  the  trend 
of  these  discussions  was  wholly  in  the  direction 
we  have  just  indicated — in  favor  of  more  direct 


democratic  methods  in  government  and  of  the 
cooperative  commonwealth  of  the  socialists  as  the 
ideal  to  be  kept  in  view.     The  conference  severely  • 
arraigned  the  Government's  Philippine  policy. 

AN  Svh  I  ^'^'^  "^ost  im])ortant  result  of  the  con- 
of  Economics  ferenco  was  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
and  Politics.  j.^igg  £^jjj^|g  f^j.  ^jj^  establishment  of 

an  independent  school  of  pc  litics  and  economics, 
to  further  the  prevailing  views  of  the  gathering 
on  such  subjects  as  the  municipal  and  govern- 
mental ownership  of  monopolies,  tlu*  principles 
of  the  initiativ(j  and  n^ferendum,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  proposed  to  provide  i8;20,()()0  a  year  for 
the  expense's  of  such  a  school,  and  almost  the 
requisite  amount  for  the  first  year  was  subscribed 
by  gentlemen  attending  the  conference.  This 
plan  grew  indirectly  out  of  the  action  of  the 
regents  of  the  Agricultui-al  Collegia  of  Kansas  in 
dismissing  from  the  faculty  the  j)resiilent,  Mr. 
Will,  and  several  prof<'s.sors,  among  them  Dr. 
Bemis  and  Mr.  Frank  J*arsons.  These  are  all 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  and  of  very 
exceptional  attainments  in  political  and  economic 
science.  They  were  installed  a  year  or  two  ago 
under  a  l>oard  of  regents  controlled  l)y  the  Pop- 
ulists. The  Republicans  now  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  board  of  regents,  and  they  have 
seen  fit  to  overhaul  the  faculty.  It  was,  of 
course,  their  right  to  discharge  and  emj)loy  pro- 
fessors at  their  own  sweet  will  ;  but  one  feels 
tempted  to  remark  that  this  sort  of  performance 
is  rather  hard  upon  the  students  of  the  college  in 
question.  It  is  ihey  who  are  the  real  victims  of 
these  intrusions  of  politics  into  educational  ad- 
ministration. The  ex-j)rofessors  from  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.,  were  })resent  at  the  Buffalo  confer- 
ence, and  it  is  undtTstood  that  thev  are  to  liave 
a  large  part  in  the  work  of  the  new  school  of 
economics  and  politics.  As  we  have  already  in- 
timattMl,  the  Buffalo  conference  discussed  the 
economic  tendencit^s  of  the  day  with  great  force 
and  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  if  the 
war  in  the  Philii)pines  had  to  be  discussed,  the 
subject  could  not  hav(»  been  taken  up  in  a  distinct 
convention  called  for  that  purpose. 

The  Great  The  conference  at  The  Hague,  which 
inheT^acl   ^^''^^  assembhul    primarily   to   discuss 

Conference,  disarmament,  found  itself  gradually 
transformed  into  a  congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  triijunal  for  the  settlement 
of  disput(^s  between  nations  l)y  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  law.  in  the  present  coiulition  of  interna- 
tional politics  the  disarmament  project  alone  could 
have  had  scant  results.  But  the  creation  of  a 
world's  high  court  of  judicature  is  a  magnificent 
affair,  and  it  marks  one  of  the  great  cpoclis  in  the 
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progress  of  civilization.  It  was  a  happj'  thing, 
as  matters  liave  turn<^d  out,  that  President 
McKinloy  was  persitad*:'!  to  appoint  a  strong 
and  influential  delegation,  and  tliat  it  was  de- 
cided in  advance  that  American  influence  should 
be  exerted  chiefly  in  behalf  of  arljitration.  The 
views  of  the  two  great  Enjihsh- speaking  nations 
eventually  came  to  be  paramount  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  results  will  not  merely  be  embodied 
in  resolutions  and  recommendations,  but  they 
will  have  been  put  into  the  shape  of  formal 
treaties,  instructions  to  sign  which  wore  duly 
cabled  from  Washington  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Aiiioricaa  delegation,  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
"White,  on  July  18.  We  shall  in  due  time  pre- 
«entto  our  readers  in  a  concise  way  the  exact  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  conference.  America's 
participation  will  have  been  abundantly  justified. 
Wo  give  herewith  some  very  interesting  com- 
ments which  we  have  received  from  J[r.  Stead, 
who  has  spent  a  season  of  intense  journalistic  ac- 
tivity at  The  Hague,  where  in  a  variety  of  ways 


he  has  labored  for  the  promotion  of  tangible 
results  ami  with  signal  usefulness  : 

Th«  day  on  which  these  Uaes  are  written 

•/"Is  *        Ih  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  an- 

tCor/tf  0»t:    niversary  of  the  declaration  of  American 

Independence,  It  \%  l)eing  celebrated  evetr- 
where  in  the  L'nited  States  as  the  birthday  ot  the  re- 
pulilic.  It  Is  coming  to  \»  regarded  outnide  the  United 
States  as  one  of  tlie  red-letter  days  of  humanity.  The 
international  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  represent- 
ing all  the  monarchies  and  all  the  empires  of  the  Old 
World  of  Europe  and  the  older  world  of  Asia,  to-day 
HUHpends  its  deliberations  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  ot  July  by  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Delft  to 
hear  the  American  Hnilia.s.sailor  and  nrst  delegate,  Mr. 
A.  U.  White,  deliver  an  oration  In  praise  of  Grotius  as 
he  lays  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  international  Jurist 
a  silver  wreath,  the  homage  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  father  of  international  law.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  HiiggeHtive  incident,  significant  ot  much.  The 
people  that  expelled  monarchy  from  the  New  World 
are  receiving  the  acclamations  of  mankind  when  In  sol- 
emn but  simple  fashion  they  proclaim  the  sovereignty 
ot  international  law  l^fore  the  represent atives  of  all 
the  monarclis  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
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To  recall  the  name  of  Grotius  is  in  itself 

The  Old,      no  mean  service  to  mankind.    Whether  or 

Old  Story      ^^^  ^.^  agree  witli  Mr.  Whit€  in  believing 

that  his  great  work  on  "  The  Law  of  Peace 
and  War"  has  done  more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  any  book  not  claiming  to  l)e  inspired — Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  not  excepted— there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  old  Dutch  jurist  is  one  of  those  who  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  the  human  race.  To-day's  cere- 
mony at  Delft  is  but  the  formal  and  public  recognition 
by  the  represent-iitives  of  all  nations,  races,  religions, 
and  tongues  that  the  man  whose  mortal  remains  rest  in 
the  Xieuwe  Kerke  at  Delft  was  one  of  the  great  l)ene- 
factors  of  mankind.  Two  centuries  ago  he  stood  like  a 
prophet  on  the  mountain  tops  and  saw  the  eastern  sky 
crimson  with  the  light  of  the  coming  day.  lie  pro- 
claimed the  reign  of  law  in  the  midst  of  an  age  when 
Europe  reeked  with  the  smoking  havoc  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War.  And  what  was  his  reward?  His  genera- 
tion gave  him  leisure  to 'write  his  immortal  work  by 
clapping  him  into  prison.  Afterward  it  hunted  him 
into  exile.  It  is  ever  so.  Grotius  was  in  the  true  line 
of  succes.sion  of  the  prophets  of  all  ages.  Now  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century- 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling  fagots 

burn. 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  am. 

Th  *  ^^®  ^^®  dimly  in  the  present  what   is 

Perspective  small  and  what  is  great."  A  bluebottle 
of  the  Man  In  fjy  at  the  end  of  a  telescope  can  conceal 
^  '^^^  '  from  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  a  galaxy 
of  stars.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  most 
important  epoch-making  things  are  never  those  which 
are  most  en  (hildcncc.  They  are  usually  invisible, 
always  unnoticed.  We  marvel  at  the  blindness  of  our 
predecessors  who  busied  themselves  about  pompous 
trifles  which  have  long  been  swept  into  the  dust-heap 
of  oblivion,  and  imagine  that  we  at  least  have  keener 
eyes  and  truer  appreciation  of  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  things.  But  at  Tlie  Hague  the  other  day 
there  arrived  a  letter  from  the  director  of  one  of  the 
best  news  agencies,  ordering  the  curtailing  of  the  re- 
p<jrt8  from  the  peace  conference.  '*  No  one  in  London," 
so  ran  the  missive,  "cares  for  anything  at  present  but 
the  news  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  latest  scores  of 
the  test  matches  with  the  Australians."  Yet  the  i)e»ice 
conference  was  engaged  in  founding  what  every  one 
admits  to  be  the  most  imix)rtant  of  all  international 
institutions.  It  was  busy  creating  at  last,  at  the  close 
of  nineteen  centuries  of  nominal  Christianity,  a  court 
which  would  at  least  give  the  nations  a  chance  of  apjieal- 
ing  in  their  disputes  to  some  other  judgment-seat  than 
that  of  the  god  of  war.  But  what  does  the  man  in 
the  street  care  for  such  things  y  Nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing.  He  never  did  and  he  probably  never 
will.  He  does  not  think.  He  only  feels.  And  he  does 
not  understand. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  usefulness  of  the 
BuildingMore  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  jieace 
TheyKneui.     conference,  there  is  one  aspect  of  its  pro- 
ceedings which  deserves  special  mention. 
Far  more  important  than  anything  which  men  do  is 
the  evidence  which  their  deeds  from  time  to  time  afford 
that  there  is  behind  them,  and  over  them,  and  working 
through  them,  a  Power  that  is  mightier  and  wiser  than 


they.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  confer- 
ence has  been  le<l,  by  a  way  it  knew  not  of,  to  evolve  a 
high  court  of  justice  among  the  nations  is  calculated  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  doubting  in  the  reality  of  the 
"j-tream  of  tendency  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness."  When  thedelegat-es  met  at  The  Hague 
on  May  18,  few  of  them,  possibly  none  of  them,  l)elieved 
that  they  had  come  on  anything  but  a  f<K>rs  errand. 
They  said  frankly  that  they  did  not  l)elieve  anything 
would  come  of  it.  But  after  six  weeks  they  see,  even 
the  most  skeptical,  that  great  things  are  coming  of  it — 
whereof  they  are  glad.  Thecodilication  of  the  laws  of 
war  is  an  achievenu'nt  of  which  any  conference  might 
l)e  proud,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  that  at  last— after 
thirty  years— the  l)enelicent  rules  of  the  (ieneva  C'on- 
vention  are  now  to  lie  extended  to  naval  warfare.  But 
these  provisions  for  regulating  war  or  for  rendering  ita 
sufferings  less  acut^  are  trivial  compared  with  the 
measures  taken  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  to  provide  for  theadministratitm  of  a  system 
of  international  law.  If  twelve  months  ago  any  one 
had  predicted  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  govern- 
ments would  be  em[)loyed  for  two  months  in  elal)orat> 
ing  a  court  and  code  for  the  universiil  establishment  of 
a  system  of  arbitration  among  nations,  he  would  have 
l>een  derided  as  the  idlest  of  dreamers.  But  this  strange 
thing  is  coming  to  pass  before  our  eyes. 

_  And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 

Master  Builder  very  men  who  have  been  employed  as  in- 
ay*'  struments  in  the  building  of  this  temple 

HIa  Tools.  ^j  international  justice  did  not  know 
when  they  arrived  at  The  Hague  what  task  they  were 
to  be  engaged  in.  The  Master  Builder,  in  his  wLsdom, 
did  not  unfold  to  his  artificers  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  to  build.  They  came  imagining  that  they  were  to 
do  one  thing ;  they  remained  to  do  another.  There  waa 
nothing  about  arbitration  in  the  Czar's  rescript.  Many 
of  the  delegates  openly  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  an  intei^ 
national  court.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  poten* 
tates  represented  was  known  to  be  frankly  opix)sed  to- 
the  idea  of  arbitration  as  involving  a  curtailment  of  his. 
divine  right  of  sovereignty.  His  representative,  even 
down  to  the  end  of  last  month,  sneered  at  the  whole 
thing  as  a  farce.  Yet  this  compo.site,  heterogeneous. 
conglonu*rate  of  representatives  from  all  nations  near 
and  far,  moved  as  if  by  some  constraining  impulse,  has- 
d(me  the  very  thing  which  the  most  sanguine  optimists- 
among  us  would  have  declared  to  lye  far  beyond  the  • 
reach  of  this  generation.  It  is  such  things  as  this  which 
made  Cromwell  continually  burst  out  into  quotations, 
from  the  Hebrew  seers  and  marvel  at  the  blindness  of 
those  who  do  not  or  will  not  see  the  presence  and  the 
potency  of  One  who  is  wiser  and  mightier  than  they. 

*' Surely  the  wrath   of  man  .shall   praiae 

Germany  8     Him  :    the  remainder  of  wrath   will    He 

Contribution,  restrain.''    The  familiar  text  was  quoted 

the  other  day  by  a  delegate  who,  least  erf* 
all,  can  be  accused  of  sympathy  with  superstition.  He 
applied  it  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  opposition  of 
Germany,  which  for  a  full  fortnight  delayed  the  delib- 
erations of  the  conference,  had,  in  an  altogether  unex- 
pected manner,  tended  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
the  arbitration  court.  The  scheme  as  originally  drafted 
provided  that  arbitration  should  be  obligatory  in  the 
case  of  disputes  arising  out  of  differences  in  interpret 
ing  the  clauses  in  a  df)zen  international  conventions^ 
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Germany  took  so  strong  a  stand  against  making  arbi- 
tration obligatory  in  any  disputes  that  this  clause  has 
been  dropped.  If  it  liad  remained  it  would  more  or 
less  have  associated  the  functions  of  the  court  with  the 
adjudication  of  twopenny-halfpenny  disputes  about  the 
interpretation  of  conventions.  By  its  removal  the  true 
function  of  the  arbitral  court  as  a  judicial  Ixxiy,  created 
by  international  authority  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  which  might  endanger  international 
peace,  comes  into  clear  prominence.  And  in  securing 
the  removal  of  the  obscuring  veil,  Germany,  little  as 
she  dreamed  of  helping  the  good  cause,  has  perhaps 
contributed  as  much  as  any  more  willing  helper  to  the 
triumph  of  arbitration. 

Yf,g  The  cynic  and  the  skeptic  declare  that  a 
Compulsion  court  of  arbitration,  recourse  to  which  is 
Arbitrate  P^^^^V  optional,  and  which  has  no  armies 
at  its  back  to  enforce  its  decisions,  is  a 
mere  castle  in  the  air.  But  as  some  one  said  the  other 
day  to  Count  Miinster  when  he  was  belittling  the 
scheme,  '*  It  is  your  task  to  create  the  tribunal ;  it  will 
be  ours  to  see  that  it  is  used."  The  compulsion  which 
will  drive  the  nations  to  arbitrate  instead  of  fighting 
will  be  not  the  less  potent  because  it  can  be  embodied 
in  no  treaty.  The  popular  pressure  upon  every  govern- 
ment not  to  fight  until  it  has  at  least  tried  what  can  be 
done  by  arbitration  will  be  irresistible.  The  case  of  the 
Transvaal  is  complicated  by  the  dispute  alx)ut  suze- 
rainty ;  but  does  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if 
that  had  not  l)een  in  the  way  public  opinion  in  Britain 
would  have  peremptorily  insisted  upon  utilizing  the 
new  tribunal  for  purposes  of  investigation  if  not  of  de- 
cision f  The  dispute  about  the  Alaskan  lx)undary, 
which  is  still  unsettled,  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
will  go  almost  of  themselves  before  the  tribunal  that  is 
being  established  at  The  Hague.  Nor  is  it  only  public 
opinion  within  the  disputing  countries  which  will  secure 
a  reference  to  the  tribunal.  The  opinion  of  neutrals  is 
annually  l)ecoming  more  potent  on  questions  of  i^eace 
and  war.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  any  government 
that  in  the  future  proposes  to  fight  before  arbitrating 
will  have  to  face,  first,  an  immense  opposition  within 
its  own  lx)rders,  and  then  the  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Disarmament  will  be  reached  through  ar- 
The  Future  bitration.  Mars  was  tolerated  as  chief 
Armaments,  justice  of  Christendom  only  l)ecause  hither- 
to m^mkind  had  to  choose  between  his  ar- 
bitrament and  none.  The  creation  of  a  tribunal,  which 
the  Germans  insist  must  be  called  a  court,  where  im- 
partial judges  will  hear  the  evidence  and  decide  each 
case  upon  its  merits,  affords  the  oi)portunity  for  which 
the  slowly  evolved  moral  sense  of  mankind  has  been 
waiting.  It  is.  perhaps,  as  well  that  the  conference  put 
its  foot  down  heavily  upon  all  efforts  to  make  war  more 
economical,  more  humane,  and  less  deadly.  War  and 
arbitration  are  two  competing  rivals  for  the  business 
of  settling  international  disputes.  War  is  every  day 
becoming  more  heavily  handicapped  by  the  intolerable 
cost  of  the  procedure  anrl  the  unwieldy  size  of  its  in- 
struments. War  on  a  great  scale  may  not  \yo  quite  as 
impossible  as  M.  Hloch  argues,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  tends  to  become  more  and  niore  ruinous  and 
more  and  more  difiicult  every  year.  The  shrinkage  of 
the  world,  the  growing  intercommunication  of  states, 
the  immense  complexity  of  human  .society,  all  tend 


irresistibly  to  make  some  other  system  of  settling  dis- 
putes than  war  a  first  necessity  of  the  modern  state. 
When  that  system  has  proved  itself  armies  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  But  they  will  only  be  used  after  the 
sanction  of  the  tribunal  is  asked  and  obtained  for  the 
vindication  of  law,  or  the  maintenance  of  order,  or  the 
destruction  of  some  lawless  state  that  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  universal  rule. 


The 


Last  month  has  witnessed  not  merely  the 
fashioning  of  a  court  of  arbitration  open 
Arbitration,  ^o  al^  nations  ;  it  has  witnessed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Anglo-American  court  of  arbi- 
tration at  Paris  which  is  to  decide  the  vexed  question 
of  the  right  of  title  to  669,000  square  miles  of  possibly 
auriferous  territory  in  dispute  Ijetween  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  M.  Martens  spends  half  his  time  in 
presiding  over  the  court  in  Paris  and  half  in  discussing 
the  details  of  the  proposed  general  court  at  The  Hague. 
Sir  Richard  Webster  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  sixteen 
days'  speech  setting  forth  the  Briti.sh  view  of  the  case. 
Ex-President  Harrison  will  take  at  least  as  long  to 
reply  on  l)ehalf  of  Venezuela.  Then  Sir  Robert  Reid 
will  have  his  turn  and  another  American  will  follow. 
It  is  very  prosaic,  no  doubt,  and  very  sensible,  and  no 
one  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  pays  a  scrap  of 
attention  to  the  court  and  its  orators.  How  different 
it  would  have  l)een  if,  instead  of  arguing  it  out  quietly 
in  a  court  of  arbitration,  armies  and  navies  had  been 
set  in  motion  and  thousands  of  men  had  been  slaugh- 
tered !  Then  the  whole  world  and  all  the  world's 
newspapers  would  have  l)een  full  of  the  controversy — 
for  nothing  interests  the  living  so  much  as  the  taking 
of  life.  Blmnlshed  and  slaughter  are  the  greatest  ad- 
vertisers in  the  world.  But  pro))ably  the  ends  of 
justice  will  be  better  attained  by  M.  Martens  and  his 
colleagues,  with  the  aid  of  long-winded  Websters  and 
Harrisons,  than  by  all  the  Queen's  horses  and  all  the 
Queen's  men  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter. 

The  French  republic  shows  a  power 
^7n"fmnceT  ^^   recuperation    that   must   be   very 

disappointing  to  those  who  have  for 
several  years  past  been  so  confidently  and  zeal- 
ously predicting  its  early  overthrow.  The 
influence  of  France  at  The  Hague  conference  has 
been  honorable  and  excellent,  and  the  French 
representative,  M.  Bourgeois,  has  rendered  very 
valuable  services  on  the  arbitration  committee. 
Meanwhile  the  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
France  and  Germany  has  been  very  much  more 
marked  during  the  past  few  weeks  than  at  any 
tmie  before  for  about  thirty  years.  The  most 
conspicuous  evidence  of  this  better  feeling  was 
contained  m  the  visit  paid  by  Emperor  William 
to  the  French  traming  ship  Ijifngenie  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  and  the  exchange  of  complimentary 
telegrams  between  the  Emperor  and  President 
Loubet.  The  inculent  came  at  a  good  time,  be- 
cause It  helped  to  dispose  altogether  of  the  idea 
that  the  new  trial  of  Dreyfus  might  involve  the 
disclosure  of  matters  calculated  to  cause  a  rup- 
ture between  Germany  and  France.  The  actual 
deliverance   of   Dreyfus   from    his    dungeon  on 
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al  d.-(iulli(T.' 

i  roil- list,-,  1    ol.l    v,-i.-mn, 

-.■.1  list,   has  ahvuva  main- 

.siiseinarniycird..8.      He 

to  [lie  inoiiarcliical 

)r<)i..l  faith  to 


Devil's  Island  and  his  return  to  French  soil  for 
the  fonnaliiy  of  a  new  trial  lias  giv(?n  a  great 
object-lesson  to  evi-rylwiy  in  Europe  on  the  in- 
herent Blrentrth  lliat  lies  in  a  ri);liloou3  cause 
where  at  first  llio  difficulties  Bcein  insurmountable. 

The  cftliiut't  crisis  was  successfully 
'"c'w"?''  l>"«f*^<'  ''V  the  f,irmiiti,)nof  a  ministry 
■  umh-r  H,miilor  Wahh-ckR.msst-au. 
Tlie  sensatiimal  foaliirnyf  this  lu-w  cahii 
the  apixiinttueiil  ,iC  I 
ister  of  war.  Thi 
although  un  the  re! 
taincl  an  immcnst^  ju 
belongs  hy  iittturiil  affil 
eleineuta,  hut  he  has  com,'  ,iv(.-i 
the  su]>i)ort  of  thii  re|mlilic,  tli 
law,  ami  ihf-  sound  iirinciple  tlial  ihe  army  i'i\ist 
submit  to  tho  civil  aulli,)rity.  (iallifft;t  lias  always 
been  called  "  ihe'assassin"  by  the  socialists  be- 
cause of  his  relentless  and  hl»,)dy  su]i[in>ssion  of 
the  commune  twenty-eight  yeara  ajr<).  Yet  he 
sits  in  Walch'fk-Kousseau's  cabinet  with  two  so- 
cialists, as  well  as  men  ot  every  other  jiolitical 
complexion.  It  was  the  purpc.se  of  President 
Loulit^t  anil  the  new  premier  to  make  up  a  cabinet 
that  wouhl  wholly  disregard  [tarty  lines  in  the 
endeavor  to  cruHh  out  the  opposition  to  the  re- 
public, and  especially  to  finish  up  the  Dreyfus 
afFair,  depose  such  marplots  ,)f  the  army  as  Gen- 
eral IVllicux  anil  (ienerul  /iirlimlen,  and  restore 
a  normal  condition  of  things  to  the  country.  The 
cabinet  now  bids  fair  to  accunplish  this  pro- 
gramme. The  new  llreylus  court-martial  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  on  August  1 1. 

A  ciiatina    ^'resident    Kriiger.  without  meeting 

"  ,'  full  dmnnTiilsof  Mr.  Chamberlain 

:oh)nial  secretary  and  Sir 

__  .sh  cointnisHioner  in  South 

n.hiced   the  Volksraad.   or  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  Transvaal  to  make  great  niodific 
tions  in  tlie  ]. 


amitu  *frh 
AlfnHl  Milner 
Africi 


1  naturalization  laws.  The 
lirilish  (iovernmeiit  is  saiil  to  be  inclined  to 
accept  the  ctimpromise.  .At  least,  it  is  certain 
enoitgli  that  although  military  preparations  on 
the  part  <.r  Knglandhave  not 'ci^as,..],  iln-re  will 
be  no  war  between  Knglaml  and  the  Transvaal. 
There  may  have  been  reason  encmgh  for  vigor- 
ous diplomatic  arg\iment  ;  but  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  an  e.iciise  for  the  making  of  war 
against  the  Stuiili  .\frii'an  rej)ulilif-.  Such  a 
war  as  Mr.  ChumbiTlaiu  seemed  to  be  emienv- 
oring  to  bring  about  woidd  have  had  the  severe 
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RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{FVmn  June  13  to  JUlu  H 


THE  FIOHTINO  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

June  19. — A  battHllon  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  Imlviiik 
Imua  to  reconnoiter  towniil  Ptrez  Aas  Mnrioas,  w  nt- 
tacked  in  the  rear  by  nHtivex  nt  flnt  appearintf  friendly  ; 
SAroericsDs  are  kilM  and  28  wounded:  the  reliel  lo^ts 
is  heavy  ;  General  Wheaton  auii  staff,  with  aniitlier 
battaliop,  reenforce  the  troopx  nttncke<l,  and  later  a 
third  battalioQ  is  ordered  to  the  /runt, 

Jane  30.— General  Wheaton's  troops  take  Perez  liaa 

MarituiB  without  opposition Hear  jSdmiral  WhI.sou 

arrives  at  Manila  and  tnkeH  command  at  the  American 
naval  torces  there. 

June  31.— General  Wheaton  returns  to  Imux. 

Jane  »7.— Americnn  artillery  tonUiaril  atitl  destroy 
FillplDO  blockhouses  ahouL  two  miles  north  of  Sua  Fer- 
nando ;  the  rebels  make  no  resistance. 

June  30.— The  insnrKeiitK  make  an  attack  on  the 
American  outposts  at  San  Fernando.  Imt  are  repulsed 
1^  the  Seventeenth  and  Twelfth  Infantry  and  the  luwa 
volunteers ;  l  man  is  kille<l  anil  i  wounded  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry. 

July  1.— The  First  Xebraska  VolimI«;r  Infantry  and 
Batteries  A  and  H  of  the  Utah  Artillery  sntl  for  lioine, 
having  seen  a  year's  service  in  the  Hhillpplnes, 

July  6.— Gen,  Joseph  Wheeler  is  onlered  to  report  to 
General  Otis  for  duty  in  the  Philippines. 

July  10.— American  soldiers  In  Luzon  suffer  tjreat  dis- 
comfort as  a  result  of  recent  heavy  rains  ;  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  at  Pasay.  is  almost  Hurn>un<lL-<l  hy  water. 

July  11.— A  party  of  American  tnmiw  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  patrulinK  I>ake  I.a|;nna  <le  Itay  drive  back 
SOO  insurgents  intrenched  near  the  south  shore  of 
the  lake. 

July  17.— American  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Manila  protest  against  the  censorship  there. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-AJ4E8ICAN. 

June 33.— Secretary  Alger  announces  his  candidacy 
for  the  Senate. 

June  37.— Afti-r  four  days  of  fruitless  balloting  Ken- 
tucky Democrats  nominate  William  Goebel   for  gov- 

June  39.— The  mayor  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  assassi- 
nated by  a  disappointed  ofUce-seeker. 

July  4.— Ex-Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  addresses  Tam- 
many JIall  on  liehalf  of  Bryan  and  free  stiver  for  1000. 

July  5.— The  Mlchi|{an  Supreme  Court  declares  the 
law  providing  for  municipal  purchase  of  the  Detroit 
street-railroad  systems  unconstitutional. 

July  7.— The  Ohio  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs 
is  organized  to  work  for  the  reafBmiation  ot  the  Chi- 
cago platform  at  1896  and  the  renomination  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  in  1000. 

July  10, — President  McKinley  appoints  many  oflScers 
for  the  new  volunteer  regiments. 

July  11.— At  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  ConiiuiH.sinn  begins  a  hearing  of  charges  against 
Senator  Gallinger.  ...The  protection  of  the  American 
flag  Is  extended  to  vessels  owned  by  residents  of  Porto 
Kico  anil  the  Philippines. 

July  18.— Governor-General  Brooke  signs  the  decree 
abolishing  the  tncnmunlriido  system  of  imprisonment 
in  Cuba Col,  Alfred  V..  Bates  is  appointed  paymaster- 
general  of  the  army,  to  succeed  Gen.  Asa  B.  Carey,  re- 
July  l!t. — Kentucky  Kcpnblicana  nominate  Attorney- 
General  W.  S.  Taylor  for  governor. 

July  IB,- (Jen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Secretary  ot  War, 
resigns  iifflce. 

July  -JO.— The  Democratic  National  Committee  meets 
in  (.'hicjigo. 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  III. — I'lii!  (icriiinn  chHnci>llr)r  iiitTtxIiiCFH  in  the 
Ktu-hstAK  a  I'ill  for  Die  protect iu[i  of  litUir  miitrnettt. 

June 30.— The  rfferfiwliini  on  AimtrHliim  fi'itiTatlrm 
1h  tnkeu  in  X(>w  Routli  Wnlcfi,  iiii<l  the  rutiiniN Hhow  a 
large  innjorltjr  in  favor  of  tlie  meiutiinr. 

June ■33.— M.  Waldpck-RtniMieaii  Hnci-pwlM  In  [oniiliiK 
a  French  umlition  miui»try.  with  (ii'iiernlriu  (JalHffft 
aHniiniHtfrnf  war  anil  M.  .MitliTnnil  iiilniKtrr  of  coin- 
nicrcr.  ...ThoTiiKDiHiilnii  IlouHeof  yXHWuiMy  iniiuh^hii 
AtiHtraliHi)  fuilural  ennhliiiii  avt — 1'lii>  (it-rtnan  BKifhH- 
t:iK  >"U<>""»S  after  rcfiiHinK)>yaIarKf  innjority  t<>  refer 
thextrike  liill  t()a(»ni)nilttf¥....l^inl  Terinywn  oiwni! 
tlie  ISouth  AUHtraliali  I'lirliaiiient. 

Jnnu  31.— A  coniniittve  of  the  Rimiiitth  Chanilwr  of 
Commerce  declileR  to  prutent  aKainst  the  ImilKct. 

Juim  ai— A  ministerial  dMclaration  in  Kranri'm  ap- 
proval! hy  (.lie  Senate  anil  the  (JhamlMT  iif  DcpiitieH. 

June 'JT.— The  French  Ciiamberiif  I)c|iutlcHrcjRclM  a 
pn>|H>Mi1  of  M.  IMroulOile  tn  revlw;  tiii^  viiiiMtltnlion  liy 

Jiini^  -JH.— Thi'  ]iiii)lii^4iAri-ty  bill  in  Mii>  Iliiliaii  I>iirlia- 
mcnt  is  refcrrvil  tii  ciininiiltei!. 

June  ai.-Thi-  ViiMoriiin  I,i'«iKhitive  Aswtiihly  imsni* 
an    .\iiHtmllnn    fwUTiil    I'mibliMu    net In    Hi-lKiiim 


menl'H  I'hi'tonil  reform  lull. 

June:lii.-The  liilaiim  CliiinihiT  i.rlj.inms. 

July  1.— Ciit'tiiin  Dn'yrnx  is  liinileil  fmni  the  French 
cniiwr.s'lii.r  im.l  Irins'fi-rreil  to  the  military  iirinoii  at 
KenncH.  ' 

.Inly  :i.— After  ratifying  thit  U-nm  iif  tlm  treaty  iif 
petu^e  ivitli  the  I'nileil  StateH,  the  S]ianlith  Senate  ail- 
jimniR. ...Tho  Sonth  African  Kaail  ailiiplH  a  pniinsjil 
lur  aililitlonal  meinlHTHlii|>. 


July  4.— In  the  BelKlan  Chnml>er  the  Hiipporten  of 
tile  icivemnient  anil  tlie  iipiHwItlon  enter  Into  an  »Kre«- 
nieiit  referrinK  the  elei'liiral  blllx  tun  committee  reprv- 
Huntintfall  part ivx..  ■ -The  French  Chamlwr of  Deputitw, 
l)y  u  vote  of  :K«  111  IHI),  NiMlaiiiH  the  p^^nlie^'ll  reftiHal  to 
ili-hiiietlieKiivi'rnnii'nl'N  intention  I'liiii^u mint;  the  waitei) 
of  wiirkinKnn'n  anil  (he  hours  of  lalwr  1  the  Parliament 

Julyii. — An tinsiicceHHfiil Httenipt  is  mnile  to  n-sHnxHl- 
Tiiite  Hx-KiuK  Milan  of  Servla  in  IhOKraile. ..  .The  IJrlt- 
isli  House  of  Commons  ailiijils  the  I.orrls' aoiemlnieiit 

to  Ilie  Lonihm  «over ent  bill  i-.tchulinK  women  from 

iiietiiiiership  in  the  tonnly  I'ouncil, 

.Inly  S.— After  iin  all-diiy  secn>t  si^wion  the  Trans- 
vaal Volksraail  apiHiinl^  u  conimillii'  of  live  to  ilraft  a 
hill  for  friincliise  n-form. 

July  10.— Martial  law  is  ih'thiriil  llinm({hout  the  de- 
partment of  Uelnritile,  Serviii. 

-luly  11.— Tlie  Tlritish  iliinsi'  of  l.onls  jmsses  second 
readiiiK  of  the  hill  riijuiriiiu  sliopkM'iiers  to  provide 
Heats  for  tlii'ir  eiiiployees  hy  a  vote  of  T:i  to  'JN  ;  I^rd 

Sal inh n ry  K|H'akn  anil  vote's  axiiinst  the  measure The 

Czar  of  KiiHsia  iliilare^  his  linither,  the  (irand  Dnke 
Michiwl  AlcxaiKln)wlh:h.  heir  to  the  throne,  as  hiiccm- 
wir  to  the  (irand  Diike <ieorKi'.  diti^en^i'il. 

July  la— The  Briti^^h  llnnse  of  (Simmons  iiasncs  tha 
tithe  rent  charge  mtintr  hill. ...The  ,>;]miiish  cabinet 
accepI.HtheolTerof  tlic  Queen  Kcj^enl  of 'i,'Nll),(llNI  jienetaa 
from  the  civil  lint. 

July  14.— The  Transvaal  Volksriuid  ailoptu  the  flnit 
two  sectloiiH  of  the  traitchisO  hill. 

July  IS.— The  TrannvBiil  VnlkHraad  adoptB  the  bill 
provlilinif  for  aweven^year  retroactive  franchise. 

July  ltl.—1'he  Transvaal  VolkHraad  ailopts additional 
pmv1slon»  of  the  franchise  lillt,  )iermltttiiK  the  HonM  of 
ITItlntiilera  to  lie  natiiralixeil  at  sixteun  and  to  ohtaln 

the  fnuichiHC  Ave  yearn  later In  the  Bavarian  ele<^ 

tioua  the  CleriealM  ivin  a  majority  in  the  Chamber. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
June  If).— Damn  von  Ittllow  ilellncs  Gerniany'iiSamoMi 
jHiliey  in  the  Reiehsta^. 

June  m.— Sir  Kiehnnl  Welister  lieKhis  the  pretianta- 
tion  of  (ireat  Brltaln'a  casi-  U'fore  the  Venezuelan  arbl- 
tratlon  tHIiumil  at  Wnsliint^on . . . .The  bill  for  aettUnc 
roinnierciiil  arranKenients  between  4ireat  Britain  und 
(ierniany  Ih  n-ail  a  tliinl  time  In  the  Keli^hstiiK- 

Jnne  IM.— The  IJncen  IteKeiil  of  S|iain  simis  the  bill 
for  the  (Hwiioii  to  (ierniany  of  the  t'aniliue  Islandii. 
June UT.-A  niipnic'ity  treaty  relatinx  to  the  BritUh 

iiihmy  of  Ih'rniuda  is  eoneliiile'l  al  WashinKlon Am- 

liaHsndor  fliiuite  has  a  iiiiiferenii'  with  I»nl  Sallshurr 
on  the  Alaskan  Isiundiiry  i|ue-stiiin. 

July  1. —A  ri'i-iproeity  tii'aty  with  Jamaica  is  coi^ 
eluded  al,  Washinuton, 
July  ;l.-Xeuoiiiiiioiis  for  a   FrHni-i)-.\ ni erica n  red- 
July  H. — Siuinish  rcimnilssinnerM  wcure  tlie  release  of 
tlie  .■^jianish  jiriMiuers  ivnuiioinK  in  the  hanibi  of  the 
InsurKf'nt  Filipinos. 

July  [».— The  rnileil  Stales  (loveniment  ileelineH  to 

snlimit  to  arhitraiiim  cliiirns  for  dHniaj^eN  for  ilcatha 

of  Anstrrvllungarian  snlijecls  in  llic  niincrB'  riots  «t 

Iln/Jel.,n. 

July  1:1.— Sir  Itichiiril  Weljster  ondudes  his  argil- 
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ment  of  Great  Britain's  case  before  tbe  Venezuelan 
arbitration  tribunal. 

July  14.— The  United  StaUa  GoverntneDt  takes  steps 
Us  secure  from  China  the  continuance  of  railroad  con- 
cessions granted  to  Americans. 

July  17.— Herr  von  Schwartzensteln,  the  German  ani- 
hnssador  to  the  United  States  prii  tcm.,  is  preieoted  to 
President  McKinley. 

July  Ifl,— The  Indian  Government  aimeicH  Nnshki, 
In  Belucbistan,  paying  an  annual  rental  to  the  Khan  o( 
Ki^lot. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

June  20.— The  revised  Geneva  rules  (or  naval  warfare 
are  ratifled  by  the  full  conference  after  disciisnion. 

June  31. — The  sub-committee  on  arbitration  sits;  it 
considers,  amends,  and  approves  the  scheme  for  a  per- 
manent tribunal. 

June 32. — CommiHsion  No.  I  sits;  reports  of  itH  sub- 
committees are  considered  ;  the  United  States  delegates 
point  out  the  unreasonablenexH  ot  forbidding  the  u-se  of 
asphyxiating  gas  while  allowing  submarine  torpedo- 
boats,  but  are  outvoted,  as  are  also  the  British  and 
United  States  delegates  ou  the  dunt-dum  bullet. 

JuDe33. — Commission  Xo.  1  again  sits,  and  the  Rus- 
sian proposals  for  restmiiiinK  theincreaHeof  armaments 
are  submitted  to  It ;  the  qnestion  of  the  suppression  of 
anbrnarine  l)oata  and  rams  is  put  to  vote,  but  not  car- 
ried :  Russia  does  not  vote. 

June  34.— The  Russian  delegates  submit  to  the  con- 
ference the  text  of  a  projiosal  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  ;  the  United  States  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  exemption  from  capture  ot  private  property 

June  36.— Commission  N'o.  1  sits  and  discusses  the 
Russian  proposals  for  the  rtwtriction  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary armaments  ;  the  Gerninn  military  delegate,  Colonel 
Ton  Schwarzhoff,  strongly  opi«ses  the  Russian  military 
proposals ;  the  committee  on  arbitration  meets  under 
the  presidency  ot  M.  Bourgeois ;  the  proiKuals  for  a 
permanent  arbitration  tribunal  are  approved. 

June  38.— The  United  States  delegates,  in  a  letter  to 
M.  de  Staal,  demand  that  the  exemptiim  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  ivar  be  discus.sed  at  the  con- 
June  80.— Commission  No  1  -iita  a  motion  isadopted 
without  being  put  to  lote  declaring  tht  reHtnction  of 
armaments,  e^en  for  five  years,  diflicult  the  Russian 
scheme  Impracticable  but  affirming  that  a  limitation 
of  armaments  I'i  liesiralile  for  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  hunianitj 

July  8. —The  drafting  committee  pausis  to  second 
reading  Sir  Julian  Piiuneefote  s  prnixisals  on  arbitra 
tion  ;  some  amendments  an,  made 

July  I>. — The  conference  iinaniinously  agreei  to  con 
rider  the  American  propo-^il'i  for  the  exemption  of 
private  proi>erty  nt  sea 

July  T. — ihe  draft  of  the  proposed  convention  priiid 
lag  for  a  court  of  flrbiiration  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference. Tvhich  adjourns  tc)  .Inly  IT  to  enable  the  dele-  ■ 
gates  to  consult  their  uoveniiiientH,    ' 

July  17.— At  a  mei-tina  of  (■oinmlsslon  No.  3  the 
American  proposal  for  revision  of  arbitration  awards  is 
adopted  with  some  modification. 

July  le.— At  a  meeting  of  Commission  No.  3  tiie  Rou- 
manian, Grecian,  and  Servian  delegates  Jointly  move 
the  suppression  of  the  articles  relating  to  International 


courts  of  inquiry ;  the  articles  Anally  pass  second 
reading. 

July  20. — Commission  No.  3  adopts  34  of  the  articles 
relating  to  arbitration. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

June  23.— The  Dominion  Steel  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  ^20,000,000,  is  formed  in 
Montreal,  Can. 

.Tune  23.- Striking  street-railroad  employees  in  Cleve- 
land accept  the  company's  proposition  and  return  to 

June  24. — Governor  Roosevelt  attends  a  reunion  of 
the  Rough  Riders  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

June  BB,— The  International  Council  of  Women  is 
opened  in  Ixindon. . .  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  is 
felt  in  Connecticut. 

June  37.— In  the  intercollegiate  rowing  race  at  Pougli- 
keepaie  Pennsylvania  is  first,  Wisconsin  second,  Cor- 
nell thinl,  and  Columbia  last- 
June  39. — Harvard  wins  from  Yale  in  the  New  London 
boat-races. 

June  30.— Tlie  Boston  &  Altmny  Kailroad  is  leased 
by  the  New  York  Central  for  uoe  years.... Charles  M. 
Murphy  rides  a  mile  in  5T  i-h  seconds  on  a  bicycle, 
paced  by  a  Ixing  Island  Railroad  engine. 

July  6.— The  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  meets  in  Detroit. ...Great  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property  are  reported  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Hooils  on  the  Brazos  River,  Texas. 

July  6. —The  American  yacht  Columbia  wins  from 
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Defmder  In  a  trial  race  over  a  triangular  course  of 
thirty  miles. 

July  11.— The  Xatlonnl  Eilucational  Ansociation 
meets  at  I..OM  Anm-lcs,  (■al....The  sfeamHlii|)  Piirln.  of 
the  American  Line,  is  h«iili-cl  ufl  tlie  rocks  near  Fal- 
mouth, VMS. 

July  ll— CJeneral  Wonil  quarantlneB  the  city  of  S:tn- 
tiago  de  Cnlia ;  other  vlitorims  ineanureH  are  taken  ti) 
check  the  siireiMl  iif  yellow  fever. 

July  IS.— Firemen  in  niimt  ot  the  Fall  River  cotton 
intllK  tc<>  on  strike. 

July  17.— Siinie  IdorHlsheil  nmultH  from  a  strike  amiinif 
the  Brooklyn  street-™ i I niad  employees. 

July   1H.— .sViiiHiroefc,  challeiiKer  for  the  Amr.elru'K 

en]),  (lefeals  UfltminUi  iji  a  riiee  of  forty  miles (iolil 

dust  valued  at  ttt,n«l,000  arrives  at  Seattle,  Wanli,,  from 
Alanka. 

July  IS.— An  effort  to  Induce  a  xtrike  anions  the 
employees  of  the  Metnijiolitiin  Street  Hallway  Com- 
liaiiy  in  New  York  City  results  in  failure. 

July  '^. — The  E)iwarth  Ijeague  national  convention 
meets  in  Indianapolis. 

OBITUARY. 

Jnnein. — Representative  liurenzo  Danfurd,  of  Ohio. 70. 

June  aJl. —Henry  IJ.  Plant,  of  the  Plant  system  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboat  lines,  80 John  U.  Moore,  the 

welt-known    Ilnaneier,    Si Thomait   J.    Senimes,    a 

prominent  Xew  Orleans  lawyer,  75 — William  W.  I,. 
Voorhis,  the  law  iKKik  iiublisher,  80. 

June  -i*.— 1-^-ConKres.sman  Sniedley  Darlingt<in,  of 
Pennsylvimla,  73 — The  dowager  Queen  Kapiolani, 
widow  of  King  Katakaua  of  Hawaii,  Wi. 

June  35.— I'nif.  Samuel  Harris,  of  the  Yale  nieolc)^!- 
cal  Seminary,  85. . .  .Cardinal  Count  Frnncis  Selioenborn, 
Archbishop  of  PraKue,  M. 

June  37.— Michael  A.  Korke,  one  ot  the  oldest  practlc- 

Idk  tawyers  of  Chicago.  70 Gen.  Tonioso  Hererii,  n 

prominent  politician  of  Colomliia,  02. 

June  39. —  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  the  oldest  living  ex- 
mayor  of  Now  York  City,  W. 

June  30.— Mrs.  E.  I).  K.  N.  Southworth,  novelist,  80. 

July  1. — Charles  Victor  Cherbulien,  French  novelist 
and  critic,  70. 

July  2.— Gen.  Horatio  (i.  Wright,  V.  S.  A.,  79. 

July  .5.— Bisliop  Jc)hn  Philip  Newman,  of  the  Metho- 
dist KpiHCOjnl  Church,  7». . .  .Justice  David  Lyman  Fol- 
lett,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Oiurt,  IB Sir  Alex- 
ander Armstrong,  arctic  explorer,  80. 


July  6.— Robert  Bonner,  the  New  York  publiBher,  75 

(see  page  1  HI) Kx-(rov.   John  Peter   Kichardson,   ot 

South  Carolina,  m. 

July  7.— (ieorge  W.  Julian,  c)f  Indiana,  the  anti-sl«T 
ery  leailer,  *J. 


July  8.— Dr.  Nathanael  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  9a 

.fuly  10,— The  Grand  Duke  George,   brother  of   the 

C/.ar  of  Russia  anil  heir  to  the  throne,  28 Dr.  Henri 

von  Achenbaeh,  Prussian  statesman.  70. 

.luly  11.— Alliert  Orfiv^,  brother  of  the  late  President 
of  France,  75. 

July  IS,- William  Bullock  Ives,  Canadian  statesman, 
58. . .  .Chief  Justice  Walbridge  Aliuer  Field,  of  the  Su- 
prenie  Judicial  Court  of  MassachiisetlH,  06. 

.Inly  10.— Col.  William  Preston  .lohnston,  presidentot 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  fl«. 

July  17.— Arthur  A.  LIbby,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
l)eef-packing  industry  in  Cliieagrk  fW. 

July  IB.— Horatio  Alger,  famous  writer  of  stories  (or 
Uiys,  0.5. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS, 


THE   following   conventions  and  gatherings  have      can  Cher 
been  announced  for  the  present  month  :  Ameri-      31. 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  The  Vv 

CcilunibuH.  Ohio,  iM'ginning  August  21  ;  American  Itiir      ington,   I 
Assoeiaf  ion,  at  BnfTalo,  X.  Y.,  on  August  3H-.S0  ;  General 
Confereniv  tor  ('hristian  Workers,  at  East  Northlleld, 
Mass..  from  August  2  to  Aiiuust  -itw   Catholic  Total 
Almtineiu-e  I'nion  of  Ami-rlca,  at  Cliicago,  on  August 
9-13 ;  the  national  eiiiivention  of  Hailrunii  CjiinmiHsion-     .!*■* 
ers.at  Denver,  on  August  10;  Int«mationiil  TyiKigraphl-      Not 
cal  Vnion,  at  Detniit,  on  August  14  :  Iieague  of  Ameri-  Ir 

can   Wheelmen,   at    Boston,    on   August    I4-19;    the      Iwr 
International  Cyclists'  Association,  at  Montreal,  ('an.,       unii 
on  August  7-13 :   the  National  Blindes-Kriegerfest.  at 
Chicaga  on  August  18 ;  the  Union  Veterans'  Union,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  August  21-38 ;  and  the  Ameri- 


ety,  at  New  York  City,  1 


I  Augiut 


The  PHn-Pre>.byterimi  Alliance  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  ('..  on  .>v-]iti'iiilier  27;  the  national  convPD- 
tion  of  the  itrotlierliiHul  of  St.  Andrew  will  lie  held  at. 
Columbus  Ohio,  on  Oclo)K-r  llt-SI :  the  National  Ini< 
gnlion  Ciingntss  has  liei-ti  calleil  to  meet  at  MisMula, 
Mont.,  on  Septenilier'J.5-27 ;  aiul  the  National  Munlctpsl 
gnlion  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  oB 


n  forth  CO  till  I  IK  e 


in  our  July  nnn^ 
t  tlie  national  i»- 
oceur  at  IndlUf 
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again.— From  tlioj™ 


r^  ,^        r   lernor  BonM'\eit  ns  the  man  for  the  emergeDcv,  nnd 

in  hEMcnrcuoii  uu  tlifs  page  lie  evidently  bud  In' mind 
the  proverb  that  "coming  events  oast  their  ahadowB 

lal,  is  fooled  before,"  But  in  this  case  "  the  wish  n-as  father  to  the 
thought ;"  for  the  governor  vrill  stay  at  Albany. 


THE  curtoODist^  of  America 
have  had  maciy  a  fling  at 
GeneraE  Ali^r,  This  depnrtnieut 
of  the  Review  has  preferred 
never  to  include  their  more  bit- 
tcrnttacksinitSNelections.  Reg- 
ular readers  well  understand,  of 
course,  that  caricature  as  repro- 
duced In  these  pages  Is  not  meant 
to  enforce  the  editorial  opinions 
of  the  magazine,  but  ratiier  to 
show  tlie  various  drifts  and  cur- 
rents of  sentiment  In  different 
parties  and  sections.  Mr.  Alger 
gocKoutof  the  Cabinet  OH  t«]isibly 
on  a;couDt  of  his  political  alli- 
ance with  Governor  Pingree,  but 
reAlIy,  of  course,  because  the 
press  of  the  country— with  the 
cartoonists  in  front  on  the  Itu1>t- 
lug  line— made  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Ws.r  DepartnieiLt 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  art- 
ministmtion  would  keep  its  hold 
upon  the  country.  The  cartoon- 
ist of  the  Herald  has  regarded 


Ik  Ihu  Katnliiv  l'"rt,  (Sun  Friiiii:liK»il . 


No  cartoonlHt  In  America  haa 
so  keen  a  seoae  of  bi 
Davenport,  u(  the  Joumti  but 
he  is  even  more  the  sat  r  st  thnn 
thebumorlBt,andh  g  hrus«are 
often  too  Ba  age  tor  an  use  ent. 
Two  of  bis  a  ng^  reprod  c  d 
onthlspajje  however  are  q  te 
permisalble  T  e  sex  et  e  of 
Unit«d  Sta  «s  'senators  o  ttr 
Ing  in  Lon  Ion  tb 
struck  Mr  Davenpo  t  in  b  s 
sense  of  the  lu  Ucroun.  Poor 
John  Bull  holds  b  s  hands  un 
hlB  pockets  and  ev  dently  fears 

The  a 
statesmen    a  e    Hanna,    Hi 
Spooner,    Wo    ott,    Jone 
Ixxlge.      Ano  her  Jn  I  i 

tooniat,  Mr  Leon  Ba  e  re 
in  a  pardonnb  y  Ji 
the  tact  that  the  e  ha.  ju  t  >een 
boru  to  the  Cza  an  I  Cza  na  a 
third  little  Aaag  e  'n  h)  n 
deed,  shou  dn  t  he  Czar  w  t 
peace  with  a  the  wo  Id  under 
such  clrcumstanc  st  Mr  Da  en 
port's  farewell  to  the  horEse  Is  an- 
tlcipatoiy  by  at  least 


From  the  Jirarnnl  (New  YorkJ, 


From  the  Juumal  (Sew  York) . 
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UJillchlcr  (BerllD). 
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A  German  view  ottUepcatei 


!ft  (BerUl». 


The  {Jerman  pretw  hus  li«ii  almost  brutally  skeptical 
tnim  the  very  licKiMiiiiix  in  lt*i  tn-atmi-Dto(  the  peac« 
uoiifiTeiiee  lit  The  II»Kue.  The  four  cart^KiDi  on  this 
piiKc  lire  frijiii  fcmrUiffereiit  Gerniftn  pnporH,  bd<1  they 
sbuw  wliut  liHH  bei-ii  alniint  the  uliiverHal  tplrlt  both  of 
the  iliilly  and  of  the  illuxtruted  weekly  journalism  ol 
the  (ieriiiau  empire. 

The  cartuouH  im  the  opposit*  page  nhow  an  equally 
RtniiiK  pivjiidiceon  the  part  of  the  Kiiglixh  agftiiiBtpoor 
old  Paul  KrUxer,  preHideut  ol  tlie  TranHvoal.  The 
bittemflHH  uf  tlie  KuxliKh  prens  toward  KrUger  has  not 
been  a  pleaHant  thing  to  conl«niplat«.  It  has  been  the 
uglieHt  exhibition  of  KngliHli  bullying  that  the  world 
has  Been  til  a  long  time.  It  hon  lockeil  liumor,  Just  as  It 
liHH  lacked  nioml  principle.    But  a  kindlier  view  will 


^ 

i 

1 

1 

|s 

1 

ir\ 

l^i^^ 

^:" 

ft 

Universal  Peace,  which  reallr  Llei  dead,  appears  n< 
lens  as  II  it  lived,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  reflection. 
From  Lurilire  Bmur  (Berlin). 
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s^tylHw 


"The  Boere  by  their  BlubboriinesB  ha™  made  It  difflcvU 
keep  back  the  (ions  of  war."— JJady  PiijKrr. 

From  the  Soiilh  ^lifori  liericu: 


Ooji  I'AUL :  "  I  was  hopInK  to  hare  a  Kpcll  ot  fine  weathor- 
but  1  don't  Like  Ibe  look  ot  thiH  aky/'^From  the  WtMv  Iter- 
curu  (Btrm  Ingham  I. 
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ROBERT   BONNER. 


BY  E.   J.    EDWARDS. 


SOMETIMES  whon  friencls  of  Robert  Bonner, 
especially  tiiose  who  had  tlitsinselves  some 
experience  in  tlie  printer's  tra<ie,  discussed  his 
characteristics,  tliey  likened  him  in  some  of  them 
to  Franklin  and  in  others  to  Horace  Greeley, 
and  in  still  others  to  Thwrlow  Weed.  All  of 
these,  like  Bonner,  began  their  cai-eers  as  print- 
ers'devils  and  became  expert  at  '■  sticking  type." 
None  of  them  ever  matciiod  his  for  many  years 
nnmfttched  exploit  of  setting  '25,500  ems  of  solid 
tyi>e  in  20  hours  and  28  minutes,  although  Gree- 
ley in  hia  younger  days  could  handle  a  compos- 
ing stick  with  facility,  and  Thurlow  "Weed  used 
to  be  fond  of  boasting  ot  some  of  his  early  ex- 
ploits in  the  printing  office  in  Utica  where  he 
learned  his  trade. 

Robert  Bonner  had  Franklin's  preeminent  qual- 
ity, which  cannot  be  better  described  than  to  call 
it  a  wonderful  power  of  common  sense.  Ho  was 
as  practical  as  Franklin,  in  some  things  looked, 
as  Franklin  always  did,  to  the  material  end,  and 
had  all  of  that  philosopher's  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  capacity  for  industry  that  never  knows 
weariness.  He  was  not  as  broad  a  man  as  Frank- 
lin, who  covered  t!ie  whole  field  of  human  activ- 
ity, political  and  scientific,  and  he  seemed  to  find 
little  of  that  fascination  in  attempting  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  science  and  of  natural  laws 
which  Franklin  discovered  in  such  efTorts.  And 
although  in  a  very  quiet  way  and  with  a  manner 
that  was  almost  shy  lie  took  persona!  interest  in 
politics,  believing  that  tie  had  a  duty  of  that 
kind  to  perform,  nevertheless  he  had  no  appreci- 
ation of  that  sense  ot  fame  or  power  whicb  the 
holding  of  office  gives,  nor  had  be  any  care  to 
use  an  influence  that  his  strong  [lersonality  and 
great  wealth  gave  him,  outside  of  thi'ee  fields 
with  which  he  was  ideniilied,  his  new9pai>er  work, 
his  horses,  and  bis  cliurcli. 

Like  Thurlow  Weed,  Robert  Bonner  had  a 
marvelous  capacity  for  influeucing  the  opinions 
of-Qthers.  It  has  been  said  of  Weed  that  lie  was 
sometimes  s  political  hypnotist,  and  that  could 
he  but  get  into  the  presence  of  any  man,  however 
obstinate  or  unfriendly,  lie  woul.l  in  a  little 
while  persuade  tliaC  mnn  to  his  own  thinking. 
It  is  the  power  of  a  leader  in  jHiHlics  and  in  busi- 
ness, and  Bonner  haii  it  in  sucb  measure  as  ex- 
plains in  no  small  degree  not  only  his  business 
successes,  but  his  conquests  of  reluctant  men  like 
Edward  Everett,  Bishop  Clarke,  and  others  who 


did  not  deem  it  a  wholly  appropriate  thing  that 
they  should  appear  as  contributors  to  anewspaper 
that  purveyed  tales  that  were  not  deemed  high 
literature. 

Bonner  also  had  Greeley's  fine  philosophy,  al- 
though he  utihzed  this  gift  wholly  to  make  his 
business  undertaking  a  complete  success,  where- 
as Greeley  made  it  serve  a  political  passion  that 
was  not  content  with  the  vast  influence  he  gained, 
but  sought  all  his  life  for  the  more  complete 
expression  of  power  which  he  found  in  high 
office- holding. 

Holiert  Bonner  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  at  fif- 
teen had  no  apparent  career  liefore  him  other  than 


that  which  was  open  to  any  farmer's  lad  who 
lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  As  we  know  the 
story  of  his  life  now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
had  he  remained  a  Scotch -Irishman  in  environ- 
ment, as  lie  was  in  many  of  his  traits,  al!  his  life. 
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ho  would  have  succeeded  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  sleji  he  luiiuufhl  hiitii 
with  a  success  proportionat*,  according  lo  the  who  were  the  U'adi-rM  i 
ineasuie  of  opportunity,  to  tliat  whicli  lie  ob-  York,  one  of  wluim  w; 
tained  in,the  UniKid  States.  The  chance  that  a  literature  as  he  was  tlie 
relative  who  lived  on  a  farm  not  far  from  the 
home  of  the  ancostora  of  Oeneral  Urant,  near 
Hartford,  Conn.,  had   ]iros]H'red  and  had  urged 

an  ohler  brother  to  cnnie  out   lo  .\tnerica  and      the  famous  siwler  of  \V 
share  his  prosperity,  hruiinht  Hohert  lionner  aji 


i*'^{  into  touch  with  men 
i)f  literary  life  in  New 
M  the  ureat  dandy  of 
ielv.  N.  P. 


-  of  t 


lo  the  United  States  i 
fiflw^n  years  of  age. 
very  time  ho  readied  1 
devil  was  wanted  in  t 
CiiuranI,  then  as  now 
sentativu  journiil  of  ('( 
speedily  discovered  tin 
He  never  urmlj^ed  his 
not  only  for  work,  h 
with  a  defter  hand  tli 


,S3'J  whe 


II  hap] 
uncle 
ofKcr 


only 
!>ned  iliat  at  the 
farm  a  i)rinter's 
)f  tlie  Hartford 


Willis,  lionner  could  not  have  dremiied  whnn 
he  tirst  met  Willis  'lliat  not  many  years  would 
[wss  before   lie   would   lie  tempting  successfully 

,-'KannyKern"(MrB. 

el.  tn  write  for  him  a 


nd   1 


iciii.  His  employers 
that  was  in  tlie  boy. 
He  seemed  hungry 
opportunity.  He, 
il  em- 


ployed in  that  ofBce  up  to  that  day,  finislied  1 
daily  round  of  menial  ihities,  and  thttn  nsing  his 
eyes  and  stealing  moments — not  from  his  em- 
ployers, but  from  Iiis  own  fairly  earned  leisure — 
■he  slyly  "stuck  type,"  and  birfore  they  knew 
it  he  was  a  compositor.  Like  all  printers'  ap- 
prentices of  that  day,  he  was  able  to  lay  down 
his  composing  stick,  trot  over  to  the  imposing 
stone,  lock  tlie  forms,  put  them  on  the  press, 
and  either  feed  the  press  or  run  it.  And  in  four 
years'  time  lie  was  a  perfectly  equipi>ed  printer. 
He  learned  his  trade  quicker  than  Weed  did, 
ftlthough  Weeds  difBculties  were  far  greater 
than  those  Bonner  experienced.  He  took  to 
printer's  ink  and  type  as  Greeley  did  and  was 
as  fond  of  the  smell  of  ink  as  Franklin  himself 
was  all  his  life. 

In  these  four  years  Bonner  had  shown,  first, 
great  industry  ;  second,  absolute  faiihfnlness  ; 
next,  an  honorable  ambition;  beyond  that,  keen 
judgment  and,  to  his  own  surprise,  some  facility 
witii  the  iK!n.  He  wrote,  not  the  nervous,  vig- 
orous Engli.":!!  that  was  cliai-acteristic  of  Ui-eeley 
even  in  his  apjirenlice  days,  but  correctly,  lucid- 
ly, and  always  entertainingly.  And  in  tliese 
early  writings  of  bis  Bonner  i-evealnd  that  subtle 
intuition  afterwai-d  so  finely  exercised  hi  the  con- 
duct of  the  LeihjeT  which  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  judge  not  so  much  the  taste  of  the  cul- 
tured as  that  of  the  plain  people.  His  httle  writ- 
ings of  lliat  apprentice  day  apjiealed  to  "every- 
day folk"  as  the  storias  he  liougbt  afterward 
appealed  to  that  great  boily  of  the  peopU^  which 
is  not  of  the  nhra- ri'rinei!  or  highly  cultivated 
sect  nor  of  liie  depraved  and  ignorant  element. 

Bonner  must  have  had  some  purpose,  uiicon- 
scions  or  acknowledged,  when  he  came  to  Xew 
York  in  1S44  and  tiKik  place  as  jiroofreader  and 
as  assistant  foreman  on  the  Kwniug  Mirror.      By 


story  ten  colum: 

receive  *1,(I0I). 

In  all   this,  I 

working  out  w 


)i  she  would 


■r  was  simply 

;  his  intuition  had  well  Uught 
nun  correct  ami  skillful  ailvertising  could  do. 
lie  not  only  nijtde  (he  market  rales  for  tales  sDd 
poems  and  .-ketches  far  higher  than  tliey  had 
ever  beiMi,  but  lie  also  taught  the  aitvertisera 
wherever  the  Kiiglish  longue  is  sjioken  a  lesson 
of  which  in  tliis  .lay  we  have  seen  the  lineflt 
fruits.  Itonner  undoubtedly  was  the  most  expert 
advei  tiser  of  his  1  ime,  and  iw  man  was  ever  a  more 
honest  one  tliaii  lie.  His  theory  was  (o  catch 
the  eye,  to  impress  the  mind,  to  <io  it  by  itera- 
tion and  reiti'i-ation.  by  tricks  of  type,  by  unez- 
jtected  or  marvelcnis   things,  as  for  instance  the 
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rvnr  votnii  nwmnvi  mw  rtni 

Wltfa  our  next  nombcr,  we  oomnitDai  n  pew 
Tolnme,  with 'an  attraotiTO  OriglfiBl  Stoi;, 
which,  or  oouTBo,  we  will  liftTeB|ri«>didlf  llla» 
tnted.  The  Lidoir  will  aUotppear  throogli- 
oat  in  ovw,  oopper/aoed  tjpe,  aod  til  adver- 
tufnimft  w^  ht  cmitud,  the  whole  ipaoe  of 
OOT  oolnmna  bdng  devoted  to  the  cclflrtuin- 
toent,  Inatruotlon  and  oraaKinent  of  our  rwd- 
eu,  nakbig  by  Tar  the  bandionieat,  cheaptwt, 
Bkd  aiott  iaterestiiig  TamUy  paper  in  tbe  Union. 
We  iatmid  header  to  nseanrach  better  qoal- 
itf  of  paper;  indeed,  we  wonU  have  used 
nperior  paper  all  alou;  bad  not  the  aererit; 
of  tlie  weather  prerontod  Uh  mUb  ttmt  sup- 
plTtng  It  There  It  no  neoeaaitj,  wa  imogtoe, 
for  na  to  mabo  anj  promiB»  of  new  featnrea, 
aul  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Wo  want  our 
friendi  to  jadge  of  the  future  hj  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past — b;  our  acta,  rather  tlian 
bjoarwordi.  One  thing  wcwiliBOy.andthat 
b,  that  alt  that  a  pubti^bcr  can  do  by  con- 
slaDt  and  laborions  exertion,  by  the  employing 
of  popntar  write™,  flrsl-claw  artists  and  en- 
gravers,  and  the  lavish  cxpondiloro  of  money 
in  adrortising,  will  be  done.  We  mean  to  per- 
severe and  cease  no  cSbrt  Dottl  the  Ltiaw 
reochra  A  circulation  of  one  hnodred  thoosond 
copies  t  It  now  priota  more  tban  any  otbor 
weekly  paper  in  New  Yoric,  with  tbe  exccp- 
tion  of  Ibo  Weekly  Tribano. 


purchase  of  a  whole  page  of  the  Herald,  by  pub- 
lishing a  poition  of  a  story  and  slopping  the  tale 
abruptly  with  the  announcement  that  the  con^ 
linuatiou  woulii.  be  published  in  the  Ledger,  All 
of  the  great  prices  that  he  paid  to  Everett,  to 
Beecher,  to  Dickens,  served  their  purpose  to  ad- 
vertise tales  and  sketches  these  eminent  authors 
wrote.  It  was  a  point  with  Bonner  not  to  ad 
vnrtise  or  make  any  claim  unless  he  were  able  to 
fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  often  said  that  the  ad- 
verliser  who  made  pretense  to  that  which  he 
could  not  fulfill  poisoned  his  own  announcement. 

And  it  was  not  the  least  of  Bonner's  skill  as  a 
proclaimer  of  his  wares  that,  spending  hundreds 
of  tliousands  of  dollars  as  he  did  in  other  peri- 
odicals and  publications,  he  never  would  permit 
any  one  to  use  the  columns  of  the  Ledger  for 
advertising  purposes.  That  of  itself  made  com ■ 
ment,  and  comment  is  the  so\d  of  advertising. 

A  fortune,  estimated  by  Bonner's  friends  as 
not  far  from  *B, 000.000,  was  the  reward  he  re- 
ceived for  using  his  abilities  with  discretion, 
energy,  and  common  sense,  and  it  was  the  con- 
stant sense  that  of  tliat  great  fortune  not  one 
dollar  was  gained  througli  injury  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  all  represented  recreation  and  health- 
ful pleasure,  that  gave  Bonner  the  greatest  satis- 
faction as  he  thonglit  of  his  success. 

He  was  more  than  a  religious  man  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  of  an  ahnost  Puritanic  dispo- 
sition. Jlis  faith  was  that  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  he  never  wavered  in  the  firmness  with  which 
he  upheld  the  theology  (hat  his  elders  tau^ht- 
Had  he  come  to  New  England  two  hundred  years 
before  he  did,  he  would  surely  have  been  one  of 
that  strict,  almost  bigoted,  but  God-fearinggroup 
that  gave  the  early  impress  and  influence  to  New 
England  that  swept  throughout  the  country  aft- 
erward. His  religious  life  in  New  York  City 
was  especially  manifested  by  his  di^votion  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which, 
chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  like  himself, 
was  brought,  and  also  through  the  fine  dispensa- 
tion of  his  weahti  by  gifts  to  philanthi-opies, 
charities,  and  especially  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  church.  It  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his 
contribution  that  the  fine  structure  upon  upper 
fifth  Avenue  which  for  twenty  yeara  was  his 
church  home  was  en;cted.  Mr.  Bonner  was  a 
silent  man  about  his  charities,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  ol'  those  most  acceptable  but 
anonymous  contributions  of  large  sums  that  came 
to  philanthi-opic  institutions  in  New  York  City 
were  gifts  of  his. 

Robert  Bonner  loved  the  horse,  sharing  Jo  the 
appreciation  of  a  nobly  bred  and  blooded  animal 
with  some  of  the  groat  creative  geniuses  of  New 
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York  City.  Like  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  he 
had  the  keenest  understanding  and  profoiindest 
admiration  not  only  of  the  power  and  the  nature 
of  a  horse,  but  of  the  wonderful  anatomy  and 
nervous  organism  of  the  animah  He  was  firm 
in  the  belief  that  no  man  likes  better  to  drive  at 
top  speed  a  perfectly  trained,  swift  horse  than 
that  horse  itself  likes  to  be  driven  by  one  whom 
it  recognizes  as  a  )nBster.  And  it  was  not  only 
in  driving,  but  in  a  constant  stmly  of  the  horse 
that  ho  found  that  recreation  and  change  of  occu- 
pation which  bis  physicians  counseled  him  be  must 
discover  if  he  were  to  preserve  his  health.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  after  he  began  to  drive  fast  horses — never 
for  money  nor  would  he  ever  tolerate  professional 
racing — lie  had  taught  many  men  who  had  been 
.  reared  in  prejudice  of  all  association  with  a  horse 
that  there  was  nothing  that  was  unworthy  or 
demoralizing,  but  everything  that  should  quicken 
a  man's  mental,  physical,  and  even  help  his  moral 
nature,  in  proper  association  with  the  finest  gift 
of  Ood  to  men  in  all  the  animal  world,  as  Bonner 
believed  the  horse  to  be.  lie  made  the  Ameri- 
can trotting  horse  [wssibie,  and 
to  his  influcnue  is  due  that 
reasonable  admiration  of  the 
horse  wliich  now  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bonner  left  an  honoreil 
name  in  New  York.  His  in- 
fluence was  always  on  the  side 
of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  good 
citizenship,  of  the  church,  the 
school,  and  tlie  state.  He 
might  with  his  millions  have 
taken  any  place  in  our  social 
order  that  he  chose,  but  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  other 
place  suited  to  him  than  that 
of  a  quiet,  unassuming,  modest 
citizen  doing  justice  to  every 
man,  kindness  to  all,  and  so 
living  that  he  would  be  able  to 
contemplate,  as  in  fact  proved 
to  be  his  experience,  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  perfect 
resignation. 

it  was,  however,  not  with  any  view  of  mak- 
ing his  way  in  story-toUing  journalism  that  he 
accepted  the  place  on  the  Evening  Mirror.  He 
owed  that  employment,  as  well  as  his  connection 
a  little  later  with  an  obscure  trade  journal  called 
the  Merchants'  Ledger,  to  a  peculiar  facility  he 
had  shown  even  in  Hartford  in  arranging  the 
head-lines  of  the  advertisements  in  such  manner 
as  to  attract  attention  to  them.  Unconsciously 
perhaps  at  first  iie  perceived  that  the  value  of  an 
advertisement  is  to  be  measured  by  the  swiftness 


with  which  it  attracts  the  eye  and  by  the  im- 
pression which  it  causes,  and  following  this  ini- 
pulse  he  arranged  the  staid  and  perfunctory  an- 
nouncements of  tlie  merchants,  through  deft  or 
quaint  combination  of  ty])e  or  spacing,  in  such  % 
way  as  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  casual  reader,  and  it 
vas  this  quality  wliich  led  to  his  employment 
upon  the  Merrha/iln'  Lei/ijer,  a  little  paper  which 
none  but  business  men,  and   few  of  them,  had 

In  a  few  years  Bonner  was  able,  since  the 
price  was  not  very  high  and  well  within  his  sav- 
ings, to  buy  the  iferrhanls'  Le'lger,  an<i  it  seemed 
to  the  few  who  had  knowledge  of  that  purehase 
a  qiieer  whiin  for  a  country  printer,  only  two  or 
three  years  in  New  York,  with  no  friends  amonff 
the  business  men  and  no  e.tpenence  in  the  thea 
impressively  awakening  commerce  of  New  York, 
to  undertake  to  make  a  hving  by  publishing  a 
trade  journal.  Whether  Honner's  idea  was  at 
the  time  to  change  it  into  a  story  paper  or 
whether  he  had  no  clear  plans  other  than  the 
purpose  of  working  for  Robert  Bonner  hereafter 


and  not  for  another,  his  most  intimate  friends  do 
not  know.  In  a  little  while  he  had  worked  oat 
the  plan  wliich  brought  him  as  great  a  measure 
of  success  as  ever  came  to  any  one  whose  for- 
tune was  in  printer's  ink. 

No  originality  was  ever  claimed  by  Mr.  Bon- 
ner or  his  frienils  for  the  plan  itself.  It  was  no. 
more  than  the  old  business  maxim  of  discover- 
ing what  people  want  and  then  not  only  furnish- 
ing it  to  them,  but  bringing  it  vividly  and  con- 
stantly to  their  attention.     Whether  Mr.  Boimer 
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would  have  been  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word 
a  journalist  as  Greeley  and  the  elder  Bennett 
were  no  one  can  say.  Some  of  his  friends  in 
later  life  were  of  opinion  that  he  lacked  the  news 
instinct  without  wliich  no  man  can  be  a  true 
journalist.  But  he  had  recognized  even  in  his 
childhood  that  cliaracteristic  of  human  nature  of 
which  the  tales  that  have  come  down  in  folk-lore 
and  myth  and  tradition  and  tlie  classics  furnish 
abundant  proof,  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
that  is  better  loved  than  a  tale,  and  that  men 
and  women  will  denv  themselves  food  and 
make  many  sacrifices  if  tliey  can  only  have  this 
craving  gratified.  He  therefore  determined  to 
publish  some  tales  in  his  obscure  Merchants^ 
Ledger^  and  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  no  more 
than  average  capacity  he  would  have  bought  from 
some  cheap  writer  a  cheap  tale.  Instead  of  that 
he  went  straight  to  the  grand  mistress  of  story- 
telling of  her  day,  the  favored  ohe  of  all  women 
who  then  wrote,  than  whom  none  since  her  day 
in  this  country  has  been  more  favored,  and  begged 
for  a  story  from  lier. 

**  What !  Write  a  story  and  have  it  published 
in  neighborly  contact  with  merchants'  quota- 
tions and  market  reports  ?  "  Not  that  for  Fanny 
Fern,  who  had  the  self-respect  that  she  believed 
was  due  to  her  writings  as  well  as  to  herself. 
*<For$50  a  column,"  said  Mr.  Bonner,  and  she 
answered,  "No,  not  for  $50."  <'Well,  then, 
for  175  a  column  ;"  and  she  looked  queerly  at 
tne  publisher  a  moment,  as  though  questioning 
his  sanity,  and  still  remained  firm  in  her  resolu- 
tion. <^Well,  then,  $100  a  column,  and  let  the 
story  be  ten  colunms, "  he  said  ;  and  for  an  even 
thousand  dollars,  a  honorarium  unprecedented, 
undreamed  of  by  an  American  writer  of  that  or 
any  earlier  day,  Fanny  Fern  believed  4hat  her 
self-respect  would  be  preserved,  and  she  gave 
Mr.  Bonner  the  story.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  Bonner's  intuition  as  an  advertiser  served 
him  well.  For  he  knew  that  the  amazing  fact 
that  he,  the  humble  publisher  of  a  trade  journal, 
had  paid  the  famous  F'anny  Fern  $1,000  for  a 
short  story  would  of  itself  compel  thousands  to 


read  the  story  who  otherwise  would  have  paid 
no  heed  to  it. 

In  this  one  incident  is  discovered  all  that  there 
is  to  tell  of  the  secret  of  Bonner's  success.  What 
he  did  in  the  way  of  temptation, 'Successfully  in 
Fanny  Fern's  case,  he  did  with  Edward  Everett 
— Everett,  the  scholarly,  polished  orator,  the 
companion  of  diplomats,  distinguished  among 
Senators,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
in  a  little  while  tp  be  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  who  had  reached  in  his  career  the 
very  summit  of  applause,  of  great  repute,  of  as- 
sociation with  those  who  were  cultivated,  of  in- 
tellectual quality,  and  althougli  he  could  not 
tempt  Everett  by  any  money,  yet  he  did  tempt 
him  by  promising  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the 
fund  that  was  being  raised  for  the  preservation 
of  Mount  Vernon.  With  that  understanding 
Edward  Everett  took  his  place  among  the  con- 
tributors to  Bonner's  Ledger.  Dickens  he  tempted 
easily,  and  great  was  the  amazement  Dickens  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  Forster  in  which  he  said 
that  **  Robert  Bonner,  who  publishes  a  story 
paper  in  New  York,  offers  me  $5,000  for  a  short 
tale."  Tennyson,  who  was  a  shrewd  business 
man,  gladly  accepted  Bonner's  offer,  and  Bishop 
Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island,  thought  the  New  York 
Ledger  as  worthy  a  place  for  his  appearance  as 
the  lecture  platform  whereon  he  once  gained 
triumphs. 

So  that  after  a  little  while  Mr.  Bonner  com- 
manded them  all,  and  although  there  was  some 
mental  reservation  always  among  the  more  cul- 
tured critics  with  respect  to  the  Ledger  and 
Bonner's  methods,  yet  after  all  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  alone  had  done  more  to  make  the 
pen  remunerative  than  any  or  all  of  the  others 
who  paid  for  what  the  pen  wrote  had  done. 
Some  of  his  contributors  gained  not  only  com- 
fortable livelihood,  but  amassed  a  competence. 

To  Bonner,  then,  is  due  such  honor  as  belongs 
to  him  who  made  Grub  Street  impossible  and 
who  lifted  the  vocation  of  professional  writing 
from  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  to  that  of  honor- 
able and  comfortable  living. 


THE  NEW-YORK  LEDGER. 
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THE  ''AMERICA'S"   CUP   RACE   IN    1899. 


THE  other  day  a  New  York  newspaper  of 
proverbial  authenticity  recited  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  *' drummer"  who  was  on  his  way  to 
see  the  new  cup  defender,  Columbia^  at  New  Ro- 
chelle.  No,  he  had  no  special  interest  in  yacht- 
ing, the  '*  drummer"  said  ;  lie  was  going  to  see 
the  sloop  and  take  some  pictures  of  her  for  purely 
business  purposes  ;  Ixjcause  when  he  visited  his 
customers  out  AVest  everybody  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  yacht  race,  and  if  he  could  say  he  had 
seen  the  new  Columlna  and  show  some  pictures 
of  her,  taken  by  himself,  it  would  sell  a  lot  of 
goods. 

This  is  a  curious  thing,  that  in  St.  Louis, 
over  1,000  miles  from  the  sea,  there  should  be 
this  eager  interest  in  international  yacht-racing, 
a  sport  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  financial  con- 
ditions to  any  but  a  dozen  or  so  people  out  of 
70,000,000.  It  is  a  fine  feature  of  the  sport 
that  this  should  be  so,  that  the  event  should 
have  come  to  be  a  national  institution,  and  that 
the  corner  grocer  in  Lima,  Ohio,  with  a  taste  for 
reading  the  papers,  should  feel  much  the  same 
exultation  over  the  Defender  s  victory  as  her 
owner,  the  man  who  has  spent  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  give  his  countrymen  this 
proud  thrill. 


THE  SCnOONEK  YACHT  "AMERICA." 

(Which  croBftert  the  Atlantic  In  1861  and  won  the  Royal  Squadron*8 
cup  from  the  whole  fleet  of  British  yachts,  the  trophy  being  known 
since  as  "  the  Amfricn*»  cup.") 

The  races  for  the  America's  cup  certainly  have 
their  justification  in  the  pleasure  given  to  the 
nation  by  the  noble  sport.  It  is  well  that  this 
is   so,    for   the   strictly  teclmical   and   practical 


benefits  of  the  building  of  cup  challengers  and 
cup  defenders  are  l)ecoming  smaller  as  the  years 
go  on.  True,  in  the  past  our  merchant  marine 
gained  a  great  deal  from  the  yachtsmen  and  their 
indefatigable  efforts  for  fine  and  graceful  lines. 
The  famous  Baltimore  clipper  ships  were  modeled 
closely  on  the  plan  of  the  then  best  American 
yachts.  They  a<!Coiiiplished  wonders  in  speed 
that  had  not  been  hoped  for  before  their  time, 
and  shipowners  from  England  and  all  over  the 
world  came  to  this  country  to  have  their  new 
merchantmen  constructed  in  the  secret  of  these 
fine  American  craft.  JUit  the  sailing  vessel  is 
disappearing  from  the  face  of  tlie  waters.  Steam 
appears  to  be  the  fitter  power  and  will  survive. 
But  though  this  be  so,  there  will  never  be  a  lack 
of  good  in  the  discovery  of  fine  lines  in  a  boat  so 
long  as  vessels  of  any  sort  swim  the  sea,  and  our 
attempts  to  cut  down  the  time  lM?tween  Ijondon 
and  New  York  will  certainly  not  be  nitarded  by 
"Nat"  Ilerreshoff's  eager  search  for  the  lines 
of  a  hull  which  will  give  a  minimum  of  resist- 
ance to  the  water  through  which  it  moves.  Not 
that  any  transatlantic  steamer  will  follow  very 
closely  the  model  of  the  wonderful  family  of 
sloops,  from  Gloriana  to  Columbia,  for  the  Paris, 
built  on  such  a  model,  with  the  tremendous  fin 
keel,  would  doubtless  have  a  draught  of  betw^een 
100  and  200  feet  and  would  be  forced  to  anchor 
some  miles  outside  the  bar. 

The  sailor's  art,  too,  cannot  be  the  loser.  In 
the  glorious  drama  of  the  race  between  the  giant 
sloops  ^very  trick  of  sailing  craft  known  to  the 
breed  of  watermen  is  utilized,  and  for  years  after, 
the  salty  ones  from  Maine  to  P'lorida  and  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Solent  whittle  sticks,  puff  wisely 
at  their  pipes,  and  talk  over  the  maneuvers,  the 
wiles,  the  little  victories  and  failures  in  handling 
the  boats  that  helped  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
of  the  cup  racers. 

now    THE    *' AMERICA"    WON    THE    CUP.* 

Doubtless  few  of  the  American  citizens  whose 
patriotism  and  sporting  instincts  are  aroused  by 
the  race  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Shatnrock 
could  give  any  account  of  wliat  the  *<  America's 
cup"  really  means  and  just  wliat  the  original 
America  did,  beyond  the  main  fa(;t  that  she  beat 
the  British.  Yet  tlie  first  race  of  the  interna- 
tional series  was  certainly  more  dramatic  and  in 
other  ways  more  notable  than  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding events. 

In   IS.")!   'J'obin  bronze,  steel  masts,  fin  keels, 
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and  Ratsey  sails  were  unknown,  together  with 
numberless  other  costly  refinements  ,of  boat' 
building.  But  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was 
in  existence  and  was  managed  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  courageous  band  of  Americitn  gentlemen  who 
took  their  recreation  in  nautical  ways.  The  com- 
modore of  the  club,  Mr.  John  (,'.  Stevens,  had 
learned  to  admire  the  work  of  an  apprentice  in  a 
Bhipyartl,  a  youth  named  George  Steers.  Steers 
built  a  catboat  when  be  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  which  won  the  conimodoiv'a  prize,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  good  part  of  that  ftenius  which 
two  or  three  poople — the  Ilern^boffs,  Fife,  abd 
Watson — are  monopolizing  at  present.  Commo- 
dore Stevens  conceived  the  idea  of  having  Steers 
build  him  a  schooner  yacht,  to  sail  to  England 
and  compete  in  the  great  yacht-racing  events, 
which  were  held,  even  as  early  as  that,  off  Cowes. 
Steers  built  the  schooner  A  mericii,  Hi  feet  long 
on  deck  and  83  feet  long  on  the  water-line.  Slie 
wai  modeled  on  the  New  York  harbor  pilot- 
boats,  carrying  no  forctopmast  nor  jibbooin.  No 
formal  challenge  was  sent  from  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  but  its  commodore  let  tlie  Americans 
kaow  that  they  would  be  welcome.  Before  start- 
ing the  Ameriea  was  tried  against  the  Maria,  a 
big  sloop,  considered  tlie  fastest  yacht  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  and  was  beaten  badly  ;  but  as  no- 
body knew  or  caretl  anything  about  it  to  speak 
of,  excepting  her  owners,  there  was  no  public 
opinion  to  demand  that  the  Maria  should  go  in- 
stead of  the  Aviefica.  Besides,  the  Maria  was  a 
racing  machine,  pure  and  simple,  and  could 
scarcely  have  crossed  the  ocean  with  safety. 

The  America  sailed  for  Havre  and  arrived 
there  early  in  Augvist,  18j1.  She  rapidly  fitted 
up  for  the  race  and  then  proceeded  to  Cowes. 
The  visitor  arrived  on  a  dark  night,  and  it  must 
have  been  an  interesting  Hioineiit  when  the 
dawn  showed  her  to  the  great  fleet  of  English 
boats  full  of  yachtsmen  stra'  *  g  tl  'r  eyes  to 
size  up  the  stranger,  'lie  \  a  k  e  craft  was 
about  as  iliffen-nt  from  a  F  ^1  1  jacht  as 
coald  be  imagined,  with  le  }.reat  beau  and 
-shallow  hull,  while  the  typ  al  K  gl  fal  c  tter  of 
the  period  was  of  the  "pla  ko  o  1  ariety. 
She  soon  showed  her  mettle  I  v  1  fea  nj,  one  of 
the  fastest  Ixiats  in  a  hnisl  1  t  C  h  and  this 
achievemoul  njaile  it  mot  1  lb  t  for  her  to 
arrange   tier  races.      At  iat    lo  r   she  was 

allowed  to  sail  under  the  rt  j,ulaIions  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  in  the  race  aroviiid  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  for  a  cup  offered  by  the  Hoyal  ya<;ht 
Squadron.  In  ihose  diiys  t\u  allowances  were 
made  for  ton:iaf;e,  sail  area,  or  a.ivthing  else. 
All  the  l>oats,  hig  or  lilil.\  started  oft,  and  the 
one  that  eatue  in  lirst  won.  Eighteen  yachts 
were   entered,    rankling    from    the    little    cutter 


Aurora,  of  47  tons,  to  the  three-masted  schooner 
Brilliant,  of  392  tons,  the  Amtrica  being  a 
two-masted  schooner  of  171)  tons.  Fifteen  of 
the  yachts  started.  The  Amrriat  did  not  get  off 
among  the  first,  but  before  a  third  of  the  distance 
was  traversed  she  had  assumed  the  lead,  and 
when  the  breeze  freshened  up  she  gained  so  de- 
cidedly that  it  was  seen  long  Ijefore  the  end  that 
the  race  was  undoubtedly  hers,  barring  an  acci- 
dent. Just  as  a  big  storm  was  settling  down 
the  Yankee  schooner  crossed  the  line,  winning 
from  the  whole  English  fleet  of  yachts,  her  time 
bemg  8  hours  and  47  minutes,  while  the  second 
in  the  race  could  do  no  better  than  8  hours  and 
5.S  minutes,  ami  the  third  one  was  over  half  an 
hour  later  in  getting  across  the  line. 

The  cup  won  by  the  Avterltn  on  August  22, 
ISJl,  remained  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the 
yaclii  tiiitil  Is.JT,  when  tliev  presented  it  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  Chib,  prov-iding  that  it  should 
1)6  offerci  as  a  trophy  for  a  race  with  any  chal- 
lenging j-aclil  of  any  foreign  countrv.  for  yachts 
of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  3U0  tons' 

CHAl.l.E.S-GEBS    OF    PHEVIOVS    YEARS. 

The  first  race  sailed  thereafter  by  the  English 
challenger.  Mr.  James  Ash  bury,  put  the  English 


boat  in  competition  with  a  whole  fleet  of  Ameri- 
can yachts,  as  the  America  had  been  when  she 
won  in  1851,  Mr.  A  shbury  protested  against  this 
disadvantage  to  the  challenging  yacht,  and  it  was 
arranged  in  his  second  effort  that  the  yacht  club 
might  choose  any  one  of  four  different  Amt 
boats  for  each  of  the  events  in  the  race. 
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sulisofthis — till'  mihhi  lord'a  diarK«s  of  iinfair- 
ii.'ss  against  his  opjioiionta,  tlio  long  invi'stipation, 
his  aiil(s.^<iufnt  ex|iiilsion  from  tlio  New  York 
Yiifht  Club  ami  imiinnaiit  ilei>urtiiri'  for  the 
other  siile— are  fi-esh  in  the  imblic  mimi.  They 
l)iri'ateii(r<I  to   jinl  aik  uiiil    for  all  time  to  these 

It  was  tiiurefnn.!  with    |iarli(;tilar  |)lcasuru  that 
ovory  om;  heanl  la-tt  fall  of  the  clialltmK*'  sent  by 
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wholesale  (iioror.  wlmsR  ciuiniumR  wi'nlth  anil 
hundreds  of  storis  all  over  tlu^  VWwM  Kiufr-iwii 
had  iiiaiJe  liiui  a  figure  of  uiiivei'sikl  iiiteii-st  Inn^ 
before  lie  defiwl  the  oiniiinn  iif  Lord  Diiiiraveii's 
many  symjxithi/.i'L-s  ami  risked  his  rc(;urd  of  iiri- 
brokei)  siici^esjies  liy  liiiteriiig  ujmhi  v.n  undiTlakiiig 
in  which  thi' onlv  ]>ri-''eiU'Tit  is  faihirc. 

Ko  iiexr  (Wrilier  ihu-  Sl.',„n:rk  will  me.-t  the 
Columhia  (iLuL'Si-  the  simic'li  Drjhi'h--  sliimld  sliU 
prgve  herself  ihi'  fiisier  itjiID  in  »n  eiiili'iiv<>r  lo 
take   three    ..nt    nf    liv,>    rii.'i's    iuid    the    fani..us 
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the  IIerrf.s!,<.ff    v 
thee  Cohrml..:,  ioi^ 

^I    S   on    tlib 
iH^Iin  l.rok 

.w  iif  then, 
rd.   ;.t    Itri. 
1  wish  Ih,. 

evening  of  June 
a  Ijoitle  of  ■■h.m.- 
w  (uip  defeniler  in 
fnl.      '•  I    christen 
hi<-k,"  said  she. 

A  Witii.!ss  writ. 

s,,r  tliesiv 

e: 

the  beautiriil  htv.ri/ 
like  goUl  nn.l  lu-r  . 
muvti  Nlijwly  tiiiviin! 

)i  Ihv  tnislM 
-.    wIDi   lu'V  1 
.])   .^lils   u'lisl 

f  thc-slijitteri'il  uliiKs 
iiiiili  whirr-.  iH-min  t.) 

UF  [H9fl. 


Httncheil  to  the  steel  craille  on  which  slie  whk  Imilt  re- 
v.)lveii. 

With  the  flfft  siK"  <>(  nioiiciii  uiniclUHty  tlietrsfrom 
."hOIMI  thruatA,  car-jiipruiDi;  shrit^ks  from  Htrideiit  whin- 
tit^  niul  sahitefl  trom  ynchl.  iMiiuoti.  I'hr  Hceiie  wan 
K|iectacnlar.  It  was  reiidereil  iiiiin'  theatric  still  !«■ 
cause  of  tlie  |H>werfiil  ciilcluiii  liKlits  flii»he<l  on  the 
sliHiK'ly  hull  fnun  thv  tetiiler  St.  Mifhnrl. 

As  tlie  ColinnhSa  eitn-r^nl  fruiii  the  i-heil  C'ii|>t. 
Cliarles  Itiirr,  who  with  "Xttt"  IlerresiiolT  iin<l  \\aiI  a 
iiii7«ii  HailiiDt  u-ns  on  her  cleck.  erecttnl  a  fliiK-slafT  aikI 
liroke  out  an  ininieuKf  Nilkcii  yaebt  ensiK"-  A  few  nio- 
ineiitM  liitiT  the  i>rivnt(>  HiKiinlx  uf  hi>r  ownerH,  Coni- 
iiiiHliin:  MoriiAn  and  Mr.  Isolln,  wrre  (llHplayed  from  a 
Jury-mast  Hteppml  in  the  apertnn-  ftir  the  iuimeuMe  spar 
■>f  OreKUU  pine  which  is  In  tx-  plxceil  in  {MXiitinii  imnie- 
liialeiy.  The  darkness  iif  llie  nlxlit  was  made  lirllllnnt 
liy  tlie  Hnsli-lixhts  of  ])hi>((i»:rH pliers  iind  the  !(lHre  t>t 
all  ainiiil  at  the  liull  i>f  white  and  (told 


iuB  with 


rii«nll 


s  elH[M'd   I 


I!  the 
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w.iil.l  1,<.  Ti.it  a  iiltlM  asiuiiisli.-.l  ul  Lliv  <■■'/■■■ 
Sill!   iH  of  tln!  lirL-kifl  iyiM>  (tliat.  ([Ui-it  m.". 

(rivi'S    luT,    Widl   It   U'lllll     >•(     'J  I     I'.'tit,    llcl  li'^rt  tliUlJ 

20  fci't  (IraiiKlit),  ftiiii  III  liii'  uiiiiiitmlnl  sl»>  is; 
Imi-illytu  1.,.  .iistiiiKiii«lii-'l  Sr-m  iM/hi'i'-r.  The 
.■.\|..^!'rs  pick  lii-r  .mi  l.y  minnti!  liiiriTi'iiivs  in 
s|>n-:t.li>t's.  couiiti'i',  uhhi;  mill  ptIT  topsiiil.  <iiiil.ii 
iuvisil,!.-  ti.  iin  iiiilriiiiit'd  cvi-.  In  ri-Hlilv  hIk; 
.■xl.ihits  til.-  .,rl..T  iHjtU's  rl.'iiiwti.risli.;  rui'itiir.-s 
ill  nil  ■■v.-ii  iiicifc  iiiarkdl  lll'(Irl■^^  liaviiifj  ii  mill 
li)iij,'t,'r  iivi'i'liiiiit;  fnrwaril  aiiil  iifl  Olu.'  jiarlii-ular 
iiiil.rovciiiciit   iiilv<..liic.",l   l.y  tin-  ll.-n'c.^)i<.lTs),  a. 


irmifilii 


.■IHT 


iiiHlli'r  wi'tti-il  Kurfaci'.  ami    lunri)  sail 


A  fi'w  lljruj-cs  ivill  jrivc  mi  iil<>a  of  wliat  a 
ixriiliai'  twin;:  iiiai.'hiii<>  litis  U-.-ii  l-vo1v.-<1  l>y 
iiioclirii  (■.,>ii!..'riii..ii.  Willi  a  tulal  li^iiKlliuf  131 
r.vl,  ('„/»„,/-,.,■..  loa.l  vvat.T-lilif  I.i0i«*ur.-s  imly 
h!)  :.■<■[  (1  iii.'lii.,s  :  tliHt  is  1u  say,  <iii.;-rliir.l  nf  lu>r 
U:i\fxUi  is  ■■  ill  iliii  air"  a,*  ri'ci^iliiiy  I  mw  ami  over- 
liaiifiiiiK  sii'iu.  Ili-r  ■■  UH-kiiimi.' "  is  an  inch- 
t!ii<-k  lii'oii/.!  kc.-l[.laii-.  i-..i;iifi,iT<.i]  [,v  tlim; 
illcium  of  IhlMjii^s  atnl  fn.ss-w..l«,  s,.  tlial  "lli.Tc  is 
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i^BO  with  the  promise  of  special  reward  in  case 
Finally,  to  satisfy  those  who,  like  the  lady  in 


the  Louvre,  must  liave  a  chance  to  cry  out  "  how 
expensive,"  it  may  be  said  that  the  enterprising 
gentlemen  who  supply  this  defender  of  our 
trophy  will  probably  be  well  over  ^250, 000  out  of 
pocket  by  the  time  Co/umbia  meets  Shnnnock  off 
Sandy  Hook.  "When  one  rememl.iers  that  four- 
teen years  ago  tlie  men  in  search  of  a  yacht  to 
beat  Qeneata  thought  the  Herreshoffs'  price  of 
(30,000  too  high,  it  looks  as  if  even  our  wealthy 
yachtsmen  would  have  to  step  asiiio  in  anotlier 
decade  an<l  make  the  cup  defender  or  challenger 
of  1910  the  subject  of  a  national  appropriation. 

THE    BflLIlKH    OF   TUE    NEW    BOAT. 

No  less  interesting  than  the  C'thimhia  herself 
are  the  master-tnitids  that  dcsipied  and  built 
her.  When  Edward  liurgess  died  eight  years 
ago,  it  looked  as  if  it  wouhl  be  hard  indeed  to 
fill  the  place  of  tlu^  fjimrms  Itoston  builder  who 
gave  us  the  victorious  I'lirilun,  i/'u/ll-im;  and 
Volunteer  in  three  sticcessivi^  yi'urs.  Yet,  sti'ange- 
ly  enough,  a  vessel  was  alreatly  on  the  way  to 
completion  which  has*  <juile  revolution izi'd  yaciit 
architecture.  The  idejL- cf  ■' Nat"  Herreshoff, 
which  einhodied  tlie  OI'«-'«'"i,  ai-e  responsible 
for  many  of  the  most  cmispiciious  characteristics 
of  both  Colttmbin  and  fih.tn.n.dc. 

The  Herreshoff  Mamifa.-lunng  rmiipany  con- 
gists  of  John  1!.,  the  predidenl  and  busiiu-ss  man- 
ager, and  his  younger  brother,  Nathaniel  G. 
(known  to  every  one  with  any  nautical  knuwing- 
Doss  as  "Nat''l,  who  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
signing and  construction. 


They  come  of  a  long  line  of  sailors  and  boat 
builders.  The  elder  brother  gave  prondse  of 
being  a  phenomenal  designer  when  tlic  family 
afniction  of  blindness  came  upon  him  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  work  lie  does,  however,  is  hardly 
less  surprising  than  t!ie  actual  planning  of  a  boat. 
The  entire  charge  of  the  company's  affairs  is  in 
his  hands,  he  attends  to  all  the  correspondence 
with  an  anmnuensis,  and  his  power  of  carrying 
intricate  details  in  his  head  seems  little  sioit  of 
miraculous.  It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  agents 
of  a  South  American  government  came  to  him 
to  order  tbi-ee  torpedo- biMits  of  a  novel  pattern 
and  sonie  quite  iinusaal  featun's.  They  described 
them  to  the  bliml  man  and  asked  for  a  price  on 
the  work.  lie  told  them  it  was  a  <lif(icult  job  fo 
estimate  on,  and  that  he  would  probably  require 
half  an  hour  to  work  it  out.  And  in  that  time 
he  finished  his  calculations  and  presented  quota- 
tions which  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  vis- 
itors. Moreover,  the  completed  boats  ]» roved 
exactly  according  to  agreement. 

Another  story  widely  credited  tolls  of  his 
going  aboard  one  of  the  firm's  sailing  craft  which 
had  not  come  up  to  expectations  and  lia<l  lieen 
brought  back  to  the  yard  for  some  changes. 
Mr.  Herreshoff  went  on  board  (he  constantly 
conducts  visitors  all  over  the  shops,  yard,  and 
boats,  explaining  everything  with  such  minule- 
ness  that  one  cannot  help  glancing  at,  him  to 
make  sure  of  his  lack  of  sight)  and  presently 
stumbled  over  a  cleat. 


,  who  put  that  cleat  thert 

he  exclaimed.      "  No  woniler  she  won't  s 

they  change  the  lead  of  the  sheets  in  that  v 
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'•  Xat "  Hwivsliiift  "  is  a  tall,  tiiiu  iiimi  with 
a  ml  U'aril  iiml  a  sloop,"  whose  tlioujrlitful  fw(! 
nii'i'ly  iM'irHVrt  liis  rfdiugs.  Iiiclif.i,  oM  '(^jiiitiiiii 
lii'iLiK'tt,  Ill's  most,  iiitliiiatt!  frii'Tiil.  cli-i'1tir«s  ho 
Li'viT  saw  him  I'xcitct]  Imt  (iiicn.  l)iiri"c  u  rdcxj 
ill  UiiwaiiiiM  Hiiy  llu^  toiwiiil  was  Iwliiji  raim;*!  and 
th«  i-ruw  allownl  a  t-orticr  of  it  to  (pit.  away  frtmi 
thoin  nii'l  go  lla|>|>iii)f  in  tiii^  nil'.  That  wits  too 
much  for  Caj.laiii  Nal.  lie  ihishotl  his  caiion 
th.-  -l.vk  ami  saiil  thiiLKs.  Hul  ..nliiianly,  even 
ill  tlio  ciiii  riu'i's,  III-  ifiiiaiiis  tli.'  coolfst  man  on 
iHKinl,  ititvotiiiK  liiit  wiiolc  attimtioii  to  tin;  little 
diaiu-es  tlio  taking  of  wliiirh  iliinidi's  most,  rafcs 
iM^tw.'cn  evi'iilv  mat.-!n-rl  iMiats.  I  In  ahon.  iio 
walks  nh.iin  l.v'liimsi^ir,  aiipantnlly  with  his  lii-ud 
full  of  [ilaiis.  iiml  wilii  •■  his  hi'ai!  inclined  for- 

notion,  llioiLf^h  lhi:n'.  Ih  a  local  saying;  that  li<: 
a<-(min;il  tlio  huljit  from  watrhiiij;  Iiih  rivals  in 
his  raci's,  craning  his  IkwI  in  unh^r  lo  Mt:  tlivni 
from  i.mlertlie  Ihwiii." 

Mr.  H.-rrcshoff  is  m^rliaiH^  the  h.-st-infonmHi 
man  <m  th*;  siibjw^t  of  liinh.s|M-.'il  .■njjim.-s  in  this 
I'imndv,  iL  cours.;  at  the  MassficlmsctlM  Insiiiule 

liss  KnjfiiH'  XVLikw  having  lii-cn  n-Onforci'ii  liy 
long  stii'ly  in  fon^iirn  ship-yanls  ami  at  home, 
ami  [our  years' iisscjiiiatiuii  with  a  I'oqis  of  (jov- 
tinimitiit  ('X|H>rlM  siJitumiMi  ai  Bristol  by  tiin  Navy 
Uepartmoiil  fm-  tlm  [.uriiose  of  exiii'nmoiiliiig 
with  tho  Ilisrreslioirs    in  cominuiml  ami    Inpl- 


I'XjMinsion  engines.  \\i-  (irsl  liivarno  famous  for 
his  siHTdv  sl.^am  craft,  llui  Sli/Hlo,  which  fairiv 
playod  w'ith  the  ruwidiiohling  .lArr//  PowlV 
and  wna  suhHcqiiently  piircliiu'i'd  hy  the  (iuvern- 
nieiit,  bringing  her  designer  an  order  which  re- 
sulted ill  the  Vii'liiti'i,  eajiable  of  a  thirty-mile 
gait;  tlu]  yachts  .V>/."  Th<-ii.  S..;/  Wh;.,  One 
Il'inihrd,  and  Tx 'ii '.».»>.  rhu  last  certainly  one  of 
the  fiiKti^st  yachts  in  the  world  ;  a  sixty-foot 
loi-pedo-boat  called  tiio  Llijlilniitfi,  which  iiiado 
twenly  mih'M  an  hour  ;  ami  many  another  well- 
known  Iniat.  ITe  was  always  interesli'd  in  sail- 
ing craft,  however,  and  V\n  siicciisses  in  this  line 
have  largely  diverted  his  atlx^ntion  from  these 
earlitT  triumiihs. 

lie  is  one  of  those  ran-' artit^t  artisans  whose 
souIh    are    wra|it    in    ihi-ir    work,      llo    has   the 
make   his   family  com  fort  able  in 


<rh!  s 


of  I 


remaindeF 
irateil  on 


making  iiis  boats  fa 

t  and   sliiiieli.       It  was  oHgi- 

nally  intendc<l  ihat 

lis  article  should   be  a  cliar- 

acier«keI,-Lof  ■' Nj 

f  ll.-rresbofi,  to  exph.it  hiB 

lejdly  ej.ic  qiialilics 

of  nnislcr  ship  builder,  and 

lie  was  aiiiu'oa<-iied 

villi  what  the  wril.^r  Ihoiight 

to   be   very   elal.ora 

!   tact   to   [Hive   The   way    for 

gathering    material. 

Mr.    llerresholT    answero<) 

in   a   little  manusci 

pt    note   acknowledging  the 

receipt  of  the  letter 

suggesting  ail  interview,  and 

coijtiiiuing  with  the 

laconic  "  1    refuse,  ils  1  have 

refused  all  others.  " 

Such  lirinnessof  conviction 

lu   the    matter   of   j 

lijhe  apotlieosis  is  piiibably 

a   mislortuuc   to  th 

:   rc-adei's  of    the    Amkhicak 
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Monthly,  but  it  certainly  does  not  wpaki 
picture  of  a  simple,  strong;  man,  di 
better  than  other  nion  can  do  it. 

THE    EPOCH  MAKING    "OLOBIANA." 

In  the  early  70s  tlio  IIcTreshoffs'  sloop  Skmhw 
had  made  a  record  as  it  prize-winner,  ijiit  it  was 
not  until    1890    tliat  their  particular  freiuue  in 
construction  liegan  to  come  ])rominently  before 
the  public,      ('ommotlore  E.  U.  Morgan  was  so 
much  pleaaeil  with  a  "cat  yawl"  they  built  for 
liim  that  he  ordered  a  iweuty-six-footer  on  the 
same   general    plan.      Tliis    boat,    tlie  PeU 
proved    so  good  a   sailer    that   the   Herreshoffs 
found  tlieniselvea  with  an  order  for  a  fortv-six- 
footer.     In  May,  1»91,  the  Qlari„mi  slid  doVii 
the  ways  and  set  tiie  yachting  world  agog  K> 
her  departure  from   the  traditional 
perpendicular  Ixiw  of  her  predeces- 
sors.    Cut  away  both  fore  and  aft, 
she  seemed  to  ' '  sweep  over  the  si'a 
rather  than  push  it  to  cither  sidi;  of 
her,  and  her  deep  keel  ennljted  her 
to  get  a  grip  far  down  below  the  sur- 
face, while  at  the  same  time  her  dis- 
placement WHS  not  im'iX'Hsed." 

After  eapliiriiig  seven  straight 
races  the  G/'-rianu  wound  up  with  a 
decisive  detent  of  the  Hurgesa  een- 
ter-board  Ji^nlrix  and  took  rank,  in 
the  opinion  of  American  experts,  as 
"confessedly  the  swiftest  and  ablest  boat  of  her 
size  on  thiasideofihe  ocean,  if  not  in  ilie  world," 

FROM  'ouiuiana"  to  "COLLMBIA." 
Next  came  the  llihmmu,  in  wliidi  Mr.  Ilerre- 
shoff  experimented  with  the  fin  keel,  which  Henlall 
had  used  in  his  Kctilulinn  ;  in  1SH2  he  browglit 
one  for  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers  the  W.i^p,  an  im- 
proved GloTwxa,  which  ]irovi;:i  a  little  speedier 
than  even  that  ■■lucky  accident,"  as  some  critics 
termed  her.  From  the  Vhrkinn  to  the  Columbia 
tlie  develojunetit  )tus  been  along  logical  lines. 
The  Nav<,lw.  fol>uM,  Vlijihnd.  and  D'fimkr 
wereall  produced  u[H)n  Die  same  general  theories, 
modified  by  each  year's  experience,  and  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  last  to  Ci'liimbiit  has  already 
been  remarked  u]ion. 


Amid  the  innumcralile  rumors  ahout  tlje  Sixim- 
rock  one  fact  seems  t<i  stand  out  prominently — 
her  marked  likeness  to  the  .\mencan  boa!,  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  cimveyatici!  in  the  two 
nations'  ideas  or.  the  subject  of  vac'it-building. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  recently  iminted  ont 
the  strikmg  course  of  thts  tendency  of  the  Ameri- 
can "skimming  dish  "  and  the   English  "  board 


on  edge "  of  the  70s  to  approach  each  other's 
lines.  The  following  little  tahle  shows  at  a  glance 
how  the  English  vessels  have  increased  beam  and 
decreased  draught  while  our  own  have  done  just 
the  opposite  : 
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This  progress  in  England  an<I  America  toward 
a  common  type  is  mon:  cotnprehensivdy  and 
graphically  eliown  in  the  diagrams  on  the  no.Yt 
[•age. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Sliiaiirock  give  her  a 
total  length  of  130  feet,  90  feet  on  the  water- 
line,  and  25.7  beam — that  is,  a  little  wider  than 
Colunibin  and  with  almost  exactly  the  same 
overliang.  Many  alisurd  and  farcical  reports 
arc  cabled  ahout  her  :  she  was  a  failure,  a 
great  su<ress  ;   her  draught  was  10  feet,  it  was 
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REPRESENTATIVE  YACHTS  OF  THE  PAST  HALF  CENTURY. 
(The  dark  portions  represent  lead  keels.) 


1.  America,  Amerlran  keel  schooner— 1851. 

2.  Sappho,  American  keel  schooner— 1867. 

8.  MUchief,  American  center-board  sloop— 1879. 

4.  Puritan,  American  center-board  compromise— 1885. 

5.  Voluntfer,  American  center-lKiard  compromise— 1887. 

6.  (;t/>rfrt«rt,  American  keel  cutter— 1891.  , 

7.  JJf/tiuler,  American  keel  cutter— 1895. 


8.  Mo»quito,  BritlNh  keel  cutter— 1848. 

9.  Madge,  British  keel  cutter— 1879. 

10.  Oalatea,  Brltlsli  keel  cutter-l«85. 

11.  Thittle,  British  keel  cutter-18H7. 

12.  Minerva,  Brltlnh  keel  cutter- 1888. 

13.  Glycera,  British  keel  cutter— 1H90. 

14.  Valkurie  III.,  British  keel  cutter— 1895. 


20  feet  ;  lier  beam  was  "  as  long  as  her  taffrail  ;  " 
tin*  sound  of  hercliain  cable  "indicated  that  she 
was  of  metal  and  hollow  inside  ;  "  and  lier  main- 
sail *'  made  a  noise  when  it  slatted  in  the  wood." 
This  all  s(M»ms  to  })rove  merely  that  the  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  coming  event  has  not  only 
caused  the  correspondents  to  get  news  wlien  there 
wasn't  any,  but  has  imposed  tliis  special  obliga- 
tion upon  some  who  are  not  as  well  informed  on 
yachting  matters  as  on  ''news."  It  is  significant 
to  find  the  following  in  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  London  yacliting  journals,   which  sneers  at 


the  '*  fictitious  enthusiasm  "  attending  the  Sham' 
rock's  launching  on  June  20  : 

On  pages  385  and  387  we  are  able  to  give  a  couple  of 
photo-s  of  Coluinhia  after  her  launch.  They  would  pass 
equally  well  for  Shamrock  were  we  inclined  to  impose 
on  the  simplicity  of  our  readers  by  so  titling  them,  and 
so  on  that  ground  we  l)eg  purchasers  of  this  is.Hue  to 
consider  that  they  have  received  double  value  for  their 
outlay. 

There  has  been  unusual  mystery  about  the 
boat's  launching.  Willie  Fife,  of  Fairlie,  one  of 
England's  cleverest  designers,  is  responsible  for 
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ors,  handling  Drfender  in  moet  admirable  Btyle. 
These  trials  suggested  various  points  for  altera 
tion  in  the  new  boat,  and,  as  was  to  he  cx[>ecled. 


ber,  and  his  ideas,  doubtless  influenced  by  the 
events  of  past  years,-  have  surely  been  ahiy  car- 
ried out  by  the  Thorneycrofts.  She  will  sail  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  and 
be  handled  by  C'apt.  Arcliie  Hogarth  and  an 
assistant  commander,  willi  a  crew  of  27  Essex 
men,  11  Scotchmen,  and  one  each  from  South- 
atiiplon  and  Exmouth.  This  number  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  to  30  in  racing  days  by  addi- 
tions from  the  crew  of  the  Erin,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  steam  yacht.  In  addition  to  their  wages 
the  crew  gets  the  following  good  conduct  and 
prize  money  :  Mate,  £40  :  second  mate,  £30  ; 
sailors.  £28  each — all  agreeing  in  the  signed 
articles  not  to  misbehave  at  any  resiaiii-ant, 
saloon,  or  public  bar,  under  penalty  of  instant 
dismissal. 

What  is  indubitable  about  the  challenger  is  her 
fine  race  with  the  Biiitmniu  011  July  18,  when 
she  beat  that  splendid  sloop  nioi'e  than  seventeen 

"Columbia's"  showixo  Tnra  far. 
Unquestionably  our  own  champion  is  not  bein 
held  back.      Following  a  wise  precedent  \ 


her  rigging  did  not  run  as  smoothly  as  Di-finilrr's. 
She  won  pscli  time,  however,  and  showed  herself 
conclusively  to  be  some  minutes  faster  under 
average  conditions.  English  opinion  coincidea 
with  that  of  our  own  yachtsmen  in  pronouncing 
the  Herri'shoffs'  new  ci-eation  a  success.  They 
conclude  that  she  can  hold  tbo  older  Ixiat  oft  the 
wind  and  tliat  she  exhibits  a  slight  but  decisive 
advfliitflge  on  the  wind.  With  her  now  mast, 
which  will  ]HMbably  have  been  used  in  the  rawa 
off  Newport  by  the  time  this  isprintoil,  and  with 
!-moother  working  rigging  she  should  be  able  to 
prove  lieyorid  a  question  her  right  to  represent 
us  uc-jt  (ictober. 

THE    PKOBPECTH. 

It  should  always  U:  rcmemliered   in   looking 

over    the    long    list  of    Uritish    defeats  for    the 

Anurk'i's  cup  that  our  rivals  liave  bei-n  under 

decided    disadvantages.       Fii-st    of    all    is    the 

lias  obtained  here  for  the  last  fifteen   years,  she      necc!=sity  of  making  the  challenger  fit  to  cross 

is  racing  with    Difm-^i-r  as  earnestly  as  if  each      tlie  Atlantic,  a  condition  which  the  English  con- 


contest  were  for  tlic  cup.  'I'lie  lirst 
ings,  ofi  Sandy  Hook  and  Ijarchmont,  were  bit- 
terly contested".  Mr.  W.  IJutler  Duncan,  Jr.,  with 
Capt.  John  Rhodes  and  thirty  Scandinavian  sail- 


particular  handicap  in  the  1 
Viilki/rie  111.  Almost  more  important  is  the 
difference  ln'twcen  yachting  conditions  here  and 
there,  the  shifting  winds  and  currents  from  in- 
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land  baye  off  Great  Brilain  clianf;ing  radically 
the  requirements  of  a  crack  racing  macbioe. 
The  victorious  VigiJnnt  in  1 894  croHsed  the  ocean 
— in  the  sliortest  liriio  on  record  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  one  race,  where  all  possible  sail  was 
of  course  carried-:-hut  hur  career  in  English 
waters  was  disappointing,  for  slie  won  only  four 
races  to  the  Briianniii  s  twelve.  Yet  American 
enthusiasts  can  remejnl.ier  comfortably  that  the 
conditions  are  not  now  so  disadvantageous  to  the 
British  challengnr  as  they  were  to  the  America  in 
1851,  as  that  craft  had  not  only  the  above-men- 
tioned handicap  lo  overcome,  but  had  in  addition 
to  sail  against  a  wiiole  fleet,  of  which  some  ves- 
sels were  more  than  twice  Jier  size. 


The  two  boats  this  year  seem  to  be  so  much 
alike  that  the  result  will  depend  largely  upon 
handling  and  seamanship,  anil  however  the  races 
terminate,  they  should  arouse  more  enthusiasm 
and  more  anguish  among  the  sea-sick  throng  of 
sporting  land-hihhera  than  ever  before.  While 
^\v  Thomas  Lipton  is  a  gentleman  who  has  here- 
tofore succeeded  in  pretty  much  everything  he 
trieil,  and  while  all  accounts  agree  as  to  the  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  he  has  gone  alioul  his 
present  task,  one  could  hardly  be  an  American 
and  conversant  witli  the  history  of  the  Amerirn't 
cup  without  U'lieving  in  the  Imttom  of  his  heart 
that  this  trogihy  will  not  cross  the  ocean  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


-From  Uie  World  !New  York). 


PORTO   RICO   FROM   A  WOMAN'S   POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

BY  MRS.   GUY  V.  HENRY. 


STAND  with  me  this  beautiful  moonlight 
night  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palacio 
Foitcileza,  at  San  Juan,  the  capital.  Be  truly 
Vorbo  RicAn  and  fold  your  hands  across  the 
iron  nul,  drop  your  chin  into  your  folded  hands, 
ud  lean  languidly — but  it  mual  oe  also  grace^ 
folly — forward  a  bit,  and  to  the  right  see  the 
liu^er  ships  lying  at  anchor  a  little  way  out, 
whilfl  the  native  sail-boats  cluster  like  gliosis  of 
dep«rted  Spanish  sailors  close  to  the  wharf,  and 
far  oat,  bordering  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
pnrple  palm  hills  of  the  island.  Is  it  not  a 
pictnre  of  wondrous  beauty?  Now  follow  with 
your  eye  a  line  straight  up  the  rock  wall  and  see 
old  Cutle  Cristobal,  its  walls  all  shimmering 
grvf,  its  turrets,  moat,  and  gates  all  softly 
Bhadored  in  the  moonlight.  Stretching  out 
Btrught  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  tier  above 
tier,  its  batteries  rise.  Your  eyes  see  it  to-night 
only  in  the  light  of  four  hundred  years  ago — 
you  pictore  its  ancient  guns,  the  clatter  of  spur, 
glitter  of  uniform,  its  dungeon,  and  the  history 
o(  days  gone  by  fol-ever.  But  were  you  nearer 
yon  wotlld  see  our  own  brave  soldiers  in  blue  or 
khaki  uniform,  and,  treading  with  firm  and  ring- 
ing Step,  the  United  States  sentinel.  Across  the 
city  the  glittering  lights  here  and  there,  cutting 
into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  square  wall  of  the 
Spanish  prison,  and  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
rising  high  above  the  wails  of  clustering  honses 
sround  the  city  plaza — all  is  truly  Spanish  there. 
Farther  on  to  the  left  is  the  hospital,  all  lighted 
now  from  every  window ;  across  the  narrow 
•bsdowed  street  is  the  old  Spanish  barracks  with 


its  United  States  flag  folded  away  from  its  staff 
until  to-morrow,  and  ao  on  to  Caaa  Blanca,  pure 
and  white  in  the  soft  moon's  ray  ;  and  now  your 
view  has  reached  Morro  Oastle,  rising  straight  up 
from  the  sea,  its  strong  rock  walls  washeiJ  by  the 
everlasting  waves.  Straight  and  l)eautiful  rises 
the  grand  old  fortress.  Your  eyes  have  now 
looked  on  a  picture  of  great  beauty  in  its  tropical 
setting — the  old  Spanish  city,  the  moonlit  sea, 
the  shadowed  palms  and  mountains.  Some' 
where  belo^  in  the  crowded  street  a  soft,  weird 
note  catches  your  ear,  and  the  bewitching,  fas- 
cinating) wailing  sound  of  music  comes  stealing 
upward.  It  is  the  native  leplee,  the  musical  iu' 
Btrumeut  so  dear  to  the  people's  heart.  Over 
and  over  its  strange  notes  come  up  to  us — and 
our  eyes  are  concentrating  downward  to  an  objec- 
tive point  in  the  narrow  street. 

I  take  your  Iiand  in  mine  and  lead  you  through 
the  corridors  and  high-ceilinged  rooms  of  the  old 
palace.  You  may  not  stop  to-night  to  roam  at 
will  through  the  old  building,  for  that  minor 
pleading  note  calls  you  onward.  Down  the  wide 
marble  stairway  we  go  and  out  into  the  street. 
On  and  on  your  absorbed  vision  leads  you,  and 
the  hypnotic  influence  of  something  far  below 
tiie  surface  of  the  narrow  street,  of  moonlight 
and  minor  chord,  leads  you  toward  the  object. 
A  street  musician — a  crowd  of  people — close 
to  tliem  we  come.  The  women  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  hot  tropical  night  are  taking  the  one 
joy  and  pleasure  of  their  daily  lives.  Tired  women 
hands  are  folded  and  tapering,  gentle- looking 
Ungers  locked  patiently  together.     Little  chil- 
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own  tree  laini.  I  aak  for 
iimuediatelid])  for  thorn,  owr 
own  jmopk*.  Fur  ilm  secret 
u[  siicci'PS  iti  <iiir  lU'W  poB- 
scssions  lies  in  the  nu'aaure 
(.fh<.wlii,;liliyr<>."l,  clothes, 
«iul  .-aiication  wi-  sliall  lift 
ihc  w,un.-n  ttiKi  ddklren  to 
III'  of  fiiluri'  iisi-fulTH'ss  and 
tvllcct  cmlit,  u].iiii  imr  na- 
tion, I  U'licvi'  in  Sjui  Jiiaa 
by  the  estnHiiKhini'rit  of  the 
Aiil    Hodi'iv   we 
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dren's  feet  move  witli  slow  steps  to  the  ineasurcd 
rliythm.  Gentle  brown  eyes  look  trustingly  at 
one  another.  Not  mucli  noise  is  heard,  but  an 
air  of  peaceful  enjoy  in  unt  lies  in  the  scene. 
Ooinc  with  me  an'l  glance  within  the  lionies  of 
these  women  and  children.  One  small  room,  or 
perhaps  two  in  tlio  basetni^nt,  or  the  street  floor 
of  the  city  houses,  with  no  windows  unless  a 
small  aperture  at  front  and  rear,  no  furniture 
except  of  the  most  meager,  and  the  barest  neces- 
sities to  keep  life  going. 

Kollow  nie  away  from  this  better  part  of  the 
city  out  into  the  suburbs  ;  and  there  only  the 
one  room  or  a  sniall  hovel  of  dried  palm  leaves 
and  grassc's,  with  poverty  written  jdainly  on  the 
abode.  Back  again  through  the  city  streets  wo 
coini^,  the  odors  of  ail  time  reaching  out  from 
within  the  overcrowded  rooms,  still  here  and 
there  the  groups  of  women  and  children,  tlio 
same  iiniior  chord,  the  same  patient,  gentle  jjeo- 
plf.  Now  we  have  reached  below  and  struck 
llie  si'cret  of  that  influence,  which  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view  Itecomes  intuitive,  and  your  heart 
<-ne^  out  to  know  what  means  that  minor  ehon). 
It  is  a  wail  from  the  women  and  the  ehildnm  of 
our  new  land,  for  life  and  light,  for  a  liaiid  to 
guide  and  htild  and  help  llietn  to  rise  above  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  which  for  generations  have 
held  iheiri  ilown.  A  wail,  oh!  gentle  brown- 
faced  mother,  of  thy  soft  voice,  calling  out  to 
reach  a  higher  wcmiardiood  of  strength  and 
purpose. 

How  slial!  We  answer  the  call  7  I  plead  for 
thetri   today  in  the  broad,  garish  light  of  our 


d  a  corner-stoue, 
Arm  and  deeply  planted, 
which  will  strike  slraigiit  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  A 
hamlful  of  army  and  navy 
womi'ii  saw  this  secn-t,  and 
led  on  and  on  bv  that  true 
concentration  of  vision,  uii- 
earthed  the  jKiverty  and  by 
gentle  tact  saw  the  life  of 
suffering  and  woe  which 
these  women  are  now  living.  A  new  hope  was 
held  out  to  them  through  a  little  band  of  Ameri- 
can women.  "With  obstacles  almost  insurmount- 
able, infinitesimal  in  number,  and  with  very  lim- 
ited means  and  depleted  strength,  these  earneat 
workers  have  put  upon  a  solid  basis  this  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  to-day  are  trying  to  care  for  and  sus- 
tain 500  poor  and  worthy  women. 

Most  of  those  women  who  come  to  the  rooms 
are  the  native  women  who  desire  lo  be  self-sup- 
porting — who  would  rather  suffer  than  beg,  but 
who  look  with  tender  glances  and  the  one  softly 
uttered  word  "  OViir/as"  for  the  little  lit-lp  given 
toward  making  them  self-svipporting.  To  them 
as  far  as  linuied  means  can  go  is  given  material 
for  clothes  to  make  for  themselves  and  for  their 
little  ones,  and  banded  together  outside  the  low 
and  narrow  hovel  door,  beside  ihe  i-oadway,  ait 
in  tile  evening  light  the  stronger  ones  making 
the  garments  to  Ih;  ]>i[t  with  their  own  gentle 
hands  upon  the  .-ick  women,  the  helpless  old 
women,  and  the  little  chililren — all  i-(<ached 
,gh    this    minor  clx.rd  of   secret  sympathy 
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for  Spanish  soldiers  ;  the  many  changes  and  un- 
certainties caused  by  war,  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  lack  of  market  for  crops  or  employ- 
ment of  labor  which  brought  support  to  families 
now  left  in  impoverished  condition.  Shall  they 
look  to  lis  in  vain  ?  Let  us  hold  them  by  the 
hand,  let  us  keep  them  from  suffering  and  meet 
their  call  for  industrious,  self-supporting  lives. 
To  reach  and  help  the  liand  that  rocks  the  cradle, 
to  teach  the  mother  confidence  and  trust  in  us, 
and  thus  lead  on  to  the  education  of  the  child  in 
the  right  direction,  is  surely  worth  while.  The 
native  mothers  will  consider  it  an  honor  to  send 
their  children  to  American  schools,  and  to  bring 
them  up  as  true  American  citizens  will  be  the 
entire  end  and  aim  of  their  ambition. 

The  children  are  clamoring  for  education,  not 
for  play  or  time  to  waste,  but  to  learn  to  grow 
great  and  grand  like  the  Americanos.  There  are 
now  no  proper  schools,  for  them,  there  are  piac- 
tically  no  school- houses,  but  a  room  where  the 
BO-called  teacher  boards  is  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  absolutely  no  discipline.  Chil- 
dren come  and  go  as  they  please.  They  sit  on  a 
long  bench  or  on  the  floor.  Dirt  abounds,  and 
but  one  book  is  used  for  study  from  which  they 
are  supposed  to  learn  to  read.  As  a  fact,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  learn  anything.  A  curiosity 
and  a  farce  is  the  present  system  of  schools.  Can 
wo  face  this  situation  silently  ?  Could  you  glance 
once  at  the  bright-faced  youngsters  as  tliey  come 
out  from  the  school  of  but  a  single  hour  in  the 
morning,  you  would  never  forget  the  intelligent, 
bright  look  which  meets  yours,  and  you  would 


be  convinced  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  them.  There  are  some  few  exceptions  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  not  by  any  means  enough  to 
offset  lack  of  a  system  of  education. 

The  question  may  be  asked .  why  we  should 
do  for  them  when  we  have  so  much  at  home  to 
accomplish.  The  answer  is.  we  have  already  a 
secure  foundation  laid  at  home,  upon  which  we 
are  constantly  building.  What  we  do  in  our 
colonies  will  reflect  credit  upon  us  as  a  nation  to 
whom  all  the  other  nations  are  looking  to  see  if 
we  can  be  as  successful  in  carrying  our  civiliza- 
tion onward  with  us  as  in  carrying  our  flag. 

I  close  my  eyes  and  see  a  picture  of  great 
beauty  in  its  tropical  setting  of  mountains  and 
early  morning  light,  that  light  which  seems  to 
reach  to  us  from  heaven  through  the  grave  on  a 
resurrection  morning.  Such  a  picture  beyond 
my  words  to  tell  to  you  came  in  very  truth  to  us 
on  last  Easter  morning,  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  as  we  entered  the  little  town  of  Coamo. 
The  tall  palms  shadowing  the  roadside,  the  gold- 
and-purple  softness  at  the  mountain  top,  the 
hushed  influence  of  the  heavenly  light — and  sud- 
denly there  came  bursting  on  our  ears  a  song 
like  the  hallelujahs  of  that  morning  long  years 
ago  in  Palestine.  Look  I  Down  tlie  mountain 
side  a  crowd  of  people  running  toward  us,  waving 
great  palm  branches  and  boughs  of  a  pure  white 
blossoming  flower,  some  on  foot,  some  on  little 
native  ponies,  all  singing  and  running  to  meet 
us.  At  their  head  was  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years'dressed  in  pure  white. 


This  leader,   with   1 


.  John  face,  sprang 
quickly  to  the  top- 
most balcony  rati  of 
a  house  near  by.  A 
perfect  silence  fell 
upon  the  air,  and 
then  the  earnest 
voice,  in  pure  but 
broken  English, 
came  to  us.  A  word 
or  two  of  welcome. 
But  not  for  that 
beautiful  welcome 
alone  had  they  come 
out  to  meet  us,  but 
to  plead  for  a  higher 
life,  for  nobler 
aims,  more  than  all 
for  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  higher  educa- 
tion— to  learn  to 
live. 

Looking  out  up- 
on that  mass  of  hu- 
man  souls  in  its 
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wondrous  setting, 
each  soul  i)leHcling 
for  somiitliinfr  licyond 
sordid  giLins  and  a 
selfish  goal,  )j\it  fur  a 
nobler  uianhimd  and 
womanhood  iliroiigh 
the  in<^ntal  |i<.w.'r  of 
growth,  i  MHW  the 
wondrtms  pictum  as 
In  a  vision.  Hafuc'l 
Bernier,  the  vonng 
man  who,  l>y  siroii;;; 
magniitic  imwcr,  led 
the  wholn  town  of 
Coamo  on  that  April 
morning,  is  to  he 
cared  for  and  iiis 
earnest  plea^liii^'  an- 
swered by  the  placing 
of  his  name  on  the 
student  roll  of  one  of 
our   American    col-  a  porto  kicji 

leges,    which    are   so 

generously  coming  forward  through  the  influence 
of  men  wlio  see  the  need  of  this  higher  educa- 
tion  for  the  race  who  look  acj'ose  the  water  for 
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the  only  help  they  havi-  ever  known.  I  prophesy 
a  grand  result  I'mm  this  one  step  in  behalf  of  a 
Porto  Kican  boy. 

Porto  Kico  is  oui-s  and  so  are  the  Philippines. 
No  matter  to-day  how  or  why  they  became  ours 


— the  ever-present  <jut'Stion  is,  AVliat  shall  we 
do  with  them?  Like  ('hriatiun'M  pack,  they  are 
strapped  ujion  our  Iwick.  When  we  lie  down 
they  must  still  be  with  us.  When  wo  arise  as  a 
nation  and  travel  onward  they  will  go  with  us. 
And  wo  nnist  carry  the  burden  straight  for  wai'd 
now  to  the  end. 

Like  Christiiin,  too,  we  are  forgetting  all  aljout 
Christiana  and  tiie  children.  But  they,  too,  are 
running  on  behind  calling  and  calling  to  know 
the  way.  Let  us  l>end  our  first  intvri^st  to  I'orto 
Hico.  Ijet  us  send  to  them  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power  our  very  best  of  every  kind,  our  best  of 
every  profession,  and  consider  them  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  like  a  new  and  unlearned 
primer  full  of  largo  letups  to  bo  put  into  sentences 
to  stand  forever,  if  (xdy  we  will  learn  wlowly  how- 
to  put  the  sentences  together.  Let  us  meet  tlie 
cause  in  l.'uba  for  fouil,  and  dollies,  and  help  at 
every  point  where  needed.  Hut  stiind  not  l)ack 
with  folded  hands  while  a  child  of  your  very  own 
who  gives  you  hut  little  trouble,  and  yet  looks  to 
you  for  all  its  needs,  is  silenily  suffering  for  your 
interest  and  your  immediate  assistance. 

Let  I'orto'  Hico  become  the  best  and  trnost 
reflection  of  ourselves  bei^use  we  shall  have 
taught  it  to  be  good  ami  Irtie.  Let  us  help  it 
over  the  intermediate  state  with  grand  unselfish- 
ness.  Then  we  shall  stand  Urfore  the  woi-ld  in 
the  right  light,  and  our  new  |M!ople  hke  their 
own  royal  palrti  in  our  new  eohmies,  with  strong 
and  rugged  trunk 

Carryiiii:  lU  I'lInxltiK  brunches, 
Utntulit  upward. 


THE   DEFEAT  OF  SEVEN-DAY  JOURNALISM   IN 
LONDON. 


BY  HENRY  S.  LUNN,  M.D. 


THE  attempt  on  the  part  of  two  great  English 
capitaHsts  to  invade  the  day  o£  rest  by  the 
introduction  of  seven-day  journalism  in  London 
has  been  finally  defeated,  after  a  brief  and  bitter 
struggle,  by  a  singularly  unanimous  manifesta- 
tion of  all  the  forces  interested  in  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  innovators  seemed  to  have  everything  in 
their  favor.  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  is  reputed  to  possess  a 
yearly  income  of  more  than  Jl, 000, 000,  and  Mr. 


Alfred  Harmsworth,  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  is  at  least  as  rich.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
has  been  for  a  generation  the  most  popular  of 
English  daily  newspapers.  Until  the  agitation 
about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  it  had  been  a  Lib- 
eral organ  ;  but  at  the  point  when  Disraeli's  pop- 
ularity was  at  its  zenith  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
the  East  was  only  beginning  to  secure  public 
attention,  it  once  for  all  abandoned  the  Liberal 
party  and  became  the  organ  of  Conservative  sub- 
urban villadom,  a  kind  of  political  Gallio,  with- 


out a  spark  of  sympathy  or  appreciation  for  any 
movement  animated  by  great  convictions  or  lofty 
ideals.  Its  immense  popularity  is  largely  to  be 
credited  to  its  brilliant  staff  of  writei-s,  among 
whom  have  been  numbered  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
tlie  late  George  Augustus  Sala,  H.  D.  Traill,  W. 
L.  Courtney,  Bennett  Burleigh,  Frank  Bullen, 
Lady  Jeune,  and  Miss  Braddon. 

Mr.  Harnisworth's  liistory  reads  almost  like  a 
romance.  The  story  goes  that  he  recently  visited 
the  ofEce  in  which  he  commenced  his  first  publi- 
cation. Answers,  and  sitting  down  in  what  was 
once  his  own  editorial  chair  he  remarked  :  ' '  Ten 
years  ago  I  entered  this  office  without  a  penny  in 
my  pocket,  and  now  if  I  wrote  a  check  for  two 
millions  it  would  be  honored."  The  paper  which 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes  was  one  of 
the  numerous  offshoots  of  Sir  George  NewncB' 
Titbits,  and  he  gained  his  experience  in  the  office 
of  that  journal.  The  secret  of  the  success  of 
papers  of  this  type  has  been  the  resolute  appeal 
that  they  have  made  to  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  passed  and  are  passing  through 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  To  these 
they  offer  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  pages  of 
stories,  personal  paragraphs,  and  desultory  triv- 
ialities of  every  kind,  carefully  avoiding  every- 
thing that  could  demand  sustained  attention  or 
even  awaken  &  moment's  serious  thought. 

Encouraged  by  the  marvelous  success  of  An- 
swers and  other  papers  of  a  kindred  type,  Mr, 
Harmsworth  decided  to  bring  out  a  halfpenny 
daily  paper,  devoting  one  page  to  magazine 
njatter  and  catering  not  only  for  the  class  to 
which  Ansioers  specially  appeals,  but  also,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  constituency  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  success  of  the  Daily  Mail  waa 
phenomenal,  and  in  a  few  months  it  had  falsified 
the  claim  of  the  Dnily  Telegraph  to  possess  the  lar- 
gest circulation  of  any  daily  paper,  and  was  advanc- 
ing rapidly  to  a  daily  circulation  of  500,000. 

With  these  illimitable  I'eeources  behind  them 
the  two  proprietors — Mr.  Harmsworth  avowedly 
following  the  lead  of  the  Daily  Telegraph — pre- 
pared to  introduce  the  American  system  of  seven- 
.day  journalism.  A  similar  attempt  had  previ- 
ously been  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  and  the 
New  York  Herald,  but  the  experiment  soon 
reached  a  disastrous  termination.      With  this  ex- 
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ception  Beveti-day  newspaporn  liave  always  been 
unknown  in  England.  There  arc  a  considerable 
number  of  so-called  ' '  Sunday  papors, "  but  these 
are  publisjjt^d  Jarftcjy  on  Saturdays  and  are  not 
distributed  on  Sunday  by  the  majority  of  rosjiect- 
able  ni!ws  agents.  They  have  a  very  low-class 
circulation,  and  the  two  great,  wholesale  news 
agents,  W.  H.  Hinith  &  Son  and  Horace  Mar- 
shall k.  Son,  do  not.  kcII  a  single  I'opy  on  Sun- 
days. Moreover,  thcwi!  pajwrs  do  not  ma,ke  anv 
break  in  the  news  of  the 
week  for  the  ordinary 
newspaper  ri'ader,  who 
finds  in  Monday's  paper 
full  information  as  to  Sat- 
urday's doings,  whereas 
the  innovation  attempted 
by  these  journalis  would 
hare  deprivi-d  their  reaii- 
ers  of  Satui-day's  news 
unless  they  had  taken  the 
Sunday  isstie  of  the  pa- 
per. 1 1  was  BtatcKl  in  the 
preliminary  announce- 
ments of  tliesc  journals 
that  the  Sun<hiy  issue 
would  give  full  details  of 
social  and  political  hap- 
penings, the  sporting  in- 
telligence of  Saturday, 
the  police-court  news, 
and  all  the  ordinary  items 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
addition  to  special  fea- 
tures. 

It  was  generally  recog- 
nized  among  journalists  .jnnn 
that  if  these  two  jiajxTs                          iThi'KuKiiHi 
suctruedod    otlier      great 

dailies  would  follow  their  example,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  Kngland  would  stand  in  this  matt(!r 
whore  America  stands  to-day.  The  innovating 
papers  themselves  frankly  admitted  that  they  were 
following  transatlanlie  example,  and  a  nnmljtir  of 
American  journalista  were  employed  in  the  umh-r- 
taking,  ('onsideraljlt!  inten^st  in  this  new  lie- 
parture  wiw  manifosted  by  the  Ainerican  proas. 

But  seldom,  if  cvor,  haa  piiblio  feiiling  ilo- 
clanid  itKelf  ho  swiftly  or  wo  unmistakably  as  it 
has  done  on  this  question.  Two  religions  j'lur- 
nalB,  the  n.H>.<h  H™^^/,  edited  bv  Pr.  Kc.i.ert- 
BOn  Nicoll.  and  the  M'.'/Uli«l  Tim'-.-:,  edited  l.y 
the  Hev.  Hnf,'h  rrice  Hughes,  t..get!].;r  with  th.i 
Echo,  which  published  an  able  artiele  bv  Sir 
Hugh  GilKCMtn  Heid,  pn-aident  of  the  National 
Institute  of  JournaliHtn,  were  the  llrst  to  give  ex 
pression  to  the  gciiieral  indignation.  The  News 
Venders'  Trade  Union  next  took  np  the  matter, 


and  the  press  gen»>rally  throughout  the  country 
condemned  the  movement  as  likely  lo  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  alreaiiy  overtaxed  working  jour- 
nalist and  to  de])rive  of  their  day  of  rest  an 
army  of  newspaper  distributers  amounting  to 
over  i(lfl,00(». 

The  first  Sunday  editions  of  the  IJathj  Teh- 
graph  and  D<iil!i  Mitil  wore  published  at  the  be- 
'ng  of  April.      I  felt  so  strongly  the  gravity 


of  the  situation  that  I 


'arly  all  . 
the  English  bishops  and 
to  the  heads  of  tlie  non- 
conformist communions, 
urging  that  in  I  heir  sev- 
eral  spheres  they  should 


upo 


'.  the 


was  signed  by  hundrt: 
aubscriptiona  not  only 
Mail,  but  to  the  whol 
publications,   fell  off  ii] 

About  tiic-  third  we 
by  a  reiiiJirkalile  artici 
in  which  he  pointed  out 
thejM.  [wi]K!rH  held  the  kej 
eided  not  only  to  wilhdi 
mentH  from  the  pajiei 


cessity  of  witldiolding 
their  supjKirt  from  this 
deploral  )li'  enteriiriso. 

Kvery  day  the  agitation 
grew.  The  news  agc^nta 
iasiieil  a  remarkuhle  pe- 
tition for  signature 
throughout  the  length 
and  breailth  of  the  coun- 
try, headed  by  portrait* 
of  the  arcli bishop  of  Can- 
terlnirv,  the  Hev.  Hugh 
i'rice  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
John  liuriis.  Sui-h  a  con- 
juncticm  has  never  been 
witnessed  l)efore  in  Eng- 
land except  at  the  time 
when  l'ar<iinal  Manning, 
the  bishop  of  London, 
and  John  Ituriis  worked 
together  on  behalf  of  the 
d.iekers.      Thifl     petit  in 


of  iho 
to  the  7W. 
e  galaxy  of  Hi 
1  h.rge  n.imbei-. 
ik  of  (heagituti 
:  of  Dr.  !ioi>er1i 
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nd  the 


what  influi 


Chu  relies 
senting  s 


<  I  hrni  t<. 


ite  toall  III.' 
.,  urging  th. 
gem 


X\h'.  \ 


h  and-  the 
nils  worth's 
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■ally  to   ttse 


in.'il  of  Kvang.-Iical  Free 
werful  organ i/.at ion,  i-epre- 
;.i  7,(1(10,(100  of  thepopiila- 
a  Htixing  resolution,  but  at  a 
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speci&l  sub 'Committee  appointed  a,  deputation  to 

wait  on  the  proprietors  with  a  remonstrance. 

Lord  Roaebery,  who  enjoys  at  this  moment  a 
popularity  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the  king- 
dom, made  a  speech  which  helpet!  to  bring  mai.- 
tere  to  a  crisis.  At  a  meeting  of  the  news  verni- 
ers' institution  on  Wednesday,  May  3,  with  tlie 
two  proprietors  in  question  seated  at  tlie  same 
table,  he  made  an  appeal  for  a  '■  truce  of  God," 
and  suggested  tliat  Sir  Edward  Lawson  and  Mr. 
Harmsworth  should  mutually  agree  to  suspend 
■  their  Sunday  issue.  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
immediately  wrote  a  note  and  passed  it  up  the 
dinner-table  to  Lord  Rosebery,  stating  that  he 
was  willing  to  withdraw  his  Sunday  issue  if  Sir 
Edward  Lawson  would  do  the  same.  He  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  a  leading  article  in  the  Daihj 
Mail  in  which  he  repeated  his  offer,  but  stated 
that  if  the  Dnily  Telegraph  did  not  accept  it  ho 
would  raise  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Daily 
Mail  to  1,000,000.  This  statement  was  an  error 
in  tactics,  and  the  challenge  was  not  accepted. 

Peeling  that  the  moment  had  come  to  unite 
the  scattered  forces  that  were  fighting  this  great 
battle,  I  went  on  May  3  to  see  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  Lord 
Kinnaird,  who  at  once  consented  to  become  re- 
spectively president,  chairman  of  executive,  and 
vice-president  of  the  National  Protest  Cotnmittee. 
I  tiien  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
within  half  an  hour  hal  secured  a  d  imbei  of 
well  known  members  to  act  on  the  committee 
Other  leading  ^.nghcans  and  non  confom  ihIs 
joined  the  chief  rabbi  representing  the  Jews 
gaie  in  his  adhesion  anl  Cardinal  "V  augl  an 
who  was  traveimg  in  Italy  sent  &  telegia  i  t 
express  his  willingness  to  join  Lealnf,  t  r 
chants  and  manufacturers  also  lent  tier  ail 
and  within  twentj  four  ho  rs  a  comnittoe  was 
formed  represent  ng  all  the  gteat  interebts  of  the 
nation — a  fact  which  m  itself  showed  the  strength 
and  unanimity  of  public  feeling  on  the  mata-r. 

On  Tuesday,  May  16,  the  (Jonimittee  of  Na- 
tional Protest  mel  by  invitation  at  the  town 
liouso  of  the  bishop  of  London,  in  St.  James' 
Square,  and  at  once  drew  up  a  protest  for  ciicu- 
lation,  which  pointed  out  among  other  things 
that  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  ancient  British 
institution  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  was  being 
made  at  the  very  time  when  the  continental 
nations  were  waking  up  to  its  advantages  not 
merely  from  a  religious,  hut,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  and  were  trying  to  introduce  something 
of  the  kind  within  their  own  borders.  It  was 
decided  that  copies  of  tliis  protest  should  bo  sent 
to  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  England,  who  should  be  in- 
vited to  become  membei-s  of  the  committee.   ■ 


fully  expected  in  many  quarters  that  the 
fight  would  be  long  and  arduous.  However,  on 
the  nest  Wednesday  morning  there  apiwared  on 
the  Daily  Mail  contents  bills,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary programme  of  news,  the  following  an- 
nouncement only  in  huge  red  capitals,  '  ■  Death  of 
the  Sunday  Daily  Mail,"  which,  as  its  parent 
somewhat  callously  announced,  had  expired  on 
the  previous  Sunday  and  was  interred  that  day 
without  regret.  In  a  leading  crticle  it  was  slated 
that  the  paper  was  withdrawn  "  as  a  frank  con- 
cessiou  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country." 

Our  committee  at  once  decided  to  suspend 
operations  to  allow  of  some  private  representa- 
tions from  influential  quarters  being  made  to  the 
proprietor  of  the />ui7y  TeUgraph,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Tclrtimph  a  quiet- 
ly worded  and  dignified  announcement  that  the 
Sunday  issue  was  discontinued. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  the  pop- 
ular movement  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe was  not  a  mere  ebullition  of  Sabbatarian 
fanaticism.  It  was  based  on  the  scientifically 
proved  necessity  of  a  weekly  break — a  "truce 
of  God  " — in  the  wearing  toil  and  nervous  strain 
of  modern  life,  and  on  the  desire  not  only  to 
secure  to  every  worker  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
but  to  insure  that  he  should  be  able  to  enjoy  it 
with  his  wife  and  family,  thus  gaining  efficiency 
for  the  coming  week  of  labor  and  knitting  closer 
the  bonds  of  homo. 
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BY  THE  HON.   J.   L.   M.   CURRY. 
(An  address  before  the  Educational  Conference  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  22,  1899.) 


I  HAVE  b|en  requested  to  present  a  survey  of 
the  educational  field  of  the  South.  This 
must  necessarily  be  rapid  and  imperfect.  The 
starting-point  is  the  war  between  the  States, 
which  resulted  in  th'.?  most  gigantic  revolution  of 
modern  times — the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the 
disorganization  of  the  entire  labor  system  of  the 
South,  the  reversal  of  traditions,  habits,  and 
institutions,  the  impoverishment  of  the  South, 
and  the  addition  to  the  voting  population  of  a 
large  mass  of  people  who,  recently  in  bondage, 
were  suddenly  transformed  by  act  of  the  United 
States  into  a  body  of  citizens  having  the  high- 
est privileges  and  prerogatives.  Few  people  can 
realize — no  one  outside  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federate States — how  utterly  transformed  every- 
thing was,  what  an  upheaval,  overthrow,  of 
cherished  convictions,  of  habits  of  life,  of  social 
and  political  environments,  and  destruction  of 
property.  When  the  surrender  of  the  armies 
under  Lee  and  Johnston  occurred  there  came  the 
necessary  duty  of  rehabilitation,  of  setting  houses, 
churches,  schools,  and  government  in  order  for 
the  new  and  the  strange  life.  During  the  war, 
through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  a  few  reli- 
gious organizations,  efforts,  partial  and  local, 
were  begun  toward  giving  some  education  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Union  lines.  This 
noble  and  proper  effort  was  often  in  the  hands  of 
fanatical  men  and  women  ignorant  of  negro 
peculiarities,  inexperienced  as  to  methods  of 
teaching,  full  of  self-conceit,  and  possessed  of 
a  fatal  facility  of  rubbing  the  fur  the  wrong 
way. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the 
ancient  regime  no  public -school  system  providing 
universal  education  existed  at  the  South.  There 
was  no  system  adequate  even  tio  the  education  at 
public  expense  of  the  white  youth.  Our  peculiar 
social  system  forbade  the  education  of  the  negroes. 
That  obviously  would  have  been  impossible  and 
dangerous.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  systems 
for  both  races  were  established.  The  diflSculties 
were  very  great.  Population  was  sparse,  roads 
were  bad,  school- houses  did  not  exist,  there  was 
an  absolute  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
machinery  of  public  schools,  no  sufiBcient  supply 
of  competent  teachers  was  to  be  had,  and  weigh- 
ing down  all  spirit  of  hopeful  progress  was  the 


.  dreary  poverty  of  the  tax-payer.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  living  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  realize  how  universal  and  crushing  was 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  South  after  Appomattox. 
In  1861  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Greor- 
gia  was  valued  at  $661, 000, 000.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  $121,000,000  were  left.  Ex  una  disot 
uinnes.  Superadd  the  horrors  of  reconstruction, 
its  robberies,  insults,  corruptions,  incompetency 
of  officials,  and  the  deliberate  attempt  to  put  the 
white  people  in  subjection  to  the  negroes. 

Despite  the  environments  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  outlook,  there  were  a  few  who  felt  that 
the  salvation  of  the  South,  the  recovery  of  its 
lost  prestige,  depended  on  universal  education. 
They  felt  that  no  better  service  could  be  rendered 
to  the  country  and  the  great  problems  which  em- 
barrassed or  darkened  action  than  a  scheme  of 
applying  systems,  tried  and  known  elsewhere,  to 
the  renaissance  of  the  South.  Therefore,  with 
hope  and  courage  amid  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment and  poverty  and  despair,  the  pressure  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  the  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence, they  advocated  and  secured  the  in- 
corporation into  organic  law  of  general  education 
as  the  only  measure  which  promised  to  lift  up 
the  lately  servile  race  and  restore  the  white  peo- 
ple to  their  former  prosperity.  They  persevered 
in  their  efforts  until  now,  in  view  of  the  magnifi- 
cent results  achieved,  we  can  set  up  our  Eben- 
ezers.  Every  State  in  the  South  has  State- 
established,  State- controlled,  State- supported 
schools  for  both  races  without  legal  discrimina- 
tion as  to  benefits  conferred.  About  $100,000,- 
000,  drawn  very  largely  from  the  taxation  of 
the  white  people,  have  been  given  for  negro  edu- 
cation, and  1,250,000  negro  children  are  en- 
rolled in  the  schools.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
civilization  is  comparable  to  this  sublime  self- 
denial  and  this  work  of  enlarged  patriotism. 

When  the  Government  emancipated  the  ne- 
groes there  was  an  imperative  resulting  obliga- 
tion to  prepare  them  for  citizenship  and  freedom, 
but  the  Government  has  persistently  and  cruelly 
refused  to  give  one  cent  of  aid  to  this  indispen- 
sable work.  Along  with  what  the  States  have 
done.  Northern  religious  societies  and  some 
benevolent  men  and  women  have  given  liberally 
for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  and  such  insti- 
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tutions  as  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Spellman,  Tou- 
galoo,  Claflin,  Shaw,  St.  Augustine,  and  others 
have  done  most  valuable  service  in  preparing 
the  negroes  for  their  changed  condition.  These 
schools,  however  valuable  the  work  done  by 
them,  reach  not  more  than  30,000  pupils,  and  if 
all  these  turned  out  well,  what  are  they  among 
so  many  ?  Every  Southern  man  and  woman  is 
profoundly  grateful  for  what  Northern  people 
iiave  done  for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  for 
making  coequal  citizenship  of  the  two  races  in 
the  same  territory  an  endurable  possibility.  The 
public  free  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the  people  ; 
they  are  the  nurseries  of  freedom  ;  their  estab- 
lishment and  efficiency  are  the  paramount  duty 
of  a  republic.  The  education  of  children  is  the 
most  legitimate  object  of  taxation.  Eighty- five 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  will  never  know 
any  education  as  given  by  schools  except  what 
they  obtain  in  free  State  schools.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  question  of  relative  worth  of  differ- 
ent methods,  but  of  education  at  all. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  prior  to 
the  war  the  Southern  States  had  no  systems  of 
public  schools  for  universal  education  they  were 
negligent  of  the  duty  of  supplying  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  white  population  with  instruction  of 
the  highest  order.  It  may  surprise  some  of  the 
audience  to  learn  that  by  the  census  of  1860, 
when  the  North  had  a  population  of  19,000,000 
and  the  South  had  8,000,000,  the  North  had  205 
colleges,  1,407  professors,  and  29,044  students  ; 
the  South  had  262  colleges,  1,488  professors, 
and  27,055  students  ;  the  North  expended  for 
colleges,  per  annum,  $1,514,688  and  for  acade- 
mies $4,663,749,  while  the  South  expended  for 
colleges  $1,662,419  and  for  academies  $4,328, - 
127.  Besides  these,  in  nearly  every  State  were 
denominational  colleges,  and  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  the  education  furnished,  according  to  the 
then  existing  courses  of  study,  was  in  all  respects 
equal  to  that  furnished  elsewhere.  Webster 
once  exclaimed  of  Massachusetts  :  "  There  she 
is — she  speaks  for  herself  !  "  With  equal  boast- 
fulness  the  South  may  say  of  the  results  of  the 
education  furnished  :  <  <  There  are  her  men — 
they  speak  for  themselves  !  '*  What  portion  of 
the  world  can  surpass  our  Marshall  and  Taney, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry,  Rut- 
ledge,  Pinckneys,  Cgilhoun,  Clay,  and  scores  of 
others  ?  Obliterate  from  our  history  what  these 
men  have  achieved,  and  how  barren  it  would 
be! 

It  need  hardlv  be  said  that  our  institutions  of 
learning  shared  in  the  universal  poverty  which 
swept  over  our  land.  The  colleges  in  some 
cases  were  used  as  barracks  and  hospitals  for 
the  soldiers.     Libraries  and  apparatus  were  re- 


moved or  destroyed,  and  in  some  instances  there 
has  been  a  weary  waiting  for  compensation  after 
proof,  clear  and  full,  leaving  no  loop  to  hang  a 
doubt  upon.  Buildings  for  dormitories  and  sci- 
ence halls,  very  much  needed  to  meet  pressing 
demands,  are  not  finished  for  want  of  funds. 
Professors,  faithful  and  scholarly,  are  poorly 
paid.  Most  pathetic  calls  from  young  men  and 
young  women,  hungry  for  education,  are  heard, 
and  yet  they  must  be  turned  aw|y  in  the  absence 
of  scholarships  and  endowments.  Some  single 
colored  schools  have  a  larger  annual  income  and 
expend  more  for  running  expenses  than  any  uni- 
versity except  Johns  Hopkins,  and  as  much  as 
the  combined  outlay  of  four  or  five  white  col- 
leges. The  white  institutions  at  the  South  have 
liad  no  help  from  the  generosity  of  the  North 
except  what  one  family  has  given  to  the  Vander- 
bilt  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has  received 
from  the  estate  of  Fayerweather.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  Southern  colleges  cannot  compare 
or  compete  with  Harvard,  ^ale,  Cornell,  Prince- 
ton, or  Chicago,  with  their  plethoric  millions  ? 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education  1  gather  that 
the  Northern  colleges  have  in  productive  funds 
$102,721,451,  while  the  South,  exclusive  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reports  $15,741,000.  In 
the  North  there  are  23  institutions  with  an 
annual  income  of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000, 
while  in  the  South  there  are  only  13.  The  North 
has  3  colleges  with  an  annual  income  of  from 
$400,000  to  $500,000  and  3  with  an  income  of 
from  $700,000  to  $800,000,  while  in  that  favored 
class  the  South  has  not  one.  No  wonder  that  in 
the  Northern  press,  the  greatest  civilizing  force 
of  the  times,  while  columns  are  given  to  inter- 
esting accounts  of  what  higher  institutions  are 
doing  and  receiving,  there  is  scarcely  a  mention 
of  work  done  or  help  received  by  the  struggling 
colleges  of  the  South. 

I  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  any  fresh  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  negro  education,  but  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  is 
greater  need  for  the  education  of  the  other  race. 
The  white  people  are  to  be  the  leaders,  to  take 
the  initiative,  to  have  the  directive  control  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  civilization  and  the  highest 
interests  of  our  beloved  land.  History  demon- 
strates that  the  Caucasian  will  rule.  He  ought  to 
rule.  He  made  our  Constitution  ;  he  achieved 
our  independence  ;  he  is  identified  with  all  true 
progress,  all  high  civilization,  and  if  true  to  his 
mission,  while  developing  his  own  capabilities  he 
will  lead,  out  and  on,  other  races  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  their  good  and  their  possibilities  will 
justify.  This  white  supremacy  does  not  mean 
liostility  to  the  negro,  but  friendship 'for  him. 
On  the  intelligent  and  more  refined  class  of  the 
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white  people  the  negroes  have  been  compeHed  to 
rely  heretofore  for  the  educational  advantages 
which  they  possess^  and  on  them  in  the  future 
they  must  depend  to  prevent  a  widening  of  the 
breach  between  the  races  and  to  bring  about 
their  higher  advancement.  It  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  the  small  numl^r  of  educated  negroes 
protecting  themselves  against  wrongs  unless 
there  be  men  and  women,  cultured,  courageous, 
broad-minded,  to  correct,  elevate,  and  lead  pub- 
lic opinion.  Some  wild  enthusiasts  of  the  negro 
race,  some  purblind  fanatics  of  the  white  race, 
may  expect  or  desire  subordination  or  inferiority 
of  the  white  people,  but  that  is  the  crazy  dream 
of  a  kind  of  racial  cosmopolitanism  or  fusion 
which  fK^rtends  loss  of  national  unity  and  is  the 
forerunner  of  decay. 

Much  has  been  said — too  much  cannot  be  said 
— of  the  negro  problem.  It  does  not '  *  down  "  at 
any  man's  bidding.  It  is  a  living,  ever-present, 
all-pervasive,  apparently  irremovable  fact.  Its 
solution  bafBes  statesmanship  and  philanthropy. 
ISducation — moral,  intellectual,  industrial,  civic 
— should  be  persistently,  generously  furnished, 
but,  if  universal,  is  slow  in  its  results  and,  while 
immensely  beneficial,  does  not  settle  irreconcila- 
ble racial  antagonisms,  and  it  leaves  two  hetero- 
'geneous,  unassimilable  peoples  as  coequal  citizens 
with  growing  cleavage  in  the  same  territory. 
Preachers,  sociologists,  humanitarians,  with  their 
altruistic  speculations,  may  from  a  safe  distance 
pooh-pooh  the  problem,  but  there  it  is  and  there 
it  will  remain. 

Recent  tragic  occurrences  at  the  South  are  not 
the  gravamen  of  the  problem.  They  are  horri- 
fying, but  are  incidents.  The  unmentionable 
atrocities  filling  the  timid  with  direful  appre- 
hensions are  committed  by  a  few  brutes  who, 
slaves  to  appetites,  have  had  their  moral  percep- 
tions, if  discernible  at  all,  blunted  by  undeveloped 
intellects,  low  companionship,  descent  from  de- 
praved mothers,  fiery  intoxicants,  and  certainly 
are  far  below  the  average  and  have  not  the  8)rm- 
pathy  and  approval  of  their  race.  It  needs  no 
argument  that  the  more  debased,  the  less  self- 
reliant,  the  more  unskilled,  the  more  thriftless 
and  unemployed  the  race  or  any  portion  of  it  is, 
the  more  dangerous  it  will  be,  the  less  undesira- 
ble as  inhabitant,  as  laborer,  as  citizen,  as  voter. 
Plato  said  a  man  not  suflBciently  or  properly 
trained  is  the  most  savage  animal  on  earth.  Noth- 
ing can  he  more  illogical,  more  indefensible, 
more  unjust,  more  cruel,  more  harmful  to  both 
races  than  to  hold  the  negroes  responsible  for  the 
outrages  of  a  few  of  their  race.  Besides,  these 
crimes  hardly  enter  into  the  problem,  which  is 
not  one  of  criminology  or  vengeance,  but  exceed- 
ing in  magnitude  and  gravity  any  now  existing  in 


a  civilized  coantry  and  demanding  patience,  wis- 
dom,  statesmanship,  justice,  chanty  of  the  best 
of  the  land. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  must  rely  exclu- 
sively on  universities  to  furnish  the  means  of 
meeting  social  and  civil  questions  and  for  leading 
a  community  or  nation  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
out  of  bondage  into  freedom.     Such  is  not  my 
reading  of  history.     Art  grew  out  of  handicraft. 
The  revival  of  real  art  came  from  a  new  begin- 
ning among  humble  craftsmen  and  hard -working 
artisans.     Political  reforms  for  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  masses  have  been  achieved 
with  unrelenting  opposition  of  those  in  power 
and  in  high  places  who  are  on  the  catalogues  of 
universities.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  says  Pres- 
ident Harper,  that  all  the  great  religious  truths 
were  worked  out  in  the  popular  mind  before  they 
were  formulated  by  the  thinkers.     Nearly  every 
step  in  throwing  off  the  tyrannies  of  church  es- 
tablishments  and  winning  freedom  of   worship 
has  been  taken  with  the  bitter,  insulting,  unfor- 
giving hostility  of  those  who  boasted  of  their 
social  and  intellectual  superiority.     Exceptions 
honorable  there  have  been,  but  the  truth  remains 
that  not  all  of  the  advancements  of  the  race  have 
been  due  to  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  highest  instruction.     It  is  upon  the  condition 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  not  upon 
the  elevation  and  welfare  of  a  limited  and  priv- 
ileged class,  that  we  miist  mainly  rely  for  the 
stability  of  our  free  institutions  and  for  the  per- 
manent maintenance  of  public  order. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  utility  of 
these  institutions  which  are  monuments  to  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  mind,  exert  a 
conservative  influence  on  society,  furnish,  through 
the  vigilance  of  the  wise,  safeguards  of  freedom', 
and  are  essential   to  our  safety  and  well  being 
at  home  and  to  our  honor  abroad.     Napoleon 
melted   the    cannon    captured    at   Austerlitz   to 
build  a  monument  to  signalize  his  martial  ex- 
ploits.    It  would  have  been  bettor  to  have  built , 
a  university,  for  Sedan  was  the  triumpli  of  Ger- 
man universities  and  of  science  applied  to  war. 
My  contention  is  that  our  main  dependence  as  a 
republic  is  on  tlie  capacity  and  integrity  of  our 
general  citizenship,  and  the   importance  of  the 
trust  demands  the  use  and  improvement  of  every 
educational  agency  from  kindergarten  to  univer- 
sity.    Ours  is  a  federal,   democratic,    constitu- 
tional,   representative   republic,    and   individual 
liberty  is  greater  and  can  be  safely  intrusted  in 
proportion  as  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  virtue, 
intelligence,    patriotism,     and    in    acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  ends  of  free  government. 
When  a  people  are  ignorant,   superstitious,  de- 
based,  corrupt,  purchasable,  the  prey  of  dema- 
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gogues  and  adventurers,  the  slaves  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  individual  liberty  is  less  and  less 
until  it  becomes  extinct  and  despotism  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Our  American  republic,  which  we  love, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  holiest  trust  ever  com- 
mitted to  a  people. 

There  are  gravest  questions  growing  out  of 
our  late  and  present  war  against  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  our  relations  with  half-civilized 
islanders,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this 
conference.  There  are  other  questions,  home 
and  internal,  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our 
thoughts  and  demand  wise  consideration  and  the 
fullest  education  of  every  citizen.  When  all  are 
properly  educated  we  shall  not  then  have  too 
much  wisdom  for  meeting  the  perils  which  men- 
ace our  institutions.  The  masses,  always  repre- 
senting .the  lowest  parts  k^  society,  must  have 
general  instruction  and  somt  familiarity  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  ordinary  citizenship.  Per- 
haps the  most  mischievous  error  in  the  public 
mind  is  the  misapprehension  of  liberty  and  of 
democracy.  Liberty  is  to  be  blended  insepara- 
bly with  the  Government,  harmonized  with  its 
forms,  be  made  subordinate  to  its  ends,  for  the 
correlative  of  liberty  is  lawful  authority.  Free- 
dom consists  in  keeping  within  lawful  limits  and 
rules,  and  anything  except  that  is  not  freedom, 
but  license^ — in  fact,  servitude  of  the  most  abject 
type. 

It  is  a  pestiferous  error, 'largely  accepted,  that 
the  people  have  an  inherent  right  to  rule,  inde- 
pendent of  forms  and  rules  and  constitutional 
restrictions.  Lincoln,  in  homely  language,  said 
that  ours  was  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  by  the  people.  This  means  the  rule 
of  the  people  through  an  organized  government, 
through  legal  and  orderly  administration.  How 
shall  the  people  rule  ?  When  is  their  voice  au- 
thoritative ?  Certainly  not  whenever,  wherever, 
or  however  expressed  ;  not  by  the  spontaneous 
utterance  of  a  promiscuous  assembly  ;  not  by  the 
will  of  a  frenzied  mob.  The  voice  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  not  law 
unless  that  voice  has  been  collected  and  formu- 
lated according  to  prescribed  methods  and  forms. 
Such  a  claim  is  the  very  opposite  of  our  rep- 
resentative republic.  Neither  a  majority  nor 
unanimity  vote  can  justify  the  assumption  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions.  To  be  a 
people  presupposes  a  state  of  civil  society,  and 
a  voluntary  assemblage  has  no  sort  of  title  to 
alter  the  seat  of  power  in  the  society  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  obedient  and  not  the  ruling  part. 


This  modern  democracy  is  mobocracy — is  des- 
potism pure  and  simple. 

The  tendency  is  too  frequent  among  our  peo- 
ple for  an  excited,  conscienceless  multitude  to 
take  power  into  their  hands.  We  have  had 
examples  of  this  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Illinois,  and  the  South. 
Growing  largely  out  of  this  perversion  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  theory  and  functions  of  our 
Government  is  the  frequent  violation  of  law  or 
the  contempt  of  civil  authority.  Regarding  the 
people  as  the  fountain  and  sanction  of  law  and 
authority,  the  slow  process  of  prescribed  forms 
is  disregarded  and  men  take  unto  themselves 
the  administration  of  law»  the  redress  of  inju- 
ries, the  punishment  of  offenders.  Human  life  is 
shown  in  the  10,000  annual  murders  to  be  very 
cheap.  White-capism  and  Ku-kluxism  and  secret 
associations  set  their  judgment  up  as  better  than 
a  regularly  organized  civil  government.  Riots 
abound  and  rights  of  property  and  obligatoriness 
of  contracts  are  treated  as  wrongs  to  be  sum- 
marily remedied.  These  offenses  are  not  local 
and  are  as  censurable  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  as  in 
Kentucky  or  Georgia. 

It  behooves  good  men  and  women  everywhere 
in  self-examination,  charity  toward  others,  in 
catholic  patriotism,  in  courageous  purpose  to  do 
right,  in  helpfulness  for  those  less  favored,  to 
combine  all  influences  that  the  republic  may 
come  to  no  harm.  Our  -history  fills  our  hearts 
with  exultation  and  pride  ;  its  great  examples, 
its  general  teachings,  the  splendor  of  its  achieve- 
ments, the  advance  in  all  good  arts,  the  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  open  door  for  individual  and 
national  development,  the  contagiousness  of  the 
success  of  freedom  have  made  the  boast  of 
American  citizenship  to  be  more  real  and  far 
more  universal  than  that  of  being  a  Roman. 
These  representative  institutions  must  not  perish 
nor  be  set  aside  as  vain  experiments,  nor  re- 
placed by  forms  or  realities  which  deny  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  blessings  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. We  must  all  feel  that  in  us  and  in  our 
republic  the  highest  life  of  man  is  vitally  and  in- 
separably associated.  Our  country  is  the  glory 
of  earth,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands, 
the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  dreams  of  all  who  have  built 
their  hopes  on  human  capabilities  and  human 
liberty,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  duty  to  omit 
no  exertion  of  transmitting  unimpaired  all  these 
blessings  and  hopes  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 


THE  ALASKAN    BOUNDARY   DISPUTE   FROM   AN 

AMERICAN    POINT   OF  VIEW. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.   LEWIS,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
(Formerly  attached  to  Bering  Sea  tribunal  of  arbitration.) 


THE  announcement  that  the  international 
joint  high  commission  had  failed  to  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  the  questions  submitted  to 
it  because  of  the  inabihty  to  agree  upon  a  treat- 
ment of  the  disputed  Alaskan  boundary  has  not 
been  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject  in  the  past  and  have  been  per- 
mitted to  observe  the  claims  made  by  the  Cana- 
dians interested  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  their  determination  to  secure  a 
new  boundary  that  would  give  Canada  harbors 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  enable  her  to  reach 
her  valuable  possessions  in  the  interior  without 
being  subject  to  American  customs  regulations. 

The  question  in  dispute  relates  only  to  that 
line  which  separates  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  along  the  strip  of 
land  belonging  to  the  latter  which  extends  down 
the  coast  from  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  shuts 
off  the  British  possessions  from  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

This  boundary  line  is  described  in  the  treaty 
of  February  16,  1825,  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  was  mapped  out  by  Russia  shortly 
after.  Great  Britain  contends  that  the  Russians 
misinterpreted  the  treaty,  and  that  the  true 
boundary  hne  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  be  much  nearer  the  coast  and 
should  give  several  salt-water  harbors  on  the 
Alaskan  coast  to  Great  Britain,  furnishing  free 
access  tnrough  her  own  ports  to  her  possessions 
in  the  interior. 

The  boundary  line  is  described  in  Articles  II L 
and  IV.  of  the  treaty  as  follows  : 

III.  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies 
in  the  parallel  of  54*^  40*  north  latitude  and  between  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  degrees  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of 
Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along 
the  channel  called  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point 
of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the 
line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian),  and 
from  said  point  of  intersection  north,  etc. 

IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood— 


First.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 

Second.  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast, 
from  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree 
of  west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit 
between  the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast 
which  is  to  belong  to  Russia  as  above  mentioned  shall 
be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  (sinuosi- 
ties) of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  dis* 
tance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom. 

The  British  contention  is  : 

First.  That  the  **pass  called  the  Portland 
Channel  "  did  not  mean  what  is  now  called  Port- 
land Canal,  but  what  is  now  known  as  Behm 
Canal,  which  they  claim  was  formerly  called 
Portland  Channel. 

Second.  That  though  the  Russians  ran  the 
line  a  uniform  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast 
as  though  there  were  no  distinct  range  of  moun- 
tains parallel  to  the  coast,  there  is,  as  a  fact,  a 
range  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast  the  crest 
of  which  should  have  been  followed. 

Third.  That  in  case  there  were  no  range  of 
mountains  the  ten  marine  leagues  should  have 
been  measured,  not  from  the  line  of  salt  water, 
but  from  the  outer  coast-line  of  the  islands  or 
from  the  ocean,  that  being  meant  as  the  coast. 

Fourth.  That  even  if  there  were  no  distinct 
range  of  mountains  and  the  line  was  accepted  as 
ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast,  it  should  be 
ten  leagues  froni  a  meandered  coast-line  and 
should  cut  across  the  mouths  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nels and  inlets  with  which  the  coast  of  Alaska  is 
indented,  leaving  the  harbors  at  the  head  of  these 
inlets  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  premier  of  Canada,  stated  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  in  reply  to  a  question 
relative  to  the  Alaskan  boundary:  **  According 
to  our  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  the 
boundary  line  should  follow  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  nearest  the  coast,  passing  over  bays 
and  creeks  and  inlets  which  are  territorial  wa- 
ters." 

After  making  all  these  contentions,  it  is  re- 
ported that  Great  Britain  took  the  position  be- 
fore the  commission  that  while  she  was  by  right 
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entitled  to  all  the  territory  these  various  con- 
structions of  the  treaty  would  give  her,  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  all  and  as  a  compromise 
receive  just  one  harbor — the  best  one  on  the 
Alaskan  coast.  And  the  refusal  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  accede  to 
their  request  caused  a  suspension  of  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

It  has  been  said  that  Great  Britain's  policy  in 
international  disputes  is  to  claim  everything  in 
sight  and  then  have  a  margin 'upon  which  to 
make  concessions  when  effecting  a  compromise. 
In  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  her  claims  are 
without  foundation,  and  the  concessions  she  offers 
should  not  be  considered,  as  they  represent  no 
sacrifice.  She  proposes  to  concede  to  the  United 
States  that  which  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  get  from  the  United  States,  on  the 
principle  (so  often  invoked  in  international  com- 
promises) of  mutual  accommodation,  a  concession 
at  once  valuable  to  both  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  prove  from 
official  British  records  that  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  to  any  other  than  the  present  accepted 
boundary  line  are  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  best  indication  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  treaty  can  be  found  in  the  corre 
spondence  leading  up  to  its  adoption.  This  has, 
fortunately,  been  published  by  the  British  For- 
eign Office  in  Volume  II.  of  th^  appendix  to  the 
case  of  her  majesty's  government  before  the 
Bering  Sea  arbitration,  and  the  quotations  given 
in  this  article  are  from  that  volume. 

This  correspondence  shows  that  Russia's  in- 
tention in  asking  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
should  follow  Portland  Canal  was  that  she  should 
secure  a  strip  of  *'  terra  firma^^  opposite  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  that  she  de- 
scribed Portland  Canal  as  *  *  at  the  height  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  "  to  indicate  that  the 
mouth  of  Portland  Canal  was  opposite  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  the 
**  origin  in  the  interior  between  the  fifty -fifth 
and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude."  This 
describes  Portland  .Canal  and  not  Behm  Canal. 

Great  Britain's  second  contention,  that  the  line 
should  follow  the  crest  of  the  mountains  nearest 
the  coast,  cannot  be  sustained,  as  anyone  familiar 
with  the  Alaskan  mountains  knows  that  there  is 
no  distinct  range  of  mountains  along  the  coast, 
that  they  are  in  groups  and  patches  both  on  the 
islands  and  on  the  mainland,  and  that  where 
there  are  ranges  they  run  at  right  angles  and  not 
parallel  to  the  coast.  Looking  at  the  Alaskan 
coast  from  a  distance,  one  sees  what  appear  to  be 
distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  but  upon  close  ex- 
amination it  is  impossible  to  find  any  range  of 
mountains  parallel  to  the  coast.      Great  Britain's 


plan  of  taking  individual  mountains  that  suit 
her  purpose  and  cutting  from  the  crest  of  one  to 
the  crest  of  the  next  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
her  the  heads  of  the  bays,  inlets,  and  channels 
with  which  the  Alaskan  coast  is  indented  is  thus 
shown  to  be  untenable. 

With  reference  to  the  third  contention,  that  tlie 
ten  marine  leagues  should  be  measured  from  the 
outer  coast-line  of  the  islands,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  demanding  this  ten  marine  leagues 
Russia  insisted  upon  it  as  ten  marine  leagues  of 
^^  terra  jirrna'^^  *'on  the  continent, "  and  not  ten 
marine  leagues  in  width  of  island  possessions. 

Her  fourth  contention  will  also  be  proven  im- 
possible. The  parties  to  the  treaty  meant  exactly 
what  they  said  when  they  described  the  line 
as  following  the  ''sinuosities "  or  windings  of  the 
coast,  and  did  not  mean,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
suggests,  a  line  passing  over  bays  and  creeks  and 
inlets. 

The  first  proposal  looking  to  the  framing  of  a 
treaty  adjusting  the  differences  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  arising  from  their  conflicting 
interests  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  was  made  by 
Count  Lieven,  Russian  ambassador  to  London, 
on  January  19,  1823,  and  on  February  25  of 
that  year  Sir  C.  Bagot,  British  ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  was  granted  full  power  to  adjust 
those  differences  with  the  Russian  Government. 
On  April  17,  1823,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian 
prime  minister,  wrote  Count  Lieven  at  London 
the  results  of  the  first  interview  between  himself 
and  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  C.  Bagot,  stat- 
ing clearly  the  Russian  position  as  follows  : 

.  .  .  That  the  line  of  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude  should  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
states  of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  on  the  continent 
toward  the  east  that  line  should  run  along  the  range  of 
mountains  which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  up 
to  Mt.  Elias,  and  that  from  that  point  up  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  we  would  fix  the  borders  of  our  respective  pos- 
sessions on  the  line  of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  de- 
gree of  longitude  west  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

To  the  end  not  to  cut  the  island  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  by  that  arrangement  would  remain  with 
Russia,  we  would  propose  to  carry  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  our  domains  to  54^  and  40'  of  latitude  and  to 
make  it  abut  on  the  continent  at  the  Portland  Canal, 
of  which  the  opening  into  the  ocean  is  at  the  height  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  the  origin  in  the  in- 
terior between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of 
latitude. 

This  proposition  would  leave  to  us  a  straight  lisUre 
on  that  coast  and  would  leave  to  the  English  establish- 
ments all  the  necessary  space  to  multiply  and  extend. 

As  this  is  the  line  that  was  finally  accepted 
after  two  years  of  effort  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  to  secure  a  "compromise,"  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Russian  diplomats  know  how  to 
deal  with  Great  Britain. 
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Proceeding,  Count  Nesselrode,  after  mention- 
ing a  proposal  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  have  the 
line  follow  the  channel  called  Duke  of  Clarence 
Strait,  which  is  between  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
and  the  mainland,  savs  : 

If  Prince  of  Wales  Island  remains  ours  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  of  some  use  to  us.  But  by  the  plan  of  the 
English  ambassador  it  would  be  simply  a  charge  upon 
us  and  almost  an  inconvenience.  That  island,  in  effect, 
and  the  establishments  we  would  form  there  would  be 
entirely  isolated,  deprived  of  all  support,  surrounded 
by  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  EnglLsh  establishments  on  the  coast. 

...  To  the  east  Great  Britain  can  unite  the  two 
coasts  of  America  ;  to  the  south  nothing  can  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  a  considerable  extension.  For  us, 
we  demand  one  simple  liMre  of  the  continent.  .  .  . 

...  It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  according  to  the 
most  recent  maps  England  does  not  possess  a  single 
establishment  at  the  height  of  Portland  Canal  .  .  .  and 
Russia,  when  she  insists  upon  the  reservation  of  a 
medium  space  of  terra  firman  does  not  insist  upon  it 
for  any  value  it  has,  but  in  order  not  to  lose  the  sur- 
rounding isles.  .  .  .  We  do  not  seek  any  advantage  : 
we  would  avoid  grave  inconvenience. 

Having  stated  the  ground  upon  which  Russia 
stood  and  shown  clearly  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  whole  subject,  Count  Nesselrode 
remains  firm  to  it  throughout  the  negotiations. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
force  him  from  his  position.  In  the  beginning 
Sir  C.  Bagot  was  instructed  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  fifty -seventh  degree  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Russian  territory.  He  tried  to  do  even  better 
by  proposing  that  the  line  follow  Cross  Sound 
and  Lynn  Canal,  thus  cutting  off  Russia  from 
both  the  islands  along  the  coast  and  the  lisiere^ 
stating  as  his  reason  :  * '  I  thought  that  it  might 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  negotiation  if  I  re- 
served the  proposition  of  the  fifty- seventh  degree 
to  a  later  period  of  it,  and,  judging  from  the 
map,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  obtam,  if  possible,  the  whole  group  of  islands 
along  the  coast." 

On  January  15,  1824,  an  entire  year  having 
been  consumed  in  negotiations  without  result, 
Mr.  G.  Canning,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  wrote  Sir  C.  Bagot,  indicating  that  the 
line  most  satisfactory  to  the  British  Government 
''  would  be  one  drawn  through  Chatham  Strait," 
the  channel  separating  the  island  on  which  Sitka 
is  situated  from  the  island  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
'  *  or  even  Stephen's  Passage,  and  if  neither  of 
these  can  be  obtained,"  the  line  must  be  drawn  on 
the  mainland  to  tlie  north  of  tlie  northernmost 
post  of  the  Northwest  Company  from  east  to  west 
until  it  strikes  tlie  coast,  and  thence  may  descend 
to  whatever  latitude  may  be  necessary  for  taking 
in  the  island  on  which  Sitka  stands. 

Again,  he  suggested  **the  strait  which  sepa- 


rates the  mainland  from  the  islands"  as  the  bound- 
ary. But  if  that  could  not  be  secured  it  would 
be  expedient  to  assign,  with  respect  to  the  main- 
land southward  from  Lynn  Canal,  < '  a  limit,  say, 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  beyond 
which  Russian  posts  should  not  extend  to  the 
eastward." 

On  March  17,  1824,  Sir  C.  Bagot  wrote  that 
after  six  weeks  of  constant  negotiation,  after 
having  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  even*  beyond  them,  he  had  entirely 
failed  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  ac- 
cede to  what  he  considered  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  adjustment.  He  reported  that  he 
first  suggested  a  line  through  Chatham  Strait  to 
the  head  of  Lynn  Canal.  This  being  refused, 
he  offered  a  line  drawn  from  the  west  to  the  east 
through  the  center  of  the  strait  north  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  to  where  it  touched  terra  firma. 
*  *  From  there  it  shall  follow  in  the  same  direction 
upon  the  terra  firma  to  a  point  distant  ten  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  from  that  point  the  line  shall 
extend  to  the  northwest  parallel  to  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast,  and  always  at  the  distance  of  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  shore  up  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fortieth  degree  of  longitude,"  etc. 
As  a  last  resort  he  had  then  proposed  to  assign 
to  Russia  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  to  have 
the  line  of  demarcation  follow  the  channel  sepa- 
rating Prince  of  .Wales  Island  from  the  mainland 
to  the  middle  of  the  strait  north  of  that  island, 
and  then  run  directly  east  to  a  point  on  the 
terra  firma  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast, 
and  thence  north,  etc.  These  various  offers 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Russians,  and  they  set 
forth  their  reasons  in  their  final  reply,  saying, 
among  other  things  : 

That  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
without  a  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  coast  situated 
opposite  that  island  could  not  be  of  any  utility  to 
Russia. 

That  all  establishments  formed  on  that  island  or  on 
those  adjacent  to  it  would  find  themselves  in  many 
ways  injured  by  the  English  establishments  on  the  ter" 
ra  Jirma  and  completely  at  their  mercy. 

This  ended  the  first  period  of  negotiations,  ■ 
with  Russia  insisting  on  her  original  proposition 
and  Great.  Britain  still  urging  a  **  compromise." 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  throughout  even 
these  preliminary  negotiations  the  location  of 
Portland  Canal  is  clearly  defined  as  *'at  the 
height  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island"  and  origi- 
nating **in  the  continent  between  the  fifty- fifth 
and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  latitude."  The  fact 
that  the  mouth  of  Portland  Canal  is  directly  op- 
posite the  southern  points  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  and  Russia's  demanding  the  coast  opposite 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  would  clearly  prove  that 
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the  canal  now  known  as   Portland   Canal   was 
meant,  and  not  a  passage  further  to  the  north. 

It  is  also  worth  noticing,  wliile  the  two  powers 
are  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations, 
that  the  line  Russia  insisted  upon  was  construed 
by  both  sides  to  give  her  a  ' '  lisiere  of  terra 
firnia^'  '<on  the  continent" — not  a  chain  of 
islands  or  several  detached  pieces  of  mainland, 
as  Great  Britain  contends  now.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation on  the  continent  was  to  be  not  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  outer  line  of  the  islands, 
but  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  in 
each  case  was  insisted  upon  by  Russia  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  islands.  It  was  also  understood 
that  the  proposed  line  should  *<run  along  the 
Inountains  which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast,''  and  it  could  not  have  been  understood 
that  such  a  line  would,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
suggests,  pass  over  bays  and  inlets,  though  it 
could  very  easily  pass  over  creeks  or  mountain 
streams.  The  sinuosities  of  the  coast  would 
naturally  mean  the  indentations  of  salt  water. 

Three  months  later,  on  July  12,  1824,  Mr. 
Canning  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  directing  him  to 
reopen  the  negotations,  and  inclosed  a  draft  of  a 
treaty  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Great  Britain, 
which  accepts  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down 
by  Russia,  except  that  it  follows  <*the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
nearest  the  sea."  It  further  provides  that  ^*  the 
said  line  of  coast  on  the  continent  of  America 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions shall  not  in  any  case  extend  more  than 

leagues  in  breadth  from  the  sea  toward  the 

interior,  at  whatever  distance  the  aforesaid  moun- 
tains may  be. "  The  number  of  leagues  was  pur- 
posely left  out  in  order  that  Sir  C.  Bagot  might 
get  it  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  But  he  was 
instructed  not  to  consent  to  more  than  ten.  The 
expression  *<from  the  sea"  has  been  construed 
by  British  oflBcials  to  mean  from  the  outer  line 
of  the  islands — that  is,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  lisiere  thus 
described  is  spoken  of  as  ^Uerrafirma,^^  as  '*on 
the  continent  of  America,"  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  islands  along  the  coast,  and  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  it  is  in  many  places 
twenty  or  more  marine  leagues  from  the  outer 
line  of  the  islands  to  the  shore  or  coast  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  line,  if  measured  from 
the  outer  line  of  the  islands,  would  come  upon 
the  inner  edge  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
islands,  or  in  many  cases  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  separating  the  islands  from  the  mainland, 
the  contention  is  proved  to  be  an  impossible  one. 

This  proposed  draft  of  the  treaty  was  practi- 
cally acceptable  to  Russia  from  a  territorial  stand- 
point.     But  there   were    differences   still    to    be 


adjusted  with  reference  to  the  navigation  of  cer- 
tain rivers  and  the  rights  of  trading  with  the  na- 
tives which  were  not  satisfactory.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  submitted  a 
counter-draft  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  description 
of  the  boundary  line  differed  only  from  that  sug- 
gested by  Great  Britain  in  that  it  prescribed  an 
arbitrary  width  of  the  lisiere  of  ten  marine  leagues 
regardless  of  the  mountains,  saying  that  the  lisiSre 
qf  the  coast  belonging  to  Russia  ' '  shall  not  have 
in  width  on  the  continent  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  border  of  the  sea."  This  shows 
conclusively  that  the  lisiere  was  to  be  ten  ma- 
rine leagues  in  width  on  the  continent.  This 
latter  proposition  and  refusal  concluded  the  sec- 
ond period  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia,  still 
firm  in  her  original  position,  and  Great  Britain, 
so  far  as  territorial  questions  were  concerned, 
practically  willing  to  concede  Russia's  claims. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  again  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  when  Mr.  George  Canning,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London, 
commissioned  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  to  proceed 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty 
with  the  Russian  Government.  The  instructions 
to  this  new  ambassador  were  that  he  should  op- 
pose Russia's  plan  of  making  the  lisiere  ten  marine 
leagues  in  width  regardless  of  the  mountains,  and 
abandon  the  former  contention  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  seaward  base  of  the  moun- 
tains as  the  boundary  line,  and  agree  to  the  sum- 
mit as  suggested  all  along  by  Russia. 

At  last,  on  February  16,  1825,  the  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  and  was  signed,  the  portions  dealing 
with  the  boundary  line  being  substantially  those 
proposed  by  Count  Nesselrode. 

In  reviewing  the  above  correspondence,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  questions  now  brought  up  by 
Great  Britain  were  all  discussed  previous  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  It  will  be  seen  that  ^  *  Port- 
land Channel "  means  the  same  now  that  it  did 
seventy- five  years  ago  ;  that  the  word  <*  sinuosi- 
ties "  was  used  intentionally,  and  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  treaty  meant  Russia  should  have  the 
harbors,  bays,  and  inlets  on  the  coast,  while 
Great  Britain  had  the  interior ;  that  the  lisiere 
of  coast  was  meant  to  be  upon  the  continent  and 
not  a  chain  of  islands  or  detached  strips  of  shore. 

There  is  no  section  of  Alaska  which  is  not  rich 
in  mineral.  Already  the  great  Treadwell  mines 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  have  been 
opened  up  on  the  land  that  would  have  gone  to 
Great  Britain  had  Russia  consented  to  *  *  com- 
promise ;  "  indeed,  they  would  many  of  them  go 
to  Great  Britain  now  if  the  United  States  should 
concede  what  Great  Britain  claims  as  to  the  ten 
marine  leagues  being  measured  from  the  outward 
line  of  the  islands. 
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TIONAL  REFORMS. 

BY    PROF.    E.    A.    KIRKPATRICK 
(Of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.) 


IF,  as  Spencer  holds,  play  is  merely  the  result 
of  surplus  energy,  it  is  not  strange  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  useful  only  as  a  means  of 
disposing  of  such  extra  energy,  particularly  by 
children  and  young  people.  The  talented  young 
German,  Carl  Groos,  however,  who  has  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  play  of  both  animals  and 
children,  is  convinced  that  surplus  energy  is  not 
the  cause  nor  even  a  necessary  condition  (though 
a  favorable  one)  for  play.  Animals  and  children 
will  play  till  exhausted,  and  when  they  have  too 
little  energy  to  do  anything  else  because  of  weak- 
ness or  weariness  they  can  often  be  induced  to 
play.  Every  species  of  animal  has  its  character- 
istic plays,  which  are  not  wholly  the  result  of  as- 
sociation with  its  own  species.  Play  is  therefore 
a  fundamental  instinct  instead  of  a  mere  mani- 
festation of  temporary  excess  of  energy.  Fur- 
thermore, it  IS  one  of  the  most  important  instincts 
possessed  by  animals  and  has  been  a  most  effect- 
ive factor  m  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  higher  species.  No  one  who  has  watched 
puppies  or  kittens  as  they  chase  each  other  and 
engage  in  mock  combat  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
tfiat  they  are  thus  getting  the  best  possible  train- 
ing for  adult  life  and  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is  evident  that  animals  having  the  instinct  to 
engage  in  such  activities  will  be  much  more  like- 
ly to  survive  than  those  without  it.  Again,  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  play  instmct  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  adaptation  to  environment  and  for 
more  varied  development  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  play  instinct  were  replaced  by  one  or  many 
definite  instincts  toward  particular  forms  of  ac- 
tion. 

From  these  considerations  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  evolutionary  principle  that 
higher  animals  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  lower,  with  additions  and  complications,  we 
should  expect  a  priori  that  the  play  instinct 
would  be  a  promment  feature  in  the  young  hu- 
man animal.  Every  one  who  has  noticed  chil- 
dren at  all  has  found  abundant  evidence  of  this 
truth.  For  children  playing  is  living,  and  the 
value  of  each  day  and  hour  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  play  that  can  be  or  has  been  put  into 
it.  In  play  the  child  engages  in  life  activities 
instead  of  merely  observing  them.     If  we  count 


only  the  waking  moments  of  the  child,  we  prob- 
ably do  not  overestimate  if  we  say  that  four  out 
of  the  first  five  years,  three  of  the  second  five 
years,  and  two  of  the  third  are  spent  in  some 
form  of  play.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  therefore,  the  average  child  spends  as 
much  time  in  play  as  in  stmly  and  work.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  importance  of  play  in  ani- 
mal life  and  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
moral  development  that  the  child  gets  in  this  his 
most  intense  form  of  activity,  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  claiming  that  children's  plays  do  at  least 
as  much  to  bring  out  their  latent  capabilities  and 
prepare  them  for  life  as  their  school  training. 

The  value  of  play  for  little  children  was  rec- 
ognized by  Froebel  in  forming  the  kindergarten 
and  is  now  appreciated  by  all  intelligent  edu- 
cators. Teachers  of  gymnastics  and  systems  of 
physical  culture  have  long  admitted  that  play  is 
valuable  as  a  means  of  physical  culture,  and  to 
some  extent  have  made  practical  applications  of 
play  in  physical  training.  The  social  develop- 
ment to  be  gotten  from  group  plays  has  been 
seen  by  a  few  of  the  keener  students  of  social 
phenomena,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  prom- 
ment Frenchman  that  the  power  and  progress  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  due  as  much  to  their 
plays  as  to  any  other  one  factor.  The  value  of 
play  for  the  volitional,  intellectual,  and  moral 
development  of  older  children  and  young  peo- 
ple has  not  been  so  generally  appreciated.  Yet 
a  few  years  ago  G.  E.  Johnson,  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Andover  schools,  after  a  careful  study 
classified  400  games  of  educational  value  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  they  were  suited  to  develop, 
and  graded  them  according  to  the  ages  for  which 
they  were  best  adapted.  He  has  since  verified 
their  value  in  the  evening  play  schools  that  he 
has  conducted, 

PLAY    IS    DIFFICULT. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  profound 
student  of  play  to  discover  that  play  is  not  the 
doing  of  easy  things,  as  some  have  supposed.. 
The  amount  of  energy  put  into  hunting,  fishing, 
skating,  bicycling,  ball-playing,  solving  puzzles, 
and  playing  checkers,  chess,  etc.,  proves  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  play  is  not  always  easy. 
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Closer  observers  readily  discover  the  truth  that 
the  charm  of  many  plays  depends  upon  their  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  true  that  play  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  rest  and  recreation,  as  is  now  quite 
generally  recognized,  not,  however,  because  it  is 
easy,  but  because  one  becomes  absorbed  in  forms 
of  activity  different  from  those  called  forth  in 
his  daily  work  and  often  those  fundamental  in 
race  development.  Renovation  and  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  system  are  thus  brought  about 
much  more  perfectly  than  by  merely  stopping 
work  in  order  to  rest  or  by  doing  something  that 
requires  little  effort  and  attention.  Recent  care- 
ful studies  of  the  biographies  of  noted  men  have 
shown  that  in  most  cases  they  were  leaders  in 
play  in  boyhood  and  that  many  of  them  kept  the 
play  instinct  all  their  lives.  Men  who  have  great 
capacity  for  play  usually  have  great  capacity  for 
work. 

The  characteristic  of  play  is  not  ease,  but  the 
feeling  of  power  in  doing  things  more  or  less 
diflScult  without  constraint  and  compulsion.  The 
instant  that  one  feels  that  a  thing  must  be  done 
it  is  no  longer  play,  but  work.  Too  many  rules 
constraining  one  to  do  a  thing  in  a  certain  way 
have  something  of  the  same  effect  of  compul- 
sion. In  play  the  activity  or  the  end,  if  there 
is  one,  must  be  freely  chosen  and  enjoyed  for 
itself.  If  there  is  any  outside  reward  or  punish- 
ment attached,  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
play  activity  at  once  disappear.  The  profes- 
sional ball-player  is,  therefore,  not  really  a  play- 
er, but  a  worker.  Play  is  also  heightened  when 
it  calls  forth  the  fundamental  forms  of  activity 
of  the  human  race  in  constructing,  overcoming 
difiBculties,  attacking,  defending,  and  co6perat- 
ing  that  have  occupied  mankind  for  ages. 

PLAY    IS    ESPECIALLY    IMPORTANT    NOW. 

In  this  age  of  machinery  and  books,  of  spe- 
cialization and  crowding  together  in  large  cities, 
each  man  engages  in  only  a  few  of  the  funda- 
mental activities  of  the  race  and  has  little  or  no 
contact  with  nature.  Hence  play  is  the  best 
preventive  of  abnormal  development  under  these 
conditions.  Even  adults  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wider  activity  of  country  life  dur- 
ing childhood  and  youth  need  it,  while  to  those 
who  have  not  had  such  advantages  it  is  indis- 
pensable. The  progressive  and  practical  mayor 
of  Boston,  in  ah  address  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  last  summer,  said  : 
'*  We  are  only  beginning  in  this  country  to  rec- 
ognize the  vital  importance  of  wholesome  recre- 
ation as  a  factor  in  social  development  and  the 
propriety  of  furnishing  to  all,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, some  facilities  in  this  direction  ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  must  prabticially  be 


without  them  unless  they  are  so  supplied."  In 
his  message  January  1,  1899,  he  says:  *<I  can 
hardly  emphasize  too  strongly  my  belief  in  the 
great  benefit  to  the  community,  not  only  phys- 
ically, but  socially  and  even  morally,  of  an  ex- 
tensive development  of  reasonably  and  properly 
directed  athletics,  which  can  only  be  effected 
through  local  gymnasia  maintained  by  the  city." 
He  then  urges  that  such  gymnasia  would  save 
the  city  more  than  their  cost  in  lessened  expense 
for  hospitals,  houses  of  correction,  and  police 
force,  and  recommends  that  six  or  seven  gym- 
nasia be  established  by  the  city.  If  such  places 
are  needed  for  adults,  what  can  we  say  of  the 
needs  of  children,  who  have -so  much  surplus 
time  and  energy,  are  so  strongly  endowed  with 
the  play  instinct,  and  who  have  even  less  possi- 
bility for  gratifying  it  ?  How  are  they  to  come 
in  contact  with  Mother  Nature  and  learn  in  her 
school  of  play,  as  is  their  birthright  ? 

CURFEW    LAWS. 

Several  remedies  for  the  deplorable  results 
that  come  from  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  children  on  the  streets  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  with  nothing  to  do  but  that  which  the 
proverbial  employer  of  idle  hands  finds  for  them, 
have  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public 
during  the  last  few  years.  One  is  a  law  which 
excludes  all  children  from  the  street  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  under  penalty  of  being  locked  up. 
This  law  has  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  where  it  has  been  en- 
forced has  been  successful  in  partially  concealing 
from  the  public  view  the  conditions  giving  rise 
to  it.  It  makes  a  crime  of  what  is  in  itself 
harmless  and  often  beneficial,  and  is  evidently 
patterned  after  the  legislation  of  the  Dark  Ageg. 
In  this  age,  when  the  need  of  furnishing  some 
counter-attraction  for  adult  men  to  keep  them 
from  the  coarse  and  immoral  amusements  of  the 
saloons  and  other  places  is  quite  generally  rec- 
ognized and  in  most  places  more  or  less  provided 
for  in  social  settlements.  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  coffee-houses,  etc.,  and  in  some 
places  by  lectures  and  musical  entertainments 
furnished  by  the  city,  it  is  strange  that  in  most 
places  there  is  no  public  recognition  of  similar 
and  much  greater  needs  of  children,  but  instead 
in  many  towns  a  law  compelling  them  to  stay  at 
home,  regardless  of  what  the  conditions  may  be 
there.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  al- 
most every  village  and  city  there  are  gangs  of 
hoodlums  who  find  their  chief  amusement  in 
playing  tricks  upon  citizens  and  in  conflicts  with 
other  gangs  and  with  the  police  ?  Many  of  them 
have  no  place  but  the  street  where  they  can  play, 
oftJBn  they  have  never  set  foot  on  mother  earth 
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or  rolled  on  God*s  green  grass,  and  most  of  them 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  or  experi- 
ence the  delights  of  innocent,  orderly  play.  If 
the  energy  devoted  to  confining  and  repressing 
children  were  intelligently  directed  to  providing 
means  for  and  directing  their  play  activities  the 
results  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  ben- 
eficial. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

In  most  cities  school  grounds  and  parks  are 
closed  to  children's  games  in  summer,  and  in 
comparatively  few  places  are  there  vacant  lots 
that  they  are  allowed  to  use  freely.  Recently, 
however,  a  movement  to  provide  playgrounds 
for  children  in  cities  has  begun,  and  this  is  a 
remedy  that  tends  to  cure  instead  of  cover  up 
the  social  disease  resulting  from  the  conditions  of 
modern  civilization.  Boston  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  direction,  beginning  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  city  has  expended  for  land  and 
improvements  a  total  sum  of  over  $3,000,000 
upon  grounds  that  are  thrown  open  for  the  use 
of  children  in  play.  The  past  year  more  than 
30  school  grounds  were  opened  for  a  similar 
purpose,  and  some  of  them  had  attendants  in 
charge.  Free  baths  have  also  been  provided. 
During  the  last  year  or  two  school  grounds  and 
other  places  have  been  opened  for  children  in 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  In  Chicago  the  6 
school  yards  opened  for  the  children  and  super- 
intended at  an  expense  of  $1,000  to  the  city 
were  in  the  river  district,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificent  park  system  encircling  the 
city  near  its  borders,  there  are  over  600,000 
people  who  live  more  than  a  mile  from  any  park 
and  whose  children  therefore  rarely  or  never  see 
one. 

In  several  cities  parks  as  well  as  school  yards 
and  one  room  in  the  school  for  use  on  rainy 
days  have  been  opened  for  the  children  in  the 
past  summer,  though  often  without  adequate  su- 
pervision. In  many  places  philanthropic  organi- 
zations and  individuals  have^opened  playgrounds 
with  admirable  results.  The  social  settlement  of 
the  Northwestern  University  of  Chicago  fitted  up 
in  1896  one  of  the  largest,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 3,000  or  4,000  children,  and  the  results 
are  thus  indicated  by  Lieutenant  Kroll,  of  the 
police  force  : 

We're  going  to  make  this  a  fine  place.  Not  less  than 
15  lives  have  been  saved  from  the  electric  cars  since  the 
establishment  of  the  playground,  and  juvenile  arrests 
have  decreased  fully  88X  per  cent. 

The  young  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  who 
are  not  at  work  loaf  around  street  comers ;  they  have 
no  place  to  go ;  they  get  into  the  saloons ;  they  annoy 
passers-by  or  form  in  crowds ;  they  resient  the  interfer- 


ence of  the  police,  and  finally  they  are  arrested.  We 
hate  to  do  this,  as  it  is  the  first  step  in  pushing  a  boy 
downward  into  the  criminal  class.  Since  the  play- 
ground has  been  opened  and  they  are  permitted  to  come 
in  here  they  give  us  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  fact  that  juvenile  crime  in  one  ward  was 
found  to  be  60  per  cent,  greater  in  July  and 
August  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year  pointed 
clearly  to  the  effect  of  idleness  resulting  from 
the  closing  of  the  public  schools. 

Philadelphia  has  gone  still  further  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  under  the  stimulus  of  an  enthusi- 
astic young  Bulgarian,  Strayon  Tsanoff,  who 
came  to  this  country  to  prepare  himself  more 
effectually  for  missionary  work  among  his  own 
people,  but  from  observation  of  gangs  of  young 
toughs  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  became 
convinced  that  there  was  a  better  opportunity 
for  reform  work  in  the  large  cities  of  America 
than  in  his  native  land.  He  therefore  devoted 
himself  to  the  problem  of  character- building 
through  play,  and  having  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  various  churches,  societies,  and  philan- 
thropic individuals,  and  finally  of  city  officials, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  23  playgrounds  opened 
and  equipped  with  swings,  sand -heaps,  etc. ,  and 
each  presided  over  by  two  attendants.  At  first 
these  grounds  furnished  a  new  and  interesting 
object  of  attack  for  the  <*  gangs,"  but  soon  the 
<'  fun  of  fighting  and  mischief- making  was  grad- 
ually being  replaced,  through  the  influence  of 
the  playground,  by  the  fun  of  a  free  activity 
that  brings  self-respect,  regard  for  law  and  order, 
and  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to  others."  Many  of 
the  older  boys  were  utilized  as  assistants  by  the 
attendants  and  placed  in  charge  of  certain  games. 
(In  other  cities  where  playgrounds  have  been 
opened  under  the  direction  of  lady  kindergart- 
ners  the  larger  boys  have  often  given  trouble, 
but  where  they  have  been  in  charge  of  a  man 
adapted  for  the  leadership  of  boys  the  worst 
boys  soon  became  orderly  and  enthusiastic  citi- 
zens of  the  play  republic.)  Later  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  model  playground,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Tsanoff  : 

In  the  middle  is  a  circular  area,  to  be  flooded  daring 
the  skating  season  and  used  as  a  romping-ground  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  bi- 
cycle track  fenced  for  safety.  Outside  of  this  are  found 
various  provisions  for  the  children's  enjoyment,  such  as 
tennis-courts,  swings,  parallel  bars,  swing-rings,  and 
sand-piles,  also  a  music-stand,  sanitary  provisions,  etc. 
All  is  surrounded  by  a  promenade  path,  where  mothers 
may  wheel  their  baby-carriages  and  where  rows  of  seats 
invite  the  visitor  to  rest  under  overhanging  shade  trees. 
Two  sides  of  the  playground  have  each  a  pavilion,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  These  are  designed  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  playground  in  winter  and  dar- 
ing stormy  weather. 
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Mr.  Tsanoff,  believing  that  he  has  a  mission 
to  other  cities,  has  gone  to  New  York,  where  he 
hopes  soon  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  7,000 
acres  of  park  (much  of  it  fortunately  in  the 
heart  of  the  city)  opened  and  furnished  for  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  and  these  grounds  recog- 
nized by  the  city  as  schools  that  educate  through 
the  free  activity  of  play.  An  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion League  has  been  formed,  and  through  its 
influence  $15,000  was  appropriated  by  the  school 
board  of  New  York  and  20  schools  opened  for 
the  play  of  children.  This  work  is  under  the 
management  of  Superintendent  Seth  L.  Stewart, 
who  also  has  charge  of  the  vacation  schools. 

Mayor  Quincy  in  his  message  January  1, 
1899,  after  referring  to  the  various  lines  of 
children's  vacation  work  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  Boston,  says  : 

I  believe  that  these  various  lines  of  work,  all  relat- 
ing to  development  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  should 
be  more  closely  correlated  and  considerably  extended, 
and  that  this  can  best  be  effected  by  formally  recog- 
nizing the  provision  of  means  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment, training,  and  healthful  recreation  of  the  children 
of  the  community  as  a  proper  municipal  function  and 
by  specializing  this  work  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  new  department  to  be  created  for  this  purpose 
and  to  be  under  the  charge  of  an  impaid  board  of  trus- 
tees. ...  I  shall  accordingly  ask  the  city  council  to 
jiaa*i  an  ordinance  providing  for  such  a  department. 

The  desirability  of  public  provision  for  play 
activity  of  children  as  a  means  of  educational 
and  social  advancement  is  therefore  recognized 
not  merely  by  enthusiastic  educators  and  students 
of  child  and  social  life,  but  by  such  a  level- 
headed man  of  affairs  as  the  mayor  of  Boston. 
The  same  is  true  of  municipal  officials  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  other  cities,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  by  others  all  over  the  country 
as  soon  as  their  attention  is  properly  called  to 
the  matter.  In  the  smaller  towns  it  is  not  so 
much  a  place  to  play — though  that  is  often  lack- 
ing— as  apparatus  for  playing  and  some  super- 
vision. 

VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  vacation  school  was  opened  in  Boston 
in  1885,  but  so  far  as  action  by  the  city  is  con- 
cerned  Boston  has  been  behind  New  Haven  and 
New  York  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 
which  are  in  many  ways  closely  related  to  the 
playground  movement,  but  if  the  mayor's  argu- 
ments are  heeded  it  will  not  be  in  the  future. 
He  says  : 

The  taming  loose  upon  our  streets  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  an  immense  number  of  children  whose 
parents  are  onable,  on  account  of  occupations  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  control  them  or  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  presents  a  most  serious  social  problem  to  the 


community.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  economic,  social, 
and  moral  loss  of  leaving  the  great  mass  of  children 
upon  whose  education  such  an  amount  of  public  money 
is  expended  to  run  wild  to  a  great  extent  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  so  great  that  the  community  cannot  af- 
ford longer  to  let  it  continue.  If  even  2  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  public  schools  was  devoted 
to  some  form  of  vacation  training,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  would  be  a  more  profitable  and  eco- 
nomic expenditure  of  public  money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mayor  is  right. 
If  it  is  proper  for  the  public  to  spend  money  for 
the  education  of  future  citizens,  common  sense 
demands  that  the  whole  life  of  the  child  and  his 
surroundings  and  activities  shall  be  considered. 
Playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  should  there- 
fore be  supported  by  the  public  as  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  supplementing  the  good  work  of 
the  public  schools,  and  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy about  using  the  same  educational  plant  so 
far  as  is  necessary. 

PLAY    AND    TEACHING. 

Teachers  who  have  taken  charge  of  playrooms, 
playgrounds,  or  vacation  schools  have  met  with 
many  new  problems  and  found  it  necessary  to 
use  entirely  new  methods  from  those  employed 
in  the  ordinary  schoolroom.  There  is  not  a  set 
programme  or  set  of  rules  to  which  the  teacher 
authoritatively  requires  the  children  to  adapt 
themselves,  but  the  teacher  must  adapt  herself 
to  the  interests  and  moods  of  the  children  before 
her.  To  succeed  she  must  have  the  play  spirit 
and  must  be  tactful  and  resourceful,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  every  emergency. 

If  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  are  opened 
in  every  city  and  town,  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  the 
case  before  many  years,  the  effect  upon  the  teach- 
ing in  the  regular  schools  will  be  profound.  Me- 
chanical teaching  will  rapidly  decrease  and  our 
schools  will  change  to  some  extent  in  subjects 
taught,  and  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  method 
and  spirit  of  governing,  teaching,  and  learning. 
We  may  hope  then  to  see  something  of  the  same 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  intense  application  mani- 
fested in  school  work  that  we  now  see  in  play. 

In  the  future  teachers  will  be  prepared  for 
their  work  not  so  much  by  the  study  of  methods 
of  teaching  nor  even  by  the  study  of  the  science 
of  psychology  and  child  study,  helpful  as  they 
are,  as  by  being  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
children  in  their  play  activities  as  well  as  in  their 
school  work  and  by  experience  in  serving  as  lead- 
ers and  directors  of  children  in  such  activities. 
Only  a  small  part  of  a  child  can  be  observed 
under  a6y  one  condition,  but  a  very  much  larger 
portion  W  his  real  nature  shows  itself,  in  play 
than  in  Ihe  work  of  any  ordinary  schoolroom  ; 
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hence  observing  and  directing  the  play  of  children 
are  the  best  possible  means  of  getting  acquainted 
with  them  and  learning  to  direct  them. 

PRACTICAL   APPLICATION    IN    ONE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

At  the  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. , 
which  is  a  new  school,  unhampered  by  traditions 
and  furnished  with  a  number  of  model  and  prac- 
tice schools,  arrangements  are  made  not  only  for 
observing  children  in  the  schoolrooms  and  after- 
ward teaching  the  same  children,  but  also  for 
observing  and  joining  in  their  plays.  The  plan 
was  introduced  as  an  experiment  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  and  its  success  warrants  its  contin- 
uance. 

The  members  of  the  classes  in  psychology  and 
child  study,  after  some  discussion  of  the  value  of 
play,  were  assigned  as  a  part  of  their  work  in  that 
subject  the  task — if  task  it  may  be  called — of  lead- 
ing a  group  of  model -school  children  in  play  for  an 
hour  every  alternate  week.  They  were  arranged 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  normal  students  and 
twice  as  many  model-school  children,  and  the 
play  is  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits. 
So  far  it  has  been  tried  only  in  first,  second,  and 
third  grades.  The  students  join  in  the  games, 
many  of  which  the  cfhildren  choose,  and  are  di- 
rected to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  and 
help  to  make  it  successful  and  enjoyable.  After- 
ward they  are  requested  to  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
periment and  report  in  writing  the  games  played, 
what  led  to  their  choice  by  the  children,  what 
educational  value  they  seemed  to  have,  and  upon 
any  facts  of  interest  that  they  observed  in  regard 
to  their  group  of  children  or  individuals  of  the 
group.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  normal 
students  were  asked  to  state  what  they  had 
learned  from  their  experience  with  the  children. 
The  following  quotations  are  typical  of  the  an- 
swers given  : 

The  play  period  has  brought  to  my  mind  many  char- 
acteristics of  children  which  I  had  nnconscionsly  for- 
gotten. The  children  treated  me  as  a  companion,  and  I 
seemed  to  forget  for  awhile  that  I  was  not  one  of  them. 
I  could  see  in  the  only  true  way  how  to  sympathize 
with  them  and  enter  into  their  feelings.  I  could  see 
much  of  their  home  training  from  incidental  confi- 
dences from  them  which  I  might  never  have  learned 
in  the  schoolroom. 

One  thus  sums  up  all  the  truths  she  has  learned  : 

1.  Children  need  direction  in  their  games. 

2.  They  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  games 
as  far  as  is  practicable.  We  should  see  that  the  child 
has  a  store  of  good  games  from  which  to  choose. 

8.  Children  like  active  games.  They  do  not  easily 
tire  of  the  same  game. 


4.  There  is  generally  a  leader.  * 

5.  Children  like  to  play  on  the  grass. 

6.  They  are  fond  of  nature. 

7.  Some  who  are  the  most  restless  and  apparently 
inattentive  in  school  are  often  the  most  interested  in 
nature. 

8.  They  care  more  for  the  flowers  than  for  the  birds. 

9.  Children  learn  a  great  deal  by  imitation. 

10.  It  takes  very  little  to  please  a  child. 

11.  Children  like  sympathy. 

12.  When  a  child  hurts  himself,  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  help  him  is  to  draw  his  attention  from  the 
pain. 

13.  Children  like  to  have  their  rights  recognized. 

14.  Some  children  need  their  individuality  culti- 
vated. 

15.  Children  can  be  easily  managed  through  public 
sentiment  if  only  the  spirit  of  public  sentiment  is  en- 
couraged. 

FAR-REACHINO    REFORMS. 

The  possibilities  of  social  and  educational  re- 
form through  play  are  broad  and  far-reaching, 
but  the  greatest  care  needs  to  be  exercised  that 
in  utilizing  this  most  potent  instinct  we  do  not. 
prevent  or  thwart  it.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
always  remember  thatt  play  is  not  merely  the 
doing  of  easy  things,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
in  its  very  nature  it  is  free  activity.  Places  and 
materials  for  play  should  be  furnished,  but  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  by  over-persuasion,  com- 
mands, rewards,  or  punishments  outside  of  the 
games  themselves  to  compel  children  to  engage 
in  any  game  deemed  profitable  by  older  people. 
The  personal  power  of  the  director  of  the  play 
may  be  continually  used  in  exciting  interest  and 
directing  public  sentiment,  but  all  directing  of 
play  activity  must  be  by  means  of  forces  and  laws 
recognized  within  the  play  kingdom.  The  intro- 
duction of  any  outside  force  excites  rebellion  or 
changes  a  lively  original  genius  into  a  mechan- 
ical automaton  or  a  dull  imitator. 

Social  and  educational  reformers  no  doubt 
have  much  yet  to  learn  not  only  about  play,  but 
in  regard  to  characteristics  manifested  by  chil- 
dren in  play  that  are  of  the  most  vital  signifi- 
cance to  their  sciences.  But  we  already  know 
enough  about  t^e  subject  to  urge  all  intending 
teachers  to  study  children  in  their  plays  and  all 
towns  and  cities  to  provide  places  and  apparatus 
for  play  by  the  children  and  competent  attend- 
ants in  charge  to  supervise  and  direct  the  plays. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  summer  will 
see  many  towns  and  cities  making  this  most  im- 
portant social  and  educational  advance,  and  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  opportunities  for  play 
will  be  provided  everywhere,  not  only  in  sum- 
mer and  out  of  doors,  but  ^Iso  for  indoor  and  all- 
the -year- around  games. 


THE   PRESENT  AND  THE   FUTURE  OF  THE 

HORSE. 

BY  JOHN  GILMER  SPEED. 


THE  values  of  the  horses  in  America  have 
fluctuated  very  much  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  has  also  been  the  case  with  the 
value  of  the  horse  individually.  Nor  are  we  yet 
on  solid  ground — ground  that  has  been  tried 
and  tested.  Breeders  of  horses  have  therefore 
been  by  turns  depressed  and  elated.  Bewildered 
somewhat  by  the  changes  that  have  occurred  and 
very  uncertain  as  to  the  values  in  the  future, 
which  are  dependent  to  a  degree  upon  the  utili- 
zation of  electric  and  other  motive  powers,  they 
are  to-day  ratner  in  a  waiting  state,  not  know- 
ing what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  When  I 
speak  of  breeders  I  speak  of  those  men  who  make 
a  special  business  of  raising  horses  as  other  farm- 
ers raise  corn  or  hay,  and  who  therefore  pre- 
sumably give  thought  to  the  matter  and  consider 
the  cost  in  estimating  the  profit.  Such  men 
raise  a  very  great  many  horses,  but  most  of  these 
are  of  special  types,  such  as  trotting  horses, 
coach  horses,  draft  horses,  and  so  on.  But  they 
do  not  by  any  means  raise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
horses  in  the  country,  and  this  bulk  is  very  great, 
as  on  January  1  last  there  were  13,665,307 
horses  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers  who 
raise  horses  incidentally  and  whose  more  serious 
occupation  is  the  tilling  of  the  ground  breed 
most  of  the  horses,  and  upon  them  falls  the 
greatest  part  of  the  loss  in  value,  a  loss  which 
amounts  to  $500,000,000  in  seven  years. 

Indeed,  when  we  look  at  this  loss  closely  we 
must  find  that  the  farmers  bear  nearly  all  of  it. 
The  breeder  does  not  concern  himself  with  com- 
mon horses.  He  works  in  types  ;  his  efforts  are 
toward  a  given  end.  All  of  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  really  good  horse  for  a  special  purpose 
commands  as  large  a  price  to-day  as  ever  before. 
This  is  true  of  trotters  and  driving  horses  gen- 
erally, of  the  thoroughbred  racer,  of  hunters  and 
saddle  horses,  of  coach  horses,  and  even  of  cab 
iiorses.  Tho  horse  that  has  suffered  in  value  is 
the  common  horse,  the  hack  of  no  special  ex- 
cellence, but  good  for  any  ordinary  use.  In 
1884  the  average  value  of  the  horses  in  this 
country  was  $74.64  ;  in  1897  this  value  had 
fallen  to  $31.51  ;  and  though  the  number  of 
horses  had  increased  by  more  than  3,000,000, 
the  total  value  had  decreased  nearly  $400,000,- 
000.     Here  the  farmers  and  other  horse  owners 


were  feeding  one -third  more  horses — and  ahorse 
eats  as  much  one  year  as  another — while  the  total 
value  of  the  stock  was  only  one- half  what  it  had 
been  thirteen  years  before. 

Just  with  these  few  facts  before  us  we  see  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  question  ;  for  when  the 
farms  are  run  at  a  loss  we  all  have  difiBculty  in 
making  profits.  Indeed,  I  do  not  consider  it  too 
much  to  say  that  when  the  farmers  are  poor  all 
of  us  are  poor.  But  this  is  a  general  question  in 
political  economy  mto  which  I  need  not  go.  It 
does  concern  the  general  public,  however,  that 
the  farmer  should  find  a  way  out  of  what  is  now 
a  losing  business.  This  business  was  once  a 
source  of  great  profit,  as  every  good  farmer  raised 
a  few  colts  each  year,  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  breaking  age  was  unaware  that  they  had  cost 
him  anything.  They  were  a  kind  of  savings 
bank  and  had  a  real  tangible  value  which  seemed 
all  profit,  whether  he  used  them  himself  in  his 
farming  operations  or  sold  them  for  cash.  A 
good,  serviceable,  well-broken  colt  at  four  years 
old  that  will  only  bring  $50  or  $60  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  farmer,  whether  he  keeps 
books  or  not,  knows  quite  well  that  he  has  lost 
money — lost  money  on  his  horses  as  he  is  gen- 
erally losing  it  on  the  standard  cereals  such  as 
corn  and  oats  and  wheat.  And  so,  particularly 
in  the  older  sections  of  the  Atlantic  division  of 
the  country,  the  farmers  have  taken  and  are 
taking  less  pride  in  horse-breeding  or  have  given 
it  over  entirely. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  farmere 
have  given  up  the  breeding  of  horses,  the  num- 
bers of  horses  in  the  country  steadily  increased 
until  1894.  They  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
average  value,  so  that  while  we  had  11,201,800 
horses  in  1880,  worth  on  the  average  $54.75  and 
worth  in  all  $613,296,611,  we  had  in  1892  15,- 
500,000,  valued  at  $65  a  head  and  worth  in  all 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  That  was  a  gratify- 
ing growth  both  in  total  value  and  in  average 
value.  It  indicated  that  the  horse  was  a  great 
source  of  wealth  and  that  there  was  reasonable 
security  in  the  business  of  breeding  and  trading 
horses. 

A  change  soon  came,  a  change  similar  to  that 
we  describe  when  we  speak  of  a  candle  having 
been  burned  at  both  ends.     Horses  for   some 
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time  had  been  bred  in  the  West  on  the  great 
ranges  in  the  same  way  as  cattle.  The  wild 
ponies  supplied  the  base  for  these  herds,  but 
better  and  larger  stallions  were  introduced,  and 
soon  the  West,  the  middle  West,  and  the  East 
to  some  extent  were  supplied  with  these  range- 
grown  horses  at  prices  which  made  it  quite  ap- 
parent to  even  the  non -account-keeping  farmers 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  this  kind  of 
stock-breeding.  These  horses  were  small,  they 
were  not  very  symmetrical  in  conformation,  but 
they  were  active  and  hardy  and  could  do  all  the 
work  usually  required  of  the  ordinary  service- 
able animal.  This  method  of  breeding  naturally 
tended  to  reduce  prices  without  regard  to  other 
causes.  But  there  were  other  causes — causes 
that  began  to  be  felt  sooner  in  the  West  and 
middle  West  than  in  the  East.  One  great  serv- 
ice to  which  horse  power  has  been  applied 
during  thirty  years  past  has  been  in  drawing 
urban   tram  cars.     Now  it  is  an  old-fashioned 

* 

road  in  an  old-fashioned  town  where  horses 
are  used  at  all.  The  number  thus  relieved 
from  work  was  immense.  Here  again  was  an 
attack  on  prices.  But  the  growth  of  the  herds 
in  the  West  did  not  diminish.  So  we  had  more 
horses  and  always  a  smaller  demand.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  values.  So  the  aver- 
age horse  worth  $74.64  in  1884  was  worth  only 
$31.51  in  1897.  This  increase  in  production 
continued  until  1893.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  falling  off,  and  the  total  of  16,206,802  in  thajt 
year  is  reduced  to  13,665,307  for  this.  But  for 
better  reference  here  is  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  the  average  and  the  total  value  for 
each  year  from  1880  till  now  : 

HORSES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
18fl0 
18JH 
1892 
1893 
1894 

\mh 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Number. 

Average 
Values. 

Total  Values. 

11,201,800 

$54.75 

$613,296,611 

11,429,628 

58.44 

667,954,325 

10,521,.554 

58.53 

615,824,914 

10,838,110 

70.50 

766,041,808 

11,169,683 

74.64 

833,734,400 

11,554,672 

73.70 

852,282,947 

12.ar7,A'>7 

71.27 

860,828,206 

12,496,744 

72.15 

901,685,765 

13,172,936 

71.82 

946,096,154 

13,663,294 

71.89 

982,194,827 

14,213,837 

68.84 

978,616,662 

14,056,750 

67.00 

941,823,222 

15,498,140 

65.01 

1,007,593,638 

16,208,802 

61.22 

992,225,185 

16,081,139 

47.83 

769,224,799 

15,893,318 

36.29 

576,730,580 

15,124,057 

83.07 

600,140,186 

14,364,667 

31.51 

452,649,396 

13,980,911 

84.26 

478,862,407 

13,665,307 

87.89 

511,074,813 

It  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  we  have 
reached  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  that  numbers 
and  values  are  hereafter  to  go  steadily  up.  It 
muBt  be  remembered  that  we  shall  in  the  cities 


do  more  and  more  without  horses  year  by  year. 
This  is  so  apparent  to  the  enterprising  gentlemen 
who  make  the  journals  prepared  for  our  daily 
reading  that  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  articles  in 
six  months  telling  me  what  the  cities  will  be  like 
when  we  reach  the  horseless  age  which  is  close 
upon  us.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  we  shall 
use  no  horses  for  street  cars,  few  for  cabs,  few 
for  delivery  wagons,  and  probably  none  at  all  for 
the  heavy  trucks.  This  will  mean  smoother  and 
cleaner  streets,  but  it  will  mean  also  that  the  de- 
mand for  ordinary  work  horses  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  the  value  likewise.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  anywhere  near  the  eve  of  a 
horseless  age. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  what  is  the 
wisest  thing  to  be  done.  The  most  foolish  thing 
to  do  is  for  a  farmer  to  stop  breeding.  He  should 
probably  breed  fewer  colts,  but  he  should  breed 
better.  That  is  the  whole  secret  in  a  nutshell. 
Hereafter  in  its  horses  the  world  will  require 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  getting  quality 
the  world  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price,  just  as 
it  is  paying  to-day.  To-day  any  horse  for  which 
there  is  a  demand — and  there  is  a  demand  for 
every  horse  of  superior  excellence — the  price  is 
as  high  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  twenty 
years.  The  fine  horse  for  driving  and  riding  is 
never  going  out  of  fashion,  and  just  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  great  marts  in  New  York  they  are  in 
very  active  demand  both  for  home  and  for  foreign 
use.  And  in  this  matter  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity there  is  this  important  consideration — it  costs 
not  a  penny  more  to  breed,  raise,  and  keep  a  good 
horse  than  a  poor  one.  The  horse  which  at  five 
years  old  will  command  $500  at  auction  has  not 
necessarily  cost  his  breeder  one  dollar  more  than 
the  misshapen  thing  which  is  knocked  down  in 
derision  by  the  auctioneer  at  $45.  Quality  is 
what  counts  to-day  and  what  will  count.  Let 
our  farmers  achieve  that  and  they  will  solve  a 
problem  the  present  working  out  of  which  shows 
that  in  seven  years  they  have  lost  in  wealth  some- 
thing like  $500,000,000. 

When  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  I  look 
to  the  future  I  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  hopeful- 
ness. The  demand  for  our  horses  from  abroad 
is  growing  steadily.  It  has  not  reached  large 
proportions  as  yet.  but  there  are  foreign  buyers 
at  all  of  our  sales,  and  the  excellence  of  our  care 
fully  bred  horses  for  cavalry  purposes  is  highl} 
appreciated  by  those  foreign  oflBcers  acquainted 
with  them.  Our  home  market  for  really  good 
horses  will  grow  with  our  population  and  our 
wealth  ;  the  demand  from  abroad  will  increase 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  breeding  the 
best  all-round  good-for-any-kind-of-thing  horses 
in  all  the  world. 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  USE  TO-DAY. 

THE  July  McClure's  opens  with  an  article  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  on  *■  *  The  Automobile 
Up  to  Date,"  telling  what  it  costs  nowadays  to 
have  and  to  operate  a  ''horseless  carriage,"  how 
it  is  run,  and  what  it  will  do.  He  promptly 
gives  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
by  telling  us  that  what  was  yesterday  a  mere 
mechanical  toy  is  to-day  a  gigantic  industry  ; 
and  that  between  January  1  and  May  1  of  this 
year  companies  with  the  aggregate  capitalization 
of  more  than  $388,000,000  have  been  organized 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia for  the  sole  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
running  these  vehicles.  Eighty  establishments 
are  now  engaged  in  building  them,  and  200  dif- 
ferent types  of  the  machines  are  being  made, 
with  nearly  100  different  methods  of  propulsion. 
New  York  City  now  has  100  electric  cabs  and 
will  have  200  more  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made. 
Some  scores  of  delivery  wagons  are  in  operation, 
and  Chicago  is  trying  a  motor  ambulance.  Motor 
trucks  are  at  work  in  various  cities,  and  a  motor 
gun-carriage  for  the  army  is  being  prepared.  The 
Santa  F6  Railroad  has  ordered  a  number  of  auto- 
motor  coaches  for  an  Arizona  mountain  route, 
and  two  cities  at  least  are  using  self-propelling 
fire-engines.  Mr.  Winton's  recent  trip  in  his 
automobile  over  the  720  miles  from  Cleveland  to 
New  York,  with  tlie  international  challenges  that 
have  followed,  has  aroused  especial  public  inter- 
est at  the  time  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  will 
appear,  and  several  automobilists  are  now  on 
their  way  from  New  England  to  San  Francisco. 

Of  course  we  are  behind  France,  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  the  roads  in  France  are  vastly 
better,  and  so  far  but  one  or  two  automobiles  are 
capable  of  traveling  on  even  fairly  bad  roads.  In 
France  an  automobile  club  has  1,700  members, 
and  at  its  last  exhibition  1,100  vehicles  were 
shown,  representing  every  conceivable  model 
from  milk- wagons  to  fashionable  broughams. 

Dismissing  the  almost  numberless  variations  of 
types,  the  automobiles  now  in  use  in  America 
are  easily  classified  into  the  electric  wagons,  the 
stqam  wagons,  and  the  gasoline  wagons.  The 
electric  vehicle  has  many  advantages,  especially 
for  the  city.  It  is  practically  noiseless  and 
odorless  and  nearly  free  from  vibrations.  It 
cannot  explode,  will  climb  ordinary  hills,  and 
will  give  all  speeds  from  two  miles  up  to  twenty 
or  more.  Its  mechanism  has  been  made  so 
simple  that  one  can  learn  to  manage  it  in  an  hour 


or  two.  But  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  the  electric  vehicle  has  some  decided 
disadvantages  as  yet.  In  the  first  place  it  must 
be  very  heavy.  To  carry  two  people  it  must 
weigh  nearly  a  ton.  The  battery  itself  weighs 
about  900  pounds.  It  costs  more  than  any  other 
kind.  Finally,  its  use  for  the  country  is  limited 
as  yet  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  recharged  about 
every  twenty  miles  or  so. 

THE    COST    OF    AN    ELECTRIC    CARRIAGE. 

A  good  electric  carriage  for  family  use  cannot 
now  be  obtained  for  much  less  than  $2,000, 
though  cheaper  ones  are  advertised.  One  of  the 
large  manufacturers,  the  Columbia  Automobile 
Company,  has  made  a  comparison  showing  in  an 
interesting  way  the  difference  in  cost  between 
horse  and  electric  delivery  wagons. 

FIRST  COST. 


HORSE  WAGONS. 

Wagon $380.00 

Two  horses  at  $125 250.00 

Harnesses 75.00 


$705.00 


ELECTRIC  WAGONS. 

Electric  wagon  com- 
plete  $2,250.00 


MAINTENANCE  PER  YEAR. 


HORSE  WAGONS. 

Interest  on  investment 
at  5  per  cent $35.25 

Stabling  two  horses  at 
$36.50  both  or  $18J35 
each,  per  month 438.00 

Shoeing  two  horses 30.00 

Harness  repairs,  two 
horses 20.00 


$523.25 


ELECTRIC  WAGONS. 

Interest  on  investment 
at  5  per  cent $112.50 

Cost  of  electric  cur- 
rent at  ordinary  cen- 
tral station,  rates  for 
12,000  miles  per  year  300.00 


Or: 


$412.50 


Interest $112.50 

Current,  if  generated 
in  private  plant....    21.30 

$133  JO 

*  *  In  this  table  we  omitted  to  mention  repairs 
or  the  expense  of  a  driver,"  the  Columbia  people 
said,  * '  because  we  calculate  that  they  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.  And  battery  deterioration 
will  offset  horse  deterioration.  But  in  using  the 
electric  vehicle  all  stable  odors  and  flies  are  done 
away  with,  and  a  second  man  is  never  necessary 
to  *  watch  the  horse. '  Moreover,  an  electric 
wagon  can  be  kept  in  a  quarter  of  the  usual  stable 
space,  or  even  in  the  store  itself." 

Mr.  Baker  gives  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  uses  to  which  electric  wagons  are  now  put  in 
the  city.  One  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
uses  is  for  the  purpose  of  doctors  in  reaching 
their  patients  quickly. 

THE    GASOLINE    MOTOR. 

The  gasoline  motor  on  its  part  has  its  advan- 
tages.    It  is  equally  successful  both  in  the  city 
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and  in  the  country,  is  much 
lighter  than  the  electric  vehicle, 
requires  no  charging  station,  and 
is  comparatively  cheap.  All  Che 
famous  long-distance  races  and 
rides  have  been  made  in  these 
machines.  But  nearly  all  the 
gasoline  vehicles  are  subject  to 
slight  vibrations,  due  to  the  mo- 
tor. It  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  odors  of 
burnt  gases,  and  they  are  never 
self- stopping,  it  being  necessary 
to  give  the  piston  an  initial  im- 
pulse by  hand.  Nor  are  they 
quite  as  simple  in  management  as 
the  electric  vehicle  ;  but  they  can 
go  on  much  rougher  roads  and  at 
almost  any  speed.  It  is  said  that 
Baron  de  Knyff  made  SO  miles 
an  hour  for  a  short  run. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  fuel 
it  takes  to  run  a  gasoline  wagon. 
The  American  Motor  Company  builds  a  pnaeton 
that  will  run  100  miles  on  five  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, which  cost  barely  a  half  dollar.  In  first 
cost,  too,  they  are  cheaper  than  the  electric  ve- 
hicle, a  highly  serviceable  machine  being  obtain- 
able  for  $1,000.  The  National  Motor  Carriage 
Company  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  running  a  family  carriage  by 
gasoline  with  the  cost  of  running  it  by  horse  : 

OASOLIKE  MOTOR  VEHICLE. 

QriBloalcostof  vehicle (IJWCOO 

Cost  at  operation.  1  cent  per  mile,  twenty-flve  mllm 

perdiy (M.SO 

New  sets  ol  tires  darlne  Ave  ysare 100.00 

Repalnan  motor  and  vehicle IfiO.DO 

Painting  vehicle  tour  Hraes 100.00 

Storing  and  care  or  vehicle,  tlOOperyear fiOO.OO 

ti,ao6jiO 


HORSE  AND  VEHICLE. 


Original  cost  of 
CoBt  of  keeplDE  1 
Repairs  on  vehit 


PttKtl" 


rue,  KW  per  ii 
..includfngrt 

r«Opr  yeal 


onth.  Ave  years... 
bber  tires 


"  At  the  end  of  five  years,"  said  Mr.  "Wins- 
low,  "  the  motor  vehicle  ahould  be  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  while  the  value  of  the  hoi-se  and 
carriage  would  be  doubtful.  There  is  always 
the  possibility  that  at  least  one  of  the  horses  may 
die  in  five  years,  while  the  motor  vehicle  can  al- 
ways be  repaired  at  a  comparatively  nominal 
cost.  But  even  assuming  that  the  relative  value 
of  each  is  the  same  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
cost  of  actual  maintenance  during  that  period 
would  be  $1,306.50  for  the  motor  vehicle  and 
♦2,280  for  the  horse  and  vehicle,  or  $973.50  in 


favor  of  the  motor  vehicle.  This  comparison  is 
really  doing  more  than  justice  to  the  horse,  be- 
cause a  motor  vehicle  can  do  the  work  of  three 
horses  without  injury." 

STEAM    ANn    OTHEB   TEHICLBB. 

The  most  successful  steam  vehicles  have  been 
those  applied  to  the  heavier  grades  o£  wagons, 
like  trucks,  flre -engines,  and  omnibuses,  bat 
several  American  manufacturers  have  produced 
steam  buggies  and  runabouts.  They  are  easily 
started  and  stopped,  but  there  is  the  disadvantage 
of  a  slight  cloud  of  steam  escaping  from  the 
exhaust,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  noise. 
Moreover,  in  some  cities  there  are  regulations 
against  the  operation  of  steam  engines  except  by 
licensed  engineers. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  use  of 
compressed  air  for  heavy  trucks,  and  some  im- 
mense corporations  have  been  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  that  power.  Mr,  Baker,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  only  one  truck  in  actual  opera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  steel  tubes 
holding  the  compressed  air  the  vehicles  are  very 
heavy,  and  must,  like  the  electric  vehicles,  re- 
turn to  a  charging  station  after  traveling  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  In  addition,  there  are  vehicles 
run  by  carbonic-acid  gas  and  by  alcohol,  wlyle 
one  inventor  in  Chicago  has  built  a  truck  com- 
bining gasoline  and  electric  power — a  truck  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  eight  tons. 

The  French  have  formally  adopted  the  word 
"automobile"  for  all  kinds  of  self-propelling 
vehicles,  and  Ihey  call  the  driver  the  ehauffevr, 
or  stoker. 
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FROM  HEW  YORK  TO  BOSTON  BY  TROLLEY. 

IN  Aimlee's  Magazine  for  August  Mr,  Herinan 
■  D.  White  describeB  a  novel  journey  he  re- 
cently made  between  New  York  and  Boston.  It 
will  be  news  to  many  people  that  all  but  a  few 
miles  of  the  route  from  one  city  to  the  other  may 
now  be  covered  by  trolley  cars.  Mr.  White 
made  the  trip  by  that  kind  of  conveyance  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  interesting  scenery  on  the 
way.      He  saya : 

"The  trip  can  be  made  in  thirty  hours  of 
constant  riding.  The  lines  of  the  various  com- 
panies which  make  up  the  continuous  journey 
meet  end  to  end  and  car  to  car.  There  are  no 
delays  to  speak  of,  for  the  cars  of  the  various 
companies  run  every  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes.  Fifty-four  payments  of  five  cents  each 
will  carry  the  passenger  over  the  entire  connected 


trolley  service.  This  must  be  augmented  by 
$1.16  in  railroad  tares,  unless  the  shorter  gaps 
in  the  trip  are  traversed  on  foot.  Lastly,  there 
are  country  hotels  in  the  small  towns  which  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  a  night  at  such  reasonable 
rates  that  the  journey  can  be  made  leisurely  and 
yet  inexpensively,  and  the  total  outlay  remains 
within  the  limit  of  a  first-class  pass^e  by  train 
to  Boston." 

"At  the  cry  of  the  conductor,  'Boston  Com 
mon — all  out  1  '  the  passenger  will  know  that  his 
journey  is  over.  We  may  venture  that  any  one 
used  to  rapid  railroad  travel  will  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  has  come  241  miles  by  this 
novel  method.  Progress  has  been  so  insensible, 
so  much  like  a  short  car  ride  in  your  home 
town,  that  all  these  pleasant  miles  have  gone  for 
nothing.  And  yet  such  is  the  record — 194  miles 
by  trolley,  47  by  railroad,  and  all  at  a  total  out- 
lay of  $3.86.'' 


THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  August  MeClwe's  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
gives  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
accomplished  in  his  great  scheme  of  building  a 
railroad  from  the  Cape  through  Africa  and  why 
Mr.  Rhodes  wants  to  do  it.  As  to  the  reasons 
for  building  the  road,  Mr.  Stead  wittily  says 
that  so  far  aa  the  outer  causes  are  concerned,  the 
first  is  that  it  has  fascinated  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  the  second  and  hardly  less  po- 
tent reason  is  the  fact  that  the  Cape  and  Cairo 
both  begin  with  the  letter  C.  Mr.  Stead  shows 
that  the  road  is  not  really  wanted  for  imperial  or 
military  reasons,  and  that  still  less  can  it  hope  to 
be  a  good  financial  investment  No  through  traffic 
of  any  kind  is  ready  to  go  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo,  these  two  termini  have  nothing  in  common 
that  would  make  traffic,  and  the  building  of  the 
line  will  cost  between  $50,- 
000,000  and  $100,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  and 
the  further  intervention  of 
a  solid  block  of  German 
territory  across  which  the 
road  must  go,  Mr.  Rhodes 
proposes  to  build  it.  He 
has  already  got  well  under 
way  with  the  telegraph  line 
that  is  to  traverse  Africa. 
Out  of  a  total  distance  of 
6,600  miles  nearly  half  has 
been  wired.  Although  this 
project  will  cost  some  $2, - 
500,000,  it  is  on  a  more 
substantial  footing  than  the 
railroad  scheme,  because 
Mr.  Rhodes  can  reduce  the 
price  per  word  of  cabling 
from  London  to  Cape  Colony  to  84  centa,  as 
gainst  $1.20,  the  present  cable  toll,  and  still  pay 
dividends.  Mr.  Rhodes  began  his  end  of  the 
line  by  building  600  miles  of  railroad  from 
Vryburg,  in  Bechuanaland,  to  Bulawayo,  in  Rho- 
desia, at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  and  this  section 
has  been  profitable.  Further  on  250  miles  have 
been  surveyed,  and  then  still  150  miles  remain  to 
cross  before  the  line  I'eaches  the  Zambesi,  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  hopes  to  cross  in  five  years'  time. 

THE    ESTIHATED   COST   NORTH   OF   THE    ZAMBBSI. 

"Up  to  this  point  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  may 
be  said  to  have  materialized  or  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  materialize.  North  of  the  Zambesi  the 
line  exists  only  on  paper  and  in  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Rhodes.  No  regular  survey  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  line  of 
route  at  present  contemplated  may  be  abandoned. 
The  telegraph  route,  for  instance,  differs  widely 
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from  that  which 
the  railroad  will 
follow.  It  is  easy 
to  sling  a  tele- 
graph wire  across 
ravines  witliout 
regard  to  gra- 
dients which 
would  baffle  the 
engineer  of  a 
railioad  The 
telegraph  iine 
crosses  Portu 
guese  terriloi  \ 
atleteandmakes 
Its  way  to  Klan 
tyre  and  then 
skirts  Lake  Ny 
assa  to  Karonga 
The  original  de 
sign  of  the  road 
18  to  run  It  west 
of  Zumbo  mid 
WSJ  between Nj 
ai  a  and  Bang 
weolo  along  a 
healthy  open  pla 
teau  which  skirts 
the  Loango  \  al 
Jey  to  Lake 
Cheroma,  220 
miles  north  of 
the  Z  am  be  si. 
From  thence  it 
will    strike    280 

miles  across  country  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  line 
from  Bulawayo  to  Tanganyika  is  estimated  at 
about  $15,000,000—900  miles  at  about  $16,000 
per  mile.  Land  costs  nothing,  labor  is  cheap.  In 
the  diamond  mines  Mr.  Rhodes  pays  his  stalwart 
native  as  much  aa  $300  a  year.  But  on  the  Zam- 
besi labor  is  plentiful  at  $18  per  annum.  The 
men  employed  in  pegging  out  the  telegraph  line 
between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  are  paid  in  a  cur- 
rency of  calico  estimated  at  less  than  $1  a  month. 
The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  great,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  crossing  of  the  valley  of 
the  Zambesi  and  the  rapid  descent  from  the 
plateau  to  the  shores  of  the  Tanganyika. 

'  ■  Nothing  has  yet  been  arranged  with  the 
German  Government  for  the  railroad  right  of 
way  across  German  East  Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes 
ia  not  worrying  himself  about  what  must  be  done 
five  years  hence.  He  is  content  to  arrange  for 
the  immediate  necessities  of  the  colony  which 
bears  bis  name.  Not  until  1004  will  he  be  able 
to  cross  the  Zambesi,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the 


Zambesi  to  the  southern  frontier  of  German  East 
Africa.  What  v/ill  happen  then  it  is  premature 
to  discuss  today.  Mr.  Rhodes,  no  doubt,  be- 
lieves that  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  terms 
whereby,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  he  will  be  permitted  to  carry 
his  line  through  to  (Iganda." 

"Such,  in  brief,  is  a  sketch  o!  the  Cape  td 
Cairo  line  It  is  the  first  great  trunk  railroad 
eier  designed  to  span  a  continent  from  north  to 
sauth  It  IS  the  first  railroad  projected  to  cross 
the  equator  a!  right  angles,  and  the  only  railroad 
in  the  world  which  has  ever  been  designed  to 
tioss  territorv  across  whicii  no  road,  trade  route, 
or  human  track-way  has  yet  existed.  No  gov- 
ernment IS  at  the  back  of  it.  No  financial  syn- 
dicate hopes  to  make  money  out  of  it.  That  it 
should  exist  even  in  the  realm  of  imagination  is 
due  soleij  to  the  creative  genius  of  one  man,  and 
that  the  man  who  only  three  years  ago  was 
stiipped  of  all  his  official  positions  and  solemnly 
censured  by  a  Parliamentary  committee.  But 
the  gieatness  of  Cecil  Rliodes  is  not  dependent 
upon  official  positions.  .  .  .  Tlie  Cape  to  Cairo 
railroad  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  African  Colos- 
sus falhng  atliwai't  the  continent  which  is  dom- 
inated by  his  personality." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA. 

TWO  Russians,  Prince  Ookhtomsky  and 
Vladimir  Holmstrem,  make  a  plea  in  the 
July  North  American  Riviev)  for  a  "  Russo 
American  Understanding."  Both  writers  have 
especial  reference  to  China,  where  there  is  now 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  coOperation  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  articles 
are  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Russian 
Government, 

Russia's  policy  in  china. 

These  writers  both  assert  Russia's  claims  as 
guardian  of  the  East : 

"  We  are  an  Asiatic  power,  and  as  such  must 
guard  the  East,  because  its  consolidation  means 
our  own  consolidation.  The  fear  expressed  by 
English  politicians  that  such  a  process  may  end 
in  the  absorption  of  China  is  simple  nonsense  ; 
we  may  be  forced  into  the  policy  of  absorbing  a 
nation  of  400,000,000  souls,  but  of  our  own  free 
will  we  shall  never  commit  a  piece  of  folly  which 
would  mean  the  creation  of  a  second  and  greater 
Celestial  Empire  doomed  by  its  very  vastneas  to 
lack  of  energy.  We  are  quite  sincere  in  wishing 
to  have  a  strong  and  friendly  neighbor  in  Asia, 
and  up  to  the  present  moment  it  is  the  English 
alone  who,  keeping  in  mind  their  BiniateF8Gb«iiea 
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lor  the  creation  of  &  aecond  Egypt  or  India,  have 
endeavored  to  represent  us  as  hostile  to  China 
and  a  military  aggressive  power.  Who  in  the 
whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  ag- 
gressive in  dealing  with  China  'i  England,  France, 
Japan,  and  Germany — not  Bussia.  The  English 
are  apt  to  point  out  that  our  Siberian  railroad, 
passing  as  it  does  through  Manchuria,  threatens 
tLe  independence  of  China  and  impUes  hostile 
designs  on  that  empire.  But  in  the  original  plan 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  never  so  much  as 
touched  Manchuria.  It  was  Japan's  coap  de  force 
that  showed  us  the  perils  in  store  for  ua  in  Man- 
churia unless  we  held  ourselves  on  the  alert. 
Neither  did  we  purpose  going  to  Port  Arthur  in 
a  military  capacity  ;  it  was  Germany's  occupation 
of  Kiao-Chao  that  forced  us  to  make  such  a  move. 
Nevertheless,  even  after  Germany's  raid  on  China 
numerous  voice's  were  raised  in  Bussia  against 
the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur.  I  repeat  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Russian  policy  in  Asia." 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid's  plan  of  securing  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  strengthening  the  Chi- 
nese Government  by  improving  the  ruling  class- 
es and  thus  bringing  peace  and  welfare  to  the 
Chinese  people  is  cordially  commended. 


A  striking  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  po- 
sition of  Russia  and  that  of  the  United  States  in 
their  respective  continents  : 

"  Both  are  self-contained,  self-supporting  com- 
munities, with  a  destiny  naturally  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  prominent  place  they  occupy,  each 
in  its  own  sphere  and  within  its  boundaries. 
Their  expansion  in  their  respective  continents 
has  been  a  natural  movement,  paralleled  only  in 
the  case  of  China  ;  it  has  been  peaceful  in  the 
main  and  brought  enlightenment  and  the  higher 
civilization  in  its  train.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
what  the  character  of  Russian  expansion  in  Asia 
has  been.  The  wars  that  Bussia  waged  in  Eu- 
rope were  carried  on  in  self-defense  against  the 
pressure  of  the  Teutonic  order,  against  the 
Swedes,  the  Poles,  and  the  Turks.  Russia  saved 
Europe  from  the  hordes  of  Asia,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  her  growth  enabled  the  Balkan  States  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  weight  of  which 
was  once  felt  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The 
peaceable  disposition  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  at  the 
present  century  Russia  has  never  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  Europe  :  other  nations  have  risen  in 
arms  against  her,  but  with  no  success  worth  men- 
tioning. Continuing  to  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  the  positions  of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 


we  must  remark  that  both  these  countries,  as  well 
as  China,  are,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  a  world, 
a  universe,  wherein  various  races  and  creeds  are 
brought  together  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
I  sometimes  think  that  if  ever  the  union  of  the 
churches  were  to  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
it  would  be  in  America.  Both  countries,  too, 
afford  opportunities  for  liberty  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  founded  on  genuine  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  certainly  realize  this  idea  more 
than  any  other  country.  The  czardom  of  Russia 
rests  on  a  democratic  foundation  ;  the  Russian 
czars  have  always  fought  for  the  masses  against 
the  classes  whenever  the  latter  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  oligarchy  and  caste  exclusivenoss. " 

THB   TWO   POWERS   IN    THE    FAR    KAST, 

These  writers  advocate  "  no  alliance,  no  agree- 
ment on  all  or  on  some  points  or,  indeed,  on  any 
particular  point,  but  simply  cooperation  of  a  spir- 
itual nature  founded  on  mutual  good-will  and  a 
strong  inclination   to  keep   the   peace  on  every 


"  Our  destinies,  following  their  special  lines, 
are  developing  in  such  harmony,  are  so  mys- 
teriously interwoven,  that  our  mere  existence  is 
mutually  bcneGcial.  Facts  have  responded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time  with  more  accuracy, 
more  insight,  and  more  intrinsic  signi6cance  than 
all  the  lucubrations  on  the  set  theme  that  '  blood 
is  thicker  than  water. '  At  the  present  critical 
epoch  for  the  far  Ea^t  Russia  and  America  are 
again  drawn  to  one  another  by  invisible  ties  of 
friendship  and  good-will.  The  question  of  China's 
integrity  and  independence  absorbs  the  attention 
of  all,  and  it  rests  with  Bussia  and  America,  the 
two  countries  most  naturally  and  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  development,  of  the  far  East,  to 
determine  the  fate  of  a  nation  ihat  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  self-contained,  self-supporting,  and 
typical  communities  as  they  themselves,  which  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  far  East,  which  in  the  past  has 
developed  into  an  empire  along  the  same  lines  as 
they  have,  expanding  in  a  natural  manner,  unit- 
ing various  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  capable 'in  the  future  of  developing  along 
lines  of  its  own. 

"All  depends  on  the  standpoint  taken  with 
regard  to  China  by  the  powers  that  now  comp 
into  contact  with  her.  There  are  two  views  he 
with  respect  to  China :  the  Russian  view  i 
friendly  help  to  an  empire  tottering  under  out- 
side pressure — this  is  the  conservative,  the  Asi- 
atic, the  Oriental  conception  ;  and  the  Anglo- 
German  view  of  aggressive  absorption  in  the 
name  of  reforms — which  is  the  revolutionary 
conception  of  European  outsiders,  the  Western 
conception." 
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OUR  INTEREST  IN  THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA. 

IN  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly  the  reviewer 
of  Lord  Beresford's  report  to  the  British 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  strikes  a- 
warning  note  in  our  management  of  our  inter- 
ests  in  the  East.  These  interests  he  shows  to  be 
constantly  increasing.  China's  consumption  of 
American  cotton  goods,  in  free  competition  by 
the  British,  has  increased  from  14^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  imports  eleven  years  ago  to  29^  per 
cent,  in  the  year  before  last.  The  total  volume 
of  the  United  States*  trade  with  China  repre- 
sented more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  in  1896,  the  export  trade 
with  China  having  increased  126  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  It  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  German  exports.  This  writer  thinks 
that  the  scramble  policy  is  absurd  in  the  face  of 
the  necessity  of  delicate  and  elaborate  contracts 
for  common -carrier  systems.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  China  as  a  vast  unity  under  her  na- 
tive flag  or  as  fragments  under  many  flags. 

<*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Government  is 
silently  exercising  the  utmost  vigilance  in  behalf 
of  our  commercial  privileges  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  Failure  to  do  so  might  not  be  politically 
disastrous  to  the  present  administration,  but  pos- 
terity will  not  forgive  nor  history  condone  faults 
of  omission  or  indifference  after  such  warnings 
as  have  already  been  given.  Surely  no  Ameri- 
can administration  would  seriously  contemplate 
the  establishment  of  a  dependency  or  protecto- 
rate on  the  mainland  of  China  while  our  interests 
there  may  be  safeguarded  by  international  con- 
trol and  reciprocity  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
these  securities  can  be  obtained  without  more 
definite  engagements  on  the  part  of  our  State 
Department  than  our  uninformed  public  opinion 
now  demands.  Nevertheless  the  signs  of  a 
healthy  and  growing  interest  are  numerous. 
The  American  Asiatic  Association  of  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  far  East  was  formed  last 
year,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  corre- 
sponding to  the  British  China  Association,  and 
may  in  time  possess  equal  weight.  A  very  valu- 
able document,  *  Commercial  China  in  1899,*  has 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  gives 
in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form  the  main  facts 
and  prospects  of  the  situation.  A  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  this  pamphlet  is  earnestly  to  be  desired, 
and  every  factor  is  to  be  encouraged  that  brings 
home  to  American  manufacturers  and  merchants 
the  opportunity  that  awaits  them — an  opportu- 
nity that,  by  a  wise  foreign  policy  and  far-sighted 
commercial  methods,  can  add  immensely  to  our 
trade  and  to  our  international  influence.** 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  KANO  YU  WEL 

THE  enterprising  National  Afagazine^  of  Bos- 
ton, has  in  its  August  number  an  interview 
by  a  staff  writer  with  Kang  Yu  "Wei,  the  former 
foreign  adviser  to  the  Emperor  of  China  and  at 
present  the  head  promoter  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. The  eminent  Chinaman  told  the  inter- 
viewer the  story  of  his  work  as  foreign  adviser 
to  the  Emperor,  how  he  got  that  potentate  to 
fully,  indorse  several  edicts  providing  for  the 
opening  of  schools,  the  establishment  of  newspa- 
pers, the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroad  systems,  and  other  progressive 
movements  ;  how  after  four  months  the  mandarin 
element,  aided  by  the  dowager  Empress,  suc- 
ceeued  in  driving  out  the  reform  administration. 
The  dowager  sent  out  counter- edicts,  proclaiming 
the  progressive  laws  as  false,  announcing  that 
the  Emperor  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Kang  Yu  Wei,  and  a  reward  of 
$10,000  was  placed  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive. 
The  reformer  escaped  Justin  time,  but  five  of  his 
friends  and  his  brother  were  beheaded. 

''  The  dowager  Empress  encourages  the  Rus 
sian  aggression,  because  she  herself  is  a  usurper 
and  she  hopes  to  hold  the  throne  with  Russian 
help.  She  has  discharged  all  the  officers  of  the 
army  who  were  English  and  supplied  their  places 
with  Russians,  and  every  position  which  is  held 
by  a  foreigner  she  is  gradually  turning  over  to 
the  Russians. 

*  *  One  of  our  strongest  allies  for  the  reform 
movement  in  China  is  Japan.  She  realizes  that 
as  Russia's  power  extends  in  China,  it  makes  the 
same  aggression  easier  on  Japan.  England,  too, 
is  awake  to  the  situation,  for  should  Russia, 
through  the  usurping  dowager,  seize  the  whole 
of  China,  her  interests  in  India  are  in  danger 
and  an  invasion  would  be  a  simple  matter.  Ger- 
many's attitude  we  find  to  be  one  which  will 
follow  a  movement  such  as  we  propose  for  the 
reformation  of  China,  but  she  will  not  lead. 

AN   APPEAL   TO   AMERICA. 

*<What  about  America?  That  is  the  impor- 
tant question.  We  hope  to  see  the  United  States 
step  in  with  England  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  alli- 
ance and  instruct  Russia  to  mind  her  business 
and  not  give  aid  to  the  usurping  dowager,  so 
that  we  may,  by  peace  or  rebellion,  establish  his 
excellency  the  Emperor  on  his  throne.  There 
can  be  no  sincerity  in  the  Czar's  peace  congress 
when  the  aggressions  on  China  are  continuing  as 
they  are.  Tlie  reforms  in  China,  as  we  desire 
them,  will  be  along  American  and  English  ways ; 
and  we  will  call  upon  these  two  countries  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  first  <  housekeeping  outfit.'  You 
cannot  but  realize  the  benefit  to  your  own  coun* 
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try  should  the  rightful  heir  be  given  his  power 
on  the  throne,  for  you  are  in  direct  connection 
with  us  and  your  new  possessions  in  Eastern 
waters  make  it  impossible  to  look  on  this  situa- 
tion without  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions. 

*'  Let  my  last  sentence  be  :  We  look  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  realization  of  what  otlierwise  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain — a  reform  in  China.  Will 
you  not  help  us  save  the  one  empire  which  has 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  nations  from  the  earli- 
est history  ?  Russian  aggression  will  ultimately 
sink  us  into  oblivion.  Tt  is  a  hard  fight,  but  we 
do  not  lose  courage,  for,  like  your  patriots  who 
gave  you  liberty,  we  are  striving  for  a  cause  that 
is  dearer  than  life. " 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

MR.  JOHN  BARRETT  has  in  Munseys  for 
August  an  article  on  *^  The  Value  of  the 
Philippines,"  in  which  he  sums  up  his  reasons 
for  thinking  that  from  his  personal  study  of  the 
islands  they  are  a  good  financial  investment  for 
the  United  States. 

**  First,  the  Philippines  afford  the  mostvalu-. 
able  field  of  development,  exploitation,  and  in- 
vestment yet  untouched  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

**  Second,  they  are  undoubtedly  richer  in  prod- 
ucts and  undeveloped  resources  than  such  simi- 
lar countries  as  Java,  Indo-China,  Siam,  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 

**  Third,  all  the  principal  British  and  German 
houses  now  doing  business  in  the  Philippines 
are  preparing  to  increase  their  capital  stock  and 
their  operations — which  to  me  is  a  most  convin- 
cing argument. 

*' Fourth,  there  is  only  one  railroad,  reach- 
ing 135  miles  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  while 
there  are  opportunities  for  new  roads  through 
fertile  and  populated  sections  which  would  re- 
quire at  least  1,000  miles  of  construction  and 
a  safe  investment  of  $50,000,000.  Following 
these  railroads  would  come  the  introduction  of  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  American  manu- 
factured products. 

*<  Fifth,  the  raising,  handling,  and  shipping 
of  the  great  export  staples  of  hemp,  sugar,  copra, 
and  tobacco  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  latter,  in  the  same  primitive  state  that  they 
were  in  fifty  years  ago.  When  American  capi- 
tal, enterprise,  and  inventive  genius  take  pos- 
session of  these  chief  industries,  they  should 
experience  a  marvelous  development.  Then  there 
is  an  extended  variety  of  other  products,  like 
coffee  and  spices,  which  are  known  to  grow  well 
in  the  Philippines  if  properly  cultivated.     Aside 


from  these  is  still  a  long  list  of  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities most  instructive  to  consider. 

*  *  Sixth,  there  is  undoubtedly  extensive  min- 
eral wealth  in  the  islands,  especially  of  iron  ore 
and  coal,  with  some  outcroppings  and  workings 
of  tin,  a  metal  that  is  becoming  such  a  valuable 
commodity.  There  is  gold,  but  that  so  far  found 
is  largely  alluvial,  with  indications  of  rich  reefs 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  ;  and  I  have  bought 
it  direct  from  natives  carrying  it  in  little  quills. 
There  are  also  antimony,  sulphur,  saltpeter,  coral, 
and  pearls — the  latter  particularly  valuable  in  the 
Sulu  group  of  islands. 

**  Seventh,  there  remains  to-day  in  the  Philip- 
pines greater  timber  wealth  than  in  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  far  East,  with  the  exception, 
possibly,  of  Borneo  and  Formosa.  Most  valuable 
and  useful  hard  and  soft  woods,  suitable  for 
shipbuilding  and  other  heavy  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  ornamentation,  are  standing  in  vast  quantities 
in  the  primeval  forest." 

Mr.  Barrett  hastens  to  add  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  bright  view  of  the  value  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions, he  would  not  advise  every  ambitious 
young  man  of  adventurous  spirit  to  go  there. 
Unless  such  a  one  has  an  engagement  by  a  relia- 
ble firm  on  a  good  salary,  or  has  at  least  $3,000 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  field, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  rash.  The  real  advantage 
to  the  American  laborer  will  come  in  the  up- 
building of  the  demand  for  American  products, 
which  in  turn  brings  better  times  and  better 
wages.  Mr.  Barrett  thinks  that  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  are  already  benefiting  de- 
cidedly. 

SHALL  WE  EVACUATE  CUBA? 

"  T^HE  Logic  of  Our  Position  in  Cuba"  is 
A  discussed  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  July  by  '  *  an  oflScer  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion," who  assumes  that  the  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States  is  desired  by  a  large 
majority  of  our  citizens,  but  that  such  a  result 
can  only  be  brought  about  through  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Cuban  people. 

According  to  this  writer,  we  are  not  making 
any  distinct  progress  in  obtaining  the  good- will 
of  the  Cuban  people.  The  military  occupation, 
he  says,  has  caused  a  feeling  of  irritation  to  be 
developed,  and  this  irritation  increases  every 
day.  ^  ^  Every  day  votes  for  annexation  are 
lost." 

'  ^  If  we  hope  for  the  eventual  annexation  of 
Cuba,  we  should  at  once  fix  an  early  date  for  our 
withdrawal  from  the  island  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  pledge  to  the  Cubans  and  to  the 
world.     If  necessary,  we  can  ask  the  Cubans  for 
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their  opinion  about  annexation  before  we  go. 
But  whether  we  do  or  not,  we  will  then  with- 
draw with  honor ;  and  we  shall  leave  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Cubans  a  sense  of  obligation  that, 
added  to  a  community  of  interests,  should  some 
day  bring  about  the  union." 

IS    CUBA     ''PACIFIED?" 

Quoting  from  the  disclaimer  made  by  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  of  any 
intention  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  island, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  pacification,  the  writer 
declares  that  the  **  pacification  "  of  Cuba  is  now 
accomplished. 

<*City  for  city,  the  towns  of  Cuba  are  more 
peaceful  and  orderly  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  There  never  was  a  more  docile,  quiet 
people.  When  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
was  being  considered,  last  December,  the  chiefs 
of  our  army  were  almost  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  50,000  men  would  be  required  in 
Cuba.  At  present  12,000  is  the  number  fixed 
upon  by  the  Government.  These  troops  have 
practically  nothing  to  do.  All  reports  of  *  ban- 
dits *  are  zealously  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  by  correspondents,  and  half  of  them  are 
lies.  The  country  is  as  quiet,  as  *  pacified  '  as  it 
(?ver  has  been  or  ever  will  be.  The  *  pacifica- 
tion '  has  been  '  accomplished. '  It  is  time  for  us 
lo  *  leave.'  " 
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While  admitting  that  the  army  of  occupation 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  this  oflScer 
declares  that  our  military  government  in  Cuba  as 
a  means  of  rapprochement  between  the  two  peo- 
ples is  a  failure.  He  concludes  that  we  now  have 
the  (!hoice  of  two  alternatives — to  drift  or  to 
decide. 

' '  To  decide  ;  to  carry  out  our  promise  at 
once  ;  to  take  our  troops  out  of  (Juba,  leaving 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  until  such  time 
as  they  may  prefer  annexation — that  seems  to  be 
our  proper  course. 

*'  To  drift  means  a  struggle  with  a  tremendous 
problem  under  disheartening  conditions  ;  trying 
to  help  tliis  people  in  the  face  of  daily  increasing 
opposition,  ingratitude,  irritation,  suspicion.  It 
m(*ans  a  postponement  of  the  settUiment  of  prob- 
l(ims  connected  with  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  island.  It  means  a  failure  to  fulfill  a  solemn 
pledge. 

'  •  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  ea«e  with 
which  revolutions  are  gotten  up  in  Spanish- 
American  countries,  to  drift  may  mean  eventually 
a  revolt. 

' '  And  no  matter  how  largo  or  how  small  a  re- 
volt against  us  in  Cuba  might  bo  (it  often  hap- 


pens that  the  smallest  bands  are  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with),  no  glory  would  be  ours  in  quelling 
it,  whether  we  lost  in  the  struggle  tens  or  thou- 
sands or,  like  the  Spaniards,  tens  of  thousands 
of  men.  And  it  will  be  time  then  for  the  enemies 
of  our  republic  to  laugh.  For  the  Spanish  will 
seem  to  have  made  good  their  claim  that  the  war 
of  1898  was  one  of  pure  aggression,  inspired  hf 
the  lust  for  territory." 

THE  PORTO  RICAN  DOLLAR. 

AN  article  by  Mr.   James  D.  Whelpley  in  the 
July  Forum  gives  many  fresh  and  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  currency  of  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Whelpley  says  : 

**  It  is  unfortunate,  for  many  reasons,  that 
Congress  did  not  find  time  during  the  last  ses- 
sion to  arrive  at  some  scheme  of  adjustment  for 
the  financial  system  of  Porto  Rico.  Complaints 
of  confusion  are  numerous,  and  the  business  of 
the  island  is  seriously  hampered  by  uncertainty 
as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  money  in  circula- 
tion. 

*' Porto  Rico  was  the  only  Spanish  possession 
which  had  a  coinage  distinctly  its  own,  and  the 
readjustment  of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  island 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  this  special  coin- 
age has  a  face  value  which,  while  greater  than 
the  bullion  represented,  is  less  than  that  of 
American  money  of  similar  denomination. 

**  When  Porto  Rico  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  the  currency  of  the  island  consisted  of  the 
following  coins,  viz. :  silver  pesos,  or  dollars  ; 
copper  centavos,  or  cents  ;  and  twenty -centavo 
and  forty. centavo  silver  pieces.  The  smaller 
silver  pieces  corresponded  to  the  regular  Spanish 
coinage,  but  the  peso,  or  dollar,  was  distinctly 
Porto  Rican  and  was  so  stamped,  and  it  was 
against  the  law  either  to  export  or  to  import 
it.  The  Porto  Rican  dollar  contains  about  41 
cents'  worth  of  silver,  its  comparative  value  in 
that  respect  relatively  to  the  American  dollar 
being  about  93.5  to  100.  The  origin  of  this 
special  dollar  is  unique  in  the  history  of  currency. 

SILVER    AND    THE    RATE    OF    EXCHANGE. 

♦'Before  1877  plenty  of  gold  circulated  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  an  English  pound  was  worth 
from  $4.H5  to  $5.  A  rise  of  the  sterling  ex- 
change to  %5. 10  was  then  an  extraordinary  event. 
In  1871)  a  European  banking  concern  bought,  at 
the  rate  of  06^,  all  the  existing  slave  bonds,  and 
although  the  purchase  was  made  for  gold,  the 
firm  was  allowed  to  pay  in  Mexican  silver.  After 
that  purchase  M(5xican  silver  became  the  cur- 
rency of  the  island  and  all  the  gold  disappeared. 

'<  Ah  long  as  the  value  of  silver  was  kept  up 
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throughout  the  world  the  Porto  Rican  rfites  of 
exchange  on  London  and  New  York  could  not 
fluctuate  much,  and  depended  solely  upon  the 
supply  and  demand.  In  1885  a  Mexican  dollar 
could  still  be  sold  at  from  85  to  87-J-  cents  gold, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  was  from 
15  to  18  per  cent.  Silver  then  began  to  decline  ; 
the  merchants  of  Porto  Rico  found  it  a  profitable 
business  to  import  Mexican  silver  against  their 
bills  on  New  York  and  London  ;  and  the  result- 
ing rapid  and  constant  increase  of  the  supply  of 
Mexican  silver  in  Porto  Rico  still  further  con- 
tributed to  the  upward  tendency  in  the  price  of 
exchange. 

*  *  It  now  became  incumbent  upon  the  Spanish 
Government  to  do  something  to  check  the  further 
decline  of  values  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  1886  the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars 
was  prohibited  in  the  hope  of  limiting  the  stock 
of  currency  to  the  then  existing  amount.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  make  the 
rates  of  foreign  exchange  independent  of  the 
actual  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  in  circulation 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  make  them  more 
stable.  Soon  after  this  the  United  States  en- 
acted the  Sherman  silver  purchase  law,  and  the 
price  of  silver  again  went  up.  The  exportation 
of  Mexican  dollars  from  Porto  Rico  then  became 
profitable,  exchange  rapidly  declined,  and  the 
stock  of  currency  in  the  island  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Later  the  price  of  silver  again  declined, 
and  in  the  years  following  1890  the  importation 
of  Mexican  dollars  into  Porto  Rico  became  a  very 
profitable  business.  That  it  was  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  shown  by  the  great  increase 
in  the .  amount  of  silver  currency  in  the  island 
and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of 
foreign  exchange. 

A    SPECIAL   COINAGE    INSTITUTED    BY    SPAIN. 

'<  The  Spanish  Government,  having  exhausted 
^ts  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  impart  5ome  sta- 
bility to  the  currency  of  Porto  Rico,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  stop  the  illegal  importation  of 
Mexican  dollars,  decided,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1895,  to  create  a  special  currency  for  this  colony. 
Spain  then  caused  to  be  coined  the  present  Porto 
Rican  dollars,  and  exchanged  them  for  all  legally 
circulating  Mexican  dollars — those  dollars  coined 
during  and  before  the  year  1886.  These  coins 
were  easily  distinguishable,  the  coinage  year  be- 
ing stamped  on  every  Mexican  dollar,  as  it  is 
upon  the  American.  The  rate  of  exchange  was 
95  cents  in  the  new  Porto  Rican  dollar  for  one 
Mexican  dollar.  The  substitution  of  one  for  the 
other  was  effected  within  ten  days,  and  from 
January  1,  1896,  the  new  Porto  Rican  dollar  was 
tho  only  legal  currency  in  the  island." 


During  the  past  three  years,  although  the  ex- 
ports from  Porto  Rico  have  been  greater  than 
the  imports,  foreign  exchange  has  risen. 

*  *  The  troubles  in  Cuba  brought  about  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  among  the  capitalists  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution a  great  deal  of  money  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  sent  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Europe.  This  demand  for  foreign  exchange  in- 
creased its  price,  and  despite  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  it  rose  continually. 

'^  During  1896  exchange  ranged  from  50  to  61 
per  cent. ;  in  1897  from  60  to  74  per  cent. ;  and 
in  1898,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  it  ranged  from  70 
to  80  per  cent.  The  balance  of  trade  during  all 
this  time  was  very  much  in  favor  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  but  for  the  exceptional  withdrawal  of  capital 
above  mentioned  exchange  would  undoubtedly 
have  fallen  below  the  general  average  of  50  per 
cent.,  which  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of 
the  new  currency  in  1896." 

THE    PRESENT    PROBLEM. 

<  <  The  problem  that  confronts  the  United  States, 
therefore,  in  readjusting  the  finances  of  Porto 
Rico,  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  native  coinage  and 
to  substitute  therefor  American  money  of  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  value.  Twp  things  must  be 
considered  in  making  the  exchange.  One  is  that 
the  Porto  Rican  silver  dollar  is  worth  more  to  the 
people  who  have  it  than  it  is  to  the  United  States 
as  bullion.  The  other  is  that  the  people  have 
yet  to  be  educated  to  a  different  standard  of 
value  than  that  to  which  they  have  become  ac- 
customed. The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
injure  the  immense  business  interests  of  the  isl- 
and or  to  force  a  violent  and  radical  change  upon 
a  million  people  who  are,  in  their  way,  intelligent 
and  self-governing.  Not  only  this,  but  many 
foreigners — especially  Germans — have  large  in- 
vestments in  Porto  Rico,  and  their  interests  also 
must  be  considered.  .  .  .  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $25,000,000  is  outstanding  in  mortgages 
on  land  and  $25,000,000  or  more  in  current  in- 
debtedness. This  $50,000,000  was  all  handled 
on  a  silver  basis  at  a  rate  of  exchange  varying 
from  $1.15  to  $1.70  in  silver  for  $1  m  gold. 
The  contracts  do  not  specify  gold  or  silver,  but 
*  pesos, '  the  dollars  of  the  country.  Should  the 
Porto  Rican  money  be  retired  by  the  United 
States  at  its  bullion  value  and  American  money 
be  suddenly  substituted,  debtors  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  and  money-lenders  made  rich.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  should  re- 
tire the  Porto  Rican  dollar  at  its  bullion  value, 
it  would  cause  a  heavy  loss  to  those  who  have 
furnished  tho  capital  to  develop  the  country." 
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THE  MAKINO  OF  MODERN  OERMANY. 

IT  is  a  brilliant  article  which  Mr.  Henry  Oust 
contributes  to  the  National  Review  under 
the  heading  of  *<  The  Genesis  of  Germany."  He 
begins  by  remarking  that  during  the  last  forty 
years  a  new  Europe  and  a  new  world  have  been 
created.  The  world  of  to-day  is  more  different 
from  the  world  of  1860  than  that  from  the 
world  of  Queen  Anne.  Most  amazing  is  the 
emergence  of  Germany.  He  indulges  in  a  curi- 
ous comparison  between  the  rise  of  modern 
Germany  and  the  rise  of  modern  Japan.  *  <  The 
date  and  period  of  their  evolution  is  the  same. 
The  antecedent  conditions,  the  methods,  the  re- 
sults have  much  in  common." 

1500  TO  1700 FROM  ZENITH  TO  NADIR. 

But  he  focuses  his  attention  on  Germany  ;  for 
'*  Germany  has  got  to  be  understood. "  So  *'  for 
rough  consideration  "  he  takes  three  years  in  the 
history  of  Germany  and  groups  his  searchings 
about  them — the  years  1500,  1700,  and  1900. 

**  In  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Germany  stood  first  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  the  thought,  the  daring, 
and  the  great  protest  that  were  to  half .  Europe 
as  a  pillar  of  fire,  lighting  forward  to  freedom 
and  to  strength,  spread  over  Germany  a  thick 
and  blinding  darkness.  It  needed  the  scourging 
and  the  agony  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  control." 

WHAT    LED    TO    THE   ABYSS. 

Mr.  Gust  then  traces  to  geography  and  history 
the  two  opposing  tendencies  of  the  German  spirit. 
The  vast  spaces  between  the  communities  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  developed  a  localism 
which  became  particularism,  while  the  memory 
of  the  empire  fostered  a  curious  cosmopolitanism. 
The  intense  passion  for  liberty  which  belonged  to 
the  race  intensified  the  particularism  ;  but  con- 
centrated particularism  must  needs  become  abso- 
lutism. So  political  tyranny  flourished,  and  un- 
der it  an  unrestrained  freedom  of  personal  thought. 
These  processes  brought  about  the  failure  of  the 
Reformation  and  all  but  ruined  Germany.  The 
writer  proceeds  : 

**The  year  1700  finds  Germany  in  her  lowest 
abyss.  ...  If  nations  have  a  soul  the  soul  of 
Germany  was  dead.  One  thing  alone  prolonged 
a  choking  and  flickering  life — the  individual 
man  ;  local,  particularist,  mock  cosmopolitan,  and 
hardly  conscious,  yet  alive ;  with  his  mind  the 
more  active  and  more  open,  whether  to  reason  or 
error,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  effective 
public  life.  And  it  was  the  individual  who  was 
to  save  Germany,  and  his  sword  was  literature. 
The  history  of  the  next  century  lies  in  the  educa- 


tion of  the  German  man,  at  first  by  books  alone 
and  later  by  the  schooling  of  external  facts.  It 
was  the  divorce  from  facts  that  had  brought  him 
to  the  pass  of  1700." 

Half  guessed  ahead  lay  the  goal  of  free  and 
united  Germany.  The  burden  to  be  removed 
was  absolutism  and  localism.  •*  From  the  clash 
of  this  weight  and  force  were  born  the  central 
motives  of  modern  Germany.  These  were  free 
thought  and  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.** 

THE  THREE  GREAT  MAKERS. 

*'  In  the  absence  of  all  other  possible  subjects 
of  which  to  think  or  write,  the  German  thought 
and  wrote  of  himself."  Whence  pietism  and  ra- 
tionalism. Leibnitz  gave  his  people  an  ideal, 
convinced  them  they  were  alive,  taught  them  thi^ 
the  world  was  a  living  organism.  Mr.  Gust  de- 
scribes the  advent  of  the  new  makers  in  these 
vivid  sentences,  which  recall  Mazzini  at  his  best : 

* '  The  house  of  Hohenzollern  was  narrow,  ty- 
rannical, and  violent.  Prussia  was  poor^  un- 
loved, unlovely.  Berlin  in  1648  was  a  ruined 
village  of  300  souls.  But  at  the  appointed  time 
there  came  a  king,  a  maniac's  son,  who  took 
Germany  by  the  throat  and  shook  her  body  into 
life.  To  meet  him  came  another  man,  who  called 
all  Germany  within  his  lecture- room  and  woke 
her  mind,  and  to  the  shaken  body  and  the  blink- 
ing mind  there  came  a  third,  who  cried,  *  You 
have  a  soul.  * 

<  <  To  make  work  willing  ;  thought  conscious  ; 
action  responsible^ — ^this  was  the  task  of  the  mak- 
ers of  modem  Germany  ;  and  Frederic,  Lessing, 
and  Kant,  with  proper  and  almost  conscious  so- 
lemnity, assumed  so  great  an  undertaking. 

THE    ESSENCE    OF    MODERN    GERMANY. 

^Frederic  explained  by  precept,  by  practice, 
and  by  chastisement  that  a  king  and  a  subject 
were  both  servants,  that  a  German  was  as  good 
a  man  as  any  other,  and  that  if  the  German 
thought  otherwise  he  would  suffer  and  make 
others  suffer,  each  German  being  a  part  of  the 
state.  Lessing  said  :  To  feel  is  good  ;  to  think 
is  good  ;  but  all  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not 
good  or  even  expedient.  Germans  must  distin- 
guish or  they  will  suffer  and  make  others  suffer, 
each  German  being  a  part  of  the  world.  Kant 
taught  that  ideals  were  good  and  experiments 
were  good  and  human  institutions  were  good, 
but  that  beyond  and  above  all  was  another  law 
to  be  recognized  and  reverenced  ;  for  in  default 
of  obedience  Germans  will  suffer  and  cause  suf- 
fering, each  German  being  part  of  the  universe. 
In  these  three  doctrines,  tempered,  abased,  ex- 
aggerated, as  the  years  would  mold  them,  has 
lain  and  lies  the  essence  of  modem  Germany. 
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THE    SHOCK   OF   NAPOLEON. 

'  *  The  swift  steel  teeth  of  Napoleon  snapped 
upon  the  Germans  as  they  dreamed  ;  and  it  was 
for  them  to  learn,  through  bitter  years,  from 
Frederic  self- suppression  and  the  service  of  the 
whole  ;  from  Kant  the  spirit  to  endure  such  train- 
ing with  willingness  and  self-respect.  For  a  while 
the  red  sea  of  a  blind  revolution  seemed  closing 
on  the  German  people.  But  the  appointed  lead- 
ers did  not  fail.  Time  assured  their  tread  and 
experience  their  authority.  There  has  been,  per- 
haps, no  generation  of  men  when  high  service 
was  so  needed  and  so  masterfully  rendered. 
They  drank  in  all  excess  from  every  cup  and 
found  sobriety.  They  challenged  all  religion 
and  built  a  faith.  They  took  humanity  to  pieces 
and  left  it  an  organic  whole.  They  tore  down 
all  tradition  and  they  established  law.'^ 


**  SERVICE    AND    SACRIFICE. 


n 


Fichte,  Stein,  and  Hardenberg  showed  what 
was  to  be  done  : 

*  *  Service  and  sacrifice  were  the  text  of  their 
sermon,  a  doctrine  which  would  have  been  as 
alien  as  abhorrent  to  all  German  generations 
since  two  hundred  years.  The  King  must  give 
away  his  kingship  to  the  people,  the  people 
their  selves  to  the  King.  Both  king  and  people 
made  but  one.  Neither  existed  apart ;  together 
they  were  stronger  than  the  world  ;  apart  they 
were  German  names  ;  together  they  were  the 
German  nation.  The  least  as  much  as  the 
greatest  had  his  life  to  give,  and  his  life  was  all 
his  country  asked  of  him  ;  but  that  it  asked 
imperiously,  and  to  make  it  worth  the  living 
he  must*  give  it  all  and  freely.  In  the  very 
blackness  of  the  veriest  despair  Fichte  shouted 
this  truth  and  courage  to  the  Germans.  .  .  . 
And  the  nation  answered.  The  mechanic  in- 
dividualism, weary  and  surfeited  with  its  own 
monotonous  cud,  turned  eagerly  to  fresh  and 
nourishing  pastures.  The  life  of  self  found  at 
last  a  larger  and  a  freer  being  in  that  life  of  many 
selves  we  call  the  state.  The  individual  was 
not  abolished,  but,  being  one,  was  more  than 
one  as  part  of  many.  Only  so  might  individual 
life  be  life  at  all.  Fichte  translated  Kant's  rules 
for  the  individual  into  terms  of  the  national 
existence.  For  the  first  time  that  mysterious 
force  which  we  call  public  opinion  was  heard, 
and  loudly  heard,  in  Germany.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  migrations  Germany  was  one.'* 

So  Mr.  Gust  brings  us  to  the  glorious  national 
dawn  of  the  war  of  liberation.  He  has  done 
good  service  by  recalling  at  this  time  of  sordid 
competition  in  commerce  and  diplomacy  the 
sublime  enthusiasms  which  preceded  and  attended 
the  new  birth  of  the  Vaterland. 


ENGLAND  AS  THE  WORLD'S  LANDLORD. 

THIS  is  the  prospect  held  out  by  *  *  Ritortus  " 
in  the  July  Contemporary.  Landlord  not 
by  conquest,  but  by  investment  of  capital.  So 
he  calls  his  theme  **The  Imperialism  of  British 
Trade."  His  point  of  departure  is  the  much- 
talked- of  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  He 
sees  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  in  this  excess — 
quite  the  contrary.  It  marks  to  him  the  grow- 
ing rent-roll  of  John  Bull,  landlord  of  the  planet. 
He  surveys  England's  commercial  development 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
time  and  reaches  these  conclusions  : 

**The  rising  rivalry  of  our  competitors  in 
manufactures,  together  with  our  one  sided  free- 
trade  policy,  would  not  only  have  prevented  us 
from  progressing  any  further  in  manufactures 
and  wealth,  but  would  surely  have  landed  us  in 
a  most  undesirable  position  if  the  expanding  and 
conquering  power  of  our  capital  had  not  come  to 
our  rescue.  We  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of 
this  momentous  fact.  .  .  .  Our  chief  power  no 
longer  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  our  industry. 
It  is  shifting  gradually  and  leaning  more  and 
more  on  capital. 

NO  LONGER  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

**  Disraeli,  in  his  <  Sybil,'  remarks  that  in  a 
commercial  country  like  England  every  half  cen- 
tury develops  some  new  and  vast  source  of  pub- 
lic wealth  which  brings  into  national  notice  a 
new  and  powerful  class.  A  couple  of  centuries 
ago  a  Turkey  merchant  was  the  great  creator  of 
wealth ;  the  West  India  planter  followed  him ; 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  appeared  the  nabob. 
The  above  types  described  by  Disraeli  in  turn 
merged  in  the  land  and  became  English  aristo- 
crats. .  .  .  The  expenditure  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  produced  the  loan- monger,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  nabob,  and  the  application  of  science 
to  industry  developed  the  manufacturer.  He  in 
his  turn  is  now,  slowly  but  surely,  disappearing 
before  the  foreign  investor.  The  balance  of 
power  removes  from  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham to  St.  Swithin's  Lane  and  Lombard  Street. 
England  could  not  remain  the  workshop  of  the 
world  ;  she  is  fast  becoming  its  creditor,  its 
mortgagee,  its  landlord." 

JOHN    BULL    AS    FOREIGN    INVESTOR. 

The  writer  finds,  *  *  more  or  less,  the  starting 
point  of  this  our  latest  development "  to  be  the 
limited  liability  companies  act  of  1862.  <<It 
gave  our  capital  the  great  power  of  combining 
and  the  courage  for  starting  on  its  conquering 
career."  He  gleefully  quotes  Ricardo's  letter  to 
Malthus  : 

Accumulation  of  capital  has  a  tendency  to 
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occasionally  a  paper  one  on  high  days  and  lioli- 
days  ;  the  neckerchief  is  the  mark  of  all  his 
tribe.  He  does  not  use  tooth-brush  or  handker- 
chief (except  the  latter  for  carrying  his  mid-day 
meal),  but  he  generally  gets  shaved  Saturday 
night." 

The  writer  concludes  of  his  hero  : 

'  *  It  is  he  that  has  to  bear  the  white  man's  bur- 
den in  the  long  run.  It  is  up  to  his  standard 
that  we  are  aiming  to  raise  the  duskier  nations.'* 

Mr.  Jacobs'  paper  may  perhaps  supply  a  hint 
to  novelists  in  search  of  a  plot  and  not  afraid  of 
hard  statistical  investigation.      Now,  will  some- 
body write  the  history  of  the  *'  mean  American" 
after  this  method  ? 


THE  NEW  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

AV ALUA  BLE  survey  of  the  federative  move- 
ment in  Australia  is  contributed  to  the 
National  Review  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
one  of  the  New  South  Wales  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention.  The  writer  considers  the 
struggle  for  American  union  the  only  political 
movement  of  modern  times  among  English- 
speaking  peoples  equal  to  this  in  permanent  im- 
portance. He  recalls  at  the  outset  that  Earl 
Grey  in  1849  included  in  his  bill  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Australian  colonies  some 
clauses  empowering  two  or  more  of  the  colonies 
to  unite  under  one  government.  They  were 
struck  out  by  the  Lords.  In  1884  the  Federal 
Council  came  into  existence.  In  1889  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  launched  his  demand  for  ''a  dominion 
parliament  in  the  dominion  of  Australia."  The 
response  it  awakened  led  him  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  prime  ministers  with  a  view  to  ar- 
ranging a  national  convention  which  should  draft 
a  federal  constitution.  The  convention  met  in 
Melbourne  in  1890  and  reassembled  in  Sydney 
in  1891.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered his  preference  for  the  Canadian  model 
to  the  overwhelming  feeling  in  favor  of  the  less 
centralized  type  of  the  United  States.  The  draft 
constitution  of  the  1891  convention  had  substan- 
tially the  framework  of  the  draft  of  1898.  It 
was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  several  colo- 
nial parliaments.  Mr.  Reid,  Sir  Henry  Parkes' 
opponent  and  successor  in  office,  found  it  expe- 
dient, after  furious  an ti- federal  agitation,  to  take 
up  with  the  federative  movement.  He  invited 
the  other  prime  ministers  to  meet  him  at  Ilobart 
at  Christmas,  1895.  The  convention  at  last  met 
at  Adelaide  in  March,  1897  (after  Sir  Henry's 
death),  and  spent  four  and  a  half  months  with 
many  interruptions  in  drawing  up  a  federal  con- 
stitution. The  final  sitting  was  held  in  March, 
1898. 


ITS    PRINCIPLE. 

Of   the   constitution  then  drafted  the  writer 
says  : 

*'The  cardinal  feature  of  these  resolutions  is 
the  preservation  of  responsible  government  in   a 
federal  system.     The  commonwealth  of  Australia 
wuU  offer  the  first  instance  in  political  history  of 
a  federal  government  acting  on  the  peculiarly 
British   principles  of    ministerial    responsibility. 
In  the  United  States  no  member  of  the  executive 
can   hold  a  seat  in  Congress  ;   while  in  Canada 
the  appointment  of  senators  by  ministerial  nomi- 
nation and  the  provision  that  the  residue  of  un- 
allotted powers  is  with   the   Dominion   and    not 
with   the  states   make  that  form  of  government 
rather  an  example  of  a  limited  unification  than  a 
federation.      In  Australia,  however,  the   federal 
idea  has  been  rigidly  adhered   to,  except  where 
it  has  had  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cab- 
inet system. 

ITS    CONSTITUENTS. 

<'As  finally  constituted,  the  federal  parliament 
wnll  consist  of  two  houses,  both  elected  upon  an 
absolutely  popular  basis — viz. ,  manhood  suffrage 
without  plural  voting,  and  in  the  case  of  South 
Australia  with  womanhood  suffrage  as  well.  The 
federal  parliament  will  subsequently  make  a  uni- 
form suffrage  of  its  own.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  returned  by  the  several  col- 
onies according  to  population,  with  one  member 
to  about  50,000  voters;  but  no  state  will  have 
less  than  five  members.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  of  population  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  as  follows  :  New  South 
Wales,  26  ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queensland,  10  ; 
South  Australia,  7  ;  Tasmania,  5  ;  West  Aus- 
tralia, 5.  Total,  76.  The  Senate  \\i\\  consist  of 
six  members  from  each  state  which  adopts  the 
constitution  from  the  beginning,  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  colony  w^hich  comes  in  after- 
w^ard  will  be  matter  of  arrangement.  The  federal 
parliament  can  only  exercise  the  authority  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution." 

ITS    ADOPTION. 

Mr.  Wise  then  recounts  the  progress  of  the 
federation  struggle  among  the  people.  The  ref- 
erendum yielded  the  following  result  : 


For 

Against. 


Majorities 
fortliebiU. 


New 
Soiitli 
Wales. 


66.22S 


6,6:37 


Victoria. 


100,520 
a2,0»9 


78,421 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


:«,800 
I7,:ia) 


18,480 
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makes  an  attempt  to  * '  sum  up  all  those  qualities 
of  the  mean  Englishman  which  can  be  con- 
veniently put  in  a  quantitative  form,"  and  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  the  type  which  English  civiliza- 
tion is  turning  out  to-day. 

HIS    NATIVE    PLACE. 

Arranging  all  Englishmen  according  to  the 
size  of  the  town  in  which  they  live,  the  writer 
finds  half  of  them  dwell  in  cities  of  above  30,000 
inhabitants  and  half  in  towns  of  less  size.  So 
the  mean  Englishman  will  live  in  a  town  of 
30,000  population.  By  ^'  crediting  the  center  of 
each  county  with  the  number  of  square  miles  it 
contains,"  he  finds  that  ''the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  forty  English  counties  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Warwick."  He  finds  the 
center  of  the  population  to  be  in  the  northwest 
Midlands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hinckley. 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  30,931,  is  therefore  chosen  as  the  abode 
of  the  mean  Englishman.  Arranging  all  heads 
of  English  families  according  to  their  income, 
the  mean  man,  or  *'  the  fiftieth  percentile,"  would 
fall  within  the  artisan  class  and  would  be  receiv- 
ing about  30s.  a  week  nominal  wages,  which, 
allowing  for  an  average  of  weeks  out  of  work, 
would  amount  to  a  real  wage  of  24s.  9d.  (about 
$6)  a  week. 

HIS    LIFE- STORY. 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  various 
kinds,  the  writer  ventures  on  this  biography  past 
and  future  of  his  imaginary  hero  : 

< '  William  Sproggett  was  born  at  Loughbor- 
ough on  January  12,  1864.  His  father  was 
born  in  the  same  town,  but  his  mother  migrated 
thither  from  the  countrv.  He  was  married  on 
August  20,  1892,  at  the  age  of  28.6  years,  to 
Jane  Davies  (of  Celtic  descent),  born  also  at 
Loughborough  on  January  18,  1866,  and  there- 
fore 26.6  years  of  age.  Her  father  had  come 
thither  from  the  Welsh  borders.  They  were 
married  in  church,  which  Sproggett  then  visited 
for  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood.  In  the 
seven  years  since  that  critical  period  they  have 
had  five  children — three  boys  and  two  girls. 
One  of  the  boys  has  died  in  the  interim,  and  I 
regret  to  have  to  prophesy  that  the  girl  that  is 
still  to  come  will  die  before  she  attains  five  years 
of  age.  Sproggett  left  school  in  1875,  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age  and  in  the  fourth  stand- 
ard, and  his  wife  in  1878,  when  twelve  and  in 
the  fifth  standard.  Only  his  eldest  boy  is  at 
present  at  school.  He  is  a  bright  lad,  quite  up 
to  the  average,  but  the  other  boy,  I  regret  to 
say,  will  show  signs  of  nerve  trouble  when  he 
comes  to  school  age. 


<  *  Our  hero  is  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height  and 
150  pounds  in  weight.  He  can  pull  70  pounds 
when  in  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  long  bow, 
and  his  chest  girth  is  no  less  than  36  inches. 
Jane,  his  wife,  is  naturally  inferior  to  him  in  all 
these  categories,  being  only  sixty-two  inches  in 
height,  120  pounds  in  weight,  and  can  pull  only 
40  pounds.  Both  are  of  the  same  physical  type, 
known  to  anthropologists  as  the  '  C.,'  or  ^  Anglo- 
Saxon'  type. 

<*  Notwithstanding  their  meager  diet  [of  which 
we  shall  hear  anon],  their  habit  is  stout  and  well 
covered.  On  the  whole  they  are  tolerably  healthy. 
William  has  only  had  eight  days  of  sickness  in 
the  last  year,  and  will  live  on  till  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  when  he  will  die  on  March  15,  1932, 
of  a  disease  connected  with  the  nervous  system. 
Jane  will  survive  him  nearly  three  years  and  die 
of  bronchitis. 

<*  Sproggett  is  in  a  hosiery  manufactory,  and 
began  work,  as  we  have  seen,  at  his  trade  at 
eleven  years  of  age.  He  is  (as  we  have  also 
seen)  at  present  earning  24b.  9d.  a  week,  to 
which  high  eminence  he  has  reached  after  having 
commenced  on  6d.  a  day.  Mrs.  Sproggett's 
housekeeping  money  would  probably  be  15s. 
He  works  54  hours  a  week,  and  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  his  family,  he  has  managed  to  save 
no  less  than  £21  (average),  which  is  securely 
placed  in  the  Post- Office  Savings  Bank." 

HIS    FINANCES. 

From  returns  of  *' family  budgets, "  the  writer 
informs  us  precisely  that  the  Sproggett  family 
spends  each  week  out  of  its  exiguous  income  1 3s. 
7fd.  on  food  and  drink  (including  lOfd.  on  al- 
coholic drinks),  3s.  6d.  on  rent,  8d.  on  insur- 
ance, and  on  other  items  6s.  11^.  Mr.  Jacobs 
goes  on  to  estimate  that  Mr.  Sproggett  is  prob- 
ably the  member  of  a  trade  union,  or  at  least  a 
benefit  society.  He  **  lives  in  a  house  of  four 
rooms,  two  of  which  are  at  present  used  as  bed- 
rooms, one  as  a  kitchen,  and  one  as  a  living- 
room.  "  His  capitalized  value  to  the  nation  would 
be  ab(5ut  £400  ($2,000).  He  sends  on  an  aver- 
age every  year  55  letters,  10  post-cards,  and  23 
newspapers. 

HIS    CONDUCT    AS    CITIZEN. 

He  voted  at  the  first  general  election  after  re- 
ceiving a  vote,  but  will  probably  vote  never 
again  in  any  election,  local  or  national.  He  does 
not  take  any  daily  paper,  except  occasionally  a 
sporting  sheet.  His  library  consists  of  a  Bible 
and  prayer-book  (his  wife's)  and  a  few  odd  num- 
bers of  Virtue's  '^  Shakespeare "  and  Cassell's 
**  Popular  Educator."     As  a  rule  he  bets. 

<  <  Sproggett   does   not  wear  a  collar,   except 
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PICKETT'S  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

THE  story  of  Gettysburg  is  retold  in  tlie 
American  Historical  Revietv  for  July  by 
Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes.  The  culmination  of 
the  narrative  is,  of  course,  the  account  of  the 
famous  charge  by  Pickett's  division  and  its  re- 
pulse by  the  federal  troops.  As  Mr.  Rhodes' 
version  naturally  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
any  statement  heretofore  published,  we  quote 
without  abridgment : 

longstreet's  reluctance. 

' '  Longstreet  had  no  sympathy  with  the  vigor- 
ously offensive  tactics  of  his  chief,  and  when  Lee 
on  the  morning  of  this  July  3  directed  him  to  be 
ready  after  the  bombardment  had  done  its  work 
to  make  an  attack  with  Pickett's  fresh  division 
reenforced  from  Hill's  corps  up  to  15,000  men, 
he  demurred,  arguing  that  the  assault  could  not 
succeed.  Lee  showed  a  little  impatience,  appar- 
ently made  no  reply,  and  by  silence  insisted  on 
the  execution  of  his  order.  Longstreet  took 
Pickett  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  pointed 
out  to  him  what  was  to  be  done,  and  left  him 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Alexander,  of  the  artillery, 
was  directed  to  note  carefully  the  effect  of  his 
fire,  and  when  the  favorable  moment  came  to 
give  Pickett  the  order  to  charge.  He  did  not 
like  this  responsibility  and  asked  Longstreet  for 
specific  instructions,  but  the  reply  which  came 
lacked  precision.  Still  the  artillery  must  open, 
and  when  the  fire  of  the  federal  guns  had  ceased, 
as  has  been  related,  Alexander,  looking  anxiously 
through  his  glass  at  the  points  whence  it  had 
proceeded,  and  observing  no  sign  of  life  in  the 
five  minutes  that  followed,  sent  word  to  Pickett : 

*  For  God's  sake,  come  quick.  .  .  .  Come  quick, 
or  my  ammunition  won*t  let  me  support  you 
properly. '  Pickett  went  to  Longstreet.  *  Gen- 
eral, shall  I  advance  ? '  he  asked.  Longstreet 
could  not  speak,  but  bowed  in  answer.  *Sir,' 
said  Pickett  with  a  determined  voice,  <  I  shall 
lead  my  division  forward.*  Alexander  had 
ceased  firing.  Longstreet  rode  to  where  he 
stood  and  exclaimed  :  *  I  don't  want  to  make  this 
attack.  I  would  stop  it  now  but  that  General 
Lee  ordered  it  and  expects  it  to  go  on.  I  don*t 
see  how  it  can  succeed. '  But  as  he  spoke  Pickett 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  rode  over  the  crest  of 
Seminary  Ridge  and  began  his  descent  down  the 
slope.      *  As  he  passed  me, '  writes  Longstreet, 

*  he  rode  gracefully,  with  his  jaunty  cap  raked 
well  over  on  his  right  ear,  and  his  long  auburn 
locks,  nicely  dressed,  hanging  almost  to  his 
shoulders.  He  seemed  a  holiday  soldier. '  From 
the  •  other  side  the  Union  soldiers  watched  the 
advance  of  Pickett  and  his  15,000  with  suspense, 
with  admiration.     As  they  came  forward  stead- 


ily and  in   perfect  order  with  banners    flying 
tliose  who  looked  on  might  for  the  moment  hftV) 

thought  it  a  Fourth  of  July  parade. 


THE    AWFl'L    "MOWING    DOWN 
CONFEDERATES. 


»» 


OF    THE 


"The  (confederates  had  nearly  a  mile  to  m 
across  the  valley.  As  they  descended  the  slop 
on  that  clear  afternoon  under  the  July  sun  ii 
full  view  of  their  foe,  they  received  a  dreadfo 
fire  from  the  Union  batteries,  which  had  beei 
put  in  entire  readiness  to  check  such  an  onset 
Steadily  and  coolly  they  advanced.  After  tlwg 
had  got  away  the  Confederate  artillery  reopenec 
over  their  heads,  in  the  effort  to  draw  the  deadlj 
fire,  directed  at  them  from  Cemetery  Ridge  ;  bm 
the  Union  guns  made  no  change  in  aim  and 
went  on  mowing  down  Pickett's  men.  Half  waj 
across  there  was  the  shelter  of  a  ravine.  Thet 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  breathe,  then  advanced 
again,  still  in  good  order.  A  storm  of  canistei 
came.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  The  left  stag- 
gered ;  but  nothmg  daunted,  Pickett  and  whal 
was  left  of  his  own  division  of  4,900  pressed 
on  in  the  lead.  The  other  divisions  followed. 
Now  the  Union  infantry  opened  fire.  Pickett 
halted  at  musket  range  and  discharged  a  volley, 
then  rushed  on  up  the  slope.  Near  the  federal 
lines  he  made  a  pause  <  to  close  ranks  and  mass 
for  a  final  plunge.'  In  the  last  assault  Armi- 
stead,  a  brigade  commander,  pressed  forward 
leaped  the  stone  wall,  waved  his  sword  with  his 
hat  on  it,  shouted,  <  Give  them  the  cold  steel, 
boys  !  '  and  laid  his  hands  upon  a  gun.  A  hun- 
dred of  his  men  had  followed.  They  planted 
the  Confederate  battle -flags  on  Cemetery  Ridge 
among  the  cannon  they  had  captured  and  for  the 
moment  held.  Armistead  was  shot  down  ;  Gar* 
nett  and  Kemper,  Pickett^s  other  brigadiers,  felL 
The  wavering  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  *  seemed 
appalled,  broke  their  ranks,'  and  fell  back. 
*  The  federals  swarmed  around  Pickett, '  writes 
Longstreet,  '  attacking  on  all  sides,  enveloped 
and  broke  up  his  command.  They  drove  the 
fragments  back  upon  our  lines.'  Pickett  gave' 
the  word  to  retreat. 

*  *  The  Confederates  in  charging  struck  the  front 
of  the  Second  Corps.  Hancock,  its  command- 
er, 'the  best  tactician  of  the  Potomac  army/ 
showed  the  same  reckless  courage  as  Pickett, 
and  seemed  to  be  everywhere  directing  and  en- 
couraging his  troops.  Struck  by  a  ball,  he  fell 
from  his  horse  ;  and  lying  on  the  ground,  <  his 
wound  spouting  blood, '  he  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  gave  the  order,  *  Go  in,  colonel,  and 
give  it  to  them  on  the  flank.'  Not  until  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  over  did  he  resign  him- 
self to  his  surgeon,  and  shortly  afterward  he  die- 
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tated  this  dispatcli  to  Meade  :  » I  have  never  seen 
a  more  formidable  attack,  and  if  the  Sixth  and 
Fifth  Corps  have  pressed  up  the  enemy  will  be 
destroyed.  ...  I  did  not  leave  the  field  until 
the  victory  was  entirely  secured  and  the  enemy 
no  longer  in  sight.  I  am  badly  wounded,  though 
I  trust  not  seriously.  I  had  to  break  the  line  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  on  my  right,  where  the 
enemy  was  most  persistent  after  the  front  attack 
was  repelled.  Not  a  rebel  was  in  sight  upright 
when  I  left.' 

' '  Decry  war  as  we  may  and  ought,  *  breathes 
there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead '  who  would  not 
thrill  with  emotion  to  claim  for  his  countrymen 
the  men  who  made  that  charge  and  the  men  who 
met  it  ? 

lee's  spirit  in  defeat. 

"  Longstreet,  calm  and  self- possessed,  merit- 
ing the  name  '  bulldog '  applied  to  him  by  his 
soldiers,  expected  a  counter  attack  and  made 
ready  for  it.  Lee,  entirely  alone,  rode  up  to  en- 
courage and  rally  his  broken  troops.  '  His  face 
did  not  show  signs  of  the  slightest  disappoint- 
ment, care,  or  annoyance,'  recorded  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fremantle,  an  English  officer,  in  his  diary 
on  the  day  of  the  battle,  '  and  he  was  addressing 
to  every  soldier  he  met  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment, such  as,  '*  All  this  will  come  right  in  the 
end  ;  we'll  talk  it  over  afterward,  but  in  the 
meantime  all  good  men  must  rally.  We  want 
all  good  and  true  men  just  now."  He  spoke  to 
all  the  wounded  men  that  passed  him,  and  the 
slightly  wounded  he  exhorted  * '  to  bind  up  their 
hurts  and  take  up  a  musket "  in  this  emergency. 
Very  few  failed  to  answer  his  appeal,  and  I  saw 
many  badly  wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and 
cheer  him.  He  said  to  me,  ''  This  has  been  a 
sad  day  for  us,  colonel — a  sad  day  ;  but  we  can't 
expect  always  to  gain  victories.'" 

*' Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
so  suddenly  befallen  him.  General  Lee  seemed  to 
observe  everything,  however  trivial.  When  a 
mounted  officer  began  licking  his  horse  for  shy- 
ing at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called  out, 
'  Don't  whip  him,  captain  ;  don't  whip  him. 
I've  got  just  such  another  foolish  horse  myself, 
and  whipping  does  no  good.' 

*' An  officer  almost  angry  came  up  to  report 
the  state  of  his  brigade.  •=  General  Lee  imme- 
diately shook  hands  with  him  and  said  cheer- 
fully, "  Never  mind,  general,  all  this  has  been 
my  fault — it  is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and 
you  must  help  me  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  you 


can. 


»»  ?  n 


Mr.  Rhodes  says  in  conclusion  :  '<  The  vidtory 
of  Gettysburg  demonstrated  that  Lee  ani  his 
army  were  not  invincible,    and    that  the  Con- 


federates had  lost  in  playing  the  card  of  an  in- 
^asion  of  the  North.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
them  but  a  policy  of  stubborn  defense.  That 
this  would   likewise  end  in  ruin  was   foreshad- 

• 

owed  by  the  fateful  event  of  July  4.  Vicks- 
burg  surrendered  to  General  Grant.  Meade's 
sturdy  and  victorious  resistance  to  attack  was 
followed  by  the  glorious  end  of  the  most  brilliaiii 
offensive  campaign  of  the  war.  Had  the  war 
been  one  between  two  nations,  it  would  now  have 
undoubtedly  terminated  in  a  treaty  o€  peace, 
with  conditions  imposed  largely  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful contestant." 

THE  WELLMAN  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

IN  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  July 
Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  writes  briefly  on  the 
plans  and  prospects  of  the  Wellman  polar  expe- 
dition, the  equipment  of  which  was  fully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wellman  himself  in  the  Century 
for  February  last.  Mr.  Wellman  had  outlined 
his  theory  of  arctic  exploration  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  February,  1898. 

Professor  Gore  assisted  in  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  trip  and  is  confident  that  Mr.  Well- 
man's  effort  to  attain  the  highest  point  north 
yet  reached  by  man  will  prove  successful. 

Mr.  Wellman  sailed  unusually  early  from 
Tromso,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  any 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  ;  but  unfortunately  tlu' 
prevailing  winds  banked  the  ice  up  instead  of 
driving  it  southward,  so  he  was  compelled  to  put 
back  to  Norway  for  coal  and  then  make  a  second 
attempt.  This  time  he  pushed  through  to  Fran? 
Josef  Land  and  established  his  first  camp  on 
Hall  Island.  The  plan  was  to  send  northward  a 
reconnoissance  party  to  locate  a  favorable  site  for 
winter  headquarters,  and  spend  the  remaining 
days  of  summer  hunting,  to  lay  in  supplies  for 
the  men  and  dogs.  The  rest  of  the  party  would 
follow  by  slower  marches,  and  bring  up  the 
heavier  equipment  for  the  winter  and  for  the 
flying  column  that  would  start  as  early  as  possi- 
ble this  spring. 

excellence  of  equipment. 

«*The  strongest  feature  of  Mr.  Wellman's 
plan  is  the  way  in  which  this  advance  is  to  be 
made.  For  this  he  secured  devices  that  give  the 
minimum  of  waste  in  motive  power  and  material. 
He  has  sought  to  avoid  the  discouraging  re  trav- 
eling of  the  route  by  taking  plenty  of  dogs  and 
having  light  loads.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  every  detail  has  been  looked 
after  was  the  readiness  of  experienced  men  to 
accompany  him.  Of  the  five  Norwegians  in  the 
party  three  have  repeatedly  endured  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  arctic  work.     After  having  assisted  in 
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the  final  preparations  and  seen  each  thread  npon 
which  their  Uvea  may  depend,  they  embarked  as 
though  the  goal  were  plainly  in  sight. 

"The  past  winter  was  to  be  sjicnt  in  sudi  rude 


huts  of  snow  and  walrus  skin  as  they  could  erect. 
When  the  weather  permitted  they  would  train 
the  dogs  and  practice  on  their  skis,  so  that  when 
the  final  start  was  made  no  time  would  be  lost 
in  breaking  in  their  forces.  It  was  the  intention 
to  start  from  this  winter  camp  as  soon  as  the 
twilight  was  bright  enough  for  them  to  see  and 
move  northward  to  the  pole,  returning  in  season 
to  reach  Franz  Josef  Land  by  the  time  the  relief 
ship  arrived  there.  They  have  sufficient  sup- 
plies for  another  winter.  Every  one  is  ask- 
ing, 'Will  they  succeed?'  Tliey  will  if  they 
reached  a  high  latitude  last  fall  ;  if  sickness  did 
not  weaken  their  forces  during  the  long  winter 
night ;  if  the  unprepared -for  was  uot  met.  But 
each  if  must  be  written  large." 


THE  GREAT  TELESCOPE  OF  1900. 
'  I  'IIE  Iiileriiutional  Magatine  reproduces  from 
A  the  Enci/d'ijiiilif  da  .^iri-lr.  of  I'aris,  an  ac- 
count of  the  telescope  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  On;  oxjmsitioii  nf  UiOl).  The  erection  of 
this  jfreiit.  insiniuient  was  first  proi^sed  in  July, 
IS'J-J,  by  M.  h'ranvois  DfhuicJe.  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Chamber  ol  Deputies. 

[.'ntil  now  (lie  iuvgest  telcsci)i>ea  in  existence 
or  in  process  of  niaiinfacturu  ha\'<'  been  tlie 
Yerkes  telescope  exhibited  at  CJiicsgo  in  1893 
and  the  great  equatorial  of  Griini'Wald  shown  at 
the  recent  Ikulin  exhibition.  Tlic  obj»?ct-glaB8 
of  tlie  Yerkes  instrument  was  lO.'i  centimeters 
(-^  feet  .'i^  inclies)  in  diameter  ;  that  of  Urune- 
waid  1 1 0  cctitinipters  (a  little  over  3  feet  7 
inches).  The  Dehmcle  U'iescupe  will  have  an 
objert-gJasH  1'2G  centimeters  (4  feet  IJ  inches) 
ill  diameter,  or  a  diameter  alinosl  G  inches  lar^^er 
lljan  tijat  of  any  otjier  object-glass  in  existence. 

As  soon  as  M.  Deloncle's  jiroposal  had  been 
approved  by  the  administration  its  author  set 
to  work  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  1894  he 
ordered  a  crown-glass  and  a  flint,  each  126 
centimetei-s  (4  feet  1^  inclies)  in  diameter,  from 
M.  Mantois,  tlie  maker  of  all  the  large  object- 
glasses. 

Ijenses  for  use  in  the  observatory  must  be  of  a 
lioniogeneity  and  a  purity  obtainable  only  by- 
continuous  care  and  eflort.  The  smaller  the 
lens  the  less  the  difficulty  ;  the  greater  the  mass 
of  material  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
leus  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  producing  a  per- 
fect article.  Thus  a  lens  of  110  millimeters,  or 
44  inches,  costs  $8  ;  a  lens  of  55  centimeters,  or 
five  times  as  large,  costs  a  hundred  times  as 
much,  or  *800. 

Imagine,  then,  the  care  and  labor  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  lens  125  centimeters  in 
diameter  and  450  kilograms  (!I02  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois) in  weight.  Owing  to  the  high  temperatures 
necessary  for    refinittg    so  vast   a   mass,   sptecial 
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crucibles  of  extraordinarily  tough  material  have 
to  be  constructed. 

The  Yerkes  object-glass,  weighing  132  kilo- 
grams (291  pounds),  was  begun  by  M.  Mantois 
in  1887  and  finished  in  1889,  after  seventeen 
months  of  painstaking  labor.  One  of  the  two 
flints  for  the  telescope  of  1900  is  already  com- 
pleted. It  is  9  centimeters  (something  over 
3^  inches)  thick,  weighs  360  kilograms  (793|^ 
pounds),  and  costs  $15,000.  Each  of  the  crown- 
glasses  will  weigh  from  220  to  230  kilograms, 
or  between  485  and  507  pounds.  These  disks 
cost  $60,000  for  the  material  alone.  When  the 
work  of  grinding,  cleaning,  and  polishing  is 
done  they  will  come  to  $100,000. 

A    NOVEL    METHOD    OF    MOUNTING   AND    USING. 

With  a  diameter  of  125  centimeters  the  lens 
has  a^ocal  distance  of  60  meters  (over  180  feet). 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  mount  this  long  tube 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  will  rest  horizontally 
on  a  substructure  of  masonry.  The  difficulty 
of  observing  the  moving  heavens  with  a  station- 
ary telescope  will  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
siderostats. 

The  siderostat  is  a  movable  mirror  adjusted  so 
as  to  reflect  one  of  the  stars  upon  the  axis  of  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope.  By  a  clock-work 
movement  it  follows  the  motion  of  the  star  so  as 
always  to  reflect  its  image  upon  the  same  point. 

The  siderostat  for  the  big  telescope  of  1900  is 
a  mirror  2  meters  (6  feet  6f  inches)  in  diameter 
and  30  centimeters  (llj  inches)  in  thickness. 
The  glass  of  it  weighs  3,600  kilograms  (7,936^ 
pounds)  ;  the  frame  2,000  (4,409^  pounds)  ;  the 
rundlet  800  (l,763f  pounds).  The  total  weight 
of  the  siderostat  will  be  14,000  kilograms  (nearly 
15^  tons).  To  impart  a  gentle  motion  to  such  a 
mass  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  principle  of 
Archimedes.  Supported  on  a  staging,  it  will 
float  upon  a  bath  of  from  50  to  60  liters  (or  from 
52  to  63  quarts)  of  mercury. 

Hundreds  of  spectators  at  once  will  be  enabled 
to  observe  celestial  phenomena.  The  moon,  for 
example,  will  throw  upon  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scope an  image  60  centimeters  (23f  inches)  in 
diameter. 

Up  to  the  present  the  focal  image  has  been 
magnified  only  four  thousand  times.  In  the  big 
telescope  of  1900  it  will  be  magnified  six  thou- 
sand times,  and  under  certain  circumstances  ten 
thousand  times.  This  image,  thus  magnified, 
will  be  projected  upon  a  vast  screen  full  in  sight 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  spectators. 

Besides  the  ordinary  object-glass,  the  telescope 
will  be  provided  with  a  photographic  lens. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  cost  of  the  great 
telescope  of  1900  will  be  not  less  than  $280,000. 


SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

IN  AppletorCs  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July 
the  Rev.  David  Sprague  discusses  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scientific  method  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures — i.e.,  the  *' higher  criticism." 

This  writer  shows  that  higher  criticism  has 
been  in  use  in  examining  the  classics  and  other 
(non -scriptural)  writings  of  former  ages  for  fully 
two  hundred  years.  Its  fundamental  principles 
were  stated  by  Du  Pin  in  his  *  *  New  History  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  published  in  1694. 

*'  In  1699  Bentley  published  his  famous  exam- 
ination of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris  according  to 
the  methods  and  principles  of  the  higher  crit- 
icism. There  is  no  better  instance  of  scientific 
investigation  as  to  authenticity.  These  epistles 
had  b4|n  commonly  accepted  by  scholars  as  the 
work  of  Phalaris  and  accounted  of  great  value. 
Bentley,  by  his  searching  examination  of  them, 
proved  them  to  be  the  forgery  of  a  sophist  so 
conclusively  that  no  scholar  worthy  of  the  name 
has  ventured  to  question  the  result  since. 

<*The  first  work  in  the  way  of  higher  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible,  Eichhorn's  *  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament, '  was  not  published  till  nearly 
one  hundred  years  later. 

* » But  that  very  modernness  of  the  work 
brings  it  with  some  into  disfavor.  <  If  that  is 
the  true  way  of  investigating  the  biblical  writ- 
ings, '  they  say,  *  why  are  we  so  long  in  finding 
it  out  ?  Why  did  not  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
— mighty,  indeed,  as  many  of  them  were,  with 
keenness  of  insight  into  the  Bible,  with  pro- 
found knowledge  of  its  characteristics,  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  evidence  before  them  as  we 
have  now — why  did  not  they  give  us  the  princi- 
ples of  the  higher  criticism  if  those  principles  are 
true?' 

* '  For  the  very  same  reason  as  that  science  in 
general  has  not  until  very  lately  begun  to  do  its 
true  work.  How  meager  is  all  the  scientific  work 
done  in  the  ages  of  the  past  in  comparison  with 
that  done  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  I 
Men  were  not  up  to  it ;  they  were  only  learning 
the  scientific  method.  So  the  scientific  method 
of  examining  literature  men  have  not  learned  till 
within  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Having  all 
the  facts  before  them  which  we  have  now  would 
avail  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
observe,  to  classify,  to  deduce,  to  verify,  any 
more  in  the  field  of  letters  than  in  the  field  of 
nature  ;  any  more  in  the  Bible  than  in  other 
literary  works.  Among  the  immense  benefits 
which  science  has  conferred  upon  the  world,  sure- 
ly this  should  not  be  accounted  the  least,  that 
it  has  taught  us  a  method  by  which  we  may  find 
out  with  ever-growing  certainty  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  Bible  itself. 
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<<  What,  then,  should  be  the  attitude  of  lovers 
of  truth  toward  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  ? 
It  can  be  only  one — 0()enne8s  of  mind  to  the  ready 
acceptance  of  its  work.  Not  tliat  all  its  present 
results  are  to  be  accepted  as  final,  for  its  work  is 
still  confessedly  incomplete.  Moreover,  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  all  investigations  into  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  not  been  prompted  by  a 
genuine  love  of  trutli,  nor  carried  on  with  that 
judicial  mind  that  should  characterize  every  one 
working  in  the  name  of  science.  So  that  not  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  higher 
criticism  has  been  according  to  scientific  method. 
Nevertheless  there  are  results  already  obtained 
bearing  the  stamp  of  truth — such  as  the  compos- 
ite character  of  the  Hexateuch  ;  the  double  au- 
thorship of  Isaiah  ;  the  post -exilic  date  of  many 
of  the  Psalms — results  which  to  a  scientific  mind 
have  the  practical  certainty  of  a  demonstration, 
but  which  the  great  majority  of  Christian  minis- 
ters, who  are  supposed  to  look  at  such  things 
intelligently,  are  not  ready  to  accept.'' 


CASTELAR  ON  ENGUSH  PROTESTANTISM. 

A  RECENT  number  of  La  Ilustracton,  of 
Madrid,  contains  the  last  article  written  by 
the  late  Emilio  Castelar,  the  great  Spanish  ora- 
tor and  statesman.  The  article  is  entitled  *<The 
Decay  of  Protestantism  in  England "  and  dis- 
cusses the  present  ritualistic  agitation  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  view-point  of  Spanish  Cathol- 
icism. 

A  visit  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
May  II  last,  says  Sefior  Castelar,  might  cause 
one  to  fancy  himself  in  some  place  given  over  to 
theological  disputations,  like  Constantinople  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  < '  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
rituals,  canons,  the  Pope  and  his  infallibility, 
Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  relations 
to  the  state  and  to  society.  Through  all  there 
was  one  sad  note  of  acute  fear  for  the  fate  of  the 
church  establishment  in  Great  Britain — an  insti- 
tution regarded  very  generally  as  the  very  base 
and  structure  of  society.  This  fear  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  Protestants 
themselves,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  making 
rapid  headway  among  the  Anglican  clergy,  so 
that  St.  Paul  of  the  Thames  might  easily  unite 
with  St.  Peter  of  the  Tiber." 

No  form  of  Christianity  anywhere,  in  Sefior 
Castelar*s  opinion,  is  so  truly  a  part  of  the  state 
as  is  the  Church  of  England. 

*<  Henry  VIII.  produced  what  we  call  the 
English  schism  in  order  to  place  his  kingly  crown 
above  the  papal  tiara,  and  even  condemned  to 
death  two  Catholics  and  two  Protestants  who 
denied  liis  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  he  hung  the 


Protestants,  but  burned  the  Catholics.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  is  so  political  that  it  has  followed 
dynastic  changes,  but  nevertheless  the  monarchy 
has  exercised  a  pontificate,  more  or  less  weak,  in 
the  English  nation.  But  this  pontificate  has  not 
prevented  the  free  development  of  sects. 

THE    MULTIPLICITY    OF    SECTS. 

*»The  most  mercantile  and,  therefore,  the 
most  utilitarian  and  positive  nation  of  the  world  ; 
with  experience  as  its  scientific  criterion  and  na- 
ture as  its  field  of  activity  :  a  land  essentially 
practical  in  its  institutions  and  philosophy  ;  the 
mother  of  modern  materialism,  whose  geologists, 
naturalists,  and  metaphysicians  have  given  us 
the  idea  of  universal  evolution — England,  the 
land  of  ships  and  factories,  appears  to  us  as  the 
nation  with  the  most  numerous  religious  sects 
and  the  one  most  inclined  to  the  supernatural, 
charging  its  powers  and  strength  with  the  great 
mysterious  problems  which  are  always  existent 
but  never  solved. 

**  Paris  has  a  place  of  worship  for  each  17,000 
inhabitants  ;  London  one  for  each  2,000.  There 
is  no  spectacle  on  earth  so  curious  as  a  London 
Sunday.  The  stores  are  closed  ;  the  delivery  of 
mail  is  suspended  ;  fewer  private  carriages  are 
to  be  seen  ;  families  withdraw  indqors  or  go  to 
divine  worship  ;  *the  Bible  is  opened  and  the 
piano  closed,  while  in  churches  and  in  the  streets 
at  the  most- frequented  corners  the  "Word  is 
preached  by  all  kinds  of  exhorters  to  ritual- 
ists, conformists,  latitudinarians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans, 
Puseyites,  and  a  thousand  other  denominations, 
which  shows  how  the  spiritual  unity  of  Protes- 
tant England,  imposed  by  coercive  force  in  other 
days,  has  been  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces." 

Sefior  Castelar  proceeds  to  give  an  historical 
account  of  what  he  terms  **  the  decay  of  official 
Protestantism  "  and  the  rise  of  the  various  sects. 
He  then  considers  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
modem  materialistic  philosophy,  but  concludes 
that  science,  notwithstanding  its  power  in  the 
realm  of  the  intellect,  <  <  cannot  become  a  substi- 
tute for  what  it  tries  to  destroy." 

<  *  After  you  have  shown  the  chemical  unity  of 
matter  and  reduced  it  to  its  essence  ;  after  you 
have  seen  the  abiding  perpetuity  of  force  and 
withdrawn  from  it  movement,  heat,  magnetism, 
and  ether  ;  after  you  have  demonstrated  that  all 
the  stars  came  from  the  first  diffuse  nebula  float* 
ing  in  the  immensity  of  the  infinite,  you  cannot 
destroy  the  religious  sentiment." 

<»  According  as  the  horizons  of  science  broad* 
en  and  expand,  belief  in  the  idea  of  God  grows 
more  profound  in  the  human  soul  and  must  nec- 
essarily bring  about  one  universal  religion." 
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METHODIST  IMFLUENCES  ON  FATHBB 
HECKEB'S  UFE. 

IN  the  Methodist  Review  an  editorial  writer 
finds  in  the  "AmeticaniBm"  of  the  late 
Father  Hecker  an  instance  of  "  Metliodist  leaven 
in  Roman  Catholic  meal." 

Becker's  mother,  a  woman  of  German  birtli, 
was  "a  lifO'long  Methodist" — "a  very  superior 
example  of  the  hau^itnutter ;  dignified  and  gener- 
ous, pleasant,  witty,  and  full  of  humanities.  To 
all  the  older  members  of  the  Jane  Street  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  her  memory 
is  precious.  In  the  best  elements  of  personality 
Isaac  Hecker  was  a  duplicate  of  his  revered  and 


godly  mother.  In  early  manhood  he  touchingly 
expressed  the  truth  when  he  wrote  :  '  The  good 
that  I  have,  under  God,  I  am  conscious  that  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  thee  for.  At  times  I  feel 
that  it  is  thou  acting  in  me,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  ever  separate  us.'  Yet  she 
could  not  and  would  not  embrace  Romanism  ; 
nor  could  anything  wean  her  from  the  simplicity 
and  joyousness  of  her  form  of  '  Christianity  in 
earnest. '  In  later  life  her  distinguished  son 
loved  to  talk  of  his  deep  attachment  to  her,  of 
his  youthful  freedom  from  excessive  drinking, 
sensual  impurity,  profanity,  lying,  and  dishon- 
esty.   He  longed  to  understand  '  the  myflt«ries  of 


God  and  man  and  their  mutual  relations.'  Per- 
sonal responsibility  for  what  one  is  and  does,  the 
right  and  duty  of  enjoying  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  facts  of  divine  filiation  and  ap- 
proval, and  the  necessity  of  intensely  loyal  co- 
operation with  God,  were  specimens  of  the  Meth- 
odist leaven  that  he  conveyed  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  meal.  '  He  never  knew  a  mei-ely  arbi- 
trary master. '  The  first  political  doctrines  he 
heard  and  discussed  were  kindred  to  those  of  St. 
Simon  or  of  tlie  social  democracy,  ■  the  object 
being  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
more  numerous  classes  of  society  in  the  speediest 
manner.'  To  thinkers  of  this  class  the  Christ 
was  the  '  big  Democrat  and  the  Gospel  was  the 
true  Democtatic  platfoim 

In  these  c-allow  days  the  singularly  thought 
ful  youth  was  a  theoaophic  dreamer  a  commu 
meant  with  apitits  whose  inward  anxieties  cul 
tnmated  m  prolonged  fits  ot  nervous  depression 
end  ID  the  concomitant  exhaustion  ^iiich  so  fre 
quently  baffies  the  medical  skill  called  m  to  its 
relief  Ihese  expenences  tended  to  piepare  his 
tired  soul  for  the  aacnfice  of  mental  independence 
and  eien  of  moral  freedom  If  the  oblation  were 
not  complete  it  was  because  the  prevenient  grace 
of  God  and  the  qualities  fostered  by  Methodisit 
associations  intervened 

THE  "leavbm"  of  hethodish. 
After  his  baptism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  several  years  passed  in  Europe, 
Father  Hecker  "  returned  to  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  preach  penance  and  the  conversion  of 
sinful  Catholics  to  a-  good  life. .  With  work  akin 
to  this  he  had  been  familiar  in  attendance  upon 
Methodist  evangelism.  Sorrow  for  sin,  loathing 
of  sin,  trust  in  God's  promises,  assurance  of  par- 
don through  faith  in  Christ,  joy  of  salvation,  and 
fellowship  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  together  with 
contempt  of  wrong  and  devotion  to  the  right, 
were  the  results  he  sought  to  work  out.  He 
made  an  unusually  popular  praacher  and  effective 
moral  instructor.  Honest  and  earnest,  he  also 
used  the  press  to  compass  his  objects.  '  Ques- 
tions of  the  Soul '  and  '  Aspirations  of  Nature ' 
were  literary  compositions  designed  to  facilitate 
his  undertaking.  This  prospered  so  that  the 
erection  of  a  house  which  should  be  the  center 
of  the  work  for  English-speaking  subjects  be- 
came a  necessity.  Hecker  was  deputed  in  Au- 
gust, 1857,  to  lay  the  scheme  before  the  general 
or  rector  major  at  Rome.  Arriving  there  on  the 
26th,  he  was  expelled  from  the  congregation  on 
the  29th. for  violation  of  his  vows  of  obedience 
and  poverty.  This  expulsion,  however,  was 
ignored  and  practically  nullified  by  the  pontiff. 
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'<  On  March  6,  1858,  the  American  band  of  five 
missionary  fathers  were  dispensed  from  their 
vows  as  Redemptorists  and  left  at  entire  liberty 
to  act  in  future  as  God  in  his  providence  should 
point  out  the  way.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
four  of  the  five  were  organized  as  a  community 
styled  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle — a  title  since  popularized  into  Paulists. 
.  .  .  All,  and  particularly  Hecker,  were  *  abso- 
lutely individualized,'  lovers  of  civil  and  political 
freedom,  and  adapted  methods  of  work  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  fields  of  labor.  They  were 
intensely  spiritual,  markedly  ethical,  and  out- 
spokenly moral  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be 
offensive  to  their  superiors,  who  knew  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  and  de- 
ported themselves  accordingly.  Thus  the  Metho- 
dist leaven,  pure  and  impure,  was  introduced 
into  the  popular  Roman  Catholic  meal." 


A  PLEA  FOR  DEMOCRATIZING  THE  PAPACY. 

DR.  BARRY'S  paper  in  the  July  Contempo- 
rary on  <<The  Troubles  of  a  Catholic 
Democracy  *'  supplies  eloquent  proof  of  the  way 
the  democratic  leaven  is  working  within  the 
Roman  Church.  <*The  Kingdom  of  God,"  he 
avers,  '<  is  not  a  scheme  of  metaphysics."  But 
he  also  insists  it  is  *  <  something  more  than  •  a 
bureaucracy  to  be  recruited  always  from  one 
people  or  one  section  of  a  people. "  The  intro- 
duction of  new  elements  involves  readjustment 
of  its  executive.     He  proceeds  : 

*«  What,  I  ask,  is  the  new  element  which  has 
broken  an  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
I  reply  in  a  single  word.     It  is  *  democracy.'  " 

THE  CHURCH  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  REALM. 

*^  Of  course,  from  a  certain  point  of  view  the 
Church  has  always  exhibited  some  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  a  popular  as  contrasted  with 
an  absolute  government.  All  the  forms,  in 
short,  of  a  true  representative  system  are  extant 
within  the  Church.  The  Church  is  a  society,  a 
congregation,  self -governed,  elective,  and  free 
within  as  without — free  as  against  CaBsar,  free 
likewise  in  all  her  members,  who  must  not  be 
governed  despotically,  but  according  to  the 
canons  ;  not,  therefore,  by  the  personal  pleasure 
of  any  man,  were  he  the  Pope  himself  ;  not 
ex  arhitrio^  but  with  due  forms  and  procedures, 
or,  to  say  it  in  English,  constitutionally.  The 
law  is  supreme  over  all,  and  the  proudest  title 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  bears  is  *  Servus 
servorum  DeV  He  is  not  a  master  lording  it 
over  slaves,  but  the  minister,  the  steward,  ap- 
pointed to  dispense  good  things  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation." 


INTRUSION   OF    THE    SPANISH    SYSTEM. 

Dr.  Barry  maintains  that  *'in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  large  and 
constant  exercise  of  the  popular  privileges  by 
the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy."  But  with 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  '*  came 
in  the  Spanish  influence  at  Rome."  The  Spanish 
system  *'  passed  over  the  democratic  or  mediaeval 
elements  in  the  Church's  existence  as  though 
they  had  never  been."  But  in  the  new  era  the 
Spanish  system  is  felt  to  be  out  of  place. 

'*If  the  English-speaking  races  are  to  come 
under  Catholic  influence,  men  ask  us,  what  does 
that  involve  ?  Absolute  surrender  on  the  one 
side  and  triumph  without  conditions  on  the  other  ? 
Impossible.  Not  so  are  the  great  movements  of 
the  world  carried  on  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
Again,  if  the  democracy^  which  has  learned  in 
its  own  order  the  secret  of  self-government,  is  to 
be  reconciled  to  Rome,  can  the  temper,  the 
methods,  of  the  sixteenth  century  avail  under 
circumstances  so  novel  and  unprecedented  ?  That 
is  the  larger  meaning  of  'Americanism.'  " 
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There  is  no  intention  in  Dr.  Barry's  nynd  of 
thrusting  foreign  methods  and  principles  upoif 
the  Church  : 

*  *  The  forms  are  actually  incorporate  with  her 
being ;  they  existed  long  ere  the  Renaissance 
trampled  down  the  people  and  set  up,  so  far  as 
Providence  would  allow,  an  oligarchy  or  a  des- 
potism which  sacrificed  the  many  to  caste  and 
privilege.  ...  So  far  as  I  am  aware',  the  sim- 
ple acknowledgment  as  living  forms,  and  not  as 
mere  formalities,  of  these  institutions — they  are 
the  Church's  own  creation — would  satisfy  all 
who  are  lovers  at  once  of  Catholicism  and  the 
democracy.  The  democratic  management  of  a 
parish  and  its  resources,  however  to  be  accom- 
plished, is,  no  doubt,  the  one  solution.  At  all 
events,  if  the  laity  are  not  organized  in  church 
they  will  be  attracted  by  systems  and  societies 
out  of  church." 

DEMOCRACY    INEVITABLE    IN    CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

Coercion  is,  Dr.  Barry  contends,  no  longer 
possible. 

**  Persuasion  is  the  only  Christian  method, 
and  force  makes  martyrs  or  hypocrites,  not  con* 
verts.  In  our  day  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  • 
largest  voluntary  association  existing  among  man- 
kind. It  simply  has  not  the  power  in  fact  of 
compelling  bishop,  priest,  or  layman  to  abide 
within  its  borders.  Moral  suasion  is  the  air 
which  it  breathes  ;  and  allowing  for  the  presenoe 
of  interests  which  tell  in  its  favor  and  for  the 
associations  of  a  long-established  worship,  still 
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there  is  no  country  in  which  it  has  not  to  com- 
pete with  rivals  and  enemies,  none  where  it  must 
not  approach  every  man  individually  and  solicit 
his  adhesion,  precisely  as  in  a  democratic  state 
the  powers  that  be  rely  for  their  existence  on  his 
suffrage.  That  he  is  under  a  strict  obligation  to 
hear  the  Church  makes  no  more  difference,  as 
regards  the  manner  of  persuading  him,  in  one 
instance  than  the  parallel  duty  of  obeyipg  the 
law  does  in  the  other.  He  cannot  be  coerced, 
he  must  be  convinced,  if  he  is  to  give  his  vote 
and  interest  in  either  case.  Such  is  now  the  in- 
evitable form  of  democracy  in  church  and  state." 

ANALOGOUS   AMERICAN  AND    PAPAL    CONSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  Barry  goes  on  to  advance  a  plea  for  a 
larger  representation  of  British  and  American 
Catholicism  at  the  Vatican  : 

*  *  Now  the  obvious  remedy — unless  misunder- 
standings are  to  keep  Rome  and  the  English 
world  apart  forever — is  that  Britons  and  Amer- 
icans should  be  allowed  their  full  share  in  the 
central  executive.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  bishops 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  governors  of 
States  in  America,  as  does  the  curia  to  the  fed- 
eral authorities  at  Washington.  Indeed,  be- 
tween the  American  Constitution  and  that  of  the 
Roman  Church  analogies  meet  us  at  all  points. 
Who  would  call  it  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  if,  while  each  State  chose  its  own  gov- 
ernor, the  White  House  was  filling  the  executive 
with  natives  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  throwing 
in  occasionally,  and  as  it  were  by  chance,  one 
man  from  Illinois  and  another  from  New  York  ? 
.  .  .  A  federal  or  oecumenical  government 
should  be  as  wide  in  its  selection  of  the  persons 
composing  it  as  in  the  jurisdiction  which  it  exer- 
cises. .  .  .  The  permanent  council,  which  has 
its  seat  in  Rome,  will  be  effective  so  far  as  it 
virtually  includes  every  portion  of  the  Church 
and  weak  as  it  is  wanting  in  any  one  of  them." 
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Dr.  Barry  puts  his  case  very  cogently  when 
he  says  : 

' '  Freedom  according  to  law  is  a  Catholic  idea, 
and  arbitrary  government  has  no  foundation  in 
the  canons  or  the  councils.  .  .  .  Though  the  serv- 
ile may  affect  an  unmanly,  nay,  even  a  Byzan- 
tine adulation  of  rulers  whose  claim  on  our  rev- 
erence is  tlieir  office,  not  their  persons,  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  we 
are  not  the  bond -slaves  of  any  CaBsarism.  .  .  . 
Should  the  number  of  American  and  other 
English-speaking  Catholics  increase,  as  it  surely 
will,  how  is  their  influence  not  to  be  felt  or 
their  idea  of  self-government  and  open  justice  to 
be  defeated  ?     They  have  the  secret  of  orderly 


political  progress,  than  which  none  is  more  favor- 
able to  Catholicism. 

*  *  Under  these  conditions  the  Church  must  de- 
liver her  message.  Ought  she  to  prefer  Tiberius 
Caesar  or  the  tyrants  of  the  Renaissance  to  a 
republic  which  guarantees  her  freedom  and  re- 
spects her  moral  dignity  ?  The  Catholic  faith  is, 
in  our  view,  concrete  religion,  as  it  is  historical 
Christianity.  Again,  English  liberty  is  the  high- 
est achievement  of  civilization  regarded  in  its 
judicial  and  political  aspects.  These  two  gifts 
of  Providence,  at  present  put  asunder,  we  desire 
to  see  joined  together  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
United  they  should  prove  equal  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  and  happier  state  of  mankind 
than  has  hitherto  been  known.*' 

The  article  concludes  with  the  desire  that  **all 
nations  should  be  Catholic  and  all  Catholics  be 
delivered  from  the  dead  hand  of  Caesarism." 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  will 
probably  smile  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
pleading  for  the  democratic  government  of  each 
parish,  comparing  bishops  to  elective  State  gov- 
ernors, finding  analogies  between  the  College  of 
Cardinals  and  the  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
generally  substituting  the  American  for  the  Ro- 
man system  as  the  mundane  model  of  the  papacy. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SOCIALISM. 

IN  Gunton's  Magazine  for  July  there  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  recent  growth  of  political  social- 
ism, as  indicated  by  the  following  statistics  of  the 
vote  cast  by  the  socialist- labor  party  in  different 
countries  : 


FBANOB. 

886 80,000 

898 690,000 

808 1,000,000 

BELGIUM. 

894..; 334,500 

888 684,824 


872. 
887. 
800. 
806. 


DENMARK. 


815 

8,408 

17,232 

25,019 


AUSTRIA. 

895 90,000 

897 750,000 


GERMANY. 

1867 30,000 

1877 468,843 

1884 609,990 

1890 1,427,298 

1893 1,786,788 

1898 2,125,000 

ITALY. 

1893 20,000 

1897 134,496 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1895 65,000 

SWITZERLAND. 

1890 13,500 

1806 36,468 


DIFFERENT    PHASES    OF    EUROPEAN    SOCIALISM. 

The  JBgures  given  above  afford  very  little  indi- 
cation of  the  actual  progress  made  by  the  social- 
istic propaganda,  for  in  no  two  countries  does  the 
political  movement  represent  the  same  body  of 
principles.  Furthermore,  the  socialist  platform 
in  particular  countries  has  undergone  marked 
changes  in  recent  years.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, the  party  in  its  early  stages  was  devoted 
to  the  single  idea  of  overthrowing  the  existing 
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induBtml  plutocracy.  It  would  not  take  part  in 
remedial  legislation  of  any  kind.  After  it  had 
elected  a  few  members  to  the  Reichstag,  how- 
ever, the  party  began  to  modify  its  programme 
and  to  advocate  praclical  measures. 

"To-day  in  Germany  the  socialistic  party  in 
the  Reichstag  is  comparatively  conservative,  be- 
ing little  more  than  an  advanced  liberal  party 
advocating  industrial  legislation  which,  for  the 
most  part,  has  long  since  been  conceded  in  capi- 
talistic England  and  in  many  of  the  States  in 
this  country. 

"In  France  the  movement  is  more  abstract 
and  visionary,  and  hence  more  revolutionary  in 
ita  temper,  because  it  baa  taken  on  less  of  the 
responsibility  of  political  party  organization.  It 
is  in  the  semi  communistic,    firebrand 


irresponsible 
Crete  political  infliienci 
"  In  England,  wlie 
transplant,    it   took  01 
Although  Loi 


.  with  practically  no  con- 


ofiicial  political  party  in  New  York  in  1890.  It 
nominated  candidates  in  3  States  in  1891,  in  6 
in  1892,  in  4  in  1893,  in  9  in  1894,  in  11  in 
1895,  in  'JO  in  1896,  in  '2!2  in  1897,  and  in  25 
in  1898,  with  a  slowly  increasing  vote,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


c  socialism  was  entirely  a 
still  a  different  aspect, 
the  birthplace  of  Marx's 
book,  he  having  been  exiled  for  his  revolutionary 
proclivities,  England  never  took  on  the  meta- 
physical aspect  of  German  socialism.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  that.  The  English  are  very 
self-confident.  They  seldom  frankly  take  any 
idea  from  another  country,  especially  the  con- 
tinent. No  secondhand  ideas  are  knowingly 
taken  on  there.  Therefore  the  idea  of  socialism 
in  England  was  not  to  be  advocated  as  the  straight 
German  gospel.  It  must  needs  be  made  over 
into  Fabianism,  a  sort  of  an  eclectic  creed.  It 
took  on  the  character  of  a  municipal  reform 
movement,  advocating  public  ownership  of  mu- 
nicipal functions  conducted  under  charter  fran- 
chises. In  England,  therefore,  it  has  been  the 
municipal  radical  party,  a  little  more  progressive 
and  more  definitely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  class  than  the  Liberal  party.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fabian  or  socialist  party  has 
directed  its  efforts  to  specific  reforms,  like  better 
housing  of  the  city  poor,  increasing  the  public 
parks  and  free  museums,  opening  them  on  Sun- 
days, and  extending  the  system  of  free  popular 
education  through  the  county  councils,  it  has 
grown  in  strength  and  popularity." 

SOCIAL ISH    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Political  socialism  in  this  country  has  mainly 
come  from  Germany  and  other  European  coun- 
tries through  immigration.  The  practical  meas- 
ures now  demanded  by  the  socialists  in  Germany 
had  nearly  all  been  embodied  in  our  legislation 
before  the  arrival  of  the  socialists.  They  have 
concentrated,  therefore,  on  a  broad  declaration 
against  the  capitalist  system  and  a  demand  for 
iU  overthrow.      Socialism  entered  the  field  as  an 
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"As  a  political  factor  the  socialist  party  in 
this  country  exercises  no  appreciable  influence  on 
public  policy.  It  has  not  elected  a  single  Con- 
gressman, governor,  or  State  senator,  only  ono 
or  two  members  of  State  legislatures,  and  ona 
mayor.  As  a  political  party  it  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  organized  propaganda.  The  vot- 
ing socialists  constitute  only  1.8  lo  each  1,000  of 
our  population,  as  compared  with  17.93  to  1,000 
in  Austria,  23.85  to  1,000  ip  Servia,  40.66  to 
1.000  in  Germany,  and  88.61  to  1,000  in  Bel- 
gium."   

THE  IHTERHATIOHAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEr! 

THE  holding  of  the  second  quinquennial  sw- 
sion  of  the  Women's  International  Coun- 
cil  in  London  last  month  gives  occasion  to  si 
articles  in  the  English  reviews. 


In  the  Fortnigklly  Mrs.  May  Wright  SewiU 
describes  the  genesis  of  the  movement.  In  1883 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  suggested  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  international  woman  suffrage  socie^, 
which  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  her  friend,  K^ 
proved.      In    November,    1883,    at 
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called  in  Liverpool  to  bid  these  two  ladies  fare- 
well, a  resolution  was  carried  on  the  motion  of 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Parker,  of  Scotland,  supported  by 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Bright  McLaren,  appointing  a 
cdmmittee  of  correspondence  preparatory  to 
forming  an  international  woman  suffrage  associa- 
tion. This  committee  consisted  of  41  men  and 
women,  but  was  never  convened.  In  January, 
1887.  Mrs.  Stanton*s  plan  was  explained  by  Miss 
Anthony  at  Washington,  D.  C,  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. In  pursuance  of  resolutions  then  passed, 
**an  International  Council  of  Women,  to  which 
all  associations  of  women  in  the  trades,  profes- 
sions, and  moral  reforms,  as  well  as  those  advo- 
cating the  political  emancipation  of  women,"  was 
convened  and  sat  in  March  and  April,  1888.  At 
tliat  first  **  transient"  council  53  different  or- 
ganizations of  women,  <  <  most  of  them  national 
in  scope  and  all  national  in  value,"  were  repre- 
sented by  80  speakers  and  49  delegates  from 
England,  France,  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland, 
India,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  A  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  with  Miss  Willard  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  council  a  permanency. 
On  March  31,  1888,  the  constitution  suggested 
by  this  committee  for  the  International  Council 
was  adopted. 

ITS    PURPOSE. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  was  the  first  president.  Its 
first  quinquennial  session  was  held  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  when  32  nationalities 
were  represented  by  78  delegates.  The  second 
quinquennium  has  had  one  year  added  to  it.  It 
has  seen  the  rise  of  many  national  councils. 
Mrs.  Sewall  concludes  : 

<  *  The  double  purpose  of  every  council,  local, 
national,  and  international,  is  :  (a)  To  promote 
greater  unity  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose 
among  women  workers  of  all  classes,  parties, 
creeds,  and  nationalities,  {h)  To  further  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom, 
and  law. 

**  Hitherto  the  Golden  Rule  has  been  recom- 
mended to  individuals  only.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  council  to  apply  this  test  to  society  in  the 
aggregate,  and  to  hold  the  state  to  a  standard  at 
least  not  lower  than  that  prescribed  for  the 
individual  citizen.  In  short,  the  International 
Council  is  the  harbinger  of  the  new  civilization  ; 
its  leaders,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Lady 
Aberdeen,  are  international  women,  who  do  not 
love  their  own  countries  the  less  for  having 
learned  to  love  humanity  more.  The  Inter- 
national Council  is  the  feminine  counterpart  and 
the  forerunner  of  that  permanent  international 
parliament  suggested  in  that  international  court 


of  arbitration  which  the  conference  now  in 
progress  at  The  Hague  lifts  into  nearer  view." 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  also  in  the  Fortnightly^ 
remarks  on  the  fact  that  this  modern  movement 
has  sprung  up  not  from  society  ladies,  but  from 
working  women,  largely  from  working  gentle- 
women who  found  association  necessary  to  secure 
free  and  legitimate  outlet  for  women's  energy. 
He  adds  : 

*<  The  immense  restlessness,  the  sound  activity 
of  that  energy  is  apparent  everywhere  now,  par- 
ticularly and  largely  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  and,  curiously  enough,  more  in  England 
than  in  America,  and  in  practical  advancement 
more  in  the  colonies — that  is,  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  notably — than  in  England." 

Lady  Aberdeen  on  the  Record  of  the  Council. 

The  president  of  the  council  is  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  and  she  gives  her  estimate  of  its  value 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  She  refers  at  the 
outset  to  the  recent  origin,  as  also  to  the  extraor- 
dinary multiplicity,  of  women's  agencies  and  as- 
sociations, and  lays  stress  on  the  need  of  pro- 
moting cooperation.  She  appeals  to  the  results 
achieved  by  the  banding  of  women's  societies 
into  national  councils.  She  takes  as  illustration 
the  National  Council  of  the  Women  of  Canada. 
She  speaks  of  its  unifying  influence  on  Canadian 
society : 

'  <  Again  and  again  during  the  past  five  years 
have  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  packed  halls 
of  earnest- faced  women — Roman  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, Jews,  Liberals,  and  Conservatives — rich 
and  poor,  sitting  side  by  side,  listening  eagerly 
to  explanations  of  the  council's  aims,  or  to  re- 
ports of  the  work  carried  on  by  different  bodies 
in  different  districts,  or  descriptions  of  work 
which  is  needed  to  be  done ;  and  bending  to- 
gether in  silent  prayer  to  our  common  Father  in 
heaven  to  bless  and  direct  our  various  labors." 

ACTUAL    RESULTS    IN    CANADA. 

*  *  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  are  any 
actual  results. 

*'l.  It  obtained  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  and  instruction  in  domestic  science  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ontario,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  these  arts.  It  has  also  initiated  or 
stimulated  the  same  movement  in  other  provinces. 

*  *  2.  It  has  obtained  the  appointment  of  women 
factory  inspectors  for  factories  and  workshops 
where  women  are  employed  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

**  3.  It  has  obtained  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  factory  act  to  the  shop  act  in  On- 
tario as  regards  the  supervision  of  women  workers. 
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<<  4.  It  has  obtained  the  appointment  of  women 
on  the  boards  of  school  trustees  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  amendment  of  the  school  act  so 
that  they  may  be  elected  in  British  Columbia. 

**  5.  It  has  brought  about  very  desirable 
changes  in  the  arrangements  for  women  prison- 
ers in  various  places,  notably  in  the  city  of  Que- 
bec, where  matrons  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
women  and  young  girls  are  sent  to  a  separate 
institution. 

*  *  6.  It  has  organized  in  various  centers  boards 
of  associated  charities  or  other  systems  of  coop- 
eration in  the  relief  of  distress. 

**  7.  It  has  established  hospitals  in  some  of  its 
smaller  centers. 

<'8.  It  originated  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  es- 
tablishment in  different  centers. 

**9.  It  has  organized  cooking  schools  and 
cooking  classes,  and  at  Quebec  is  helping  in  the 
formation  of  a  training  school  for  domestic  serv- 
ants. 

**  10.  It  has  spread  sanitary  knowledge,  es- 
pecially by  means  of  health  talks  for  mothers 
given  by  physicians  in  Montreal.  This  has  been 
specially  successful  both  among  the  French  and 
English  mothers. 

**  11.  It  has  held  an  inquiry  all  over  the  coun- 
try into  the  circulation  of  impure  literature,  and 
has  been  able  to  do  something  to  lessen  it  already, 
as  well  as  to  warn  parents  and  teachers  as  to  the 
very  great  danger  that  exists  in  this  direction. 
It  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  more  by  legislation  and 
by  the  circulation  of  healthy  and  interesting  lit- 
erature. It  also  inaugurated  in  Canada  the  Home 
Reading  Union  to  promote  habits  of  good  and 
systematic  reading. 

<<12.  It  instituted  inquiries  into  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  working  women  in  various  cen- 
ters, and  urges  on  its  members  various  methods 
whereby  they  may  work  for  their  amelioration. 

**13.  It  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  and 
has  laid  certain  recommendations  before  the 
minister  of  justice  which  it  hopes  he  will  adopt 
when  amending  the  criminal  law. 

**14.  It  is  at  the  present  moment  earnestly 
concerning  itself  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
aged  poor. 

**  15.  At  the  direct  request  of  the  Dominion 
Government  it  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
handbook  regarding  the  women  of  Canada,  their 
position,  work,  education,  industries,  etc.,  for 
use  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900." 

It  appears  from  Lady  Aberdeen's  paper  that 
the  practical  results  of  the  organization  of  the 
council  are  more  in  evidence  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States. 


FINDINO  HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Treasury  for  July  de- 
scribes  the  work  carried  on  by  the  *  *  emi- 
gration department "  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society,  which  within  the  past  fifty  yeasB 
has  found  homes  for  100,000  waifs  of  New  York 
streets  in  the  States  of  the  middle  West.  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brace,  his  father's  successor  as  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  last  year  personally  visited 
150  of  the  children  sent  out  from  New  York 
and  placed  in  Western  homes  from  three  to 
thirteen  years  ago.  His  report  was  most  en- 
couraging. 

*'  Of  the  150  visited  last  vear  the  record  shows 
a  failure  here  and  there.  Some  boys  and  girls 
have  proved  not  amenable  to  the  good  influences 
around  them  ;  sometimes  children  have  had  to 
be  replaced,  the  fault  sometimes  without  doubt 
being  in  part,  if  not  chiefly,  with  the  homes  in 
which  they  were  first  placed.  A  very  few  have 
been  recalled  and  taken  back  to  some  public  in- 
stitution in  or  near  New  York.  Some  have  fallen 
ill  and  died,  as  in  natural  course  must  have  been 
expected  ;  but  90  per  cent,  of  all  have  been  most 
successful  in  all  the  elements  of  true  success. 
Boys  have  become  valued  members  of  the  house- 
holds where  they  have  found  a  home,  industrious 
in  school  and  on  the  farm  ;  girls  have  Von  a  true 
daughterhood  with  loving  foster-parents,  and 
where  there  has  been  time  enough  boys  and  girls 
have  grown  up  to  be  useful,  self-supporting 
workers  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  teachers 
of  schools,  good  workers  in  many  trades.  Not  ft 
few  are  married  and  independent.  One  poor 
boy  is  now  the  honored  head  of  a  family  living 
in  a  house  which  he  owns.  More  than  one  has 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  is 
to-day  the  able  and  much -respected  governor  of 
one  of  the  Western  Territories.  A  considerable 
number  during  the  war  with  Spain  volunteered 
in  regiments  forming  near  their  homes,  and  have 
done  good  service  in  the  camp  and  field.  Re- 
markable success  in  a  few  individual  cases  is  most 
interesting,  but  not  so  good  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  work  as  the  large  number  of  fair  cases  of 
saved  lives. 

*  *  The  society  employs  at  present  three  placing 
agents,   who  are  also  visiting  agents,   who   co- 
operate with   agents   in    the   West  temporarilj 
employed,  as  their  services  are  needed,  traveling 
where  directed  and   visiting  the  children,   and 
removing  them  if  necessary.     Besides  these  paid  " 
agents  there  is  in  each  town  a  local  committeiB  of 
leading  business  men,  who  have  agreed  to  look- 
after   children  in   any  trouble  until  the  agent^t^l 
summoned  by  telegraph,  can  arrive.     By  these, 
means  about  300  children  are  placed  in  homsft  '^' 
each  year  ;  and  of  the  150  looked  after  last  yesTitJ 
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some  of  them  placed  as  much  as  thirteen  years 
ago,  only  three  have  been  lost  sight  of — these 
three  being  large  boys  who  ran  away  very  soon 
after  they  were  placed." 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AND  ATHLETICS. 

IN  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  Mr.  C.  S. 
Loch  writes  on  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of 
London  in  relation  to  athletics,  following  a  line 
of  thought  somewhat  similar  to  that  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  Kirkpatrick  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review.  Although  Mr.  Loch's 
arguments  are  addressed  to  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, they  are  equally  applicable  to  conditions  in 
many  of  our  American  cities. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  school  play- 
grounds Mr.  Loch  says  : 

*'The  playgrounds,  with  play -masters  and 
masters  joining  in  the  play,  would  be  one  means 
of  giving  an  outlet  to  that  rough  love  of  sport 
which,  unguided,  may  lead  to  sheer  brutality. 
For  boys  another  resource  would  be  cadet  corps, 
which  may  be  joined  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or 
cadet  bftttalions,  in  which  the  ages  of  cadets  may 
range  from  fourteen  to  seventeen.  The  cadet 
corps  might  be  linked  to  the  schools,  recognized 
and  patronized  by  the  military  authorities,  and, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  cadets  in 
health  and  discipline,  required  to  camp  out  every 
summer. 

*  *  The  facilities  for  exercise  and  athletics  would 
make  the  schools  more  attractive.  The  boys 
and  girls  would  attend  school  because  they  liked 
school,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  argument 
acceptable  to  the  naturally  unwilling  scholar. 
Special  schools  for  boys — truant,  industrial,  or 
reformatory — are  only  desirable  in  exceptional 
cases.  The  absenteeism  of  our  schools  can  only 
be  met  by  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  system. 
It  is  too  large  to  be  met  by  any  but  general 
methods. 

AN    ANTIDOTE    TO    SOCIALISM. 

*  *  These  are  some  remedies.  It  is  better  to 
spend  the  means  of  the  community  in  adding  to 
its  health  and  vigor,  and  thus  to  the  versatility 
and  independence  of  its  members,  than  to  pro- 
vide them  with  free  meals  and  free  physic,  cheap 
houses,  and  money  allowances.  These  they  can 
provide  for  themselves  better  and  better  if  oppor- 
tunities for  healthy  development  are  given  them, 
and  the  chief  est  of  these  is  space  for  play,  exer- 
cise, games,  and  athletics.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  bicycle  is  that  it  provides  exercise  and 
some  of  the  pleasure  of  a  game  upon  the  already 
available  open  spaces  of  the  community — public 
roads.     But  to  carry  out  a  sufficient  policy  of 


open  spaces,  a  worthy  ideal  of  English  manhood 
and  womanhood  has  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  an 
incentive  to  our  imagination  and  a  guide  to  our 
action  ;  and  this  guide  we  must  follow.  Then, 
perhaps,  where  we  now  watch  the  gradual  en- 
feeblement  of  the  town  population  we  should  see 
a  stronger  nature  grow,  better  trimmed  and  bal- 
anced, trained  to  a  higher  temperance,  endowed 
with  a  greater  respect  for  plain  living,  ready  to 
make  the  many  small  sacrifices  that  temperance 
and  cleanliness  entail,  and  withal  more  deliberate 
in  counsel." 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION  IN  ACTUAL  OPERATION. 

IN  the  Arena  for  July  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown  sum- 
marizes instances  of  the  referendum  as  a 
practical  measure  in  actual  use.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  Switzerland  all  who  have  read  about 
the  referendum  at  all  are  more  or  less  familiar, 
but  most  Americans,  oddly  enough,  have  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
referendum  is  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Constitutional  amendments,  it  is  true,  are  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  people  for  a  vote  in  every 
State  but  one  ;  this,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
applications  of  the  principle  in  our  political  life. 

**ln  fifteen  States  the  location  of  the  capital 
cannot  be  changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  but 
must  go  to  the  people  direct.  In  seven  States 
banking  institutions  can  only  be  organized  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  In  eleven  States  no  debts 
can  be  incurred  except  such  as  are  provided  for 
specifically  in  the  several  constitutions.  In  many 
States  *■  no  rate  of  assessment  exceeding  a  figure 
proportionate  to  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property*  can  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  by  a  direct  vote.  Illinois 
cannot  by  legislative  enactment  sell  its  State 
canal.  The  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  pay  any 
part  of  its  debts  incurred  by  the  building  of  the 
Minnesota  railroad  or  pay  its  interest  without  first 
*  referring  *  to  the  people.  North  Carolina  can- 
not employ  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  cor- 
porations or  industrial  enterprises  without  first 
submitting  the  proposition  to  the  electors.  By 
the  vote  of  her  people  only  could  Colorado  adopt 
woman  suffrage  or  create  a  debt  for  public  build- 
ings. The  people  of  Texas  can  select  a  location 
for  a  college  for  colored  youth.  Wyoming  can- 
not choose  sites  for  State  institutions  until  her 
electors  first  determine  by  vote  where  they  shall 
be  situated." 

THE    REFERENDUM    FOR    CITIES,    TOWNS,    AND 

COUNTIES. 

There  are  many  county,  city,  township,  and 
school  district  referendums.  Nineteen  State 
constitutions  guarantee  to  counties  the  right  to 
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fix  \j  vote  of  the  citizens  the  location  of  county 
seats. 

**  Without  the  referendum  certain  Southern 
communities  may  not- make  harbor  improvements, 
and  other  communities  may  not  extend  local 
credit  to  railroad,  water  transportation,  and  sim- 
ilar corporations.  The  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
business  in  a  city  or  county  is  often  left  to  pop- 
ular vote  ;  indeed,  local  option  is  the  commonest 
form  of  the  referendum.  In  California  any  city 
with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  may  frame  a 
charter  for  its  own  government,  which,  however, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature.  Under 
this  law  Stockton,  San  Jos6,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Oakland  have  acquired  new  charters.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  cities  of  20,000  may  make 
their  own  charters  without  the  Legislature  hav- 
ing any  power  to  vote.  Largely,  then,  such 
cities  make  their  own  laws." 

*  *  In  Ohio  the  referendum  is  employed  by  mu- 
nicipal corporations  in  voting  for  improvement 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  for  bond  issues,  for  sewer- 
age, electric  lighting,  etc.  With  this  form  of  the 
referendum  our  people  are  already  familiar.  They 
have  witnessed  the  people  going  to  the  polls  and 
voting  on  a  measure  of  common  interest,  partisan- 
ship having  no  part  in  the  contest,  politicians 
being  ignored  ;  the  good  of  the  community  being 
the  only  motive." 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  direct  legislation  has 
been  indorsed  in  38  State  platforms  and  is  advo- 
cated by  more  than  3,000  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, while  all  the  labor  organizations  have 
adopted  it  for  their  own  government. 


THE  REVISION  OF  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  IN 

FRANCE. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  is  the  only  French  review  which  had 
the  courage  to  refer,  in  its  June  numbers,  to  the 
famous  affair,  and  even  so,  what  M.  Bruneti^re 
gives  us  is  a  paper  by  a  well-known  international 
jurist,  M.  Arthur  Desjardins,  on  the  revision  of 
criminal  trials,  which  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  Dreyfus  case,  though  it  is  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  it. 

M.  Desjardins  begins  by  showing  how,  from 
the  earliest  times,  lawyers  have  agreed  to  regard 
any  chose  jugee  as  equivalent  to  the  truth  and  as 
not  to  be  reopened  indefinitely ;  but  he  also 
points  out  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by 
logic,  and  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  the 
security  of  the  state  demands  a  .reexamination  of 
what  has  been  already  judicially  decided.  M. 
Desjardins  passes  on  to  deal  with  particular  cases 
in  which  revision  has  proved  necessary.  In  1409 
Jean  de  Montagu,  Lord  of  Marcoussis,  was  con- 


demned to  death  unjustly  and  was  beheaded  in 
Paris.  Afterward  he  was  discovered  to  have 
been  innocent,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
erty was  annulled.  So,  too,  the  heirs  of  Joan 
of  Arc  were  allowed  to  clear  her  memory  by 
letters  patent  in  1449.  Up  to  1667  in  France  a 
revision  of  sentence  could  only  be  obtained  on 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  crown,  and,  of 
course,  such  a  system  was  livable  to  abuse  in  the 
case  of  important  and  highly  placed  criminalfl. 
The  system  was  abolished  in  1667,  and  a  more 
regular  legal  procedure  was  substituted. 

The  ten  years  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  were  notable  for  several  judicial 
errors.  In  1780  five  persons  accused  of  burg:lary 
were  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy  ; 
one  of  them  was  hanged  and  another  died  in  tiie 
galleys.  Afterward  it  was  found  that  they  were 
all  innocent,  and  the  characters  of  both  the  living 
and  the  dead  were  formally  cleared.  More  re- 
markable still  was  the  case  of  a  girl  named  Sal- 
mon, who  was  condemned  as  a  poisoner  by  the 
Parliament  of  Normandy.  This  judgment  was 
revised,  public  influence  becoming  excited  and 
large  sums  of  money  being  sent  from  every  part 
to  the  prisoner.  She  had  an  ovation  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  and  ultimately  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  acquitted  her.  It  is  needless  to  follow  M. 
Desjardins  in  his  technical  discussions  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  revision.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion two  more  of  the  particular  cases  to  which  he 
alludes. 

A    CELEBRATED    MURDER    CASE. 

There  is  the  famous  case  of  the  murder  of  the 
Lyons  courier,  foi"  which  six  men  were  placed 
on  trial,  of  whom  three  were  condetaned  to 
death.  One  of  these,  a  man  named  Lesurquee, 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and 
prophesied  that  his  character  would  one  day  be 
cleared ;  and  a  popular  agitation,  which 
taken  up  in  the  press  and  on  the  stage,  was 
•on  foot.  Ultimately  the  heirs  of  Lesurques 
obtained  pecuniary  compensation  amounting  to 
nearly  500,000  francs,  but  they  did  not  obtain 
a  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned  man's  charaQi-  . 
ter.  The  affair  went  on  for  many  years,  and  be- 
fore it  was  concluded  the  popular  attention  waa 
diverted  to  another  scandal.  Two  men  who  had 
been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  robbery 
and  had  died  in  confinement,  each  strongly  pro*  ' 
testing  his  innocence,  were  found  to  have  been 
really  innocent  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  ool- 
prits.  '  ^'. 

M.  Desjardins  concludes  his  interesting  papiM^'  - 
with  an  analysis  of  the  various  steps  in  the  prooai|i:' 
of  revision  of  the  sentence  on  Dreyfus,  writtoOi';  ^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  scientific  jurist.  .'/- 
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BRET  HARTE  ON  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

THE  first  paper  in  Cornhill  for  July  is  that  on 
"The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story,"  by  Bret 
Harte.  He  disclaims  the  responsibility  often  im- 
puted to  him  for  the  origin  of  the  American 
sliort  story.  He  says  it  was  familiar  enough  in 
form  in  the  early  half  of  the  century,  but  it  was 
not  characteristic  of  American  life.  ''So-called 
American  literature  was  still  limited  to  English 
methods  and  upon  English  models."  ''It  took 
an  Englishman  to  first  develop  the  humor  or  pic- 
turesqueness  of  American  or  Yankee  dialect,  but 
Judge  Haliburton  succeeded  better  in  reproducing 
*  Sam  Slick's'  speech  than  his  character."  He 
proceeds  : 

* '  But  while  the  American  literary  imagination 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  English  tradition, 
an  unexpected  factor  was  developing  to  diminish 
its  power.  It  was  humor — of  a  quality  as  dis- 
tinct and  original  as  the  country  and  civilization 
in  which  it  was  developed.  It  was  at  first  no- 
ticeable in  the  anecdote  or  '  story,'  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  such  beginnings,  was  orally  trans- 
mitted. It  was  common  in  the  bar-rooms,  the 
gatherings  in  the  '  country  store, '  and  finally  at 
public  meetings  in  the  mouths  of  '  stump  ora- 
tors.'  Arguments  were  clinched  and  political 
principles  illustrated  by  '  a  funny  story. '  It  in- 
vaded even  the  camp- meeting  and  pulpit.  It  at 
last  received  the  currency  of  the  public  press. 
But  wherever  met  it  was  so  distinctly  original 
and  novel,  so  individual  and  characteristic,  that 
it  was  at  once  known  and  appreciated  abroad  as 
'  an  American  story. '  Crude  at  first,  it  received 
a  literary  polish  in  the  press,  but  its  dominant 
quality  remained.  It  was  concise  and  condensed, 
yet  suggestive.  It  was  delightfully  extravagant 
— or  a  miracle  of  under  statement.  It  voiced  not 
only  the  dialect,  but  the  habits  of  thought  of  a 
people  or  locality.  It  gave  a  new  interest  to 
slang.  From  a  paragrapli  of  a  dozen  lines  it 
grew  into  a  half  column,  but  always  retaining  its 
conciseness  and  felicity  of  statement.  It  was  a 
foe  to  prolixity  of  any  kind.  It  admitted  no  fine 
writing  nor  affectation  of  style.  It  went  directly 
to  the  point.  It  was  burdened  by  no  conscien- 
tiousness ;  it  was  often  irreverent  ;  it  was  de- 
void of  all  moral  responsibility — but  it  was  orig- 
inal 1      By  degrees  it  developed  character  with 


its  incident,  often,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  a  striking 
photograph  of  a  community  or  a  section,  but  al- 
ways reached  its  conclusion  without  an  unneces- 
sary word.  It  became — and  still  exists  as — an 
essential  feature  of  newspaper  literature.  It  was 
the  parent  of  the  American  '  short  story.' " 

The  national  note  was  always  struck  by  the 
humorist,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  current  nar- 
rative fiction. 

HOW     "THE    luck"    WAS    BORN. 

But  from  California  deliverance  came.  The 
Pacific  press  sparkled  with  satire  and  developed 
its  humorists,  but  the  short  story  arose  when 
Bret  Harte  took  over  the  editorial  control  of  the 
Overland  MonMy.  He  tried  to  get  characteris- 
tic American  fiction  and  could  not  : 

"He  failed  to  discover  anything  of  that  wild 
and  picturesque  life  which  had  impressed  him, 
first  as  a  truant  schoolboy  and  afterward  as  a 
youthful  schoolmaster  among  the  mining  popu- 
lation. In  this  perplexity  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  make  good  the  deficiency  himself.  He 
wrote  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. '  However 
far  short  it  fell  of  his  ideal  and  his  purpose,  he 
conscientiously  believed  that  he  had  painted  much 
that  *  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was  ;  '  that 
his  subject  and  characters  were  distinctly  Cali- 
fornian,  as  was  equally  his  treatment  of  them. 
But  an  unexpected  circumstanc3  here  intervened. 
The  publication  of  the  story  was  objected  to  by 
both  printer  and  publisher,  virtually  for  not  be- 
ing in  the  conventional  line  of  subject,  treatment, 
and  morals  !  The  introduction  of  the  abandoned 
outcast  mother  of  the  foundling  '  Luck '  and  the 
language  used  by  the  characters  received  a  seri- 
ous warning  and  protest.  The  writer  was  obliged 
to  use  his  right  as  editor  to  save  his  unfortunate 
contribution  from  oblivion.  When  it  appeared 
at  last  he  saw  with  consternation  that  the  printer 
and  publisher  had  really  voiced  the  local  opinion. 
.  .  .  However,  its  instantaneous  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptance as  a  new  departure  by  the  critics  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe  enabled  the  writer  to 
follow  it  with  other  stories  of  a  like  character." 

So  the  foundling  of  the  West  owed  its  preser- 
vation to  the  East.  The  writer  concludes  by  de- 
claring the  American  short  story  to-day  to  be 
the  germ  of  American  literature  to  come. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  August  Century  EHza  R.  Scidmore  makefl  « 
very  interestiog  article  ot  information  she  has 
gathered  about  the  great  tea  country  of  the  Y&ng-tBe 
Kiang.  tbe  great  muddy  river  at  China.  The  city  of 
Hankow  is  the  great  tea  mart  o(  the  world.  The  dried 
leaves  are  taken  there  and  (or  six  weeks  the  town  is 
under  the  dominion  of  espert  tea-rasters,  whose  acute 
senses  render  their  judgment  final,  A  few  leaves  are 
carefully  weighed  from  the  sample  into  a  shallow  cup 
and  boiling  water  poured  over  them.  The  tea  taster 
notes  carefully  how  the  leaves  unfold  in  the  water,  how 
the  liquor  colors  and  deepens  to  a  rich,  clear  coffee- 
brown,  and  inhales  the  fragrance  of  the  essential  oil  as 
it  is  borne  off  in  vapor  before  he  tjkes  tbe  judicial  alp. 
He  carefully  analyzes  Its  qualities  for  the  second  it 
rests  on  his  tongue  and  then  ejects  the  liquid,  never  by 
any  chance  swallowing  it.  The  best  quality  of  black 
leaf  tea  Is  all  shipped  to  Odessa.  Twenty-five  halt 
chests  are  always  sent  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  for  his 
palace  use.  Several  times  the  whole  crop  of  some  par- 
ticnlar  farm  has  been  bought  up  by  the  Rassians  before 
the  Chluese  connotsseiirt,  who  will  drink  no  other  tea, 
knew  of  it.  At  once  they  cabled  to  Odessa  and  had  the 
tea  bought  on  its  arrival  and  shipped  back  to  China. 
The  tea  experts  must  be  total  abstainers  during  the 
season.  Even  though  they  never  swallow  a  single  sip, 
their  nerves  and  digestion  are  impaired  at  the  end  ot 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  there  is  a  well-recognized 
disease,  a  sort  ot  tea  tremens,  from  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  the  strong  volatile  aroma. 

Mr.  Jonas  Stadling  gives  an  account  of  the  wild  no- 
madic Iiapps.  "  The  People  of  the  Reindeer,"  as  he  colls 
then).  These  people  cannot  endure  the  air  ot  houses  In 
winter  or  summer ;  their  children  run  barefoot  In  a, 
frost  temperature  and  they  rarely  perspire  at  all.. 
Prof.  John  Trowbridge  gives  a  brief  description  of 
"Powerful  Electrical  Discharges,"  to  show  that  the 
study  of  these  artificial  discharges  may  increase  our 
knowledge  ot  the  character  of  lightning,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander J.  Wurts,  of  the  We-stinghouse  Electrical  Com- 
pany, writes  on  "The  Protection  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
Against  Lightning."  Our  inventors  have  constructed 
lightning  arresters  to  be  used  In  connection  with  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  have  perfected  them  as  the  In- 
creasingly elaborate  apparatus  demanded,  until  now  it 
might  be  said  that  the  modem  lightning  arrester  with 
no  moving  parts  and  operated  without  destructive  ores 
Is  entirely  adequate.  The  writer  says  that  before  long 
it  may  be  that  atmospheric  electricity  instead  of  being 
an  enemy  will  become  a  boon  to  mankind.  A  third 
brief  essay  by  Alexander  McCabe  is  entitled  "Needless 
Alarm  During  Thunder-Storms."  He  assures  the  people 
with  nerves  who  suffer  no  little  discomfort  during  an 
electrical  storm  that  the  chance  of  being  killed  by 
lightning  is  very  little ;  that  counting  all  tbe  deaths 
from  all  the  storms  during  the  year  the  chances  are  but 
1  in  100,000.  Tbe  risk  in  the  city  is  about  five  times  less 
than  In  the  country,  owing  to  the  great  spread  of  tin 
rooSng  and  fair  ground  connections.  In  the  country 
one  should  feel  perfectly  secure  if  the  buildings  are 
adequately  protected  with  good  conductors. 


'H^ 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ARPEH'S"  for  August  shows  the  prevailtnc 
magazine  tendency  toward  Uction  for  Um 
recreation  month  of  the  year.  There  are  plrnnanl 
stories  by  Seumas  MacManus,  Alice  Duer.  Maty  X. 
Wilkins,  Stephen  Crane,  Huwelts,  Remington,  Janvier, 
Marriott  Watson,  James  Barnes,  and  Anna  W.  1oni~ 
The  little  group  of  war  articles  includes  "  Episodes  ot 
tbe  Taiping  Rebellion,"  1)y  Rear  Admiral  Beardalor, 
incidents  of  Che  life  of  General  Forrest,  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Wyeth.  and  an  interesting  account  of  "The  FtUpino 
Insurrection  of  181t0,"  written  from  a  study  of  the  Spaik- 
ish  archives  left  in  Manila,  by  Lieut.  C.  G.  Calkltia,  ot 
the  United  States  navy.  Lieutenant  Calkins  bcMES 
witness  in  his  historical  account  of  the  revolt  to  tlw 
sterling  and  even  heroic  military  qualities  of  the  FlU- 
pinos,  especially  the  Tagalos.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that 
Tagalo  regiments  helped  the  French  to  conquer  CocUa 
China,  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  "ever-vfa- 
torious  army"  led  by  Ward  and  Gordon,  and  that  tbote 
brown  faces  were  even  known  in  the  American  iia,rj  ot 
the  last  generation.  But  though  the  Filipinos  hMW 
shown  themselves  ever  ready  to  die  for  independmto^ 
he  considers  that  they  have  not  yet  proven  that  thmr 
have  the  capacity  (or  governing  themselves.  ICr. 
Henry  Sandham  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  littls 
Island  which  he  calls  "Haiti  the  Unknown."  It  la  » 
moss  ot  mountains,  be  tells  us,  from  1,000  to  10,000  fMt 
in  height,  wooded  to  the  top,  and  the  natural  bean^ 
o(  the  Island  he  describes  as  something  marveloua.  Ha 
thinks  It  should  be  a  great  acquisition  for  us.  It  la 
Wonderfully  fertile  and  "inhabited  by  a  ilocile  and  m^ 
ambitious  race,  who,  with  steady  government  and 
rights  assured,  will  develop  Into  good  citizens.  It  la 
free  from  the  pests  that  generally  Infest  the  tr^itaai, 
and  the  climate  is  healthy,  with  the  exception  ot  <um  or 
two  small  regions." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 


<(  QCRIBNER'S"  for  August  is  ,- 
k^  with  Action,  and  very  plcasaLi 
ly  illustrated  fiction  it  is.  Mr.  Richan: 
begins  the  number  with  a  story  ot  Ln 
he  calls  "The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,"  in 
which  embellish  it  Mr.  Howard  (.'I 
shows  a  disposition  to  rival  Mr.  Gibson 
of  fashionable  types  and  fashionable  dr: 
Appleton  Clark  strikes  a  sturdier  nol 
to  Henry  "Van  Dyke's  story  of  the  l< 
woodsman's  life,  entitled  "VnlUanu 
Albert  White  Vorse's  story,  "  The  Pis  > 
Illustrated  in  colored  reproductions  ii. 
W.  Glackeus,  while  a  fourth  feature  i. 
work  is  Mr.  Ernest  S,  Thompson's  nn 
Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,"  Illustrate! 

"The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stei. 
as  fascinating  asever.  This  installmen 
ot  epistles  to  Mr.  William  Archer, 
vBuson's  father,  and  others.  The  v 
Point  of  View,"  in  searching  (or  tlji 
book  which  will  sell  100,000  copies,  ari 
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valuable  discovery,  for  in  running  over  the  list  of  vol- 
umes which  have  recently  performed  that  feat  a  start- 
ling array  of  unhomogeneous  factors  is  displayed. 
There  is  "David  Harum,"  the  "Dooley"  book.  "In  His 
Steps,"  "Trilby,"  and  Mr.  Kipling's  "Day's  Work." 
"  What,  then,  is  our  popular  book  going  to  Iw  ?  Shall 
it  be  a  compilation  of  horse  stories  like  '  David  Harum,' 
a  religious  story  like  *Iu  His  Steps,'  a  book  like  *Doo- 
ley,'  of  lively  discourse  on  current  events,  or  a  *  Trilby,' 
compounded  of  charm,  mystery,  bohemianism,  love, 
theology,  and  music  ?    Alas  !  there  is  no  formula." 


McCLURK'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August  McClure's  there  is  an  article  on  "The 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  which 
we  quote  from  in  another  department.  Like  the 
other  magazines  this  month  McClure's  is  largely 
given  over  to  fiction.  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  gives  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  Federal  Secret  Service  Bureau 
in  its  work  of  "Capturing  a  Confederate  Mail,"  and  the 
story  derives  a  further  interest  from  its  source,  as  Mr. 
Baker  got  the  facts  from  Maj.  J.  S.  Baker,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  men  detailed  to  capture  the  stage-coach. 
Miss  Tarbell's  papers  on  Abraham  Lincoln  end  this 
month  with  a  chapter  which  tells  of  the  great  Pres- 
ident's death.  

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August LippincotVs  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson 
writes  on  the  disagreeable  subject  of  lynching  in 
the  South,  and  gives  some  fearful  instances  of  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  summary  punishment  meted 
out  to  the  negroes.  Mr.  Thompson  has  no  theory  to  ad- 
vance to  remedy  the  evil.  He  reports  the  Southerners 
as  being  firm  in  the  thought  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  lynching  evil  is  a  cessation  of  the  revolting  crime 
that  causes  it.  He  thinks  there  is  no  remedy,  in  fact, 
except  the  education  and  refinement  of  the  negro. 

Prof.  George  F.  Barker  writes  of  wireless  telegraphy 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist.  He  shows  that 
there  are  two  methods  of  wireless  telegraphy  that  have 
been  devised,  both  of  tbem  capable  of  transmitting 
signals  to  a  distance  commercially  without  the  use  of 
conducting  media  directly  connecting  the  terminal 
stations. 

"The  chief  distinction  between  these  methods  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  magnetic  space  telegraphy  very  low 
frequencies  of  vibration,  only  800  or  400  per  second,  are 
used,  both  transmitting  and  receiving  circuits  being 
closed,  while  ethereal-wave  telegraphy  employs  oscilla- 
tions of  some  hundreds  of  millions  per  second  and  its 
circuits  are  open.  Both,  however,  transmit  very  slow- 
ly, only  15  to  20  words  a  minute,  while  the  modern 
automatic  wire  telegraph  can  send  and  receive  2,000 
words  a  minute.  The  general  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  seems  to  be  that  the  use  of  ethereal- 
space  telegraphy  will  be  special  rather  than  general,* 
and  that  for  ordinary  purposes  it  does  not  promise  to 
displace  present  methods.  For  communicating  between 
inaccessible  points,  such  as  light-houses  and  light-ships, 
and  the  shore,  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  value.  It 
is  too  soon,  however,  to  define  its  possibilities.  Experi- 
ments are  yet  in  progress.  What  it  may  become  in  the 
future,  the  future  only  can  determine." 

The  novel  of  the  month  is  "  Fortune's  VaaBalB,*'  by 
Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  article  on  "The  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence" Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  reviews  in  the 
August  New  England  the  work  accomplished  so  far 
by  the  conference  at  The  Hague.  He  thinks  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  full  result  of  the  conference  will 
be  seen,  and  he  thinks  probably  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  meeting  of  a  body  of  able,  disinterested  men  work- 
ing sincerely  for  the  future  of  civilization  will  be  more 
important  tlian  any  direct  result  accomplished. 

Edward  Porritt  asks  the  interesting  question  in  his 
title,  "Is  the  United  States  a  Good  Neighbor  to  Can- 
ada?" To  answer  it  he  reviews  the  matters  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary,  the  fisheries  question,  the  United 
States  contract  labor  laws,  the  lumber  schedule  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897,  and  the  lack  of  legislation  regu- 
lating the  lake  fisheries,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  self-defense  that  Canada 
sometimes  feels  it  necessary  to  assume. 

In  this  number  is  a  poem  and  a  st-ory,  side  by  side, 
from  the  pen  of  Paul  Laurance  Dunbar,  the  young 
negro  writer,  with  an  excellent  picture  of  him. 

The  handsomely  and  intelligently  illustrated  descrip- 
tive articles  which  distinguish  the  New  England 
Magazine  are  continued  in  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke's 
"  Old  Times  and  New  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,"  "A 
Hudson  Bay  Trading  Post,"  by  Russell  W.  Porter,  and 
"The  Romance  of  Mount  Desert,"  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  August  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  most  eulo- 
gistic sketch  by  Gustav  Kobb6  of  Augustin  Daly 
and  his  life-work  as  a  theatrical  manager  in  New  York 
City.  Daly  was  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  firm  before  the 
war.  He  spent  his  leisure  time  in  writing  plays.  He 
did  not  succeed  at  first  as  a  playwright,  and  in  1859  he 
became  a  dramatic  critic  for  the  Courier.  His  first 
success  on  the  stage  was  made  in  December,  1862,  in 
Boston,  with  a  play  called  "I^eah,  the  Forsaken."  This 
was  an  adaptation,  and  his  first  original  drama  was  a 
thrilling  affair  called  "  Under  the  Gaslight,"  in  which 
he  made  a  tremendous  success  in  1866.  Mr.  Kobb6  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  exact  system  with  which 
Mr.  Daly  conducted  his  business  of  theatrical  manager. 
Daly  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  and  had  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  rehearsals  going  on  in  the  theater  at 
one  time.  His  throne — a  low  easy-chair— was  that  of  a 
dictator  whose  commands  were  implicitly  obeyed. 

The  Cosmopolitan  gives  several  pages  to  a  full 
statement  by  the  editor  of  the  unfortunate  series  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  discontinuance  of  Count 
Tolstoi's  novel,  "The  Awakening."  This  novel  was 
sold  to  the  Cosmopolitan  by  Count  Tolstoi's  agents 
under  certain  conditions  on  both  sides.  There  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  several  conditions, 
and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  right  of  the  Cosm,opolitan 
to  cut  out  parts  of  the  novel  which  its  editor  considered 
unfit  for  American  serial  publication.  So  no  more 
chapters  of  the  novel  will  appear. 

Mr.  George  Reno  describes  "Operating  an  *  Under- 
ground' Route  to  Cuba,"  and  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  dangers  of  running  the  strict  Spanish  blockade 
which  was  in  force  the  last  part  of  1807.  Mr.  J..W. 
Bennett  contributes  a  prize  essay  on  "Your  True 
Relation  to  Society,"  and  Mr.  Alexander  Harvey  tells 
how  one  can  now  go  "By  Trolley  to  the  Sphinx. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  auother  department  from  an 
article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  "The  Hreak-Tp  of  China  and  Our  Interest 
in  It."  The  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  who  has  jdven  his  name 
to  the  allotment  act  in  our  Indian  legislation,  asks  in 
his  title,  *'  Have  We  Faileti  With  the  Indian  ?"  and  tells 
in  his  article  what  we  have  done  for  our  wards  in  late 
years.  He  thinks  it  a  i)essiniistic  and  unjust  view  to 
estimate  that  we  have  failed.  The  present  work  of  the 
United  .States  for  the  Indian  is  to  fit  him  for  civilization 
and  absorb  him  in  it.  It  has  lieconie  iniiK^ssible  to  keep 
him  on  reservations.  In  1877  the  nation  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  Indian  e<lucation.  It  was  only  ^20,000. 
This  sum  was  increased  each  year,  and  the  work  was 
bnmdened  until  in  IHOlUhe  United  States  is  .settingapart 
$2,088,31^)  for  the  purjxwe  of  teaching  the  Indian  to  Ije  a 
go(Hl  citizen.  There  are  now  148  well-etjuipped  board- 
ing-schools for  Indians  and  295  day  schools  engageil  in 
the  education  of  24,(X)4  children,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  iy.071.  Not  only  is  the  United  States  trying 
tf)  look  after  the  new  generation — the  severalty  act  pro- 
vided that  any  Indian  who  chose  might  take  a  home- 
stead of  IfM) acres,  inalienable  and  untaxable  for  twenty- 
five  years,  to  be  selected  by  him  on  the  reservation  of 
his  tribe.  If  he  preferred  to  aljandon  his  tribe  and  go 
elsewhere,  he  might  take  his  allotment  anywhere  on 
the  public  domain  free  of  charge.  This  allotment  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citi2%n8.  Under  this  act  no  less  than  55,467  individual 
Indians  have  taken  allotments,  amounting  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  tt, 70b, 628  acres.  Not  the  least  surprising 
among  the  evidences  that  Mr.  Dawes  cites  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Indians  is  his  statement  that  there  are  no 
less  than  28,351  church  communicants  among  the  In- 
dians. 

This  numljer  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  by  the  nat- 
uralist John  Muir.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Rii.s,  who  wrote  in 
the  last  numl)er  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  typical  tene- 
ment hou.se,  descril)es  this  month  ''The  Tenant." 
Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  contributes  an  essay  on  '*  The 
Vitality  of  Macaulay,"  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  writes  on 
"Greek  History  and  Greek  Monuments,"  and  there  are 
several  stories,  notable  among  them  an  installment  of 
Mi.ss  Mary  Johnston's  fine  story  "  To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
one  of  the  strongest  serial  stories  that  has  appeared  in 
the  magazine  for  a  long  time. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  the 
Russian  plea  for  a  Russo-American  understanding, 
and  also  from  "  The  lA)gic  of  Our  Position  in  Cuba"  by 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  occupation,  appearing  in  the 
July  North  American. 

The  numl>er  opens  with  a  poem,  "A  Channel  Pas- 
sage, 1855,"  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Harry  writes  on  the  subject  of  '**  Ameri- 
canism,' True  and  False,"  declaring  that  the  false 
''Americanism"  denounced  by  the  Pope  has  already 
1)een  repudiated  and  condemned  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  but  that  there  is 
"a  true  Americanism  which  will  march  to  victory 
under  the  banner  of  Leo  XIII.'* 

BaroneM  Bertha  Ton  SUttner,  writing  on  '*  Universal 


Peace — From  a  AVoman's  Standpoint>,"  takes  a 
favorable  view  of  the  results  likely  to  lie  achieved  t^ 
The  Hague  conference,  asserting  that  "the  progren 
from  the  first  of  the  past  eight  i)eace  ccmgresses  in  1889 
t-o  The  Hague  congress  of  IMK)  hits  l)een  far  longer  and 
more  difiicult  than  that  leading  fn>m  this  conference  to 
a  complete  attainment  of  its  aims— /.f.,  to  the  abolition 
on  principle  of  the  institution  of  war." 

Mr.  Syclney  Brooks  discussej*  England's  relations  with 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Hrooks  maintiiins  that  the  danger 
of  violent  rupture  in  the  relations  l)etween  the  Boent 
and  the  I'itlanders  can  only  be  avoided  by  ^*  altering 
the  franchi.se  laws  t>o  as  to  give  Johannesburg  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  by  removing  the 
barriers  uiN)n  the  education  of  English  children  in 
English.  A  revision  of  the  dynamite  and  railroad 
monopolies  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  tariff  schedule 
wcmld  give  the  capitalists  all  the  privileges  they  care 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  add  largely  to  the  revenue 
of  the  republic." 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  replies  to  the  paper 
entitled  "The  Curse  in  Education,"  contributed  to  the 
May  numlxjr  of  the  North  American  by  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  writes  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  five  years  with  the  New  York 
public-.school  system  and  a  much  longer  acquaintance 
with  those  classes  of  the  iM)pulation  which  most  need 
its  help.  She  has  been  impressed  "  not  by  its  defectSi 
but  by  its  merits,  not  by  its  failures,  but  by  its  suc- 
cesses, not  by  the  deficiencies  of  its  teachers,  but  by 
their  unselfish  devotion  and  the  educational  intelligence 
they  often  display,  even  when  their  scholastic  equip- 
ment is  not  of  the  best." 

Comptroller  Coler,  of  New  York  City,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Tammany  government  (with  the 
IMssible  exception  of  Col.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner)  who  has 
ever  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  write  for  the  period- 
ical pres.s,  contributes  a  thoughtful  and  pointed  article 
on  the  government  of  the  Greater  New  York.  He 
classifies  the  mistakes  of  the  Greater  New  York  char- 
ter under  two  heads  :  too  much  government  and  un- 
necessary division  of  authority.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  bicameral  municipal  assembly  created  by  the  char- 
ter should  be  abolishetl  and  its  limited  duties  divided 
among  the  several  administrative  departments.  Only 
one  legislative  lK)dy  should  be  left,  with  very  limit- 
ed powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  board  of  al- 
dermen in  the  city  of  New  York  prior  to  the  conaol- 
idation.  The  borough  system,  too,  is  a  failure  in 
Comptroller  Coler's  opinion  and  should  also  be  ahol- 
ished.  Further  amendments  to  the  charter  suggested 
by  the  comptroller  would  vest  in  the  1x>ard  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  aljsolute  control  of  the  financial  iik- 
terests  of  the  city.  The  power  of  the  mayor  should  be 
so  increased  as  to  fix  upon  him  beyond  possibility  of 
evasion  responsibility  for  his  administration,  and  his 
power  of  removal  over  his  subordinates  should  be  abso- 
lute throughout  his  term. 

•  Noticing  the  close  relations  between  the  price  of  pi^ 
iron  and  commercial  prosperity,  Mr.  George  H.  Hull 
pro|K)ses  a  plan  for  carrying  surplus  stocks  of  Iron  so  • 
as  to  secure  stiibility  in  the  price — a  system  for  accu- 
mulating stock  in  times  of  plenty  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
times  of  great  activity.  Every  other  great  staple  is 
either  carried  in  large  quantities  or  its  output  oa& 
be  increased  to  a  large  degree  at  short  notice,  but  thA 
average  stock  of  iron  carried  in  the  United  States  dii^ 
ing  tne  last  ten  years  has  been  lees  than  twenty-thMB. 
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days'  product,  and  it  takes  practically  a  year  to  build 
new  furnaces. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  writes  on  '*The  Tercentenary  of 
Velasquez,"  Greneral  Miles  contributes  the  third  chap- 
ter of  his  history  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  presents  a  St.  Andrews  view  of  golf. 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  July  number  of  the  Forum  we  have 
selected  Mr.  James  D.  Whelpley's  article  on  "  The 
Currency  of  Porto  Rico  '*  for  quotation  in  another  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  the  "Toby,  M.P."  of  Punch, 
contributes  an  article  on  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  present 
prospects  for  the  premiership.  He  points  out  that  an 
important  section  of  the  British  Liberal' party  has  a 
deep-rooted  objection  to  the  prime  minister's  having  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  has  been  shown  many 
times  in  the  past.  "  While  ready  to  admit  that  Lord 
Rosebery  is  unimpeachable  as  a  Liberal,  irreproachable, 
unapproachable  in  the  matter  of  fitness  for  the  premier- 
ship, there  are  impeccable  Radicals  who  will  not  accept 
his  leadership  because  it  must  needs  be  carried  on  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  would  unquestionably  be 
much  better  if  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Mr. 
Lucy  regards  this  class  of  Liberals  as  decreasing  in 
numbers,  but  still  imi>ortant  to  Liberal  success  in  the 
next  general  election. 

Ex-Senator  Peffer,  in  writing  on  "  The  Trust  Problem 
and  Its  Solution,"  proposes  a  national  freight  railroad 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  recent  report  of  General 
Longstreet,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
roads. Senator  Peffer  thinks  that  Congress  should 
provide  "at  once  for  the  early  construction  of  a  na- 
tional freight  railroad  with  double  tracks  from  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisco,  and  follow  that  immediately 
with  three  others  like  it— one  from  Chicago  by  way  of 
St.  Louis  to  Galveston,  Texas ;  another  from  James- 
town or  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  by  way  of  St.  Louis  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  and  a  third  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  City. 
The  aggregate  length  of  these  several  linep  would  not 
exceed  5,500  miles,  and  the  roads  could  be  built  and 
equipped  for  about  $250,000,000.  This  amount  could— if 
it  were  deemed  necessary,  rather  than  to  issue  treasury 
notes — all  be  borrowed  from  our  own  people  on  2K-per- 
cent.  fifty-year  bonds,  and  long  before  these  bonds  had 
matured  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  would  have 
raised  a  sinking  fund  large  enough  to  pay  them.  After- 
ward rates  could  be  reduced  accordingly,  or  the  in- 
come of  the  roads  could  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  as 
public  revenues." 

The  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Persia,  writes  on  "  The  White  Race  and  the 
Tropics,"  meeting  the  objection  made  by  anti-expan- 
sionists that  the  white  race  can  never  colonize  the 
tropics  by  arguing  that  the  advances  of  science  and 
modem  inventions  tending  to  minimize  the  actual 
manual  labor  devolving  upon  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture must  before  long  render  outdoor  occupations  as 
little  dangerous  to  health  in  the  tropics  as  they  are  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  summer 
months. 

Professor  Lombroso  raises  the  somewhat  sensational 
question,  "Was  Columbus  Morally  Irresponsible?" 
and  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  bringing 
under  review  the  handwriting  of  Colambns,  his  utter- 


ances in  his  book  of  prophecies,  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  domestic  life,  and  making,  on  the 
whole,  a  rather  strong  prima  fade  case  against  the 
sanity  of  the  great  discoverer. 

President  W.  H.  Councill,  of  the  college  for  negroes 
at  Normal,  Ala.,  presents  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
negro's  future  in  this  country,  maintaining  that  the 
race  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  either  education  or 
religion,  and  that  the  thing  for  the  negro  to  do  is  to  go 
right  on  "  educating  himself  in  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  highest  Christian  civilization  that  he  can 
get  hold  of,  making  of  himself  a  polite,  law-abiding 
peaceful,  industrious,  dignified  man,  full  of  honor  and 
integrity,  in  his  own  sphere,  and  he  will  have  fulfilled 
what  seems  to  be  the  highest  law  of  being ;  and  in 
God's  eyes  no  race  can  climb  higher." 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  writes  on  "Inter- 
national Law  in  the  Late  War,"  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  intervention,  contraband  of  war,  cable- 
cutting,  and  privateering.  Judge  Charles  B.  Elliott, 
of  the  District  Court  of  Minnesota,  discusses  "The 
Treaty-Making  Power." 

The  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Penfield  discusses  the  curious 
subject  of  Rosicrucianism.  The  tenets  and  ordinances 
of  the  Rosicrucian  botherhood  as  published  and  current 
in  1615  were  as  follows  : 

"1.  That  in  their  travels  they  should  gratuitously 
cure  all  diseases. 

"2.  That  they  should  always  dress  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

"8.  That  once  every  year  they  should  meet  together 
in  the  place  appointed  by  the  fraternity  or  send  in 
writing  an  available  excuse. 

"4.  That  every  brother,  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to 
die,  should  choose  a  person  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

"5.  That  the  words  *  Rose  Cross '  should  be  the  marks 
by  which  they  should  recognize  each  other. 

"6.  That  the  fraternity  should  be  kept  secret  for  six 
times  twenty  years." 

President  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  writes  on  what  he  terms  "  The  Inordi- 
nate Demands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ;"  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  concludes  his  "  Centennial 
Stocktaking,"  completing  a  survey  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet  pro- 
pounds "  A  Theory  of  the  Drama." 


THE  ARENA. 

FROM  the  July  Arena  we  have  selected  Mr.  A.  A. 
Brown's  article  on  direct  legislation  for  quotation 
elsewhere. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  makes  a  spirited  pro- 
test against  existing  social  conditions,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  "ridiculous  and  degrading,"  and  associates 
with  the  "reptilian  stage"  of  existence. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Payne,  of  San  Francisco,  closes  a 
chapter  of  comment  on  Edwin  Markham's  "Man 
With  the  Hoe  "  with  a  strain  of  pessimism  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  Mr.  Mills  indulges.  "  The  voices 
of  men,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  "  are  discordant,  their  motives 
at  variance,  their  aims  contradictory.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  majority  seem  still  to  be  skeptical  of  any 
great  possibilities  for  human  society.  To  any  voice 
crying  aloud  in  behalf  of  the  primary  rectitudes  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  the  multitude  is  still  disposed  to 
respond,  *  Crucify  him  !'    This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
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hoe  man  is  not  the  only  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  the  light  has  been  extinguished  within  his  brain. 
We  have  all  been  brutalized  under  this  regime  of  in- 
terior and  ever-intensifying  competition.  We  cling  to 
and  defend  the  traditional  business  and  social  pro- 
cedures, despite  their  radical  iniquities.  .  .  .  This  gen- 
eral lack  of  moral  insight  into  the  essential  meanness 
and  degradation  of  our  system  is  the  dark  fact  of  our 
times,  the  hopelessness  Of  humanity.  It  makes  room 
within  us  for  a  sometimes  flippant  and  sometimes  sul- 
len skepticism  as  to  the  plain  simplicitiss  of  social 
truth  and  righteousness.  We  need,  more  often  than  we 
hear  it,  the  clear  voice  of  the  bard  and  the  prophet 
challenging  our  indifiference  and  unbelief.  There  should 
be  many  Markhams.*^ 

In  an  article  on  *^  American  Education  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire "  the  venerable  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  founder  of 
Robert  College,  tells  how  Admiral  Farragut  once 
played  diplomat  in  Turkey  and  secured  important  con- 
cessions from  the  Porte  for  the  building  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  on  the  Bosphorus. 

This  is  the  Arena's  "  educational  number."  President 
Thomas  J.  Allen  writes  on  '^Modern  College  Educa- 
tion," Stansbury  Norse  on  "Art  in  the  Public  Schools," 
Dr.  Oscar  Chrisman  on  **  Courses  of  Study  for  Normal 
Schools,"  and  Edward  Erf  on  **The  Kingsville  Plan  of 
Education  " — a  school  system  adopted  by  the  citizens  of 
Kingsville  township,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  and 
operated  for  many  years  in  certain  Massachusetts 
towns,  by  which  the  district  schools  are  consolidated 
into  a  common  central  school,  to  and  from  which  the 
pupils  in  every  part  of  the  township  are  conveyed  by 
means  of  coaches. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  makes  an  appeal  to  all  social 
reformers  in  the  United  States  to  unite  in  support  of 
the  Union  Reform  League  on  a  platform  of  direct 
legislation,  public  ownership,  anti-imperialism,  and 
free  silver. 

Mr.  S.  Ivan  Tonjoroff  contributes  an  instructive 
pai>er  on  social  democracy  in  Germany. 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length  from  Professor  Abbott's  article  on  "The 
Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Native  Hawaiian"  in  the 
Coming  Age  for  July. 

There  are  two  **  Conversations"  in  this  number— one 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton  reviews  the 
progress  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  one  which  gives 
Miss  Viola  Allen  an  opportunity  to  describe  her  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Glory  Quayle. 

Dr.  John  T.  Codman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  Brook  Farm  community,  describes 
the  history  and  personnel  of  that  interesting  social  ex- 
periment. Mr.  E.  P.  PowelFs  paper  on  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  in  Amsrica  is  also  a  study  of  American  social  and 
political  conditions  sixty  years  back. 

Henry  Wood  writes  on  "The  Unfulfilled  Ideal  of  Uni- 
tarianism,"  and  in  the  series  of  "Why  I  Am"  papers 
the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  S.  Clark  expounds  the  rationale 
of  Congregationalism. 

Dr.  B.  Sherwood-Dunn  contributes  a  paper  on  "The 
Sociological  Aspects  of  the  Dreyfus  Case"  and  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Todd  unfolds  "A  Theory  of  Immortality." 

In  "The  Passing  P'*y,"  a  department  of  editorial 
oomment  by  Mr.  B.  O.  j;  lower,  the  question  of  the  tmsts 
is  diacaased. 


AMONG  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  title  of  the  opening  article  in  the  current 
ber  of  the  American  Historical  Revieto  is  **Tlie 
County  of  Illinois/'  How  many  citizens  of  the  praMiBt 
commonwealth  of  that  name  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  land  within  the  borders  of  their  presfliit 
State,  but  all  the  territory  included  in  the  five  fttmt 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  at  one  time 
claimed  by  Virginia  as  a  mere  "  county^,"  and  was  eiitab- 
lished  as  such  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Old  Domlnioii 
could  do  it  ?  During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  Virg^ini* 
militia  in  the  main  who  captured  the  British  posti 
within  that  territory,  and  the  campaigns  of  Gen.  QeotgB 
Rogers  Clark  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  'Wahmmh 
strengthened  the  claims  based  by  Virginia  on  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  royal  charters.  The  whole  historj*  of 
the  county  of  Illinois  and  how  it  finally  disappeared  la 
the  Northwest  Territory  is  related  in  full  by  Mr.  GhtI 
Evans  Boyd. 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  describes  the  famous  trials  lifj^ 
the  Inquisition  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  the  two 
most  martyrs  of  the  war  of  independence  in 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  institution  as  ibe 
Mexican  Inquisition  could  have  existed  on  this  OCMH 
tinent  as  late  as  the  year  1820. 

The  career  of  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  which  ibe 
Presidential  nomination  of  1860  was  only  an  episode^  Is 
narrated  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Caldwell.  Entering  politios  In 
the  Jackson ian  era.  Bell  rose  to  leadership  in  tha 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  elected  Speaker. 
He  was  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet,  in  the  Senste^ 
and  with  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  succeeded  to  tha 
leadership  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  last  days  of  that 
organization.  In  1860  Bell  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  Edwaxd 
Everett  at  the  same  time  accepting  the  nomination  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  Professor  C>aldwell  says  of  htm  : 
**  In  the  war  Mr.  Bell  had  no  part,  and  never  after  1800 
did  he  attract  or  seek  public  attention.  He  had  not 
been  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  secession  to  win  tha 
favor  of  the  South,  and  at  the  North  much  odium 
unjustly  attached  to  his  name.  This  country 
produced  no  more  sincerely  or  unselfishly  paMotle 
ntian,  none  whose  life  was  more  thoroughly  sqnavad 
with  conviction.  To  no  American  did  the  war  bring; 
deeper  grief,  and  never  did  opprobrium  more  nnjvaUjr 
fall  upon  an  honorable  and  a  good  man.^' 

Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  contributes  a  brilliant  m^ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  from  which  we  qnsto 
at  length  in  another  department. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS. 


In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (1 
University)  Prof.  H.  H.  Powers  writes  on  the  relatkm 
of  expansion  to  production.    As  momentary  phases  oC 
political  policy.  Professor  Powers  argues,   prodiiollanL, 
and  expansion  may  be  combined  ;  but  as  expression  aC 
national  temper  they  are  incompatible.    The  chaoflstii^ 
the  direction  of  a  national  imagination  which 
remote  regions  the  subject  of  general  and  eager 
tion,  to  the  temporary  disadvantage  of  home  interaivfe|||^  .. 
must  change  our  industrial  policy.  ^   .^ 

Prof.  W.  Cunningham  writes  on  **The  Valns  m^^i 
Money,''  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  on  '*  The  SocidoiENrit-fSt 
Frontier  of  Economics,''  Prof.  Thorstein  VeUon  ^stAp 
**  The  Preconceptions  of  Economio  Sdenoe,**  and  Mr^  i 
R.  Meyer  on  **The  Settlements  with  the  Padilo 
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ways  ; "  while  in  the  department  of  "  Notes  nnd  Memo- 
randu  "  Prof.  Edwin  B.  A.  Selignian  contributeH  an  ac- 
count of  Che  franchise  tax  law  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  describes  Che  Detroit  street-rail roml 
situation  and  the  prospectn  of  municipal  ownerHhip. 
THE  JOURNAL  or  K)L[TICAL  ECONOMV. 

"TheSuspensionofSpecie  Payments,  December,  ISttl" 
is  the  subject  of  Che  principal  article  in  the  Journal  of 
I'oUticnl EconominVniversily  of  Chicago).  The  article 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  Wesley  C  Mitchell  and  is  a  very 
complete  historical  study  of  Civil  War  finances. 

In  an  article  on  ''Organized  Labor  and  Organized 
Capital"  Mr.  Elarry  P.  Kobiuaon,  of  Chicago,  declares 
that  labor  unions  cannot  be  suppressed  by  law.  He 
says  ;  "  The  orders  will  grow  stronger,  more  intelli- 
gent, and  more  conservative  nnCil  all  employers,  wliea 
they  know  that  tlie  order  with  which  they  treat  is 
financially  responsible,  is  able  to  control  its  members 
and  wilt  live  up  to  any  contract  which  it  makes,  will  be 
glad  to  deal  with  it  rather  than  with  Che  individuals." 

Mr.  William  W.  Carlile  wriCeson  " HisCorical Changes 
in  the  Monetary  Standard,"  and  Mr.  Ward  A.  Cutler  on 
"  Insolvent  Xational  Banks  in  City  and  Country." 

In  the  current  number  of  Muntcipal  Affairs  Dr. 
Milo  Boy  Matthie  describes  the  water  supply  of  London 
and  of  Philadelphia.  Both  ciCies  are  in  a  bad  plighC 
as  regards  wat^r  supply.  Dr.  Maltbie  concludes  :  '■  As 
matters  stand,  however,  there  seems  to  be  in  London 
enough  of  civic  pride  and  self-respect  to  promise 
ultimate  relief,  even  though  after  much  tribulation. 
But  In  Philadelphia  there  are  no  signs  as  yet  of  a  public 
uprising  sufQcienC  to  reform  her  municipal  system. 
Unless  a  change  Cakes  place,  her  practical  alternative 
is  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  worse-debauched  public 
service  than  that  from  which  she  now  suffers,  and  on 
the  other  a  more  complete  surrender  of  that  city  to 
such  tender  mercies  as  those  from  which  London  is 
now  being  rescued." 

A  .study  of  the  municipal  government  of  Padua,  a 
representative  Italian  city,  is  contributed  by  Prof. 
Luigi  Einaudi. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Higgins,  the  editor  of  the  Street 
Batlway  Journal,  writes  on  "Some  of  the  Larger 
Transportation  Problems  in  Cities,"  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis  on  the  "  Duration  of  Franchises,"  aud  the  Hon. 
John  DeWitt  Warner  on  the  Ford  bill  in  New  York 
for  the  taxation  of  local  franchises. 

By  way  of  further  discussion  of  urban  taxation 
problems  Mr,  I.awson  Purdy  writes  oQ  "TaxaCion  of 
Personalty  "  and  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt  on  "  The  Single 
Tax  Applied  to  Cities." 

Mr.  Frank  Moss,  of  New  York  City,  presents  an 
argument  tor  the  State  oversight  of  municipal  police. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  BEVIEW. 

THE  much-heralded  first  number,  which  is  also  the 
flrsC  volume,  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's 
Anglo-Saxon  Review  has  at  last  made  its  appearance. 
B^h  issue  of  this  quarterly  magazine  is  to  be  a  sump- 
tuously bound  book.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Volume  I.,  so  far  at  least  as  the  outward 
appearance  is  concerned,  is  the  elcganc  morocco  bind- 
ing, whicli  seems  to  justify  the  historical  and  descriptive 
note  contributed  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport,  an  eipert  in 
library  bindings.     Mr.  Davenport  tells  na  that  the 


original  of  the  binding  illuBCrat«d  on  this  ilrst  nnmber 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Review  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
AndrS  Thevet,  printed  aC  Pari.s  in  1584.  "  It  is  covered 
in  dark  blue  morocco,  richly  tooled  in  gold,  bearing  the 
royal  arms  in  tlie  center,  surmounted  by  the  crown  of 
Englaud,  without  supporters.  The  red  in  the  coats  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  the  crimson  cap  within  the 


crovfnaromarkedby  inlaysof  redm  __ 

flanked  by  the  initials  '  J.  R.'  and  supported  above  and 
below  by  small  sprays  of  laurel,  all  inclosed  in  a  fretted 
border  of  dotted  ribbon,  which  expands  outward  from 
each  of  its  four  sides  into  interlacing  circles.  These 
in  their  turn  again  expand  into  ten  ornamental  car- 
touches, finally  ending  in  a  border  along  the  edges  of 
the  book,  which  assumes  circular  forms  at  the  four 
comers.  In  the  center  of  each  ornamental  cartouch  is 
a  conventional  flower,  from  which  spring  innumerable 
cnrves  or  stalks  symmetrically  arranged  and  richly 
ornamented  with  conventional  leaves,  tendrils,  buds, 
and  flowers.  These  graceful  curves  covet  the  whole 
ground  closely,  and  where  the  leather  is  still  unadorned 
it  la  further  decorated  with  triple  dots,  rings,  small 
quatrefoils,  and  a  small  five-petalerl  flower.  The  whole 
is  inclosed  iu  an  outer  roll  border  of  closely  set  orna- 
mental forms,  small  circles,  ^eur-cJe-Iis,  etc." 

From  this  accurate  description  those  among  our  read- 
ers who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  gazing  on  the  luxurious  covers  of  fhe 
Anglo-Saxon  may  at  leasC  gain  some  idea  of  what  the 
elaborate  decoration  is  like.  (We  may  remark  In  pass- 
ing that  the  sum  of  six  dollars  in  good  United  States 
currency  will  afford  any  plelieian  American  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  at  least  one  number  of  this  extraor- 
dinary publication.)  Within  the  covers  of  the  new 
review  we  find  a  variety  of  contents,  such  as  ie  aptly 
described  by  Che  old  word  "miscellany."  Mr.  Henry 
Jamesand  Mr,  GilberC  Parker  contribute  stories,  John 
Oliver  Hobbes(Mrs.Craigte)adrama,  and  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  a  poem  in  celebraUon  of  the  oenten- 
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ary  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  while  important  articles 
are  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Ijord  Rose- 
bery,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Rudolf  Slatin,  and  others. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  writes  on  "Some  Conseciuences 
of  the  Last  Treaty  of  Paris,"  addressing  his  remarks 
chiefly  to  readers  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
explaining  the  present  perplexities  in  the  American 
mind  arising  from  contradictory  views  of  constitutional 
points. 

Lord  Rosebery's  paper  is  a  careful  study  of  Sir  Roljert 
Peel's  public  career,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  reviews  the 
scientific  principles  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  Sir 
Rudolf  Slatin  writes  about  "The  Sudan." 

"A  Modern  Woman  Born  1C89"  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  study  of  I^ady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  by 
Elizabeth  Robins,  and  selections  from  the  letters  of 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  are  pre.sented. 

An  important  feature  of  the  volume  is  a  series  of  por- 
traits, including  Queen  Victoria,  Ijady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  George  Washington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Anne 
of  Austria,  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  all  of  which  are  reproduc- 
tions from  well-known  paintings.  Notes  on  several  of 
these  portraits  are  contributed  by  Lionel  Gust,  director 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  solid  and  appetizing  fare  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Contemporary.  Separate 
treatment  is  required  for  Dr.  Barry's  plea  for  virtually 
Americanizing  the  papacy  and  for  "Ritortus*"  dis- 
covery that  the  whole  world  belongs  to  British  capital. 

WHAT  IS  CANCER? 

The  cancer  problem  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson. He  describes  cancer  as  ''treason  in  the  republic 
of  the  body,"  as  "a  rebellion  of  the  cells."  He  finds  the 
conclusion  to  be  irresistible  that  "  a  cancer  is  a  gland 
turned  parasite,  growing  and  spreading  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  body."  "The  whole  process  from 
start  to  finish  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  gland  formation  in  embryonic  life."  It  is  "  a  health 
process  gone  wrong."  The  writer  rejects  the  theories 
that  it  is  due  to  local  irritation  (blow,  chafe,  bruise, 
etc.)  or  to  parasites.  Rather  he  traces  it  to  disturbances 
of  balance  within  the  organism  itself.  It  appears  with 
the  advent  of  incipient  senility  and  in  organs  that  are 
in  process  of  atrophy.  The  gland-cells,  though  losing 
their  functions  and  income,  "have  still  strength  to  in- 
augurate a  rebellion."  The  writer,  while  quoting  a 
high  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  apparent  increase 
in  cancer  is  statistical  rather  than  real,  reports  a  con- 
currence of  expert  opinion  that  cancer  is  slowly  increas- 
ing— thanks  chiefiy  to  the  larger  number  of  people  whom 
modern  improvements  keep  alive  to  the  cancer  age.  Yet 
it  is  emphatically  a  local  disease  and  curable  by  early 
surgical  operation  in  80  per  cent,  of  cases. 

MEN  OF  GENIUS  AND  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  study  of  Lamb  and 
Keats  which  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Edmonton 
Free  Library,  refuses  to  either  author  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  writers,  but  grants  to  each  the  pos- 
session of  ^^  a  rare,  unique,  fascinating  gift  of  his  own." 
He  lays  stress  ou  this  fact  in  both : 

**  Here  are  two  of  our  brightest  men  of  genius,  one  a 


writer  of  exquisite  prose,  the  other  a  poet  endowed 
with  the  luscious  note  of  a  nightingale.  Yet  both  wen 
wholly  bereft  of  any  education  of  the  official  and  Bern 
demic  .»*ort.  They  gave  themselves  the  whole  of  thfl 
education  they  had,  with  scant  leisure,  meager  re 
sources,  cruel  hindrances.  How  few  indeed  of  our  fik 
mous  writers  in  prose  or  v(*rse,  even  our  men  of  learning 
or  of  scrience,  owe  their  success  to  the  conventional 
school  and  college  curriculum  !  Not  Shakespeare,  cer 
tainly,  nor  Marlowe,  nor  Pope,  nor  Shelley,  nor  Byron, 
nor  Burns,  nor  Scott.  All  of  these  made  thent 
selves,  formed  their  own  minds,  their  own  ideals  and 
form.  And  so,  too.  did  Swift  and  Defoe,  Goldsmith  and 
Gibbon,  Mill  and  Grote,  Spencer  and  Darwin.  Milton, 
Gray,  and  Johnson  are  the  few  examples  of  those  wbc 
received  complete  iicademic  training,  and  even  they 
gave  themselves  the  best  part  of  their  own  educaticm. 
You,  too,  may  give  yourselves  your  own  education  1 
Nay,  you  must  do  so  !" 

Mr.  Harrison  fe^irs  that  i)opular  education,  while 
teaching  millions  ^'the  art  of  correct  correspondence, 
quick  arithmetic,  and  some  popular  statistics  of  a  re- 
munerative sort,"  really  "deadens  originality  of  mind, 
vulgarizes  form,  dulls  the  desire  for  literature,  and 
would  cramp  genius  if  it  ever  could  seize  the  chanoe.'* 

PL'KITAN  INFLUEN'CES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Dowden  contributes  a  paper  with  manjr 
noble  passages  in  it  on  Puritanism  and  English  litera- 
ture. Following  Dr.  Martineau's  division  of  all  men 
into  Catholic  or  Puritan,  the  writer  tinds  the  central 
idea  of  Puritanism  in  its  contention  that  **  the  relation 
between  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  and  the  invisible 
God  was  immediate  rather  than  mediate."  Its  cardinal 
error  lay  in  **  a  narrow  conception  of  Grod  as  the  God  of 
righteousness  alone,  and  not  as  also  the  God  of  joy,  and 
beauty,  and  intellectual  light."  Yet  it  was  not  with- 
out a  lofty  ideality  of  its  own. 

^*  Religious  ideas  and  reli^ous  emotions,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Puritan  habit  of  mind,  seek  to  realise 
themselves  not  in  art,  but,  without  any  intervening- 
medium,  in  character,  in  conduct,  in  life.  It  is  thiu 
that  the  gulf  between  sense  and  spirit  is  bridged." 

DANE  VERSUS  TEUTON. 

George  Brandes  takes  occasion  from  the  Sleswick 
troubles  to  deny  the  Prussian  charge  that  Danish  cul- 
ture is  but  a  "  mock  sun  "  of  the  German.  He  writes 
eloquently  and  forcibly  in  proof  of  the  independent  in- 
tellectual life  of  Denmark.  He  maintains  that  Danish 
literature  has  aided  the  development  of  the  Grerman. 
He  finds  the  strength  of  the  Danish  style  in  its  cheer- 
fulness. He  traces,  by  the  bye,  the  tendency  to  irony 
and  .satire  in  Danish  literature  to  its  modern  founder, 
who  was  a  comic  dramatist.  He  claims  that  "  the  hest 
public"  has  a  finer  sense  of  art  and  letters  in  Copen- 
hagen than  in  Berlin.  As  a  sign  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  culture  in  Denmark,  he  cites  the  yearly  circulation  of 
80,000  subscribers  possessed  by  the  scientific  journal  the 
Frem. 

A  NEW-WORLD  SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  Antonio  G.  P<^rez  puts  in  a  sanguine  plea  for  "the 
independence  of  Cuba."  This  is  his  picture  of  the 
future  : 

**  As  Cuban  ports  will  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  in  time  the  luxuriantly  lovely  island  with 
Ite  tropical  scenery,  as  yet  little  known,  may  perhaps 
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come  to  hold  the  place  in  America  that  Switzerland 
does  in  Europe— viz.,  that  of  an  ideal  resort  for  tourists 
and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime." 

He  bitterly  resents  the  suggestion  of  Cuba  being  made 
a  dumping-ground  for  negro  fugitives  from  the  United 
States.  He  asserts  that  **the  native  Cubans  are,  we 
may  say,  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  republic." 

THE  REAL  HOPE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

"A  Modem  Catholic"  replies  to  *'  Voces  CathoUccBj^ 
who  contended  in  a  previous  number  that  a  Catholic 
university  was  not  possible.  He  declares  both  Wash- 
ington and  Freiburg  Universities  to  be  free  and  flour- 
ishing, in  spite  of  the  troubles  half  told.  He  grants 
that  mischief  has  been  done,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  congregations.    He  says  : 

"  The  Italians  who  man  the  offices  of  the  curia  are 
mostly  far  from  fanatical.  They  are  sincere  and  they 
are  extremely  able.  But  they  are  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  world  outside,  and  particularly  of  that  vast 
English-speaking  world  which  they  are  gradually  com- 
ing to  regard  as  the  real  hope  of  the  Church." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

LADY  ABERDEEN'S  paper  on  the  Woman's  Inter- 
national Council  in  the  J  uly  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  along  with  one  or  two  other  articles, 
demands  separate  notice. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  CANADA. 

The  outlook  at  Ottawa  is  sketched  in  glowing  sta- 
tistics by  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead  Cox.  Canada  has,  he  shows, 
made  great  advances  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  sway. 
Once  the  United  States  seemed  not  so  much  a  natural 
as  a  necessary  market  for  Canada.  She  now  has  had 
opened  to  her  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
American  market  is  no  longer  Indispensable.  Hostile 
tariffs  set  up  by  the  United  States  have  flred  the  spirit 
of  Canada  and  made  her  a  nation.  She  *^  has  made  the 
memorable  discovery  that  she  is  dependent  on  none." 
The  foreign  trade  per  head  in  Canada  is  $56.29  ;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  $24.66.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year  is  expected  an  increase  of  $80,000,000  in 
her  foreign  trade  since  1896.  A  surplus  of  $1,722,000  was 
declared  last  year  and  $3,000,000  is  expected  this  year. 
The  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly — and  by  im- 
migration from  the  United  States.  Exports  to  Eng- 
land have  risen  from  $66,689^000  in  1896  to  $104,998,000  in 
1898.  So  England's  answer  to  Canada's  message  of 
good-will  was  quick  and  decisive.  As  to  the  future, 
Mr.  Cox  suggests  that  in  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  questions  of  fisheries  and  bound- 
aries should  be  kept  apart  from  tariff  discussions.  In 
the  American  Senate  fifteen  States  with  a  population 
of  less  than  4,000,000  can  veto  any  treaty,  though  ap- 
proved by  Senators  representing  the  remaining  66,000,- 
000,  and  a  tariff  question  touching  these  fifteen  States 
might  cause  the  whole  treaty  to  be  sacrificed.  Mr.  Cox 
closes  by  suggesting  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Lord  Herschell  on  the  commission. 

A  FRENCH  OLD-AGE-PENSIONS  BILL. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Wood  discusses  old-age  pensions  in 
France.  The  existing  system  is  made  use  of  by  only 
800,000  out  of  12,000,000  workingmen.  Of  many  pro- 
poBalB  now  being  itdvanced  Mr.  Wood  seleots  as  the 


soundest  that  of  the  socialists,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $70,000,000  and  formulated  in  a  bi  1  drawn 
by  M.  Escuyer. 

'*  Magnanimously  allowing  that  the  workingman  who 
is  to  benefit  should  contribute  a  portion  of  the  cost,  it 
is  proposed  that  his  share  should  be  one  franc  per 
month.  The  contribution  of  the  employers  is  to  be 
1.50  francs  per  month  for  each  Frenchman  or  2.50  francs 
for  each  foreigner  employed.  The  charge  upon  the 
state  is  fixed  at  33.50  francs  per  annum  per  adherent. 
Every  member  is  to  have  a  pension  of  500  francs  at  sixty 
years  of  age  or  400  francs  if  unmarried,  besides  gratu- 
itous medical  attendance  and  1.50  francs  sick  pay  per 
diem.  If  totally  incapacitated  by  accident  or  illness 
from  working,  he  is  to  enter  into  immediate  enjoyment 
of  his  pension  ;  and  in  case  of  his  death  after  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty  his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  half  his 
pension.  No  one  with  an  assured  income  of  1,000  francs 
or  more  is  eligible  as  a  member,  and  any  one  with  an  as- 
sured income  of  less  than  1,000  francs  will  have  the 
right  only  to  such  a  sum  as  is  the  complement  of  that 
amount.  The  total  annual  charge  upon  the  state  for 
an  estimated  membership  of  10,500,000  members  would 
amount  to  about  358,000,000  francs.  This  is  to  be  an 
annual  charge  upon  the  budget,  thus  avoiding  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  suitable  investments,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  it  by  (1)  an  income  tax,  estimated  to  pro- 
duce 157,000,000 ;  (2)  a  succession  duty  which,  taking 
advantage  of  an  apparent  indiscretion  of  a  former  min- 
ister of  finance,  is  estimated  to  produce  150,000,000 ;  (8) 
20,000,000  from  the  Pari  Mutuel ;  and  (4)  a  conversion 
of  the  national  debt  from  8X  to  3  and  later  to  2%  and 
to  2  per  cent.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce 
168,000,000  per  annum." 

A  "trust"  not  OPEN  TO  OBJECTION. 

"The  Open  Spaces  of  the  Future"  is  the  title  of  an 
admirable  paper  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  She  presses  for 
volunteer  workers  to  try  and  render  small  London 
playgrounds  fuller  of  life  for  the  children  by  "the intro- 
duction of  games,  of  drill,  of  outdoor  processions  and 
festivals,  and  of  gardening."  She  suggests  the  for- 
mation of  grass  or  gravel  walks  leading  from  common 
to  common  round  London,  "a  sort  of  magnified  field 
path."  She  enumerates  various  societies  for  securing 
open  spaces  and  preserving  foot-paths,  ending  with  this 
account  of  the  National  Trust : 

"The  National  Trust  has  not  been  more  than  five 
years  at  work,  but  we  have  made  a  small  practical 
beginning  which  we  believe  will  gradually  develop. 
We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  deep  and  general 
interest  in  our  scheme.  We  have  received  from  one 
lady  a  gift  of  a  beautiful  cliff  near  Barmouth  ;  we  have 
purchased  by  173  donations  a  headland  of  fourteen 
acres  in  Cornwall,  commanding  the  best  view  of 
Tintagel,  and  are  appealing  now  for  help  to  secure  a 
wooded  hillside  in  Kent  with  a  splendid  view  ;  we  have 
bought  and  entirely  preserved  from  ruin  a  lovely  old 
clergy  house  in  a  fold  of  the  Sussex  downs ;  we  have 
purchased  a  piece  of  fen  land  to  preserve  plants,  moths, 
and  birds  peculiar  to  marsh  land ;  lastly,  we  have 
received  a  gift  of  a  spur  of  a  Kentish  hill  commanding 
a  lovely  view  over  the  country.  This  was  given  in 
memory  of  their  brother  by  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
wished  to  make  this* a  memorial  to  him.  Beautiful 
Indeed  it  is,  and  more  changeful  in  morning  glow  and 
evening  blue,  and  with  fair  sight  of  Bunrise  and  sunset 
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from  its  steep  slope,  than  any  stained-glass  window; 
free  for  all  time  to  the  step  of  every  comer,  a  bit  of 
England  belonging  to  the  English  in  a  very  special  way/' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Charles  Roe  asks :  "Is  there  really  a  crisis  in  the 
Church  of  England?"  Protestant  and  Catholics,  with- 
in a  pale  of  an  establishment  designed  to  inciose  them 
both,  have  often  quarreled  before ;  need  they  pull  the 
establishment  to  pieces  because  they  quarrel  now  ? 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden  writes  on  the  English  masque, 
which  he  describes  as  "essentially  an  aristocratic  form 
of  art,"  a  flower  of  Italian  culture  grafted  on  an  Eng- 
lish stem  which  perished  in  the  Civil  Wars. 

Mr.  Edwin  Collins  insists  on  the  importance  of  care- 
ful attention  being  paid  to  the  teeth  of  the  schoolboy. 
He  holds  up  the  sensible  ideal  that  extraction  of  teeth 
should  be  regarded  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  to 
be  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity.  Preservation 
should  be  the  aim. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

MR.  J.  JACOBS'  statistical  conclusions  concern- 
ing "  The  Mean  Englishman,"  in  the  July  FiyrU 
nightly^  demand  separate  notice. 

" Rallying-points  for  the  Liberal  party"  are  sug- 
gested by  a  young  Liberal  hiding  under  the  initial  K. 
He  is  disgusted  with  "the  men  who  control  the  party." 
They  care  nothing  for  convictions  or  traditions— only 
votes.  He  insists  that  imperialism  has  come  to  stay, 
and  proposes  "imperial  federation"  as  a  good  Liberal 
"  cry."  Similarly  Liberals  must  face  the  demand  for 
social  legislation.  More  specific  "  rallying-points"are  : 
taxation  of  land  values  in  towns,  old-age  pensions, 
popular  control  of  the  licensing  system,  and,  later,  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  admits  is  now 
more  popular  in  the  country  than  ever  it  was.  "  Home 
rule  must  be  abandoned."  "Mr.  Gladstone  was  de- 
ceived "  about  it  and  the  Irish  have  lost  all  interest  in  it. 

THE  PEERS  AND  THE  SHOP-GIRLS. 

"The  Shop  Seats  Bill  Movement"  is  brought  for- 
ward by  Miss  Margaret  H.  Irwin,  sorrowfully  indig- 
nant at  the  Peers'  rejection  of  the  measure.  She  re- 
ports the  result  of  her  investigations  : 

"  The  evidence  elicted  showed  that  the  hours  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  shops  were  in  many  cases  excessive, 
sometimes  including  stretches  of  twelve,  fifteen,  six- 
teen, or  even  seventeen  hours  of  work.  It  wsis  found 
that  numbers  of  girls  were  obliged  to  leave  these  shops 
at  quite  an  early  age  with  their  health  irretrievably 
injured,  and  testimony  was  given  in  the  course  of  the 
investigations  by  medical  men  of  standing  and  special 
experience  to  the  effect  that  this  cruel  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  unnecessary  practice  of  forbidding  women  shop 
assistants  to  sit  down  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  serious  dis- 
orders among  women  of  this  class." 

An  influential  appeal  was  made  to  leading  shopkeep- 
ers to  provide  seats  for  their  girls,  but  with  such  scant 
response  as  to  strengthen  the  case  for  legislation. 

"THE  PROVIDENTIAL  MAN"  FOR  FRANCE. 

An  Anglo-Parisian  journalist  pumps  cold  water  on 
the  hopes  of  those  who  are  expecting  a  regenerated 
France.  As  "man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blessed," 
80  this  writer  would  have  it,  France  never  is  bnt  always 
to  be  regenerated.    The  repnblio  is  noW|  as  ever  sinoe 


the  great  revolution,  a  victim  of  the  rigimiB  of  III 
sword.    Scandals  similar  to  the  Dreyfus  ttAaXr  aie  oltal 

from  earlier  generations.  The  nation  now,  as  «  lia 
dred  years  ago,  wearily  longs  for  "a  providentliil  inaa.' 
"It  is  very  doubtful"  whether  the  French  wooli 
tolerate  him  in  the  shape  of  a  Bonaparte.  It  must  bei 
'civil  NaiK)leon,'  as  Lamartine  had  it.  Is  it  to  b 
Ijoubet,  who  was  Hupimsed  to  t)e  weak  and  is  now 
pected  to  l)e  strong,  and  who,  like  a  kind  of 
has  thrown  his  crutch  away  on  becoming  a  lay 
V.  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  Brisson  ?  In  the  past  I  have  ofltoi 
spoken  in  terms  the  reverse  of  serious  of  M.  rtrliinul 
Puritanism  and  want  of  sociable  (lualities,  thoQii^ 
always  admitting  his  strict  integrity.  On  the  otha 
hand,  while  constantly  on  guard  against  Henri  RoelM 
fort's  politics,  I  have  held  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  al 
that  is  most  fascinating  in  the  French  character.  I 
optimistic  previsifms  of  a  regenerated  France  are  to  b 
realized,  that  regeneration  will  have  to  be  accoinpUahw 
by  men  of  Brisson's  stamp,  and  not  of  Rochefdrt^ 
Briason  frankly  fears  and  detests  the  would-be  soprem 
acy  of  the  army  chiefs." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  discusses  the  situation  In  China 
He  sees  no  hope  of  a  transformed  empire  from  the  prei 
ent  regime  at  Pekin,  but  does  not  think  it  inipniMlMi 
for  the  powers  to  agree  in  upholding  the  principlo  o 
commercial  equality. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  contributes  a  study  of  Lammenala 
whose  first  mistake,  he  finds,  was  becoming  a  firlaat 
"  His  gifts  were  prophetic,  not  priestly." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  chief  distinction  of  the  July  number  is  Mr. 
Henry  Gust's  fine  essay  on  "  The  Geneeis  of  Ger- 
many," which,  with  several  other  articles,  asks  fat 
separate  treatment.  The  contents  generally  lea^ra  a 
vivid  impression  of  their  actuality. 

THE  PARISIAN  BEDLAM. 

"The  Civil  War  in  France "  is  the  title  taken  by, 
miral  Maxse  for  his  paper  from  Francois  Copp^s 
Dreyfus  utterance  since  the  judgment  of  the  Court  oC 
Cassation.  It  is  a  grewsome  picture  that  is  presentad. 
The  writer  says  : 

"  The  other  day  in  Paris  a  Frenchman  of  some  di^ 
tinction  who  has  been  a  senator  and  deputy  said  to  •' 
friend  of  mine  :  *  I  believe  Dreyfus  is  innocent,  bat  te 
ought  to  be  found  guilty  by  the  Rennes  court-martlflL- 
If  I  Were  one  of  the  judges  I  should  condemn  him  1' 

"A  somewhat  famous  newspaper  correspondent 
to  me  (luring  a  recent  visit  to  Paris  while  talking  of 
condition  of  France  :  '  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  IH^ 
ing  in  a  mad-house,  so  inexplicable  to  me  is  the  oommdik 
reasoning  on  this  affair  ;  or,  if  I  am  listening  to  HHai 
people,  whether  I  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  as  out  of  aijj^ 
senses.' 

"The   perverted  sentiment  of  which  I 
some  specimens  is  of  course  fashionable." 
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THE  DECAY  OF  ALGIERS. 


"  A  Study  in  Jew-Baiting  "  is  supplied  by  Mr.  R; 
Conybeare  from  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  anti- 
mobs  in  Algiers  in  January,  1808.    He  says : 

**The  decay  of  the  French  popnlation  nowhMti 
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duces  more  disastrous  consequences  than  in  Algeria, 
where  the  Italian,  Maltese,  and  Spanish  element  is 
rapidly  getting  the  better  of  the  French.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  nearly  17,000  of  these  foreigners 
have  acquired  full  citizenship  in  the  last  ten  years  alone. 
They  are  ignorant,  dirty,  superstitious,  and  hopelessly 
enslaved  by  their  priests.  French  traditions  and  aspi- 
rations are  alien  to  them,  and  they  will  not  learn  the 
French  language  and  history  in  their  schools.  The  few 
immigrants  from  France  who  settle  among  them  are 
assimilated  by  instead  of  assimilating  them.  It  is  they 
who  are  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  pillage 
and  cruelty  which  have  disgraced  Algiers  and  other 
colonial  centers." 

HUMOR  VERSUS  VANITY. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  takes  Southey's  letters  as  a  theme 
for  his  biographical  study.  He  refers  to  the  poet's 
egregiously  high  opinion  of  himself  and  expectation  of 
fame.    Mr.  Stephen  says  : 

"A  man  could  hardly  take  himself  so  seriously  who 
had  any  very  strong  sense  of  humor.  But  a  sense  of 
humor  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  some  cardinal  virtues. 
The  true  humorist  sees  that  the  world  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
a  Vanity  Fair,  in  which  enthusiasm  is  out  of  place. 
Southey,  with  a  sense  of  humor,  would  have  been  alive 
to  his  own  smallness  in  the  general  system  of  things. 
He  would  have  perceived  that  even  a  quarterly  re- 
viewer cannot  make  the  great  current  flow  backward, 
and  that  a  drudging  journalist  had  no  right  to  drape 
himself  in  the  robes  of  a  prophet." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  is  as  anxious  as  ever  about  the 
future  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  The  first 
article  of  the  July  number  is  headed,  "  The  Rights  of 
Property  :  Who  Are  For  and  Who  Against  ? "  It  ac- 
cepts Lord  Salisbury's  demarcation  of  party  lines  if  by 
"property"  he  means  "property  in  land."  That  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  "marked  out  as  the  next 
object  of  Radical  attack."  He  deplores  the  lack  of 
earnestness  in  Liberal  leaders,  and  waits  for  a  leader 
who  would  pledge  himself  on  accession  to  power  to  in- 
troduce a  budget  including  "  payment  of  members  and 
of  election  expenses,  the  abolition  of  the  Jbreakfast- 
table  duties,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  taxation  of  land 
values."  "An  Old  Radical "  asks  "  What  should  be  the 
Liberal  policy?"  and  enumerates  a  formidable  array 
of  measures,  of  which,  he  says,  "  Land  reform,  state 
railroads,  and  the  revision  of  taxation  must  come  first." 

FRENCH  ESTIMATE  OF  ENGLISH  GENIUS. 

H.  D.  Oakeley  gives  a  valuable  survey  of  "some 
French  appreciations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius."  He 
says : 

"  To  pass  from  the  common  newspaper  world  to  the 
thinker's  study,  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Vacher  de  Lapouges,  is  to  pass  from  the 
triumph  of  7a  d/'esse  France  to  the  coroner's  inquest 
on  the  cause  of  her  death.  In  the  one  we  seem  to  have 
as  self-evident  truths  the  unquestioned  superiority  of 
France  in  the  last  exquisite  refinements  of  civilization 
and  the  incarnation  in  England  of  all  that  is  repulsive 
to  a  Frenchman.  In  the  other  the  decay  of  the  French 
and  the  magnificent  vigor  of  the  English  life  are  little 
less  than  axioms  " 


Between  the  extremes  of  over  and  under  government 
he  says : 

"  The  via  medid  of  M.  Sarol6a  is  the  way  of  municipal 
government,  through  which,  as  it  seems,  at  least 
ideally,  we  may  look  for  the  nearest  reproduction  now 
conceivable  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  city-state,  calling 
out  in  political  life  the  energies  of  all  its  members. 
Finding  the  symbol  of  this  in  the  county  council,  he 
rises  to  a  panegyric  almost  poetical  of  that  body." 

WOMEN  ON   THE  WAR-PATH. 

Whether  in  honor  of  the  International  Women's  Coun- 
cil or  not,  the  Westminster  is  almost  a  woman's  num- 
ber. No  less  than  six  papers  deal  with  problems  of  the 
sex.  "Ignota"  extols  Frances  Swiney's  "Awakening 
of  Woman  "  and  her  forecast  of  a  paternity  and  a  ma- 
ternity equal  in  rank  and  equal  in  purity!  Emma  C. 
Hewitt  insists  on  the  same  moral  code  being  applied  t-o 
both  sexes.  Effie  Johnson  discusses  the  respective  claims 
of  marriage  and  free  love,  and  finds  in  the  child  the 
irrefragable  argument  in  support  of  a  permanent  mon- 
ogamic  union.  "A  Philosophic  Amateur"  expatiates 
on  "one  cause  of  woman's  present  state  of  discontent" 
— that  marriage  as  now  instituted  by  man  aims  at  "  the 
unison  of  octave  notes  rather  than  the  harmony  of  full 
chords,"  and  that  the  woman's  side  of  the  question,  with 
her  finer  sensitiveness  and  clearer  intuitions,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognized.  "The  woman  of  the  future"  is 
sketched  by  Annabella  Dennehy  as  destined  to  stand 
"on  an  even  pedestal  with  man."  The  writer  rejoices 
in  the  avenues  of  public  service  now  opened  to  Irish- 
women. The  "  domestic  problem  " — the  unsatisfied  de- 
mand for  servants  and  the  unsatisfied  demand  by 
women  for  paid  work — is  discussed  by  Mr.  Allen 
Ogilvie,  who  urges  mistresses  not  to  boycott  every 
servant  for  a  solitary  lapse  from  virtue. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  James  Oliphant  pleads  for  a  reformed  liberal 
education,  and  argues  that  Latin  should  not  be  studied 
until  the  boy  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  learning  of 
the  abstract  grammar  of  a  dead  language  during  the 
earlier  years,  when  the  mind  is  keenest  about  concrete 
and  external  things  and  most  quickly  observant,  is 
condemned  as  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Sibley  argues  that  the  author  of  "  The 
Letters  of  Junius"  was  the  then  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 


CORNHILL. 

( i  y^^ORNHILL"  for  July  may  be  described  as  an 

V_^    exceptionally  good  number.     It  is  full  of  racy 

and  readable    articles,   several  of   which  are  quoted 

separately. 

Lady  Broome  continues  her  "Colonial  Memories" 
with  interesting  incidents  from  the  early  life  of  west- 
em  Australia. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  has  been  reminded  of  a  precedent 
to  his  experiment  in  translating  and  retranslating,  and 
gives  the  version  through  which  a  quatrain  pas.sed  as 
translated  by  William  Selwyn  into  Latin,  Professor 
Jebb  into  Greek,  Emmanuel  Deutsch  into  German,  J. 
Milsand  into  French,  and  back  again  by  Frederick 
Locker  into  English. 

Mr.  Scarlett  Potter  serves  up  the  adventures  of  what 
he  calls  "The  Most  Successful  Bigamist  on  Record," 
though  bigamy  seems  rather  to  be  a  mild  word  to  use ; 
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for  the  man,  William  MorrelL  living  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  oentary.  sncneded  in  having  eigh- 
teen wives  living  at  the  .same  time  I  He  kept  himself 
by  marrying  and  then  absconding  with  his  brides' 
money. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

'ir^HE  opening  article  in  the  July  Blacktcood  is  en- 
1  tithed  '^The  I)f>wnfall  of  Finland:  An  Object- 
Lesson  in  Russian  Ajurgrespion."  The  writer  of  the 
article  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  Finnish  sym- 
pathies. He  declares  that  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  replacing  the  national  militia  of  Fin- 
land by  the  enrollment  of  Finnish  conscripts  in  Russian 
regiments  is  nothing  less  than  "an  illegal  and  unwar- 
ranted spoFiation  of  an  innrxrent  people.**  The  Finnish 
Diet,  this  writer  says,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
consultative  provincial  lx)ard,  and  yet  it  is  generally 
believed  among  Finnish  people  that  if  only  the  true 
state  of  their  position  could  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Czar  he  would  at  once  see  that  justice  is 
done.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  Czar  himself  is 
responsible  for  the  recent  usurpations. 


Writing  on  **The  Modem  German  Drama," 
Magnus  ventures  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  not 
ripe  for  the  birth  of  a  national  literature.  The  GremuBi 
empire  of  to-day  has  not  formulaUKl  its  purix»se.  Ger- 
many's home  policy  lies  behind  her  foreign  policy.  "In 
a  house  divided  against  itself  the  muse  does  not 
resting-place.'' 

Alexander  Macdonald  concludes  his  series  of 
on  *•  Pioneering  in  Klondike."  He  records  the  «3X] 
ences  of  his  party  in  the  perilous  journey  of  700  miles 
in  twenty-eight  days  over  what  we  may  well  believe  to 
be  the  "most  difficult  and  dangerous  trail  in  the 
world.''  The  writer  of  a  paper  entitled  **  Two  Specta- 
cles"' speaks  approvingly  of  the  t(?mper  of  the  Spsnisii 
nation  lately  exhibited  in  the  quiet  and  dignifie<l  cele- 
brations of  the  tercentenary  of  Velasquez,  which  gym- 
boli2sed  not  only  the  past  magnificence  of  Spain,  bat 
her  present  and  future  tranquillity. 

The  "lx>oker-On"  bestows  siyme  good  advice  on  his 
countrymen  in  several  trenchant  paragraphs  devoted 
to  the  '*  Verities  and  Fatalities  of  the  Transvaal  Trou- 
ble." "The  Revolutionary  Prospect  in  France,**  "The 
Hague  Congress,"  and  international  arbitration  are  also 
discussed. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  June  is  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  its  reputation.    We  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  the  article  by  M.  Desjardins,  in 
■»e  second  June  number,  on  the  revision  of  criminal 
.-ials. 

TRADE  UNIONISM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Benoist  notes  the  extraordinary  fact  that  among 
all  the  spectacles  which  France  offers  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  universe,  perhaps  the  greatest  paradox  is  that 
under  her  republican  form  of  government  the  right  of 
association  does  not  really  exist.  He  is  inclined  to  at- 
tribute much  of  the  woes  of  modern  France  to  the  un- 
organized character  of  her  democracy,  and  he  looks 
with  longing  eyes  to  the  highly  organized  masses  of 
workers,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
where  individual  effort  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
national  life. 

FRENCH  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

M.  Fouill6e  contributes  a  paper  of  a  very  philosoph- 
ical kind  on  social  progress  in  France,  which  may  be 
naturally  placed  by  the  side  of  M.  Benoist's  article. 
M.  Fouill6e  comments  on  the  singularly  even  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  France,  as  compared  with  England, 
for  instance.  In  England  there  are  about  200,000  hold- 
ers of  government  securities,  with  an  average  income 
of  rather  less  than  $500  a  year,  while  in  France  the 
holders  of  government  securities  nunilwr  4,000,000,  each 
with  an  average  income  of  $80.  So,  too,  with  the  own- 
ership of  land,  which  in  France  is  divided  up  among 
the  peasantry,  the  great  estates  being  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Similarly  France  has  not  arrived  at  the  perio<i 
of  great  capitalist  syndicates,  such  as  flourish  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England  also  to  a  certain  extent. 
Generally  speaking.  M.  Fouillde  thinks  that  the  wide 
diffusion  of  wealth  in  France  is  increasing  more  and 
more,  which  gives  the  country,  in  spite  of  its  miseries, 
a  basis  of  stability  and  of  morality,  for  sudden  displace- 


ments of  wealth  are  dangerous  to  the  morality  of  a 
nation,  while  a  progressive  increase  of  comfort  in  all 
classes  favors  national  morality.  Of  course  the  mere 
fact  that  the  working  classes  in  a  nation  have  hi^ 
wages  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  mean  that  that 
nation  has  made  progress,  for  sometimes  it  is  found 
that  high  wages  mean  periods  of  trade  depression  and 
an  increased  consumption  of  alcohol.  Thus  the  work- 
el's  of  Saxony,  who  are  highly  paid,  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  drinking  and  have  little  or  no  family  life, 
whereas  their  comrades  of  Silesia,  who  are  not  so  well 
paid,  are  comparatively  temperate  and  lead  happier 
and  more  moral  lives.  In  France,  however,  the  feelin|f 
of  family  life  is  so  strong  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
wealth  has  had  a  good  rather  than  a  bad  effect. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ARISTOCRACY  OF  CHINA. 

M.  Courant  devotes  an  interesting  article  to  the  great 
commercial  houses  in  China  and  the  part  which  they 
play  in  the  national  life.  In  Japan  and  Oorea  the 
tradesman  l)elongs  to  an  inferior  class  and  dwells  at  a 
respectful  distrance  from  the  residence  of  the  territorial 
magnate  ;  but  in  China  commerce  pushes  itself  to  the 
front,  and  the  small  traders  swarm  in  every  town,  their 
shops  being  by  no  means  hidden  away  in  back  streets. 
A  purchaser  is  received  without  any  marks  of  excessive 
humility,  but  with  considerable  politeness,  even  if  he 
l)e  a  person  of  no  great  importance.  Regular  customers 
or  eminent  personages  are  treated  with  marked  defer- 
ence and  are  taken  into  a  special  chamber  and  given i 
and  a  light  for  the  pipe.  The  employees  of  the  shops  i 
generally  fed  and  lodged  ))y  the  employer,  and  the  heads 
of  the  business  habitually  mingle  in  the  life  of  their 
subordinates.  Women,  of  course,  have  no  part  in  biisl> 
ness  in  China. 

The  trading  class  preserves  a  remarkable  unity  and 
stability,  owing  partly  to  this  amiable  and  simple  fal- 
low-feeling, partly  to  certain  social  conditions  which 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  kind  of  hierarchioal 
sentiment.    Businesses  are  transmitted  from  father  to 
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son,  and  so  there  is  formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  com- 
merce, who  possess  not  only  accumulative  wealth,  but 
also  a  hereditary  capacitor  for  business  together  with 
honorable  traditions.  This  commercial  stability  in 
China  is  increased  by  the  custom  of  uniting  the  various 
business  houses  in  groups  or  corporations,  according  to 
the  particular  article  in  which  they  deal.  These  cor- 
porations, which  are  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  are 
quite  voluntary  and  are  subject  to  no  government  in- 
terference. It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  much  about 
them,  as  their  members  are  very  reticent.  It  appears 
that  each  corporation  fixes  the  minimum  price  at 
which  an  article  shall  be  sold,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of 
spy  system  in  order  to  see  that  no  shop  undersells  the 
others.  The  corporations  occupy  themselves  also  in  de- 
tecting frauds,  generally  in  each  trade.  Thus  the  bank- 
ing corporation,  if  a  particular  house  is  making  heavier 
engagements  than  it  is  likely  to  be  able  to  meet,  will 
throw  into  the  market,  all  at  once,  all  that  house's 
paper,  so  that  it  speedily  suspends  payment  and  disap- 
pears. The  corporations  also  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  charity,  both  regularly  and  in  the  emergencies  of 
flood  or  famine ;  they  subscribe,  too,  for  religious  cer- 
emonies, and  will  frequently  make  friends  with  a  man- 
darin by  a  present  of  an  umbrella  of  honor.  Each 
corporation  has  a  kind  of  patron  saint  t/o  whom  sacri- 
fices are  offered  and  dramatic  pieces  performed  of  the 
enormous  length  which  the  Chinese  love. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS 

THE  editors  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  do  not  in  their 
*  June  numbers  touch  in  any  way  on  the  Dreyfus 
case.  In  both  numbers,  however,  a  great  part  is  given 
to  contemporary  politics,  and  June  1  opens  with  an 
anonymous  article  dealing  with  the  Marchand  mission 
and  telling  a  really  remarkable  story  of  the  brave 
French  soldier's  march  from  the  sea  to  Fashoda.  The 
writer,  who  apparently  speaks  with  authority,  puts  an 
end  to  the  foolish  legend  that  the  French  were  in  any 
sense  in  league  with  the  Mahdi.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tells  in  striking  language  how  nearly  Marchand  and 
his  small  group  of  men  were  themselves  destroyed  by 
the  dervishes.  When  Lord  Kitchener  wrote  his  famous 
dispatch  to  Marchand  he  addressed  his  letter,  "To  the 
Chief  of  the  European  Mission,  Fashoda."  The  rest  is 
well  known.  The  letter  arrived  on  Septeml^er  19  ;  on 
December  11,  1898,  Marchand  left  the  spot  which  he  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices  to  attain  forever.  The  anony- 
mous writer,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  declares  that 
from  the  political  point  of  view  the  whole  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  French  settlement  at  Fashoda  was  a  mistake. 
"Who  could  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the 
mere  arrival  of  Marchand  at  Fashoda  would  give  us 
a  right  of  bringing  forward  the  Egyptian  question  or 
suffice  to  compel  England  to  discuss  its  possible  solu- 
tion?" On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  if  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  casus  belli  arguments  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  the  part  of  discussing  the  case  in  a 
courteous  manner,  the  result  would  have  been  what  it 
ultimately  was  and  France  would  have  been  spared  a 
bitter  humiliation  ;  and  further,  he  evidently  believes 
that  the  Fashoda  incident  led  to  the  far  more  serious 
abandonment  by  the  French  of  the  rich  province  of 
Bahr-el-Ghazel. 

M.  Faguet  deals  in  a  sympathetic  manner  with  two 
well-known  Frenchmen  who  have  lately  passed  away — 
one  the  great  dramatic  critic,  Sarcey,  who  has  been 


called  the  Clement  Scott  6f  France,  and  Henri  Becque, 
a  typical  Parisian  dramatist,  who,  though  little  known 
in  this  country,  was  immensely  popular  with  the  French 
playgoing  public. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK  iN  ENGLAND. 

M.  B6rard,  under  the  curious  title  of  *'  Peaceful  Eng- 
land," gives  a  candid  account  of  the  trade  outlook  of 
the  great  man  uf  acturing  centers  of  England.  He  quotes 
from  numerous  blue-books,  and  he  points  out,  not  alto- 
gether with  sorrow,  that  England  has  now  lost  forever 
certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  once  her  undis- 
puted property.  To  take  but  one  item— namely,  cotton 
Al)out  1872,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  whole 
world  depended  upon  Lancashire  for  its  cotton,  and  for 
a  while  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply.  In 
one  year  alone  $400,000,000  worth  of  cotton  was  exported, 
Europe  taking  rather  more  than  half.  In  those  days 
free  trade  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  universal. 
Austria  was  the  first  country  to  bring  in  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  Grermany  and  Russia  followed  shortly,  and  France 
in  1882 

Lancashire,  not  to  be  beaten,  set  up  factories  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Barcelona,  and  Italy ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  British  trade  suffered  terribly.  In  1892  the  German 
cotton  trade  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  from  Ham- 
burg there  soon  sailed  weekly  goods  offered  at  half,  and 
sometimes  even  at  one-third,  the  price  still  asked  by 
British  manufacturers.  M.  B6rard  has  many  hard 
things  to  say  of  the  selfishness  of  British  trades  unions, 
which  he  evidently  believes  have  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  British  trade.  Apropos  of  Lancashire  life,  he  gives 
some  picturesque  and  curious  details.  While  the  trade 
is  leaving  the  Black  Country,  other  countries  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prosperous.  The  Lancashire 
artisan  or  factory  hand,  whatever  his  work,  will  find 
upon  examination  that  all  the  food  he  eats  is  procured 
from  over  sea.  Denmark  provides  him  with  lard  and 
butter ;  France  with  eggs ;  Ireland  with  bacon.  Mean- 
while even  India  and  Japan  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
they  can  make  their  own  cotton ;  indeed,  as  early  as 
1887  a  large  factory  was  opened  at  Osaka,  now  called 
the  Japanese  Manchester. 

The  French  writer  has  evidently  a  great  admiration 
for  Manchester,  and  he  declares  that  the  Manchester 
Chiardian  is  the  best  daily  paper  in  the  world — "the 
best  informed,  the  most  impartial,  the  most  honest, 
and  the  least  fanatic." 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  WRITING  STYLE. 

• 

Victor  Hugo  is  still  a  great  and  picturesque  figure  in 
France,  and  the  two  brothers  Glachant  tell  in  the  sec- 
ond number  of  the  Revue  the  story  of  the  great  poet's 
manuscripts.  Victor  Hugo  left  all  his  autograph  manu- 
scripts, amounting  to  some  thirty-four  volumes,  to  the 
French  National  Library.  Here  are  to  be  found  almost 
all  he  ever  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  "Hernani" 
and  "Odes  and  Ballads."  Here  is  given  a  curious  in- 
sight into  the  great  writer's  mind  and  method  of  work. 
It  proves  conclusively  that  in  the  first  half  of  his  life  he 
jotted  down  his  ideas  on  any  stray  piece  of  paper  lying 
under  his  hand,  such  as  the  backs  of  old  letters  and 
envelopes.  In  this  way  he  wrote  in  a  few  weeks  *'  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.'*'*  In  those  days  his  handwriting  was 
very  slight,  clear,  and  small,  and  when  he  became  fa- 
mous he  was  very  particular  both  as  to  the  kind  of 
manuscript  pa]ier  on  which  he  wrote  and  also  as  to  the 
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sort  of  pen  which  he  was  wont  to  use.  In  after-years 
the  style  of  his  handwriting  changed  completely  and 
became  bold  and  large.  He  always  nsed  a  quill  pen, 
and  when  he^became  a  middle-aged  man  he  was  fond  of 
embellishing  his  manuscripts  by  clever  drawings,  of 
course  by  himself. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  him  in  his  second  manner 
should  see  the  manuscript  of  the  *'  Travailleurs  de  la 
MerJ*^  As  an  old  man  he  wrote  well  and  clearly,  and 
the  blue  paper — so  well  known  to  autograph  collectors 
— became  thicker  and  finer  as  time  went  on.  He  always 
left  a  large  margin,  but  he  rarely  took  advantage  of  this 
to  make  any  serious  alterations.  Victor  Hugo  was 
evidently  at  one  time  a  convinced  spiritualist,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  distinctly  says  that,  without  being  in 
the  least  anxious  to  do  so,  he  found  himself  writing 
automatically  some  verses  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished under  his  name.  He  seems  to  have  always 
sought  with  some  anxiety  the  exact  word  with  which 
to  express  his  thoughts,  and  he  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  style.  Sometimes  he  made  many  rough 
copies  of  his  work,  on  other  occasions  seeming  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  first  done.  The  manuscripts 
can  now  be  seen  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  June  numbers  of  the  review  edited  by  Madame 
Adam  are  scarcely  up  to  their  usual  standard, 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  biographical 
matter,  notably  two  charming  articles  dealing,  the  one 
with  the  brilliant  literary  woman  who  signed  her  work 
**  Daniel  Lesuenr  ^  and  the  other  with  the  great  artist 
Puvis  de  Chavahnes,  whose  death  has  deprived  the 
French  art  world  of  perhaps  its  greatest  ornament. 
Following  the  example  set  her  by  the  heavier  French 
reviews,  the  editor  gives  the  place  of  honor  in  the  first 
June  number  to  an  historical  study  of  the  life  led  by 
certain  members  of  the  old  French  royal  family  in 
Poland.  Probably  few  people  who  have  not  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  are  aware  that  the  French  Prince 
who  was  ultimately  to  be  known  as  Louis  XVIH. 
spent  some  of  the  years  that  immediately  succeeded  the 
French  Revolution  at  Mittau.  The  then  Czar,  Paul  I., 
treated  the  royal  exiles  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
consideration,  till,  unfortunately  for  the  Bourbon 
princes,  Napoleon,  at  that  time  simply  First  Consul, 
made  advances  to  Russia.  In  these  pages  is  told  very 
vividly  the  enforced  flight  from  Mittau,  not  only  of  the 
unfortunate  King,  as  he  was  even  then  called,  but  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angoul6me,  of  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  miniature  court,  which  was  com- 
posed of  tmigria—th&t  is,  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
preferred  a  life  of  exile  with  a  Bourbon  to  existence  in 


France  under  a  Napoleon.  The  great  Polish  noMUlf 
was  more  than  kind  to  the  French  who  liad  tekw 
refuge  with  it,  and  the  writer.  Count  Wodzinskiy  gjtfm 
a  most  charming  and  pathetic  picture  of  that  aeetkm 
of  the  French  world  which  fouTid  a  home  in  Polaad, 
for  after  leaving  Mittau  Louis  XVIH.  settled  down  at 
Varsovia.  After  the  Restoration  the  perhaps  least  w^ 
ble  scion  of  the  Bourbons  showed  his  kingly  quality  hj 
always  showering  gifts  and  benefits  on  any  Pole  wbo 
happened  to  come .  his  way  :  while  on  one  occaoioii  be 
wrote  the  memorable  words,  *^  Poland  will  al^rays  be 
very  dear  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  my  successors  i^ll  Htnd 
the  means  to  acquit  the  debt  of  honor  that  I  have  con- 
tracted with  that  country." 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER  ON  THE  NAVY. 

In  strange  contrast  to  this  historical  romance  is  tiw 
incisive  article  with  which  opens  the  second  number  of 
the  RevuCy  dealing  with  M.  Ix)ckroy  and  the 
navy.  It  is  interesting  mainly  as  showing  how 
foundly  the  French  naval  officer  distrusts  and  dialikm 
the  idea  of  the  navy  being  confided  to  the  hands  of 
man  who,  whatever  his  qualifications,  has  had  no 
tical  experience.  The  Commandant  Chasseriaad 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  for  unlike  most 
review  writers  who  attack  public  men  he  signs  bis  tall 
name.  He  considers,  and  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  tbefe 
the  state  of  the  French  navy  at  the  time  of  the  FashodA 
crisis  had  something  to  do  with  the  peremptory  tone 
taken  by  the  British  Grovemment.  The  commandaafe 
goes  into  the  question  of  the  submarine  boat  GhusttMM 
Zidif  but  he  evidently  considers  that  M.  Lod^coy 
tached  too  much  importance  to  the  invention. 

WAR  MEMORIES  AND  PEACE  HOPES. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  opens  with 

most  interesting  extracts  from  a  number  of  reoollpo- 
tions  written  by  a  well-known  Havre  doctor  who 
as  ship's  surgeon  from  1805  to  1810.  At  that  time 
and  England  were  at  war  and  seemed  to  have 
very  fairly  matched.  The  writer  describes 
naval  engagements,  and  to  the  student  of  contemponuy 
French  history  even  these  pages  help  to  make  clear  tbe 
prejudice  against  England  which  dates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  from  the  great  Napoleonic  wars, 

Madame  Adam  devotes  both  her  letters  on  fonrfipi 
politics  to  the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  She  Is 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  wars  of  the  futins 
may  be  rendered  far  more  humane  than  was  the  caae  Ib 
the  past,  but  she  violently  disavows  and  warns  law 
readers  against  the  creation  of  an  international  arbitn^ 
tion  tribunal.  She  asks  whether  any  country  woQlil. 
accept  a  decision  when  really  great  interests  were  la 
question. 
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A  PEW  OF  THE  LATEST  NOVELS. 
Richard  Carvel.  By  Winalon  ChurchUl.  12ino,  pp. 
538.  New  York  ;  Tha  Macraillan  Company.  tl.SO. 
Mr,  ChQrchlU'B  novel  was  published  nbont  the  Ut  of 
Jane,  and  hj  the  middle  of  Jnly  It  was  announced  that  the 
sales  were  approachlDg  40.000.  The  selling  qnalltieB  of  a 
novel  do  not  prove  everything,  of  course;  but  in  IhiH  caae 
they  prove  a  great  deal,  because  "Richard  Carvel"  Is  a  book 
that  must  make  Its  way  bh  a  cantiibutlon  to  our  beat  liter- 
atnre,ornotatall.  It  laBBllrrlngtale.raostadiiilrably  lold, 
ol  life  in  Maryland  jttst  before  the  outbreak  of  tJie  Revolu- 
tionary War.and  of  contemporary  life  and  manners  in  certain 
circles  in  lAndoo,— a  series  ol  thrilling  events  having  taken 
the  young  Marylander  into  the  very  heart  ol  political  and 
fashionable  life  of  tha  London  of  Foi  and  Horace  Wal pole. 
For  moat  of  us  such  a  novel  is  doubly  valuable  lf,~beBideB 
being  thoroughly  entertaining  tn  its  plot  and  its  romance. 
and  o(  good  literary  style,— it  is  also  accarnte  In  Ita  dealing 
with  historical  facta  and  lllumiaating  in  ita  Interpretation 
of  movements  and  events.  Mr.  Cbnrchlii  has  not  merely 
worked  np  something  of  history,  ol  manners  and  cuatoms, 
and  of  political  and  literary  biography  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  color  of  the  times  to  his  story;  tmt  he  iias evi- 
dently brought  a  strong  and  clear  mind,  with  unflinching 
resolution,  to  the  genuine  understanding  of  the  larger  bear- 
ings of  the  political,  economic  and  social  factaof  the  times 
in  which  his  characters  live  and  move.  Certain  critics  who 
have  some  private  theory  of  their  own  aa  ta  the  art  of  fiction 
may  say  that "  aichard  Carvel "  has  in  it  too  much  of  old 
cnloni^  Maryland  aa  such,  or  Iao  much  of  the  London  of 
Foi,  or  too  much  of  the  sea  adventures  or  the  personal  ec- 
centricities of  John  Paul  Jones.  But  if  these  critics  were 
compelled  to  answer  why  they  aay  these  things,  they  could 
not  give  a  convincing  answer.  It  will  be  the  testimony  ot 
many  thooBands  ot  readers  that  "Richard  Carvel"  Is  not 
in  the  least  overloaded,  bnt  that  its  greatestmerlt  ilea  In  the 
(act  tliat  the  author  has  been  willing.  In  connection  with 
the  experiences  ot  his  hero,  to  give  as  exactly  these  studiea 
ot  the  timea-whether  of  colonial  life  and  manners,  of  ad- 
ventnres  by  sea,  or  of  the  corrupt  and  extravagant  conditions 
in  English  political  lite  under  which  Oeorge  the  Third  com- 
mitted bis  colossal  blunder  of  driving  America  to  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Churchill  had  the  Industry  and  courage  to  lay 
out  the  plan  ot  a  large  book,  and  then  Co  All  in  thedetalis, 
not  onlv  with  IntfliiigencB  and  with  fidelity,  but  ei-ldentiy 
with  a  real  and  robust  Interest  on  hia  own  part  In  the  public 
us  well  as  in  the  private  fortunes  ot  all  his  characters. 
It  is  that  kind  of  interest  and  that  kind  ot  work  that  make 
a  real  book;  and  thle  Is  what  Mr.  Churchill  has  given  us. 
Some  people  may  like  it  because  they  enjoy  atremendonsly 
good  story:  other  people— and  we  certainly  ayrapatliiie 
with  them— because  they  really  like  to  have  hislory  and 
biography  Interpreted  tor  them  by  this  method  of  the  his- 
torical novel;  and  still  others  for  different  reasons,  as,  for 
eiample,  becanae  it  la  an  excellent  instance  ot  its  kind  of 
descriptive  English,  and  in  that  sense  a  nofflwortby  con- 
tribution to  American  llteratnre.  It  is  because  "Bicbard 
Carvel "  thus  suocesafully  meets  several  tests  that  It  Is  like- 
ly to  hold  a  plac«  with  standard  novels. 

That  Fortune.  By  Charles  Dndley  Warner.  IStno, 
pp.  3B4.  Now  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cl.GO. 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  does  not  give  American 
readers  halt  as  mnch  otBllteraryoiitpiitas  they  would  be 
delighted  to  receive.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  he  was 
recognized  on  all  hands  as  a  master  oraftaman  In  literary 
art;  and  when  a  master  craftsman  gains  added  experience 


(Author  of  '■  Richard  Carvel. 


and  knowleilge  with  the  passage  of  the  ysars,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  gain  shonld  be  refiocted  In  his  writing.  Mr. 
Warner's  story,  '■  A  Little  Jonrney  In  the  World."  that  ap- 
'     ""  notable  stndy  of  those  con- 


ditio!] 


of  J^ 


1  life  which  h 


e  ot  sheltered  country  cc 
ent  atmosphere' of  plnlocra 
.    The  characters  ot  that  St. 


g  the  . 


nto  the  wholly 
ind  luxury  In  our  great 
and  Its  general  theme 
reappeared  In  Mr.  Warner's  next  novel.  "The  Golden 
House."  Now  comes  a  new  book,  "That  Fortune."  which 
completes  the  trilogy.  Each  ot  these  three  books  stands 
alone  as  a  separate  alory,  but  they  may  well  lis  read  to- 
gether, and  those  who  have  not  read  '■  A  Little  Jonrney  in  the 
World"  and  "A  Golden  House"  should  seize  the  present 
opportunity  and  take  np  the  three  liooltB  together.  The 
theme  concerns,  first,  the  building  up,  second,  the  use,  and 
third,  the  loss,  of  a  great  modern  American  fortune,  and 
the  relation  of  these  viclaaltudes  to  character  and  society. 

The  Span  o'  Life.    A  Tale  of  Louiebourg  and  Quebec. 

By   Wtlliam   McLennan   and   J.    N.  Mcllwraith. 

ISmo,  pp.  808.     New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers. 

«1.T5. 

The  pronounced  success  of  the  Canadian  historical  ro- 
mance "The  .'Span  O' Life"  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
American  reading  public's  appreciation  of  the  type  ot  novel 
represented  by  the  works  ot  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  James 
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Fenlmore  Cooper.  The  aathors  of  "The  Span  O"  Life," 
Messrs.  William  McLennan  and  J.  N.  Mcllwralth  have 
drawn  on  their  intlmuU  knowledge  of  Canadian  history, 
and  have  found  In  certain  Canadian  heroes  of  tbe  past  the 
originals  of  several  of  their  secondHry  characlere. 
The  Launching  of  a  Mnn.    liy  Stiinley  Waterloo.    ISmo, 

pp,  385.    Chicago  :  Rnnd,  McN'ally  &  Co.    »i.35. 

It  ta  a  pleasure  to  find  SiHiilcy  Waterloo's  Rood  work  In 
itteralure  growing  better.  Itisnnevliicnceof  hlghqualitlesnf 
iiiiyslcalandmenUlendDWrnvnt.  and  also  of  moral  purpiisf. 
when  men  whose  vlaor  lias  hetn  tor  years  incessantly 
poured  without  reserve  Into  the  re^ponslblp  work  of  daily 
journalism  should  also  proiliice  books  of  a  pure  and  true 
literary  quality.  Eugene  Field  and  Harold  Frederic  were 
of  that  type,  but  they  have  lulil  clown  their  pKns.  Mr. 
Waterloo  gives  no  sign  of  wearim*ss  or  cs'nlclsra.  although 
he  continues  to  date  his  letters  from  the  Chicago  Press 
Club,  of  which  he  la  Presliient.  "The  Lnunching  of  a  Man  ■■ 
IS  intended  to  Interpret  to  (he  world  at  hirge  the  process  liy 
which,— not  only  among  the  colleges  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, aod  the  Northwest,  hut  also  throughout  the  whole 
country,— the  raw  material  of  manhood  passes   from   the 

0.  or  from  the  life  of  the  humble  village  home- through 


the 


school  t 


the 


:ollege. 


and  thence  out  Into  the  life  of  stru^le  aod  action. 
a  country  which  has  no  clasaca.  and  which  gives  every 
stout-hearted  lad  his  equal  opportunity,  the  country  col- 
lege Is  the  gateway  through  which  scores  of  thousands  of 
young  Americana  are  constantly  passing  to  take  their 
places  in  the  great,  splendid  world  of  "Things  as  They 
Are."  Mr.  Waterloo  keeps  his  perfect  sympathy  with 
youth,  and  forgeta  nothing  of  how  tlie  rlBhl>ndnded  young 
western  American  feels,  and  thinks,  and  In  bound  to  act 
under  given  circumstances.  Mr,  Waterloo  is  aiaoadevotee 
of  nature.  Whether  he  Is  writing  this  last  story  of  the 
young  collegian  of  Michigan,  or  the  story  of  Ab.  the  prehis- 
toric youth  of  tlie  stone  age.  the  human  being  as  Mr.  Water- 
loo sbows  him  is  simply  a  child  of  that  great  Mother  Nature 
^hose  children  also  include  the  beasts  and  the  trees. 
Eapfrltu  Santo.    By  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner.    I2nio, 

pp.  329.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothera.    »1.26. 

Mrs.  Skinner's  novel  may  be  described  as  a  grand  opera 
story,  since  the  chief  characters  are  two  brothers  who  are 
celebrated  singers  In  the  Paris  6pera.  The  love  story  In  the 
book  was  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  young  queen  Mercedes  of  Spain,  with  whom  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, then  Miss  Dana,  was  aschoolmnte and  Intimate  friend 
in  the  year  1874.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  or  remem- 
bered that  the  letters  describing  the  young  queen  and  her 
school  life  published  in  the  old  ScrOincr'a  Mnntlilu  under  the 
title  ot"  A  Qiieen  at  School."  and  afterwards  tianHlated  It  to 
French  and  Spanish  and  published  in  Paris  and  Madrid, 
were  written  by  Miss  Dana. 
The  Capsina.    By  E,  F,  Benson.  flBrao,  pp.  333.    New 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    tl.M. 

,"  believed  by  most  of  the  critics  to  repre- 
t  yet  done  by  Mr.  Benson,  like  its  prede- 
.essor.  ine  vintage."  has  to  do  with  Greek  history,  and  Is 
as  far  removed  as  possible  In  structure  and  mntlve  from 
"  Dodo."  the  story  whifh  gave  Mr.  Benson  his  first  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer.  "Tlie  Capsina"  Is  a  patrtotto  Greek  woman 
whoengages  In  privateering  on  thecoitstsand  In  venturesome 
Inland  eipedilions  during  the  war  for  Independence  in  1821. 
Intense  patriotism  Is  the  keynote  of  the  character  and  of 
the  book. 
The  Pedagogues;  A  Story  of  the  Harvard  Summer 

School.     By  Arthur   Stanwood    Pier.     12mo,   pp. 

287.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &.  Co.    11.35. 

"The  Pedagogues"  is  a  bright  little  tale  of  a  phase  ot 
American  summer  life  that  we  believe  has  not  before  been 
exploited  by  the  story  writers.  While  we  should  hesitate  to 
believe  that  tbe  chief  characters  of  the  atory  are  fairly  typi- 
cal of  either  Harvard  Summer  School  Instructors  or  their 


sent  the  b 


pupils,  some  of  the  foibles  that  are  ci 
Harvard  men  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
to  take  tbe  book  so  seriously  as  to  derii 
impression  of  the  Harvard  spirit  and  metlioda  of  tl 
tlon,  such  an  Impression  would  not  he  wholly  taive* 
But  the  writer  was  far  more  Interested  in  the 
attended  the  Harvard  Summer  School  than  In  tbe  • 
Itself,  and  his  portraiture  is.  on  the  wholi 

A  Civilian  Attache.    A  Story  of  a  Frontier  Arm^  19 
By   Helen    Dawes    Brown.     16mo,   pp.   161.     "* 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     TS  cents. 
'•A  Civilian  Attache"  iB  a  story  of  that  frunllwj) 
life  iiT  which  the  world  at  large  has  onlj 
glimpse,  and  that  is  asnaliy  furnished  by  Captain  I 
some  iillier  army  man  to  the  manner  born.    The  dlsUu 
of  tliiH  little  book  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman  w 
the  iirmy."  who  won  literary  reputation  some 
through  tbe  publication  ot  "Two  College  Girls," 
Sanii  'n'  BiLshea,    By  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
3fw,    Chicago ;  Herbert  S,  Stone  &  Co,    ) 
The  last  work  of  the  late  Maria  Louise  Pool  ti 
form  (it  ne'oryof  ahorseback  tour  in  Ciipc  Cod, 

tale,  and  brings  out  much  of  the  dry  bonH 


inai  traits  of  the  natives  ot  tl 


other  ( 

England. 

"K  I  Were  a  Man."    Tlie  Story  ot  a  Xew-Sout 

By  Harrison  Robertson.   Iflmo,  pp.  190.  New^ 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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a  noD-rBBtdent  of  that  Stat«  caD  hudl;  cohtIucb  hlmulf 
that  he  la  not  readlns  a  real  hUtory.  The  aathnr  aaBurea  ue, 
howfiver,  that  tie  hua  freely  modified  factg  (or  the  pnrpowB 
of  Dotion.  The  churacterg,  with  one  minor  eicoplion,  are 
Imaginary,  and  1 1  must  oot  be  asHumed  that  they  are  Intended 
as  either  portrultsor  CHrlcaturesof  real  perBone.    Mr.  Rob- 


1   la  t 


aaglng  e 


t  tbe  Louisville  QniHer- 


SOMB  BOOKS  OP  VERSE  AND  DBAMA. 

.he  Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems.  By  EMwin 
.Markham.  I3mo.  pp.  IM.  New  Yorlt ;  Doubleday 
&  McClare  Company,    tl. 

Mr,  Edwin  Marliham's  poem,  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
Inspired  by  the  palntioB  by  Jean  Francola  Millet  of  that 
name,  has  prodnced  more  stir  than  any  poem  written  by  an 
American  in  many  decades.  Mr.  Markham's  verses  have 
appeared  In  ScrUmer's.  the  Centurv,  the  AUanllc.  Srm  Fran- 
ciMO  Examintr.  and  other  periodicals,  hnt  not  all  of  them 
together  have  araosed  one  thouaaadth  part  the  interest 
brODftht  forth  by  the  title  poem  of  his  new  volnme.  To  un- 
derstand how  its  powerful,  sonorona  verses  have  captured 
the  ears  of  Americans,  it  Is  only  neoeaeary  ta  read  the  daily 
papers,  especially  In  the  West.  Mr,  Markham  haa  waited 
many  years  for  this  recognition,  as  he  !a  not  a  young  man. 
He  w»B  born  In  Oregon  City.  Oregon.  In  1853,  hia  ancestry  be- 
iugof  the  New  England  colonial  atcck.  Hewaathe  youngest 
son  of  pioneer  parents  who  shortly  before  hla  birth  had 
crossed  the  plains  from  Michigan.  His  father  died  before 
Markham  waa  Qve  years  old,  and  with  hla  mother  and 
brothers  he  settled  In  a  wild,  beautlfal  region  in  central 
California,  where  he  grew  np  In  the  rough  school  of  a  West- 
ern cattle  ranch.  Mr.  Harkham  earned  bis  way  through  the 
State  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  California,  studied  law  bat 
did  not  practice,  and  after  various  posltlona  in  educational 
work  ha  came  to  his  present  place  of  bead  muster  of  the 
Tompkins  Observation  School.  Oakland,  which  la  connected 
with  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Markham  has  pub- 
lished two  volnmes  of  his  fugitive  poems,  one  called  "in 
Earth's  Shadow,"  and  the  other  the  book  before  nB,"The 


Other  Poema."    "The  Man  with  the 
he  only  one  of  Mr.  Markhara's  poeroa  wiiioh 
il  wrung  and  injuatlce.    That  theme  is  found 
[B  of  Chrlatlan  hi 
le  through  the  volumes  of  his  poetic  ' 


When  Cupid  Calls.    By  Tom  Hull.    l3mo,  pp.  U».   New 
York  :  K.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.    tl.50. 
Mr.  Hall  has  collected  in  the  volume  dedicated  to  his 

mother,  the   light  vert  Oe  mcieti  which  we  have  become 

familiar  with  In  the  comic  periodicals. 

Poems.    By  Mena  KempOgan.    16mo,pp.  156.    Indian- 
apolis; The  Botven-Merrill  Company. 
There  are  many  pretty  thonghts  prettily  expressed  in 

this  volume,  dedicated  to  Jamea  Whltcomb  Riley,  and  Ihere 

is  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  note  running  through  many  of 

the  versea.  that  la  not  without  Its  suggestion  of  the  Hoosler 

Poems.    By  Richard  Realf.    With  a  Memoir  by  Rich- 
ard J.  Hinton.    12mo,   pp.   txiii— 332.    New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalle  Company. 
A  large  part  of  this  volume  i 

poems  of  the  late  Richard  Realf  la 

by  Realrs  friend,  Richard  J.  Hlnlc 

of  the  "  poet,  soldier  and  workman.' 

tour  yearsof  age  when  hedied, """"'  ' 


itolning  the  collected 


(AuthoFof  "The  M&n  with 


1.  who  sketches  the  life 

e  waa  one  so  full 

J  and  activity,  that  he  seemed  to  hla  eon- 

tobe  an  older  man.  In  bia  Intensely  occupied 
life  he  found  time  to  produce  a  quantity  of  verse,  some  of 
which,  especially  the  iyrica  and  BonQets,are  fine  in  their 
mastery  of  English  rhythm. 

Along  the  Trail.    By  Richard  Hovey.    16mo,  pp.  115. 

Boston  :  Small,  Mayniird  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  Mr.  Hovey's  new  volume  of  verses  one  notes  a  de- 
parture in  several  inatances  from  his  w^ll  beloved  realm 
o(  Vagabondia,  witneae  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  from  Ha- 
vana," "The  Call  of  the  Bogles."  "  Unmanif  est  Destiny,"  and 
■■America."  all  o(  which  deal  with  the  stirring  public  tcpios 
of  the  late  war  with  Spain.    A  fecond  division  of  the  book  ie 
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oompoeed  of  love  lyrics,  and  a  fourth  of  variouB  occasional 
poems  delivered  at  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  meetings  and 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Hovey  loses  none  of  the  esteem  which  he 
has  won  for  the  virile  fibre  that  distinguishes  him  from  most 
of  the  minor  poets  of  the  day. 

RuMiy&t  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  Translated  by  Edward 
FitzGerald.  With  Preface  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
24mo,  pp.  71.  Portland,  Maine  :  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Boards,  25  cents. 

Of  the  many  recent  efforts  to  popularize  tlie  Rub&iy&t 
of  Omar  Khayy&m,  none,  so  far  as  the  publishers  are  con- 
cerned, seems  more  successful  than  *'  The  Vest  Pocket  Omar," 
published  by  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  with  a  preface  by  Nathan 
Haslcell  Dole,  the  American  authority  on  Omar  KhayyAra. 
It  contains  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the  Persian  names 
in  the  translation,  and  the  text  is  FitzOerald^s  final  version, 
with  his  entire  notes. 

Sea  Drift.  By  Grace  Ellery  Channing.  12mo,  pp.  90. 
Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    SI. 50. 

Miss  Channing's  versos  are  gathered  in  a  pretty  little 
volume  which  is  dedicated  to  her  father.  Some  of  the 
lyrics  are  remarkably  fine  in  feeling  and  delicate  in  ex- 
pression, as  "  In  a  Medicean  Garden,"  and  "  Walt  Whitman." 

Heroes  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  Lyre  and 
Sword  of  Spain.  By  Theodore  F.  Price.  12mo,  pp. 
220.  Cape  May,  New  Jersey  :  Publi.shed  by  the 
Author.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Price  has  done  into  verse  the  warlike  deeds  of  tlie 
soldiers  at  Santiago  and  Manila,  dedicating  his  volume  to 
Admiral  George  Dewey.  The  unfortunate  3faine,  Mr. 
McKinley,  Admiral  Dewey,  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  other 
subjects,  are  celebrated  in  verse  with  much  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. 

Lucifer.  A  Theological  Tragedy.  By  George  San- 
tayana.  16mo,  pp.  187.  Chicago  :  Herl>ert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

As  its  sub-title  denotes.  Professor  Santayana*s  poem  is 
a  theological  tragedy.  The  dramatis  personae  include  The 
Risen  Christ,  Michael  the  Archangel,  Saint  Peter,  Lucifer, 
Mephistopheles,  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  and  lesser  mythological 
nobilities.  Professor  Santayana,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
philosophy  of  Harvard  University,  can,  of  course  undertake 
such  an  ambitious  work  without  the  fear  of  anticlimax,  and 
the  well  constructed  lines  and  simplicity  of  word  selection 
make  the  verses  easier  reading  than  one  would  have  an- 
ticipated with  the  theological  argument  in  poetry. 

The  Song  of  the  Wave,  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Cabot  Lodge.  12mo,  pp.  135.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Lodge*8  volume  is  named  from  the  opening  numbers, 
which  sing  of  the  ocean  and  its  might.  His  verses  through- 
out are  characterized  by  a  tremendous  and  often  extreme 
sonorousness  and  energy.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the 
poet  Giaromo  Leopardi,  and  seems  to  show  at  various  points 
evidences  of  the  influences  of  the  Italians. 

Yale  Verse.  Compiled  by  Charles  Edmund  Merrill,  Jr. 
12mo,  pp.  160.  New  York  :  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Merrill  has  selected  from  the  files  of  the  Yale  Cott- 
rartt^  the  Yale  lAterary  Magazine,  and  the  Yale  Record^  the 
undergraduate  poetical  efforts  which  seemed  to  him  best 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  The  effort  is  somewhat  ambitious, 
arid  we  see  none  of  the  humorous  composition  with  which 
the  undergraduate  poetical  genius  is  usually  associated. 
The  number  of  contributors,  several  score,  show  that  there 
is  In  our  modem  college  a  greater  interest  in  poetical  com- 
position of  the  serious  sort  than  one  would  suspect  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  attractions  of  football  and  boat- 
racing. 


In  Palestine.    By  Richard  Watson  Glider.    10iiio^  | 
110.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1. 

No  volume  of  verse  has  appeared  from  the  X!dltor  of 
Cfntury  for  five  years,  before  this  prettily  bound  book. 
title  is  occasioned  by  Mr.  Gilder*s  travels  In  Greece  i 
Palestine  on  a  vacation,  which  doubtless  brougrht  him 
portunities  for  poetic  thought  and  utterance,  which  aren 
in  his  busy  life  of  editing  the  Centvvy  Maoazitie  and  wort 
for  tenement  house  reform  and  civic  progress  in  manywi 
The  first  division  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  poems iiuqii 
by  these  Eastern  travels ;  the  second  part  is  more  dlatiiK 
lyrical ;  the  third  consists  of  songs  of  heroism  in  peace  i 
battle,  in  which  the  late  war  with  Spain  is  not  ^^thoat 
inspiration,  and  the  fourth  with  poems  of  occasion.  Oiu 
these  we  think  the  finest  of  the  volume,  that  inscribed 
praise*' Of  One  Who  NeitlierSees  nor  Hears,**  Miss  He 
Keller,— a  very  touching  and  truly  poetic  composition. 

Some  Verses.  By  Helen  Hay.  16mo,  pp.  72.  Chica| 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1. 

Miss  Hay's  dainty  little  volume,  with  its  modest  tltlf 
dedicated  to  her  fatlier.  The  score  of  sonnets  and  the  tn 
ty-seven  poems  Of  various  form  that  make  it  up  shoiv  a  i 
sical  quality  and  tender  fancy,  together  with  an  evideo 
sincere  sympathy  for  nature,  which  are  encoura^nf  t 
maiden  effort. 

Within  the  Hedge.  By  Martha  Gill)ert  Dickina 
12mo,  pp.  127.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McGli 
Company.     Boards,  $1. 

Miss  Dickinson's  verses  have  become  well  known 
readers  of  the  Atlantic^  Ccntuiy,  Scjihucr\Harper''9  Ma 
zinc  and  other  of  tlie  best  periodicals  in  this  country,  T 
volume,  which  is  bound  and  printed  in  exceedingly  0 
taste,  will  be  welcome  t^)  a  considerable  audience  which  ] 
learned  to  admire  Miss  Dickin8<m's  work.  Hers  Is  a  stiw 
ous  note,  and  with  a  vein  of  sadness  in  almost  every  stan 
Tlie  verses  gathered  here  do  not,  as  a  literal  interpretat 
of  the  title  would  suggest,  deal  chiefly  with  the  poetic  hil 
pretation  of  nature,  but  nearly  always  with  the  sorrows  i 
passions  of  the  human  heart. 

Seekers  after  God.  By  William  Preston  Johnston.  8' 
pp.  81.  Louisville,  Kentucky :  John  P.  Moit 
&Co. 

The  late  Colonel  Johnston,  whose  death  we  annoonoe 
the  obituary  department  of  this  number  of  the  Rbttbw 
Reviews,  has  gathered  in  this  volume  a  number  of  aoniu) 
each  devoted  to  the  hitting  off  of  one  of  the  grreat  men 
history  who  in  his  own  way  and  his  own  time  soui^ht  mti 
God,  from  Pythagoras  to  Bishop  Pattison. 

Songs  of  Good  Fighting.  By  Eugene  R.  White.  8i 
pp.  48.  Boston  :  Lanison,  WolfTe&  Co.  BoardSi  i 
Mr.  Eugene  R.  White  is  a  young  Baltimore 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  this  is  his; 
published  collection  of  verses.  They  are  rarely  homoKeneo 
in  their  quality,  and  show  tliat  Mr.  White  has  decided  i 
himself,  at  least  during  tlie  period  of  work  that  these  omn 
that  his  inspiration  was  fittest  for  one  thing,— to  write  St; 
ring  sea  ballads,  with  a  very  piratical  dash  and  a  stom 
swing.  The  style  of  many  of  them  is  modeled  closely  aft 
Mr.  Kipling's  ballad  work. 

War  is  Kind.  By  Stephen  Crane.  8vo,  pp.  90.  Ne 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Bouid 
$2.50. 

Of  all  of  our  contemporaneous  writers  Mr.  Stopbi 
Crane,  In  prose  or  verse,  is  certainly  nearest  in  his  art 
the  peculiar  thing  that  Mr.  Will  Bradley  is  in  his  art,  and 
is  rarely  appropriate  that  Mr.  Bradley  should  have  gtvi 
his  daring  talents  t^  the  printing  and  illustrating  of  til 
volume.  It  is  printed  in  the  most  unconventional  and  11 
expected  ways,  on  dark  gray  paper,  with  frequent  « 
l>ellishments  of  a  symbolic  or  purely  ornamental  kind,  1 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  reported  as  considering  this  the  a^mf 
his  unubual  style  of  art.    The  opening  and  title  poem  of  t3 
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book,  "War  is  Kind,"  consists  of  two  thoroughly  fine 
stanzas  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  ^^  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage/*  T^e  verses  as  a  whole  are  as  various,  as  daring 
and  as  vague  as  Mr.  Crane  loves  to  be,  with  always,  it  seems 
to  us  a  little  touch  of  genius  to  save  a  thoroughly  morbid 
mood. 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  A  Pastoral  in  Two 
Acts.  By  JHaurice  Hewlett.  12mo,  pp.  140.  New 
York  :  John  Lane.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  the  author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  has 
made  a  fine  pastoral  poem  in  this  new  volume  from  his  pen, 
and  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  publisher,  has  made  it  in  type,  cover 
and  paper  thoroughly  harmonious  with  the  subject.  As 
every  one  who  read  "  The  Forest  Lovers  "  knows,  Mr.  Hew- 
lett has  undoubtedly  the  classic  sympathy  for  the  forest, 
the  fields,  and  those  that  in  them  dwell,  and,  in  addition,  a 
very  pretty  humor  that  will  leave  his  readers  very  well  sat- 
isfied to  find  him  invading  the  field  of  Horace  and  Homer. 

Alladine  and  Palomides.  Interior.  The  Death  of  Tin- 
tagiles.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Sutro  and  William  Archer.  8vo,  pp.  126. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Sergei  Company,    i^l.25. 

The  editors  of  the  Modern  Plays  Series,  Mr.  R.  Brimley 
Johnson  and  Mr.  N.  Erichsen,  have  selected  for  Maeter- 
liiick*s  contribution  to  the  series,  the  three  brief  dramas, 
"  Alladine  and  Palomides."  "Interior."  and  "The  Death  of 
Tintagiles."  characteristic  productions  of  Maeterlinck  which 
were  written  about  five  years  ago,  being  the  last  of  the  series 
that  began  with  "  The  Princess  Maleiue."  The  editors  call 
the  series  "  dramas  of  unconsciousness  and  instinct,"  which 
is  somewhat  vague  until  one  has  read  Maeterlinck,  and  ap- 
preciated the  curious  fatalism  which  runs  through  them  all, 
and  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  present  in  symbolic 
guise.  The  translators  of  Three  Plays  are  Alfred  Sutro  and 
William  Archer. 

The  Dawn.  By  Emile  Verhaeren.  Translated  by  Ar- 
thur Symons.  8vo,  pp.  110.  Chicago :  Charles  H. 
Sergei  Company.    $1.25. 

The  Storm.  By  Ostrovsky.  Translated  by  Constance 
Garnett.  8vo,  pp.  120.  Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Sergei 
Company.    $1.25. 

In  the  same  series  of  Modern  Plays  comes  this  work  of 
Verhaeren,  which  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  trans- 
lated with  the  delicate,  sympathetic  and  scholarly  touch  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  A  third  volume  in  the  Modern  Play 
Series  represents  the  Russian  play  of  to-day,  in  Ostrovsky's 
"  The  Storm,"  translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  The  play 
consists  of  a  keen  analysis  of  the  provincial  society  in  which 
civilized  Europe  has  as  yet  not  obtained  dominion.  Ob- 
strovsky,  the  author  of  "The  Storm,"  was  born  in  Moscow 
in  1823,  and  died  in  1886,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  Russian  dramatists.  He  has  been  called  ''a 
specialist  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Russian  merchant." 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

From  Sea  to  Sea  :  Letters  of  Travel.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. 2  Vols..  12mo,  pp.  460—400.  New  York  : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $2. 

It  is  no  trifling  boon  to  the  admiring  reader  of  Kip- 
ling, and  also  to  the  lover  of  good  descriptive  letters  of 
travel,  to  have  these  two  little  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling himself,  of  the  letters  that  he  v,  rote  for  newspapers  in 
India  from  1887  to  1889.  Kipling  was  then  twenty-four  or 
twenty  five  years  old.  This  was  the  period  of  his  "Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills"  and  those  first  literary  efforts  that 
caught  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  newspaper  letters 
now  reprinted  were,  of  course,  dashed  off  with  no  thought 
of  their  ever  having  any  more  than  ephemeral  interest  for 
the  local  public  to  which  they  were  addressed.  But  they 
are  capital,  and  would  deserve  to  be  put  in  book  form  on 
their  own  merits,  even  if  they  did  not  borrow  interest  from 
the  subsequent  fame  of  their  writer. 


The  Break-up  of  China.  With  an  Account  of  Its  Pres- 
ent Commerce,  Currency,  Waterways,  Armies, 
Railways,  Politics,  and  Future  Prospects.  By 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Svo,  pp.  xxii — 491.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford^s  famous  trip  to  China  last  year 
on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain  was  very  much  more  than  a  cursory  Junket.  It  in- 
volved a  thorough  and  valuable  investigation  of  practical 
conditions  in  China,— industrial,  governmental,  military,  and 
political  in  the  international  sense.  The  present  attractive 
volume  is  Lord  Beresford's  report.  He  stoutly  opposes  the 
policy  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
advocates  the  doctrine  that  Great  Britain  should  take  the 
lead  in  supporting  the  integrity  of  China,  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  the  reform  of  the  Chinese  army  and  the  internal 
system  of  government,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Hart  has  reformed  and  managed  the  Chinese  customs 
service. 

Puerto  Rico :  Its  Conditions  and  Possibilities.  By 
William  Dinwiddle.  Svo,  pp.  294.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Dinwiddle's  study  of  Porto  Rico  is  similar  in  scope 
and  method  to  the  admirable  books  on  Cuba  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Porter.  Mr.  Dinwiddle  gives  j  ust 
the  kind  of  information  that  would  naturally  be  sought  by 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  contemplates  making 
investments  or  engaging  in  any  form  of  industrial  enterprise 
in  our  new  acquisition.  The  author  acquired  his  information 
while  acting  as  correspondent  for  Harper's  Weekly  in  Porto 
Rico.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  coffee,  sugar,  and 
small-fruit  plantations,  and  also  studied  the  opportunities 
for  investment  in  railroads,  ice  plants,  cattle  raising,  dairy 
farming  and  manufacturing.  He  investigated  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  results  of  all  this 
study  are  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire.  By  Edgar  Jepson  and 
Captain  D.  Beames.  12mo,  pp.  275.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Indian  military  and  ciyil  service.  Their  book  tells 
us  a  great  deal  about  happenings  in  the  native  Indian  regi- 
ments and  about  the  home  life  of  the  natives.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  good  collateral  reading  for  Kipling^s  stories. 

On  the  Birds*  Highway.  By  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr. 
12mo,  pp.  175.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Howe  has  written  with  the  ornithologist's  enthusi- 
asm of  the  birds  which  frequent  the  better-known  New 
England  and  New  York  resorts  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Photographic  illustrations  are  included  in  the  volume, 
and  an  appendix  contains  lists  of  birds  observed  at  several 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  text. 

HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  A  Critical  Dis- 
cussion of  its  Genesis,  Development  and  Interpre- 
tation. By  John  Randolph  Tucker,  LL.D.  Edited 
by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  2  Vols.  Large  Svo, 
pp.  xxviii— 518,  v— 1015.  Chicago:  Callaghan  & 
Company. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  February,  1897,  the  Hon.  John 
Randolph  Tucker  of  Virginia,  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  was  somewheie  near  the  end  of  the  first  draft  of 
a  great  work  on  American  constitutional  law.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  American  lawyers  and  public  men  that  Mr.  Tucker 
was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  both  North  and  South 
as  one  of  the  foremost  students  and  expounders  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  had  come  by  in- 
heritance, as  it  were,  into  possession  of  a  great  aptitude  for 
the  law.  His  father  was  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  president 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  his  grandfather. 
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also  of  that  court,  wrote  the  first  coDimentary  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  His  son,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  who  has  carefully  edited  tlie  present  work  and 
carried  it  throui^h  the  press,  has  succeeded  liis  father  as 
Ijrofthsor  of  r>oii8titutional  and  international  law  and  equity 
in  the;  Wasl)iijgton  and  Lee  University.  This  great  work  is 
at  once  hibtoricul.  philosophical  and  practical  in  its  method. 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  IxKik  are  direct  and  clear,  and 
the  e<litor  has  lie(;n  exceedingly  wise  in  refraining  from  any 
att€:mpt  to  correct  and  improve  the  diction  hy  eliminating 
colloquialisms  due  to  the  manner  in  which  thechapters  were 
dictated  in  the  original  draft.  This  noble  work  will  at  once 
take  lis  place  among  the  most  valued  standard  authorities 
on  American  constitutional  law. 


Reniini.^cences. 
pp.  387-^24. 


By  Justin   McCarthy.    2  Vols.,  8vo, 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    ^.50. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  political,  literary,  journalistic  and 
artistic  world  of  the  British  Islands,  and  he  has  also  known 
many  i)eople  in  America  and  other  countries.  These  volumes 
of  reminiscence  have  been  rather  severely  criticised  in  Lon- 
don for  their  amiability.  But,  of  course,  in  its  kindliness 
lies  the  great  charm  of  such  writing.  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
given  us  rather  desultory  chapters,  but  replete  with  char- 
acter sketching  and  anecdote,  and,  fortunately,  well  in- 
dexe<l.  He  avoids,  very  properly,  much  allusion  to  living 
contemporaries,  but  gives  us  most  sympathetic  and  valuable 
remlniscenc-es  of  such  men  as  Mattliew  Arnold,  John  Bright, 
Charles  and  Louis  Blanc,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Richard  Colnlen,  Charles  Dickens,  I^njamin 
Disraeli,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  American  Field  broth- 
ers, William  E.  Forster,  Fioude,  Thackeray,  Gladstone 
(of  course)  and,  not  to  follow  the  alphaljet  any  further, 
almost  every  really  significant  personage  of  the  last  half 
centurj'.  The  volumes  are  in  no  sense  autobiographical. 
They  are  not  al)out  Mr.  McCarthy  himself,  but  about  other 
IHJOple.    They  are  delightful  reading. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  Under  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment, 1711>-177(5.  By  E<lward  McCrady.  8vo,  pp. 
xxviii— 847.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$3.50. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  contributions  to 
our  colonial  history  is  the  work  on  South  Carolina  by  Gen. 
Edward  McCrady,  a  learned  lawyer  of  that  State.  General 
McCrady*s  earlier  volume,  devoted  to  the  period  of  proprie- 
tary government,  was  noticed  in  these  columns  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance.  The  present  volume  covers  the  period  of 
the  royal  government,  1719-76.  General  McCrady  has  spared 
no  pains  to  provide  a  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
colonial  origins  of  the  Palmetto  State.  His  volume  on  the 
proprietary  government  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
all  students  of  Southern  history.  His  point  of  view  has  been 
described  as  that  of  the  historian,  rather  than  that  of  the 
native  South  Carolinian.  Througliout  his  work  there  is  no 
attempt  to  exploit  particular  persons  or  events  at  the  ex- 
pense of  historical  a<;curacy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  nar- 
rative Is  remarkable  for  its  evenness  and  calmness  of  tone ; 
indeed,  if  any  criticism  were  to  be  passed  upon  the  work  It 
might  iKJsslbly  be  said  that  the  more  significant  passages  of 
the  history  have  not  been  brought  out  and  separated  from 
the  less  important  episodes  with  sufficient  clearness. 

The  Study  of  History  in  Schools.  Report  to  the  Amer- 
ican Educational  Association  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven.  12mo,  pp.  267.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    50  cents. 

A  valuable  report  on  the  study  of  history  in  schools 
made  to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  its  com- 
mittee of  seven  has  been  published  by  the  Association.  This 
report  discusses  all  the  important  phases  of  the  problem, 
makes  definite  and  important  recommendations,  and  pre- 
sents in  the  form  of  appendixes  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  present  methods  of  history  teaching  in  American, 
German,  French,  English  and  Canadian  achools,  irith  bib- 


liographies and  lists  of  maps  and  atlases.    The  book 
invaluable  to  every  teacher  of  history  in  the  United  State 

Source-Book  of  American  History.  Edited  by  AlkM 
Bushnell  Hart.  12iuo,  pp.  xlvi— 408.  New  Yor 
The  Macmillan  Company.    tJO  cents. 

In  a  single  volume  Professor  Hart  has  gathered  do 
ments  illustrating  every  period  of  American  history,  fp 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  recent-war  with  Spt 
The  materials  thus  gathered  may  fairly  be  termed  **aoiirt 
of  American  history."  They  have  been  edited  for  use 
schools,  and  are  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers,  old  a 
young.  Professor  Hart  has  added  brief  bibliograpliicai  not 

Side  Lights  of  American  History.  By  Henry  E.  £1« 
12mo,  pp.  398.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 
pany.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Elson  has  underUiken  to  present  for  the  period 
our  national  history  before  the  Civil  War  a  series  of  **ii 
tures  on  a  larger  scale"  of  some  of  the  more  importe 
events.  His  l>ook  Is  intended  to  supplement  the  ordlni 
historical  text-book.  No  effort  is  made  to  provide  conns 
ives,  but  each  episode  is  treated  by  itself,  and,  as  the  tli 
partially  indicates,  these  episodes  are  not  In  themselves  t 
most  Important  or  crucial  events  In  our  history,  hut  ratli 
the  events  which  throw  the  best  side-lights  on  the  genci 
course  of  the  historical  narrative.  For  example,  after  f 
account  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independeu 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Inaufcnration 
Washington,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Alien  and  Sedlt& 
Laws,  Fulton  and  the  steamboat,  the  Lewis  and  Clarke ezf 
dition,  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  Missouri  Compi 
mlse,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Lafayette's  visit,  the  CkinM^ 
affair,  the  campaign  of  1840,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Ca 
fornia,  the  underground  railroad,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bl. 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  the  history  of  political  partic 
and  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation.  Bach  of  the 
subjects  is  treated  in  a  popular  and  interesting  way.  Tl 
writer  has  purposely  chosen  subjects  as  unlike  in  characti 
as  practicable,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  importai 
aspects  of  our  national  growth  may  be  presented  to  tl 
reader.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate  fmthi 
research. 

ReminiscenceH  of  the  Santiago  Campaign.  By  Joh 
Bigelow,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York :  Harper  i 
Brothers.    $1.25. 


Captain  Bigelow^s  little  volume  on  the  Santisco 
paign  is  valuable  as  a  frank  and  straightforward 
of  an  American  officer's  views  of  the  abuses  and  shortoon 
ings  displayed  in  various  departments  of  our  military  sen 
ice  during  the  Spanish  war.  Captain  Bigelow  was  in  ooa 
mand  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  (colored)  of  the  United  Stati 
Cavalry,  and  was  wounded  in  action. 


Story  of  the  Huguenots.    By  F.  A.  Mann.    12mo,  pp. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida :  Mann  &  Mann.    Paper,  11 
cents. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Mann,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida, has  puhllthe 
the  "  Story  of  the  Huguenots."  Mr.  Mann  has  given  his ' 
the  form  of  a  piece  of  Action,  but  has  incorporated  in  it: 
historical  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  Huguenot  settlemenl 
in  Florida  and  the  successive  struggles  of  the  French,  Spai 
lards  and  Indians  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Russia  in  Asia.  A  Record  and  a  Study  :  1558-189QL  Q 
Alexis  Krausse.  8vo,  pp.  411.  New  York :  Hoix; 
Holt  &  Co.    U. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  the  growth  of  Asiatic  Rmala  I 
of  such  absorbing  interest  to  statesmen  and  financiers  •] 
over  the  world,  it  is  most  important  thst  we  should  have  th 
subject  treated  on  historical  lines.  This  is  what  has 
attempted  by  Alexis  Krausse  in  a  volume  of  400  pages, 
chapters  specially  interesting  to  Americans  perhaps  are  thai 
on  the  new  Siberian  railway,  the  relations  between 
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and  China,  and  Rnssia  and  England.  The  volume  is  sup- 
plied with  twelve  maps  and  a  hibliography  of  authorities  on 
Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  written  from  the  British  point  of  view. 

Our  Conquests  in  the  Pacific.  By  Oscar  King  Davis. 
12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  •  $1.25. 

Mr.  Oscar  King  Davis,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  at  Manila  from  May  to  December,  1808,  has 
reprinted  his  letters  to  that  Journal,  describing  scenes  and 
events  during  the  American  occupation.  These  letters 
justly  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  light  which  they 
cast  on  new  and  untried  conditions.  Half-tone  illustrations 
accompany  the  text. 

A  History  of  Gambling.  By  John  Ash  ton.  8vo,  pp. 
xxii— 286.  London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  Ashton,  the  author  of  ''  Social  Life  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne/*  has  investigated  the  history  of 
gambling  in  England,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  of  nearly 
aoo  pages,  containing  much  interesting  and  curious  material 
of  an  anecdotal  and  gossipy  character. 

Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  on  the  Times  of 
Louis  XrV.  and  the  Regency.  Translated  and 
Abridged  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  4 
Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  345— 380— 345— S96.  Boston  :  Hardy, 
Pfatt  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne.  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers.  Selected  and  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  With  Introduction 
and  Preface  by  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve  and  Madame 
de  Staei-Holstein.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  32&-324.  Bos- 
ton I  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  Correspondence  of  Madame,  Princess  Palatine ;  of 
Marie-Addlalde  de  Savoie  ;  and  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  With  Introductions  from  C.-A.  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Selected  and  Translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley.  8vo,  pp.  826.  Boston  :  Hardy, 
Pratt  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  Book  of  the  Ladies  (Illustrious  Dames).  By  Pierre 
de  Bourdellle.  With  Elucidations  on  Some  of  Those 
Ladies  by  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine Prescott  Wormeley.  8vo,  pp.  808.  Boston  : 
Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  *'  Versailles  His- 
torical Series  **  recently  published  in  Boston  is  the  ''  Memoirs 
of  the  Due  Saint-Simon.**  Since  the  first  publication  of  ex- 
tracts from  these  memoirs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  they  have  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
w^ritings  of  their  kind.  George  Ticknor  indeed  declared  that 
they  were  in  their  way  **  the  greatest  history  ever  written, 
the  greatest  portrait  gallery  ever  painted.**  They  have 
made  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  the  Regency  to  live 
again  for  us.  Miss  Wormel^  has  translated  and  arranged 
in  the  present  edition  about  one  fourth  of  the  original  ma- 
terial, but  that  the  most  important  fourth,  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view.  The  translation  has  been  made  from 
the  best  existing  French  edition,  that  of  M.  Ch6ruel,  which 
was  carefully  collated  with  the  original  manuscript.  The 
photogravure  illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  the  original 
paintings  by  great  artists  of  their  time,  while  the  typogra- 
phy and  the  press  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Two 
volumes  in  the  series  are  devoted  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  the  personal  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  and  of  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  correspondent  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski,  King  of  Poland,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais  and  many  other  celebrities  of  that  time. 
Another  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Princess  Palatine,  Mai  ie- Adelaide  de  Savoie,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  three  contemporary  writers  of  great  indi- 
Tiduality,  while  the  last  yolome  in  the  series  called  **The 


Book  of  the  Ladies  **  and  published  in  Europe  as  the  ^^  Dames 
niustres,**  by  the  Abb4  de  Brantdme,  who  accompanied 
Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland,  antedates  all  the  other  volumes 
and  describes  the  courts  of  Henry  II.,  Francois  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  These  eight  volumes  are  published  in  a  uniform  series, 
and  the  same  scheme  of  illustration  is  maintained  through 
all.  Each  volume  is  well  indexed,  and  paper  and  binding 
are  of  approved  library  quality-  Miss  Wormeley's  ability 
as  a  translator  was  fully  demonstrated  by  her  celebrated 
editions  of  Balzac  and  Moliere. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French.  By  Clara  Tschudi. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope.  8vo,  pp.  283.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

A  translation  has  been  made  of  the  sketch  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  by  Clara  Tschudi,  the  gifted  Norwegian 
writer  who  had  before  written  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
After  this  life  of  Eugenie  had  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  Scandinavia  it  was  translated  into  German  and 
Italian.  Its  success  in  three  countries  of  Europe  seems  to 
have  Justified  an  English  translation. 

Cosimo  De  Medici.  By  K.  Dorothea  Ewart.  l2mo,  pp. 
237.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  75 
cents. 

To  Macmillan's  series  of  "Foreign  Statesmen'*  Miss 
Ewart  has  contributed  an  enthusiastic  sketch  of  Cosimo  de 
Medici,  whom  she  characterizes  as  "a  statesman  who  re- 
quired little  less  tenacity  of  purpose  than  a  Bismarck,  little 
less  diplomatic  skill  than  a  Richelieu,**  though  he  was 
master  of  only  a  little  city-state  with  a  few  thousand  in- 
habitants; while  his  diplomacy  was  conducted  among  other 
states  of  the  same  size  and  seldom  extended  beyond  Italy. 
It  is  a  picture  of  statesmanship  in  miniature. 

Phillips  Brooks.    By  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.    16mo,  pp. 

xviii— 120.  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  75  cents. 
David  G.  Farragut.     By  James  Barnes.     16mo,  pp. 

xviii— 132.  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  75  cents. 
Robert  E.  Lee.    By  William  P.  Trent.    16mo,  pp.  xviii 

— 185.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    75  cents. 
James  Russell  Lowell.    By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 

16mo,  pp.  xviii— 128.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.    75  cents. 
Daniel  Webster.    By  Norman  Hapgood.    16mo,  pp.  xvi 

—1101    Boston  :  Small,  Maynai*d  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  *'  Beacon  Biographies  **  is  the  title  given  to  an  at- 
tractive series  of  brief  lives  of  notable  American  personali- 
ties. This  series  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  busy  peo- 
ple who  cannot  spare  the  time  to  delve  in  the  larger  volumes 
of  American  biography,  many  of  which  are  loaded  with  de- 
tails for  which  the  general  reader  has  little  use.  The 
**  Beacon  Biographies  '*  are  at  once  readable,  practical  and 
convenient.  The  things  that  the  general  reader  cares  most 
to  know  are  given  by  competent  writers,  and  each  volume  is 
equipped  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  a  calendar  of  important 
dates,  and  a  brief  bibliography  for  further  reading.  The 
Bcheipe  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  five  volumes  thus  far 
issued  wholly  justify  all  the  promises  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

A  Sketch  of  Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot.  12mo,  pp. 
68.    Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

From  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard  of  Milton,  Mass.  we  have 
received  an  interesting  monograph  on  Turgot,  to  which  is 
annexed  a  translation  of  Turgot^s  celebrated  letter  to  Dr. 
Price,  of  London,  relative  to  the  da  nger  of  America  imitating 
Europe. 

Last  of  the  Great  Scouts.  The  Life  Story  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam F.  Cody.  By  Helen  Cody  Wetmore.  8vo,  pp. 
267.  Duluth,  Minnesota :  Duluth  Press  Printing 
Company.    ^.26. 
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3f  n.  Helen  Cody  Wetmore,  of  Duluth.  Minn.«  has  writ- 
iflB  tlie  life^tory  of  her  brother.  Col.  William  F.  Cody 
-BvfEalo  BUI"*..  The  chief  events  in  Colonel  Cody's  life 
Lat«  been  told  before,  and  the  public  haa  grown  tolerably 
faauiiAT  with  them  through  the  handbill  literature  of  the 
"WlLd  West  Show  **  and  other  advertising  channels.  Mrs. 
^Vetmore  givei*  sometLing  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  f rou- 
tiner home  life  which  made  possible  the  winning  of  the  great 
Wc4t  for  civilization. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  A  Bio^aphical  Dictionary  of 
Living  Men  and  Womf^n  of  the  United  States. 
1  *(<»-: C<)0.  Edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  8vo,  pp. 
xjcxii— *f22.    Chicago  :  A.  X.  Marquis  &  Co.    €2.75. 

Tbi:;  volume  Impre£<9«rs  na  as  an  exceptionally  complete 
and  sa'.Lsf  a/::tor>'  fulfillment  of  the  publishers*  promises.  We 
have  waited  a  long  time  in  this  country  for  a  dictionary  of 
living  men  and  women,  not  necessarily  of  those  personages 
of  the  very  finst  rank  and  importance,  but  a  book  to  which 
we  may  go  to  find  the  significant  facts  in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Americaris  who  at  the  present  moment  are  most 
active  in  commercial,  scientific,  professional,  and  political 
life.  !?uch  a  borjk  we  seem  to  have  at  last  in  *'  Who's  Who 
in  America.**  The  editor  of  thiH  work  has  taken  great  pains 
to  secure  accuracy  of  data ;  and  we  are  informed  that  each 
biographical  sketch  'and  there  are  more  than  8.000  of  them) 
was  submitted,  wherever  possible,  to  the  subject  for  verifi- 
cation. A  plain,  brief  statement  of  facts  important  to  know 
In  the  lives  of  these  living  Americans  is  all  that  the  book 
pretends  to  aupply.  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  that 
Is  precisely  what  the  American  public  will  most  appreciate. 
-  Who's  Who  "  serves  the  purpose  of  a  directory,  as  well  as 
a  bir^graphical  dictionary.  The  address  of  each  person  whose 
life  is  sketched  is  appended  to  the  brief  biography. 

Emma  Willard  and  Her  Pupils.  4to,  pp.  8{^.  New 
York  :  American  Tract  Society.    $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  biographical  sketches  of  several 
thousand  women  who  were  pupils  at  Mrs.  Emma  Willard^s 
famous  Troy  Female  Seminary  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  tliat  institution's  history  (1822-72).  These  are  prefaced  by 
interesting  sketches  of  Mrs.  Willard  herself  and  several  of 
her  associates  in  this  pioneer  work  for  the  higher  education 
of  women.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
views  of  the  seminary  buildings. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Races  of  Europe.  A  Sociological  Study.  By  Wil- 
liam Z.  Ripley.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  656—100.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    16. 

9  This  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Ripley  furnishes  what  has 

heretofore  been  lacking— at  least  among  publications  in  the 
English  language— an  anthropologist's  description  of  the 
present  living  peoples  of  Europe.  The  interest  and  value  of 
the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  collection  of  more  than 
200  portrait  types  gathered  from  all  the  European  cotmtries. 
A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  European  peasantry 
and  their  physical  traits,  such  as  the  stature,  color  of  hair 
and  eyes.  head,  form  and  features.  The  historian  and 
archssologist  will  find  in  this  volume  many  suggestions  re- 
garding the  origin  and  migrations  of  European  peoples. 
The  author  also  traces  the  infiuence  of  geographical  cir- 
cumstances in  the  determination  of  such  social  phe- 
nomena as  suicide,  divorce,  and  intellectuality.  Of  special 
interest  to  Americans  in  connection  with  our  new  policy  of 
colonial  expansion  is  the  final  chapter  concerning  the  pos- 
sible adaptation  of  Europeans  to  the  climate  of  the  tropics. 
Very  valuable  also  is  the  supplementary  volume  containing 
a  selected  bibliography  of  the  anthropology  and  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  Europe,  comprising  nearly  2.000  titles  and  published 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Between  Ceesar  and  Jesus.     By  George   D.  Herron. 
16mo,  pp.  278.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.    75  cents. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  leottirea  delivered  by 


Dr.  Herron  in  Willard  Hall.  Chicago,  for  the  ChxtetlM 
Citizenship  League  in  the  autumn  of  1888.  The  general  tpb- 
Ject  of  these  lectures  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  eoB* 
ficience  to  the  existing  social  system.  The  titles  of  tlM 
lectures  indicate  the  trend  of  Dr.  Herron *8  thought:  they 
are  as  follows:  "The  Ethical  Tragedy  of  the  Economic 
Problem,"  ''The  Social  Sacriflce  of  Conscience/'  *'Pablic 
Resources  and  Spiritual  Liberty.''  ''Christian  Doctrine  and 
Private  Property,"  "The  Confiict  of  Christ  with  Clrilln- 
tion."  '*  Industrial  Facts  and  Social  Ideals  **  and  **Tbt 
Victory  of  Failure."  Dr.  Herron  attacks  trusts,  monopoliei 
and  the  private  ownership  of  land.  He  arraigns  modcna 
civilization  and  conventional  Cliristianity  as  responsible  for 
most  of  the  evils  under  which  men  suffer  to-day.  I>r.  Her- 
run's  zeal  and  earnestness  are  admired  even  by  thosa  who 
dissent  from  his  conclusions.  These  Chicago  lectures 
have  attracted  mucli  attention  and  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  thouKhtful  men  and  women. 

Principles  of  Scientific  Socialism.  By  Charles  H.  Vail. 
12mo,  pp.  '21^7.  New  York  :  Coniniouwealth  Com- 
pany.    Pai^er,  35  cents. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Vail  has  made  a  compact  state* 
ment  of  the  case  for  socialism  from  an  American  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Vail  gives  special  attention  in  his  book  to  the 
claims  of  socialism  on  the  grounds  of  morality.  He  also  dis- 
cusses specific  economic  problems,  such  as  the  origin  of  sor- 
plus  value,  cause  and  cure  of  poverty,  rent  and  interest, 
industrial  depressions,  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  law 
of  wages. 

Higher  Life  for  Working  People.  By  W.  Walker  Ste- 
phens. l'3mo,  pp.  13'2.  New  York :  Liong^inaiiB» 
Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  W.  Walker  Stephens  opens  his  discussion  of  modfun 
social  problems  with  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  "submerged  tenth"  in  Great  Britain.  He 
commends  tlie  Salvation  Army  social  scheme  and  the  faxm 
colony  at  Hadleigh.  and  his  recommendations  for  practical 
reform  efforts  are  all  along  the  lines  of  that  enterprise.  The 
other  chapters  of  his  book  are  especially  applicable  to  Brit- 
ish conditions,  but  suggestive  also  to  social  reformers  in 
other  countries. 

A  Handbook  of  Labor  Literature.  Compiled  by  Helen 
Marot.  12mo,  pp.  96.  Philadelphia  :  Free  Librmry 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1815  Filbert 
St.    $1. 

The  Free  Library  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Philadelphia,  has  published  a  useful  "  Handbook  of  Labor 
Literature.^*  a  classified  and  annotated  list  of  the  more 
important  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  English  langoace. 
The  library  announces  that  besides  loaning  books  on 
nomics  and  political  subjects,  it  will  fill  orders  for  the 
chase  of  books  and  pamphlets  made  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  and  to  encourage  reading  on  these  lines  a  discoont  la 
given  whenever  possible  on  the  list  price.  The  library  aleo 
furnishes  lists  of  books  to  those  requesting  informatloii  In 
regard  to  literature  or  special  subjects.  There  is  no  chacve 
of  any  kind,  but  a  request  is  made  that  a  stamp  be  inclosod 
for  reply. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

The  Dawn  of  Reason  ;  or,  Mental  Traits  in.  the  Lower 
Animals.  By  James  Weir,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.247.  Nevr 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

This  book  presents  evidences  of  mental  action  of  tbs 
lower  animals  in  a  clear,  simple  and  brief  form.  The  antbor 
has  avoided  technicalities,  and  has  also  resisted  the  tem^ 
tation  of  the  psychologist  to  indulge  in  metaphysics.  0iu 
Weir  has  relied  for  evidence  on  the  results  of  his  own 
pendent  study  of  biology  at  first  hand,  disregarding 
second-hand  data  used  by  many  of  the  authors  ones 
garded  as  standard  authorities  in  this  department  of 
search. 
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The  Psychology  of  Reasoning.  Based  on  Exx)erimental 
Researches  in  Hypnotism.  By  Alfred  Binet.  Trans- 
lated by  Adam  Gowans  Whyte.  12mo,  pp.  191. 
Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  75 
cents.  * 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  second  French  edition  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Binet^s  work.  It  is  one  of  the  few  treatises  on 
hypnotism  possessing  a  recognized  scientiflc  value. 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Woman.  By  Laura  Mar- 
holm.  Translated  by  Greorgia  A.  Etchison.  12mo, 
pp.  348.    Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

These  "  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Woman  "  will  at- 
tract attention— if  for  no  other  reason— because  they  are  a 
woman's  work.  As  the  author  very  truly  remarks  in  the 
preface,  the  very  fact  that  such  a  work  is  undertaken  from 
the  feminine  side  might  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  psychology  of  woman.  The  analysis  attempted 
by  Miss  Marholm  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  any  woman  who 
reads  the  book. 

The  Philosophy  of  Memory,  and  Other  Essays.  By  D. 
T.Smith.  8vo,  pp. 203.  Louisville,  Kentucky:  John 
P.  Morton  &  Co.    11.25. 

The  title  essay  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  **  relation 
of  mind  to  the  common  force,''  a  theme  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  writer  long  ago  took  the  ground  that  there 
probably  could  be  no  motion  which,  on  final  analysis,  would 
not  be  found  to  be  vibratory.  This  essay  1h  chiefly  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  this  proposition.  There  are  other 
essays  on  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Emphasis,"  **  The  Functions 
of  the  Fluid  Wedge,"  ".The  Birth  of  a  Planet"  and  **The 
Laws  of  Riverflow." 

A  System  of  Ethics.  By  Friedrich  Paulsen.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Frank  Thilly.  Svo,  pp.  xviii— 
723.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Paulsen*s 
great  work,  or  rather  of  the  first  three  "  books  "  of  that  work, 
the  first  of  which  traces  the  historical  development  of  the 
conceptions  of  life  and  moral  philosophy  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  present,  while  the  second  examines  and 
answers  the  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  and  the  third 
applies  these  principles  to  our  daily  conduct,  defining  the 
different  virtues  and  duties.  Professor  Thilly,  the  American 
editor  and  translator,  has  added  notes  and  bibliographical 
references.  The  book  Is  well  fitted  to  introduce  the  begin- 
ner to  the  study  of  ethics,  and  represents  the  ripest  German 
scholarship  in  this  field. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.  6y  Paul 
H.  Hanus.  12mo,  pp.  211.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1. 

Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  University  has  reprinted 
in  this  volume  his  essays  on  educational  subjects  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Educaiimial  Review.  These 
essays  have  to  do  more  especially  with  secondary  schools 
and  the  preparation  for  secondary  instruction.  They  ex- 
press the  matured  opinions  of  an  expert. 

Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and  Canadian  Uni- 
versities, with  Special  Mention  of  the  Courses  Open 
to  Women.  By  Isabel  Maddison.  Svo,  pp.  174.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 

It  is  significant  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  opening  of 
European  universities  and  colleges  to  women  that  the  Grad- 
uate Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  which  three  years  ago 
published  a  handbook  of  courses  for  women  in  British,  Con- 
tinental and  Canadian  universities,  has  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  embracing  in- 
formation of  practically  all  of  the  European  universities  and 
colleges,  since  It  has  been  found  that  all  these  institutions 


have  now  opened  their  doors  to  women  students.  Most  of 
the  facts  collected  are  as  valuable  to  men  students  as  to 
women  students.  The  information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  authorities  of  the  different  universities,  and  from  calen- 
dars and  other  official  publications.  In  its  new  form  the 
handbook  is  a  most  convenient  and  useful  publication. 

Yale.  Her  Campus,  Class-Rooms,  and  Athletics.  By 
Lewis  Sheldon  Welch  and  Walter  Camp.  Svo,  pp. 
XXV— 628.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $2.50. 

The  last  Yale  book,  the  product  of  the  joint  authorship 
of  Lewis  Sheldon  Welch  and  Walter  Camp,  will  interest 
alike  the  old  Yale  man  seeking  to  know  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  in  Alma  Mater  since  his  student  days 
and  the  prospective  freshman  just  making  choice  of  his  col- 
lege home.  Incidentally,  also,  the  sophomore,  who  already 
knows  all  that  is  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of  the  blue- 
b6und  volume,  will  read  the  book  to  see  what  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  the  authors.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Yale 
enthusiasm  al)ounds  throughout  the  600  pages,  and  t  he  inner 
life  of  the  university— its  scholarship,  its  athletics  and  its 
journalism— are  attractively  and  adequately  set  forth.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Ninth  Report  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Massachusetts.  1899.  Large  Svo,  pp.  465.  Bos- 
ton :  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  18  Post  Office 
Square. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion of  Massachusetts  takes  the  form  of  a  special  desc/iptive 
and  illustrated  account  of  the  progress  of  Massachusetts  up 
to  date  in  the  founding  and  operation  of  public  libraries. 
The  showing  is  a  marvelously  interesting  one.  Less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are 
without  public  libraries.  The  State  has  more  than  2,500,000 
people,  and  the  seven  towns  which  are  without  public 
libraries  are  decaying  communities  which  In  the  aggregate 
have  only  ten  thousand  people.  Massachusetts  leads  the 
whole  world  in  the  free  public  library  movement.  The 
report  shows  a  great  number  of  well-excuted  half-tone 
pictures  of  the  attractive  library  buildings  of  the  State. 

CRITICISM. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  BjOmstjeme  BjOmson.  Critical  Stud- 
ies. By  George  Brandes.  Svo,  pp.  xvi — 171.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

These  appreciations  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  have  been 
written  by  a  distinguished  critic  who  has  won  perhaps  as 
wide  a  recognition  in  England  and  America  as  in  continental 
Europe.  The  author^s  **  first  impression  '*  of  Ibsen  was  writ- 
ten as  long  ago  as  1867,  a ''  second  impression  **  in  1882,  and  a 
**  third  impression"  in  1898.  In  republishing  these  impres- 
sions Dr.  Brandes  has  made  no  correction  or  modification  of 
any  moment.  The  essays,  therefore,  describe  Ibsen  as 
Brandes  understood  him  at  three  different  stages  in  his  lit- 
erary career.  When  Brandes  first  wrote  about  him  Ibseu 
was  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine,  the  second  time 
he  was  fifty-four,  and  last  year,  when  the  third  impression 
was  written,  Ibsen  had  completed  his  seventieth  year.  Dr. 
Brandes*s  studies  make  up  a  uniform  record  of  progressive 
criticism  of  a  single  personality.  His  study  of  BjOrnson 
however,  stops  at  the  year  1882.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Brandes  did  not  see  fit  to  write  a  supplementary  essay 
covering  BjOrnson^s  work  since  that  date. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.  By  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo,  pp.  288. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  the  author  and  twenty-seven 
yeflkrs after  the  first  publication  of  the  book,  we  now  welcome 
the  fourth  edition  of  Symonds*  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Dante,"  a  work  which  has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  our 
literature  such  as  few  purely  critical  essays  can  ever  hope  to 
attain. 
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A  History  ol  Literary  Criticism  In  the  Renaissance.  By 
Joel  Elias  Bplngarn.  12mo,  pp.  880.  New  York : 
The  .Macmillan  Company.    $1,E0. 

Dr.  SplnjrarQ  hss  mKde  a.  Bnrvey  of  litemry  criticism  In 
Italf.  Franre  and  England  during  the  tim«  ot  the  RenalB- 
sance,  hla  mala  theme  being  fat,  crittca)  artlvit]'  of  the  bIi- 
teentb  centurr.  The  H-rUrr'achief  purpose  hasbeen  to  trace 
the  origlD  Bnii  cauBGB  of  the  cIushIc  spirit  Ic  modam  lltera- 

HISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  or,  Lite  Among  the  Lowly.    By 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    With  a  Critical  and  Bio- 
gmphlcol  Introduction  by  Thomaa  Weutworth  Hlg- 
ginson.    8vo,  pp.  xxi— 5!t7.    New  York  ;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    Sold  by  aabscription. 
The  Histories  of  Heroilotus,   Translated  by  Henry  Cary. 
With  a  Critical  and  Biographical  lotroduction  by 
Basil  L.Gilder8leeve.   8vo,  pp.  xxi— 568.   New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 
Democracy  In  America.     By  Alexis  De  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.    With  a  Critical  and 
Biographical    Introduction   by   John   Bigelow.    2 
Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xlix— 117— 151,   New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 
Great  Orations,  by  Clay,  Fox,  Gladstone,  Lincoln,  O'Con- 
nell,  Phillips,  Pitt,  Webster,  and  Others.    With  a 
Critical  Introduction  by  Thomas  B.  Reed.    8vo,  pp. 
jdii— 4S1.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  1^ 
snbncriptlon. 
Cbilde  Harold  and  Other  Poems.  ByLordByron.   With 
a Crittcaland Biographical  Introduction  by  Francia 
Hovey  Stoddard.     8vo,  pp.  xvii— 501.     New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 
The  very  admirable  aeriea  entitled  "Tba  World's  Great 
BoDka."nnderthegeneraledltAriihipo(Mr.{{oBslter  Johnson. 
has  broDffbt  oat  in  its  latest  lunea  an  editiau  of  De  Tocqoe- 
vUle's  "Democracy  In  Amerlca"wlth  an  Introdnctlon  by 
John  Bigelow ;  a  translation  ot "  The  Histories  at  Herodotus," 
with  a  valuable  introdactlon  by  to  eminent  an  anthorltr  ai 
Profenaor  Qildersleeve  ot  Johns  Hopkins ;  a  reprint  of  *'  Uncle 
Tom's  Cablo."  with  a  biosraphlcal  sketch  ot  Mrs.  Stewe  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  HlKglnson;  a  selection  of  great  ora- 
tions, with  an  introduction  on  the  art  ot  oratory  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed;  and  a  colleotion  of  the  poemsotLord 
Byron,  Inclndlnx  "  ChlMe  Harold."  with  an  iDtrodnctlon  by 
Francis  Hove;  Stoddard.    All  ot  the  Tolamea  contain  beaa- 
tltally  eieoaCed  froDtlepieces,  besides  varlons  other  valuable 
lUnBtrationi. 

Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America,  In  Relation  to 

the  Religious  History  and  Menttil  Development  of 

Mankind.    By  Jeremiah  Cnrtin.    8vo,  pp.  ixili— 

S32.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    13.50. 

Thlsvolame  contains  twenty  myths  taken  down  word 

for  word  by  Mr.  Curtio  from  Indians  who  knew  no  religion 

nor  language  save  their  own,  aod  whose  chief  had  not  seen 

a  while  man  nntll  years  of  maturity.    One  ot  these  myths 

contains  an  account  ot  the  creation  ot  the  heavenly  house 

in  the  Central  Blue,  the  highest  point  In  the  sky  above  DS. 

This  myth  describes  also  the  Ereat  wnrld  lire  which  was 

extinguished  by  a  flood  and  also  a  reconstmctian  of  the 

earth  in  the  form  now  ax  la  ting.    There  Is  one  story  in  the 

volume  which  resembles  the  tale  ot  Helen  of  Troy;  this 

slory  describes  the  orlgtu  ot  the  first  war  In  the  world,  not 

among  mf  n,  hut  among  gods.  It  ts  believed  that  these  myths 

-nt«dala  the  earliest  forms  ot  thought  represented  to  us  in 

■iC  records  oC  Egypt  and  Assyria.    While  Mr.  Curtln  has 

>''in  his  literary  reputation  as  a  translator  ot  HtenklswIcK. 

he  baa  been  interested  tor  many  years  In  mythology. 

Krd  Gods.    By  Charles  da  Kay,    12mo,  pp.  zxIt— 249. 

New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    11.60. 

Id  this  volmaa  Mr.  de  Kay  shows  how  the  ancient  leg- 


ends find  ezpreesloD  In  the  worship  of  Urda.  WbP*  tt 
anibor  was  consDi-general  at  Berlin  he  emplojad  mmm  • 
his  leisure  In  studying  strange  facts  in  re^rd  to  OMat 

gods  worshiped  by  the  pi-oples  of  ihe  Mrrtlrirrannan  ■■ 
Baltic,  dlncoverlng  that  a  great  many  ot  them  wera  orlg 
nally  worshiped  In  tlieahapeof  binls.  The  volome  !■  daoi 
rated  by  Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

Mathematical  Rsnaya  and  Recreations.  Hy  Herman 
Schnbert.  TrHDHlated  by  Thomas  J.  McCormael 
8vo,  pp.  HB.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  PuUlahl^ 
Company.    75  cents. 

This  book  presenis  the  rongtmctlan  of  arithmetlo  U  i 
Number  la  defined   as  the   reanlt  ■ 


luntlnK. 


Irlthm 


c(b 


this  sy4M 

hold  that  it  has  great  SHthetlc  and  logical  BdvaDtaBai,aw 

high  itidai'tlc  viiiue  both  to  Ihe  stndvnt  and  the  tfrwflm 

Professor  Sihnbert  la  said  to  be  one  ot  the 

teachrrs  ot  Uermany.    Thla  la  one  ot  the  tew  t: 

Engliah  that  give  this  p<,lnt  of  view. 

Etiquette  tor  Americans,     By  a  Woman  of  Pnahioii 

16mo,  pp.  273.     Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  A  Co 

SI.Si. 

Thin  little  book  has  been  the  occasion  of  conaldeimUi 
newspaper  discussion,  east  and  west.  Whether  rlghtlr  m 
not.  It  has  been  assumed  in  eastern  newspapers  tlmt  tfa 


tlon  is  based.  It  appears,  not  so  much  on  what  th 
talna  aa  on  tlie  fact  that  Chicago  Is  the  place  ot  [ 
The  rules  of  social  intercourse  bet  forth  in  tbe  book  besr  W 
prima /cuie evidence  ot  a  Chicago  origin.  A  book  of  tU 
kind  must  needa  lie  more  or  less  ridiculous,  but  ot  tht*  Qn«l 
Ity  ChlcBgosurely  hasno monopoly.  The  publishers  aoo^U 
to  produce  aD"up-l(i-date"  manual  and  they  have  acUertd 
their  aim.  whatever  New  York  editors  may  say.  Tb*  etl 
quette  of  telephoning,  hlcy ding,  and  smoking  (tor  boUl  MM 
and  women)  has  nowhere  else  been  so  elaborately  trokM 
by  any  writer. 
Elements  of  Sanitary  BnglneerlnK.    By  ManaOeld  Hav 

rlman.    Svo,  pp.  S16.    New  York  i  John  Wiley  J 

Sona.    t3. 

Prof-  Haosfleld  Merrlman's  work  on  sanitary  eastapM' 
Inglnclodea  a  careful  discussion  of  water  and  Its  pnrUn 
tlon,  water^upply  systems,  sewerage  systems,  and  dt^oMl 


ts  for  builders  and  Individual  householders. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLL&QS  TEXT-BOOKS. 
New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    ByWooslcr  W^ood- 

ruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith.    Svo.  pp.  Ssa 

Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    tI.3S. 
The  Essentials  of  Geometry.    By  Webste-  Wells.    8vq 

pp.  Sei.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.    Sl.'J5. 
Plane  Geometry.    By  G.  A.  Wentworth.     Htvised  Edi- 
tion.   IBmo, pp. 256.    Boston:  Ginn &L"n,    8.5 cents. 
Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.    By  S.  W.  iJiUrd.     Fiftli 

Book  :  Grammar  Grades.   ISmo,  pp,356.   N<.'W  York  i 

Amerlcsan  Book  Company.    65  cents. 
Qualitative  Analysts  for  Secondary  Scboois.    By  Cynn 

W.  Irish.     12tDO,  pp.  100.    New  York  :   Americaa 

Book  Company.    60  cente. 
Stories  of  Animal  Life.    By  Charles  Frederick  Holdeft 

12mo,  pp.  261.    New  York  :  American  Uouk  Coa^ 

pany.    60  cents.  ' 

GUmpHes  ot  Nature  for  Little  Folhx.    By  KalhnrjiM  JC 

Griel.    12mo,  pp.  103.    Bosiou  :  D.  C.  Henth  St  Gw 

Boards,  SO  cents. 
The  High  School  Hymnal.     A  Collection  of  Psalms  sad 

Hymns  for  the  Use  of  High  ScboolsMXI  SeminnrtaaL 
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By  Irving  Emenon.    Square  8vo,  pp.  175.    Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Boards,  85  cents. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
John  B.  Dunbar.  12mo,  pp.  xxix— 512.  Boston  : 
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OonrBderacy.lBfll-85,  Prices  In  the,  J.  C.  Schwab,  PSQ.  Jnae. 
CangreeHtionallBt,  Why  I  Am  a.  DeW.  (4.  Clark.  CAee. 

r. ^T.._. ^ "-'--ly,  H.  L.  Ongood,  PSD.  June. 

V.Pltketliley.WWM. 
"    '  "'    patone.  WWM. 


jSn^frcut  as  a*C< 


ConBumpIloD,  Koumiss  Cure 

Cooperative  Association,  Rub 

Cordova  and  Cadli,  O.  Hlrt,  DH.  Heft 
Cotton  Mills,  ■■  ■■      "       -  ■     "  " 
Criminal  Trli 
Croti      ■ 


B,  Motive 


>Pi-».  Tem 
*  of,  H.  1 


■jromw'eli,  Oliver,  Etgh teen  Ih-Cen tut 

QoDdwIn.  USH. 
Cromwell  Tercenteiarr,  C.  S.  Home,  LQ. 
Cuba,  Independence  of.  A.  G.  P^rez,  Contem. 
Cuba.  Lnirfc  of  Our  Position  in.  NAR. 
CobaUnder  American  Rule.  W.  Root. Mun. 
CsKT's  Peace  Conference,  Gunt;  P.  Louia,  RSoc.  June. 
Ciar'S  Peace  Conference:  Universnl  Peace-From  a  Woi 

an'a  Standpoint,  Baronets  Bertha  von  Shttner.  NAR. 
Daniel.  Book  of,  I.  M.  Price.  Bib. 
Dante's  Divine  C'lmedy— II..  W,  Clark,  Can. 
Dunte'a  Qliusts,  D.  R.  Fearon,  NlneC. 
Danton,  H.  C.  Macdowali,  Mac. 
D'ArtHgnan.  The  Real.  O.  Brenan.Mac. 
Daudet,  Alphnnae,  Woman  In  the  Novels  of.  Countess  de 


Day  I 


MagHlion,  RRA  July  1. 
fBoTtheWeek.S.  Baring-Goulil.S 
"       ■•  -  •  "   •Jpp 


Deer,  Small.  S.  Ingeisoll.  LIpp, 

Democracy.  R.  de  Keralhiin, fiefS.  June  1  and  Ifi. 

Denmark  and  Oermany,  Q.  Brandea,  Contem. 

Detectives.  French  and  English— IV.,  A.  Olardon.  BC. 

Devonshire,  Daoheas  of,  Oeorglana,  Letters  of— I..  Duchess 
ot  DevouBhire.  AngS.  Jane. 

Diet,  Proper  Tropl.-al,  San. 

DUer'sLlfe.  Romince  of  a.  J.  M.  Bulloch.  NIM. 

Domestic  Problem  and  How  to  Solve  It.  A.  Ogllvle,  West, 

Drama,  Modern  German.  L.  Magnus.  Black. 

Drama,  Theory  of  the,  F.  Oreenslet,  Forum. 

Drama  ?  What  Can  Be  Done  for  the,  W.  Archer.  Wem. 

DrevfusAflair;"A  Study  InJew-Baltlns,"  F.C.Conybeare. 
NatR. 

Dreyfus  Case,  Sociological  Aspect  of  the,  B.  Sherwood- 
Dunn.  CAge. 

Drinker.  Elizabeth,  Diary  of.  Agnes  Reppller,  Atlant. 

Dunbar,  William.  Scottish  PoPI,  A.S.  Nelson,  Gent. 

Eclerllclsra  and  PhlloBopby,  E.  Naviile.  BU. 

Economic  Materialism.  Objections  to.  O.Sorel.HumN,  June 
and  July. 

EconomicScience.PreconceplIonsof— II,.T.Veblen,QJEcon. 


n.  E.  Carpent 
■  ,S.  Norse 
IBS  Teachers,  B.  A. 

DeGarmo,  and  E.  E.  Brown.  Scboot,  June. 
Chicago  Schools.  Dial.  July  1. 
ClaaalcalConferenceot  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'Club, 

J.  H.  Harris.  School.  June. 
College  Education,  Modem,  T.  J.  Allen,  A  ™"= 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  F 

Instrnctinn  of  the  Young  In  S 

ton,  LIE. 
"  Klngsville  Plan  "  of  Education.  E.  Erf,  Arena. 
Liberal  Education,  Plea  for  a,  J.  Oilphant,  West. 
Luther,  Martin,  on  Education.  OC. 
Normal  Schools,  Courses  of  Study  for,  O.  Chrlama: 
Ottoman  Empire.  American  Education  In  the,  C. 


Public  Schools,  Otir:  A  Reply,  ] 

NAR. 
~  ■  "     "  ■      •  ~     ■      1,  Reforms  In  Our,  W.  F.  Edwards, 


1.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 

PubTlc"'School  S 

Uunt. 
Universities.  Tlioualits  About,  W.  K.  Brooks.  APS. 


Universities.  Tli oughts 
War's  Legacy  to  the  A 


Electricity  In  Marine  Work.  S.  D.  Greene.  CaaM. 

Eliot,  Qeorge.  Annie  Flelda.  Cent. 

Emerson.  Ralgh  Waldo.  Poems  of— VI..  C.  Malloy,  CAge. 


„ ,3aniUry;aethodsotDe»llugWith.  J.  L.  Notler, 

JMSL 
Epitaphs.  History  and  Humor  of,  J.  F.  Fryar,  Gent. 
EsSEi,  Conneclitut.  S.M,  Comstock,  NEna, 
Issei  (England)  Marshes.  Out  on  the.  R.  McLeod.  LQ. 

Ethical  '"^Philosophy,  New,  J.  Watson.  IJE. 

xchaiwe.Fc-"' —  " '" '  "^  ■>   .».— i —   n_^._> 

'^am."MR'NY:" 

Expansion  and  Protection,  H.  H.  Powers,  QJEcon. 

Farmer's  Year-XL.  H.  R,  Haggard,  Long. 

Fargobar,  Anna,  and  Her  Latest   Novel,  J.  ]tl.   Chappie, 


Folklore  of  the  Alleghanles,  Frances  A.  Doughty,  APS. 
Food  We  Eat,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Alna. 

Fort  Nelson,  How  the  French  Captured.  B.  WlUson.  Can. 
Fourtha  of  .Inly,  Famoua,  A.  Meriman,  Hon 
'franchiser  " — -■--     -----       ■     •- 

ranchlse 
QJEco 

'  artfwar  In  France,  F,  A.  Majwe,  NatR.    . 
Correction,  Bonses  of,  In    France,    E.    Fournlere.  RRP, 

Dreyfus'  Affair:  "A  Study  In  Jew-Baiting,"  F.C.Cony- 
beare, NatR. 
FIveWeeksAwheelln— Caen  to  Dieppe,  S.  Cross,  O. 
France.  A  Regenerated,  Fort. 

French  SoclarProgress.  A.  FoullKe.  RDM.  June  15. 
HIatory  and  Historians.  Modem,  in  France.  P,  de  Conbcr- 

tln.  AMRR. 
Lockroy,  M.,  and  the  French  Military  Navy,  Commandant 

Chaaserlaud,  Nou,  June  lA. 
Lyons  Congress  and  Freedom  of  Education.  RefS.  June  16. 
Old-Age  Penslous  In  France.  A.  F.  Wood,  NineC. 
Protestantism  and  the  French  Genius.  O.  Pruuler,  LQ. 
Shipping  Bounties  In  France.  BTJ,  June. 
Situation  In  France.  Contem.       „ 
Franklin's  (Benjamin)  Relations  With  the  Fair  Sei,  P.  L. 

Ford.  Cent. 
Fanston.  Frederick.  Sketch  of.  C.  8.  Gleed.  Cos. 
OamhUng,  Ocean,  Cham. 
Gas  Engine,  Evolution  of  the,  O.  Lleckfeld,  Eng. 

Denmark  and  aermany,  Q.  Brandes,  Cont«m, 

Qenesls  of  Oermsnv,  H.  Cast.  NatR. 

Oermany  and  the  United  States,  Relations  Between  the, 

W.  Vocke  and  P.  Carufi.  OC. 
Giri  Lite  In  Germany,  thariotte  Bird.  LHJ. 
Policy  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Agrarians,  M.  von  Brandt, 

SiKlal  Democracy  in  Germany.  8. 1.  Tonloroff.  Arena. 
Gettysbarg,  Battle  of.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  AHR. 
Gibraltar, Taklngof,  D,  Hannay.Mar.  ^ 


ar.Taklngof.  D,  Hannay.Mar. 
ncreaslng  Production  of.  H.  M.  Chi 


THE  /IMERIC/IN  MONTHLY  KEI'IEIV  OF  REyiEWS. 


AnBlo-AmericKD  EDtente,  C.  BercBtord,  PMM. 

i.  ITSS-UdT,  J.  Dayldson,  P 


Army.  State  of  tfae.  U&M. 
EnBlind  and  Her  '■-'--• 

EnBlaiid  and  Rimaia  In  AeIo.  Sir  W.  H.  Rattlsaa.  Deut. 

Eiiglnnd  niid  (he  TiRaavBul,  S,  Bmoks,  NAR. 

English  Rndget,  E.  Besson.  RPP,  June  10. 

ImperlHllsm  and  tlie  Civil  Service.  O.  E.  Howard.  PSQ, 

Imperialism.  EnsllBli.  W.  Cnnalnsham,  Atlant. 

ImmrlBllsin  of  British  Trade.  CODIem. 

lndla,Affaireln.  Weat. 

Liberal  Polio j.  Went. 

Navv,  Britlsh^Strength  of  the^  A.  S^Hnrd.Ca^.  ^ 

PMM. 


In-Ill.,    P.    J.    HlKglnbottom. 


Kant**  "  Fomil  of  Tlioivlit,"  J.  B.  Petonon.  VBua. 
Keata,  John.  Charles  Lamb  and,  F.  HarrlaHi,  OonCoM. 

Keller,  Oottfrled-III„  F.  Dumur.  BU. 

KlpllnK.  Had|*ard.  C.  E.  Norton.  HcCl. 

Kipling.  Rndyard.and  Racial  Instinct,  H.  R.  HHrabkll.  OH 

Kipling.  Rudya-d.  Religion  or,  J.  T.  Sunderland,  NBu.  „ 

■"-indCke.  Fourth  of  July  in  the.  Lydla  K.  Clemen U,  IbUL 

... — :fi„"; — 

KrlihnaHndChftBtrjrE.'BcotLMRNV'.'' 
Kropotkln.  P..  Aulohlugriiphy  of-IX.,  Atlant. 
Labor,  Organiied,  and  Organized  Capital,  H.  P.  I 


h  tor,  A.  E.  Spender,  West. 


B  Liberal  Party.  Fort. 


Hades,  H.  King.  LntLQ. 

Hamilton,  Moant,  Alice  Kirhe.  Oi  ... 

Handel,  Q.  F..  E.  kreusih  DH.  Hett  12. 


Hedniiogs.  Animal  and  Vegetable,  G 
Hld^  and  Moreloe.  H.  C.  Lea,  AHl 
Hlmaliiras,  St  range  Sights  In  the.  E. 

URl 


le  Coabertln. 


[e  Cltlee.  Annie  M.  Hao- 


s-Treatmentof.  E.  Pynchon.Wem. 

HomeleBS,  Abodes  of  the.  Canon  Bamett.  Corn. 

Home,  OrganiiatioDota,  Cbarl-*— '"  "-■ 

Homes  for  Working  Women  In 

Lean,  Char 
House,  City,  Interior  Decoration  of  the— III.,  R.  Btnrgta, 

Hove"S'lvah.  J.  M,  EngllBh,  BSac. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Draftsman  and  Decorator,  LeC.  del 

luman  Architecture.  T.  MorUm,  Pear. 
'e-Breaking  Steamer  "  Ermack,"  L.  Camac,  Pear. 
.linolB.  County  of,  C.  E.  Boyd,  AUR. 
mmorality  as  a  Philosophic  IMnclple,  P.  Cams,  Mon. 
mmortalltr.  Theoiy  of,  W,  G.  Todd,  CAge. 
raperiatlsio.  AmeHcan.  P.  de  Rouslers,  Chant. 


Stanton,  Dem. 

ndlans:  In  the  Land  ot  the  Red  Men,  Plorence  B.  CrolTord, 

NatM. 
ndia,8nbslteni  in.  T.  S.  St.  Clair.  Bad. 

Angury.  F.  O.  Walters,  Oent. 

s,  Secnrtng,  from  Birda.  S.  D.  Judd,  ANat, June. 

nsects.  WingB  of.  J.  U.  Conutockand  J.  Q.  Needham,  ANat 
naplration  of  the  Preached  Word.  J.  T.  OtadhUl,  LntbQ. 
nspiratlon  Uuestlun.  J.  B.  Remensnyder.  Horn. 
nteilectoal  Anarchy.  L.  Stein,  Deut. 
'  irstate  Commerce  Commission.  Demaoda  of  the.  H.  H. 

Smith,  Fornm. 
irtiUnd.  Mgr.  John.  RasN,  Jonel. 

'     '   -id:  Revival  of  Celtic  Literature.  O.McDermot.Cath. 
id.  Revolution  In,  8.  MacManna  '■-■■ 


Kingdom  of  Italy  (IMS),  F.  Masson,  RPar.  June  15. 
Political  Abstention  of  CathoUcs  in  Italy.  P.  MolmenU, 

NA.Ju       ■' 


Pope  iLiir!  King  In  Italy,  Sir  J.  Robinson.  Mac. 

School  Prohlcm  in  Italy,  r  "- " 

-     ■■    iicntary  Oovi 


in  in  Italy,  E.  Cocchia 

Japan.  Parliamentary  Qovemment  In.  H.  N.  Q.  Bnshby, 

NlneC. 

Jeffersonlan  Principles.  M.  M.  Estee,  Over. 
Jesus,  Mystical  Teaching  of.  J.  da  Buy.  CAge. 
Jeira,  Social  Lift,  of  the.  Between  144  and  IW  B.  C,  C.  T. 

Kent.  Bib.  June. 
Job.  A  Study  of,  and  the  Jewish  Theory  o(  SafTerlng,  J.  A. 

Cr«lB,  Mon. 
Jndalam,  Religions  Ideas  of.  T.  O.  Soares.  Bib. 
Jnnius/Theory  of,  N.  W.  Blbley.  West. 
Kant's  Elements  ot  the  Undervtandlng,  J.  Q.ScburmaD,  Phil. 


h.N.BJerrtnir, 


Lamb.  Cdarlea.  and  John  Kea 
Lanier.  Sidney,  Bayard  Tayloi 

H.  W.  Lanier,  Atlant. 
Law  Conrta.  English.  Recollections  r.f-lI.,B.  i 
Leary,  Captain,  at  " •■  "  "'-■'■-   -•-- 


It  Samoa.  H,  C.  A 


PropiTly.  Rights  ot. 

Rallying  Points  fort 

Rosebery.  Lord,  and  the  PremierBbin.  H.  W.  Lncy.  Fomm. 
Hoaebery.  Lord;  a  Palmerstoo— With  Nerves,  Fort. 
"-.'—  "  ■"ng,  Lntb" 
aunt.  Al 

Handwriting,' Science  ot,  f).  T.'Ames,  Ains. 
Hardy,  Thomas.  Conntry  ot-IL.  C.  Holland.  Bkman. 
Harem  Hospitality.  Cham. 
Harte,  Bret,  In  California,  N.  Brooks.  Cent. 
HavannSlnce  tlieOccnpatlon.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  Scrlb. 
Hawaiian.  Mental  Cbaracteristlcs  of  the.  O.  Abbott,  CAge. 
Health,  State  and  Provincial  Boards  of.  Conference  of.  San. 
S.. — .  .  „u,.     (       1  Competition.  C.  S.  (Ireene,  Over. 
-"——--  I.Allen,  Str. 


Hlstorr  and  HUtorians.  Modem,  ii 


Legialntlon,  Direct.  A.  A.  Brown  and  E.  Pomeroy.  A 

Lift:  Can  It  Be  Explained  by  Vitality?  L.  C.  MblL  tjQ. 
Life  Insurance:  "  Premiums"  and  " Surrender  VatnaiL'' 1 

Fatktn,  BankL. 
Lighthousee.  F.  Banfleld,  Cass. 

Liquor  Leglalation.  Colonial,  E.  H.  Baldwin,  NEitK. 
Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Qreat  Victory  in  IBM.  Ida  M. 

McCl, 
Literature : 

American  Humor.  Anne  E.  Keeling.  LQ. 

American.  True.  Spirit  in,  C.  Johnsloo,  Atlant 

Boys  and  GIriB  amrBooke.  Dial,  June  16. 

Chances  ot  New  Writers,  C.  Marriott,  Crit. 

English  Literature,  Right  Approach  to,  H.  H 
Atlant. 

Literary  Weather  Bnreao,  Aina. 

Malay  LIteratare.  B.  C.  Ford.  APS. 

Priest  In  (he  Modem  Froudi  Homaact..  G.  PelllBsU 
July  i. 
Locomotives.  English  and 

'RR™Jone''li      '' 

LoDdon,  Adminltstratlon  ol 

London  Seen  Through  Ft 


prlcnn.  C.  Roiis-Marti 
Books  of,  K.  P.  dl 


n.  Cent. 


indon  \tater  Snpply,  M.  R.  Malthle,  Mur 
irigfellow.  SplrituHl  Messages  from  the 


f.  8,  Abbott,  Over, 


LuthPF.  Marlin.'oL 

Lyell.  Mount,  Trip  to.  C.  E.  To. .    __ . 

Mnchine-Sliop  UanaKement— VIL,  U.  F.  L.  OrcDtt,  Stls.  J 
y.  Mrs.  WilTiBm.  M-    '    *    ' "-'  ^ 


McKlnlBy.  M 


B.J.'A.Lo^Bn*,F: 


i.iuiiie.    Tl^e  Old  ao'd  the  New,  T.  'Walc 
Malay  Lllaralnre,  R.  C.  Ford.  APS. 

Malay  Women,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  A--,~, 

ManufactarinE.  Oepret-iaUon  in,  J.  NHamlth.  CusH. 
■■  Man  WILL  the  Hofi.  The/'  on  'Trinl.  E.  Ii.  Payne,  A 
MarrlageorFreeLovc.  Erne  Johnson.  Wast. 
Martiunau,  Hsrrlet.  in  Aniorlca.  E.  P.  Powell,  CAce. 
Merchant  Marine.  American,  J.  R.  Oldham.  J  AES.  UBWirJ 
Melhodlsm,  American.  Cftlholiclty  of,  MRNY.  '^" 

Melhodlam.  Inllnonce  ot.  on  Scotland.  R.  Green.  LO. 
Methodist  Lenven  In  Roman  CatJiallc  Meul.  MRNY. 
Melioo.  Survivala  ot  Paganism  in.  F.  Stai     "" 
Mllner.SIr  Alfred,  W.f.8t«ad,  HRL. 
Minister,  How  to  Stake  the  Moat  ot  Yonr.  J.  WaL.... 
Minlstera  Reiationa  to  Orgunlzatlotui  Outside  the 

E.  U.  Delk.  LuthQ. 
Missions: 

Cnrollne  Islands,  Mission  Prospects  In  the.  IVIIsH. 

Dnnean.  William.  Work  of.  In  AlaskH,  E.  Marsden 

Hanns.  l^^uls,  and  the  BermanUBburg  Mlaai 
Brain.  MisR. 

Liu-ChlnIslande,jHpan.alimpseHor.R.A.Th 

Metlflkahlla.  A  hiaka.  Christian  Settlement  ul 
MinR. 

Miasionary  Methods  of  a  Huniired  Years,  MlsH. 

Ramabai  and  the  Women  of  India,  A.  T.  Piemon, .. 
Mohammed :  BuildJnir  ot  an  Empire,  J.  B.  Walker.  O 
Monetary  Standard,  Changcsln.W.W.Carmo.JPEMii 
Money.  On  the  Value  of,  W.  Cnnnlngbam,  QJEwn. 
Montagu,  Lady  MaryWortley.  Elizabeth  Ri>blns,Ar~' 
MoraUty :  Inlaitive  and  Iraprratlve.  T.  NiclioK  PL.„, 
MorrlsAvilllBm.  Black  :  Jtsannelto  L.  Gilder.  Crit. 
Mount  Vernon,  1748-1W0.  Mrs.  E.  Wendell.  AHorffi. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Navy.  BritlBb.  StrenEtb  of  the.  A.  8.  Hnrd.  CasH. 
Nebuchudnezznr,  Kltig  of  BabirloD.  R  P.  Harper,  B 
Nbbto  u  ft  tiliien,  C,  B.  Spahr,  Oat. 
Nettro,  Future  of  tbe.  W.  H.  Counclll.  Forum. 
Neufeld,  CliikrleB :  In  tbe  Khallfa'a  ClnUbeH-I.. ' 


E  O'Haj^Q.  Mod. 

iSua'^'dthB'istbmran"BJ!ul'eB, A,°P,  Davis,  Nat'OM. 
.■.iiHruHua^'anal.  A.P.DevIe  Mun. 
U  Hragua  Canal  Koute.  PhyBioarftphy  of  the.  C.  W.  HayeB. 

NatTlM. 
MorMk  America.  Antiquity  of  Man  In.  C.  C.  Abholt.  APS. 
Norway,  Cmiae  In  tbe  Fjords  o(.  C.  M.  O'Brien.  Cath. 
Norw&y,  Remote,  Elizabeth  Taylor.  O. 

Old  ToataiDetlt,  GByptian  Monnmentg  and.  A.  H.  Sayce.  Horn. 
Owls,ObservatlonBon,T.U.  Montgomery,  Jr.  ANat. 
Pacific  Bailw&ye^SflttlementB  witb,  H.  R.  Meyer.  QJBcon. 
Padna,  Municipal  Ouvemment  of.  L.  Elnaudl.  MoiiA,  June. 
pHgRDlsm  In  Mexico,  gnrvivala  of.  F.  fitarr,  OC. 
Panama  and  Nlcarasua.  R.  G.  Le  Normand.  RRP.  June  15. 
Paris  and  Public  Charity,  A.  Leffevre,  RPar,  July  1. 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  T.  B.  Preston.  Chant, 
Paris  ExpOBitioD  ot  IWD.  Bulldln^cB  of  the— 1I„  J.  Bover.  Eng, 
Patriotic  Societies.  Frances  A.  Johnston,  AMonM.  June. 
Paul.  •;  Back  to  Christ "  Throueh.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Hom. 


Peel.  Sir  Robert.  Lord  RoBeberv,  AneS.  June. 
Penn.  William,  Burlal-Place  r>(.  H.  C.  Shelley,  NEng. 
PhlladelphU  Water  Supply.  M.  R.  Maltbie,  MunA.  Jnne. 


Philippines: 
Oold^ln  the  Phllipplnea.  R.  R. 
Personality  ot  the  FiUpiro  '■ 
Philippine  Islands,  A.  O,  S 
Phillpnlne   Situation,   Son 


Lala.  AMRR. 


Phases  of   the,  J.  Barrett, 


le  Pinhole  In  Photography.  H,  P.  P,  Rees,  FrL. 

-"- --"  "rameB,  H.  Mcr "   "^-^ 

.  P.  Hannecke 

Carbon  PnB™TRC"DucliMho'fr^boT.' 

Clouds,  Printing  iu  of.  APB. 

Copying  PrinU,  O.  Tbombery.  WPM. 

Fine  Arts?  Is  Pliotography  Anions  the.  O.  A,  Story,  MA. 

Flower  Photograpby  in  a  Garden.  Miss  Cnrle.  PboT. 

"    lak  in  theClondB.  J.  M.Bacon,  Cass. 


S^hepherd 
PboT. 


Printing  Processes— 11,,  Platlnotypo. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  people  of  New  Hampshire  will 
Homt  Wm*  "  '^^^^  ended  August  and  begun  Sep- 
tember in  the  observance  of  an  en- 
tirely new  festival  which  aeema  to  be  due  to 
the  initiative  of  Governor  Rolhne,  who  calls  it 
"Old  Home  Week."  The  time  has  been  well 
chosen  ;  for  noithern  New  England  usually  be- 
gins to  enjoy  charming  weather  when  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  still  in  a  dog-days'  swelter. 
The  revival  of  affectionate  interest  in  their  native 
hills  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  gone  from 
rural  New  England  to  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  or  to  the  West  is  very  marked  indeed, 
and  it  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate. It  is  showing  itself  in  many  admirable 
ways  which  are  leaving  a  material  impress  upon 
the  lite  and  civilization  of  New  England.  For 
example,  in  looking  over  the  wonderful  report 
lately  issued  by  the  library  commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they  describe 
the  public  libraries  which  are  now  flourishing  in 
practically  every  hamlet  of  that  noble  common- 
wealth, one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  attractive  library  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  by  men  or  wonieu  who  have  made 
prosperous  homes  tor  themselves  elsewhere,  but 
whose  thoughts  turn  to  their  native  neighbor- 
hoods in  old  New  England.  An  examination  of 
the  vihages  of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shii-e.  and  Maine  would  show,  in  some  such  way 
as  tliis  Massachusetts  report  indicates,  how  great- 
ly the  old  places  have  benefited  by  this  loyalty 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  who  have  gone  forth 
to  live  and  labor  in  larger  fields.  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter  has  written  for  this  number  of  the  Re- 
view an  interesting  article  upon  the  spread  of 
the  free-library  movement  throughout  the  vil- 
lages of  Massachusetts,  apropos  of  the  report  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Not  only  has  there 
been  a  marked  disposition  to  add  to  the  dignity 
and  pleasure  of  New  England  village  life  by  the 
development  of  such  institutions  aa  free  libraries 
and  admirable  schools,  but  there  has  also  come 
about  a  strong  increase  of  interest  in  the  preser- 


vation of  all  kinds  of  local  historical  landmarks, 
and  everything  tiiat  would  shed  light  upon  the 
honorable  history  of  what  undoubtedly  may  be 
termed  the  most  self-respecting  series  of  small 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


Further  than  all  this,  however,  there 
remarkable  awakening  of  aflec- 
Farm.  tionate  interest  in  the  old  New  Eng- 
land homesteads  as  such.  I;  has  become  more 
and  more  the  fashion  foi'  families  to  recover  the 
old,  worn-out  farms.  Many  of  these  had  been 
wholly  or  half  way  abandoned,  with  the  result  of 
their  relapsing  rapidly  to  a  condition  of  young 
forest,  both  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  th»t , 
is  beautiful  beyond  tlie  arts  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener. These  old  places  make  the  most  salubri- 
ous and  delightful  of  summer  homes.  The  old 
sheep  pastures  lend  themselves,  for  example,  to 
neighborhood  golf  courses  or  other  wbolesom* 
purposes  of   recreation     in    the    most    tempting 
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fssliioii.  The  worn-out  New  England  farm, 
as  an  admirable  summer  hom<3  for  city  people. 
may  be  safely  coniiiicndod  in  the  highest  terms. 
But  the  little  arliclu  that  we  publish  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworih  shows  also  the 
practical  side  of  the  advantage  of  acquiring  and 
holding  on  to  a  New  England  farm  as  a  place 
where  one  may  earn  a  frugal  but  comfortable 
livelihood.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even 
the  possessor  of  an  old  New  England  fai-m  may 
find  bimself  within  a  very  short  distance  of  ex- 
cellent schools,  admiralile  free  public  libraries, 
good  churt'h  facilities,  and  a  very  intelligent  soci- 
ety. It  is  true  that  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  especiallly  in  the  neighborhood  of  ma.i- 
ufectuving  towns,  there  has  been  a  large  influx 
of  French  Canadians  and  other  foreigners,  whose 
presence  has  much  modified  tlie  old  New  Eng- 
land life  ;  but  New  England  remains  after  all  a 
remarkable  region  of  abounding  natural  beauty, 
where  the  fair  landscape  is  studded  At  intervals 
with  free  public  libraries,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Sylvester  Baxter,  and  where  there  is  still  much 
comfort  to  be  had  on  the  old  fai'm,  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Butterworth.  New  Hampshire's  happi- 
ness in  the  celebration  of  "  Uid  Home  Week" 
would  seem  likely  enough  to  recommend  some- 
thing of  tbe  same  kind  to  neighboring  States. 

The  zeal  of  New   England    in    the 
HiViarv  flrtiiir  preservation  of  the  annals  and  tradi- 
'■  tions  and  the   memorable  buildings 

anii  localities  of  earlier  daysought  to  infect  at  least 
a  few  people  in  every  community  in  the  newer 
parts  ot  tlie  country.  For  there  is  no  reason 
why  Western  village  communities  should  not 
also  develop  a  high  spirit  of  self-ix'spect  and  of 
local  pride,  and  begin  to  collect  and  preserve  all 
worthy  memorials.  Almost  every  locality  in  the 
West  has  had  an  interesting  origin,  well  worthy 
at  least  of  the  acquaintance  of  its  own  citizens. 
Even  if  one  went  no  further  back  than  the  Civil 
War,  there  should  everywhere  be  local  records 
of  those  who  served  in  it.  A  State  like  Ohio, 
for 


many  communities  in  Ohio  which  havp    beea  i 

existence  for  more  than  a  hundred  y 

people  seem   to   rememter  that  the  early  i 

inunities  of  the  East  were  for  the  most  part  [ 

very  far  from  navigable  water  ;    anJ    tlinfr-l 

pioneers   who  cleared  the  forests  of  Ohio  1 

contemporary  witli  those  who  opened   up  ' 

mont  and  nortliern  New  York.     Th 

pens  that  tiiere  are  those — not  a  tv\ 

whose  ancestral  homes  on  one  side  of  the   taj 

in  New  Hampshire  or  Vern 

older  than  their  ancesti-al   homes  oti    the   i 

side  of  the  family  in  Kentucky,  Ohii 

other    neighborhood    west    of    the    Allegbaj 

There  are,  indeed,  men  and  women  on  iba^ 

cific  coast  who  may  be  said  to  ha 

them  a  series' of  ancestral  homes  marking; 

westward  progress  of  the  family. 

Home    Week " — the    idea   that    it 

least — is  not  necessarily  a  festival  belong; 

Now    England  alone.      The   greater  part  i 

population  of  the  United  States  is  a  vast  tnbi 

inter-related  folk  spread  out  over  j         " 

through    facilities    for    travel    and   the    An^tA 

Saxon  desire  for  land.    But  all  men  and  women  e 

true  feeling,  however  widely  removed  fi-om  eul] 

associations,  can  never  forget  the  old  home  oeigli 

horliood.  And  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  grow 

ingout  of  climatic  and  other  practical  conditi«w 

the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  seems  to  be  I 

peculiarly  favorable  time  for  making  pilgrimagai 

to  the  scenes  of  one's  chihihood.      No  custom  ii 

more  worthy  of  conmieniiation. 

The  Hiu  '^^'^  °*''*'  Secretary  of  War  entered 
Secritaru  Upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  Aa- 
1/  <""■■  gust  1.  Mr.  Roofs  choice,  so  far-w 
we  have  noticed,  has  not  yet  elicited  a  singh 
word  of  disapproval  in  any  serious  quarter.  H 
is  understood  that  the  President  desired  a  lawjrei 
and  administi'ator  rather  than  a  man  of  militafj 
qualifications.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in 
certain  quartei-s  as  to  the  ability  of  .^guioaldfl 
to  keep  the  war  going  for  years  to  come,  it  ig.  aIi 
together  the  belief  in  ofliciul  circles  at  Washing 
ton  that  the  lighting  can  l;e  brought  to  an  qm 
in  a  very  short  lime  after  the  favorable  weatboj 
begins,  a  few  weeks  hence.  And  the  civiliiK 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  pi-ofessioi 
diers  lieUmgiiig  to  the  army  of  the  United  StM 
are  capable  of  managing  the  fighting  if  pro_. 
supported.  But  there  is  other  work  for  tha  9 
retary  of  War  to  do.  At  the  present  i 
he  occupies  the  position  of  a  colonial  si 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  affairs  ii 
Rico,'  Cuba,  and  the  riiilippines.  All  t 
difficult    questions    have  to  I 


vith,  and  ll 


e  a  great  variety  of  taleate 
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Mr.  Root  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  in  tlie  United  States  ;  and  he  has 
a  decided  talent  for  constructive  governmenta! 
problems.  As  a  lawyer  of  large  practice  he  has 
acquired  a  thoroughly  practical  view,  moreover, 
and  will  not  easily  be  misled  by  the  class  of  men 
who  will  naturally  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
conditions  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  the 
Philippines  to  further  ilieir  jwrsonal  ends.  Mr. 
Root  has  the  health,  vigor,  and  power  of  continu- 
ous application  that  hia  predecessor  in  the  War 
Department  did  not  possess,  and  he  is  of  a  firmer 
and  leaa  compromising  disposition.  The  War 
Department  has  been  in  desperate  need  of  a  real 
master  not  afraid  to  incur  enmity  in  the  interest 
of  various  necessary  reforms,  Mr.  Root  inci- 
dentally will  have  reutiorcd  the  army  and  the 
country  a  great  service  if  he  can  secure  the 
thorough  reconstruction  of  ilie  unfortunate  staff 
system  that  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
army  scandals  of  last  year.  Mr.  Root  is  not 
only  likely  to  achieve  high  success  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  department,  but  he  has  also  brought 
added  strength  to  the  Cabinet  considered  in  its 
general  duties  as  a  body  of  advisers  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  article  in  this  number  on  our  new 
Secretary  of  War,  from  the  jien  of  Mr.  Macfar- 
land,  will  be  found  excepiionally  well  informed 
as  to  the  situation  in  the  War  Department  and 
as  to  Mr.  Rooi's  qualities  and  methods.  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  country  are  to  be  congratulated. 


r"*"^  b  ^^^-  K'^"^'^  appointment  i 
iiennE.  token  of  the  most  complete  harmony 
that  lias  ever  existed  in  the  Republican  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  One  by  one  the  prom- 
inent Republicans  of  the  Union  League  Club — 
formerly  Senator  Piatt's  most  determined  oppo- 
nents— have  been  accorded  high  office  either  on 
Mr.  Piatt's  personal  recommendation  or  with  hia 
gracious  consent.  Mr.  Bliss  went  into  the  Cab- 
inet ;  Gen.  Horace  Porter  was  made  minister  to 
France  ;  Hon.  .Andrew  D.  White  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  ;  Mr.  Choate  was  made 
ambassador  to  England  ;  Mr.  Depew  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
was  made  special  ambassador  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Queen's  iubilee,  and  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Paris  peace  commission  ;  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  made  governor  of  New  York  ; 
President  Seth  Low,  who  might  have  had  various 
foreign  posts,  was  sent  to  the  Czar's  conference 
at  The  Hague  ;  and  now  Mr.  Elihu  Boot,  who 
might  have  had  earlier  appointments  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  hands,  has  taken  the  Secretaryship  of 
War.  The  country  has  been  a  distinct  gainer 
by  obtaining  the  services  of  these  notable  and 
talented  men.  They  reflect  credit  upon  the  ad- 
ministration and  upon  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Piatt's  attitude  meanwhile  has  probably 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  bis  personal 
hold  upon  the  party.  He  has  aided  in  securing 
for  the  old  anti-Platt  leaders  the  highest  and 
most  honoraole  offices,  with  tJie  consequence  that 
there  are  no  anti-Platt  leaders  left.  Every- 
thing now  betokens  a  complete  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Sew 
York  in  support  of  Mr.  McKinley'a  candidacy 
for  a  second  term. 

The  rather  sudden  outbreak  in  the 
t}  Aquinaidii- 1  newspapers  of  dissatisfaction  with 
*'"■  General  Otis  and  the  management  of 
the  army  in  the  Philippines  seems  for  the  present 
to  have  disapjieared.  General  Otis  has  found 
earnest  defenders,  and  at  least  it  is  only  fair  to 
withhold  judgment  until  the  conditions  are  bet- 
ter understood.  The  administration  finds  no 
cause  to  supersede  or  distrust  him,  so  far  as  w© 
can  learn.  Six  months  had  elapsed  early  in 
August  since  the  beginning  of  hostihties  between 
Aguinaldo  and  the  United  States  army.  The 
fighting  of  that  first  half  year  was  in  the  main 
done  by  volunteer  regiments  approaching  the  end 
of  the  period  for  which  they  were  enlisted. 
These  men  showed  wonderful  fighting  qualities, 
but  they  had  enlisted  to  free  Cuba  from  Spain, 
not  to  subjugate  the  natives  of  tropical  islands 
near  the  coast  of  China.     At  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war  in  February  General  Otis  liad  under  his 
command  about  22,000  men,  of  whom  16,000 
were  volunteers.  Tlie  hill  eatiaed  by  the  rainy 
season  marks  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
war.  The  second  stage  will  begin  with  the 
American  army  in  the  Philippines  recruited  to 
almost  or  quite  50,000  men,  the  great  majority 
of  these  being  regulars.  And  Mr.  Root  will  in 
December  have  brought  that  force  up  to  65,000 
men,  as  stated,  in  Mr.  Macfarland's  article.  The 
war,  of  course,  does  not  altogether  cease  during 
the  weeks  of  the  rainy  season  ;  but  nothing  con- 
clusive can  be  done  until  ihe  gowl  weather  comes 
next  month.  The  present  time  therefore  seems 
the  opportune  one  for  recapitulating  the  war  up 
to  date,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  this 
month  w  present  to  our  readers  an  article  very 
carefully  prepared  by  tlie  Hon.  John  Barrett, 
which  we  believe  gives  the  best- proportioned  and 
moat  accurate  statement  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  first  six  months  of  Aguinaldo's  war.  The 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Barrett's  information  waa 
obtained  upon  the  ground. 

...  Apropos  of  the  return  of  Admiral 
DiHVB  Dewey,  who  is  oxjiected  to  reach 
f-ffoA,  jijjg  country  by  October  1,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  written  for  the 
Messrs.  Harpers  a  small  book  on  Dewey  at  Ma- 
nila, based  principally  upon  his  notes  of  conver- 
sations with  the  admiral,  Tiiis  book  will  fill  a 
dJFtinct  place.  ]t  is  also  worth  mention  that 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Barrett's  years  of  sojourn  in  the 
far  East  he  is  soon  to  give  us  an  important  book 
on  American  interests  in  the  Orient,  to  be  com- 
parable in  importance  with  the  well-known  vol- 
umes on  the  far  East  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman  and 
Lord  Curaon,  who  wroti>  from  the  point  of  view 
of  British  imperial  interests.  Admiral  Dewey 
lias  been  received  witli  high  honor  at  numerous 
stopping -pi  aces  in  his  leisurely  and  dignified 
journey  homeward  liy  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Mediterranean,  lie  has  met  with  flat- 
tering attentions  everywhere.  His  health  has 
been  far  from  |H>rfect,  but  his  restful  journey 
ought  to  be  beuelicial,  and  the  glorious  October 
climate  ot  the  United  States  ought  to  dispel  all 
lingering  results  ot  an  aiixioua  year  or  more  spent 
in  the  debilitating  climate  of  Manila  harbor. 

j.^^  The  talk  of  Admiral  Dewey  in  con- 
Poiiticji  nection  with  the  Presidency  has  ceased 
P<,t  BoJimg.  ahugethor  so  far  as  the  slate-making 
politicians  are  concerned.  Everything  points  to 
Mr.  McKiniey'a  undisputed  renomination  by  the 
Republicans,  and  the  various  schemes  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  to  undermine  the  position  of 
Mr.  Bryan  have  not  ob  yet  accomplished  any  re- 
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suits.  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  who  had  been  count- 
ed upon  by  the  anti-Bryan  politicians  as  their 
■strongest  reliance,  has  returned  from  his  regular 
summer  sojourn  in  England  only  to  create  con- 
sternation in  certain  circles  by  giving  to  the 
press  a  carefully  prepared  statement  which  put* 
him  practically  in  the  position  of  a  Bryan  sup- 
porter. Mr.  Croker  has  turned  squarely  around 
and  become  an  an ti- imperialist.  He  has  praised 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a  great  leader  who  knows  the  plain 
people  of  the  country  and  possesses  their  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Bryan  in  turn  has  reciprocated  by 
declaring  that  while  the  Chicago  platform  may- 
be regarded  as  a  permanent  and  standing  decla- 
ration of  Democratic  principles,  it  is  entirely  per- 
missible to  fight  the  approaching  campaign  upon 
new  issues,  leaving  some  other  questions  practi- 
cally in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Brgan-i  Mr.  Bryan  has  also  gone  very  far  to 
pti'tiBK  placate  certain  elements  of  the  East,- 
<M  siiotr.  ecu  Democracy  liy  giving  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  his  ;>ositiou  as  a  bimctallist  does  not 
of  necessity  compel  him  to  adhere  inflexibly  to 
the  precise  ratio  of  16  to  1.  "When  Mr.  Biyan 
goes  thus  far,  however,  he  really  concedes  tho 
whole  situation.  Forwhen  the  l(i-to-l  ratio,  re- 
garded as  a  rock-bed  principle,  like  one  of  the 
ten  commandments,  is  abandoned,  the  whole 
question  of  monetary  standards  liecomos  one  of 
expediency  in  the  light  of  practical  commercial 
conditions.     "When  one  looks  at  the  monetary 
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question  in  this  practical  way,  it  is  evident  that 
with  entire  consistency  a  man  who  had  been  an 
out-and-out  16-lo-l  bimetallist  in  1380  might 
have  become  an  international  bimetallist  in  1890, 
and  might  be  a  gold  monometAlhst  in  1900. 
This  would  imply  no  fickle-minHedness  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen,  but  simply  his  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  mining  conditions,  the  metal  mar- 
ket, and  other  essentia!  factors  had  undergone 
great  changes.  These  changes  might  be  hkened 
to  those  which  have  overtaken  agriculture  in 
parts  of  tlie  middle  West,  where  farmers  who 
liad  been  wheat-growers  in  1870  were  corn- 
growera  in  1880  and  dairy  men  in  1890.  In  ex- 
isting conditions  of  business  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, little  short  of  madness,  to  attempt  to  force 
radical  changes  in  the  current  standard  of  value. 
Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  have  come  to  see  that  the  1 6- 
to-1  dogma  baa  no  pertinence  to  the  conditions 
that  are  Roing  to  prevail  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1900,  and  that  it  would  be  hopelessly 
Quixotic  to  attempt  to  force  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign upon  so  obsolete  an  issue.  It  does  cot  fol- 
low by  any  means  that  bimetallism  may  not  be- 
come a  thrilling  and  vital  issue  again  at  some 
time  in  the  futui«  ;  but  that  subject  is  not  one 
that  men  will  care  to  say  nmch  about  in  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 

-^    ,  Mr.  Bryan  visited  lowj.  in  the  middle 

Democratic    of  August,  and  his  personal  influence 
Piaifam.     dominated  the  Denocratic  State  Con- 
vention which  was  held  on  the  16th.     The  plat- 
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form  was  evidently  drawn  with  great  care,  and 
there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  foreshadowing 
the  positions  that  Mr.  Bryan  desires  to  have  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  nation  assume  next  year 
under  his  leadership  and  Presidential  candidacy. 
For  that  reason  the  Iowa  Democratic  platform 
has  unusual  significance  for  the  country  at  large. 
The  Iowa  Democrats,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in 
1896  were  free-silver  men  under  the  leadership 
of  ex-Governor  Boies,  and  the  Chicago  platform 
expressed  their  views  completely.  In  1897,  and 
again  last  year,  they  adopted  platforms  in  which 
the  Chicago  platform  was  not  only  indorsed  by 
general  allusion,  but  its  16-to-l  free-silver  plank 
was  reiterated  in  explicit  terms.  Thus  only  last 
year  the  Iowa  Democrats  declared  that  free  coin- 
age at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1  was  "  indispensable  to 
the  financial,  industrial,  and  political  independ- 
ence of  our  people."  This  year,  however, -with 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  present  to  impress  his  views 
upon  them,  they  liave  adopted  a  platform  which 
does  not  contain  the  word  ' '  silver  "  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  nor  make  any  mention  of  the  cabal- 
istic ratio  of  lO  to  1.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
this  latest  Iowa  platform  indorses  the  Chicago 
document  of  1896.  And  if  it  had  done  that 
and  gone  no  further  it  might  properly  be  said 
that  the  Iowa  Democrats  stdl  make  the  doctrine 
of  free  silver  their  principal  tenet.  But  this 
platform  of  last  month  does  not  stop  with  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  declarations  of  1896.  It  pro- 
ceeds with  an  ingenious  attempt  to  build  up  new 
issues  for  tlie  new  times. 

Waattrn     ^°''^™os'  comes  Mr.  Bryan's  doctrine 

Anti-        of   anti-imperialism.     The  following 

imptnaiiim.  quotation  from  the  Iowa  resolutions 

reads  very  much  indeed  like  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's 

own  utterances  : 

We  oppose  conquest  of  the  Fhllippiuea  because  im- 
perialitini  means  militarism,  because  militarism  nieaus 
government  by  force,  and  becHUse  government  by  force 
means  death  of  government  by  consent,  the  destruction 
of  political  and  industrial  freedom,  and  tht-  obliteration 
of  equality  of  riglits  and  assassination  of  detnocratic 
institutions. 

The  Iowa  Democrats  are  careful  to  explain  that 
they  ' '  rejoice  in  the  exalted  sentiment  and 
motive  that  prompted  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
bitterly  oppressed  people  of  Cuba,  and  in  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain,  its 
patriotism,  and  the  unsurpassed  brave ly  dis- 
played by  our  soldiers  and  sailore  on  land  and 
sea."  They  know  the  popularity  of  that  suc- 
cessful undertaking,  and  they  cannot  forget,  of 
course,  that  Western  and  Southern  Democrats, 
even  more  fervently,   if  possible,  than  Western 
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Republicans,  urged  the  cause  of  Cuba  and  forced 
our  Goveriimeiit  to  armed  intervention.  But. 
while  tliey  declare  tlrnt  "  war  for  liberation  of 
the  tyranny -cursed  island  was  worthy  of  the 
greatest  republic,''  they  protest  that  "  (or  tlio 
very  same  raa^on  that  tliey  glory  in  the  success- 
ful war  against  Spain  they  deprocate  and  con- 
demn war  against  the  Filipinos."  There  is  one 
sharp  difterence  to  be  noted  between  these  West- 
ern an ti -imperialist  Democrats — in  so  far  aa  this 
platform  honestly  expresses  their  opinions — and 
the  Eastern  anti* imperialist  crueadei's  led  by 
gentlemen  like  Professor  Norton,  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Garrison,  and  others.  These 
Eastern  gentlemen  wlio  pretend  now  to  have  so 
much  feeling  for  the  Filipinos  never  professed 
the  slightest  feeling  for  tlie  Cubans  ;  and  their 
present  state  of  mind,  historically  considered,  is 
evidently  the  result  of  the  pro-Spaniah  position 
they  assumed  at  the  time  when  the  United  States 
was  making  intervention  in  order  to  end  the 
chronic  condition  of  misrule,  misery,  and  chaos 
in  tha  Spanish  West  Indies.  The  Iowa  Demo- 
cratic anti-imperialist  platform  specifically  de- 
clares that  the  "  war  against  Spain  was  right." 
The  really  fundamental  plank  in  the  creed  of  the 
Eastern  anti -imperialists  has  been  from  the  out- 
set that  the  war  against  Spain  waa  wrong. 

This  is  no  trifling  difference,  either. 
I  Tlie  Republican  position,  like  that  of 
Difftrtncta.  ^^^  Iowa  Democrats,  is  that  the  war 
against  Spain  was  right.  It  merely  happened, 
however,  that  the  Kepublicans  were  in  power. 
That  being  the  case,  they  were  bearing  the  burden 
of  responsibility.  It  followed  that  having  en- 
tered upon  a  war  that  was  right,  they  were 
obliged  to  face  the  train  of  consequences  in- 
volved. If  William  J.  Bryan  had  spent  an  after- 
noon last  month  on  the  porch  of  the  Hotel 
Champlain  with  William  McKinley,  and  the  two 
men  had  divested  themselves  of  all  preconceived 
notions  of  the  real  views  of  one  another,  and  had 
talked  for  an  hour  with  the  sincere  purpose  of 
seeing  how  near  they  could  come  to  a  common 
basis  of  agreement  about  tiie  Philippine  question, 
it  may  readily  be  believed  tliat  they  would  have 
found  their  difEerences  boiled  down  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  very  insignificant  dimen- 
sions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  should  get  together 
and  should  try  to  understand  one  anotlicr  in  all 
sincerity — with  the  impression  at  the  outset  that 
they  probably  occupied  about  the  same  position — 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  longer  they  talked 
the  further  apart  they  would  find  tliemselves. 
There  is  really  nothing  whatever  in  common  in 
tlie  mental  attitude  of  the  Western  Democrats 


and  the  Massachusetts  dialecticians.  The  "WMt- 
ern  people  are  naturally  expansionists.  Thflf 
believe  in  the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  moA 
it  is  their  instinctive  feeling  lliat  any  region  of 
the  earth  ought  to  be  grateful  to  find  itself  und€T 
tlie  ajgis  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Who  8t«na,  That  instinctive  feeling  is  sound  ud 
for  Real  wholcsomc.  It  is  a  monstrous  per^ 
ubartg?  version  of  concrete  truth  in  the  in- 
terest of  mere  empty  words  and  silly  argument 
to  say  tliat  Aguinaldo  represents  liberty  in  the 
Philippines  and  that  the  American  flag  repre- 
sents tyranny  and  oppression.  The  only  possible 
chance  for  liberty  that  has  come  to  the  Filipino* 
for  centuries  has  come  with  the  chance  of  tbeir 
coming  under  the  political  auspices  of  the  Got* 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  the 
Iowa  Deinocrata  or  any  other  section  of  t.ha 
Western  people  may  say  for  purposes  of  politics 
in  their  platforms,  they  know  in  their  souls  that 
this  is  true.  This  war,  like  all  wars,  isahideoue 
afiair— not  to  be  gloried  in  by  anybody,  but  to 
bo  deeply  regretted.  It  will  not,  in  our  opinion, 
last  a  great  while  longer.  The  Philippine  Island* 
could  not  possibly  maintain  a  separate  existence 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  Under 
the  American  system  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  bestow  upon  those  people 
every  atom  of  home  rule  and  independence  in 
their  private  and  public  institutions  that  thejoan 
possibly  exercise.  The  American  system  coold 
not  be  made  to  work  in  any  other  fashion. 
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_.  In  eliminatinj;  Spain  and   assuming 

Chanctto  '(in  an  international  law  sense)  the 
"'"  sovereignty  of  ihe  Philippine  Islands, 
the  United  States  has  never  put  itself  into  a  po- 
sition that  would  make  it  dif^cult  in  the  future 
to  deny  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  any 
measure  of  independence  that  they  might  desire 
to  exercise.  It  is  meaningless  to  talk  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  "government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed "'  as -applying  to 
tlie  immediate  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
Those  principles  will  apply  in  due  time,  but  there 
must  first  be  some  opportunity  for  the  working 
of  orderly  processes.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
chance  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  will  of  the 
governed.  Who  is  there  in  the  United  Slates 
tliat  could  say  with  any  knowledge  of  tlie  matter 
tliat  if  an  opportunity  could  be  bad  for  a  delib- 
erate expression  of  opinion  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  inhabitants  would  choose  to  be  ruled 
over  by  Emilio  Aguinaldo  in  preference,  let  us 
say,  to  George  Dewey  ?  If  tlie  votera  were  to 
represent  fairly  and  intelligently  all  legitimate 
interests  in  the  islands,  surely  even  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  must  admit  that  the  consent  of  the 
governed  would  result  in  the  indorsement  of 
Dewey  and  the  rejection  of  Aguinaldo.  It  is 
only  in  abstract  reasoning  that  things  proceed  in 
the  logical  rather  than  the  chronological  order. 
Logically,  of  course,  the  consent  of  tiie  gov- 
e.ned  precedes  the  exercise  of  governing  au- 
thority.    Read  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Thorn- 
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as  Jefferson  and  be  convinced.  But  this  is 
theory,  not  history.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
concrete  government  evolved  out  of  anarchy 
through  tlie  principles  and  processes  of  the  "  So- 
cial Contract"  and  the  preamble  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Authority  may  shift 
from  autocrats  to  aristocrats  and  from  aristo- 
crats to  democrats,  but  government,  meanwhile, 
has  existed.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  nobody 
has  ever  ruled  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
plan  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed  "  as  now 
applicable  to  the  development  of  the  political 
communities  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  very  conception  of  popular 
self-government  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of 
one  ill  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 
ippine atchipelago. 

-  Under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 

Htcesaarii  States,  the  wholesome  idea  of  self- 
rt'i'ii-  government  will  for  the  first  time 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  root  and  grow  in 
Philippine  communities.  And  every  intelligent 
American  knows  well  enough  that  just  as  rapidly 
as  that  idea  grows  it  will  be  put  into  exercise. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  the  active  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  in  the  people  the 
desire  to  govern  themselves.  Secretary  Root 
will  be  eager  to  make  use  of  all  the  ability  to 
carry  on  their  own  local  and  general  affairs  that 
the  Filipinos  may  exhibit.  Whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  as  a  nation  or  chiefly  a  burden  and 
an  expense  to  be  undertaking  this  kind  of  mis- 
sionary erterprise  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  a 
question  fairly  open  to  discussion.  But  there  is 
no  loom  for  debate  when  the  welfare  of  the  Fili- 
pinos themselves  is  under  consideration. 

The  Iowa  Democrats  are  a  little  too 
w^'th'sti^t'  clever  in  their  setting  forth  of  the 

grounds  upon  which  they  oppose  the 
administration  b  Philippine  policy,  and  they  weak- 
en their  position  by  arguments  that  to  some  ex- 
tent neuttalize  one  another.  It  is  dangerous  to 
conjure  up  too  many  reasons  for  a  position  that 
one  has  chosen  to  assume.  Tims  the  Iowa  Dem- 
ocrats do  not  strengthen  themselves  by  declaring 
that  tie  Phil  ppine  policy  is  objectionable  be- 
cause It  mtans  alliance  with  England.  They 
assume  facts  too  freely  when  they  aver  that  our 
war  with  the  Filipinos  was  "inspired  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conditions 
that  will  enfoice  an  Anglo-American  alliance, " 
and  they  are  certainly  drawing  on  their  imagi- 
nations when  they  solemnly  declare  their  "de- 
testation of  the  attempt  made  in  British  interests 
to  disrupt  the  friendly  relations  which  have  uni- 
formly existed  between  us  and  Germany."     It 
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the  present  &d ministration  lias  been  signally 
successful  in  anything,  it  bas  shown  success  in 
the  way  in  which  it  has  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  the  bonds  of  frien<isliip  between  Ger- 
many and  this  country  under  circumstances  whi<;h 
might  easily  have  led  to  serious  trouble.  We 
were  never  so  strong  all  along  the  line  in  our 
foreign  relalions  as  now,  since  the  Spanish  war  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  drag  such  matters 
intn  current  campaigns  to  catch  the  Irish-Amer- 
ican or  German- American  vote. 


••  Antl'Tratt 
In  Palitla. 


,  The  Iowa  Democrat.'*  have  tifd  an- 
other important  string  to  Iheir  bow 


Lnti-trust  resolutions.  Tlio 
swift  movement  of  events  may  conceivably  do  a 
good  deal  to  weaken  an ti- imperialism  as  a  telling 
issue  in  the  campaign  a  year  hence.  But  we 
shall  certainly  have  the  trusts  with  us  then,  and 
opposition  to  them  wil!  conliiiiie  to  Ims  wide- 
epread  and  popular.  The  Iowa  Democrats  ex- 
press "a  solemn  conviction  that  the  trusts  must 
be  destroyed  or  tboy  will  destroy  free  govern- 
ment." They  propose  getting  at  the  trusts  in 
two  ways  :  first,  by  repealing  legislation  that  is 
favorable  to  these  combinations  ;  and,  second,  by 
legislation,  State  and  national,  aimed  aggres- 
sively at  the  destruction  of  the  tnists.  They  are 
not  very  specific,  and  leave  the  subject  rather 
open  for  further  development  as  a  telling  cam- 
paign issue.  As  against  this  view  of  trusts  ex- 
pressed by  the  Iowa  Democrat.s,  our  readers  will 
find  it  well  worth  while  to  give  careful  attention 
to  an  article  on  the  relation  of  trusts  to  pricres 
which  we  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Keview 
from  the  pen  of  an  Iowa  Republican,  the  lion. 
George  E.  Roberts,  the  Director  ot  the  Mint. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  a  clear  thinker,  and  he  sets  forth 
certain  economic  principles  that  bear  a  most  im- 
portant relatiim  to  the  jiractical  questions  involved 
in  the  current  discussion  about  trusts  and  what 
to  do  witli  them. 

.  Apart  from  the  Philippine  war,  the 

Season's  iiiatti'rs  which  inti'ii;st  the  people  of 
Coaiiitiani.  ^^^^,  United  Ktates  most  this  season 
bear  relation  to  tlie  extraordinary  business  con- 
ditions that  now  prevail.  IVe  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  piiriod  of  almost  unprecedented  business  ac- 
tivity and  iirospcrity.  The  Kast  has  suilered 
from  a  drought  of  unusual  severity  which  has 
8<;riously  hurt  t!ie  crops  ;  but  the  great  agri- 
culttintl  West  ie  rejoicing  in  another  year  of 
extraordinary  harvests.  If  in  some  parts  the 
wheat  crop  has  been  comparatively  poor,  the 
dimensions  of  the  corn  crop  will  more  than 
atone.  The  good  fortune  of  Kansas,  for  exam- 
ple,  is  now  assured    in   consequence  of  a  corn 
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crop  that  breaks  all  records.  With  the  farm- 
ers prosperous,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  of  all  kinds  shows  no  abatement.  There 
is  employment  for  every Ixidy.  with  a  tendency  to 
increased  wages.  Industrial  strikes  have  not 
been  numerous  under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  most  severe  conflict  between  employers  and 
employed  has  l.ieeii  the  protracted  street- railroad 
strike  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  boycott  baa 
been  used  so  successfully  as  to  reduce  the  income 
cf  the  street- railroad  system  to  a  fraction  of  its 
normal  volume.  A  month  or  two  hence  it  will 
be  desirable  to  review  this  (Cleveland  affair  with 
its  numerous  remarkable  incidents,  in  order,  if 
])ossible,  to  set  forth  the  essential  points  in  their 
true  bearings.  The  question  uf  trusts  and  moaop- 
olies  continues  to  lie  ilisciisscd  every  wJiere,  but  not 
so  acrimoniously  p<^rliaps  as  if  the  general  state  of 
the  country  wore  less  satisfactory.  In  variouscom- 
iniinities  tiierc  iia-s  been  severe  complaint  becaoM 
monopoly  methods  have  sharply  advanced  Uio 
prices  of  meat,  ice.  and  other  common  necessities. 
There  is  to  be  a  great  conference  at  Chicago, 
opening  on  Septeniber  13,  under  the  auspices  of' 
the  Civic  Federation,  for  the  frank  discussion  of 
the  marvelous  development  of  trusts  and  mo-  ~ 
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Dopolies  as  related  to  the  economic  and  political 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  governors  of  many  States  are  appointing 
able  delegations  to  attend  this  conference,  and  the 
occasion  is  bound  to  be  one  of  remarkable  in- 
terest. The  governor  of  Texas  has  also  issued 
a  call  for  a  conference  on  the  same  subject, 
Texas  is  trying  the  experiment  of  exceedingly 
drastic  legislation  against  business  monopoly. 
We  publish  an  article  this  month  that  must  ex- 
cite no  small  degree  of  attention  among  poli- 
ticians. It  suggests  that  a  federal  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  promoted  which  would 
enable  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
trusts.  It  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Macfarland, 
who  writes  the  article,  that  this  would  of  neces- 
sity eliminate  the  trust  issue  from  the  position 
that  it  ia  otherwise  bound  to  assume  in  the  Presi' 
dential  campaign  next  year.  Assuredly  it  is  not 
feasible  for  individual  States  to  cope  very  suc- 
cessfully with  great  business  monopolies  whose 
sphere  of  operation  is  the  entire  country. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tremendous 
Wilt  imHan  hurricane  which  Swept  destructively 
Hurrlcant.  ^jg^g  ^  broad  path  in  the  West  In- 
dies on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August  caused  more 
damage  in  our  own  island  of  Porto  Rico  than 
anywhere  else.  It  waa  promptly  reported  by 
General  Davis,  now  in  command  there,  that 
no  less  than  100,000  Porto  Ricans  had  lost  their 
homes  and  all  they  had.  The  destruction  at  the 
large  town  of  Ponce,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  was  great,  at  least  1,000  lives  being 
lost.  The  death-list,  all  told,  would  probably 
reach  3,000  to  4,000  in  Porto  Rico.  Secretary 
Root  made  prompt  use  of  such  measures  of  relief 
as  lay  in  hia  power,  and  called  upon  the  benefi- 
cent people  of  the  country  to  join  the  Govern- 
ment in  sending  food  and  supplies.  It  is  our 
plain  duty  to  render  every  aervice  possible  ;  and, 
apart  from  the  question  of  duty,  it  is  » signal 
opportunity  to  win  the  increased  good-will  and 
loyalty  of  the  Porto  Ricans  by  showing  them 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  remember 
them  in  their  calamity.  The  storm  wrought  no 
exceptional  mischief  in  Cuba,  but  it  destroyed 
crops  and  swept  away  villages  in  Guadaloupe 
and  caused  considerable  loss  of  life.  Less  ap- 
palling but  quite  serious  damage  waa  inflicted 
iu  other  West  Indian  islands. 

All  preparations  have  been  made  for 
BBrf  oinir  the  taking  of  the  census  in  Cuba,  the 
""'■'■""■'^'''"■results  of  which  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  December.  The  last  Spanish  census 
of  Cuba  was  taken  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  accuracy 


with  which  the  work  was  done  at  that  time,  and 
profound  changes  have  affected  the  population 
since  then.  This  statistical  inquiry  will  be  more 
than  a  counting  of  the  people  by  races,  ages,  and 
so  forth,  for  it  will  also  include  reports  upon  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  state  of  the  island. 
If,  as  seems  probable  enough,  Cuba  is  soon  to 
bo  given  the  opportunity  to  try  self-government, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
fresh  and  accurate  counting  of  heads  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  representation.  The  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  our  authorities 
there,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  are  constantly  appointing 
natives  to  posts  of  official  responsibility.  Indus- 
trial conditions  seem  to  be  improving  steadily 


throughout  the  island.  The  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever  at  Santiago  and  in  that  vicinity  waa  vir- 
tually'suppressed  early  in  August.  Unfortunate- 
ly, an  old  American  soldier  who  had  paid  a  visit 
to  Cuba  brought  back  the  germs  of  yellow  fever, 
with  the  result  of  starting  an  epidemic  in  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va.  The  spread 
of  the  disease  was  soon  checked,  although  there 
were  forty  or  fifty  cases  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
deaths.  General  Ludlow  at  Havana,  General 
Wood  at  Santiago,  and  other  administrators  in 
other  parts  of  Cuba  have  made  throughout  the 
summer  a  record  exceedingly  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  the  country,  and  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  achievements  that  are  already 
amply  justifying  our  presence  in  the  island. 
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One  line  of  effort  for  our  Cuban  con- 
Stu^inti  In  teintwrariea  that  is  bound  to  be  bene- 
ThitCounUu.  fj^.j^[  ^^  jj^^jj  countries  is  tlie  work 
carried  on  nrnJer  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
K,  Ilarroun,  of  Sew  York,  treasurer  of  Union 
College,  witb  the  moral  siip])ort  and  cooperation 
of  well-known  men,  to  aid  young  Cubans  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  liigher  education  in  the 
"United  States  on  the  understanding  that  ihey  are 
to  go  back  to  Cuba  to  live.  Few  people  can 
realize  what  it  means  to  an  aspiring  Cuban  youth 
to  study  for  a  fi^w  years  in  an  American  college. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  Jlr.  Harroun  makes  a 
statement  of  the  work  that  the  Cuban  Educational 
Association  is  carrying  on  under  bis  direction. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  Mr.  Han'oun's  con- 
duct of  this  work  is  marvelous  in  its  good  judg- 
ment and  gi'cat  tact,  and  also  in  his  untiring 
energy  and  careful  attention  to  details. 

ai  inaii  n  '^'"^  ""^'  remarkable  colored  man 
af  Pniidtni  that  the  "West  Indies  have  produced 
Heareaax.  gj],^,;  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture,  with 
Ihe  possible  exception  of  Maceo,  of  Cuba,  was  the 
laio  Gfn.  1).  X'lises  Ili'iireaux,  president  of  the 
republic  of  San  Domingo,  who  was  assassinated 
on  July  2t).  He  was  in  his  fourth  consecutive 
term  as  pri'.-:id<^nt,  and  lia<l  occupied  that  posi- 
tiim  for  liftcen  years,  although  still  a  young 
man.  San  Domingo  hail  been  moi-e  free  from 
revolution,  more  prosperous,  better  inclined  to- 
ward outside  capital  and  enterprise,  and  more  dis- 
jxjsed  toward  t!ie  ways  of  modern  civilization 
under  Heureau.x,  than  at  any  pi-evious  time  for 


many  decades.  Althougli  nominally  a  rcpablie, 
San  Domingo  was  nUed  by  tliis  iron-willed  Knd 
resolute  negro  with  a  Miorn  despotism  hardly 
mau'lied  by  any  other  conteni|ioiary  governinent 
on  earth.  He  was  superior  to  al!  law.  lia  con 
stanlly  made  use  of  the  ]praclice  of  executing 
ollicials,  generals,  and  well-known  piililic  men 
with  his  own  hand  whenever  dissatisfied  with 
them.  Still  mure  fre.piently,  when  the  objecta 
of  liis  disapproval  wen:  not  williin  easy  traveling 
distance,  he  gave  orders  to  some  oflieer  or  bu1> 
ordinate,  deiH'ndent  upon  his  favor,  to  undertake 
an  a.=sassiiialiijn.  failure  to  comply  promptly 
and  suecesstully  with  such  a  mandate  meant 
death  to  the  men  who  failed.  These  statements 
(rtmvey  no  exaggerated  impression  of  the  way  in 
which  Iletireaux  has  ruled  San  Domingo,  nipped 
insurrection  in  the  bud,  and  kept  liimselt  in 
power.  It  diii's  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that 
be  maintained  a  reign  of  terror.  lie  seems  to 
have  had  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  Deeds 
of  his  country  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  always  excused  Ms  riitiilessness  on  the  ground 
of  public  necessicj-.  (If  coin-se,  it  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  man  should  sooner  or  later  be  ss- 
sassinaced  himself.  He  liad  foiled  many  at- 
tempts on  his  life,  but  he  himself  well  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  Although  he 
had  never  been  away  from  the  "West  Indies,  he 
was  an  accomplished  statesman. 


Olve  the  ynuth  of  Cuhaan  AmrrloaucoUegeud 
In  tliB  future  UiPir  will  dcfpnd  tlif  iniwIveB  asalnal 
elgn  opprcBBor.— From  the  Juumal  lMlnn«apol[B|. 
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Last  year  tt  man  named  Jiniinez.  who 
aMthe  liad  fonnerly  lived  in  New  York  and 
Hiooiuuon.  ^jjoge  father  was  at  otit;  time  presi- 
dent of  San  Domingo,  took  improper  advantage 
of  chances  afforded  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
vessels  auxiliary  to  the  American  navy  in  West 
Indian  waters  to  attempt  a  filibustering  expe- 
dition with  a  view  to  putting  himself  in  Heu- 
reaux'a  place.  He  failed,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  partry  lost  their  lives  ;  but  he 
escaped  himself,  making  liis  hea..l quarters  in 
Cuba  and  keeping  up  his  conspiracy  against  San 
Domingo.  It  is  understood  that  the  men  who 
assassinated  Heiireaux  were  connected  with  this 
Jiminez  movement.  The  vice-president  of  ban 
Domingo,  under  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to 
serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  term,  which  ex 
pires  some  time  next  year.  This  man  is  hose 
name  is  Figuereo,  at  once  took  Heureaux  s  p  ace 
and  was  duly  recognized  by  the  United  btatea 
and  other  governments.  lie  is  said  to  possess 
ability  and  intelligence,  though  of  course  he  lacks 
his  predecessor's  extraordinary  eneigv  and  foicu 
of  will.  The  Jiminez  conspirators  at  once  set  on 
foot  a  revolution  which  Jiniinez  himself  endeav 
ored  to  conduct  from  safe  qnartei-s  m  Cuba 
Much  to  his  disgust,  however,  the  Lnited  btates 
authorities  took  tlie  ground  that  inasmuch  as 
San  Domingo  is  a  friendly  nation,  it  was  not  ptr 
niissible  under  the  statutes  of  the  I  nited  ■'lates 
for  a  man  to  use  any  territory  iin  icr  mr  juris 
diction  for  the  organization  of  m  \tments  in 
tended  to  overthrow  the  Dominican  Gov  eminent 
Consequently  Jiminez  was  discovered  appre 
■   hended,    and    arrested  by  order  of  the  United 


States  military  authorities  iu  Cuba  on  August 
16.  Jiminez,  who  was  soon  released,  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  from  Cientuegos  when  he 
was  taken  into  custody.  Our  Government,  after 
the  death  of  Heui'eaux,  promptly  ordered  two 
vessels  of  our  navy  to  proceed  to  Dominican 
waters  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  American 
citizens.  The  situation  has  given  rise  in  various 
quarters  to  vague  talk  about  the  desirability  of 
annexation  to  t!ie  United  States. 

Siaiiii Ameriean'^^e  president  of  the  Argentine  re- 
'"itS'Sonrat"  P"^!'*'  1'^  lately  visited  Brazil  with 
Doetrme.  a  large  delegation  of  congressmen  and 
other  public  men,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  aUi- 
ance  and  increased  intimacies  of  a  commercial 
and  political  nature  in  South  America.  No  at- 
tention need  be  paid  to  the  rumor  that  these 
neighborly  interchanges  are  due  to  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  United  Slates.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  and  proper  than  that 
there  should  be  commercial  reciprocity  and  great 
intimacy  between  two  countries  situated  like 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  republic,  each  of 
which  produces  for  export  many  things  that  the 
other  needs.  Whatever  tends  to  make  South 
America  peaceable,  industrious,  progressive,  and 
prosperous  will  promote  in  turn  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  .\  more  highly  developed 
South  America  may  not  want  our  flour;  but  it 
will  want  increasing  quantities  of  machinery  and 
manufactured  wares  of  the  kind  that  we  are  now 
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sending  in  immense  quantities  to  Europe.  South 
America  lias  no  cause  whatever  to  be  jealous  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  deeply  attached  to  it.  But  for  the 
position  of  the  United  States  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  European  powers  would  have  carved 
up  South  America  long  before  this  lime.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  American  delegates  at  The 
Hague  secured  the  adoption  by  the  conference  of 
a  declaration  which  was  intended  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  force  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  Ameri- 
can policy  was  not  affected  by  our  participation 
in  the  work  of  creating  an  international  tribunal. 
It  will  still  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  leave  European  disputes  to  European  settle- 
ment, and  to  favor  the  solution  of  western-hemi- 
sphere problems  without  European  intervention, 

„  .  Mexico  has  on  hand  an  Indian  war 
/Hdinn  of  rather  small  dimensions,  but  none 
*'"''  the  less  of  a  very  serious  nature.  The 
world  does  not  furnish  many  types  of  the 
fighting  man  more  difficult  to  subdue  than  the 
Yaquis  of  the  mining  region  of  the  state  of 
Sonora,  in  northwestern  Mexico.  The  Yaquis 
were  once  a  vast  trihe  and  spread  far  northward 
into  what  is  now  Colorado. 
In  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  they  are  supposed 
to  have  numbered  more 
than  300,000  souls.  For 
something  like  three  hun- 
dred years,  off  and  on,  they 
have  been  fighting  Span- 
iards and  the  Me.-tican  de- 
scendants o  f  Spaniards. 
They  are  much  more  civi- 
lized than  the  Apaches,  but 
of  much  the  same  qualities 
of  endurance,  bravery,  and 
audacity.  Tiiey  are  now  a 
tribe  of  about  15,000,  oc- 
cupying a  reservation  in  the 
mountain  volleys.  When 
at  war  they  take  to  fast- 
nesses in  the  great  range 
accessible  only  to  them- 
selves. Several  battles  were 
fought  last  month,  Mexico 
is  preparing  for  a  long  and 
costly  campaign.  Only  two 
yoai-s  ago  a  troublesome 
war  with  the  Yaquis  was 
ended  with  a  peacewhich  it 
was  hoped  would  be  perma- 
nent. No  very  intelligent 
statement  of  the  causes 
of  the  outbreak  has   been 


published,  bo  far  as  we  are  an-are.      Seeminglf, 

however,  the  principal  trouble  has  resulted  fnun 
encroachment  upon  the  Indian  lanus.  In  forHMr 
campaigns  the  Yaquis  have  had  the  liabit  of  craas' 
ing  the  Rio  Grande,  making  a  quick  iiiovein«tt 
onoursideof  the  line,  and  then  recros.sing  to  strike 
the  Mexican  troops  at  some  unexpected  point. 


ftolprtKlttl 
lilanilt. 


of  the  British  "West  Indian  col- 
onies have,  after  long  negotialiott, 
concluded  reciprocity  trusties  witb 
the  United  States.  These  are  Jaftiaica,  BsriMI- 
dos,  Trinidad,  British  (Juiana,  and  Bermuda. 
The  principal  advantage  obtained  by  the  eoIcmJH 
is  a  more  favorable  rate  of  duty  on  sugar.  Tllk 
planters  estimate  that  the  i-eduction  of  12^  p«t 
cent,  will  be  worth  to  them  between  four  add 
five  dollara  a  ton.  Trinidad  gets  asimilar  reduc- 
tion on  asphalt,  and  Bermuda  gets  h  reduction  at 
20  i>er  cent,  on  vegetables.  The  wliole  tendency 
of  affairs  in  the  "VVest  Indies  is  toward  closer 
commercial  relations  with  the  Uniti'd  States  and 
an  improvement  of  languishing  conditions  in  than 
islands,  by  reason  of  the  vitalizing  stimulus  that  !■ 
to  come  from  the  awakened  interest  of  American 
capitalists  and  traders. 
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missioner,  Mr.  Eliot,  had  left  Samoa  by  the  New 
Zealand  route.  The  full  report  of  the  com.- 
miaaionera  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public, 
but  the  main  outlines  of  it  are  pretty  well  known. 
It  ia  an  interesting  fact  that  the  commissioners 
brought  back  with  them  several  thousand  rifles 
which,  at  their  earnest  request,  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  the  followers  of  both  claim- 
ants to  the  kingship.  Since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  commissioners  there  has  been  some  disorder 
in  Samoa,  but  apparently  not  of  a  serious  nature. 
The  kingship  is  to  be  permanently  abolished  by 


(United  States  commlBsloner  to  Samoa.) 

^^  The  United  States  steamship  Badger 
Samoan  arrived  at  San  Francisco  early  in 
Seiritmeni.  ^ygyg^^  having  on  board  the  Hon. 
Bartlett  Tripp,  who  had  represented  the  United 
States,  and  Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  who  had 
been  the  representative  of  Germany  in  the  joint 
high  commission  to  Samoa.     The  British  com- 


unanimous  consent,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute a  white  man  as  governor-genei-al.  The 
work  of  the  commissioners  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded harraonioualy.  In  Germanv  it  is  claimed 
that  the  outcome  is  distinctly  advantageous  to 
that  country.  The  object  of  Germany  is  ulti- 
mately to  obtain  by  honorable  arrangement  with 
England  and  the  United  Stales  the  undivided 
control  of  the  Samoan  group.  Americans  would 
object  to  this  chiefly  because  of  our  possession  of 
the  harbor  of  Pango  Fango  as  a  coaling  station. 
Chief  Justice  Chambers  is  now  in  this  countrv, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  resign  and  not 
return  to  Samoa.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of 
the  Samoan  commissioners  will  be  regarded  as 
a  success  from  both  of  the  two  principal  stand- 
points.   Their  prescribed  task  was,  of  course,  the 
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pacification  of  Samoa  and  tlie  improvement  of  the 
ari'angements  under  whicli  tlie  island  is  governed. 
But  tiieir  indirect  and  far  more  important  duty 
was  that  of  doing  tlioir  work  in  a  way  to  keep 
the  Sanioan  question  from  being  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  relations  of  the  three  groat  na- 
tions which  exercise  a  joint  protectorate  over 
that  petty  archipelago. 

_.    ,,         It  was  to  he  expected  naturally  that 

Tilt  Ntm  ,    ■:  '^  ,  1       a: 

Drtufaa  the  powerful  group  of  general  officers 
TrM.  ^f  ^[jg  j't-ench  army,  whose  own  per- 
sonal fortunes  were  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  should  have  been  prepared  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  before  the  court-martial  at 
Rennes.  The  trial  was  opened  en  August  7, 
and  was  as  public  and  theatrical  as  the  original 
trial  of  Dreyfus  in  December,  1894,  was  secret, 
mysterious,  and  almost  entii-ely  unnoticed.  The 
board  of  officere  constituting  the  court  last  month 
were  of  the  usual  French  military  type,  schooled 
in  the  discipline  and  tradition  of  the  army,  pi'ej- 
udiced  like  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  their 
fellow-ofEcers  against  Dreyfus,  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  great  men  of  the  general  staff  whom 
it  had  always  been  their  habit  of  mini  to  regard 
as  superiors,  entitled  to  implicit  and  unques- 
tioned support  and  obedience  regardless  of  rea- 
sons or  consequences.  This,  however,  could  not 
well  have  been  helped.  The  triumph  for  the 
principle  of  justice  was  gained  when  France  at 
lengtli  consented  to  have  the  question  of  revision 
passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Even  if 
that  tribunal  had,  upon  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, concluded  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
ground  for  giving  Dreyfus  a  new  trial,  the  great 
principle  that  was  at  stake,  of  the  superiority  of 
the  civil  to  the  military  authority  in  time  of 
peace,  would  liave  been  upheld.  Injustice  might 
have  been  done  to  an  individual,  but  that  would 
have  been  due  U>  human  imperfection  and  not  to 
the  denial  of  access  to  the  constituted  means  for 
the  rendering  oi  justice. 

It  is  true  that  the  whole  outside 
FriiKlple  world,  so  far  as  it  has  studied  the 
imoieed.  case  with  intelligence  and  impartiality, 
had  i-eached  tho  moral  conviction  that  Dreyfus 
was  innocent.  And  this  was  true  of  the  minority 
of  the  Ijest  and  fairest  minds  in  !France  also. 
But  it  was  not  primarily  through  any  interest  in 
the  fate  of  a  ]>ai-ticular  individual  that  the  Drey- 
fus case  as-sumci  so  vast  a  plaee  in  tlie  inti'rest 
and  discussion  of  the  world  at  large,  but  Ijccause 
the  issues  involved  in  it  went  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  political  and  moral  constitution  of  the 
French  nation.  Facts  had  come  to  light  whicli 
showed  that  even  if  Dreyfus  were  a  culprit  his 


accusers  had  been  guilty  of  a  series  of  crimes  In 
securing  his  condemnation.  An  accused  oiau 
may  indeed  be  found  to  be  of  rather  unpIeMBDt 
general  character,  and  the  moral  presumption 
that  he  has  committed  crimes  of  fi-'Wic  ^ort  inftv 
amovmt  to  certainty  ;  but  modern  principles  of 
justice  require  that  he  sliall  have  a  fair  and  open 
trial,  and  that  it  convicted  it  must  lie  upon  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  his  guilt  in  the  particular 
matter  for  which  he  is  indicted.  Dreyfus  might 
or  might  not  have  been  a  traitor  to  France,;  but 
the  Court  of  Cassation  found  it  true  that  his 
conviction  had  been  brought  about  upon  evi- 
dence  partly  forged  and  pai-tly  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation  not  adverse  to  tho  accused.  Th* 
court  therefore  gmnted  a  new  trial,  in  whiclt 
the  accusers  of  Dreyfus  would  bo  compelled  to 
meet  tlie  accused  and  his  defenders  in  the  open. 
Dreyfus  was  accordingly  brought  from  Ids  dmi- 
geon  on  Devil's  Island,  and  arriving-  in  Franc* 
on  .July  I  wiis  retained  in  custody  a-  u  French 
ing  trial 


L^  h.^ld 


1  fur 


'I'he 


fiis  case  in  iis  must  decpiv  signilicant  mo|* 
pr.liriral   aspects    had    been   settled   i 
relliTting  honor  njwn  the  French  republic.  Jj 
Court  of   Cassation   had  shown   that  thei^fl 
abundant    reason  for  granting  Drcvfus    a  j 
trial,  and  the  grant  had  accordingly  been  mii^ 
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tnth  The  daily  incidents  in  the  court-room 
"""'  at  Rennes  last  month  were  interesting 
enough,  to  be  siire ;  but  they  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  transient  importance. 
France  is  a  civilized  nation  with  noble  codes  of 
law  and  a  highly  trained  body  of  lawyers. 
French  trials  are,  however,  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  many  aspects  of  tliem  seem  worse  tjian 
ridiculous  to  tliose  accustomed  to  the  methods  of 
.  tiie  United  States  and  England.  Thus  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  Dreytus  trial  were  in  tlie  main  given 
freedom  to  tell  what  they  knew  in  their  own  way, 
and  were  allowed  to  assert  their  opinions,  beliefs, 
prejudices,  dislikes,  and  emotional  points  of  view 
as  if  tiiese  were  really  matteraof  evidence.  Un- 
der our  rulings  such  digressions  would  be  severe- 
ly repressed  as  irrelevant.  And  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  method  is  bo  superior  to  the 
French  in  all  respects.  Our  rules  of  evidence 
are  so  technical  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice  are  wholly  defeated 
because  a  really  significant  thing,  which  a  wit- 
ness would  be  glad  to  state  and  which  would 
clear  up  the  case,  is  ruled  out.  In  an  American 
trial  the  lawyers  seem  to  be  playing  a  certain  kind 


let  counsel  lor  Dreyfus.) 


of  game,  with  the  judpe  as  umpire,  under  elaborate 
and  extremely  technical  rules  which  nobody 
can  hope  ahoKi>lher  to  understand  except  the  pro 
fessionals.  The  witness  must  under  no  cir 
stances  tell  in  his  own  way  what  he  really  kn 
thinks,  or  feels  about  the  case,  biit  must  answer 
the  lawyer's  questions  in  ways  which  do  not 
late  the  technical  rules  of  evidence.      In  Fri 


however,  it  is  the  judge,  not  the  opposing  coun- 
sel, who  conducts  the  trial,  and  what  the  judge 
wants  of  each  witness  is  the  revelation  of  what- 
ever may  be  in  that  witness'  mind  respecting 
the  subject  under  investigation.  It  tlien  becomes 
the  subsequent  business  of  the  magistrate  to  get 
at  such  grains  of  legal  evidence  as  may  be  found 
in  the  chaff  of  the  witness'  rambling  discourse. 
It  would  be  a  rather  bold  proposition  to  assert 
that  under  our  American  method  substantial  jus- 
tice is  rendered  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases 
than  under  the  French  method.  In  the  Drey- 
fus case  liberty  allowed  to  witnesses  on  the  one 
side  was  allowed  in  about  the  same  measure  to 
those  on  the  other. 

The  utem  t  "^''^  ''''^'  readied  a  point  of  extreme 
to  Kill       excitement  when  on   August    14  an 

Labori,  the  distinguished  counsel  for  Dreyfus, 
who  had  made  so  brilliant  a  reputation  as  Zola's 
lawyer  wiien  the  novelist  was  on  trial  for  having 
libeled  the  military  accusers  of  Dreyfus.  The 
pistol  wound  inflicted  upon  Labori  as  he  was 
walking  toward  the  place  of  trial  did  not  prove 
fatal.  The  court  was  requested  to  postpone  the 
trial  for  a  few  days,  on  the  ground  that  Labori 
would  be  able  to  appear  again  the  next  week. 
Tiie  refusal  of  the  court  to  adjourn  was  inter- 
preted in  opposite  ways.  According  to  one  view 
tiiis  refusal  was  a  sign  of  the  obdurate  prejudice 
of  the  court  against  the  prisoner  and  the  deter- 
mination to  find  him  guilty  at  any  hazard.  The 
other  view  was  that  t'..e  court  had  made  up  its 
mind  in  any  case  to  acquit  Dreyfus,  and  there- 
fore did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  await  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  the  lawyers  tor  the  defense. 
There  was  no  solid  ground,  of  course,  for  either 
inference.  The  whole  French  nation  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  unrest  over  the  trial,  and 
.  it  is  probable  enough  that  President  Loubet  and 
Prime  Minister  Wal  deck -Rousseau  thought  it 
best  that  the  hearing  of  the  testimony  on  both 
sides  should  be  continued  without  interruption, 
in  order  the  sooner  to  relieve  the  nation  of  the 
painful  strain  of  suspense.  It  was  understood 
that  Labori  could  cross-examine  when  he  reap- 
peared a  few  days  later. 

ji^^  The  chief  element  of  serious  danger 
Condition  of  in  the  situation  lay  in  the  alliance  of 
fraant.  f,]^^^  one  may  call  the  conservative 
interests  which  preferred  not  to  go  into  the  mer- 
its of  the  matter  at  all,  but  to  cling  to  the  view 
that  the  army  must  be  defended  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  the  safely  alike  o£  church  and  state  re- 
quired the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus  for  the 
avoidance  of  dreaded  alternatives.     It  was  felt 
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that  one  alternative  must  be  such  a  stirring  up  of 
scandals  in  high  Beats  of  military  administration 
as  might  lead  to  war  or  excesaive  civil  disorder 
There  were  rumors  of  plots  and  counter  plots 
honeycombing  Fiance  in  a  manner  too  comph 
cated  to  lie  comprehended,  inuth  less  to  be  an 
alyzed  or  set  forth  in  a  diagram  It  is  permis 
sible  tobehG\e  that  these  alleged  plots  against 
the  repubhc  amounted  to  \erv  little  ,  but  it  was 
also  well  that  the  present  strong  repubbcan  ad 
ministration  of  tlie  country  should  be  on  the 
alert.  A  good  many  arrests  were  made  of 
chronic  agitatois  like  Paul  Deroulede  and  certain 
well-known  ad)ierents  of  the  monarchical  pre- 
tenders. But  ill  these  modern  times  a  large  and 
formidable  movement  against  a  government  like 
that  of  the  French  republic  would  certainly 
show  itself  in  signs  very  much  more  grave  than 
the  performances  of  theatrical  and  shallow  per- 
sons like  Deroulede.  The  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Labori  was  probably  part  of  a  plot,  although 
that  remains  to  be  definitely  shown.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  opponents  of  Dreyfus  were 
not  moved  primarily  by  any  motive  of  malignity. 
They  are  themselves  a  paclt  of  criminals  desper- 
ately trying  to  cover  up  their  own  guilt.  Hav- 
ing adopted  the  plan  of  saving  themselves  by 
sacrificing  Dreyfus,  they  have  from  time  to  time 
for  several  years  past  resorted  to  various  ad- 
ditional crimes  as  their  ugly  plight  has  made  it 


seem  to  them  necessary.  Thus  the  attempt  to 
kill  Labori  seems  to  have  been  in  tlio  interest  of 
General  Mercier,  whose  testimony  against  Drey- 
fus was  to  be  subjected  to  Labori's  examination. 


accuBera  of 
irn  testiBe^H 

that  to  th^H 
tself  to  dll^l 
s —  n  amely^^B 


f/  uns  *'*"^  °^  ^^^  most  important  witni 
In  tke  before  the  court- martial  was  M. 
Drama.  inier-P^rier,  the  ex-president  of 
republic,  whose  testimony  was  extremely 
aging  to  General  Mercier  and  the  accu» 
Dreyfus.  Colonel  Picquart  in  his  turn  testiBi 
for  Dreyfus  with  a  force  and  weight  that  to 
unprejudiced  would  seem  enough  of  itself  to  di 
pose  of  what  three  ex-war  ministers — namelyV 
Generals  Billot,  Zurlinden,  and  Cavaignac — had' 
previously  said  on  the  other  aide,  not  to  meatioa 
Generals  Boisdefire,  Roget,  and  Mercier.  The 
result  of  the  trial  cannot  be  stated  in  thia 
of  the  Review,  which  goes  to  press  before 
end  is  reached.  But  the  balance  of  prol 
would  all  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  vindii 
of  the  accused  and  the  support  of  the  legal 
inga  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  will  OOt^ 
necessity  make  Dreyfus  a  popular  hero.  T~ 
is  very  little  in  his  career  or  personality  to 
the  people  of  France  to  hi 
be  a  mau  who  had  been  i 
vindicated.  But  if  poetii 
Colonel  Picquart  will  be  re 
finest  figures  the  French 
modern  times,  andhisadvam 
lie  has  shown  magnificent  qualities  of  moffti: 
physical  courage.  Labori,  the  talented  aod 
quent  lawyer,  still  under  forty  and  of  vij 
health,  may  hope  for  a  great  public 
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The  absorbiDg  question  of  the  past 
the  Tnat'aal  month  in  England  has  been  that  of 
(j-Mt/oB.  jj,Q  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  South  African  republic,  ordinarily  known 
as  die  Transvaal.  The  administration  of  Lord 
Saliabury  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain OS  colonial  minister  has  been  steadily  and 
apt^ressively  approaching  the  point  of  coercing 
the  South  African  republic  into  shaping  its  in- 
ternal policy  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  British  Government.  The 
real  situation  ought  by  this  time  to  be  well  un- 
derstood. The  excuse  for  British  interference 
is  the  so-called  grievances  of  British  subjects 
living  in  the  Transvaal ;  but  this  is  onJy  a  pre- 
text. The  time  has  come  when  the  British  im- 
perialists wish — in  effect,  at  least — to  add  the 
Transvaal  to  British  South  Africa.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  far-reaching  imperialists  like 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  find  the  existence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal as  an  independent  republic  exceedingly  det- 
rimental to  their  industrial  and  commercial  as 
well  as  their  political  projects.  They  do  not  like 
to  seize  the  Transvaal  by  blunt  and  brutal  con- 
quest. That  would  seem  as  inexcusable  as  would 
be   the  seizure  of  Switzerland  by  France  or  of 


Barnato.) 


Holland  by  Germany.  They  have  therefore  for  a 
considerable  time  been  trying  to  find  grievances, 
and  they  have  been  industriously  magnifying 
mole-bills  into  mountains.  The  attempt  waa 
made  a  few  years  ago,  with  or  without  the 
connivance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  British 
Government  in  England  and  the  British  author- 
ities in  South  Africa,  to  overthrow  the  South 
African  republic  by  a  carefully  planned  military 
invasion  led  by  Dr.  Jameson,  which  was  to  act 
in  concert  with  an  uprising  on  the  part  of  a  great 
host  of  adventurers  in  Johannesburg  and  the 
adjacent  mining  districts.  Tliese  people  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  pay  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  mining  syndicates  controlled 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  other  allied  interests. 
Tbe  conspiracy  failed  through  the  vigilance  of 
the  Transvaal  authorities.  The  British  Govern- 
ment went  through  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  which 
turned  out  a  "whitewash"  and  a  farce.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  since  been  more  than  ever  de- 
termined to  overthrow  the  Boers.  The  policy 
entered  upon  has  been  to  take  the  ground  that 
the  very  men  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  Trans- 
vaal republic  should  be  admitted  on  easy  terms 
to  the  electoral  franchise. 
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P«rtlt,  '^''^'^  ""^  P''"I''^  '"  KiiKiaiuI,  for. 
In  tuiiatpiy,  who  see  tliu  thing  in  its  truf 
Eafiaia.  ijjj]|t  a,]d  are  exprossiiiji;  theiiistUvps 
with  vigor.  The  so-callod  by-eloetions  have  of 
late  sliown  an  imrrcasing  tPmleiicj'  Uiwanl  the 
return  swing  of  tlip  pi'uiliiluiii  from  the  Con- 
Bervaiive  to  the  I^ilieral  side.  The  time  is  ap- 
proacliing  for  a  general  election  in  England,  and 


lljmrton). 

all  tliat  i 
away  fn. 


aporBlion."- 


waiitins  for  a  great  popular  movement 
I  ihi'  Tories  is  a  really  strong  Liberal 
lejider.  The  i-eeent  session  of  Parliament,  which 
eiiTiie  to  an  end  early  in  Angnst,  was  noted  princi- 
ptillv  f.ir  ils  dis]«isiticin  to  doh'  out  ajipropriationB 
fi,r  (-hnvch.  !;i'h<«ils,  and  the  relief  of  the  clergy  of 
thi'  rwiuljliahnrc'nt,  and  to  a.lvanco  measures 
favi>nihle  to  the  aristoeratif  landlords  and  mnnici- 
jial  niomnHjlisti' i)f  the  n-alin.  Ijord  Salisbury, 
vvlio  in  private  life  is  a  devotee  of  chemistry,  is 
ie|irf'!Jeiiii'd  tiy  Sir  John  Tcnniel's  cartoon  in 
I'-ii.'-h  aw  fast,  dissipating  the  Conservative  niajor- 
ily  by  his  nripopnlar  programme. 


In  spite  of  some  widely  circulated 
^Bna^m/  rumcjrs  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  to 
Co««™..  i„.  snj.posed  that  then''  is  any  imnie- 
diiite  likelihood  of  the  bn^aking  off  of  the  alliance 
l.<4weun  Franee  and  Hnssia.  The  splendid  serv- 
ices and  record  of  the  Kivnch  delcgali-s  at  the 
Czar's  jioace  conference  were  certainly  promo- 


tive of  the  alliance.  The  French  foreign  min- 
ister sf^veral  weeks  ago  made  a  sudden  and  m;*^ 
terious  visit  to  St.  I'etersburg.  Tlie  Londoii 
'J'imes  gave  ciirrency  to  the  report  t)iat  this 
was  for  no  less  a  reason  than  to  persuado  tit 
Czar  to  give  up  his  plan  of  abdicating  in  farorof 
his  brother,  the  (irand  Duke  Michael,  who  ii 
the  direct  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Czar'a  Md 
younger  brother  the  (irand  Huke  George,  wha 
was(Varevit<h,  died  on  July  10  at  his  dutnt 
and  seLluded  home  in  the  (  antasns  MountaOL 
He  was  three  tears  )onngerthan  his  brother,  lbs 
present  Knipeioi,  and  died  at  tin  age  of  Vvnutf- 
eight  lie  had  been  a  consumptive  for  aetHtt 
jean,  and  hud  li\eO  in  the  Cbucbsus  region  te 
tlinialic  reabOMs  We  publish  elsewhere  in  drii 
numliLr  a  little  '■ketch  of  his  personality  and  fUt, 
by  an  English  lad)  vtho  was  one  of  his  iw%^- 
]>ors  and  uiiiniate  fiiends  at  ^bbas-Taiiii& 
The  artide  is  an  unusual  one  in  that  it  porti^sa 
niom1>er  of  the  imperiai  Hussiaii  family  from  .Am 
intimate  and  personal  standpoint  The  proMBl 
heir  to  the  Rus.°ian  throne  is  the  Graad  I>Qk» 
Michael,  who  will  be  twenty  one  years  of  age  fn 
December  The  death  of  his  brother  Oeorge  ii 
said  to  have  depressed  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  ymj 
greatly,  an<l  it  is  also  the  common  opinion  m 
Europe  that  the  Emperor  finds  the  burden  of  hie 
official  cares  extremely  lieavj  and  irksome.  The 
Kiissian  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  for  the 
past  hundred  years  has  Ijeen  that  of  "  regolar 
descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with 
preference  of  male  o\er  female  heirB."  The 
Czar  was  married  almost  five  years  ago,  and  a 
thinl  daughter  was  born  several  weeks  ago,  bat 
the  hoped-for  son  lias  not  appeanid.  The  C^ar'a 
confttrence  at  The  Hague  has  justified  lbs  exist- 
ence, and  now  it  is  said  that  the  Czar  has  in  con- 
templation another  gathering  of  the  nations  to 
revise  the  Herlin  treaty  and  deal  with  the  Ai^ 
menian  and  Macedonian  questione,  and  othei 
matt^'rs  affecting  the  races  actually  or  nominallr 
Enbject  to  Turkey.  This  project  is  surely  worth 
the  (.'zar's  efforts. 

.  Tly  far  the  most  far  reaching  in  fm- 

e«(ttemCA/miportaiice  of  all  the  foreign   news  of 

""'''''■'""■    the  iHi.-t  month  is  that  which  declaiM 

tl;at  a  lirni  alliance  lias  at  length  been  formed  b». 

tween    .lajian    and    China,   uinler   the   terms   of 

whii-h  the  Japanese  will  i-ndeavor  t<i  show  Aair 

neighljors  and  kinsmen  how  to  organlM 

elop  the  cnijnre  fur  the  purposes  of  mod- 

Insiry    and    modern     li^Iiting.      NotUw 

le  more  natural  than  this  alliance,  whlA 

i<led   to  checkmate  the  rapid  advanooof 

anil  to  give  halt  to  the  movement  for  As 

n  of  the  Cliini'se  empire. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  July  31  to  ^UijhiiI  SO, 


THE  FIOHTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

July  32.— The  ttanaport  Zealandla  Brrivea  at  Manila 
with  regnforcemeots. 

July  24. — The  transport  Shfridan  Arrives  at  Manila 
with  reenforcements. 

July  25. — General  Otis  proclaims  a  provisionai  gov- 
ernment for  the  island  of  Neicoa. 

July  26.— The  Filipino  garrisKm  at  Calamba  is  de- 
feated by  an  expedition  of  General  Hall's  troops,  incluil- 
ing  parts  of  the  Washington  regiment  of  volunteers 
and  of  the  Tiventy-flrst  Infantry,  Hamilton's  mountain 
Imttery,  150  cavalrymen,  and  the  army  gunboats  Napl- 
dnn  and  Oe»te:  the  town  is  taken  with  a  lo!isof  4killed 
and  11 '.vounded,  the  attack  being  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  General  Lawlon. 

July  80. — In  a  fight  with  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calamba  a  detachment  o(  General  Hall's  troops  suffers 
a  loss  of  T  killed  and  '23  wounded. 

August  9.— General  MacArthur's  forces  at  San  Fer- 
nando move  against  the  Insurgents ;  a  battery  of  the 
Flt>t  Artillery  shells  Baeolor  on  the  left,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Infantry  attacking  from  the  rear  and  driving  the 
rebels  out ;  the  main  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  the 
Iowa  regiment,  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-second  ftifantry,  under  General 
WheatoD,  on  the  right,  and  the  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirty-sixth  Infantry,  under  General  Liscum,  on  the 
left,  advance  steadily,  pouring  a  heavy  (ire  on  the 
rebels,  who  hold  their  trenches  for  a  time,  but  soon  re- 
treat in  disorder  ;  casualties,  5  killed  and  31  wounded. 


Augm^t  10. — General  MacArthur's  forces  take  posses- 
sion of  the  towns  of  Guagua,  Bncoior,  and  Santa  Hitii. 

August  11.— The  town  of  Angeles  is  flred  and  aban- 
doned by  the  Filipinos. 

August  13.— Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young's  brigade  occupies 

San  Mateo  ;  American  loss,  3  killed  and  13  wounded 

The  insurgenlji  unsuccessfully  attack  San  Luis,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  near  Calumpit,  which  is  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry  ;  Americau 
loss,  1  killed  and  '2  wounde^l, 

August  IT.— The  War  Department  orders  the  enlist- 
ment  of  ten  new  regiments  o(  volunteers  for  service  in 
the  Philippines ;  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  are  ap- 
pointed ...Angeles  is  attacked  by  800  insurgents,  but 
the  Twelfth  Regiment  defends  the  place  suecesfcfully. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

July  23.- Eliliu  Root,  of  New  York,  accepts  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  War  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet. 

July  ST. — Kentucky  Populists  nominate  John  G.  Blair 
for  governor  and  indorse  the  Barker-Don  nelly  national 
ticket. 

July  28. — Attorney-General  Griggs  renders  opinions 
defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  War  Department 
in  the  granting  of  franchises  in  Porto  Rico. 

July  31. — Secretnry  Alger  issues  a  statement  in  reply 
H  of  his  management  of  the  War  Depart- 


August  I.— Secretary  Root  assumes  his  duties  at  the 
War  Department. 

August  2.— Iowa  Republicans  renominate  Gov.  Leblie 
M.  Shaw  and  the  other  StBte  officers  and  adoptaplat- 
form  indorsing  the  gold  standard,  declaring  against 
trusts,  and  approving  territorial  expansion  and  the  acts 
of  the  national  administration An  an ti-Goebel  con- 
ference at  Lexington,  Ky.,  attended  by  about  400  dele- 
gates, demands  the  renomlnation  of  Bryan  and  calls 
for  an  Independent  Democratic  State  convention  to 
nominate  candidates  for  State  oifices  to  run  against  the 
ticket  nominated  at  Louisville  in  June. 

August  T.— Gold  Democrats  control  the  organization 
of  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  State  Committee. 

August  13. — Richard  Croker,  of  New  York,  the  Tam- 
many leaoer,  declares  for  Bryan  and  "anti-imperial- 
August  le.— The  anti-Goebel  Democrats  of  Kentucky 
nominate  ex-Gov.  John  Young  Brown  for  governor  and 

indorse  Bryan Iowa  Democrats  nominate  Frederick 

K  White  for  governor  ;  the  nomination  la  indorsed  by 
the  Populists. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  35. — Lord  Welby  delivers  the  chairman's  annual 
address  on  the  work  of  the  London  county  council. 

July  fl6.— During  discussion  of  the  army  bill  In  the 
Spanish  Senate  General  Weyler  warns  the  government 
of  impending  revolution  —  President  Heureaux.  of  the 
republic  of  San  Domingo,  is  assaBsinat«d The  new 
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franchise  law  of  the  South  Africaa  republic  is  promul- 
gated  Geoeral  de  Negrier  fs  removed  from  his  in- 

s[>ectarship  of  the  French  iirniy  nnd  \\\v  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Wnr ;  General  Pellieux,  the  mili- 
tary governor  ot  Piivijs  is  tnin  if  erred  to  a  distant  corn- 
July  27. — The  referendum  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
on  AuHtraliisinn  fe<1eratiou  results  in  a  great  majority 
in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Auiiust  1.— Tlionms  Itairi  is  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

Aiigust  3. — Two  accimipliees  In  the  assassination  of 
President  Heure«iix,  of  tlie  repuiilie  of  San  Uoniingo, 
are  arrested  and  Hliot. 

August  5. — M.  de  Sniet  de  Xajer  hucceeds  in  forming 
a  Belgian  cabinet. 

August  7-— Tlie  second  court -mnrliHl  trial  of  Alfred 
Dreyfus,  a  cnpUiin  In  tlie  Creiieh  army,  is  begun  at 
Rennes. 

August  8.— In  the  Britisli  House  of  Common.^  the 
secretary  of  Htate  fur  India  say.i  chat  the  government 

has  fully  decided  on  the  gold  stiiiidard  for  India The 

Volksraad  of  the  South  African  republic  passes  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  empowering  the  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  war  to  call  on  every  inhabitant  tc 
assist  in  the  defense  of  tlie  stiite. 

August  B. — Tlie  British  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

August  10.— President  Ixiuliet,  of  France,  signs  a 
decree  fixing  tlie  bounties  of  exported  sugars  for  the 
season  of  IMn-1'JX). 

August  11.— The  Dreyfus  court-martial  completes  the 
examination  of  the  secret  dowicr. 

August  13,— Ex-President  Casimir  Pirier  and  General 
Mercier  testify  in  the  Dreyfus  court-martial  proceed- 
ings  M,  Paul  D^roulede  is  arrested  and  lodged  in 

prison  in  Paris. 

August  U,— The  Peruvian  Congress  approves  the  re- 
cent elections  and  proclaims  Seflor  Eiiuardo  Romana  as 
president  and  Seilores  Alzamora  and  Bresani  as  first 

and  second  vice-presidents,  respectively An  attempt 

1b  made  to  assassinate  Maltre  IiHborl,  counsel  for  Drey- 
fus, at  R«uues. 

August  15. — Anti-Semitic  rioting  takes  place  in  Paris. 

August  16. — The  Belgian  Chaml>er  of  Deputies  adopts 
(our  out  of  six  of  the  government's  electoral  propo- 
sals  The  application  of  Ureyfus'  counsel  for  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  l)ecause  of  the  shooting  of  Maltre 
Labori  is  refused. 

August  17. — Colonel  Picquart  and  M.  Bertulus  give 
testimony  at  Rennes  tending  to  exculpate  Dreyfus  from 
the  charge  of  treason. 

August  30, — Anarchist  and  socialist  rioters  In  Paris 
break  into  churches  and  cunimit  many  acts  of  violence. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


July  33. — Tiie  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana  are  signed  at 
Washington  ;  President  McKinley  publishes  the  reci- 
procity agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  that  he  has  no  hope  of  settling  the 


boundary  dispute  with  the  United  States  by 

July  34.— The  reciprocity  treaty  l>etween   the  lAriM 

States  and  France  is  signed  at  Washington Ql 

Britain   hands  over  the  government   of  Crete  to 

July  ^ — Atameetingof  the  }^iim< 
lioth  parties  sign  an  agreement  abotishlliH  the 
ami  the  odice  of  president  and  SKreeing  to  an 
trator,  with  a  legislative  council  of  three  tripartita  im- 

July  38.— President  Pierola,  of  Peru,  nDnoaapM  Ik 
acceptance  by  his  goverumentot  the  Washington  pMtf 
convention. 

August  4,— The  United  States  minister  to  Haiti  fr 
itiaiids  rejiaration  for  the  recent  violaUon  of  the  ___._. 

can  legation The  Interparliamentary  ConferBODB  tf 

Christiania,  Norway,  declares  In  favor  of  the 
ot  private  property  at  sea, 

August  8,— The  South  African  republic  rvjecta  Qitat 
Britain's  proposal  for  a  joint  inquiry  into  the  mUiind- 

August  10. — The  presitlents  of  Argentina  aiid 
discuss  South  American  Internatiunul  policies  at  a  tea-  " 
quet  in  Bio  Janeiro. 

August  15.— The  Czar  of  Russin  declares  Tallen-'Wu 

an   open   port   for  all  nations (ii>n.   Sir    KTedcrict 

Walker  is  placed  in  conimand  of  ihe  British  farottln 
South  Africa. 

August  ID, — The  Congress  of  Zinnists  at  Basle,  Swit 
zerland,  rejects  the  proposal  of  the  A 
for  the  colonization  of  Jews  on  the  Uliincl  of  Cypi 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE   HAOUKj 

July  30.— Com  mission  No,  I  votf^ 
phyxlating  shells  and  expanding  bi 
tions  represented  vote  against  t)ii-lr  nsc  exceptQ 
Britain  and  the  United  States  ^Portugal  absta~ 

Commission  No.  3  meets  and  t:ets  through  t 

ond  reading  of  the  first  twenty-nine  articles  of  t' 
eral  project  of  arbitration ;   M.   llou 
impressive  speech. 

July  33.— Commission  No.  3  biL-et? 
articles  are  read  a  second  time;   (he  KoumaniaJ 
Greek  governments  withdraw  th>-ir  uhjectionai 
slight  alteration  being  made  in  Arlir 

July  34,— Article  37  on  arbitration  is  discuBsed  Jh 
conference. 

July  35.- Article  37  in  the  arbitralio 
adopted   without    modillcatiou ;    the    United  t, 
delegates,  however,  make  a  declaration  that  D< 
it  shall  be  construed  to  require  the   United  i 
America, to  depart  from  tlielr  traditional  att^l 
not  interfering  in  Eurojiean  affnirs  ;  it  is  d 
the  co[iventio[is  to  be  concliideil   by  the  st 
sented  at  the  conference  are  to  remain  open  fttt'B 
ture  until  December  31,  181». 

July  36, — The  question  of  adniitli 
others  than  the  states  represeuterl  at  the  Comii^ 
daction  is  considered.   . 

July  37.- The   Comm  de  Rfdnntion  discuN 
acte  fiwil;   the  question  of  subiequi: 
still  undecided;  the  plenary   couferei 
the  presidency  of  M.  de  Staal ;  tln'  pi 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  wiir  and  tbe  appl|a[| 


RECORD  Op  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


of  the  GeDeva  Convention  to  nnval  warfare  are  renil  and 
defliiitely  adopted. 

July  38.— The  plenary  conference  sits  and  unani- 
mously adopts  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  Llie  Comiti 
de  Rfdactlon. 

July  39.— The  conterencs  ia  brought  to  a  close  :  the 
signature  of  the  various  documents  takes  place  ;  the 
convention  on  arbitration  Is  signed  at  once  by  16 
powers,  that  for  the  adoption  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  naval  warfare  by  15,  the  acte  final  of  the  confer- 
ence by  all  the  26  states  represented  ;  speeches  are 
delivered  by  Baron  de  Staal,  Count  MUnster,  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  Baron  d'E^ton  rue  lies ;  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  of  Holland  to  the  Pope  and  his  reply  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace  conference  are  read. 


OTHEI 


OCCURRENCES  OP  THE   MONTH. 


July  ai.— United  States  Minister  Harris  gives  a  din- 
ner to  Admiral  Dewey  at  Trieste An  explosion  on 

board  the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  BuUfinch  la 
the  Solent  kills  10  men.. ..In  a  sUtement  issued  at 
Washington  the  charges  of  the  American  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Manila  are  denied  by  General  Otis 
—  Five  Italians  implicated  in  a  murder  are  lynched  in 

July  22. — Oxford  and  Cambridge  athletes  defeat  rep- 
resentatives of  Yale  and  Harvard  in  five  out  of  nine 

contest*  —  The  Wagner  festival  at  Bayreuth  opens 

The  militia  are  called  out  to  protect  life  and  property 


(President  of  Tulane  Uulrerslty.  New  Orleans.) 


(The  new  president  of  the  Uolverflity  Of  Iowa.) 

and  BQppress  disorder  in  connection  with  the  Cleveland 
street-railroad  strike- 
July  33 —An  explosion  on  an  Austrian  torpedo-boat 
kills  5  men... .A  grain-elevator  Are  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
causes  a  loss  extimated  at  tl,0(H>,000. 

Julya5.—Thenew  British  Hrst-cl  ass  battleship  Vcnge~ 
once  is  launched.... The  battleship  Suffren,  of  13,500 
tons  displacement,  the  largest  ship  of  the  French  navy, 
islauncbed  at  Brest.... The  Villa  MaHe  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal suspends  payment. 

July  36.— A  destructive  fire  visita  the  ancient  town 

of  Marienburg,   in  Prussia About  40.000  workmen 

and  employers  hold  a  demonstration  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  petition  the  Argentine  tJovernment  (or  the  protec- 
tion of  national  industries. 

July  37. — In  a  collision  on  the  river  Volga  between 
a  Russian  cargo  ship  and  a  passenger  steamer  156  per- 
sons are  drowned The  Michigan  iron  mines  and  lake 

vessels  of  M.  A,  Hanna  &  Co.  are  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company. 

July  30.— Two  aeronauts  cross  the  English  Channel 
from  Liondon  to  Dieppe,  reaching  an  attitude  of  13,000 
feet.. ..Yellow  fever  breaks  out  in  the  National  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Hampton,  Va The  Harriman  Alas- 
kan scientific  expedition  returns  to  Seattle,  Wash 

Two  automobiles  beat  an  express  train  between  Paris 
and  St.  Malo,  B'rance,  covering  the  distance  of  2311  miles 
in  7  hours  and  35  minutes. 

July  31. —Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British  ambassador 

to  the  United  States,  is  raised  to  the  peerage The 

archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  give  judgment 
against  the  legality  of  the  use  of  incense  and  proces- 
sional lights  in  the  Church  of  England. 

August  1. —Emperor  William's  yacht  Jlf  eteor  wins  the 
Queen's  cup  at  the  Cowes  regatta,  defeating  Brft'ni- 

nta More  than  3,000  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  Sonora, 

Mexico,   are  reported  in  arms   against  the   Mexican 
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Grovemment. ...General  Ludlow,  military  governor  of 
Havana,  issues  an  order  suppressing  El  ReconcetitradOj 
a  Cuban  newspaper. 

August  8. — The  town  of  Grotlno,  Russia,  lias  a  serious 
visitation  of  fire. 

August  5.— Generals  Toral  and  Pareja,  on  trial  by 
court-martial  at  Madrid  for  surrendering  Santiago  de 
Cuba  Uy  the  United  States,  are  acquitted  by  a  majority 
of  1  vote  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  on  the  orders 

of  their  superiors In  a  collision  between  two  express 

trains  at  Juvisy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  17  persons  are  killed 
and  73  injured. 

August  6. — The  collapse  of  a  ferry  dock  at  Mt.  Desert, 
Maine,  causes  the  drowning  of  30  persons Thirty  per- 
sons are  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  trolley  ciir  from  a  trestle 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

August  8. — A  tidal  wave  bursts  into  the  bay  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  damaging  cars,  locomotives ,  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  $1,000,000. ..  .The  British  bat- 
tleship San8  Parcll  sinks  the  ship  Eatft  Lothian  in 

collision  oflf  the  Lizard Hurricanes  sweep  over  the 

West  Indies  ;  great  damage  is  done  in  Porto  Rico, 
where  2,000  lives  are  lost ;  ffx)d  supplies  are  totally  de- 
stroyed and  great  suffering  results. 

August  9. — In  the  wreck  of  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
fast  express  from  Montreal  to  Ottawji,  near  St.  Poly- 
carpe,  5  persons  are  killed  outright  and  4  fatally  in- 
jured. 

August  10.— Mexican  troops  under  General  Torres 
engage  the  Yaqui  Indians,  killing  87  and  losing  10 
Mexicans. 

August  11.— Secretary  Root  issues  an  appeal  for  aid 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  storm  in  Porto  Rico. 

August  18.— The  Olympia,  with  Admiral  Dewey  on 
board,  arrives  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 

August  14.— An  international  lawn-tennis  tourna- 
ment begins  at  Hamburg. 

Augu.st  15. — President  McKinley  addresses  the  Cath- 
olic Summer  School  on  Lake  Champlain The  annual 

meet  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  opens  in 
Boston. 

August  18. — Twenty-five  miners  lose  their  lives  in  a 
colliery  disaster  in  Wales Howard  Blackburn  com- 
pletes his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  from  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  to  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  a  three-ton  cutter. 

OBITUARY. 

July  21.— Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  the  well-known 
orator  and  agnostic,  66  (see  page  317). 

July  24.— Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege a  Universalist  clergyman  and  educator  of  note,  95 


Nicholas  Ruggenliach,  builder  of  the  Rig^  Railwmj, 

in  Switzerland. 

July  25.— Gideon  J.  Tucker,  ex-secretary  of  state  of 
New  York,  73. 

July  26. — President  Ulysses  Heureaux,  of  the  Repnb* 

lie  of  San  Domingo,  53  (see  page  355). 

July  27.— Prof.  Abel  G.  Hopkin.s,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 55. 

.July  29. — Gen.  Antonio  Guzman-Bianco,  ex-president 
of  Venezuela,  69. 

July  31. — Sir  James   David  Edgar,   speaker   of    the 

Canadian  House  of  Commons,  58 Dr.  Daniel  Garrison 

Brinton,   a   well-known    ethnologist,   02 Mrs.    Kate 

Chjise  Sprague,  of  Washington,  D.  C-.,  59. 

August  2. — Toyo  Morimuia,  one  of  the  pioneer  Jap- 
anese   merchants    of    America,   45 Gen.     Rufus    R. 

Dawes,  of  the  ''  iron   Briga<le,"  a  former   member  of 

Congress  fnmi  Ohio,  61 ]^)uis  Tirman,  member  of 

the  French  Senate  and  formerly  governor  of  Alg:eriay0S. 

Augusts. — Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
commanded  a  battery  in  tlie  Confederate  service,  75. 

August  4. — Kt.  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis  Lloyd,  formerly 
bishop  of  Bangor,  Wales,  5<i. 

August  5. — William  Richards,  a  leading  authority  on 
questitms  connected  with  the  United  StJit^s  intemnl 
revenue  service  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, 80. 

August  7. — Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  Gla*igow,  68. 

August  8. — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Lamson,  president 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  JPorel^ga 

Missions,  56 Ex-Gov.  William  Yates  Atkinaon,   of 

Georgia,  44. 

August  9.— A.ssociate  Justice  Charles  P.  James,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (retired),  81. 

August  10.— Rev.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Barrows,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  53 Amos  Perry,  secretary  of  the  Rhode 

Island  Historical  Society,  87. 

August  11.— Dr.  Charles   Janeway  Stilly  formerly 

provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  80 n^n. 

Edmund  Lafayette  Hardcastle,  a  veteran  of  the  TWTft^ 
can  War,  75. 

August  13.— Rev.  Aloise  Russell  Nevins,  of  the 
raunity  of  Pan  list  Fathers.  46. 

August  16.— Prof.  Rol)ert  Wilhelm  Eberhard 
the  eminent  German  chemist,  88. 

August  18.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Butler,  a  missioiuury 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  80. 

August  19.— Gen.  Thomas  A.  Davies,  of  New  York,  SQL ' 

August  20.— Gen.  Charles  W.  Blair,  of  Kansas  City,  VL 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 


FOR  this  month  the  following  important  conven- 
tions and  gatherings  have  been  announced:  The 
League  of  American  Municipalities,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
oil  September  li)-22 ;  the  conference  on  "trusts"  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chi- 
cago, on  September  13-16 ;  the  conference  of  governors 
and  attorneys-general  of  States  called  by  Governor  Say- 
ers,  of  Texas,  to  consider  the  subject  of  "  trusts,"  at  St. 
Louis,  on  September  20  ;  the  American  Social  Science 
As.sociation,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  September  4-8  ;  the 


National  Prison  Association,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
tember  23-27 ;  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubliOi  life 
Philadelphia,  on  September  4-9  ;  the  International 


gregational  Council,  at  Boston,  on  September  JXHKs^ 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance,  at  Washington,  D.  O^. 
on  September  26-October  (> ;  the  United  Boys'  Brigade- 
of  America,  at  Boston,  on  September  22-23. 

In  England  the  most  notable  gathering  of  the  montll 
will  be  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  fortha.-^ 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Dover,  on  September  l&i    '  ^' 


•  -  -.' 


*   *: 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


THE  American  cartoonliits  are  Inclined 
to  take  the  Alaskan  boundary  ques- 
tion rather  humorously.  People  in  Can- 
ada., on  the  other  hand,  view  it  in  a  far 
spirit.  It  ouBht  uot  to  be 
f  ilifHcult,  to  establish  what  v/an  realty 
Q  the  line  nas  agreed  upon  be- 
tween England  and  Kussia  in  1825,  The 
t  make  any  trouble,  how- 
^  will  either  be  settled  by 
diploiiiHcy  or  else  it  will  be  arbitrated.  The 
it  can  be  disposed  of  the  better  it 
;  tor  a  good  many  people  who  are 
ir  lessdireetlj  affected.  The  United 
States  and  England  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  advocating  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  that  they  must  not  bo  too  long  in 
giving  the  world  the  example  at  closing  up 
r  differences  between  themselves. 
With  Mr.  Choate  at  London  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  now  raised  to  the  peerage,  at 
Washington,  the  matter  ought  to  be  easily 
enough  arranged.  It  depends  muih  how 
:,  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Canadians 


till- Nap'THhliijomrtiif  tint  ]>r<>Ki'iiinnicwL.,.,.vui. 
Moral;   8Ii.w*mi  Miiuly  wltia  tli*^  race-nit!— (Frtim<*i 
" Isdl  JSmpJ— From  llio  Journal  INow  YorkJ,^ 

7'lle  cartooiiistH  do  uoC  denl  wry  reverently  with  0|Ht 
cml  Otia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  opiiCKsition  to  >»*1kK.- 
not,  geni'rally  speaking,  of  ft  liitter  sort.  The  tiro  fiw 
the  tup  of  thiH  pa^e  hIiow  clenrly  enongli  sK 
spirit  of  the  conimeotti.  Mr.  Algeir's  retirement  tg^fm 
the  Wur  Department  came  nt  the  end  of  the  tlrBtdayi^ 
August,  and,  therefore,  falls  within  the  nionUi  we  MA 
reviewing.  He  nnd  Mr,  McKjnley  parted  in  good  flivdli 
as  witnewi  Mr.  Davenport's  cartoon  on  this  pnjti  CM 
TamniHDy-Bryan  rapprochement  guvn  tlie  cartHHiMS 
tun  than  anything  else  in  August. 


From  the  Jnurnal  itlev  York). 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


"Tbe7  already  begin  to  show  In  a 
Btrikingraannerliow  much  they  regard 
peace."— From  ireI>cIqKiU<r  (Zurich). 


AT  TBI  OAaos.— FroD)  J^tdv  (London). 
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Punch  (IiondaB> 


llie  RiiKlisli  cfLrUxinists  hiive  liitely  devoted  Uiam- 
selvf  1  almost  exoluttively  to  siiurling  Ht  pour  old  Fteul 
Krli|j:er,  yrcNulfiit  lit  the  Tniiis\'iuvl.  Mr.  F.  C&rruthais 
Guul<l,  of  tlie  WcntniiHgU-r  0»z<:tU:  liitH,  liowever,  daalt 
ition*  juNtly  wiiL  the  ttituiitlun.  Him  little  cHttoon  at 
the  bottiim  uf  tliin  pnge  Ih  a  perfect  ina.4t«rpiec«  ot  po- 
Uticul  liit«rpret»tIoii.  Tlie  drnwinK  tit  the  top  is  ffir 
John  TKiiiet'H  in  Pnnnh.  The  sue  from  Black  and 
Wlilte  in  by  Henry  Mayer,  an  American  cartoouist  now 
rnpidly  iiiBki[i)cii  Huccessftil  pliuH'forliimHfltin  London. 


mwhaiul  WhUe  (London). 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY   OF  WAR. 

"       BY  HENRY  MACFARLAND. 


SINCE  the  day  when  John  Adama  became 
chairman  of  the  "  board  of  war  and  ord- 
nance "  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  War 
Department  of  tlie  Revolution,  no  man  except 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  has  come  to  such  great  re- 
sponaibiiities  and  therefore  to  such  great  oppor- 
tunities in  the  administration  of  our  military 
affairs  as  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  ' '  Jlr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  took  this  place  I  thought  it  was  a 
smecure,"  Secreta  y  Alger  sad  wth  a  sn'le  to 
President  McKinlev  1  e  presence  of  ano  he 

public  man  on  01  e  of  the  b  a  est  da  a  at  tl  e 
White  House  last  s  mer  a  d  tho  g  t  may 
have  lieen  said  in  je  t  t  n  ght  well  ha  e  l>een 
said  in  earnest,  for  ougl  Iv  speak  g  tl  e  Secre 
taryship  of  War  in  e  of  peace  I  as  00  of  en 
been  treated  as  practically  a  sinecure.  But  when 
President  McKinley  announced  in  Cabinet  meet- 
ing on  July  '21  that  tie  thought  of  asking  Mr. 
Eiihu  Root,  of  New  York,  to  take  the  post  which 


Mr.  Alger  was  about  to  leave,  he  said,  in  effect, 
that  he  regarded  it  under  the  present  and  pro- 
spective conditions  as  second  to  no  other  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  he  had  selected  Mr.  Root  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  place  demanded  a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  strength,  and  discretion,  a  suc- 
cessful and  accomplished  lawyer,  who  had  the 
larger  qualities  of  an  administrator  and  a  diplo- 
mat. The  members  of  the  Cabinet  present,  in 
warmly  approving  the  President's  choice,  gener- 
ally added  that  they  regarded  the  Secretaryship 
of  War  as  now  the  most  important  Cabinet  office, 
in  view,  not  so  much  of  the  military  operations 
in  the  Philippines,  which  might  demand  an  army 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  standing  army 
of  peace,  but  of  the  new  and  important  tasks 
and  problems  incident  to  the  military  occupation 
of  the  islands  taken  from  Spain  and  the  transi- 
tion to  civil  government  in  them  later  on.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  had  been  keeping  Mr.  Root  in 
mind  for  some  great  duty  like  this  ever  since  he 
offered  Mr.  Root  the  mission  to  Spain,  which 
General  Woodford  took  after  Mi-.  Root,  always 
reluctant  to  leave  his  practice  for  ofGce,  had  felt 
obliged  to  decline  the  honor,  and  now  the  duty 
waa  so  great  as  to  warrant  his  belief  that  Mr, 
Root  would  have  to  respond  to  its  demand  as  an 
imperative  call  to  patriotic  service  of  the  highest 
character  and  importance.  It  was  felt  that  any 
Cabinet  office  for  the  latter  half  of  an  administra- 
tion would  not,  in  itself,  have  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  a  man  of  Mr.  Root's  character  and  posi- 
tion, but  that  the  circumstances  would  make  this 
particular  Cabinet  office  a  magnet  to  just  such  a 
man.  The  President's  exjlectation  was  promptly 
justified  by  Mr.  Root,  who  accepted  the  mvita- 
tion  like  a  good  soldier  obeying  a  command, 
without  waiting  even  for  a  preliminary  conversa- 
tion with  the  President.  The  Cabinet  ofBcers  to 
whom  the  President  showed  Secretary  Root's  tele- 
gram of  acceptance  on  July  22  had  seldom  seen 
him  show  as  much  gratification  as  he  then  felt. 
Perhaps  no  outsider  could  appreciate  the  sense 
of  relief  with  which  the  President,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  act  so  often  as  his  own  Secretary  of 
War,  turned  over  the  War  Department  to  a  man 
whom  he  believe<l  to  be  perfectly  competent  to 
meet  every  lequiremenl. 

Mt'.  Boot  had  not  been  mucli  in  Washington 
since  he  used  to  come  frequently  as  district- 
attorney  at  New  York  under  the  Arthur  admin- 
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istration,  and  had  never  been  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  he  liad  followed  in  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  in  conversation  with  public  men, 
notably  his  close  friend.  Governor  Roosevelt,  the 
recent  course  of  events  in  the  Department  over 
whicli  he  was  called  to  preside,  lie  doubtless 
appreciated  in  a  general  way  the  exactions  and 
the  difliculties,  as  well  as  the  opportunities,  of 
the  place,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  realized 
the  full  extent  of  what  he  had  to  face  until  he 
actually  came  to  Washington  and  began  his  first 
day's  work,  on  August  2,  in  the  office  which  his 
predecessor  had  turned  over  to  him  with  formal 
and  rather  picturesque  ceremony  the  day  before. 
Even  his  one  conversation  with  the  President 
late  in  the  evening  of  July  24  had  only  deepened 
the  outlines  of  his  expectations,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  began  to  fill  them  in  that  he  could  see 
how  trying,  how  discouraging  even,  some  of  the 
conditions  in  the  War  Department  were,  and  how 
great  was  the  scope  of  his  new  undertaking. 
Without  previous  personal  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington official  life  and  its  peculiar  ways,  without 
personal  acquaintance  with  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  army  officers  and  civilians  whom  he 
must  take  as  assistants,  without  skill,  experience, 
or  learning  in  military  affairs,  or  even  a  close  and 
accurate  familiarity  with  the  current  military 
work  of  the  Departinent,  or  with  the  functions  of 
the  twelve  bureaus  of  the  Department,  he  found 
that  he  must  suddenly  acquire  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  facts,  great  and  small,  which,  as  he  said, 
threatened  him  with  intellectual  indigestion  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  must  carry  on  without  suspen- 
sion the  business  of  his  office,  including  the 
direction  of  military  operations  in  the  Philippines, 
amounting  in  magnitude  and  importance,  if  not 
in  legal  effect,  to  a  war  greater  than  that  waged 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  besides  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civil  side  of  tlie  affairs  of  all  the 
islands  taken  from  Spam,  under  the  awkward  and 
hampering  forms  of  military  government. 

If  the  new  Secretary  of  War  had  come  to  a  de- 
partment in  which  all  the  managing  men  were 
working  together  in  harmony  for  common  ends, 
with  no  more  personal  rivalry  than  that  whole- 
some amount  which  stimulates  to  greater  and 
more  loyal  efforts,  he  might  well  have  felt,  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  that  he  had  exchanged  the 
peace  of  liis  summer  vacation  for  the  hard(>st 
public  duty  in  the  United  States,  which  might 
not  be  fully  compensated  by  future  fame  as  the 
organizer  and  first  administrator  of  the  **  colo- 
nial "  svstem  of  the  United  States,  after  he  had 
restored  peace  to  the  Philippines  by  quickly 
crushing  the  Tagal  rebellion.  But,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Secretary  Root  found  anything  but 
harmony    prevailing   in   the    War    Department. 


The  Secretary  of  War  had   for  a  year,  and  dur- 
ing time  of  war,  practically  ignored  the   major- 
general  commanding   the  army,    who    had   been 
left   for  months'  in  comparative  idleness  at   army 
headquarters  on  the  floor  below  the  oflice  of  the 
^Secretary    of    War.    while  the    adjutant- general 
of    the    armv,    the    official    subordinate    of     the 
major-general  commanding  the  army,  had   been 
issuing  orders  to   the   army    *'by  command    of 
Major-Generai  ;'Iiles,"  which,  including  many  of 
great  importance    Major-Cieneral  Miles  liad  never 
seen   until  h(^  re;  eived  the  printed  copies    pub- 
lished to  the  1  est  of  the  army  and  to  tlie  world 
by  the  adjutant-gent^ral  under  the   direction    of 
the  Secretary  of  Wai     Besides  the  jealousies  and 
strifes    whicli    this    course    had    illustrated,     the 
envyings  and  wranglings   between  some  of  the 
important  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  had 
been  comparativ(^ly  obscured,  even  though   their 
evil  consequences  in  the  Spanish  war  had  been 
brought  out  in  the  official  investigations  which 
followed  it  quite  as  plainly  as  the   incomj)etency 
of  several  of  the  chiefs  involved.     The  latter  in 
itself  was  perhaps  quite  as  important  as  the  dis- 
sensions   which    handicapped    tiie  Department. 
<<One  lialf  of  it  is  capable  of  anything,  and  the 
other  half  of  it  is  capable  of  nothing,"  quoted  one 
public  man  in  speaking  of  the  War  Department 
last  summer,  and  while  this  was  purposely  ex- 
travagant it   illustrated    the  current  opinion*  in 
public  life  about  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  and  the 
inadequacy   and   consequent    failure   of   others, 
which  brought  criticism  upon  all  the  bureaus  ex- 
cept those  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,    chief    of 
engineers,  and   the  chief  signal  officer,  together 
with  one  or  two  minor  bureaus  that  were  not 
conspicuous  during  the  w^ar. 

Secretary  Root  showed  no  discouragement,    if 
he  felt  any,  when  he  appeared  at  his  c>ffice   and 
met  his  new  trials.     Doubtless  he  was  sustained 
not  only  by  his  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  and 
his  past  successes  in  difficult  and  trying  situations, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  country,  through  the 
leaders  of  the  great  parties  and  through  newspa- 
pers representing  its  best  thought,  had  testified, 
as  earnestly  as  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  to 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  his  integrity.    None  ' 
of  his  Republican  predecessors  in  office  was  more 
cordial  in  his  commendations   than  ex-Secretary 
Lamont,  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  added  to 
their  reputation   by  service  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  and  later  ex -Secretary  Whit- 
ney, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment.    And  still  other  Democratic  leaders, 
equally   competent   to   speak,  predicted  a  great 
career  for  the  new  Secretary   of   War.     There 
was  a  general  agreement  the  country  over  that 
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Mr.  Root  was  just  the  man  for  tlie  occasion,  and 
that  he  would  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
for  fine  and  enduring  work,  which  would  give 
him  lasting  credit,  shining  all  the  brighter  in  the 
contrast  with  the  failure  of  his  predecessor's  ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary  Root  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  his 
friends  by  establishing  his  authority  as  Secretary 
of  War  beyond  question  and  restoring  official,  if 
not  personal,  harmony  in  the  War  Department 
before  noon  on  the  first  day  of  his  service  by  his 
first  official  act,  which  was  so  original  and  yet  so 
simple  as  to  be  dramatic.  The  day  before,  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  General  Miles 
and  all  the  other  leading  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment had  called  in  full  uniform,  under  Secretary 
Alger's  arrangement  for  Mr.  Root's  inauguration 
and  his  own  leave-taking,  and  had  offered  their 
formal  greetings,  while  they  tried  to  take  the 
measure  of  their  new  official  chief,  whom  most 
of  them  had  never  seen  before.  General  Miles 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  new  Secretary.  As  president  of 
the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York  he  had 
presided  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  General 
Miles,  and  had  met  him  on  similar  occasions  be- 
fore. Secretary  Alger's  resignation  did  not  take 
effect  until  midnight  of  that  day,  August  1,  so 
that  Mr.  Root  did  not  begin  to  act  as  Secretary 
until  the  next  morning.  After  he  had  looked 
over  the  morning  mail  on  his  desk  he  summoned 
Adjutant- General  Corbin  from  his  office,  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  with  him  as  guide  went 
downstairs  to  army  headquarters  and  called  on 
General  Miles,  with  whom  he  and  General  Cor- 
bin talked  for  nearly  a  half  hour  behind  the  door 
of  the  commanding  general's  private  office.  The 
significance  of  this  unprecedented  official  visit 
was  instantly  appreciated  as  the  news  of  it  spread 
through  the  War  Department.  The  new  Secre- 
tary had  immediately  restored  the  best  relations 
that  ever  existed  between  the  War  Department 
proper  and  army  headquarters,  and  without  any 
formal  announcement  had  restored  General  Miles 
to  the  full  exercise  of  whatever  functions  could 
justly  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  rather 
anomalous  office  of  commanding  general.  Gen- 
eral Miles  would  be  consulted  as  chief  military 
adviser,  his  most  important  function,  and  would 
immediately  become  a  real  factor  instead  of  a 
negligible  quantity.  It  was  a  master  stroke  of 
diplomacy,  and  at  once  it  was  accepted  as  dem- 
onstrating that  the  new  Secretary  was  strong 
enough  to  run  the  War  Department  himself, 
taking  the  advice  and  utilizing  the  energies  of 
everybody  who  could  help  him.  From  army 
headquarters  Secretary  Root  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin  left  for  a  round  of  visits  to  the  dif- 


erent  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  only  less 
significant  than  the  call  on  Geneial  Miles,  since 
they  confirmed  the  inferences  which  the  bureau 
chiefs  had  promptly  and  properly  drawn  when 
they  heard  of  it.  When  the  Secretary  returned 
to  his  office  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
situation,  besides  learning  some  of  the  details  of 
his  new  task  and  a  good  deal  about  the  men  he 
would  have  to  use  as  instruments.  And  these 
men  had  learned  that  they  must  work,  and  work 
hard,  with  no  time  for  squabbling,  that  tliey 
must  work  together  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous,  shrewd, 
resourceful  man  who  would  listen  more  than  he 
would  talk,  would  act  quickly  and  forcefully, 
who  could  not  be  deceived  easily,  and  who  could 
not  be  cajoled  or  coerced.  He  was  very  pleasant 
in  his  manner,  smiling,  and  even  laughing, 
with  humor  and  the  sense  of  it,  but  evidently 
strong  as  steel  underneath,  so  that  the  much 
quoted  suaviter  in  modo,  for  titer  in  re,  seemed  to 
be  needed  once  more  as  the  best  summing  up. 

Secretary  Root's  first  step  insured  the  success 
of  his  whole  career  in  the  War  Department,  so 
far  as  the  Department  itself  is  concerned,  even 
though  he  could  not  make  over  the  natures  of 
the  men  under  him,  and  so  will  have  to  over- 
come difficulties  which  they  will  doubtless  raise 
from  time  to  time,  and  may  later  be  compelled 
to  make  changes  among  them  for  the  good  of 
the  service.  But  he  got  the  machinery  in  good 
working  order  again,  he  lubricated  it,  and  he 
made  himself  known  as  master  of  it. 

Then  he  turned,  in  accordance  with  his  life 
rule,  to  the  next  thing  that  had  to  be  done. 
Being  a  real  civil- service  reformer,  he  did  not 
take  any  time  to  look  around  for  places  in  the 
Department  for  his  friends,  but  quietly  served 
notice  that  there  would  be  no  changes  except  for 
real  cause,  by  asking  the  efficient  private  secre- 
tary of  his  predecessor,  and  also  the  latter's  con- 
fidential clerk,  to  continue  in  those  offices  indef- 
initely with  him.  So  he  was  free  immediately 
to  take  up  the  most  pressing  business  of  the  fall 
campaign  against  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers. 
Mr.  Root,  who  owes  much  of  his  success  at  the 
bar  to  his  thoroughness  in  mastering  his  cases  so 
that  it  has  been  said  that  he  always  knows  his 
opponent's  side  better  than  his  opponent  does, 
made  as  thorough  a  study  of  the  facts  in  the  De- 
partment not  already  known  to  him  as  was  possi- 
ble. He  asked  the  advice  of  General  Miles  and 
of  General  Corbin  and  later  of  General  Merritt, 
he  called  upon  the  quartermaster-general  for  full 
information  about  transportation,  and  upon  the 
commissary -general  for  like  facts  about  supplies, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War 
Department,    and    then    using    his  remarkable 
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powers  of  concentration  and  pcTception,  lie 
quickly  assimilated  what  was  lai(l  l.)efore  him  of 
new  information.  lie  had  many  interruptions 
and  many  other  things  to  learn  concurrently,  but 
by  intense  application  day  and  night  he  was  ready 
to  advise  the  President,  when  he  went  to  see  him 
at  Lake  (.'ham plain  the  next  week,  after  having 
spent  only  two  days  in  the  Department  itself,  that 
a  much  larger  numlxir  of  troops  should  be  and 
could  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  for  the  fall 
campaign  than  the  army  of  50,000  men  which 
had  been  ordered,  and  he  then  prepared  the  way 
for  the  President's  aj)proval  of  an  addition  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers,  which  was  given  after 
he  had  matured  his  plans  upon  his  return  to 
Washington,  so  that  he  was  al)le  to  issue  the 
order  for  them  on  August  17.  The  announce- 
ment he  made,  in  an  authoriz(Mi  intt^rview  just 
before  leaving  Lake  Cham])lain,  that  all  the 
troops  necessary  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  the 
Philippines  would  be  promptly  s(?nt,  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  his  energetic  action.  The  vigor, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  industry  with  which  he 
planned  for*  these  additional  reonforcements  and 
at  the  same  time  dispatched  quickly  but  carefully 
the  large  volume  of  ordinary  business  of  his 
office  under  frequent  interruption  from  callers, 
too  prominent  to  be  shut  out  always  by  the  re- 
strictions with  which  he  had  to  guard  his  time, 
would  have  sufficiently  impressed  the  War  De- 
partment. But  in  addition  he  showed  what  he 
could  do  under  pressure  by  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  to  utilize  government  means,  and  to 
draw  out  private  benevolence  for  the  relief  of  the 
100,000  victims  of  the  hurricane  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  most  striking  object-lesson  of  the  benefits  of 
their  new  connection  which  our  new  wards  have 
as  yet  had,  and  also  starting  Cul)a  on  the  road 
to  self-government  by  completing  arrangements 
for  taking  a  census  and  securing  the  final  re- 
ports of  i:  by  January  1  next. 

In  the  course  of  that  week  even  those  men  in 
the  War  Department  whose  prediction  that 
Secretary  Root  would  have  little  to  do  with 
military  affairs  commanded  belief  because  of  their 
relations  to  the  administration,  realized  that 
Secretary  Root  w^ould  exercise  all  the  powers  as 
well  as  all  the  authority  of  his  oflice,  and  would 
direct  the  military  affairs  quite  as  much  as  the 
civil  affairs  coming  under  its  jurisdiction.  For 
the  time  being  he  must  postpone  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  government,  upon  which  his  highest 
efforts  must  be  expended,  but  wliich  would  have 
to  await  the  march  of  events,  and  expend  his 
strength  chiefly  upon  the  n(?(;essary  preparation  for 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines  involved  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  through  the 
destruction  of  the  rebellion.      **To  wind  up  the 


insurrection  in  the  Philippines  in  the  shortest 
possible  lime  "  wjus,  in  his  own  words,  the  Sec- 
retary's first  duty.  In  executing  it  he  showed 
how  thoroughly  well  all  his  subsequent  dutiei 
would  l)t^  performecl,  and  also  that  tliey  wouU 
be  performed  by  himself,  subject  only  to  the 
direction  of  the  IVesident. 

Some  Senators  and  representatives  wlio,  hear- 
ing that  additional  volunteer  regiments  were  to 
be  organized,  came  to  ask  Secretary  Hoot  to  give 
commissions   in   th(»m   to   their  friends,    got  the 
first  personal  view  of  him  and  his  methotis  which 
men   in   Congress    have    had,    and    learned  veiy 
quickly  that  he  was  not  to  be  unduly  infiueDced 
by  political   considerations,    and    that   lie   would 
not  sacrifice  efliciencv  in  the  officers  of  the  new 
regiments  to  gratify    politicians.       He    acted  so 
quickly,  indeetl,  that   before*  the  politicians  gen- 
erally kntiw  that  a<Mitional  regiments  were  to  be 
organized,  he  was  able  to  announce  the  names  of 
the  colonels  and  th(»  lieutenant-colonels,  all  taken 
from  the  regular  army  lists,  at  the  same  time  he 
announced  the  onh^*  for  the  ten  regiments.      AU 
were  appointed  on   their  record  for  efficiency  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Miles,  Gen- 
eral Otis,  and  other  general  officers.      So  far  m 
possible  the  subordinate  officers  were  chosen  in 
the  same   way.     The   governors   of  the    States 
were  asketl  to  nominate  at  least  two  men   each, 
providing   they   should   have   good    i^ecords    as 
officers   in  the  volunteer  army   of   the   Spanish 
war,    but    none   of   these    was   appointed    with- 
out  satisfactory  examination    of   his  record   by 
the  Scicretary  himself.      In  no  case  was  a  politi* 
cian  allowed  to  dictate  appointments  as  part  of 
his  **  patronage." 

Secretary  Hoot  has  stood  by  General  Otis,  be- 
lieving,   after  a  careful    examination   of  all  the 
official  and  unofficial  information,  that  he  did  the 
best  he  could  und(?r  the  circumstances,  and  that 
the  adverse  criticisms  upon  his  course  were  un- 
justifiabh*.      In  this  he  has  shared  the  opinion  of 
the  J^resident,  which  is  also  generally  entertained 
by  the  other  members   of    the  Cabinet.      This, 
wliich  might  be  called   the  administration  view, 
is  based  not  only  on  what  has  come  from  Manila 
in   all    forms    of    publication,    but   on    intimate 
knowledge^  of  the  Washington  end  of  the  matter. 
(General   Otis  at'ted    under   the   administration's 
instructions  in  avoiding  a  clash  with   the  Tuals 
until   the    Tagals  attacked   the    Americani^  jud 
therefore  is   not  responsible  for  that  restnint  of 
his  forces  which  was  so  exasperating  to  theOfr  an 
to  form  the  basis   t)f    many  of  the  complainW^of 
the    returning    V(;lunteers.      Then,   according  to 
this  view,  Congress,  by  failing  to  give  the  aCBij 
legislation  which  the  President  asked,  and  OOH- 
pelling  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  arm  J  |b 
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the  Philippines  in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to 
it,  prevented  General  Otis  from  having  the 
effective  force  he  ought  to  have  had,  and  there- 
fore made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the 
places  he  had  captured,  or  to  permit  his  subor- 
dinate commanders  to  carry  on  operations  as  ag- 
gressively as  they  and  he  also  desired.  With  an 
ample  army,  amply  supplied  with  all  necessaries, 
General  Otis  will  be  able,  the  administration  be- 
lieves, to  suppress  the  insurrection  during  the 
coming  dry  season.  Secretary  Root's  energetic 
work  has  made  it  possible  to  place  an  army  of 
65,000  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Otis  before  Christmas,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
that  time  the  rebels  may  be  fleeing  before  the 
triumphant  advance  of  our  forces  as  they  arrive 
in  Luzon. 

Secretary  Root  is  tall,  spare,  dark,  looking 
much  younger  than  his  fifty -four  years,  in  spite 
of  the  gray  that  is  creeping  into  his  thick  black 
hair  and  mustache,  and  the  eyeglasses  that 
cover  his  keen  eyes  when  he  is  writing  or  read- 
ing. He  moves  with  the  quickness  of  an  athlete 
in  full  health,  although  he  takes  no  special  exer- 
cise beyond  playing  golf.  He  is  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious, avoiding  rather  than  seeking  newspaper 
notice.  He  has  steadily  refused  to  talk  about 
his  future  in  the  Department,  or  indeed  about 
himself  in  any  way  that  he  could  help.  The 
day's  work,  one  day  at  a  time,  and  the  results  to 
tell  the  story  seems  to  be  his  idea.  He  would 
emphatically  say,  with  King  Ahab,  *  *  Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as 
he  that  putteth  it  off  *' — indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  this  modest  man  boasting  at  any  time. 
He  had  the  fine  bringing  up  of  a  son  of  that 
noble  type  of  American  gentleman,  the  old-fash- 
ioned college  professor,  and  shows  it  in  what  he 
says  and  does.  He  was  born  in  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  February  15,  1845,  and  his 
father  was  Oren  Root,  for  many  years  profess- 
or of  mathematics  in  Hamilton  College,  where 
Mr.  Root  himself  was  graduated,  paying  for  his 
own  education  with  the  money  he  earned  teach- 
ing school.     Then  he  studied  law,  completing  his 


course  at  the  University  Law  School,  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  am^ 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  has  been  so  successful.  He  took  from 
the  beginning  a  public-spirited  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  engaged  actively  on  the  Republican  side. 
Independence  within  the  party  has  been  his 
thought,  and  he  has  worked  hard  in  every  good 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  his  party,  of  his 
city,  of  his  State,  and  of  his  country.  He  early 
realized  that  pecuniary  independence  was  neces- 
sary to  personal  independence  in  politics,  and 
kept  this  in  mind  in  making  his  fortune.  The 
only  office  he  ever  held  before  becoming  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  that  of  United  States  district 
attorney  at  New  York  City,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  his  friend  President  Arthur  and 
in  which  he  served  with  success  for  two  years. 
The  only  other  office  for  which  he  was  ever  a 
candidate  was  that  of  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  for  which  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  in  1879,  but  was  defeated.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com 
mittee  in  1886  and  1887,  has  been  president  ol 
the  Republican  Club  of  New  York,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Union  League  Club,  succeed- 
ing Gen.  Horace  Porter  in  1898,  and  being  re- 
elected at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  His  close 
personal  and  political  relations  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  are  well  known.  The  two  men  have 
similar  political  ideals  and  political  methods,  and 
equally'furnish  examples  of  that  <  *  strenuous  life  " 
of  public  service  and  private  rectitude  which 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  so  eloquently  preached. 
Secretary  Root  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  in  whose  honor  he  has  reared  a  fine  me- 
morial building  at  Hamilton  College.  He  is 
happiest  in  the  society  of  his  family.  His  wife, 
his  daughter,  who  recently  made  her  appearance 
in  society,  and  his  two  sons  make  up  his  house- 
hold. Secretary  Root  has  taken  a  fine  house  for 
entertaining  in  Washington,  and  there,  after 
November  1,  Mrs.  Root  and  he  will  make  their 
home  and  exercise  the  same  gracious  hospitality 
which  they  have  shown  in  New  York  City. 
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BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 

A  statement  ol  the  origin  of  the  insurrection  In  Februnry  and  s,  summing  up  of  the  campaign  to  AagoatSL) 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe 
faithfully  in  general  terms  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Philippines  from  February  4,  1898, 
the  date  of  the  outbreak,  up  to  the  present  writ- 
ing, August  21. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review  I  discussed 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Philippine  Situation"  at 
the  special  request  of  the  editor.  In  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  our  Philippine  campaign 
and  policy,  be  has  honored  me  with  the  further 
injunction  to  prepai-e  a  summarized  narrative  of 
w!iat  has  been  accomplished  there  during  the 
past  seven  months.  In  that  way  he  thinks  that 
the  readers  of  the  Review  will  be  better  able 
to  understand  the  exact  situation  and  form  a 
definite  conclusion,  as  the  dry  season  approaches, 
of  the  probable  length  of  tlie  war. 

Prompted,  therefore,  by  no  wish  to  impress 
my  personal  opinion  upon  the  constituency  of 
this  magazine,  but  by  an  honest  intention  to 
comply  with  the  editor's  instructions  to  write  an 
unprejudiced  review  of  tlie  campaign  based,  first, 
on  my  observations  during  a  protracted  stay  in 
the  Philippines,  from  May,  1898,  to  March,  1899, 
and,  second,  on  the  best  records  obtainable  for 
the  remaining  period,  I  shall  strive  to  tell  a  true 
story.  It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  go  into  that  detad  of  movements, 
regiments,  commanders,  and  dates  that  might  be 
desirable  ;  and  failure  to  record  all  gallant  deeds 
and  important  incidents  should  bo  judged  chari- 
tably by  those  whose  names  are  omitted  or  whose 
opinion  of  certain  steps  in  the  campaign  varies 

That  the  best  appreciation  may  be  reached  of 
what  has  been  done  by  our  forces  in  the  far  East 
since  Febniary  4,  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully 
the  conditions  that  existed  just  prior  to  that  date. 
Upon  my  return  to  America  in  May  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  little  knowledge  the  gen- 
eral run  of  people  had  of  the  true  influences  that 
brought  on  the  conflict  between  the  Filipino  and 
American  forces.  Even  now  there  is  consider- 
able misunderstanding  as  to  tl)eir  relations  at>  that 
critical  time.  If  all  that  happened  were  known, 
it  is  even  probable  that  many  who  are  so  severe  in 
their  censure  and  so  earnest  in  their  opposition 
might  be  more  lenient  in  their  views.  Mistakes 
were  undoubtedly  made.     It  is  foolish  to  attempt 


to  hide  them,  but  when  everything  is  taken  intd 
consideration  it  is  difliiult  to  see  how  a  penra 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  that  occurred 
state  jKisitively  that  a  conflict  with  the  Ftlipinot 
could  have  been  avoided  on  our  ]»art  with  honw 
to  ourselves.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  explain  or 
'■whitewash"  anything  that  the  administratun 
has  done  which,  iu  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  de- 
mands explanation  or  '-whitewashing  ;"  I 
not  in  any  sense  its  apologist. 

As,  however,  exceptional  opportunities  wen 
mine  of  knowing  what  influences  were  at  irotk 
in  the  American  lines  and  among  the  Filipinos, 
it  may  be  my  duty  as  an  Amencan  citizen  to  teO 
the  truth  of  what  I  saw  and  learned.  Whether 
others  agree  with  my  conclusions  or  not,  they  osB 
at  least  give  me  the  credit  for  sincerity  of  effort  in 
studying  the  situation. 

I._CONDITIONS  PRECEDING  THE 
OUTBREAK. 

A  most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
Philippine  campaign  finds  its  inspiration  ia  the 
conditions  that  existed  in  December,  1898,  and 
January,  1899,  or  the  two  months  before  ths 
first  fighting  with  the  insurgents.  In  mMft 
records  of  that  period  very  little  protritionw 
been  given  to  the  work  of  the  commissioi 
pointed  by  General  Otis  to  confer  with  a  siraij 
body  named  by  Agiiinaldo  for  the  imrposej 
reaching  some  common  basis  of  settlement.  ^* 
fore  the  critical  student  of  the  warfare  ii 
Philippines  draws  his  conclusions  abfjul  our  i 
sponsibility  for  the  present  conflict-,  he  shoi 
consider  thoughtfully  the  efforts  of  this  com 
sion  to  prevent  a  collision.  Its  personnel  inclffl 
three  of  the  best  men  in  our  army  :  Gen.  B.d 
Hughes,  provost- marshal -general  of  Manilft-O 
in  specter -general  ;  Col.  Enoch  H.  Crow  ~ 
judge -advocate -general  ;  and  Col.  (now  ( 
James  F.  Smith,  of  the  First  California  ] 
nient.  Three  more  capable  otEcers  for  Bnc}f]i 
undertaking  could  not  have  been  selected.  " 
eral  Hiiglic.-*  is  a  man  of  unusual  common 
and  thoroughly  cooMu'aileil,  who  never  juinw 
a  conclusion  and  weighs  carefully  ail  sid^s  oH 
question.  Colonel  Crowder  is  an  officer  r 
legal  attainments  who  had  made  a  special  staS' 
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of  all  points  in  international  law  bearing  on  our 
-|  occupation  of  the  Philippines.     Colonel  Smith  is 
-^  one  of  the  best  all -round  volunteer  commanders 
that  went  to   the   war.      No  colonel  was   more 
popular   in    and  out  of   his  regiment  than   he. 
Broad-minded,   capable,    and  well-informed,   he 
B   occupied  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  knew  him.      Before  going  to  Manila  he  was 
,     a  successful  San  Francisco  lawyer, 
p.         These  three  men,  then,  actuated  only  by  the 
best  of  motives  and  given  a  very  free  hand  by 
General  Otis,   met  the   Filipino  commissioners, 
Florentine  Flores,  Ambrosio  Flores,  and  Manuel 
Arguieles,  appointed  by  Aguinaldo,  and  strove 
earnestly  and  faithfully  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing that  would  bring   about  lasting  peace 
and  permit  the  organization  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment.     All  through  January,    1899,   they   held 
their  joint  meetings,    adjourning  the  last  time 
only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  on  February 
4.      To  make  a  long   story  short,   their  efforts 
were   without   result,    although    it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  pave  the  way 
to  an  understanding. 

THE    commission's    CONCLUSIONS. 

From  discussions  with  General  Hughes,  Colonel 
Crowder,  and  Colonel  Smith,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  failure  to  effect  a  settlement  or  compromise 
was  not  theirs.  To  give  more  weight  to  their 
opinions,  it  may  be  added  that  none  of  these  men 
were  <* expansionists'*  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  term,  and  were  rather  inclined  in  the  other 
direction .  Personal  sentiment  certainly  would  not 
impel  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Philippine  pro- 
posals. To  summarize  what  the  three  said  to 
me  in  reference  to  direct  questions,  I  will  quote 
from  my  notes  made  at  the  time  as  follows  : 

We  did  everything  in  our  power  to  approximate  an 
understanding ;  we  made  most  liberal  propositions  ;  we 
invited  them  to  make  us  definite  statements  in  return, 
but  from  first  to  last  we  were  met  with  two  character- 
istic difficulties  :  first,  they  would  give  us  no  practical 
outline  pf  what  they  wanted  or  would  accept,  and, 
second,  after  saying  as  much  as  they  dared,  they  would 
make  the  reservation  that  their  congress  might  not  ap- 
prove. They  did  not  seem  to  know  what  they  did 
want,  and  when  we  endeavored  to  help  them  they  ap- 
peared to  distrust  us.  There  was  neither  continuity 
nor  consistency  to  their  arguments.  Finally,  after  much 
urging  to  give  us  some  plan  and  after  declining  all  our 
suggestions  which  led  up  to  a  liberal  degree  of  auton- 
omy, they  declared  that  the  least  they  would  accept 
was  the  assurance  of  absolute  independence,  with  the 
United  States  simply  protecting  them  from  foreign  in- 
terference or  invasion,  and  to  leave  them  entirely  alone 
whenever  they  should  so  order.  At  the  same  time 
American  land  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  at  once, 
but  the  navy  was  to  remain  to  protect  them  from 
meddlesome  foreigners  until  their  own  navy  was  organ- 
ized and  built. 


When  we  pointed  out  to  them  that  such  conditions 
were  unreasonable  until  they  should  prove  their  capa- 
bility of  governing  the  whole  group  of  islands,  that  our 
Government  had  a  responsibility  to  all  the  world  in 
seeing  stable  government  established,  and  that  simply 
defending  them  without  a  voice  in  their  control  of 
affairs  might  involve  us  in  wars  with  other  nations, 
they  could  or  would  not  see  the  situation  in  that  light. 
We  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  them  that  the  United 
States  would  grant  them  every  degree  of  autonomy 
they  proved  themselves  equal  to — even  to  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  self-government  with  the  assistance  of 
the  strong  guiding  and  cooperating  hand  of  America, 
but  all  without  avail.  Their  policy  rather  than  ours 
seemed  rule  or  ruin. 

All  the  members  of  the  commission — repre- 
sentative men  who  would  be  trusted  with  grave 
responsibilities  in  any  American  community — 
expressed  the  confirmed  opinion  after  protracted 
sessions  with  the  ablest  Filipinos  (1)  that  every- 
thing possible  and  reasonable  had  been  done  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  settlement ;  (2)  that  the  war- 
like or  jingo  spirit  was  running  so  strong  among 
the  Filipinos  that  they  were  bound  to  bring  on 
a  conflict ;  and  (3)  that  the  Filipinos  not  only 
had  no  clear  and  settled  conception  of  what  they 
wanted,  except  a  blind  demand  for  absolute  in- 
dependence, but  their  manner  of  treating  and 
discussing  the  American  propositions  was  such 
as  in  itself  to  prove  their  incompetency  to  manage 
a  great  government  without  helping  and  protect- 
ing hands. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  well- organized  congress 
and  government  that  I  had  seen  at  Malolos,  they 
said  that  the  same  congress  and  government  were 
completely  controlled  and  swayed  by  the  young 
radical,  or  jingo  army  element,  which  would 
brook  no  opposition  to  its  plans.  In  other  words, 
the  Malolos  ministry,  congress,  and  army  were 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  feeling  that  they 
would  listen  to  no  reasonable  proposition. 

UNFAVORABLE  INFLUENCES. 

Now,  what  aroused  them  to  that  condition  ? 
First,  there  were  the  repeated  proclamations  of 
Aguinaldo,  in  which  he  misrepresented  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  Government  and 

• 

awakened  false  hopes  among  the  people  ;  second, 
the  exciting  demagogic  speeches  of  himself  and 
other  leaders  ;  third,  the  lying  circulars  about 
America  written  by  Spanish  ex -civil  servants  and 
other  Filipino  sympathizers  and  distributed  broad- 
cast among  the  natives;  fourth,  the  native  newspa- 
pers which  indulged  in  unbridled  misstatements 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  die  rather  than  yield 
to  what  they  described  as  awaiting  them  ;  fifth, 
the  encouragement,  financial  as  well  as  moral, 
which  they  certainly  received  from  the  juntas  in 
Hong  Kong,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  which  included 
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untruthful  predictions  of  assistance  that  Euro- 
pean governments  would  give  them  ;  sixth,  the 
constant  friction  between  their  forces  and  ours 
along  a  defensive  lino  of  twenty  miles  ;  seventh, 
the  consequent  development  of  the  idea  that  the 
American  soldier  was  not  to  be  feared  and  that 
he  was  no  better  than  his  Spanish  predecessor  ; 
eighth,  the  widespread  effect  in  their  army 
and  among  the  people  of  the  reports  emanating 
and  often  telegraphed  from  America  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  there  sympathized  with 
them  and  looked  to  the  continuance  of  their 
policy  until  they  achieved  their  end  ;  and,  ninth, 
the  leading  influence  of  all,  delay  in  the  making 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  not  only 
enabled  them  to  contend  that  we  did  not  have 
sovereignty,  could  not  negotiate  with  them,  and 
might  be  compelled  to  return  the  islands  to  Spain, 
whom  they  wanted  to  be  ready  to  fight,  but  con- 
vinced them  beyond  question,  with  all  the  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  reports  from  America  that 
were  circulated  broadcast  in  camp,  town,  field, 
and  hills,  that  they  would  have  their  own  way 
if  they  persisted  in  resisting  us. 

CONCLUSION    OF    PATIENT    STUDY. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Filipinos 
and  those  who  developed  the  influences  that  en- 
couraged them  are  more  responsible  than  the 
United  States  for  the  present  warfare.  My 
conclusion  I  have  only  reached  after  most  patient 
study,  because  I  was  loath  to  believe  it  and 
originally  felt  and  expressed  much  sympathy  for 
Aguinaldo  and  the  insurgents.  This  present 
opinion  is  the  result  of  investigation  on  the 
ground  and  amounts  to  conviction.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  Amer- 
ican officers  and  soldiers  at  times  conducted 
themselves  in  an  irritating  way  toward  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  that  there  were  occasions  in  the  fall 
of  1898  when  more  diplomacy,  tact,  and  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers 
and  less  military  abruptness  and  signs  of  brute 
force  would  have  placed  our  army  and  Govern- 
ment in  a  more  favorable  light  before  the  Fili- 
pinos. But  all  that  time  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  our  favor,  that  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on 
with  a  firm  hand  because  it  was  not  known,  first, 
what  would  be  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and,  sec- 
ond, what  action  Congress  would  take. 

As  I  look  back,  I  well  remember  how  both 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis  conim(?nted  on 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  p<'culiar 
situation  that  existed  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 
followed  by  the  more  doubtful  period  while  rati- 
fication was  pending.  Only  those  who  were 
there  can  appreciate  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
relations  of  Americans  and  Filipinos,  and  it  is 


remarkable  that  while  many  at  Manila 
the  present  management  of  affairs,  few, 
who  were  there  at  the  outbreak  laid  the  1: 
the  collision  at  the  doors  of  the  Americar 

Were  those  who  now  are  most  earnest 
condemnation  of  our  Philippine  policy  t 
had  the  task  of  reaching  some  underst 
honorable  to  the  United  States  and  the  F 
alike,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  the] 
not  now  be  earnest  supporters  of  the  Govei 
No  matter  how  much  credit  we  give  Ag 
for  what  he  did  tliat  was  right,  brave,  ai 
gressive,  we  cannot  excuse  him  when  iin 
])ersonal  ambition  impels  him  to  mislead  1 
pie,  misrepresent  America's  purposes,  anc 
declare  war  without  good  reason. 

This  amount  of  sj)ace  is  devoted  to  thei 
helluiu  conditit)ns  because  so  little  pror 
has  heretofore  been  given  them  and  so  feiw 
in  consequence  understand  them  ;  and  y 
are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
of  our  Philippine  campaign  and  in  enab 
to  reach  a  just  conception  of  why  and  f< 
we  are  fighting. 

II.— THE  OUTBREAK  AND  CON 
QUENT  FIGHTING. 

Private  Grayson,  of  the  Nebraska  reg 
fired  the  shot  at  8:30  p.m.  on  February 
precipitated  the  conflict  with  the  natives, 
occurred  not  far  from  the  Santa  Mesa  \ 
on  the  road  leading  out  to  the  water  wor 
of  Manila.  Strict  orders  had  been  giv 
General  Otis  that  no  Filipinos  should  be  a 
to  pass  through  our  lines  after  nightfall, 
naldo  had  confirmed  these  orders  among  h; 
troops,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  th 
who  was  shot  by  Grayson  endeavoring  to  | 
him.  This  Filipino,  followed  by  a  few  c 
came  out  from  the  rebel  lines  and  failed  \ 
after  repeated  calls  to  halt.  The  sentr] 
and  killed  him.  The  latter's  companions,  su 
ed  by  others,  opened  fire  ;  the  Nebraska 
turned  it ;  and  within  an  hour  there  was 
along  the  entire  line  from  Tondo,  on  the 
bay  shore,  around  to  Malate,  on  the  sout 
shore.  That  night  the  Americans  actcyl  ^ 
defensive.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  they 
a  strong  offensive  movement,  not  only  d 
the  Filipinos  from  their  trenches  and  H 
Spanish  line  of  blockhouses  which  they  occ 
but  pushing  them  back  until  we  had  poas 
of  all  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Manila  az 
water  works,  six  nil.es  east,  at  Santolan, 

The  forces  engaged  were  approximately 
000  Filipinos  and  13,000  Americans.  A 
American  regiments  at  Manila  except  ihie 
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teenth  Minnesota,  the  Second  Oregon,  and  the 
Twenty- third  regulars,  who  performed  the  re- 
sponsible task  of  protecting  the  city,  where  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  an  uprising,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  three  days'  fighting. 

Beginning  on  the  left  and  north  the  line  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  the 
Third  United  States  Artillery,  the  First  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  forming  one 
brigade  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  H.  G.  Otis; 
the  First  South  Dakota,  the  First  Colorado,  the 
First  Nebraska,  and  a  detachment  of  the  First 
Tennessee,  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  Irving 
Hale.  These  two  brigades,  supported  by  the 
Utah  light  artillery,  formed  a  division  com- 
manded by  Maj.-G^en.  Arthur  Mac  Arthur.  Then 
came  the  First  Washington,  the  First  California, 
the  First  Idaho,  the  First  Wyoming,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  First  Tennessee,  commanded  by 
Brig. -Gen.  Charles  King;  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  the 
First  North  Dakota  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Brig. -Gen.  Samuel  Ovenshine.  These  two  bri- 
gades, supported  by  the  Sixth  Artillery,  formed 
a  division  commanded  by  Maj. -Gen.  T.  M.  An- 
derson. 

Our  casualties  were  4  oflScers  and  53  men 
killed  and  8  officers  and  207  wounded.  The 
Filipino  losses  must  have  exceeded  2,000  at  a 
conservative  estimate.  Five  hundred  were  bur- 
ied by  the  Americans  and  500  more  taken  pris- 
oners. The  Filipinos  fought  to  every  advantage 
behind  skillfully  constructed  intrenchments  and 
with  an  equipment  of  Mauser  rifles  and  several 
quick-firing  Krupp  guns.  In  this  engagement 
the  natives  at  first  stood  their  ground  and  fought 
well,  but  later  learned  the  advantage  and  safety 
of  retreat.  Their  heavy  losses  are  due  to  the 
resistance  they  offered  at  the  outset  before  they 
discovered  the  difference  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  American  way  of  fighting.  Never  since 
then  have  they  held  their  ground  as  they  did  on 
February  5,  and  hence  they  hate  not  suffered 
such  great  losses. 

FILIPINOS    PROVOKED    CONFLICT. 

As  the  fighting  about  Manila  was  the  one  real- 
ly great  battle  that  has  been  fought  in  this  war, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  some  other  features. 
The  engagement  was  provoked  by  the  Filipinos, 
although  the  Americans  fired  the  first  shot. 
Neither  side  had  intended  to  engage  in  battle 
that  night  of  the  4th,  as  abundant  evidence 
proved  ;  but  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Aguinaldo  was  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  attack  within  a  few  days, 
when  an  uprising  in  the  city  would  act  in.  concert 
with  an  advance  on  the  front.     The  overzeal  of 


his  own  men,  excited  to  the  point  where  they 
confidently  believed  they  were  irresistible,  pre- 
cipitated the  fighting.  It  is  also  known  that  he 
had  received  instructions  from  the  American  and 
European  juntas  to  attack  the  Americans  before 
reenforcements  arrived  and  gain  a  victory  before 
the  treaty  would  be  voted  upon. 

The  American  soldiers,  however,  were  in  ex- 
cellent mood  for  fighting.  Colonel  Stotsenburg, 
of  the  Nebraskas,  who  was  killed  later,  Colonel 
Wallace,  of  the  Montanas,  afterward  wounded  at 
Caloocan,  Lieutenant  Sladen,  Colonel  Barry, 
Captain  Murray,  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  and  General 
Anderson  often  told  me  of  the  insults  that 
were  heaped  on  our  men,  ofiicers  and  privates,  all 
along  the  line  and  even  in  town  by  impetuous 
and  daring  Filipino  soldiers,  until  their  patience 
was  nearly  exhausted.  These  reports  were  not 
local  with  one  regiment,  but  true  of  the  whole 
line.  Imagine  the  effect  on  our  great  strapping 
fellows  of  not  being  able  to  answer  or  act  when 
such  tactics  were  followed. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  Aguinaldo  issued  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  his  army,  and  on  the  5th 
followed  it  by  another,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  He  made  a  request 
for  a  truce,  but  it  was  so  plainly  an  effort  to  gain 
time  that  General  Otis  would  not  listen  to  other 
terms  than  surrender.  The  bravery  of  the  Filipi- 
nos cannot  be  questioned.  They  fought  with 
splendid  courage  at  times  and  proved  that  they 
were  soldiers  of  mettle.  But  the  wort  of  the 
American  regiments  along  the  entire  line  was 
such  as  to  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
phlegmatic  opponent  of  warfare.  Nothing  could 
stop  the  men.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Only 
imminent  danger  of  separation  from  the  main 
body  would  check  their  movements.  Every  vol- 
unteer regiment  fought  like  regulars,  and  regulars 
fought  as  they  should  before  volunteers. 

This  comment  applies  not  only  to  the  fighting 
at  Santa  Mesa,  Santolan,  and  San  Juan  del  Monte, 
on  the  east,  but  at  Paco,  Santa  Aiia,  San  Pedro 
Macati,and  Malate,  to  the  southeast  and  south,  and 
at  Gagalangin,  Loma,  and  Caloocan  on  the  north. 

THE   BATTLE    OF   CALOOCAN. 

The  battle  of  Caloocan,  which  followed  on  the 
10th,  was  one  of  the  best- executed  movements  of 
the  whole  campaign.  Brig. -Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  of 
General  MacArthur's  division,  skillfully  swung 
his  brigade  around,  with  his  left  resting  on  the 
bay,  and  carried  everything  by  a  steady  advance 
before  him  until  Caloocan  was  occupied.  The 
Twentieth  Kansas,  the  First  Montana,  and  the 
Third  Artillery,  supported  by  the  Sixth  Artillery, 
the  Utah  battery,  and  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  in 
reserve,  were  engaged  in  this  battle. 
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The  navy  took  an  important  part  off  Caloocan 
in  this  engagement,  as  it  had  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  to  the  south  and  north  of  Manila,  th(5 
principal  work  being  done  by  tlie  Charleston  and 
the  Mouadnock,  which  had  old  scores  to  settle 
and  wished  to  make  up  for  lack  of  opportunity 
to  fight  when  Manila  was  first  taken,  on  August 
13,  assisted  by  the  doughty  little  CaJhio,  which 
the  admiral  called  '*  1'appan's  battleship."  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  the  meantime  did  not  forget  to 
place  the  Olytnpiti  directly  in  front  of  Manila 
and  between  it  and  the  German  cruiser  Irene  and 
the  Spanish  transport  Alava.  Armed  launches 
were  sent  close  inshore  and  up  the  Pasig  River. 
The  navy  certainly  did  its  share  and  did  it  well. 

In  the  advance  on  Caloocan  G  men  were  killed 
and  4  officers  and  57  men  wounded.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  the  American  line  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  neither  this  list  of  ci-sualties 
nor  others  were  large.  The  tendency  of  the  Fili- 
pinos to  fire  high  and  inability  to  take  cool  aim 
and  adjust  sights  saved  many  American  lives. 

The  notable  killed  between  the  4th  and  10th  in- 
cluded Col.  W.  C.  Smith,  of  the  First  Tennessee 
(who  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  heat  of  the  fight)  ; 
Maj.  Edward  McConville,  of  the  First  Idaho  ; 
Lieut.  James  Mitchell,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try ;  Lieut.  A.  C.  Alford,  of  the  Twentieth 
Kansas  ;  and  Sergt.  Harry  A.  Young,  of  the 
Utah  artillery — all  brave  men. 

A    DISTINGUISHED    LIST. 

If  a  list  were  made  of  the  heroes  of  this  series 
of  fights  it  would  be  a  long  one.  Aside  from 
the  work  of  the  generals,  who  were  all  par- 
ticularly cool  and  in  close  touch  with  their  lines, 
mention  should  be  made  of  Maj.  J.  F.  Bell, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  information, 
now  colonel  of  one  of  the  new  Philippine  vet- 
eran volunteer  regiments ;  Col.  R.  B.  Wal- 
lace, wounded  at  Caloocan  ;  Colonel  Funston, 
who  commenced  to  show  his  worth  before  Caloo- 
can on  the  7th  ;  Lieutenant  Miles,  of  the  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  who  led  a  gallant  charge  on  a 
blockhouse ;  Colonel  Smith  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duboce,  of  the  First  California  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Hogan,  of  the  same  regiment,  wounded 
near  Paco  ;  Colonel  Hawkins,  of  the  Tenth  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnett,  as  well  as 
Major  Bierer  and  Lieutenant  Buttermore,  who 
were  wounded  ;  Captain  Cabell  and  Lieutenant 
Sladen,  who  were  continually  carrying  messages 
under  fire  for  General  Otis  and  General  Ander- 
son ;  Capt.  A.  H.  Otis  and  Lieutenants  Irwin 
and  Joe  Smith,  of  the  First  Washington,  who 
were  wounded  leading  charges  ;  Captain  Russell, 
of  the  Signal  Corps ;  Maj.  P.  B.  Strong,  of  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur's  staff  ;  Captain  Sawtelle,  of  the 


quartermaster's  department ;  Maj.  Frank  S. 
Bourns,  medical  department ;  LieutenaDts  Ham! 
and  (/onnor,  of  the  engineers  ;  Major  Goodak' 
and  Ca])tain  Hagadorn,  of  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment:  ('haplain  McKinnon,  of  the  Caliior- 
Colonel     McCoy    and    Lieu  ten  ant- Colond 
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Moses,  of  the  ('olorados  ;  Captain  Grant,  of  the 
Utah  artillery  ;  Major  Eastwick,  of  the  Ore- 
gons  ;  Colonel  Frost,  of  the  South  Dakotas: 
Colonel  Kessler,  of  the  Mon tanas. 

The  total  casualties  recorded  up  to  Februaiy 
11  were  57  killed  and  215  wounded.  Inasmudi 
as  13,000  men  fought  20,000  during  a  p>eriod  of 
nearly  seven  days,  this  is  not  a  heavy  loss  or  i 
large  number  of  wounded. 

After  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  on 
February  12  we  find  that  a  complete  cord(» 
had  been  established  around  Manila  through  its 
suburbs  on  a  broken  line  that  reached  nearly 
thirty-five  miles.  Beginning  at  Caloocan,  on 
the  north,  it  reached  •southeast  to  San  Franciaoo 
del  Monte,  then  by  way  of  San  Juan  del  Monte 
to  the  water  works  at  Santolan,  then  almost  di- 
rectly south  and  across  the  Tasig  to  San  Pedro 
Macati,  and  from  there  wett  to  the  bay  near 
Pasay.  This  line  represented  the  result  of  the 
first  extended  offensive  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces. 

General  Otis  now  awaited  reenforcements  aDf 
prepared  for  further  movements.     In  a  telegraib 
sent   on    February   12    he   said:     **If    regpilar 
troops  en  route  were  here,  could  probably  end  war 
or  all  determined   active   opposition   in    twenty 
days."     This  shows  that  the  commander-in-chief 
was  anxious  for  a  larger  army,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  had  he  been  able  to  have  prosecuted 
the  campaign  with  vigor  into  the  interior  imme- 
diately after  the  crushing  defeats  of  the  first  few 
days,  he  could  have  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection  and  routed  the  native  forces  in  all 
directions.     It  is  contended  by  some  that  Gen- 
eral Otis  did  not  at  this  time  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  before  him  by  following  up  his  ■ 
victories  and  can  be  justly  criticised  for  his  de- 
lay, but  he  himself  maintained   that  the  fozoB 
then  at  his  disposal  was  inadequate  to  garriaoa 
the  city,  protect  it  with  a  necessary  cordon,  and 
send  flying  columns  into   the  interior.     When 
more  troops  arrived  he  organized  expeditions  un- 
der Wheaton,   Lawton,   and  Hall,   and  ordexBd 
Mac  Arthur  to  proceed  toward  Malolos  and  the 
north. 

MURDER    AND    FIRE    PLANNED. 

During  the  period  of  comparative  quiet  tfaeivi 
was  enough  occurring  to  keep  the  AmeiiiMlft 
forces  occupied.  On  February  15  the  famooA 
order  was  issued  from  Malolos  calling  for  the 
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sassination  of  all 
foreigners  in  Ma- 
nila, but  it  was 
never  carried  out. 
The  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  frus- 
trated. On  the  day 
before,  the  Utb, 
and  later,  on  tiit> 
16th,  17th,  and 
20th,  t!ie  Califor- 
nia, Washington, 
and  Idaho  volun- 
teers and  the  Sixth 
A  rtillery  engaged 
the  Filipinos  to  the 
southeast  near  San 
Pedro  Macati  under 
Gen.  Charles  King 
and  drove  them  past 
Uuadaloupe  into  the 
jungle.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  Filipinos, 
however,  reached 
its  most  dangerous 

form  on  February  22.  when  they  made  a  deter- 
mined organized  effort  to  burn  the  city.  A 
great  conflagration  resulted,  but,  strangely 
enough,  as  if  they  were  punishing  their  own 
wantonness,  the  only  part  of  the  city  de- 
stroyed was  Tondo,  where  only  Filipinos  reside. 
Thousands  were  rendered  homeless  and  property 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000  went  up  in 
flames.  The  foreign  section  was  protected  from 
incendiarism  by  watchfulnes  of  the  Second  Ore^ 
gon,  under  Colonel  Summers,  the  Thirteenth 
Minnesota,  under  Colonel  Ames,  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Infantry,  under  Colonel  French.  About 
150  Filipinos  succeeded  in  eluding  our  outposts 
and  getting  into  Tondo  along  the  water  front. 
It  required  severe  fighting  of  detachments  from 
the  Second  Oregon,  under  Major  Willis,  and  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  under  Major  Goodale,  to 
dislodge  and  drive  them  back,  but  they  succeeded, 
and  no  more  invasions  of  that  kind  were  after- 
ward effected.  To  prevent  dangerous  charac- 
ters from  entering  the  city  after  dark  and  protect 
the  city  from  fire,  robbery,  crime,  and  possible 
uprising,  General  Otis  at  this  time  framed  his 
famous  order,  which  even  now  is  in  force,  that 
no  one  without  a  pass  should  be  allowed  on  the 
streets  of  Manila  after  nightfall.  It  was  neces- 
sary and  had  the  desired  result. 

IIL—MOVEMENTS  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 


necessary  to  make  expeditions  in  different  direc- 
tions beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 
For  convenience  and  ease  in  following  them  they 
can  be  classed  as  follows  r  Wheaton's  flying 
column  to  Pasig  and  beyond,  March  13—19  ; 
Mac  Arthur's  advance  northward  to  Malolos,  March 
25-31  ;  Lawton's  raid  across  Laguna  de  Bay, 
April  8-17  ;  Mac  Arthur's  advance  from  Malolos 
to  Calumplt  and  San  Fernando,  April  25-May 
5  ;  Lawton's  expedition  to  San  laidro  by  the  way 
of  N oval i ches,  Norzaga ray,  Baliuag,  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  April  22-May  17  ;  Lawton  and  Whea- 
ton's advance  south  to  Imua,  June  10-19  ;  to- 
gether with  expeditions  made  by  Kobbe  up  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Arayat,  May  17  ;  Hall,  under 
Lawton,  to  Antipole  and  Wholley  to  Morong, 
June  4  ;  Hall  to  Calamba,  June  2G,  and  move- 
ments made  within  the  last  few  weeks,  including 
MacArthur's  advance  north  from  San  Fernando, 
August  9,  and  capture  of  Angeles,  August  16. 

Before  Whealon  started  on  his  expedition,  for 
which  he  and  his  forces  were  ae  anxious  as 
hounds  held  by  a  leash,  General  Lawton  arrived, 
on  March  10,  on  the  transport  Grant  witt  reen- 
forcements.  Therefore  everybody  was  expecting 
to  see  something  decisive  undertaken.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  severe  skirmishes  at  the 
water  works,  where  Maj.  P.  G.  Eaatwick.  with 
battalions  of  the  Second  Oregon  and  Nebraska 
Kegiments,  was  in  charge,  and  along  the  line 
from  San  Juan  del  Monte  to  San  Pedro  Macati, 
With  the  lines  around  Manila  extended  as  far  including  successful  advances  made  by  Colonel 
as  possible  in  the  form  of  a  cordon,  it  became     Stotaeuburg,  Captain  Reynolds,  and  Captain  Miller 
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with  detachments  of  the  Nebraskas,  Oregons, 
Wyoraings,  Twentieth  Infantry,  and  Utah  ar- 
tillery, but  no  regular  advance  until  March  13. 
Assisted  by  '-tinclads"  in  the  river,  Wheaton 
made  a  brilliant  dash,  occupying  the  towns  clear 
through  to  tlie  lake  and  cutting  the  rebel  line  in 
two.  His  command  included  the  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  which  had  lately  ar- 
rived and  w^ere  made  up  largely  of  recruits,  the 
Second  Oregon  and  First  Washington  Volunteers, 
a  squadron  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Scott's  battery  of  the  Sixth  Artillery.  They 
captured  Guadaloupe,  Pasig,  and  Pateros  and 
made  further  expeditions  to  Cainta  and  Taytay, 
on  the  north,  and  Taguig,  on  the  south,  clearing 
the  country  of  insurgents  and  finally  returning 
to  Pasig,  whore  a  permanent  garrison  was  sta- 
tioned. During  these  operations  over  200  Fili- 
pinos were  killed  and  400  taken  prisoners.  The 
American  casualties  were  slight.  The  Oregon 
and  Washington  detachments  showed  great  cour- 
age under  trying  circumstances,  while  Maj.  W. 
P.  Rogers,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, made  a  gallant  attack  on  Cainta.  The 
results  of  this  movement  to  the  lake  were  most 
important  because  the  enemy  was  thus  divided 
for  the  first  time.  General  Anderson  had  recom- 
mended to  General  Otis  that  this  be  done  nearly 
a  month  earlier,  but  the  latter  did  not  then  think 


it  wise. 


ADVANCE    TOWARD    MAL0L08. 


Mac  Arthur's  campaign  toward  Malolos  was  ac- 
companied by  some  hard  fighting  along  his  front, 
but  the  Filipinos  were  driven  back  in  their  at- 
tacks with  heavy  losses.  The  principal  Filipino 
commander  was  Gen.  Pantaleon  Garcia,  while 
General  Aguinaldo  was  not  far  in  the  rear. 
General  MacArthur's  division  was  made  up  of  the 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  two  battalions  of  the 
Twenty -third  Infantry,  and  the  Second  Oregon, 
under  General  Wheaton;  the  Twentieth  Kansas, 
First  Montana,  four  battalions  of  the  Third  Ar- 
tillery (dismounted  as  infantry),  and  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania,  under  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis ;  the  First 
Nebraska,  First  Colorado,  First  South  Dakota, 
and  First  Wyoming,  under  General  Hale;  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Infantry,  two  battalions  of 
the  Seventh  Infantry,  a  mounted  squadron  of 
the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries  of 
the  Utah  artillery,  under  General  Hall. 

Advancing  toward  Polo  and  Novaliches,  on 
the  north,  with  a  flank  movement  to  Mariquina 
and  Banta,  General  MacArthur  began  his  march 
for  the  insurgent  capital.  Each  conflict  with 
the  natives  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  his 
forces.  On  March  26  Malinta  was  taken  after 
the  insurgents  evacuated  Malabon,   which   they 


had  lieretofore  held  so  steadfastly.  The  next 
day  Marilao  was  captured,  and  on  the  29th  the 
advance  on  Bocave,  Bigaa,  and  Guiguinto,  which 
were  the  gateways  to  Malolos?,  was  successfully 
accomplished  after  hard  lighting.  This  rapid 
and  diflBcult  movement  was  consummated  by  the 
occupation  of  Malolos  on  March  31. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Malolos  was  reached 
in  less  than  one  week  after  General  MacArtliur  left 
Caloocan,  and  that  all  the  fighting  had  to  be  done 
through  the  heart  of  country  infested  with   the 
enemy,  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  it  was  a 
brilliantachievement  that  reflected  credit  not  only 
on  the  commander-in-chief.  General  MacArthur, 
but    upon    his    brigade    generals,   H.    G.    Otis, 
Wheaton,   Hale,   and  Hall.     Tliis  advance  was 
marred  by  the  death  of  brave  Col.  Harry  C.  Egbert, 
of  the  Twenty -second  Infantry,  who  came  to  his 
end   leading  liis   regiment.      It  was   during  this 
series  of  battles  that  the  (jerman  Prince  Ludwig 
Karl  Loewenstein  was  killed.     Capt.  Maurice  G. 
Krayenbuhl,    of  the    Third    Artillery,     one     of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  army,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  a  few  liours  later.     Only  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  advance  could  give  an  ad- 
equate idea  of  its  brilliancy  and  of  the  bravery 
shown  by  officers  and  men  in  every  engagement. 

On  arriving  at  Malolos  it  was  discovered  that 
Aguinaldo  had  moved  his  government,  bag  and 
baggage.  There  were  practically  no  signs  that 
it  had  been  for  along  time  the  capital  of  the  in- 
surgents. From  there  Aguinaldo  retreated  to 
San  Fernando  and  made  that  his  temporary 
capital.  The  value  of  subsistence  alone  captured 
at  this  point  was  |{1,500,000. 

EXPEDITION    TO    SANTA    CRUZ. 

Major- General  Lawton  was  next  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Otis  on  an  expedition  through  Laguna  de 
Bay,  with  Santa  Cruz,  the  principal  town  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake,  as  his  objective  points 
His  expedition  numbered  1,500  men,  made  up  of 
200  picked  sharpshooters,  Hawthorne's  mountain 
battery.  Gale's  squadron,  three  troops  of  the 
Fourth  (!!avalry,  unmounted,  two  battalions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  Linck's  battalion  of  the 
First  Idaho,  and  Fraine's  battalion  of  the  First 
North  Dakota,  under  General  King.  Santa  Cms 
is  forty-eight  miles  from  Manila,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000,  and  is  the  center  of  the  prosper- 
ous Lagj^^4£jjixii***'"*'^®  troops  were  conveyed 
by  a  ^fl^illa  consisting  of  twenty  canoes  towed  by 
tugs,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  army  gunboats 
Napidaiiy  Oeste^  and  Laguna  de  Bay^  which  did. 
excellent  work.  They  left  on  April  8  and  re- 
turned to  Manila  on  April  17,  after  capturing 
Santa  Cruz  and  several  other  towns  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    Maj.   J.   J.   Weisen burger,    Capt    Alfrail 
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Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Maj.  John  H.  Fraine,  and  Lieut. 
Le  Roy  Eltinge  showed  marked  courage  in  the 
direction  of  their  battalions  and  companies.  It 
was  deemed  best,  after  promulgating  the  Amer- 
ican proclamation,  not  to  leave  garrisons  at  these 
places  because  of  their  long  distance  from  Ma- 
nila and  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  casualties  were  few  and  slight. 

ADVANCE    TO    SAN    FERNANDO. 

On  April  25  Mac  Arthur  began  his  remarkable 
advance  northward  from  Malolos,  which  quickly 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Calumpit  and  San  Fer- 
nando. The  first  important  fighting  in  this  ad- 
vance was  at  Quingua  on  April  23,  where  Major 
Bell  made  a  reconnoissance  which  resulted  in  con- 
tact and  battle.  Colonel  Stotsenburg  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sisson,  of  the  First  Nebraska,  were  killed. 
While  Lawton's  division  was  sweeping  the  coun- 
try to  the  right  and  Wheaton  was  coming  up  on 
the  left,  Hale's  brigade  moved  along  the  center. 
All  the  forces  were  retarded  by  the  extreme 
heat,  rains,  and  bad  roads.  Calumpit,  a  town 
of  about  10,000  population  and  the  center  of  a 
rich  rice  district,  was  taken  on  April  27,  and 
then  MacArthur's  division  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
River  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  and  captured 
Apalit.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Fun- 
ston  with  his  men  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  showed 
such  bravery  in  swimmmg  across  the  river,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  for  the  third  time  in  similar 
achievements.  Upon  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Otis  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  the 
President.  After  the  capture  of  Calumpit  the 
Macabebes  displayed  true  friendship  for  the 
Americans  and  gave  them  material  assistance. 

When  President  McKinley  heard  of  the  suc- 
cessful advance  of  General  MacArthur,  he  sent 
a  special  telegram  congratulating  him  and  his 
troops  on  their  gallantry  and  triumph.  Among 
the  many  men  who  performed  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  this  advance  were  Captain  Boltwood  and 
Lieutenant  Ball,  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  who 
assisted  Funston,  and  Maj.  H.  B.  Mulford,  who 
had  succeeded  Stotsenburg  in  command  of  the 
First  Nebraska. 

On  May  4  MacArthur  advanced  from  Calum- 
pit, captured  San  Tomas,  and  occupied  San  Fer- 
nando on  the  5th.  In  this  march  considerable 
resistance  was  offered  to  General  Hale's  brigade, 
consisting  of  two  battalions  of  the  Fifty-first 
Iowa,  the  First  Nebraska,  and  the  First  South 
Dakota,  with  a  Gatling  gun  detachment  under 
command  of  Major  Young,  of  the  Sixth  Artillery, 
and  General  Wheaton's  command,  consisting  of 
the  Twentieth  Kansas  and  First  Montana,  with 
Hotchkiss  and  Gatling  guns  mounted  on  hand- 
cars. 


LAWTON  8    FLYING    COLUMN. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  main  division  of 
General  MacArthur  was  pressing  north  to  Calum- 
pit, General  Lawton's  flying  column,  consisting 
of  the  First  North  Dakota,  two  battalions  of  the 
Third    Infantry,    the   Twenty-second    Infantry, 
Hawthorne's  and  Scott's  batteries,  three  troops  of 
the  Fourth  Cavalry,  Gale's  squadron,  a  section  of 
Utah  artillery,  and  the  Nineteenth  Company  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  cleared  all  of  the  country  to  the  east 
and  along  a  line  running  north  from  Novaliches 
to  Norzagaray,  then  west  by  Angat,  San  Rafael, 
and  Baliuag.      At  the  latter  point  he  effected  a 
junction  with  MacArthur's  division  on   May  1, 
and  was  joined  by  the  Second  Oregon  and  the 
Thirteenth    Minnesota.      He  then  moved   north 
again  via  Maasin,  San  Ildefonso,  and  San  Miguel 
to    San    Isidro,   where  he  arrived   on   May    17. 
There  was  very  severe   fighting  at   Maasin,   in 
which   Colonel   Summers  and   Captain   Case,  of 
the  Oregon   regiment,  distinguished  themselves, 
and  later  they  were  promoted  for  their  gallantry. 
Major  Eastwick,  Lieutenant  Thornton,  of  the  Ore- 
gons,  Col.  J.  W.  French,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  and   Captain  Birkhimer,  of  the  Third 
Artillery,  showed  marked  bravery.      San  Isidro 
was  practically  deserted,  although  Aguinaldo  had 
been  making  it  his  temporary  capital  after  the 
capture  of  San  Fernando.     Tarlac  became  the 
next  location  of  the  retreating  rebel  capital. 

As  the  worst  part  of  the  rainy  season  was  at 
hand  and  there  was  danger  of  Lawton  being  cut 
off,  he  returned  to  Arayat,  where  he  united  with 
Major  Kobbe's  expedition,  which  had  come  up 
from  Calumpit,  accompanied  by  army  gunboats 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  From  Arayat  he 
proceeded  to  Malolos  after  having  marched  120 
miles  in  twenty  days,  engaged  in  22  fights,  cap- 
tured 28  towns,  destroyed  300,000  bushels  of 
rice,  killed  400  insurgents,  wounded  double  that 
number,  and  lost  only  6  men  killed  and  31 
wounded  of  his  own  command.  His  chief  op- 
ponent was  Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  one  of  the 
bravest  Filipino  leaders. 

CAMPAIGNS    TO    THE    EAST   AND    SOUTH. 

Lawton  was  now  recalled  from  the  north  for 
an  expedition  east  into  Morong  Province.  On 
June  3,  with  General  Hall  in  command  of  a 
force  consisting  of  detachments  of  the  Second 
Oregon,  the  First  Colorado,  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
the  Fourth  Infantry,  the  Ninth  Infantry,  the 
First  Wyoming,  and  four  mountain  guns,  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  pumping  station  near  Manila  to 
Antipolo.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  WhoUey 
proceeded  by  water  across  Laguna  de  Bay  to 
Morong  with  the  First  Washington,  the  First 
North  Dakota,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Twelfth  ' 
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Infantry.  On  June  4  Hall  occupied  Antipolo 
and  continued  his  advance  to  Morong,  which  he 
captured,  in  conjunction  with  Wholley,  on  June  5. 
As  usual,  the  insurgents  retreated  and  escaped 
into  the  jungles  and  hills.  This  side  campaign 
was  of  considerahle  importance  because  it  cleared 
of  insurgents  a  neighboring  section  back  of  Manila. 

While  the  American  forces  liad  been  hard  at 
work  in  tl:>^  north  and  east  for  the  last  four 
months,  the  insurgents  had  Vjeen  massing  and 
fortifying  tl(>niselves  in  tlie  south  at  Paranaque, 
Zapote,  Bacoor,  and  Imus.  General  Otis  con- 
cluded it  was  time  to  drive  them  from  their 
position  before  they  became  more  strongly  in- 
trenched. Again  he  called  upon  General  Law- 
ton,  who,  assisted  by  General  Wheaton  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  brigade  and  General  Ovenshine 
in  command  of  the  second  brigade,  undertook  to 
drive  the  insurgents  from  these  positions.  The 
first  brigade  included  portions  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado, the  Ninth  and  Twenty-first  regulars,  a 
troop  of  Nevada  cavalry,  dismounted,  and  Scott's 
battery,  with  four  mountain  guns.  The  second 
brigade  was  made  up  of  the  Second,  Thirteenth, 
and  Fourteenth  Infantry,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Twelfth  Infantry  and  a  detachment  of  light 
artillery. 

General  Lawton  w^  escorted  by  Russell's  de- 
tachment of  the  Signal  Corps  and  Stewart's  troop 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  mounted.  The  move- 
ment, which  was  at  first  delayed  by  excessive 
heat,  began  on  June  10.  There  was  fighting  on 
that  day  and  on  the  11  th,  I'ith.  and  13th.  The 
chief  struggle  was  at  Zapote  Bridge,  near  Ba- 
coor,  where  the  enemy  numbered  some  4,000,  of 
which  nearly  one-third  was  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured.  Three  pieces  of  artillery  also  fell  into 
our  hands.  The  army  was  greatly  assisted  in  this 
battle  by  the  Helena^  Monadnock^  Princetoyi^  and 
Callao  shelling  the  insurgents  and  landing  forces 
to  give  active  assistance.  In  this  fighting  the 
American  loss  was  10  killed  and  40  wounded.. 
They  proceeded  south  to  Imus,  the  capital  of 
Cavite  Province,  which  they  easily  captured. 
Wheaton  made  a  bold  reconnoissance  twelve 
miles  south  to  Perez  das  Marinas  and  drove  the 
rebels  into  the  swamps  and  hills  beyond.  This 
campaign  to  the  south  is  important  in  that  it 
clears  the  insurgent  forces  from  a  very  rich  and 
fertile  section  tributary  to  Manila.  The  moral 
effect,  moreover,  of  controlling  Cavite  Province 
will  be  excellent  because  it  has  always  been  the 
home  of  insurrectionary  movements,  and  the 
Spaniards  found  it  diflScult  to  keep  it  in  good 
order.  Aguinaldo  took  his  first  stand  as  an  in- 
surgent leader  in  1896  at  Imus,  and  for  a  long 
time,  before  going  to  Malolos  last  year,  had  his 
capital  at  Bacoor. 


From  the  south  General  Lawton  returned  to 
direct  another  movement  on  Laguna  de  Bay. 
On  July  20  he  captured  Calamba  with  a  force 
commanded  by  General  Hall  and  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  First  Washington  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Infantry,  Hamilton's  mountain  battery,  150 
cavalrymen,  and  the  army  gunboats  Napidan  and 
(kste, 

THE    ADVANCE    TO    ANGELES. 

On  August  9,   after   an  extended    period    of 
comparative  quiet  due  to  the  continual    heavy 
rains.    General    MacArthur   bcigan  his   advance 
north  from  San  Fernando.     The  forces  engai^ed 
in   this   famous  movement   were  the   Fifty -first 
Iowa,    the    Ninth,    Twelfth,   Sixteenth,    Seven- 
teenth,   and    Twenty-second    regulars.    Col.     J. 
Franklin  Bell's  new  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  part 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  15  guns.      General 
Wheaton  was  on  tlui  right  and  General  Liscum  on 
the  left.     Colonel  Bell,  with  characteristic  dash, 
drove  the  rebels  out  of  Bacolor.     With  Angeles, 
ten  miles  further  north  and  one  of  the  richest 
towns  in  the  valley,  as  the  objective  point,  Mac> 
Arthur  pushed  on,  though   the  mud   in   many 
places  was  knee- deep.     He  left  a  garrison  of  600 
men  to  defend  and  hold  San  Fernando,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  Angeles  his  next  base.      His 
plans  were  successful.     Colonel  Smith,  with  ten 
companies  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  and  Captain 
Kenly's  two  guns,  attacked  2,500    strongly  in- 
trenched insurgents  at  Angeles  on  August  16, 
and  after  routing  them  occupied  the  town.     Hia 
loss   was   only  2    killed  and  12   wounded  ;  the 
Filipino  casualties  aggregated  over  200.     At  the 
same  time  Captain  Anglum,  with  one  company 
of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  routed  200  insurgents 
in  front  of  Dolores,  with  only   I  man  wounded. 
By  these  movements  MacArthur  now  occupies 
country  from  Candaba  to  Angeles,  thence  toward 
Porac,  and  including  Santa  Rita,    Guagua,   and 
Bacolor.     There  was  further  skirmishing  near 
Angeles  on.  the  20th,  in  which  one  American 
officer  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 

While  MacArthur  was  pressing  on  to  the  north 
Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  was  engaged  in  driving 
the  insurgents  out  of  San  Mateo,  northeast  of  the 
water  works  at  Santolan.  After  a  severe  fight, 
in  which  3  men  were  killed  and  13  wounded,  he 
occupied  the  town.  The  forces  engaged  were  a 
detachment  of  the  Twenty- fifth  Infantry  under 
Major  Cronin,  a  company  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
under  Captain  Rivers,  and  detachments  of  the. 
Twenty -first  and  Twenty- fourth  Infantry  and 
the  Fourth  Cavalry  under  Captain  Parker.  Thera^ 
was  a  stubborn  contest,  in  which  23  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  On  the  same  day  a  column  of  600 
insurgents  coming  from  east  of  Baliuag  undaaTf j^ 
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took  to  cut  the  railroad,  but  were  routed  by  the 
American  garrisons  at  Baliuag  and  Quingua. 

These  operations  bring  us  up  to  the  date  of  the 
present  writing  as  far  as  movements  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  of  Luzon  are  concerned.  By 
consulting  the  maps  specially  prepared  to  accom- 
pany this  article,  one  of  winch  serves  as  the 
frontispiece  for  this  number,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  exactly  locating  each  point  occupied  by 
the  American  forces  and  in  following  the  different 
campaigns,  to  the  north  as  far  as  San  Isidro  and 
Angeles,  on  the  east  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Longes, 
and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Perez  das  Marinas,  be- 
yond Imus. 

IV.— OCCUPATION  OF  SOUTHERN 

ISLANDS. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  operations  in  the 
Philippines  there  has  not  been  that  feeling  of 
opposition  to  us  or  organization  in  the  Visayas 
and  southern  islands  that  there  have  been  in  the 
north.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  trouble  with 
them  would  have  been  avoided  if  Tagoloc  garri- 
sons could  have  been  prevented  from  establishing 
themselves  in  Panay,  Cebu,  Negros,  Leyte, 
Samar,  and  in  other  important  islands.  The  na- 
tives of  the  south  have  never  had  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  insurrection  which  has  characterized 
those  of  Luzon,  and  wherever  resistance  has 
been  found  it  was  inspired  by  emissaries  and 
troops  from  the  north. 

On  different  visits  that  I  made  to  Iloilo,  Cebu, 
and  Zamboanga,  going  first  some  five  years  ago 
when  the  present  conflict  was  never  even  im- 
agined, I  was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the 
representative  natives  I  met  and  was  surprised  to 
see  so  large  a  percentage  who  possessed  means 
and  were  fairly  well  educated.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  that  now  the  majority  of 
the  better  class  of  Filipinos,  orYisayans,  in  the 
southern  islands  are  in  sympathy  with  our  efforts 
to  establish  good  government — despite  the  sensa- 
tional and  untrutliful  reports  of  the  Hong  Kong 
junta  to  the  contrary. 

GARRISONS    IN    LOWER    ISLANDS. 

"While  American  garrisons  have  not  been  es- 
tablished at  all  the  important  points  in  the  central 
and  lower  islands,  the  following  places  have  been 
either  occupied  or  inspected  with  reference  to 
occupation  :  Iloilo,  in  Panay,  the  second  port  of 
importance  in  the  Philippines  ;  Cebu,  the  third 
commercial  port ;  Bacolod,  in  Negros  ;  Zambo- 
anga, in  Mindanao  ;  and  Jolo,  in  the  Sulus. 
Samar,  Leyte,  Masbate,  and  Bohol,  to  the  east 
and  northeast  of  Cebu  and  Panay,  form  another 
group  which   are  'being  brought  under  our  in- 


fluence. They  are  all  rich  and  prosperous  islands 
and  will  not  give  much  trouble  after  the  insur- 
rection in  Luzon  is  broken.  If  that  keeps  up 
they  may  make  effective  resistance  for  some 
time.  Mindanao,  with  its  area  as  large  as  that  of 
Maine,  is  not  destined  to  hold  out  against  Ameri- 
can control  if  good  judgment  and  diplomacy  are 
employed  in  negotiating  with  the  local  sultans, 
or  chiefs. 

General  Bates  has  just  gone  to  the  Sulu  group 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  its  sultan.  At 
this  writing  he  is  reported  as  havmg  made  satis- 
factory progress.  Palawan,  the  large  island  to 
the  w.st  of  the  Visayan  group  and  just  north  of 
Borneo,  having  an  area  greater  than  that  of 
Connecticut,  should  be  as  easily  governed  as 
North  Borneo  is  by  the  British,  where  peace  and 
contentment  prevail. 

Dr.  Schurman,  of  the  Philippine  commission, 
and  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  who  have 
recently  made  a  journey  through  the  islands  of 
this,  wonderful  archipelago,  returned  with  most 
favorable  opinions  not  only  as  to  their  material 
value,  but  also  as  to  their  future  government 
under  American  control. 

Iloilo  was  captured  on  February  11  by  a  com- 
bined army  and  navy  movement.  The  former 
force,  under  command  of  General  Miller,  con- 
sisted of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  under  Colonel 
Van  Valzah,  Battery  G  of  the  Sixth  Artillery, 
and*  the  First  Tennessee  Vohinteers.  The  latter 
included  the  Boston  under  Captain  Wilde  and 
the  Petrel  under  Captain  Cornwall.  Lieutenant 
Niblack,  .of  the  Boston ^  was  the  first  to  land, 
with  48  men.  The  insurgents  fled  in  dismay. 
During  fighting  that  followed  later  Lieut.  Frank 
C.  Bolles  and  4  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
were  slightly  wounded.  Lieutenant  Ostheim  did 
effective  work  with  a  battery  of  Hotchkiss  and 
Gatling  guns  ;  and  so  did  Major  Keller  with  his 
veteran  battalion.  Much  of  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  natives,  but  it  is  being  rebuilt  and  will 
soon  appear  better  than  before.  Ensign  L.  H. 
Everhart,  of  the  Boston ,  was  appointed  the  first 
captain  of  the  port.  The  cable  to  Iloilo  from 
Manila  was  reopened  on  March  19.  On  March 
16  the  mountain  robber  bands  descended  and 
joined  with  the  revolutionists  in  an  attack  on 
Iloilo,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
There  has  been  intermittent  fighting  since  near 
Jaro,  but  no  pitched  battles.  Sergt.  Clement  C. 
Jones,  of  the  Tennessee  regiment,  distinguished 
himself  at  Jaro  by  capturing  single-handed  a 
Filipino  flag  after  crossing  a  river  and  going 
back  over  800  yards  through  the  enemy's  lines. 
Gen.  R.  P.  Hughes  has  recently  been  sent  to 
Iloilo  to  act  as  governor-general  of  the  entire 
Visayan  district. 
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Col.  James  P.  Smith,  of  the  First  California 
Regiment,  was  sent  to  Bacolod,  Negros,  as  gov- 
ernor early  in  Marcli  witli  a  detachment  of  his 
own  regiment.  Later — on  March  27 — he  was 
joined  by  Lieut. -Col.  Victor  D.  Duboce  with 
another  battalion  of  the  same  regiment.  Both 
were  well  suited  to  the  labor  in  hand  and  did 
much  to  set  the  machinery  of  government  to 
working  in  this  large  island.  A  large  degree  of 
autonomy  has  been  established  here.  There  may 
be  reports  that  it  is  not  meeting  with  complete 
success,  but  that  condition  is  due  to  the  Tagaloc 
influence  from  the  north  and  will  disappear  with 
the  latter.  Captain  Tilley,  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
lost  his  life  while  looking  after  the  cable,  and 
Colonel  Smith  sent  a  punitive  expedition  against 
the  natives  that  treacherously  killed  him.  The 
(yalifornias  did  the  same  kind  of  brave  fighting 
here  that  characterized  them  in  Luzon 

Captain  Cornwall  with  the  Petrel  took  quiet 
possession  of  Cebu  on  February  21,  and  later 
General  Otis  sent  troops  to  occupy  it.  The  in- 
habitants requested  American  protection,  and 
although  robber  bands  and  some  Tagalocs  give 
occasional  trouble,  the  sentiment  of  the  best  class 
of  natives  is  friendly. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  Visayan,  central, 
and  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  can, 
therefore,  be  considered  favorable,  despite  sen- 
sational reports  of  the  Hong  Kong  junta  to  the 
contrary.  Everything  seems  to  hinge  on  the 
power  of  Aguinaldo  to  hold  out  in  Luzon.  The 
magic  of  his  name  and  influence  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Then  should  come  peace  from  Aparri 
to  Zamboanga. 

v.— GENERAL  NOTES  ON  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The  record  of  the  navy  in  the  Philippines  will 
always  be  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  minds 
that  it  requires  no  eulogy  here.  The  splendid 
condition  and  perfect  organization  perfected  by 
the  master-hand  of  Admiral  Dewey  have  been 
maintained,  first,  by  Captain  Barker  and  now  by 
Rear  Admiral  Watson,  who  succeeded  Dewey. 
The  participation  of  the  Charleston y  Concord j 
Callao,  and  Monadnock  in  the  first  few  days' 
fighting  was  of  great  help  to  the  army.  Later 
their  good  work  was  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
Monterey,  Princeton ,  Helena^  Yorktown,  Benning- 
ton, and  Cantine.  The  missions  of  the  Boston  and 
Petrel  to  southern  points,  including  particularly 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  were  successfully  executed. 
When  General  Lawton  made  his  advance  to 
hnus  he  was  so  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Helena,  Monadnock,  and  Callao  and  the 
detachments  which  they  sent  on  shore  that   he 


made  special  acknowledgment  thereof  not  only 
to  the  Government,  but  directly  to  Captain 
Barker. 

The  ambush  and  capture  of  Lieutenant  Gill- 
more  and  his  party  at  Baler  on  April  12  was  the 
only  serious  mishap  that  has  befallen  the  navy. 
The  latest  reports  contain  information  that  Gill- 
more  and  companions  are  prisoners,  but  alive 
and  well.  Aguinaldo  is  not  willing  to  surrender 
or  exchange  them,  which  is  not  a  favorable 
comment  on  his  methods  of  warfare. 

Assistant  Engineer  Emory  Winship,  of  the 
Bennington,  was  severely  wounded  by  the  insur- 
gents at  Malalon  in  March  while  handling  a  Gat- 
ling  gun  in  the  bow  of  a  steam  launch  and  brave- 
ly covering  the  movements  of  a  landing  party. 
Capt.  n.  E.  Nichols,  of  the  Monadnock,  died 
from  sunstroke  while  directing  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paranaqueon  June  10. 

On  February  24  Admiral  Dewey  sent  his  fa- 
mous message  :  *<  For  political  reasons  the  Oregon 
should  be  sent  at  once.'*     She  arrived  on  March 
18  and  received  a  hearty  welcome.     The  great 
admiral  himself  started  for  home  on  the  Olytn- 
pia  on  May  20,  after  an  unbroken  stay  in  the 
Philippines   of   nearly   thirteen   months.       This 
time  represents   not  only  a   record  of  success- 
ful achievement,  but  of  tireless  devotion  to  duty 
that  is  unsurpassed  in   history.     From  first  to    • 
last  Admiral  Dewey  has  been  a  steadfast  believer 
in  courageously  meeting  our  unavoidable  moral 
responsibilities  in  the  Philippines,   in  carrying 
the  present  conflict  through  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, and  in  holding  the  islands  until  at  least 
a  permanent  stable  government  has  been  estab- 
lished under  our  control.     Rear  Admiral  Wat- 
son arrived  on  June  1 0  and  has  given  indications 
of  continuing  the  strong,  forceful  policy  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  navy  is  now  putting  into  effective  opera- 
tion a  blockade  of  all  the  islands  that  should 
keep  arms  and  supplies  from  reaching  the  Fili- 
pinos. Their  efforts,  combined  with  those  of 
our  ministers  and  consuls  in  Japan  and  China, 
particularly  Consul-General  Wildman  and  Consul 
Harris,  respectively  at  Hong  Kong  and  Nagasaki, 
the  two  nearest  points,  should  succeed  in  cutting 
off  altogether  further  assistance  from  the  outside 
and  will  have  a  decided  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Other  features  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  navy  that  can  be  enumerated  are  :  Ensign 
Macfarland's  recent  blockading  cruise  near  Panaj  • 
and  Cebu,  the  Charleston's  shelling  of  Dagupan^. 
the  Castine's  trip  to  Zamboanga  and  Sulu,  the 
repair  of  Spanish  gunboats  at  Hong  Kong  undec: 
direction  of  Lieutenants  Capps  and  Hobson,  t)^^ 
purchase  and  taking  over  from  the  SpaniarcU  4tf ' 
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twelve  small  gunboats  and  one  torpedo-boat  suit- 
able for  river,  coast,  and  blockading  work. 

THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION. 

The  Philippine  commission,  consisting  of  Pres- 
ident J.  G.  Schurman,  Prof.  Dean  Worcester, 
Hon.  Charles  Denby,  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Gen- 
eral Otis,  commenced  their  labors  in  Manila  about 
March  20,  when  they  held  their  first  meeting. 
On  April  4  they  issued  a  proclamation  setting 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  Government  which 
was  circulated  as  fully  as  possible  among  the 
Filipinos.  On  April  28  Aguinaldo  sent  Col. 
Manuel  Arguelles,  chief  of  General  Luna*s  staff, 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  ask  for  a  truce  and 
possible  end  of  hostilities.  He  met  the  American 
commission  and  was  finally  sent  back  with  in- 
structions to  inform  Aguinaldo  that  General  Otis 
demanded  absolute  surrender.  The  general  has 
been  criticised  because  he  took  such  a  firm  stand, 
but  he  claimed  that  there  was  every  reason  why 
he  should  insist  on  unconditional  surrender. 
Colonel  Arguelles  returned  with  fresh  instruc- 
tions on  May  2,  but  the  result  was  fruitless. 

On  May  13  Aguinaldo  sent  word  that  he  would 
send  another  commission  to  meet  the  American 
representatives  and  treat  for  peace.  The  Filipino 
representatives  were  General  del  Pilar,  Gracio 
Gonzazo,  a  member  of  the  Filipino  cabinet, 
Lieut. -Col.  Alberto  Barretto,  military  advocate, 
and  Major  Zealcita,  a  member  of  Aguinaldo's 
staff,  in  cooperation  with  Fiorentino  Torres,  Pablo 
Ocampo,  and  Thedor  Yanco,  residents  of  Manila. 
A  week  later  they  arrived  and  were  shown  cour- 
tesies and  attentions  by  the  American  commis- 
sioners and  naval  and  military  ofiicers.  Pro- 
longed consultations  followed,  in  which  every 
effort  was  made  to  reach  an  understanding,  but 
here,  as  in  all  other  instances  where  Aguinaldo 
has  sent  men  to  represent  him,  they  lacked  pleni- 
potentiary powers  and  could  not  decide  upon  any 
proposition.  Nothing  finally  resulted  from  these 
conferences,  and  the  American  officials  lost  faith 
in  Filipino  commissions. 

The  members,  however,  have  not  been  idle. 
Dr.  Schurman  made  an  extended  trip  through 
the  islands  to  the  south,  Colonel  Denby  and 
Professor  Worcester,  assisted  by  Secretary 
Mc Arthur,  devoted  themselves  to  establishing 
a  system  of  local  government  in  towns  near 
Manila,  and  the  entire  commission  has  striven 
not  only  to  become  familiar  with  all  condi- 
tions, but  improve  them  where  possible.  They 
have  considered  the  judiciary,  laws,  schools,  and 
various  kindred  matters  in  turn.  Dr.  Schur- 
man has  now  returned  to  America  and  will  prob- 
ably make  a  detailed  report  that  will  be  duly  pub- 
lished.   It  should  shed  much  light  on  the  situation. 


A    REMARKABLE    SHOWING. 

The  War  Department  has  published  a  state- 
ment that  is  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
which  shows  some  remarkable  figures  in  regard 
to  the  army  in  the  Philippines  compared  with 
those  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  at  home.  Ad- 
jutant-General Corbin  submits  the  following 
record  of  deaths  in  the  army  from  May  1,  1898, 
to  July  1,  1899  : 

Killed,— Officers  :  Cuba,  21 ;  Philippines,  20 ;  United 
States,  l';  total,  42.  Enlisted  men  :  Cuba,  223  ;  Porto 
Rico,  4  ;  Philippines,  283  ;  United  States,  5  ;  total,  465. 
Died  of  wounds— Officers  :  Cuba,  10  ;  Philippines,  10  ; 
United  States,  2 ;  total,  22.  Enlisted  men  :  Cuba,  64 ; 
Porto  Rico,  8 ;  Philippines,  82  ;  at  sea,  7 ;  United  States, 
6 ;  total,  167.  Died  of  disease,  etc.— Officers  :  Cuba,  34 ; 
Porto  Rico,  4  ;  Philippines,  11 ;  at  sea,  9  ;  United  States, 
106 ;  total,  164.  Enlisted  men  :  Cuba,  888 ;  Porto  Rico, 
251 ;  Philippines,  369 ;  Hawaii,  46 ;  at  sea,  204 ;  United 
States,  3,985:  total,  5,743.  Aggregate— Cuba,  1,240; 
Porto  Rico,  267 ;  Philippines,  725;  Hawaii,  46;  at  sea, 
220  ;  United  States,  4,105.    Grand  total,  6,605. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  favorable  showing  for  the 
Philippines,  and  the  figures  completely  answer  the  wild 
statements  concerning  the  horrors  of  campaigning  in 
that  country.  The  brief  campaign  in  Cuba  cost  the 
lives  of  21  officers,  and  only  20  have  been  killed  in  the 
Philippines.  The  number  of  officers  dying  of  wounds 
is  the  same  in  both  islands,  and  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  dying  of  wounds  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  deaths  of  officers  from  disease  have  been 
three  times  as  great  in  Cuba  as  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  deaths  of  enlisted  men  more  than  twice  as  great. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
losses  from  deaths  in  our  army  during  the  fourteen 
months  ending  with  July  1,  1899,  were  among  the 
troops  in  the  United  States  not  subject  to  the  risks  of 
war  or  to  the  dangers  of  unaccustomed  climate,  as  to 
which  so  much  has  been  said. 

This  is  an  exceptional  record.  It  is  a  loss  of 
only  2\  per  cent,  on  an  average  total  of  30,000 
troops  in  the  field.  The  first  detachment  of 
troops  did  not  number  more  than  22,000,  and 
subsequent  increases  have  run  the  total  up  to 
about  40,000.  But  allowing  for  the  gradual  re- 
turnings  of  the  volunteers,  the  average  may  fairly 
be  struck  at  30,000  in  active  service  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

CONDUCT    OF    DEPARTMENTS. 

In  looking  over  the  long,  trying  campaign  in 
the  Philippines  we  should  not  fail  to  give  some 
credit  to  the  men  and  departments  whose  work 
may  not  be  that  of  actual  fighting,  but  of  a  char- 
acter that  has  direct  influence  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of 
troops.  The  hospital  service  at  Manila  under 
Colonel  Lippincott,  assisted  by  such  men  as 
Cardwell,  Bourns,  Penrose,  Farrell,  O'Brien, 
Ellis,  Whiting,  and  Cabell,  has  been  conducted 
with  marked  success  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
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of  climate,  but  the  number  of  field  surgeons 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Parents  with  sons 
in  the  Philippines  need  not  worry  about  the 
treatment  they  will  receive.  I  wish  there  were 
space  to  Bpcak  of  the  unselfish  labors  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  regular  hospital  nurses,  but  there  is 
not  room  this  time. 

The  quartermaster's  department,  with  all  its 
subdivisions,  including  the  charge  of  the  trans- 
ports, probably  offered  aa  many  difficulties  as  any 
to  the  men  in  charge.  In  July,  August,  and 
September,  1898,  there  was  some  friction  and 
trouble,  but  since  then  its  management  has  been 
wonderfully  successful.  In  this  campaign  against 
the  Filipinos  during  the  rainy  season  it  has  met 
and  mastered  great  difficulties.  The  depart- 
ment's good  work  is  due  to  Colonel  Pope,  assisted 
by  Major  Jones,  Captains  Devoi,  Walcutt,  Kim- 
ball, Sawtelle,  and  Griffith,  and  Major  Cloman 
and  Capt.  J.  J.  Bradley,  of  tlie  transport  service. 

The  subsistence  department  is  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  head  Ool.  D.  L.  Brainard,  of  arctic 
fame.  He  succeeds  as  well  in  tropical  as  in 
frozen  lands.  Colonel  Brainard  has  capable  as- 
sistants in  Major  Fitzhugh  and  Captains  Ander- 
son, Bootes,  Coudert,  Millikin,  and  Tucker. 

Maj.  Chas.  McClure  looks  after  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  pay  department.  Col,  R.  B. 
Thompson  for  a  long  time  was  press  censor  in 
TOnnection  with  his  duties  as  chief  signal  officer, 
but  he  has  now  been  relieved  from  the  former 
duties,  for  which  he  was  not  as  well  suited  as  for 
the  latter,  of  which  he  has  been  a  faithful  and 
Buccessful  head.  Maj.  C.  L,  Potter,  aa  chief  of 
the  engineer  department,  has  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  getting  data  for  maps  and  in  re- 
constructing destroyed  railroads  and  bridges. 
His  force  should  be  increased.  The  adjutant- 
general's  department  is  mentioned  last,  but  it  is 
not  the  least  important.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Barry- 
has  successfully  looked  after  his  work  where 
most  men  might  have  quailed.  On  the  staff  of 
General  <!)tis  with  him  are  two  men  particularly 
well  suited  to  their  responsibilities — Capt.  C.  H. 
Murray  and  Lieut.  Fred.  W.  Sladen. 

COnBTS   AND    CITY. 

Col.  E.  H.  Crowder  has  been  for  the  major 
part  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  the  judge  advo- 
cate's department.  For  a  time  working  with  him 
last  year  was  Ool.  C.  L.  Jewett,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  that  went,  to  the  Philippines  with  General 
Merritt's  expedition.  Under  C3oloneI  Crowder's 
charge  the  department  has  been  extended  ;  and 
now,  following  plans  partly  developed  by  the 
Philippine  commission,  an  excellent  system  of 
courts  has  been  established  in  which  Filipinos  sit 
aa  judges  with  Americans  and  administer  the 


law  in  a  way  that  guards  the  interests  of  boih 
natives  and  foreigners.  Lieut.  Ralph  Flatt,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  new 
court,  and  General  Otis  asked  Major  Young,  of 
Salt  Lake,  to  act  as  another. 

From  discussing  the  courts,  which  are  now 
giving  great  satisfaction,  we  can  pass  to  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Manila.  In  giving  bo 
much  attention  to  warfare  there  is  danger  that 
we  will  overlook  what  has  been  done  to  improve 
Manila  as  a  municipality.  The  change  wrought 
is  indeed  remarkable  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
officials  in  charge.  Manila  is  now  a  clean, 
healthy,  orderly,  prosperous  town,  considering,  of 
coui'se,  conditions  of  war,  which  always  develop 
features.  The  public  schools  have  been  reorgan- 
ized  and  cluldren  are  being  taught  Bnglish  and 
other  branches  that  were  before  neglected.  The 
water  works — which,  by  the  way,  are  unsurpassed  ' 
in  the  world  for  a  city  of  Manila's  population- 
are  so  controlled  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity  is  greatly  improved.  There  is  no  rega- 
lar  system  of  sewerage,  but  dirt  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  collect  as  formerly. 

The  reports  from  the  custom-bouse,  vhitA 
was  first  ably  presided  over  by  General  Whittier 
and  later  by  Colonel  Colton,  showed  the  receipts 
from  August  13,  1898,  to  March  31,  1899,  to  he 
nearly  15,000,000.  Considering  that  this  sam 
represents  duties  alone,  and  these  collected  in 
times  of  war  for  a  period  of  only  nine  montlia, 
the  showing  is  a  surprising  one  and  attests  the 
possibilities  of  Manila  as  a  commercial  port. 
Major  Bement,  who  intelligently  reorganieed  du 
system  of  taxation  while  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  reptorted  the  common  people  as  having 
means  to  pay  all  reasonable  taxes  the  United 
States  might  impose. 

THE   PRESS   CENSOKSSri'. 

The   "round-robin"   of   the    ju-wsfiaper    : 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  W'f-l  of  reasoni 
and  many  of  us  who  know  the  oorrespondei 
might  be  inclined  to  sympathize  will 
when   we  consider  all   the  condiiio 
round   warfare  in   the  Fhilippini't^. 
ble  to  understand  the  attitude  oi'  (.i 
With    the   perfection    of    commiinic 
characterizes  the  Filipino  agents  jii  I 
London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and,  I  fsitr, 
they  always  have   been   and   are   )■■■ 
every  word  and  line  that  is  dispa' 
nila,  repeat  it  back  to  Hong  Kon 
by  letter   or   special  messenger 
smuggle  it  through  the  lines  to   '. 
his  followers. 

The  slightest  bint  of  a  new  i 
lisbed  in  America  or  Europe  reaches  Agoii 
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within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is  first  seen  by 
his  agents  ;  the  reports  of  American  losses,  de- 
lays, retreats,  or  changes  of  plan  are  sent  to  him 
to-day  as  if  he  w^re  at  the  direct  end  of  the 
cable.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  this  unless  all 
communication  between  Manila  and  the  outer 
world  is  cut  off.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise special  care  in  press  censorship.  Then, 
ao^ain,  General  Otis  had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence the  first  time  he  relaxed  his  vigilance  in 
this  respecu.  une  correspondent  sent  an  al- 
leged interview  with  General  Lawton,  which  the 
latter  denied  in  toto.  In  mv  mind  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  times  General  Otis'  censorship  has 
not  been  sufficiently  discriminating  and  that  he 
or  iiis  representatives  have — unintentionally,  in 
all  probability — shown  lack  of  diplomacy  and 
good  judgment  in  discussing  matters  with  such 
able  newspaper  men  as  McCutcheon,  Davis,  Bass, 
Collins,  Jones,  Dunning,  Dinwiddie,  McDonnell, 
Little,  and  Skeene,  who  signed  the  *' round- 
robin,"  and  others  of  high  standard. 

But  we  should  be  charitable  in  reaching  our 
conclusions.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  sit 
in  an  American  sanctum,  library,  or  office,  or 
stand  on  a  public  platform,  and  tell  how  things 
should  be  done  in  the  Philippines,  from  what  it 
is  to  stand  there  on  the  spot  as  the  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  is  done  and  con- 
ducting both  war  and  government  in  distant 
tropical  lands  among  strange  peoples  and  condi- 
tions ten  thousand  miles  from  home. 


VI.— CONCLUDING  REVIEW  OF  THE 

SITUATION. 

On  April  4  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  was  formally  and  officially  ended 
by  the  exchange  of  the  American  and  Span- 
ish ratifications  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  vol- 
unteers in  the  Philippines  who  had  enlisted 
for  the  war  with  Spain  justly  considered  that 
they  were  entitled  by  law  to  their  honorable  dis- 
charge. Of  the  22,000  soldiers  in  the  islands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fighting  16,000  were  vol- 
unteers. Additional  troops  from  the  regular 
army  were  sent  during  the  spring  as  fast  as 
transports  could  be  provided  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  cpntinuous  fighting  made  it  impossible 
to  withdraw  any  of  the  force  around  Manila  be- 
fore June.  By  that  time  arrangements  were 
made  for  each  transport  that  carried  fresh  troops 
to  bring  back  returning  soldiers.  So  many  men 
preferred,  however,  to  reenlist  for  continued 
service  until  the  termination  of  the  war  that 
General  Otis  was  able  to  recruit  from  them  two 
additional  regiments.  The  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tion for  the  devotion  of  her  defenders  was  fitting- 


ly expressed  by  the  President  in  an  appropriate 
message  to  General  Otis. 

The  army  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  March  1 
gave  the  President  authority  to  call  for  not  more 
than  35,000  volunteers  for  temporary  service  in 
the  Philippines.  He  was  loath  at  first  to  muster 
in  any  new  troops,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
it  was  advisable  to  make  a  large  increase  in  the 
Philippine  force.  Orders  were  accordingly  is- 
sued for  the  enlistment  of  ten  regiments,  and 
recruiting  began  on  July  1 1 .  The  full  number 
of  13,090  men  was  obtained  on  August  14,  but 
the  enlistment  might  have  been  completed  much 
sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extreme  care 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  only  those  men  who 
possessed  the  very  best  qualifications.  The  re- 
sponse made  by  the  country  was  so  encouraging 
that  it  was  decided  to  call  for  ten  more  regi- 
ments, and  orders  for  their  enlistment  were  is- 
sued on  August  17.  This  vigorous  policy  of  the 
War  Department  means  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  supply  General  Otis  with  an  army  of  about 
63,000  men  by  December  1  next.  About  50,000 
of  these  will  be  available  for  active  operations  in 
the  field,  while  the  remainder  will  be  used  in 
policing  and  garrisoning  the  towns  and  cities. 
Secretary  Root,  who  succeeded  Secretary  Alger 
in  the  War  Department  on  August  1,  has  an- 
nounced that  *  *  the  war  in  the  Philippines  from 
now  on  will  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  en- 
ergy. All  the  men,  all  the  arms,  and  all  the 
supplies  necessary  to  end  the  trouble  in  the  isl- 
ands will  be  furnished  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." 

PRESENT  LOCATION  OF  TROOPS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  American  forces  on  August  21.  The 
First  Division,  under  General  Lawton,  occupies 
the  country  south  of  Manila  as  far  as  Imus,  and 
is  composed  of  the  following  troops  :  The  Fourth, 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiments  of  Infantry, 
the  First  Washington,  the  First  Wyoming,  part 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  Battery  F  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  Battery  F  of  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Bat- 
tery D  of  the  Sixth  Artillery,  and  Hawthorne's 
mountain  battery. 

The  Second  Division,  commanded  by  General 
MacArthur,  is  north  of  Manila,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Fernando,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following  troops:  The  Third,  Ninth,  Twelfth, 
Seventeenth,  Twenty-second,  and  Thirty-sixth 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  the  Fifty-first  Iowa, 
the  Twentieth  Kansas,  Light  Battery  E  of  the 
First  Artillery,  a  battalion  of  the  Third  Artil- 
lery, and  part  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

The  provost  guard  of  Manila  consists  of  the 
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Twentieth  Infantry  and  eight  foot  batteries  of  tlie 
8ixtli  Artillery. 

The  garrisons  in  tlie  other  islands  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Panay — the  Eighteenth  Infantry,  the  First 
Tennessee,  and  Battery  G  of  tlie  Sixth  Artillery  ; 
Negros — the  Sixth  Infantry  ;  Cebii — one  bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty  tliird  Infantrv  ;  Jolo — two 
battalions  of  the  Twenty -third   Infantry. 

A    FEW    riENKUAL    CONSIDER ATIONS. 

Without  any  intention  of  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  Major-General  Otis'  abilities  as  a  coni- 
mander-iu -chief — with  which  my  purposes  and 
this  article  are  in  no  way  connected — but  with 
the  sini[)U^  dt^sire  to  assist  the  Headers  of  the 
Review  in  reaching  a  clearer  un<lerstanding  of 
the  situation  in  the  Pliilippines,  1  will  humbly 
submit  a  few  general  considerations  in  conclusion. 

First.  We  are  in  the  l^hilippines  as  a  result  of 
meeting  imperious  and  unavoidable  moral  re- 
sponsibilities to  ourselves,  to  the  natives,  and  to 
the  world,  resulting  from  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  wo  cannot  retreat  from  them  without  shame, 
dishonor,  and  disgrace  to  us  as  a  great  nation 
and  as  a  Christian,  civilizing  people — without 
reference  to  material  opportunities  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  impending  possibility  that  if  we  shirk 
our  responsibilities  we  will  forsake  our  position 
as  a  permanent  first-class  power  in  the  Pacific 
and  come  trailing  along  behind  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  Germany.  There  never  was 
a  time  since  May  1,  l8i)S,  when  our  naval  or 
military  forces  could  have  abandoned  Manila,  antl 
Admiral  Dewev  will  confirm  this  when  he  returns. 

Second.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  can  be  logically  attributed  to  the  Fili- 
pinos and  not  to  ourselves,  as  the  first  part  of  this 
article  witnesses.  The  fighting  was  begun  and  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  most  adverse  conditions 
of  season  and  climate  which  characterize  tropical 
countries.  The  outbreak  came  at  the  end  of  the 
cool  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  excess- 
ively hot  period.  When  this  hot  season  was 
over  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rainy 
months,  which  are  still  running  on  and  will  not 
end  until  November.  There  has  been,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun  overhead  and 
the  greatest  discomfort  under  foot  in  mud  and 
water  during  all  the  campaignmg. 

Third.  Despite  these  conditions  the  American 
forces  have  not  met  with  a  single  decisive  reverse 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  pres- 
ent writing,  and  have  everywhere  and  in  all  ex- 
[)editions  driven  the  natives  before  them  at  will. 
There  may  be  a  grave  question  as  to  whether 
these  movements  have  all  been  wise  and   neces- 


sary, and  the  campaign  has  at  times  confessedly 
lacked  apparent  plan  and  system,  but  there  has 
been  no  defeat  to  mar  the  wc^nderful  record. 
The  Filipino  army,  pushed  from  **  pillar  to  post," 
has  suffered  enormous  losses,  is  deprived  of 
sources  of  fresh  ammunition  and  supplies  from 
the  outside  world,  is  dciinoralized  from  an  organ- 
ized army  into  retreating  isolated  bands,  is 
forced  to  brutal  tactics  to  keep  the  people  in  line 
and  the  leaders  from  deserting  to  the  Americans, 
depending  on  the  Ilong  Kong  junta  to  manu- 
facture alleged  reports  from  Againaldo  favorable 
to  the  Filipinos — which  are  too  often  and  too 
much  believed  in  America — and  cannot  possibly 
hold  out  as  an  integral  force  after  the  rains  are  over. 

Fourth.   ^)iir  forces  now  hold  all  the  most   im- 
portant points  in  the  Philip])ines.      Area  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  present  strength  and  influ- 
ence.     The  best  and   most   important  section  of 
Luzon  is  rapidly  coming  under  our  control.      Al- 
ready our  sway,    extended  under   adverse    con- 
ditions, reaches  fnun    Imus  in  the  south  to  An- 
geles in  the  north,  a  distance   of  nearly  seventy- 
five  miles,  and  from  Manila  southeast  toCalannlM^ 
on  Laguna  de  Bay,  about  twenty-five  miles,  the 
v-ery   heart  of  the  island.      We   not  only    Lave 
Manila,  but  Iloilo,   Cebu,   Bacolod,  Zamboanga, 
and  Jolo,  the  commercial  and  strategical  points 
of  the  islands. 

Fifth.  'J'herefore  it  can  be  reasonably  ar- 
gued that,  wdien  the  dry  season  comes,  accom- 
panied by  the  coolest  weather,  two  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  campaigning — when  men  can 
sleep  on  the  ground  without  cover,  when  they 
can  march  across  country  anywhere  and  the  com- 
missariat can  follow,  and  when  the  nights, 
mornings,  and  evenings  are  always  cool  and  even 
the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  loses  much  of 
its  force — the  army  will  prosecute  a  conclusive 
campaign. 

With  the  sincere  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  carry  the  war  to  an  early  and 
successful  conclusion,  with  the  vigorous,  master* 
ful  influence  of  Secretary  Root  supporting  him, 
and  with  popular  sentiment,  irrespective  of  party, 
growing  in  favor  of  a  policy  that  will  not  only 
end  the  war  through  the  employment  of  all 
needed  forces,  but  install  a  government  through* 
out  the  islands  wdiich  will  bring  pemiai^ent  peace, 
there  is  no  strong  reason  why,  within  another 
half  year,  the  insurrection  in  the  PhilippuMS 
should  not  be  broken,  the  P^ilipino  revolution* , 
ary  government  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  peaoei 
order,  and  good  government  established,  eventu* 
ally  leading  to  as  large  a  degree  of  autonomy  m 
the  Filipinos  prove  themselves  able  to  undertake. 


WHY  THE   TRUSTS    CANNOT   CONTROL   PRICES. 


BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  E.   ROBERTS. 

(Director  of  the  Mint.) 


THE  great  aggregations  of  capital  that  are  the 
feature  of  the  industrial  world  at  this  time 
are  viewed  with  misgivings  because  it  is  not 
clear  just  what  limitations  there  are  to  their 
powers.  An  individual  who  sees  a  corporation 
with  capital  far  up  into  the  millions  take  posses- 
sion of  all  the  plants  employed  in  a  given  line  of 
industry  and  assume  apparent  control  of  produc- 
tion in  that  field,  naturally  feels  that  wherever 
his  interests  come  in  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  that  corporation  he  is  powerless  to  protect 
himself.  He  feels  that  it  would  be  futile  for  him 
to  set  up  as  a  rival  to  it,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  rivalry  can  exist  in  such  active  form  as 
to  furnish  effective  competition.  It  looks,  upon 
the  front  of  the  situation,  as  though  a  corpora- 
tion thus  equipped  would  have  command  of  the 
field  and  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  public. 
And  when  such  corporations  seem  to  be  spring- 
ing up  in  all  fields  of  industry  it  is  not  strange 
^hat  widespread  uneasiness  should  be  manifest. 
Men  do  not  see  what  power  may  be  relied  upon 
to  restrain  them.  If  each  in  its  field  can  crush; 
all  rivals  and  extort  its  own  prices,  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  many  by  the  few  is  indeed  at  hand. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  limitation  to  the 
power  of  these  combinations  ?  Can  they  control 
the  prices  of  their  products  and  force  consumers 
to  pay  dividends  on  fictitious  capitalization  ?  Has 
the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  which  is  sim- 
ply the  nominal  value  at  which  the  concern 
estimates  its  own  property  on  its  own  books,  any 
bearing  upon  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  it 
offers  for  sale  ?  What  are  the  forces,  if  there 
be  any  such,  operating  in  opposition  to  the  efforts 
of  these  combinations  ?  These  are  questions  for 
which  answers  are  wanted. 

It  is  too  early  in  this  movement  to  draw  con- 
clusive replies  solely  from  our  experience  with 
these  organizations,  but  the  outcome  is  controlled 
by  principles  which  operate  the  same  wherever 
they  are  found,  and  if  we  understand  these  we 
may  foresee  what  results  they  will  work  out.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  same  forces  now  driv- 
ing the  industries  into  the  combinations  will  bear_ 
upon  and  control  the  latter,  and  compel  them  toj 
divide  their  economic  gains  with  the  public, 
much  of  the  prevalent  alarm  would  be  quieted. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  an  analysis  of  th< 
movement  reveals. 


It  must  be  apparent  to  the  student  of  affairs 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  leveling  force  which 
continually  operates  to  reduce  the  value  of  what 
has  been  inherited  or  accumulated  in  the  past  and 
enhance  the  importance  of  ability  to  do  things  in 
the  present.  As  time  has  passed  the  world  has 
come  to  value  a  man  more  and  more  for  his  in- 
nate qualities  and  capabilities  and  less  and  less 
for  the  position  or  wealth  that  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  his  ancestors.  The  rise  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  political  and  social  importance  has 
been  by  the  steady  action  of  this  leveling  force, 
taking  from  the  privileges,  immunities,  advan- 
tages, and  spoils  acquired  in  the  past  and  raising 
the  importance  of  the  new  man  of  the  present. 
It  will  be  said  that  this  has  been  by  the  constant 
struggle  of  the  masses  for  their  rights,  but  I 
would  emphasize  that  it  is  the  inevitable  course 
of  affairs,  and  that  this  pathway  of  progress  may 
be  trod  with  patience  and  confidence  instead  of 
with  alarm  and  doubt.  The  rise  of  the  common 
man  in  economic  importance,  although  often  dis- 
puted by  reckless  talkers,  has  been  no  less 
marked  and  is  being  effected  by  the  same  un- 
deviating  forces.  These  take  continually  from 
the  importance  of  capital  accumulated  in  the  past 
and  give  to  the  importance  of  the  inborn  powers 
and  abilities  possessed  by  every  child  to-day. 

Let  us  inquire  about  the  forces  that  have 
brought  on  this  general  movement  of  the  in- 
dustries into  combinations.  It  is  a  primary  fact 
that  the  impelling  motive  has  been  the  low  re- 
turns recently  earned  by  capital.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  make  profits  where  competition  has 
been  open  and  active.  There  has  been  general 
complaint  that  *  <  business  isn^t  what  it  used  to 
be.*'  Unquestionably  *he  conditions  surround- 
ing almost  every  industry  and  bearing  upon  its 
profits  have  changed  radically  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  first  place,  capital  has  become 
more  abundant,  and  In  the  second  place,  business 
capacity  of  the  grade  required  to  conduct  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  a  manufacturing  industry 
along  tho  lines  pursued  twenty- five  years  ago  is 
very  plentiful.  A  man  with  that  amount  of 
capital  and  that  amount  of  ability  does  not  rate 
as  high,  compared  to  the  mechanic  or  laborer, 
as  he  used  to.  The  services  which  he  performed 
for  the  masses  are  being  rendered  at  less  cost  by 
more  efficient  agents.     The  common  man  isn't 
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giving  as  much  of  liis  labor  in  exchange  for  the 
services  of  capital  and  management  as  he  for- 
merly did. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  inventive  genius  have  resulted  in  an 
unavoidable  competition  to  serve  the  buying 
masses.  The  common  man  has  been  placed  in  a 
more  commanding  position  and  given  a  larger 
share  of  the  joint  production  of  capital  and 
lal)or  than  he  lias  ever  had  before  this  time. 
The  earnings  of  capital  pt^r  unit  of  product  have 
been  constantly  declining  and  this  h^ss  to  capital 
has  been  distrilnited,  commonly  by  means  of 
lower  prices,  to  the  millions. 

The  decline  in  interest  rates  is  well  known  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  diverse  opinicms.  On 
tlie  one  hand  it  is  cited  to  sliow  the  declining 
power  of  capital,  on  the  other  hand  to  prove  de- 
clining profits  in  business.  These  views  are  not 
in  conflict.  Undoubtedlv  the  interest  rate  de- 
clines  because  the  profits  on  capital  used  in 
business  are  declining,  but  profits  are  declining 
because  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital 
available  for  all  business  purposes,  and  because 
new  methods  are  being  constantly  adopted  which 
leave  small  margins  for  those  who  hold  to  old 
methods.  Capital  is  being  continually  forced 
into  new  employments  which  afford  smaller  prof- 
its than  the  old,  and  these  new  employments  fix 
the  rate  of  compensation  in  the  old. 

An  increasing  supply  of  labor  finds  its  offset 
in  the  fact  that  every  additional  laborer  is  a  con- 
sumer, but  an  increasing  supply  of  capital  cannot 
find  employment  in  the  service  of  the  rich.  It 
must  nn<l  ways  to  serve  the  masses  or  go  without 
employment.  Thus  the  new  capital  being  created 
must  continually  bid  against  and  displace  the  old 
capital  already  employed  in  order  to  get  earn- 
ings for  itself. 

Again,  the  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  communication  first  facilitated  compe- 
tition and  then  d(»veloped  concentration.  As 
you  annihilat(i  distance  you  bring  face  to  face 
competitors  who  once  scarcely  heard  of  each 
other.  Instead  of  each  cultivating  a  circum- 
scribed area  for  himself,  thev  all  cultivate  a  com- 
mon  field  and  their  salesmen  are  in  dailv  conflict. 
The  fi(fld  op(?n  to  an  operator  who  has  superior 
capacity  or  any  peculiar  advantage,  whether  it  be 
in  ca{)ital  or  in  methods,  is  much  wider  than 
foriiierlv.  The  chance  for  the  survival  of  a  con- 
cern  which  labors  under  any  disadvantage,  be  it 
mediocre  ability  in  management,  lack  of  capital 
to  operate,  inferior  location,  or  something  else, 
is  less  than  ever  before.  The  poorest  equipment 
is  in  direct  competition  with  the  best,  and  the 
public  will  use  the  best. 

Furthermore,    in  competition    between   those 


who  meet  on  equal  terms  with  best  facilities  and 
ample  capital  it  has  become  difficult  to  secure 
profits  without  some  kind  of  an  understanding 
about  prices.  The  investment  of  fixed  capital 
is  so  great  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  volume  of  business  that 
can  be  secured,  and  is  therefore  a  varying  and 
uncertain  figure.  This  fact  has  led  to  enormous 
otitlays  to  increase  sales,  an  expenditure  which, 
so  far  as  it  results  only  in  taking  trade  from  each 
other,  is  clearly  an  economic  waste  to  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  an  uncertain  investment  to 
the  competing  firms. 

To  escape  from  the  pressure  of  these  condi- 
tions, which  have  been  making  industrial  invest- 
ments precarious  and  unprofitable  to  the  majority 
of  operators,  the  latter  have  resorted  to  the  com- 
binations. It  is  important  to  note  that  these,  in- 
stead of  signifying  aggressive  action  by  capital, 
represent  capital  on  the  defensive.  They  are 
contrived  to  recover  profits  that  have  vanished, 
and  to  control  forces  that  have  oeen  steadily  re- 
ducing capital's  share  of  products.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  reassuring.  If  the  natural  forces  of 
the  business  world  have  a  leveling  influence  and 
have  for  all  time  been  steatlily  lifting  manual 
labor  in  importance  as  compared  to  capital,  why 
should  it  be  believed  that  the  latter  can,  by  any 
new  scheme  hatched  in  back  offices,  snddenly 
rise  to  mastery  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  shigular  that 
a  movement  to  which  capital  is  driven  by  distress 
should  excite  such  widespread  fear  that  capital  is 
about  to  become  all-powerful?  The  reduction 
in  the  earnings  of  capital  in  the  past  has  come 
we  have  seen,  through  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment  and  through  the 
inventions  which  have  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quired per  unit  of  production.  Will  that  law- 
cease  to  operate  in  the  future  ? 

The  production  of  wealth  is  now  going  on  in 
this  country  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The 
amount  available  for  investment  is  increaainflr 
rapidly  every  year.  It  will  persistently  seek  in- 
vestment, and  all  attempts  to  exclude  it  from 
employment  by  feiuring  up  the  several  fieldv  of" 
industry  for  quiet  private  possession  by  a  few^ 
with  extraordinary  returns  for  their  capital  are 
inevitably  doomed  to  failure. 

If  this  accumulation  of  new  capital  is  beinff- 
made  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  tlie  many 
are  to  be  empty-handed,  a  condition  of  congestion 
will  ensue.  The  owners  of  the  new  capital  will 
be  unable  to  use  it  in  any  way  that  will  brinff'  ■ 
rt^turns.  They  certainly  cannot  employ  it  ia 
serving  each  other,  nor  can  they  employ  it  in  tfa* 
service  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  in  paj^ 
nu^nt.  As  all  business  consists  of  an  ezohaaM 
of  services  or  products,  accumulating  capilifc 
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find  employment  only  through  Che  increasing 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  Set  lihiits  to 
the  latter,  devise  a  scheme  by  which  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  to  capital  and  increasing  re- 
turns to  labor  would  be  for  a  time  reversed,  and 
fresh  accessions  to  capital  would  become  worth- 
less.  Industry  would  fall  into  deadlock.  Such 
a  condiiion  could  not  be  reached  because  the 
owners  of  capital  could  never  be  united  to  that 
purpose  or  held  together  as  that  result  was  ap- 
proached. 

The  temporary  success  of  tlie  aoheme  would 
only  contribute  to  its  ultimate  failure.  The  ab- 
normal profits  realized  by  a  successful  trust  must 
be  invested  somewhere.  It  is  so  much  new  cap- 
ital on  the  market  seeking  investment,  and  con- 
tributes to  a  plethora  even  more  rapidly  than  if 
it  had  been  widely  distributed,  for  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  be  naturally  spent  on  a  higher 
scale  of  living  by  the  many.  The  result  would 
inevitably  be  that  the  beneficiaries  of  each 
"trust,"  finding  it  impossible  to  use  their  sur- 
plus incomes  in  their  own  field,  would  soon  be 
«ucrOEKtiing  wpou  their  neighbors'  preserves. 
"  fits  made  in  oil  are  found  seeking  investment 
in  and  prolils  made  in  iron  are  overflowing 
fields.  Every  purchase  by  which,  to\ 
"nsive,  monopoly  seems  to  extend  its* 

1  free  fresh  capital  upon  the  mar- 
Burchase  of  the  street  railroads  of  St. .. 
L  syndicate  recently  was  shortly  fol- 
Jthe  announcement  that  the  purchase 
Buld  be  used  by  the  sellers  to  establish 
Sol  plant.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not, 
th^  unquestionably  intend  to  invest  it  some- 
where, and  will  surely  appear  as  rivals  to  some- 
body. The  fact  that  after  the  uew  steel  plant  is 
built  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  combine  does 
not  change  the  final  result.  The  combine  is  up 
against  a  force  that  will  persist  forever.  These 
new  plants  cannot  find  business  to  occupy  them 
unless  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  iron  or  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  other  commodities  the 
public  is  given  an  increased  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  iron.  Beyond  what  it  can  profitably 
operate,  every  plant  absorbed  by  the  combine  is 
a  burden  to  it,  and  it  had  far  bettor  divide  its 
profits  with  the  consumers  than  sacrifice  them  in 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  buy  off  an  endless  suuoes- 
aion  of  new  competitors.  It  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  absolutely  stop  up  a  stream  that  flows  from  a 
perpetual  spring.  The  dam  may  be  made  tight 
and  high,  but  it  becomes  constantly  more  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  end  the  water  will  find  the  old 
level. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that,  speaking  broadly  of 
the  whole  field  of  production,  the  compensation 
of  capital  cannot  be  increased  permanently  by 


combines  or  agreements  between  capitalists.  Tbe 
scheme  will  break  do'wn  under  the  weight  of 
success.  The  more  rapidly  capital  increases  in 
the  hands  of  investors  the  greater  will  be  the 
pressure  to  And  employment  for  it  at  even  nom- 
inal returns  and  the  more  difficult  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  in  any  profitable  industry.  And, 
finally,  economic  law  requires  that  in  the  busi- 
ness world  benefits  shall  be  reciprocal.  An  at- 
tempt by  one  class  to  absorb  all  the  benefits  of 
progress  will  bring  the  world  to  a  standstill, 
where  there  are  no  benefits  to  divide.  The  great 
industries  in  which  capital  seeks  profitable  in- 
vestment, such  as  transportation  and  the  manu- 
facture of  staples,  depend  upon  tlie  patronage  of 
the  masses,  and  the  masses  can  only  increase 
their  purchases  as  their  labor  gains  in  buying 
power.  Therein  has  been  the  stimulus  to  these 
industries  in  the  past.  Withdraw  that  stimulus 
and  new  capital  will  go  on  accumulating  without 
an  outlet,  seek  in  vain  for  employment  until  at 
last  it  will  break  down  the  artiRcial  restraints 
which  are  giving  big  returns  to  old  capital  and 
denying  any  to  new  capital.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  nev  capital  coming  upon  the  market  to- 
morrow will  in  the  long  run  protect  the  public 
against  the  combinations  that  old  capital  may 
make  to-ilay. 

But  when  this  is  said  it  does  not  follow  that 
nothing  need  be  done  to  restrain  or  regulate 
these  great  aggregations  of  capital.  In  so  far  as 
they  may  actually  cheapen  production  they  serve 
the  public.  If  two  men  can  work  more  effect- 
ively together  than  separately  they  may  welt 
coSperate,  and  they  assuredly  will  after  they 
have  learned  how.  Every  method  that  increases 
productive  power  and  eliminates  waste  estab- 
lishes itself.  The  new  organizations  which  ac- 
complish this  have  come  to  stay,  but  may  not 
the  state  do  something  to  prevent  even  the  tem- 
porary success  of  schemes  which  are  mere  con- 
spiracies against  the  public  welfare  ?  Doubtless  . 
it  may.  It  is  within  the  authority  of  the  state  j 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  ' 
their  powers,  to  protect  individuals  from  injus- 
tice at  their  hands,  and  experience  will  develop 
how  this  power  may  be  most  successfully  ex- 
ercised. W  nile  legislation  cannot  change  the 
tendency  to  concentration  where  concentration 
cheapens  production,  it  can  hold  the  corporations 
to  general  policies  under  which  an  abuse  of  their 
powers  will  be  impracticable.  Few  people  be- 
lieve that  the  labor  organizations  are  able  to 
advance  the  average  pay  of  wage-earners,  for 
that  depends  upon  forces  beyond  their  control, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  thev  can  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  wage-earner 
in  liis  relations  with  bis  employer. 
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The  first  step  in  supervision  and  regulation  is 
to  obtain  equal  freight  rates  to  all  patrons  of 
transportation  lines.  Accomplish  this  and  much 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  small  industrial 
concerns  in  competition  with  largo  ones  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  experience  gained  in  successfully 
regulating  the  railroads  will  suggest  the  methods 
by  which  other  combinations  may  be  given  need- 
ed restraint.  Thus,  if  the  law  now  sought  to  be 
enforced  against  railroad  companies  requiring 
them  to  give  one  open  schedule  rate  to  all  cus- 
tomers were  applied,  it  would  bring  large  corpo- 
rations to  an  actual  test  of  their  ability  to  com 
pete  on  fair  terms  with  smaller  concerns.  They 
could  not  then  reduce  prices  below  cost  in  one  lo- 
cality while  maintaining  profitable  prices  else- 
where. It  is  sometimes  said  that  little  p>'ogress 
has  been  made  with  the  railroad  problem,  but 
that  view  is  not  accepted  by  those  most  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Inter- Siate  Commission, 
Progress  is  comparatively  slow,  for  it  is  an  intri- 
cate and  complicated  subject,  and  Congress  has 
been  slow  to  grant  power  to  the  commission. 
Progress  is,  however,  being  steadily  made  in 
simplifying  and  clarifying  the  subject.  In  the 
one  matter  of  obtaining  a  uniform  system  of  rail- 
road bookkeeping  much  is  being  accomplished. 
Accurate  information  concerning  the  earnings 
and  disbursements  of  railroads  is  the  first  requisite 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  authority  to  regulate 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Congress 
does  not  grant  the  oft-repeated  request  of  the 
commission  that  it  be  given  authority  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  railroad  com- 
panies shall  be  kept  and  to  provide  for  the  in- 
^>ection  of  such  books.  That  policy  should  be 
pursued,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  the  books 
kept  by  sworn  officers  of  the  Government,  until 
all  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  railroads  is  done 
away  with  and  every  charge  and  disbursement  is 
made  to  stand  publicity. 

That  kind  of  supervision,  not  only  of  railroads, 
but  of  other  great  corporations,  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  honest  investors.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  ready  to  serve  the  public  in 
conducting  transportation  and  in  other  industries 
for  very  low  returns  if  it  can  be  assured  of  hon; 
est  management  and  a  certainty  of  some  return. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  savings  of  our 
people  must  in  great  measure  be  invested  in 
shares  of  these  railroad  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  recently 
said,  that  the  day  of  the  individual  is  past  and 


that  business  is  hereafter  to  be  carried  on  by  thi 
cooperative  effort,  then  it  is  important  that  Bome 
thing  be  done  to  secure  justice  to  the  indiWdua 
stockholder  and  to  protect  him  from  beiog  mis 
led  and  robbed  by  a  ruthless  management.  Fub 
lie  policy  requires  it.  The  remedy  may  b( 
found  in  supervision  and  publicity,  with  bucI 
regulations  as  experience  with  our  railroads  dem 
onstrates  to  be  effective.  In  the  long  run  it  wil 
be  found  that  the  interests  of  the  investor  wbc 
buys  stocks  to  hold  for  their  legitimate  earaingi 
and  those  of  the  public  are  not  in  conflict  witii 
each  other  and  the  supervision  required  to  pro- 
tect  the  first  will  make  the  protection  of  tbc 
the  second  a  simple  matter.  With  the  interest 
rate  down  to  4  per  cent,  the  public  has  nc 
quarrel  with  investors  as  a  class.  They  cannot 
as  a  class  advance  their  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  by  any  combination,  but  whole- 
some restraints  may  doubtless  be  put  upon  thoM 
who  manage  corporations,  which  will  be  serrioS' 
able  to  the  general  public  and  also  to  investon 
as  a  class. 

Meantime  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  blind 
denunciation  of  "trusts."  It  contributes  noth- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  What  is  to 
I^  done,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  most  be  dons 
lin  harmony  with  the  lasting  frjices  that  have 
Ibrought  on  this  movement  tuid  tioi  in  opposition 
/to  them.  £very  change  in  tbc  niHcljincry  used 
^y  society  disturbs  and  seeme  to  injure  some- 
body. Every  innovation  bring,?  to  the  fi-onl 
those  who  are  sure  that  unlese  we  do  soraetkiag 
promptly  society  will  soon  }»  in  a  deplorable 
state.  But  society  has  passed  through  so  many 
changes  in  its  progress  from  primitive  conditions 
to  the  civilisation  of  to-day,  changes  that  ap. 
peared  unfathomable  and  threiteuiug  when  they 
began,  but  which  invariably  ln'ought  blessings 
to  the  race,  that  it  might  be  suppuaed  we  would 
look  to  the  future  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. We  know  from  the  pasi  that  constoafc 
change  is  the  order  of  life,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  every  cbEin<:e  which  works 
itself  slowly  and  ineritably  out  by  natur^  lv», 
will  operate  beneBcently.  Tlie  \i\iin  on  wbieli 
the  universe  was  constructed  and  under  which  i£ 
is  operating  seems  to  have  been  adequate  up  ta 
this  time,  despite  the  criticisms  and  miegivingB 
that  one  generation  after  anotliei-  has  been  con- 
strained to  utter.  There  is  no  siibaiantial  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  concern  hae  yel  outgrown  tlui 
Creator's  plan  or  system  of  mariJigf  iiienL  | 
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HOW  TO   ELIMINATE  "TRUSTS"    FROM  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 


EIGHT  political  parties  held  national  conven- 
tions prior  to  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign, but  only  one  of  them  even  mentioned 
*' trusts"  in  its  convention  resolutions.  The 
Chicago  platform  alone  of  all  the  eight  platforms 
of  1896,  covering  so  many  different  topics,  has 
anything  to  say  about  **  trusts,"  and  its  allusion 
to  them  is  incidental  and  apparently  almost  acci- 
dental. It  is  in  the  plank  setting  forth  the 
*♦  demand  "  of  the  Democratic  party  for  legisla- 
tion against  railroad  consolidation  and  pooling, 
which  reads:  *<  The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the 
few,  the  consolidation  of  our  leading  railroad 
systems,  and  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools 
require  a  stricter  control  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment of  those  arteries  of  commerce.  ^We  de^ 
mand  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  such  restric- 
tions and  guarantees  in  the  control  of  railroads 
as  will  protect  the  people  from  robbery  and  op- 
pression/'^ It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that 
**  trusts"  were  completely  ignored  in  the  plat- j 
forms  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  National  I 
Democratic  party  (Indianapolis),  but  it  does 
seem  remarkable  that  no  allusion  whatever  was 
made  to  them  in  the  platform  of  the  People's 
party.  For  in  1896  <*  trusts"  were  numerous 
and  well  established,  and  much  disliked  and  . 
dreaded.  The  Standard  Oil  trust,  which  was 
then,  like  the  others  generally,  a  real  '*  trust," 
was  nearly  fifteen  years  old  as  such  and  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old  as  an  organization.  The 
sugar  << trust,"  formed  in  November,  1887, 
had  already  shown  the  effects  of  vigorous  anti- 
trust legislation  and  prosecution  by  setting  thej 
fashion,  which  has  now  been  followed  by  most* 
of  the  other  **  trusts,"  of  reorganizing  (in  1891) 
as  a  corporation.  The  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
was  six  years  old,  and  had  already  demonstrated 
its  insufficiency  as  respects  commercial  **  trusts," 
and  in  a  number  of  States  the  agitation  against 
*  *  trusts "  had  placed  upon  the  statute-books 
more  or  less  severe  legislation,  which  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  granger  laws  of  the  early  70s. 
Congress  and  a  number  of  the  State  Legislatures 
had  made  more  or  less  *  *  investigation "  of 
''trusts,"  and  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in 
speeches  and  editorials  about  them.  But  the 
shrewd  platform- makers,  experts  in  observing 
the  operations  of  the  public  mind,  saw  that  they 


were  not  as  yet  even  a  subordinate  national  issue 
sufficiently  interesting  to  the  people  to  be  given 
a  secondary  place  beside  what  the  Populists 
called,  in  their  platform,  **  the  great  and  press- 
ing issue  of  the  pending  campaign,  upon  which 
the  election  will  turn  "...  **the  financial 
question." 

But  in  1900,  according  to  the  men  who  will 
make  the  platform  of  its  national  conventions, 
the  **  trusts"  will  be  a  prominent,  if  not  the 
prominent,  issue,  and  each  of  the  national  con- 
ventions will  have  to  make  a  conspicuous  deliv- 
erance upon  it.  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan 
alike  recognize,  in  common  with  all  their  sup- 
porters, what  is  clear  to  statesmen  as  well  as 
politicians,  that  the  next  election  may  turn  upon 
what  the  voter  thinks  about  ** trusts"  and  the 
relations  of  parties  and  candidates  to  them.  The 
more  astute  politicians  of  all  parties  seem  to 
agree,  in  their  public  and  private  utterances,  in 
saying  that  the  **  trust"  issue  is  the  only  one 
now  talked  about  which  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
will  be  of  real  importances  in  the  campaign  of 
next  year. 

*<  Free  coinage  "  and  the  gold  standard,  **  im- 
pjerialism  "  and  anti- imperialism  may  or  may  not 
have  next  year  the  prominence  they  have  now  ; 
the  war  administration  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  management  of  military  and  civil  affairs 
in  the  Philippines  may  or  may  not  be  as  much 
talked  about  as  now,  but  the  thousand  <<  trusts," 
under  one  form  of  organization  or  another,  grown  ' 
so  great  since  1896,  now  dominating  national  and 
even  international  commerce,  will,  it  is  agreed, 
make  the  question  of  their  regulation,  restriction, 
or  abolition  by  legislative  and  executive  action 
more  and  more  pressing,  while  the  tariff  question, 
no  longer  one  between  protection  and  free  trade, 
will  be  discussed  chiefly  on  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Havemeyer  when  he  declared  before  the  in- 
dustrial commission  in  June  that  the  tariff  is  the 
mother  of  the  <*  trusts." 

In  general  the  Republicans,  as  the  party  in 
power,  and  therefore  held  responsible  for  any- 
thing the  voters  do  not  like,  and  with  especial 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  protective  tariff 
legislation  since  1861,  naturally  fear  the  most, 
while  the  Democrats,  as  the  party  of  opposition 
and  particularly  opposed  to  <<  Republican  tariffs," 
hope  the  most  from  the  new  national  issue  loom- 
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ing  vaguely  but  largely  over  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Presidential  campaign. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  have  been  preparing 
to  meet  it  as  though  it  were  unavoidable,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  those  Democratic  managers  who  would 
like  to  follow  another  candidate  in  the  next  cam- 
paign agreeing  that  it  ought  to  be  seized  upon 
and  magnified  as  promising  bettor  results  than 
any  otlier  issue,  while  the  Republican  managers, 
by  planning  to  declare  unequivocally  in  Congress 
and  in  convention  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
gold  standard,  seek  to  renew  the  contest  of  189G 
by  way  of  obscuring  the  '<  trust"  issue,  which 
they  regard  as  the  most  dangerous  to  their  cause. 
All  of  those  astute  and  resourceful  politicians 
seem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  ''  trusts  "  can 
be  kept  from  becoming  a  practical  issue  Ixitween 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  next  year.  The  Republicans,  who  are 
as  greatly  interested  in  eliminating  this  topic 
from  consideration  by  the  voters  for  Presidential 
electors  as  the  Democrats  are  in  keeping  it  prom- 
inently before  them,  have  in  their  own  hands  the 
power  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  their  opponents  in 
this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  their 
own  reputation  as  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive, and  increase  their  j)rostige  by  proposing 
the  first  practical  step  toward  olToctive  national 
measures  respecting  the  "trusts."  They  have 
only  to  present  an<i  press,  with  or  without  a 
recommendation  such  as  President  McKinley  may 
make  in  his  annual  message,  a  resolution  in 
Congress,  which  will  me(?t  in  December  with 
a  Republican  majority  in  both  branches,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  (^onctitution  giv- 
ing Congre.ss  that  authority  to  deal  with  the 
*nrusts"  which,  it  is  admitted,  it  does  not 
now  possess.  It  would  take,  of  course,  two- 
thirds  in  each  hous<'  to  adopt  such  a  rosolution, 
and  the  Republicans  have  not  two-thirds  in  either 
house,  but  tho  Democrats  could  not  afford  to 
op])ose  such  a  piojmsition,  which  is  directly  in 
tho  lino  of  thoir  contention  against  '*  trusts," 
and  th(>ro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  resolution 
would  1)0  adoptt'd.  It  would  be  idle,  as  every 
Senator  or  R(»])rosontativo  would  admit,  to  at- 
t(»mpt.  any  now  legislation  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  •'  trusts,"  since  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  Timgress  has  not  the  constitutional 
jtnwor  to  t'nact  such  logislation,  and  any  attempt 
to  substitute  a  bill  of  that  character  would  be 
too  obviously  mischiovous  to  succeed.  The  pro- 
posed anuMidni(»nt  of  the  ('(institution  could  not 
w(»ll  b(^  ()j)posed  as  a  dilatory  measure,  because 
it  ofTors  tho  only  way  of  successfully "  dealing 
with  the  matter,  and  besides,  it  could  be  ratified 
by  throe- fourths  of  the  States,  according  to  the 
constitutional  requirement,  in  abundant  time  for 
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action  by  the  Congress  to  be  elected  next  year 
and  which  comes  into  existence  on  March  4, 
1901.  Even  if  the  Democrats  in  Congress  should 
defeat  the  resolution  proposing  the  amendment, 
they  could  not  deprive  the  Republicans  of  the 
credit  for  it  or  of  the  advantage  which  it  \rould 
give  the  Republicans  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. But  the  prospect  is  that  tlie  Democrats 
would  try  to  share  the  credit  with  the  Republi- 
cans by  heartily  supporting  the  proposition,  and 
that  the  resoluticni,  wOiich  would,  of  course,  be 
approved  by  the  Pi-esident,  w^ould  ])e  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification  before  the  national 
convention  assembled.  This  would  relegate  the 
'•trust  "  question  to  the  local  campaigns  for  the 
Legislature  in  each  State  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  national  campaign.  The  Republicans  could 
"point  with  pride"  in  their  national  platform  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  the  Democrats 
would  have  to  approve. 

If  the  Republicans  do  not  take  the  course  thus 
j)laiiily  marked  out  for  them  they  will  be  forced 
into  a  mere  competition  of  platform  declamation 
with  the  Democrats  and  a  defensive  fight  all 
through  the  campaign,  and  will  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  both.  It  seems  incredible  that 
they  should  make  such  a  mistake. 

This  plan  of  dealing  with  the  *•  trust "  question 
was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  Hon.  George 
L.  Douglass,  a  well-known  Chicago  lawyer  who 
is  pi'ominent  in  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois, 
and  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem as  a  lawyer  rather  than  a  politician.  At  the 
request  of  the  writer  he  has  stated  briefly  hie 
vie^  of  the  subject,  especially  in  its  legal  aspects, 
and  it  is  here  presented  publicly  for  the  first  time, 
although  first  he  outlined  it  privately  in  June 
last.      Mr.  Douglass  writes  : 

I  do  not  care  to  debate  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
'*  trusts."  For  many  years  the  public  has  been  educated 
to  believe  that  they  are  an  evil  of  vast  proportions,  and 
recent  events  have  greatly  intensified  that  belief.  If 
the  view  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  they  are  a 
blessing  should  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  time  between  now  and  next  Presi- 
dential election  to  convert  the  voters  to  that  view.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  if  the  "trust"  in  its  original  form 
(of  twenty-five  years  ago)  was  an  evil,  the  "  trust"  In  its 
present  form  is  a  far  greater  one  ;  and  the  desire  to  re|p- 
ulate  or  suppress  "  trusts"  is  an  overshadowing  consid- 
eration to-day  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  country. 

Prior  to  1894,  when  tho  sugar  trust  case  (United 
States  V8.  Knight  ct  nl.)  whs  decided  by  the  Saprenue 
Court,  it  had  iKjen  assumed  that  under  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  the  federal  Government 
had  jurisdiction  to  suppress  trusts  and  combinatloiis 
formed  to  monopolize  trade  in  more  than  one  State. 
But  although  a  consolidation  of  combinations,  of  the 
character  of  the  one  in  that  case,  controlling  98  per 
cent,  of  the  business  of  sugar-refining  of  this  oomitiyy 
was  admitted,  and  it  was  also  admitted  thmt  the 
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corporation  could  practically  monopolize  the  sugar 
trade,  yet  the  court  held  that  the  consolidation  affected 
interstate  commerce  only  incidentally  and  indirectly, 
and  hence  that  it  was  not  within  the  purpose  of  the 
anti-trust  act,  and  did  not  present  a  case  coming  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
court  distinguished  between  the  power  to  suppress 
monopoly  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  power  to  sup- 
press monopoly  of  manufactures  where  interstate  com- 
.  iiierce  was  only  incidental,  and  the  sugar  trust  went 
unscathed. 

In  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Harlan  in- 
sisted that  a  corporation  controlling  not  only  the  manu- 
facture, but  the  price,  of  sugar  throughout  the  entire 
country,  necessarily  affected  the  people  of  all  the  States 
directly,  and  that  the  remedy  for  such  evil  must  be 
found,  if  at  all,  in  the  general  Government. 

Referring  to  the  majority  opinion,  he  said  : 

This  view  of  the  scope  of  the  act  leaves  the  public,- 
so  far  as  national  power  is  concerned,  entirely  at  the/ 
mercy  of  combinations  which  arbitrarily  control  the! 
prices  of  articles  purchased  to  be  transported  from  one 
State  to  another  State. 

Contending  for  a  different  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, he  said : 

If  this  be  not  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  interstate  traffic,  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  price  to  be  paid  for  articles  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  in  all  the 
States,  may  pass  under  the  absolute  control  of  over- 
shadowinp;  combinations  having  financial  resources 
without  limit  and  an  audacity  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objects  that  recognizes  none  of  the  restraints  of 
moral  obligations  controlling  the  actions  of  individuals ;. 
combinations  governed  entirely  by  the  law  of  ^reed  and 
selfishness — so  powerful  that  no  single  State  is  able  to 
overthrow  them  and  give  the  reouired  protection  to  the 
whole  country,  and  so  all-pervaoing  that  they  threaten 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions. 

We  have  before  us  the  case  of  a  combination  which 
absolutely  controls  or  may,  at  it-s  discretion,  control 
the  price  of  all  refined  sugar  in  this  country.  Suppose 
another  combination,  organized  for  {)rivate  gain  and  to 
control  prices,  should  obtain  possession  of  all  the  large 
flour  mills  in  the  United  States ;  another,  of  all  the 
grain  elevators ;  another,  of  all  the  oil  territory ;  an- 
other, of  all  the  salt-producing  regions ;  another,  of  all 
the  cotton  mills  ;  ana  another,  of  all  the  great  establish- 
ments for  slaughtering  animals  and  the  preparation  of 
meats.  What  power  is  competent  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  such  dangers  excefit  a  na- 
tional power — one  that  is  capable  of  exerting  its  sov- 
ereign authority  throughout  every  part  of  the  territory 
and  over  all  the  people  of  the  nation  ?  >      /^ 

Without  criticising  the  court's  decision,  conserva- 
tive Americans  agree  with  Justice  Harlan  that  the 


power  to  deal  with  the  "  trust "  problem  should  be  pos^ 
sessed  by  the  general  Government  if  it  is  ever  to  be  ef- 
fectively exercised.  At  present  the  power  is  divided 
between  forty-five  State  Legislatures,  with  a  residuum 
of  power  in  Congress  applicable  where  interstate  com- 
merce is  directly  involved.  | 

No  doubt  Congress  could  enact  a  law  which  would 
cause  annoyance  to  some  of  the  trusts ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  deal  with  the  trust  question  com- 
prehensively. State  Legislatures  may  deal  with  some 
phases  of  the  question  ;  but  they  are  apparently  equally 
powerless  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 

Manifestly,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  problem  lodged  somewhere.  At 
the  present  juncture  the  rational  and  practical  thing 
for  Congress  would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  accept  the 
obvious  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  ex- 
isting lack  of  power  in  the  federal  Government  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  trust  question  ;  second,  to  submit 
to  the  States  for  ratification  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution conferring  upon  Congress  the  necessary  power 
to  deal  with  it.  By  "necessary  power"  I  mean  the 
power  which  Justice  Harlan  believed  the  Government 
already  had,  but  which  the  majority  of  the  justices  de- 
cided that  it  did  not  have. 

It  this  proposition  is  brought  forward  by  the  party 
in  power,  it  is  assumed  that  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote 
could  be  secured  for  the  submission  of  a  carefully  drawn 
amendment.  The  form  and  scope  of  such  amendment 
will  call  for  deliberate  study.  But  that  an  amendment 
can  be  framed  conferring  the  power  upon  the  national 
Government  to  deal  with  all  those  phases  of  the  trust 
evil  which  overleap  State  lines,  without  unduly  curtail- 
ing the  powers  of  the  States  in  reference  to  essentially 
local  concerns,  I  have  no  doubt. 

If  the  trusts  are  ever  to  be  *' regulated,"  they  must 
be  regulated  by  the  general  Government,  and  with  as 
firm  a  hand  as  it  holds  over  the  national  banks.  If  the 
trusts  are  to  be  suppressed,  the  general  Government 
must  take  hold  of  them  and  wind  them  up  as  vigorously 
as  it  took  hold  of  and  wound  up  the  business  end  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

For  ten  years  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures 
have  been  firing  blank  cartridges,  while  the  trusts  have 
flourished  as  never  before.  It  is  time  to  quit  wasting 
powder. 

It  must  be  understood  that  neither  Mr.  Doug- 
lass nor  the  writer  is  dealing  in  this  relation  with 
the  *<  trusts  "  as  an  economic  question,  but  simply 
as  a  problem  in  politics  of  rapidly  increasing 
proportions  and  far-reaching  relations. 

Henry  Macfarland. 
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BY  W.    T.   STEAD. 


AUGUST  I  was  a  red-]eter  day  in  the  hisloiy 
of  humanity,  for  on  that  day  at  the  Palace 
in  the  Woods  the  represeiitatives  of  the  powers 
signed  the  final  acts  which  sums  up  thu  story  of 
the  achievemeuta  and  aspirations  of  the  first  par- 
liament of  the  world.  It  was  a  good  work  well 
done,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  difiappointmenla 
enable  us  to  thank  God  and  lake  courage,  to  live 
more  cheerfully  in  the  present,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  future  with  more  trusting  faith.  Yes- 
terday I  had  a  talk  with  M.  Basily,  the  second 
Euasian  delegate,  to  whose  persistent  and  repeat- 
ed efforts  the  idea  of  the  conference  first  owed 
Bo  much  at  its  initial  stages.     I  asked  him  what 


he    thought   of    the    work    of    I 
"  Good,"  said  he,   "better  than  anyone 
for."      "And   what,"   I    sajd,  "is  your 
word  for  the  future?"     "  I  have  thought 
that  much,"  he  replied.     "  What  do  you  '' 
"  Hope,"  said  I,      "  No,"  said  ht 
my  word.      We  must  have  sometlnng 
than  hope.      The  watchword  of  the  future 
Jiance.      We  must  have  more  confiance  ia 
thing  i   cojifiance  first  of  all  in  the  worfc. 
conference  ;  secondly,  eotifianee  between 
ers  that  are  parties  to  the  ucte,  and  above 
fiance  in  the  future." 

I  asked  M.  de  Staal  what  he  thoughtSf 
"  It  has  ended  better  than  it  begi 
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"  much  better.  It  has  been  much  better  than 
any  one  expected.  I  have  said  Iktle,  but  worked 
much.  All  my  work  has  been  to  sit  between 
every  one  and  take  them  by  the  arm  and  jnako 
them  agree."  He  has  been  a  veritable  father 
confessor  of  the  conference.  Delegates  have 
gone  to  him  with  all  their  difficulties  and  their 
objectioQs.  He  has  minimized  the  one  and  an 
swered  the  others,  made  concessions  here  and 
smoothed  the  rough  places  there.  He  has  been 
a  veritable  father  o£  a  fraternal  family  ;  and 
although  he  has  never  attempted  to  emulate  the 
hard-driving  method  of  management  so  deai  to 
Bismarck,  his  name  will  live  in  history  as  a  most 
successful  president  of  the  first  international  as 
sembly  in  which  all  the  states  of  the  world  i^ere 
represented.  He  was  better  in  spirits  and 
mensely  better  in  healtli  at  the  end  of  the 
ference  than  when  it  began.  ' '  Five  years  hence, 
at  the  next  conference  ?  "  I  said  to  M.  de  Staal. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  where  1  shall  be 
at  the  date  of  the  next  conference  ?  "  "Where?" 
said  I.  He  said  nothing,  but  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  it.  above.  Such  a  prediction  would  have 
seemed  much  more  likely  of  fulfillment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conference  than  at  the  end.  M. 
de  Staal  seems  almost  to  have  recovered  his  youth 
in  these  two  months,  and  there  is  no  man  of  any 


nation,  clime,  language,  or  religion  who  does  not 
carry  witri  him  from  The  Hague  the  pleasanteat 
and  kindest  memories  of  M.  de  Staal. 

Opmions  differ  as  to  whicli .  is  the  great  gain 
of  the  conference.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  conference  itself  is  its  own  suffi- 
cient justification  and  its  own  exceeding  great 
gain,  for  its  as'sembly  marks  an  era  in  the  shrink- 
age of  the  world  and  indicates  the  beginning  of 
the  organization  of  the  world-unit.  Its  indirect 
effects  wilt  probably  be  greater  than  its  direct ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  of  the  coming 
together  of  the  picked  men  of  all  nationalities 
and  closeting  them  together  in  the  beautiful 
Palace  m  the  Woods  to  discuss  what  things  make 
for  the  world's  peace,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great 
and  abiding  influence  on  the  progress  of  events. 
One  well-informed  delegate  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  extent  to  which  the  conviction 
had  penetrated  all  those  present  that  the  day  for 
continually  increasing  armaments  was  over  and 
past,  was  likely  to  have  a  more  immediately  val- 
uable result  than  any  resolution  or  convention 
that  could  have  been  framed. 

Another  indirect  gain  of  the  conference  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  new  reputation  in  the 
country  that  needed  it  most.  Before  the  del- 
egates  met    at    The    Hague  M.    Bourgeois    was 
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known  to  be  one  of  half  a  dozen  clever  P>ench- 
men,  parliamentarians  and  others,  who  have  for 
a  brief  season  held  the  post  of  prime  minister  in 
France.  To-day  he  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  Europe.  By  universal  consent  tliere  is  no 
reputation  which  has  yet  l)een  made  at  this  con- 
ference so  great  as  tliat  of  M.  Bourgeois.  80 
far  as  new  reputations  go,  he  has  been  the  man 
of  the  conference.  His  skillfulnoss,  his  extraor- 
dinary receptivity,  his  consuming  energy,  and 
his  faculty  of  grasping  the  drifts  of  a  dozen  cur- 
rents of  opinion  and  forging  in  a  moment  a  for- 
mula which  will  embody  all  the  different  shades 
of  sentiment,  has  been  a  revelation  to  man v  men. 
France  never  stood  more  in  ne(?d  of  great  men 
than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  witli  hearty 
delight,  a  delight  felt  especially  by  her  ally  Rus- 
sia, that  a  great  statesman  ha^  at  last  been  re- 
vealed to  the  whole  world  in  the  debates  at  the 
Huis  ten  Bosch.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
d'Examen  and  as  head  of  tlie  French  delegation, 
M.  Bourgeois,  brilliantly  aided  by  his  lieutenant, 
Baron  d'Estournelles,  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
revindicate  the  reputation  of  France  in  the 
opinion  both  of  her  allies  and  her  enemies. 

When  I  asked  Count  Nigra  for  his  autograph, 
suggesting  that  he  might .  give  me  a  watchword 
for  the  future,  he  wrote  some  lines  from  an  Ital- 
ian poem,  which  set  forth  that  there  live  on  earth 
three  saintly  things  :  there  is  Saint  Peace,  Saint 
Patience,  and  Saint  Charity,  but  there  is  no  hope 
of  meeting  the  first  of  the  three  until  you  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  others.  It  was  a 
good  word,  well  spoken,  one  of  those  which  are 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Patience 
and  charity  are  indeed  qualities  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  handling  of  international  affairs. 
Tliey  go  slow,  of  necessity.  Hence  the  need  for 
patience,  for  when  dealing  with  men  of  such  dif- 
fer<.Mit  heredity,  whose  habit  of  tliought  is  molded 
by  different  systems  of  education  and  religion, 
and  who  do  not  even  perfectly  understand  the 
lingua  franca  in  use  at  the  general  assembly, 
charity  indeed  is  indispensable.  The  same 
thought  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
Admiral  i^'islier,  who,  when  1  asked  him  what 
he  thought  was  the  most  necessary  thing  to  bear 
in  mind,  replied  instantly:  '*  Apply  oil  to  the 
machinery  whenever  you  can."  The  interna- 
tional machine,  indeed,  is  only  too  apt  to  get  hot 
bearings,  and  the  international  oil-can  is  one  of 
the  most  in(lis])ensable  of  all  institutions. 

Among  tlie  intlirect  and  altogether  unexpected 
results  of  the  conference  has  been  the  discovery 
that  it  has  created  a  new  international  center.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  permanent  bureau  and  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  of  which  the 
bureau  will  act  as  headquarters.      I  refer  to  the 


council  of  administration,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  signatory  powers  accredited  to 
The  Hague.  This  expedient  was  improvised  by 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  in  order  to  turn  the  comer 
of  an  objection  made  l)y  some  delegates  to  hifl 
original  proposal  that  tlie  Dutch  Government 
should  itself  nominate  a  council  of  administim- 
tion,  which  would  have  to  see  that  the  officeiB  of 
the  ])ermanent  bureau  w(»re  duly  appK>iDted, 
properly  j)aid,  and  did  th<Mr  work.  He  ang- 
gestt?d  that  the  niinistiM's  of  the  signatory  powen 
accredited  to  the  Dutch  (Government  should  form 
a  council,  and  Mr.  AYhite,  the  American  ambas- 
sador at  Jk'rlin,  added  tlie  suggestion  that  they 
should  meet  under  the  })residency  of  the  Dutch 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

They  had  hai'dly  created   the  council   before 
they  began  instinctively  to  fear  lest  it  should  be- 
come a  center  of  international   politics,  so  they 
introduced   words   declaring   that   its   functions 
should  be  purely  administrative  ;   but  before  the 
conference  broke  up,   a  political  question   arose 
which    compelled    several    of   the   delegatea    to 
realize  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  administra- 
tive council  for  other  purposes.     The  question 
was  as  to  what  powers  not  represented   at  the 
conference  should  be  permitted  to  give  in  their 
adhesion    to  the  convention  of   arbitration.      It 
was  found    impossible    to    obtain  unanimity  as 
to  the  powers  who  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
ceived,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  administrative  coun- 
cil.    It  was  rejected,  but  the  necessity  of  things 
would  compel  the  powers,  however  reluctant,  to 
use  this  council  as  a  kind  of  standing  committee 
of  all  the  governments  of  the  world.     It  is  a 
proud  position  for  the  Dutch  minister  of  foreign  " 
affairs  to  occupy,  that  of  president  of  such  an  in- 
ternational body,  but  it  is  an  honor  which  Hol- 
land has  well  won  by  centuries  of  struggle  and 
service  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  classify 
the  powers  or  to  decide  as  to  their  status  in  the 
world.  There  was  no  need  to  do  this  because 
the  powers  have  never  acted  together  ;  the  world 
has  never  been  organized.  The  moment  ydu 
begin  to  organize  the  world  as  a  unit,  the  ques- 
tion forces  itself  to  the  front,  "What  powers  axe 
entitled  to  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  gOT* 
erniiig  bo<ly  ?  It  is  true  that  the  rejUment  pact* 
jiff  lie  is  only  permissive,  and  the  list  of  persona 
who  are  lit  to  \h\  arbitrators  which  is  called  into 
exist(?nce  may  many  of  thcMii  never  be  summoned 
to  sit  on  the  judgment  seat ;  but  the  right  to 
nominate  members  of  the  international  court  of 
arbitration  implies  a  recognition  of  the  sover* 
eignty  and  independence  of  the  states  who  be? 
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come  the  grand  electors  of  tlie 
only  international  body  in  ex- 
istence. Hitherto  the  only  in- 
ternational body  of  any  impor- 
tance has  been  the  European 
concert,  consisting  of  the  pow- 
ers wjiicli  signed  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1 85(i.  Tliat  was  what 
was  called  a  closed  treaty  ;  no 
one  else  was  allowed  to  adhere 
to  it.  Hence  this  question  as 
to  wliat  is  a  sovereign  power 
never  arose  ;  but  the  conven- 
tion of  arbitration  is  not  a 
closed  treaty,  but  an  open  one. 
Outside  powers  are  allowed  to 
give  in  their  adhesion. 

Admission  to  the  rank  of 
grand  electors  will,  therefore, 
be  anxiously  sought  for,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations wliich  every  power 
must  possess  before  it  can  be 
recognizeil  as  a  sovereign  state 
raises  many  of  the  thorniest 
and  most  delicate  questions  in 
international  politics.  The 
conference,  after  discussing 
this  question  at  two  stormy 
sittings  in  strict  secrecy,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  unanimous  opinion, 
and  therefore  it  decided  that 
the  whole  question  must  be  left 
over  to  be  discussed  by  the 
signatory  powers  at  their  lei- 
sure. Now  the  signatory  pow- 
ers are  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  but  they  have  represent- 
atives at  1'he  Hague  who  will 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
permanent  bureau,  and  who 
will  be  also  of  necessity  in  con- 
stant telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  their  respective  gov- 
ernnienta.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  over  against  the  court 
of  arbitration  a  diplomatic 
standing  committee  come  to 
he  regarded  as  the  intermedi- 
ary between  all  the  govern- 
ments. It  will  begin  by  deal- 
ing with  small  questions,  but 
.  ultimately  it  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  greatest  questions 
which  interest  mankind.  The 
post  of  an  ambassador  at  The 
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Hague  will  before  very  long  be  the  most  coveted 
position  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

At  The  Hague  the  claims  of  only  two  outside 
powers  were  considered.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  youth  American  republics  could 
come  in  as  soon  as  ever  they  pleased  ;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  concerning  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Pope  ?  The  position  of  the  Transvaal  under  the 
convention  by  which  its  independence  was  re- 
stored is  difficult,  and  the  discussion  raised  many 
a  delicate  question.  The  Boers  assert  that  they 
are  a  sovereign  independent  state.  The  English 
deny  this,  and  maintain  that  while  independent 
in  the  management  of  all  their  own  internal 
affairs,  they  ai-e  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
British  empire,  the  proof  of  which  ia  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  conclude  any  treaty  without 
subniittmg  it  to  the  British  Government  for  ap- 
proval. This,  it  was  urgc^d  by  some  of  the 
powere,  was  quite  sufficient  to  relievo  England 
of  any  anxiety  lest  the  Transvaal  sJiould  give  in 
its  adhesion  to  the  convention.  But  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  clause  in  the  convention  govern- 
ing this  point  shows  that  it  would  bo  very  diffi- 
cult for  England  to  veto  treaties  concluded  with 
foreign  states,  for  it  specitiea  that  such  veto  is 
only  contemplated  wlien  such  a  treaty  is  counter 
to  the  safety  or  interests  of  tlie  British  empire. 
Of  course  we  could  constructively  argue  that  to 
allow  the  Transvaal  to  nominate  four  Judges  to 
the  court  of  arbitration  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  inasmuch  es 
it  would  tend  to  confer  upon  the  Transvaal  the 
status  of  an  independent  sovereignty  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  rather  strained  interpretation,  and  it 
was  thought  better  by  the  English  Government 
to  insist  that  no  power  should  be  allowed  to  ad- 
here without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  signa- 
tory powers,  which,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
Transvaal,  would  be  equivalent  to  compelling  the 
Transvaal  before  its  admission  to  obtain  tlie  writ- 
ten agreement  of  all  the  twenty-four  signatory 
powers. 

If  England  had  the  Transvaal  to  think  of,  Italy 
had  the  Pope.  The  Pope,  although  no  longer  a  ter- 
ritorial sovereign,  is  nevertheless  distinctly  recog- 
nized as  the  "  Sovereign  Pope."  Ambassadors  are 
accredited  to  fiim,  and  he  is  diplomatically  repre- 
sented at  many  European  courts.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  several  European  powers  take  direct 
interest,  and  his  position  is  such  that  he  has 
been  employed  as  arbitrator  by  no  less  a  power 
than  Germany  in  the  days  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  lias  at  least  a  primd  facie  case  in  support  of 
his  claim  to  be  allowed  to  adliere  to  the  arbitra- 
tion convention.  But  the  Italians  fee!  that  were 
he  permitted  to  do  so  it  would  distinctly  raise 
his  status  in  the  world  at  large,  and  they  are  op- 


the   ballot-box  is  ; 
voting    is   by    ball< 


posed  to  it.  They  did  not  go  so  far  as  I^ngland 
in  demanding  tliat  no  power  siiould  be  admitted 
who  could  not  secure  tlie  written  assent  of  all 
the  signatory  powers.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  proposing  that  any  application  for 
adhesion  should  be  admitted  if  no  one  of  the 
signatory  powers  recorded  a  voto. 

This,  no  doubt,  would  suffice,  but  it  would 
place  on  any  individual  power  that  pronounced 
the  veto  an  invidious  resjwnsibihty,  wtiich  Lord 
Salisbury  did  not  wish  to  incur.  It  is  so  much 
easier  merely  to  neglect  to  give  a  written  as- 
sent to  a  proposition  thpn  to  stand  out,  it  may 
be  alone,  and  say  veto.  In  clubs,  no  doubt, 
the  principle  of  excluding  every  candidate  for 
black  ball  found  in 
well  ;  but  in  cluba 
"eas  in  international 
pontics  me  powei-s  musi  vote  openly.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  diffeivnce  between  open  and 
secret  voting  by  supnosing  that  the-  Pope  applied 
for  admission  to  the  court,  and  it  lay  with  the 
English  Government  to  decide  whetlier  or  not  he 
should  be  admitted.  In  such  circumi^ianceB 
what  would  Mr.  Gladstone  have  done  '(  iiia  owo 
instinct  would  have  been  to  blackbiill  the  Pope  ; 
but  if  the  question  of  the  administration  bad 
absolutely  depended  for  its  existence  from  day 
to  day  upon  the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholji" 
members,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  J 
would  have  thought  twice  and  even  1 
giving  expression  to  his  own  persdual  judgmej 
it,  instead  of  secretly  dropping  a  liluik  ball  J 
the  ballot-box,  he  had  to  stand  ii]i  before  t 
world  and  refuse  the  application  of  tlie  Pope. 

These  questions,  however,  are  but  a  detail, 
mention  them  here  not  in  the  least   in  order  J 
discourage,  but  rather  to  encourage,  all  those  fl 
believe  in  liuman   progress  ;   for  wlia 
plain  than   that  it  is  the  very  difficult: 
situation  which  will  com^iel  the  powers  to  c 
together  more  and  more,  to  act  more  t 
as  if  the  human  race  were  a  whole  instead  of  S 
split  up  into  rival  and  antagonistic  sections^ 
may,  no  doubt,  appear  an   anachronism  t 
such  a  council  the  little   Duchy  of  Luxembi 
and  the  small  principality  of  ifontenegro 
have  to  be  consulted  equally  with  the  C 
Russian,  and  British  empires  ;   but  that 
is  a  very  valuable  corrective  of  the  teudencB 
the  great  powers  to  imagine  that  nobody  i 
exists  in    the  world  but  themselves.      '     ' 
course,  dangerous  ever  to  recognize 
liind  which  thei-o  is  no  corresponding  f 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  always  well  to  chi 
the  overbearing  arrogance  of  migbl  by  rem 
ing  its  possessors  of  the  existence  (if  the  lir 
tions  of  law  and  the  rights  of  minorities. 


i  ot'i 
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COLONEL  INGERSOLL. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  D.D. 


TN  a  rather  bulky  English  work  just  issued, 
A  entitled  "A  Short  History  of  Freethought, 
Ancient  and  Modem,"  by  John  M.  EoberUon,  I 
find  the  following  tribute  to  Colonel  Ingersoh, 
written,  of  course,  before  his  death  : 

Only  in  tbe  United  States  has  the  public  lecture 
plattorm  been  made  ameans  of  propa^Dda  tc  anything 
like  the  extent  seen  in  Britain ;  by  far  the  greatest 
pari;  of  the  work  in  the  States  being  done,  however,  by 
Colonel  Ingergoll,  the  leading  American  orator  of  the 
present  generation  and  tlie  most  widely  Influential 
platform  propagandist  of  the  century.  No  other  single 
man,  It  is  believed,  reaches  such  an  audience  by  public  " 


No  do\ibt  the  statement  is  true  that  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  Colonel  Ingersolt  haa 
been  the  most  active  and  brilliant  propagandist 
of  unbelief  of  all  those  that  have  anywhere  occu- 
pied the  public  platform.  That  he  was  the  lead- 
ing American  orator  of  this  generation  is  more 
open  to  question.  Indeed,  as  he  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years,  he  rather  belonged  to  the 
generation  just  past,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
last  of  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  orators  whose  style 
has  given  way  to  a  method  which  appeals  more 
to  the  intelligence  and  leas  to  the  ear,  for  we  .. 
are  now  separating  the  flowers  and  fancies  of 
poetry  from  prose  address 
more  than  we  did,  perhaps 
not  wi_sely.  Among  them  all 
Mr.  Ingersoll  was  the  most 
florid  and  poetical,  but  he 
differed  from  them  chiefly  in 
that  he  devoted  his  eloquence 
to  the  cause  of  breaking 
down  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  the  current  Christian  faith. 
He  could  do  that  freely  here. 
One  cannot  imagine  him  im- 
posing on  himself  siich  a  pub- 
lic mission  in  Eussta  or  Ger- 
many. In  the  former  coun- 
try even  Lutherans  and  Jews  • 
find  life  a  burden,  while  in 
Germany  to  blaspheme  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves  would 
be  almost  as  dangerous  Use- 
majesli  as  to  ridicule  the  Em- 
peror's sermons.  In  France 
one  might  abuse  with  equal 
freedom  the  cures  of  Lourdes 
or  Bethesda,  but  that  stage 
in  French  propagandism 
was  passed  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  unfaith  takes  a 
more  supercilious  or  a  more 
mediatizing  form.  There  it 
does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  make  the  serious  fight 
against  Christianity  which 
Robert  (i.  Ingersoll  persist- 
ently maintained  after  the 
fashion  of  Thomas  Faine  a 
century  ago.  Only  in  Eng- 
land and  America  ia  there 
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eternal  punishment. "  When  his  father  learned 
that  he  had  left  the  meelinf;  there  was  trouble 
for  Robert.  His  father  gave  liim  a  sound  whip- 
ping in  tlie  barn  and  then  prayed  as  faithfully 
with  him  for  the  guidance  of  the  erring.  Nei- 
ther the  whipping  uor  the  praying  convinced  the 
boy  that  the  sin  of  a  finite  being  could  become 
inlinite  and  deserve  iuQnito  punishment  because 
committed  against  an  infinite  God.  Indeed,  it 
was  just  this  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
against  which  the  boy  had  rebelled  that  was  the 
center  of  his  attacks  on  popular  faith  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Tlie  boy  had  but  a  common  school  education, 
entered  at  eighteen  hii;  older  brother's  law  office, 
and  in  1857  tlie  two  brothers  moved  to  Peoria, 
111.  They  were  young  Democrats,  and  in  I860 
Robert  was  nominated  for  Coiigress,  but  was 
beaten  after  a  very  brilliant  campaign.  In  1862 
he  went  to  the  war  as  colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
Illinois  Cavalry,  was  in  two  battles,  and  was 
then  captured  by  General  Fori'est's  cavalry  while 
on  a  scouting  expedition  with  600  of  his 
troopers.  He  was  paroled,  and  seeing  no  speedj 
hope  of  exchange  he  resigned.  He  now  joined 
the  Republican  party,  became  one  of  its  most 
eloquent  advocates,  and  his  speech  in  nomination 


the  general  faith  very  provocative  to  such  as  he, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfect  liberty  of  utterance. 
Ten  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that  Rua- 
•  aia  and  the  United  States  were  the  two  nations 
that  might  raise  the  bravest  armies,  because  of  all 
nations  they  had  the  most  religious  faith.  But 
Russia  would  have  shut  Ingersoll's  mouth. 

Robert  G.  Tngersoll  was  born  on  August  11, 
1833.  His  father  was  a  Congregational  minister 
who  seems  to  have  slowly  modified  his  younger 
Calvinism  and  to  have  found  his  growing  liberal- 
ism an  interference  with  long  settlements.  He  was 
a  stem  disci phnarian,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
severity  of  the  father's  faith  and  parental  au- 
thority, as  well  aa  the  injustice  which  the  father 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  ecclesiastical  breth- 
ren, made  the  spirited  boy  more  sore  than  callous. 
But  it  was  a  generous  sense  of  justice  and  right 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's  own  story,  first 
led  him  into  untelief.  lie  was  not  nine  years 
of  age  when  he  heard  a  minister  in  a  talk  to  a  Sun- 
day-school describe  the  tortures  of  Dives  m  vain 
begging  Abraham  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
tongue.  The  sensitive  boy  was  indignant.  "I 
got  up  and  went  out,"  he  says,  "  knowing  in  my 
boyish  heart  that  that  was  a  lie,  From  that  day 
to  this  I  have  never  Ijelieved  in  the  dogma  of 
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of  Mr.  Blaine  at  tbe  CinciDiiati  convention  of 
1876  gave  him  a  national  reputation,  and  gave 
Mr.  Blaine  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  the  "Plumed 
Knight."  In  1877  President  Hayes  offered  him 
the  position  of  minister  to  Germany,  which  he 
did  not  accept,  periiapa  becaiiae  his  reputation  aa 
an  "infidel "'  had  since  become  known  to  Mr. 
Hayes  and  had  excited  much  opposition.  From 
this  time  lie  gave  himself  to  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Washington  and  afterward  in  New 
York,  but  akhough  bis  defense  of  the  star-route 
conspirators,  so  called,  gave  liim  great  public 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  he  was  known  to  tbe 
public  chiefly  by  his  very  profitable  lectures  all 
over  the  country  on  the  "  Mistakes  of  Moses," 
"The  Gods,"  "Ghosts,"  "The  Bible,"  and 
"Foundations  of  Faicb. "  He  never  wrote  a 
book  ;  he  was  a  public  speaker  solely,  and  he 
published  nothing  but  his  lectures. 

For  all  his  attacks  on  the  faith  of  the  people 
Colonel  Ingersoll  was  a  sort  of  popuJar  idol,  and 
deserved  to  be.  He  had  tlie  full  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  the  faculty  of  indignation  at  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  delight  with  which  a  mighty  audience  of 
negroes  in  Cooper  Institute  listened  to  his  eulogy 
on  Frederick  Douglass,  peppered  though  it  was 
with  sarcasm  on  the  Christian  faith,  in  which 
most  of  them  were  believers.  He  had  full  com- 
mand of  tbe  best  treasures  of  oratory,  whether 
passion,  or  wit,  or  imagination,  or  elocution,  or 
gesture.  A  lecture  of  his  was  an  intellectual 
ireat  for  those  who  most  opposed  his  views.      It 


is  not  strange  that  distingaished  preachers  were 
personally  attracted  to  him  and  became  his 
friends.  The  story  may  not  be  true,  told  by  the 
r  n  who  has  been  designated  as  "the  thret 
greatest  liars  in  the  United  States,"  that  after 
hearing  his  lecture  on  Robert  Burns,  Henry 
"Ward  Beecher  expressed  great  delight  with  it 
and  a  desire  to  write  tbe  lecturer's  epitaph,  which 
should  be  only  "Robert  Burns,"  but  the  two 
were  good  friends.  Colonel  Ingersoll  was  a  most 
affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  bis  family 
lite  was  a  model  for  Christian  householders. 

The  weakness  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  as  a  contro- 
versialist was  his  own  indifference  to  the  theo- 
logical scholarship  and  the  I'eligious  drifts  of  the 
day.  "What  he  was  fighting  was  the  beliefs  of 
half  a  century  ago  or  more.  What  care  the  re- 
ligious people  of  to-day  for  the  "Mistakes  of 
Moses"  1  They  are  not  resting  their  faith  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  do 
not  know  and  they  care  very  little  who  wrote 
the  Pentateuch.  Two  Isaiabs  are  just  as  good  to 
them  as  one,  and  twenty  would  be  no  worse. 
Indeed,  a  "rainbow  Bible" — I  use  the  familiar 
term  which  Professor  Haupt  himself  originated, 
although  be  prints  it  "polychrome"  Bible— ^is 
rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance  to  their  faith.  To 
Mr.  Ingersoll  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New 
Testament,  was  a  book  full  of  good  things  and 
bad  things,  but  to  impose  it  as  inspired  and 
authoritative  on  a  man's  belief  was  something  he 
resented.  Modern  Christianity  makes  much  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  by  inspiration  it 
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meaDB  sotnething  very  different  from  all  the  full- 
ness of  sense  put  on  the  word  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  youth.  Somehow  his  shafts  do  not 
hit  very  much  of  the  intelligent  and  scholarly 
faith  of  the  present  day.  We  are  not  frightened 
at  mistakes  of 'history  or  science  in  the  Bible, 
nor  at  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of 
ethical  and  religious  matter  since  the  days  when 
Joshua  slaughtered  the  Canaanites.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  critical  and  literary 
study  of  the  sixty-six  books  that  compose  our 
Bible  and  have  adapted  our  doctrine  of  ins]iira- 
tion  thereto.  Equally  we  have  learned  to  put  a 
spiritual  sense  on  the  physical  descriptions  of  the 
future  state — the  best  that  could  have  been  given 
in  the  ancient  days,  but  which  we  learn  to  inter- 
pret into  the  language  of  the  intellectual  and 
philosophical  conceptions  of  the  present  day. 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  see  the  boy  Robert  re- 
sent the  minister's  elaboration  of  the  physical 
tortures  of  hell  or  the  supposed  cruelty  of  God, 
any  more  than  we  resent  John  Stuart  Mill'smag- 
uiScent  declaration  that  he  would  not  believe  in 
a  God  who  imposed  on  him  an  acceptance  of 
what  he  could  not  beheve,  and  that  if  such  a 
God  sent  him  to  hell  for  not  believing  in  him,  to 
hell  he  would  go.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's controversy  did  not  touch  the  citadel  of  our 
present-day  defenses  of  Christianity — only  its 
outworks.  It  is  true  that  he  declared  himself  an 
agnostic  as  to  the  existence  of  God.  But  he  was 
no  atheist.  There  might  be  a  God,  he  said,  only 
he  did  not  find  the  sure  evidence  of  a  God  or  of 
a  future  lite.  He  wished  he  might  believe. 
"What  he  actually  disbelieved  in  was  a  God  who 
damned  people  for  sinning  in  conditions  they 
could  not  help,  who  damned  non-elect  or  un- 
baptized  infants.  To  ]>e  sure,  this  damnable 
doctrine  was  once  in  the  creeds  and  in  our  coiC' 
mon  Christian  faith,  but  it  was  given  up  early 
in  this  century.  His  wistful  outlook  to  the 
beyond  was  exquisitely  expressed  in  his  eulogy 
over  his  brother,  and  this  was  read  at  his  funeral. 
Equally  in  his  own  death  "Hope  sees  a  star, 
and  listening  Love  can  hear  the  rustling  of  a 


There  was  also  read  his  creed,  which  he  ot- 
titled  "  My  Religion."  It  is  proper  to  give  itio 
full: 

To  love  justice,  to  long  for  the  rigbt,  to  love  mer^, 
to  Assist  the  weak,  to  forffet  wronfKs  and  remMnber 
iKnefltg— to  love  the  truth,  to  be  sincere,  to  Dtt«r  honcM 
words,  to  love  litierty,  to  wage  relentless  war  T^galnirt 
slavery  in  all  its  forms,  to  lovs  wife  and  child  and 
(rieDd,  to  make  a  happf  home,  to  love  the  beaatlfal  fai 
art,  in  nature ;  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  be  tMuillU' 
with  the  miffhty  thoughts  that  geniuH  ba; 
the  noble  deedsof  all  the  world,  to  cultivate 
cheerfulness,  to  make  others  happy,  to  fill  life  iriCh 
splendor  of  (icenerous  acts  :  the  warmth  of  loving  Trards; 
to  dincard  error,  to  destroy  prejudice,  to  receive  new 
truths  with  gladness,  to  cultivate  hope,  to  see  the  '•Jiliw 
beyond  the  storm,  the  dawn  lieyood  the  night  ;  to  do 
the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  then  be  resigned^thla  ii 
the  religion  of  reasoD,  the  creed  of  science.  This  aatls- 
Hes  the  bruin  and  heart. 

In  this  creed  there  is  scant  hope  and  no  as- 
surance ;  but  there  is  the  ideal  of  goodnesa  and 
truth  which  believers  make  concrete  wLen  thflj 
say  that  God  is  truth  or  God  is  love,  Ovflr 
such  people  the  Catholic  (Church  throws  the 
mantle  of  its  doctrine  of  ''invincible  ignorance," 
and  I  remember  that  when  the  great  Hebnw 
philanthropist,  Montefiori,  died  the  highest  thoo- 
logical  authority  of  Princeton  refused  to  declare 
that  his  i-ejection  of  Christianity  made  him  leas 
an  heir  of  heaven.  Beyond  question  Mr.  Ingor- 
soil's  great  influence  in  life  has  been  to  break 
down  the  outward  adherence  of  the  people,  ea- 
pecially  the  less  instructed  that  crowded  to  hie 
lectures,  to  the  Christian  faith.  But  many,  if 
not  most,  of  them  were  hardly  nominal  believera 
before,  and  their  change  was  to  a  more  honest,  if 
more  hostile,  attitude.  The  real  Christian  Chnreh 
he  never  touched.  Their  belief  is  just  as  heartj 
as  ever.  His  appeals  for  freedom,  for  honea^, 
and  his  personal  examples  in  favor  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  domestic  life  have,  I  believe,  mora 
permanent  influence  than  his  sometimea  violent 
attacks  on  popular  faith.  Those  who  have  heatd 
him  will  remember  longest  his  exquisite  oraton, 
and  will  give  him  credit  for  the  courage  and  the 
loyalty  to  truth  which  he  professed. 
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THE    LATE  GRAND   DUKE  GEORGE  OF   RUSSIA.. 

BY  ERICA  GLENTON. 


THE  news  of  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke 
George  of  Russia  was  no  surprise  to  most 
pieople  ;  but  to  those  of  us  who  had  tlie  privilege 
of  knowing  him  it  was  a  great  shock  and  a  deep 
sorrow.  Eight  weeks  ago  I  was  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  spoke  with  Dr.  K— ^,who  told  me,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  that  Prince  George  was 
looking  better  and  feeling  stronger  tlian  he  had 
done  for  years ;  that  he  would,  the  doctor 
thought,  eventually  recover.  But  from  what  I 
can  gather,  he  seems  to  have  presumed  too  mudh 
upon  his  returning  strength,  and  hence.the  sud- 
den end. 

From  the  beginning  of  liis  illness  he  disliked 


extremely  to  be  doctored  and  fussed  over.  Noth  ■ 
ing  irritated  him  more  than'  a  remark  that  he 
was  in  a  draught,  or  that  it  was  advisable  to  close 
a  window  on  his  behalf.  He  liked,  too,  to  wan- 
der about  at  his  ease  unaccompanied,  and  it 
seems  he  was  alone  and  unattended  when  his 
death  took  place,  although  he  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  his  adjutant,  Lieutenant 
B ,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  sense,  most  at- 
tentive to  hia  duties,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  refined  of  men. 

Many  people  will  write  of  the  late  Czarevitch 
— write  the  exact  and  proper  things  in  the  exact 
and  proper  way  ;   but  I  should  like  to  pen  a  few 
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lines  as  ot  one  most  deeply  beloved  and  sincerely 
lamentud  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 

As  a  boy  h^  was  the  most  gentle  and  docile  of 
the  family,  not  jMirlicularly  brilliant,  perhaps,  but 
winning  the  love  of  every  one  around  him.  It 
was  not  until  his  I'eturn  from  his  voyajte  around  • 
the  world  that  symptoms  of  eonsiiniption  ap- 
peared, which  dread  malady  has  carried  him 
away,  in  spite  of  every  ffTort  to  arrest  it,  after 
seven  years  of  suffering  most  patiently  Iwrne. 
Many  doctors  tried  theirskill  in  various  ways,  and 
at  last  A  has  toil  111  an  (Abas  Tumaii)  was  stroiiftly 
advts(?d  on  account  of  its  splendid  mountain  air. 

The  bouse  of  the  Princess  T was  taken  for 

him,  a  lovely  little  jilace  covered  by  wild  vine. 
But  later  a  small  palace  was  buill'by  Colonel 
U .  This  palace  is  a  very  simple  construc- 
tion. A  London  tradesman  would  probably  re- 
ject it  with  scorn,  but  to  my  mind  it  just  suited 
the  surrounding  scenery  and  quret  tastes  of  its 
owner.  It  was  originally  one-storied,  but  three 
years  ago  another  ilage  was  added,  being  conai'.l- 
ered  belter  for  the  Grand  Duke's  health.  The 
interior  is  very  simply  fitrnished,  and  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  for  its  library  and  pictures.  The 
Prince's  cabinet  was  as  simple  as  the  rest  of  the 
palace.  It  was  almost  crowded  with  pboto- 
graphs,  among  them  being  a  penciled  sketch  of 
his  father,  the  late  Emperor,  and  a  lovely  one  of 
the  Princess  of   Wales,   of   wiioin  he  was   very 

On  his  writiili^- table  he  kept  a  great  number  of 


mountains  covered  liy  pine  forests,  where  paths 
have  lieen  cut  and  si'ats  arranged  Only  one  ot 
these  paths  is  closed  to  tbe  public,  and  that  is  one 
leading  to  his  pavilion  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  loveliist  hills,  where  he  used  lo  dine  and  tftke 
tea  sometimes.  Onct>,  upon  his  return  from  Den- 
mark, he  was  much  annoyed  to  liiid  that  the  seats 
had  lieen  removed,  and  he  imnnMliately  bad  tliem 
restored  for  the  comfort  of  the  public.  At  a  little 
distance  stands  the  palace  of  the  (!rand  Duke 
Aie.xander,  nionumpoaing  looking  than  the  palace 
of  Prince  (leorge.     A  private  path  eoimects   the 

Abas-Tiiman  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Its 
mountains  are  covereil  with  i)iiie  forests,  where 
delicious  rasplM^rries  and  strawl>erries  grow, 
where  bears  and  wolves  find  a  home,  and  some- 
times brigands  a  hiding-place,  1  cannot  attempt 
to  descrilie  tbe  fivshness  of  the  mornings  there  ; 
one  seems  almost  intoxicated  with  new  life ; 
while  the  evening  air  has  a  stinging  bracing 
effect,  making  one's  blood  bound  and  sending 
one  home  with  the  apjwtite  of  a  dozen  people. 
The  mineral  baths  are  well  arranged  and  splen- 
didly kept  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  K . 

They  stand  in  the  center  of  a  \}&rV,  where  a  band 
plays  each  morning.      The  military  hospitals  built 

by   Colonel   IS are  the   liest  I  have  seen   in 

Itussia.  The  two  groves  have  innumerable  seats, 
where  the  liand  plays  once  a  day,  and  wLer« 
dainty  hiiiebeons  and  dinners  can  be  served  at 
every  hour.  But  the  b<'auty  of  Abaa  Tuman 
consists  in  its  rocky  heights,  towering  one  above 
another,  looking  down  on  the  foaming  waters 
dashing  in  angry  impatience  at  their  base  ;  and 
as  one  mounts  higher  and  higher,  leaving  the 
tops  of  the  jiines  far  Ix'low,  one  comes  upon 
plains  covered  with  flowers  of  extraordinary  size 
and  b.'auly,  while  a  little  higher  than  these  EJ- 
bura  bursts  tipmi  us  in  all  his  wondrous  inajtMty. 

l(ut  witli  an  aching  sorrow  comes  the  thought 
lliat  he  who  so  loved  ALas-Tunian  and  so  gloried 
in  its  beauties  bus  lieeii  rulhlesslv  cut  down  in 
ibe  morning  of  his  hfe.  Let  me  recall  lits  form 
Hfi  I  lii-st  siiw  il^tall.  sleniier,  s'ightly  fitooping, 
Init  manly  and  dignilied.  His  fiiee  was  beaut!- 
lul,  ethereal,  i^pirimul,  and  from  it  eyes  as  deep- 
ly l>h!e  as  the  sky  looked  out  at  you  with  a  patho* 
that  brought  tears  lo  your  own.  His  smile  was 
like  fleeting  sunshine,  and  his  iimiiner  was  quiet, 
geuile.  and  excTdirigly  gracious.  I  never  could 
ioi.k  at  him  without  a  fueling  of  pitying  rever- 
ence. He  had  a  most  i>eiLuliliil  chai-actep — ■ 
gentle,  modest,  and  imselfisli.  He  was  idolised 
by  his  family  and  adored  by  the  |ieople  around 
him.  "We  heard  his  valet  sav  :  •■  His  liigliDeM— 
(iod  bless  him  ! — would  put  himself  to  any  ia- 
cmvenieiice  rather  than   givelroubte  ;    I  wonU 
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give  my  life  for  him."  The  extreme  gentleness 
and  winsomeness  of  manner  which  characterized 
the  late  Czarevitch  is  possessed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family. 

The  Grand  Duke  George  so  generously  re- 
sponded to  every  appeal  to  his  pity  that  the 
empress- mother  had  to  arrange  that  requests 
were  passed  on  to  him  only  after  being  consid- 
ered by  his  adjutant.  A  short  time  ago  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  from  his  service  his  archi- 
tect ;  but  his  pity  obliged  him  to  charge  himself 
with  the  education  of  the  culprit's  children  ;  and 
there  are  many  cases  of  this  kind.  As  a  guest 
he  was  charming.  I  remember  one  day  his  ad- 
jutant having  arrived,  madame  went  into  the 
salon  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
Madame  noticed  something  wrong  with  the  table- 
cloth, and  went  to  put  it  straight,  when  there 
was  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Prince  George,  who 
crept  from  under  the  table.  He  would  often 
romp  with  the  children  and  enter  into  their  mis- 
chief, and  he  kept  on  his  writing-table  the  pho- 
tographs of  two  little  ones  to  whom  he  had  taken 
a  fancy.  His  thoughtfulness  extended  even  to 
me,  for,  fancying  that  I  was  lonely,  he  sent  me 
his  own  books  to  read  ;  but  then  his  sympathy 
was  unfailing  toward  all.  He  lived  a  simple, 
retired  country  life.  One  day  he  came  to  bid 
us  good -by  before  leaving  for  Denmark,  and 
when  he  rose  to  go  he  said  :  •<  Oh,  dear  I  Stiff 
collars,  stiffer  manners,  and  stiffest  of  dress 
suits  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  How  I  do 
dislike  them  !  I  am  so  happy  here,  where  I  can 
dress  as  I  please."  As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at 
his  shoe,  in  which  appeared  a  slit,  and  we  all 
laughed. 

He  was  very  fond  of  photography,  but  dis- 
liked being  photographed.  I  have  before  me 
the  most  delightful  photos  taken  in  all  kinds  of 
laughable  ways,  but  of  course  they  are  strictly 
private.  They  were  taken  at  picnics  in  the 
mountains.  At  these  picnics  he  was  the  life  of 
the  party,  even  helping  in  the  cooking  with  all 
his  might.  I  remember  at  one  of  them  he  acci- 
dentally hit  a  lady  with  a  morsel  of  bread  in- 
tended for  a  gentleman,  and  how  very  distressed 
he  was.  At  another,  when  his  Cossack  servant 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  how  promptly  he  had 
the  wound  cauterized.  He  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  came  every 
summer  to  visit  him.  The  parting  was  agony  to 
him,  and  for  days  after  their  departure  he  would 
shut  himself  in  his  rooms.  He  disliked  foreign 
languages  and  never  spoke  them  when  he  could 
avoid  it  ;   indeed,  he  always  weighed  his  words. 

But  with  all  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  he 
was  no  chiffon,  and  he  knew  how  to  put  down 
impertinenceand  rudeness.    He  had  the  strength 


of  character  and  the  ideas  of  honor  of  his  father. 
The  late  Czarevitch  was  never  known  to  break 
his  word.  To  him  that  was  an  impardonable 
offense.  One  day  he  had  sent  word  to  us,  with 
his  usual  thoughtfulness,  that  he  wished  to  spend 
the  evening  at  our  house,  and  that  he  would 
come  at  8  o'clock.  He  came  bespattered  with 
mud,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  as  he 
had  been  hunting,  and  had  not  remarked  the 
hour,  he  was  obliged  to  come  as  he  was  or  else 
break  his  word.  Some  one  asked  why  he  was 
so  particular,  and  he  replied  that  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  boy  he,  with  his  brother,  the  present 
Emperor,  had  promised  to  take  their  sister  for 
a  ride,  but  that  an  unforeseen  occurrence  had 
prevented  their  doing  so.  Their  father — the  late 
Emperor — had  entered  the  Princess  Xenia's  room 
and  had  found  her  in  tears.  Upon  their  return 
he  had  sent  for  them  and  had  said  :  *<  All  men 
may  break  their  word,  but  the  sons  of  a  Russian 
emperor,  never  1  " 

As  before  said,  Prince  George  knew  how  to  put 
down  impertinence.  One  day  he,  with  four  of 
his  uncles,  was  taking  lunch  at  our  house  on  the 
balcony.  A  woman  who  was  passing,  being 
greatly  astonished  at  seeing  so  many  great  per- 
sonages together,  stopped  and  stared  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  At  length  she  was  asked  :  <  *  Pray, 
madame,  is  this  your  house  ?"  *'  Oh  !  no,  your 
highness."  *<Then,  madame,  may  I  request  of 
you  to  pass  on,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Prince  George  generally  dined  on  his  balcony, 
during  which  time  his  Cossacks  played  delightful 
airs  from  the  Russian  operas.  Crowds  of  people 
came  to  stare  most  rudely,  so  one  evening,  there 
was  a  very  disagreeable  smoke  which  swept  over 
them  and  drove  them  away.  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  find  out  the  meaning.  A  stove  had  been  filled 
with  bark  and  leaves,  and  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  smoke  was  driven  right  into  the 
faces  of  the  people  ;  and  I  could  imagine  the 
quiet  laugh  that  went  round  the  imperial  dinner- 
table  as  the  people  dispersed  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd. 

The  late  Czarevitch  mixed  little  with  the  politi- 
cal world — or,  indeed,  with  any  world.  He  dis- 
liked anything  that  brought  him  into  public 
notice.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  those  about 
him,  and  never  forgot  them  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  furthering  their  interests.  It 
IS  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  that  his  loss 
will  be  most  keenlv  felt.  I  think  his  death  was 
most  touching.  It  bore  out  the  character  he  had 
lived  all  his  life  ;  for  when,  feeling  very  ill,  he 
dismounted  from  his  machine,  and  a  woman  ran 
up  asking  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied, 
**  Nothing,"  and  soon  after  passed  away  as  gently 
as  he  had  lived. 
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BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


lilt  by  bequest  and  gifts  of  citlzene.) 


THE  free  puliHc  library  movement  in  tlie 
com  in  on  weal  til  of  MassachuBetts,  where 
the  klcft  found  its  birth,  now  Blands  very  near 
completion  so  far  as  its  universal  extension  is 
concerned.  There  arc  now  only  seven  towns  in 
the  State  that  are  without  free  library  privileges, 
and  these  comprise  less  ihan  oae-lialf  of  1  per 
cent,  of  tlie  poinilation.  A  remarkable  work  to- 
wai'd  this  end  iiaa  been  accomplished  by  tlio 
Massachuselts  Fi-ee  Public  Library  Commission. 
Since  one  im|ioiiant  object  for  which  the  com- 
mission was  established  is  so  well-nigh  finished, 
that  board  has  found  the  appixtaching  close  of 
the  century  an  appropriate  time  to  take  note  of 
the  progress  niatie.  It  has  therefore  issned  its 
ninth  report  iu  the  shape  of  a  handsome  volume 
which  must  i>e  ranked  among  the  most  notable 
of  n^cent  contributions  to  educational  literature, 
the  work  l)eing  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  all  the 
free  public  libraries  in  the  State,  with  accurate 
and  authoritative  statements  of  their  history  and 
circu  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  principal 
library  imildings.  These  staienients  give  in  de- 
tail the  origin  and  growth  of  each  hbrary  and 
the  different  metluMla  employed  to  rentier  the  li- 
braries attractive  and  useful 

The  story  that  tlits  work  tells  is  a  wonderful 
record  of  civilized  advancement,  educational 
progress,  public  spirit,  and  private  beneficence. 
The  movement  set  on  foot  in  Massachusetts  has 
spread  over  the  world,  carrying  with  it  every- 
where untold   potencies  of  enl'ghtenincnt.     The 


public  litirary  i.i  the  capstone  of  the  education 
fabric  of  a  conimiinity.  It  is  the  aniven 
schoolhouse  where  all  are  free  to  attend  throng 
life  ;  wliere  each  finds  the  knnwledge  that  maki 
of  learning  a  pleasure.  And  the  knovledf 
tliat  thus  is  freelv  sought  is  the  knowledin  dii 
truly  teaches.        ' 

So  far  as  the  name  goes  there  have  iMt 
"public  libraries"  in  Ma.ssacliuselts  almoat  fm 
the  founding  of  the  colony.  There  was  one  i 
Boston,  founded  by  a  legacy  of  books  and  mow 
from  a  merchant  tailor,  rejiutedly  an  eoo^tli 
person,  ('apt.  Kobert  Keayue.  and  as  earij'i 
U>5S,  when  the  new  market-house  was  bujh, 
room  was  assigned  t<i  it  in  the  structure.  Bat: 
was  not  until  the  nitieteenth  century  had  almot 
half  run  its  course,  in  tlie  year  1848,  that  Bof 
ton  was  legally  enipowere<l  to  establish  and  mail 
tain  a  puhlic  library.  Various  gifts  o(  book 
and  moni-y  at  on*^'  began  to  come  in  for  th 
purpose,  but  the  library  was  not  formally  estal 
lished  until  1852.  The  ancient  collection  lia 
long  sini'C  disapi>eared,  presumably  consumed  i 
the  inarket-Iiouse  fire  of  1847.  The  preseDt  coi 
lection,  which  now  amounts  to  over  700,  Ou 
volumes,  had  for  its  nucleus  a  gift  of  about  S 
volumes  from  the  city  of  Paris  in  1 843  througi 
the  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  Krenchuan  namei 
Vattenmre,  who  projiostKl  to  build  up  libratie 
through  the  world  by  a  system  of  interuationi 
exchanges. 

With  the  Boston  library,  now  the  tnoBC  thor 
oughly  organized  and    the  foremost  free  pnblii 
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library  in  the  world,  the  great  modern  movement 
had  its  beginninp.  Special  enactment  had  en- 
abled Boston  to  found  its  library,  but  a  general 
law  soon  gave  to  all  cities  and  towns  in  Massa- 
clmsetts  llie  same  privilege.  It  waa  rapidly 
taken  advantage  of.  In  1890,  when  llie  Free 
Public  Library  Commission  waa  established,  there 
were  248  municipalities  out  of  the  341  in  the 
00  nun  on  wealth    that    enjoyed    Buch    prlvi 


Until  within  a  few  years  of  that  date  there  had 
been  acme  curious  exceptions.  The  rich  and  en- 
lightened old  city  of  Salem,  for  instance,  did 
not  open  its  public  library  until  1889 — a  detect 
largely  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  partial  com- 
pensation existing  in  the  great  institutional  and 
scientific  collections  of  the  place,  the  library  of 
the  famous  Essex  Institute,  for  instance,  con- 
taining over  73,000  bound  volumes  and  161,000 
pamphlets. 

The  103  towns  which  were  without  public 
libraries  in  1890  had  only 
131,102  inhabitants  by  the 
census  of  that  year — less  than 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  tlie  State.  Tliey  were 
nearly  ail  sparsely  peopled  and 
poor,  and  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects in  establishing  the  library 
commission  was  for  the  benefit 
of  these  communities,  for  any 
town  that  accepted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  was  to  be 
straightway  supplied  by  the 
commission  witli  |100  worth 
of  books  to  aid  in  beginning 
a  free  public  library.  In  con- 
sequence 96  towns  have  taken 
advantage  of  tJiis  law  in  the 
past  9  years,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a 
public  library  in  every  town. 


In  the  free  libraries  of  Massachusetts  there  are 
now  3,750,000  volumes,  with  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  7,666,666,  or  over  3  volumes  to  every 
inhabitant.  The  amount  given  for  libraries  and 
library  buildings  in  Massachusetts  in  the  shape 
of  gifts  and  bequests  reaches  in  money  alone  to 
nearly  $8,000,000  !  The  value  of  gifts  in  the 
way  of  books,  furniture,  pictures,  sculpture,  etc. 
would  add  enormously  to  this  amount.  Since 
the  first  report  of  the  library  commission  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  40  towns  have  been  adorned  with 
new  library  buildings  costing  $1,388,000.  These 
have  mostly  Ijeen  gifts,  generally  from  individu- 
als, and  their  cost  has  not  unfavorably  affected 
the  tax-rate.  Gifts  and  bequests  to  9  other 
towns,  amounting  toat  least  $400,000,  will  even- 
tually be  expended  for  such  buildings.  In  6 
other  towns  new  public  buildings  for  various 
uses,  including  free  library  accommodations,  have 
been  built  by  the  municipalities  or  given  by 
private  beneficence.  In  the  past  year  bequests 
and  gifts  for  public  library  purposes  have  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $200,000.  Certain  townships 
are  so  large  in  area  and  are  so  made  up  of  widely 
separate  villages  that  a  central  library  woidd  not 
accommodate  the  public  demand.  Barnstable 
has  therefore  6  independent  free  libraries  and 
Sutton  has  5.  Williamstown  and  the  city  of 
Northampton  have  3  each  and  each  of  14  otheni 
have  2.  The  city  of  Everett  has  2  fine  public 
library  buildings  erected  by  bequests  and  gifts 
in  separate  sections  of  the  place.  Boston  has  10 
branch  libraries  and  17  stations — 11  of  the  lat- 
ter with  deposits  of  books  from  the  central  li- 
brary, while  5  are  reading-rooms  and  1  is  for  de- 
livery only. 


(Gift  at  WlUura  Cullen  Brrnnt.) 
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tlio  entire  board  whenever  vacancies  occur.  In 
2C  other  cases  the  municipality  appropriates 
money  toward  tho  support  of  the  library,  but 
has  no  voice  in  its  mauagement.  In  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  in  13  towns  there  are  free  libra- 
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The  Woman's    Ed- 

ucatioiial  Aasocialiim  of  Hosion,  for  instance, 
maintains  25  traveling  libraries  with  a  total  of 
lis  volumes.  Their  circulation  amounted  to 
l,90;i  volumes  in  181)8.  Twenty-five  towns  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  these  libraries  during  the 
year.  Widespread  enjoyment  and  ediBcatioD  re- 
sulted from  the  ciiculation  of  s])ecia1  coUectiona 
of  works  about  Venice  and  Florence, supplemented 
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the  cl«b,  ]l  secures  tor  exhi- 
bition the  loan  ol  vahiable 
collections.  A  very  efficient 
agency  in  promoting  the  in- 
creased utility  of  public  li- 
braries is  the  ilassachusetis 
Library  Club,  com  posed  of  li- 
brarians and  others  intends  ted 
in  library  administration. 

The  sketches  of  the  frco 
public  libraries  of  Massachu- 
setts that  form  the  body  of 
this  volume  make  remarkably 
interesting    and     instructive 
reading.     The  accompanying 
half-tone  illustrations  of  the 
library  buildings,  nearly  150 
in  nnmlwr,  represent  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  monu- 
mental architecture — a  show- 
ing not  to   be  paralleled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  as 
an  example  of  what  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  communities  and 
of  beneficent  individuals  ha.s 
done  for    the    adequate  anil 
appropriate  housing  of  grtat 
instrumentalities  for  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public.     Many  of  these  struetun's 
are  strikingly  artistic  in  design — including  nu- 
merous simple  and  modest  buildings  as  well  as 
a  surprising  number  of  costly  and  even  palatini 
edifices — imparting   enduring  lessons  in  artistic 
taste.     They  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  aspects  of  our  civilization. 


ilglft 


Hon.  S.  C.  Gale. 


by  collections  of  photographs  and  also  collections 
of  views  of  London,  of  portraits  of  authors,  of 
photographs  of  works  of  Italian  art,  and  pictures 
of  birds  and  animals.      Uther  collections  to  be 
circulated  represent  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
views  of  Hawaii,   Japan,   the   Cuban  war,  etc. 
Three   members  of  the  association  have  visited 
various  of  the  smaller  public  libraries  and  re- 
ported upon  their  condition 
with  valuable  results.      A 
member  of  the  library  com- 
mission has  made  similar  vis- 
its,  and  the  commission  re- 
marks that  a  visitation  upon 
a  more  extended  scale  would 
serve,  in  a  way,  a  somewhat 
difficult  purpose — that  of 
keeping  the  very  small  libra- 
ries in  touch  with  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  library  work 
iu  the  larger  canters. 

Anoliier  association,  the 
Library  Art  Club,  has  been 
formed  to  obtain  and  exhibit 
photographs  or  other  works 
of  art.  Libraries,  art  or  read 
ing  clults,  village  improve- 
ment societies,  and  similar 
organizations  in  New  Eng- 
land form  its  membership. 
Besides  the  works  owned  by 


(Gift  0(  the  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  CooUdBe.) 
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who  died  for  tliei 
ages  every  noble  s 
eveiy  lofty  aspii-i 
tribiited  to  tlie  a 
i-esiiU  of  the  \ei 
i  available 


Beneath  these  beautiful  illustrations  one  Rnda 
significant    inscriptions;     "Soldiers'    Memorial 

Built   by    the  Town."     "Gift   of ■ ." 

Built  Partly   by  Subscription."      "Built  by  the 

Town."     "Gift  of  Citizens, "   "  Bequest  of 

.■'       'I  Memorial     of by    His 

Mother. "       ' '  Memorial    to    by    His 

Daughter."      "  Built    by  the  Citv."      "Gift    of 

'  and   Other  Citizens."     There  is  an 

extraordinary  iiumbLT  of  memorials  among  these 
buildings — noble  monuments  erected  by  parents 
in  memory  of  children,  by  children  in  the  memory 
of  parents,   by  communities  in  mem.ory  of  sons 

r  country.      So  throughout  the 

intiment,  every  exalted  thought, 
.ion,  every  word  and  deed  con- 
vancement  of  humanity  as  the 
ons  imparted  by  the  learning 
1  tliese  precincts,  are  granted 
answei-s  to  the  prayere  for  departed  loved  ones 
embodied  in  works  thus  wrought. 

Many  of  these  public  libraries  are  based  upon 
the  old  social  libraries  that  testified  to  the  love 
of  reading  in  cultivated  communities  long  before 
democratic  principles  were  applied  along  the 
lines  that  made  tlie  free  access  to  literature  a 
universal  privilege.  Not  a  few  of  these  social 
libraries  were  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  growth  of  wealth  and  leisure  carried 
the  thoughts  and  tastes  of  many  beyond  the  sor- 
did grooves  of  toilsome  existence.  Shares  were 
commonly  sold  at  a  low  figure,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books  small  assessments  were  an- 
nually made.  A  curious  regulation  of  the  social 
library  in  Ashburnhara  exacted  a  penalty  of  a 
penny  for  every  sinlling  in  the  value  of  a  volume 
for  each  drop  of  candle-grease  falling  upon  it 
while  in  a  borrower's  possession — an  illuminat- 
ing bit  of  local  history. 

In  nearly  every  Massachusetts  town  it  has  be- 
come an  unwritten  law  to  refund  the  annual  dog- 
tax  and  devote  it  to  the  support  of  the  public 
library.  The  growth  of  a  library  is  largely  pro- 
vided for  from  this  source.  So  the  more  bark 
the  more  book. 

The  story  of  the  six  libraries  of  Barnstable  is 
worth  relating.  The  main  library  is  called  the 
Sturgis  library  from  the  prominent  Boston  mer- 
chant who  founded  and  endowed  it.  This  is  free 
to  all  inhabitants  of  tiie  town,  but  from  outside 
the  village  where  it  is  located  it  is  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, the  several  other  villages  lying  at  con- 
siderable distances.  So  five  of  these  villages 
have  independent  libraries  managed  by  hoards 
ot  tj^ustees  and  free  to  all  local  residents.  They 
are  supported  entirely  by  contributions  and  the 
proceeds  of  entertainments.  Through  three  of 
these  the  extensive  collection  of '  the  Sturgis  li- 


brary is  made  more  widely  available  ;  one  is 
furnished  with  25  volumes  at  a  time  from  that 
institution  for  circulation  upon  payment  of  trans- 
portation cost,  and  these  niay  be  kept  for  six 
weeks.  To  the  two  other  libraries  a  supply  of 
books  is  fortnightly  sent  for  distribution. 

The   free    library    in    the    little    hill-town    ol  ■ 
Buckland,  in  western  Massachusetts,  hasauniqoa 
cliaracter  as  representing  a  survival  ot  the  prinni- 
tive  New  England  principle  that  once  made  the 
pai-ish  the  town.      By  the  public  spirit  and  BelC> 
sacrifice   of    the    Congregational    minister,    the 
Rev.  Alpheus  C,  Hodges,  the  Sunday-school  li. 
brary  was  expanded  into  an  institution  free  I 
the  entile  town.     To  this  end  the  mini 
a  large  part  of  his  own  collection  and  paid  ~haj^ 
the  expense  for  erecting  a  tasteful  brii'k  buildJ 
ing  that  cost  $2,500.      The   town  has  i 
to  do  with  the  library,  the  church  retaining  tlu 
sole  management,  and  its  founder  liohls  that  tbi 
controlling  of  public  libraries  by  an  iiitellig«n| 
religions   sentiment    will    do    much    to    i 
their  efficiency  in  the  molding  of  characte 

A  typical  example  of  what  the  publicspiriti 
application  of  individual  wealth  can   do    forj 
community  is    that  of   the  magnificent    N«i 
memorial  in  Methuen,  surrounded  by  about  t' 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground  and  established  a 
endowed   by  a  wealthy  family  resident   i 
town.      Another  is  that  of  the  Wobm-n  Pt^d 
Library,  founded  in  1855  by  a  modest  gift  (r(| 
a  prominent,  citizen,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bow' 
Winn,  and  endowed  more  than  twenty  years  Ism 
by  a  magnificent  bequest  of  $227,000   fro; 
son  of    the    founder.      The    beautiful    memotj 
building  is  the  first  in  the  celebrated  series^ 
public  libraries  designed  by  the  great  architfl 
Richardson.     A  masterpiece  of  RichanJaon'a  i 
his    last    library    is    the    Converse    memorial   ; 
Maiden,  erected  for  the  public  library  h 
cost   by  the  lion,    Elisha  S.    Conversi.'   and    b^ 
wife  in  memory  of  their  san.      Even  to 
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bread  cast  upon  the  vat«rB.  Tn  commemoration 
of  a  kindness  received  in  his  boyhood  from  Capt, 
Samiie!  Ward,  of  Lancaster,  Lhe  eminent  his- 
torian gave  11,000  in  trust  to  the  town,  the  in- 
come to  be  expended  annually  ' '  for  the  purchase 
of  books  in  the  department,  of  history,  leaving 
the  word  to  be  interpreted  in  the  very  largest 
sense." 

In  the  record  of  the  Franklin  Public  Library 
there  is  a  notable  incident  incorporatod.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1785,  then  being  minister 
to  France,  learned  that  a  new  town  in  bis  native 
State  had  been  named  in  hie  honor,  it  was  with 
an  intimation  from  a  nephew  that  the  gift  of  a 
bell  would  be  very  acceptable  for  the  new  meet- 
ing-house. In  a  characteristic  letter  to  a  friend 
in  England,  asking  him  to  select  and  forward  a 
library  that  might  coat  $125,  he  said  :  "A  new 
town  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  done 
me  the  honor  of  naming  itself  after  me,  and  pro- 
posing to  build  a  steeple  to  their  meeting-house 
if  I  would  give  them  a  bell,  1  have  advised  the 
sparing  themselves  the  expense  of  a  steeple  for 
the  present,  and  that  they  would  accept  of  books 
instead  of  a  bell,  sense  being  preferable  to  sound." 
About  90  of  the  116  volumes  that  formed  this 
collection  are  now  in  the  Franklin  library. 


m 
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ate  the  instances  of  which  the  foregoing  are  rep- 
resentative would  not  here  be  practicable,  for  in 
"A  Roll  of  Honor"  included  in  this  work  the 
list  of  givers  of  tree  public  bbrary  buildings  in 
Massachusetts  stands  for  121  different  edifices. 

Among  the  minor  benefactions  that  are  re- 
corded by  hundreds  in  this  book,  that  of  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft  to  the  Lancaster  Public 
Library  is  a  charming  instance  of  the  return  of 
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THE   FUTURE  VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
FARM. 

BY  HEZEK.IAH  HUTTERWORTH. 


AN  intelligent  grange  on  tlie  Mount  Jloim 
Latiiis,  or  in  tlic!  neigh  bo  rlioods  of  the 
bright  waterways  of  lliu  Narraganstftt  ain!  Mount 
Ho[Hj  bays,  between  the  growing  and  progressive 
cities  of  I'rovidence,  Fall  River,  and  Xewporl, 
asked  me  last  year  lo  give  an  atidress  on  "The 
Future  Value  of  tlie  New  England  Farm,"  The 
subject  attracted  tne  ;  1  saw  that  it  was  not  a 
provincial  one,  that  the  conditions  of  the  New 
England  farms  reseinble  those  of  the  farms  in 
■the  middle  West  and  in  some  \ia.ns  of  the  South. 

It  was  a  time  of  depression  iu  that  historic 
part  of  New  England.  The  spindles  of  Fall 
River  were  idle  ;  the  expected  dividends  in  many 
of  the  Rhode  Island  factories  were  not  being 
paid  ;  farmers'  boys  wei'e  leaving  the  old  places 
for  the  cities  and  the  West ;  farmers'  girls  wei-e 
seeking  the  cities. 

A  strange  condition,  indeed,  was  to  be  found 
in  these  farming  communities.  Many  families 
who  had  inherited  farms  from  their  fathers, 
g rand fath el's,  and  great-grandfathers  were  not 
able  to  keep  them  ;  they  mortgaged  them  and 
finally  sold  tliem  to  Canadians,  Portuguese,  and 
Italians,  These  farmers  commonly  said  :  "  We 
can  no  longer  compete  with  the  "West.  Over- 
pniduction  has  stopped  the  mills,  and  the  mills 
make  our  markets," 

Hut  the  Canadians,  Portuguese,  and  Italians 
who  purchased  these  farms  were  able  to  pay  for 
them  and  obtain  a  living  from  them,  as  did  the 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  those 
who  sold  them.  These  people,  as  a  rule,  had 
large  families,  and  the  larger  their  families  the 
more  prosperous  they  seemed  to  become.  The 
West  and  the  alleged  overprotluction  of  mills  had 
not  robbed  them  of  their  opportunities  of  pros- 
perity. As  a  rule  they  were  temperate,  virtuous, 
sent  their  children  to  school  and  to  the  church  ; 
thtfy  were  people  too  intent  on  a  purpose  to  Iiave 
vices;  they  we  to  absorijed  in  "getting  along," 
Their  lives  in  the  controlling  purpose  of  life  were 
like  those  of  the  people  of  New  England  two 
generations  ago. 

So  the  excuses  made  for  mortgaging  and  sell- 
ing  the  ancestral  farms,  the  orchards  and  the 
elms,  were  not  altogether  true.  What,  then, 
was  the  true  reason  of  this  degeneracy  7  The 
answer    to    this   question    seemed    lo  be   plain  : 


"Extravagance,"  The  ancestors  of  these  failed 
farmei-s  knew  well  the  duty  of  simple  livinjf,  and 
were  proud  of  honefjty,  even  if  it  kept  them 
poor.  Tliey  lived  liefore  gi'i'at  fortunes  were 
made  by  legitimate  robbery  to  give  charities  to 
the  paupers  they  had  made.  Their  conditions 
of  life  were  not  hard.  Their  farms  provided 
them  with  almost  everything.  In  their  cellars 
were  bins  heaped  with  all  kiiids  of  natural  vege- 
tables, Ijarrels  of  beef  and  pork,  and  many 
barrels  of  apples  and  sume  of  cider.  Tlieir  cribs 
swelled  with  corn  ;  their  meal-chests  were  full  of 
meal  ground  at  the  mill.  In  the  garrets  were 
looms,  reels,  and  halehets,  strings  of  sausagei, 
dried  apples,  peppers,  bunciies  of  sage  and  herbs. 
The  cheese -room  was  well  stored.  The  cupboards 
wei-e  solid  with  jars  of  preserves.  The  eg;gB  and 
poultry  paid  for  the  "  West  Injy"  (India)  goods, 
and  the  butter  and  spring  calves  paid  the  taxes. 
These  people  worked,  throve,  and  were  happ]r. 
Their  children  worked,  and  herein  was  ods  great 
secret  of  the  change  from  then  lo  now.  These 
children  were  sent  to  school  ;  some  of  them  went 
to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dartmouth.  The  notable 
men  of  the  times  came  from  such  farms  and  re- 
turned to  them.  But  they  worked  in  the  span 
hours  of  childhootl,  and  they  were  healthy  aad 
happy  in  their  work. 

There  was  a  scriptural  commandment  that  lA 
that  time  ha<i  force  in  these  homes:  ■<Ove  no 
man  anything."  It  was  not  held  to  be  a  dia- 
credit  to  live  simply  ;  it  was  looked  npon  aa  a 
disgrace  to  be  in  delir. 

It  is  said  that  such  simple  conditions  of  life  an 
not  possible  to-day.      But  they  are  possible  to-    ■ 
day,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  any  man  lo  make  thiB 
so.     Tlie   immigrants    who    pay    their  debts  by 
honest  industry  bring  eharacler  to  the  soiL 

What  should  I  say  to  the  grange  ?  T  had  l(i| 
an  old  farm  myself  for  the  city, 
have  kept  that  farm,  a  part  of  which  had  be«a  U 
my  family  some  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
with  the  views  I  had  then  ;  I  think  I  could  ( 
it  now,  1  have  come  to  have  a  perfect  diBratid 
of  an  artificial  life,  whatever  may  be  its  a 
compensations.  1  have  come  to  see  Amerii!! 
hope  of  the  future  in  the  farm, 

I  would  say  to  the  grange  this:   "The  1 
and  most  substantial  property  in  the  vorld  iatJ 
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New  England  farm  ;  if  you  have  one,  keep  it ; 
if  you  have  not,  secure  one  ;  live  simply  and 
honestly,  and  you  will  live  long  and  prosper 
and  enrich  your  soul  and  leave  an  honest  name." 

I  did  this  ;  it  required  some  courage  at  that 
time.  It  would  not  require  so  much  now.  The 
spindles  are  flying  again,  the  market  gardens  are 
needed,  a  new  prosperity  has  come  to  the  mid- 
city  neighborhoods.  People  suddenly  see  a  new 
New  England  rising  out  of  the  past. 

An  industrious  man  in  such  communities  who 
has  a  four-acre  garden,  a  poultry- house,  a  fruit 
orchard,  and  a  cow  is  independent.  A  man 
with  a  five- thousand -dollar  farm  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  bank  against  misfortune  or 
sickness  can  have  almost  as  many  things  that  are 
good  for  his  soul  to  have  as  a  multi-millionaire. 
No  man  will  ever  take  a  dollar  beyond  the  pres- 
ent life  ;  sin  gives  us  nothing  that  we  can  keep  ; 
only  righteousness  is  gain  and  only  character 
lives,  and  he  enjoys  the  most  who  most  takes 
God  and  nature  into  his  heart. 

1.  But  what  are  some  of  the  material  condi- 
tions  that  promise  to  make  the  New  England 
farm  valuable  ?  New  England  has  long  been 
and  is  likely  to  remain  the  educational  head  of 
the  States — the  Oxford,  the  Weimar,  the  Geneva 
of  our  country — and  to  make  educators.  In  a 
single  district  in  Boston  are  ten  thousand  pupils 
attending  the  Boston  University,  Institute  of 
Technology,  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  kinder- 
garten training  schools,  elocution  schools,  art 
schools,  pianoforte  and  many  other  schools.  In 
Cambridge  is  a  district  with  as  many  students  in 
Harvard  College  and  the  neighboring  colleges 
and  schools.  Many  of  these  students  come  from 
the  South  and  West  and  make  heroic  sacrifices 
for  an  education.  Success  and  immortal  in- 
fluences are  born  of  such  students  as  these. 

2.  The  spindles  of  New  England  are  not 
going  to  stop ';  they  will  multiply.  It  has  been 
often  said  in  recent  years  that  the  factories  of 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  will  force 
tlie  factory  to  stop  on  New  England  soil.  The 
factories  of  the  South  doubtless  will  go  on  and 
increase  ;  so  will  those  in  the  North.  We  are 
going  to  have  larger  markets  soon  ;  perhaps  not 
so  much  in  Asia  as  at  home  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  Antilles.  A  new  commerce  is  at 
hand.  Boston  harbor  is  filling  again  with  ships. 
Fall  River  will  be  a  port,  New  Bedford  will  re- 
vive again,  Portland  harbor  will  be  a  rival  of 
Boston. 

3.  South  America  carries  on  with  Europe  a 
trade  amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  It  was  the  vision  of  Simon  Bolivar  and 
of  Blaine  that  the  South  American  trade  should 
flow  to  our  shore.     It  is  sure  to  come  with  the 


Nicaragua  Canal  and  a  new  view-point  of  com- 
merce. Then  the  manufacture  ot  fine  goods 
will  become  more  and  more  a  necessity,  and  New 
England  will  have  such  an  opportunity  as  never 
before.  Steamers  will  fill  the  ports  where  the 
white  sails  were  furled. 

Irrigation  in  the  middle  West  is  likely  to  en- 
large the  New  England  markets  cf  choice  pro- 
ductions, and  the  kindergarten  school,  which 
educates  the  heart,  conscience,  and  imagination 
of  the  child  through  creative  work,  and  the  in- 
dustrial school,  w^hich  makes  skilled  factories,  are 
likely  to  give  their  influences  to  new  and  healthier 
views  of  the  worth  of  the  best  materials  of  social 
life. 

4.  The  electric  car  meets  the  new  conditions 
of  the  New  England  farm.  It  not  only  takes 
one  to  the  best  schools  and  centers  of  industry, 
it  is  becoming  and  is  going  to  become  a  market 
wagon  for  the  gardener,  dairyman,  and  small 
fanner.  New  England  is  already  a  network  of 
electric  railroads,  and  these  silent  and  swift  ave- 
nues are  to  multiply.  An  electric  railroad  run- 
ning under  the  elms  and  maples  of  a  rural  com- 
munity makes  easier  all  of  the  conditions  of  life. 

5.  The  grange  is  making  the  farmer  intelligent 
as  never  before.  The  rural  Catholics  build  beau- 
tiful churches,  the  old  Protestants  reenforce  their 
work  by  the  Chautauqua  and  Christian  Endeavor, 
the  rationalist  builds  libraries  and  parks,  but 
all  of  the  families,  old  and  new,  meet  at  the 
grange.  The  study  of  the  soil  and  how  best  to 
make  the  soil  yield  its  resources  is  a  subject  com- 
mon to  all.  The  entertainments  of  the  grange 
appeal  to  all.  But  in  New  England  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  it  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  grange  that  has  a  notable  value.  The 
grange  introduces  the  Latin  races  to  the  Ameri-. 
can.  It  makes  a  neighborhood  one  family.  It 
brings  about  the  ideal  of  Garrison,  who  said  : 

*  *  My  country  is  the  world  and  my  countrymen 
are  all  mankind,"  or  of  Governor  Andrew,  who 
once  exclaimed  :  <*  I  know  not  what  record  of 
sin  awaits  me  in  another  world,  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  never  disparaged  a  man  because  he 
was  poor,  because  he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he 
was  black." 

6.  To  the  same  mission  of  fraternity  comes  the 
kindergarten  school.  Sarmiento,  the  friend  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Horace  Mann  and  the  great 
apostle  of  South  American  education,  once  said  : 
<<  Primary  school  education  is  the  foundation  of 
national  character. "  The  old-time  primary  school" 
was  conducted  after  the  models  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  rod  ruled.  The  new  kinder- 
garten school  meets  the  wants  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan rural  community.  It  puts  the  principles  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  into  the 
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New  England  is  destined  not  to  deeay 
Switzerland,  to  be  ever  new,  and  the  most  prom- 
ising period  of  her  history  is  now. 

The  thousands  of  ahandoned  farms  of  New 
England  are  being  purcliased  by  (leople  from 
many  countries  And  arc  disappearing.  The  old 
farms  have  a  new  value.  The  I'ortiiguese,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Canadian  is  found  in  almost  every 
uommnnity,  and  it  behooves  the  thrifty  New 
Englander  to  receive  his  Latin  neighbor  well, 
for  he  has  come  to  stay  and  vote,  and  his  many 
children    are    to    vote.     The    outcome    of   these 


changes  \m  cannot  foresee.  lint  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure,  that  an  huiicst  man 
ean  have  no  more  honoralile  "r  stable  possession 
than  a  New  England  farm  on  whieh  no  mortgage 
remains,  aecomj>anieil  by  the  protection  of  a  sum 
e(|ital  to  its  value  in  some  solid  bank. 

r-i)  I  Would  re|K-at,  whether  in  New  England 
or  elsewheix'  :  "If  yuu  have  a  fjirni,  keep  it  ;  if 
not,  gt^t  one,  for  the  lime  mav  i-omo  when  this 
country  will  Ih'  largely  divided  into  moiiojiolists, 
dependents,  and  farmers,  and  the  farmer  will  be 
the  most  independent  of  all  men  and  the  saving 
power  of  our  institutions.  The  relief  from  the 
iwrple.ting  problems  of  the  time  is  a  isiiiiple, 
honest,  character- building,  faith-sustaining  life 
on  the  soil. 

The  ])ermanency  of  the  New  England  schools 
and  historical  scenery,  the  a.ssured  stability  of 
her  manufactories,  with  a  tendency  to  create  the 
finest  fabrics,  the  proqieclive  ii'vival  of  com- 
merce, the  grange,  ami  the  enterprises  incidental 
to  these  conditions  make  the  New  England  farm 
an  ideal  i>osaeasioii.  The  New  England  farmer 
who  says  that  tlte  farm  is  a  thing  of  the  past  is 
himself  but  a  product  of  the  |)ast.  The  man  who 
has  a  five.thonsand- dollar  farm  in  New  England, 
with  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  who 
will  live  within  his  means,  is  a  millionaire,  and 
his  posBGBsion  and  contentment  are  n<it  unlikely  to 
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DOES   FARMING   PAY? 


BY  PROF.   L.   H.   BAILEY. 

(Of  Cornell  University.) 


THE  article  on  <<  A  Farmer's  Balance- Sheet 
for  1898/'  which  appeared  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  last  March,  shows  the  net  profits 
on  6,000  acres  of  Iowa  grain -farming  to  have 
been  i;50,855.'22. 

Reuben  and  Lucien  Bradley  were  born  and 
reared  on  a  Michigan  farm.  This  farm  had  been 
cut  from  the  woods  by  the  father,  and  endless 
toil  had  been  expended  in  bringing  it  to  a  state 
of  fair  productiveness.  But  even  when  the  boys 
became  of  age  it  produced  only  a  scant  living  for 
the  family. 

The  problem  of  a  livelihood  and  a  vocation 
forced  itself  upon  Reuben  and  Lucien.  They 
were  strong,  steady,  and  industrious.  They  had 
graduated  trom  the  village  school.  The  father 
was  not  able  to  set  them  up  in  business.  They 
knew  it  and  did  not  complain.  He  had  done  the 
best  he  could.  Reuben  was  tired  of  the  country. 
He  went  to  the  town  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  harness -maker.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
young  friends,  Lucien  bought  sixty  acres  of 
land  and  ran  in  debt  for  it. 

In  a  year  Reuben  was  earning  a  dollar  a  day. 
After  the  day's  work  he  wore  a  white  shirt  and 
collar  and  pointed  shoes,  because  other  people 
did,  not  because  they  were  more  comfortable. 
He  had  no  debts.  Lucien  had  fair  crops,  but 
they  yielded  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage.  He  wore  a  ragged  shirt 
and  patched  breeches  and  cowhide  boots.  People 
said  that  Reuben  was  making  a  gentleman  of 
himself  and  learning  a  trade  in  the  bargain. 

In  two  years  Reuben  had  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship. He  was  now  earning  ten  dollars  a 
week.  He  boarded  in  a  house  that  had  a  fancy 
veranda  and  green  blinds.  His  clothing  im- 
proved. Lucien  was  still  ragged  ;  but  he  paid 
his  interest  and  $300  on  his  principal.  People 
said  that  Reuben  was  bound  to  come  to  the  front. 

Reuben  became  foreman  of  the  shop  at  $50  a 
month.  He  bought  a  house  and  lot  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  and  paid  for  it  within  five  years. 
The  country  people  called  upon  him  and  ate  din- 
ner when  they  went  to  town.  Lucien  paid  off 
the  mortgage  and  owned  the  farm.  People  said 
that  Reuben  and  Lucien  were  good  citizens. 


In  ten  years  more  Reuben  was  still  foreman  of 
the  shop.  He  received  the  same  wages.  He 
lived  in  the  same  house.  He  wore  the  same  cut 
of  shirt  and  same  kind  of  pointed  shoes.  He 
smoked  Havana  cigars.  Lucien  built  a  new 
house  and  barn.  He  had  a  good  carriage  and  a 
driving-horse.  He  smoked  a  pipe  Tlie  neigh- 
bors saw  that  every  year  he  made  some  improve- 
ment on  the  farm.  The  barn  was  full  of  tools. 
He  wore  a  white  shirt  when  he  went  to  town, 
and  he  had  a  pair  of  button  shoes.  People  said 
that  Lucien  was  becoming  a  prominent  man  ; 
and  his  word  was  good  at  tlie  bank. 

Reuben  began  to  complain  that  harness-making 
was  too  confining.  His  health  was  breaking 
down.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  was  selfish 
and  would  not  die  and  leave  the  business  to  him. 
Harness- making  was  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
Lucien  bought  more  land.  He  went  fishing 
when  he  wanted  to.  Reuben  came  out  now  and 
then  to  spend  a  Sunday.  The  birds  seemed  to 
sing  more  sweetly  than  ever  befoi^e,  and  the 
grass  was  greener.  Lucien  indorsed  Reuben's 
note. 

Lucien  has  pigs  and  cows  and  sheep  and 
chickens  and  turkeys  and  horses.  He  raises 
potatoes  and  beans  and  corn  and  wheat  and  gar- 
den stuff  and  fruits.  He  buys  his  groceries, 
tobacco,  and  clothes.  Reuben  buys  everything. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  Lucien  puts  $100  to 
$300  in  the  bank  or  he  takes  a  trip  to  Boston. 
Reuben  does  well  if  he  comes  out  even.  Lucien 
does  not  fret.     Reuben  grumbles. 

The  moral  is  that  the  $200  a-year-income  farm 
is  a  more  important  factor  in  the  national  welfare 
tlian  the  $50, 000 -income  farm  is.  The  one  is  in 
the  reach  of  any  industrious  and  intelligent  man. 
The  other  is  in  reach  of  the  few.  The  one  is 
safe  and  steady.  The  other  is  speculative  and 
uncertain.  We  ne^ed  the  moderate  and  modest 
farm  to  mak^e  citizens.  We  use  the  other  to 
make  money.  The  large  money-making  farm  is 
a  useful  object-lesson.  It  shows  that  business 
and  executive  ability  can  mftke  money  from  the 
land  as  well  as  from  a  salt  mine  or  a  bicycle  fac- 
tory. But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  hold  it  up  as  the 
ideal  in  American  farming. 
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BY  GILBERT  K.   HARROUN. 


IN  the  world's  advancement  new  occasions  are 
ever  teacliing  new  duties.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  iias  brought  to  the 
American  people  new  responBi  bill  ties  and  new 
duties  from  which  tiiey  will  not  consent  to  turn 
away. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  our  Government 
anuounced  that  we  only  wont  to  war  for  the  pa- 
cification of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  now  that  the 
war  ia  ended  the  United  States  finds  itself  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  of  the  promised  peace. 
While  the  mission  we  liive  undertaken  is  a  del- 
icate one,  yet  the  faith  of  oiir  republic  is  so 
grand,  strong,  and  so  surely  intertwined  with  our 
love  o(  liberty  that  in  the  end  the  people  of  the 
Antilles  will  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a 
pacific,  stable  government.  During  tlie  solving 
of  this  problem  the  world  at  large  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  not  acting  upon 
the  piratical  theory  of  national  aggrandizement. 

The  young  people  of  the  Antilles  between  twelve 
and  twenty  years  of  age  are  now  shouting  their 
hallelujahs  because  of  the  fieedom  which  the 
American  army  and  navy  have  brought  to  their 
land,  while  their  fathers  and  mothers  find  them- 
selves facing  the  joyless  tragedy  of  a  free  coun- 
try wish  ruined  homes  amid  the  devastating 
effects  of  war,  out  of  which  they  must  adjust  the 
great  problem  of  their  human  destiny. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Cuban  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
organized  by  Maj. -Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Gen. 
Cali.tto  Garcia,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Albert  Shaw,  William  H.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  and  myself,  the  purpose  and  plan  was 
to  reach  out  quickly  and  give  practical  aid  to 
these  people  of  the  Antilles  by  offering  to  bring 
their  young  men  of  studious  habits  to  the  United 
States  and  place  them  in  our  colleges  and  schools, 
where  they  could  obtain  tuition  along  Amer- 
ican lines.  Accordingly  a  large  number  of  letters 
were  sent  to  the  educators  of  our  land  asking 
them  to  present  free  t\iition  scholarships  to  worthy 
students  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  whose  homes 
and  fortunes  had  been  swept  away  by  the  war. 
In  response  to  our  requests  the  offers  were  cor- 
dial and  magnanimous,  affirmative  replies  coming 
from  educational  institutions  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  Father  Time  was  not  flowed 


to  wash  away  these  golden  offers.  The  nanounos- 
ment  that  these  free  tuition  scholarship  ofTers  had 
.been  made  by  the  educators  of  our  land  was 
quickly  promulgated  through  ('uba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  probably  nothing  could  have  appealed 
more  directly  to  the  hearts  of  these  people  than 
these  generous  offers  of  free  tuition  scholarships 
for  their  sons. 

The  work  done  by  the  Cuban  Educational  As- 
sociation has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The 
practical  results  obtained  by  bringing  these  youn^ 
men  from  the  Antilles  and  placmg  them  in  our 
American  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  bare. 
been  far-reaching,  and  the  influence  for  good 
s]>ecifically  direct  in  turning  the  attention  of  the 
Cuban  and  the  Porto  Kican  from  militarism  to 
the  much-coveted  pacific  methods  of  our  people 
and  Government.  The  importance  of  the  work 
has  already  become  national,  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  naVy  and  civil  attaches  of  the  Qovem- 
nient  are  cooperating  to  advance  the  work. 

In  forwarding  the  educational  interests  of 
these  young  Latins  the  American  educator  fiivJa 
himself  obliged  to  be  somewhat  patient.  Of  sU 
the  race  compounds  with  whicli  w\r  l-oiiii 
bad  to  deal,  these  young  men  ar'.<  fi>iiiid  to 
greatest  novelty.  Their  ideas  of 
congruous  ;  they  have  been  ii'i 
their  imagination,  each  family  I 
clan  and  possessing  its  own  idol.  ' 
can  be  relied  upon  in  all  family  i-^i 
Cnban  or  Porto  Uican  boy  has  littli-  km 
of  book  tasks  as  understood  Liv  th('  AmencSi 
schoolboy,  neither  can  he  be  classified  aloi 
American  educational  lines  iiniil  hi^  ha 
some  months  of  special  drill.  The  young  mtf 
is  full  of  doubts  as  to  the  desira)iilii 
tural  pursuits  or  mechanic  arta.  N'l; 
comprehend  what  you  mean  wlicn  yon  tell  hl^ 
that  handicrafts  and  inventions  ar< 
of  these  is  to  come  the  greatrn'^ 
land,  and  that  the  jvenple  of  tin' 
expect  him  to  learn  how  to  cnMir 
his  own  pecple. 

That  these  young  boys  in  mosi  • 
which  the  association  has  acteil  ii 
bitious,  malleable,  winsome,  and 
best  work  of  the  American  eJin 
easily  demonstrated.     The  parents  and  guanljt 
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of  these  boys  are  more  than  grateful  because  the 
way  has  been  opened  for  them  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  complete  their  education. 
Many  of  these  people  are  willing  to  mortgage 
their  futures  tliat  their  boys  may  become  bene- 
ficiaries in  our  educational  institutions,  knowing 
tliat  such  tuition  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  boys  and  set  them  thinking  how  best  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  their  own  country. 

We  already  have  young  men  at  schools  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  and  we  expect  before  the  new  year 
arrives  to  have  students  in  each  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Cuban  Educational  Association  is  exer- 
cising a  good  deal  of  care  in  the  selection  and 
allotment  of  these  young  men.  Each  proposed 
student  is  required  to  fill  out  in  his  own  hand- 
writing an  application  showing  his  age,  birthplace, 
residence,  naming  tlie  rchools  he  has  attended, 
and  giving  a  record  of  the  studies  he  has  pursued 
and  how  far  he  has  advanced  in  each  subject, 
and  also  enters  into  an  agreement  for  himself  that 
after  his  tuition  in  this  country  he  will  return 
to  liis  native  land  and  make  his  home  there. 

In  addition  to  the  applicant's  own  showing  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  the  boy  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  association  that  tliey  will 
cause  the  student  to  carry  out  his  contract  with 
tlie  association,  apply  himself  faithfully  to  his 
studies,  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  to  which  he  shall  be  allot- 
ted. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  required  that  the 
application,  shall  be  indorsed  by  two  responsible 
parties  not  relatives  of  tiie  applicant,  but  who 
have  personal  acquaintance  witli  the  candidate, 
and  who  certify  to  his  good  moral  character,  his 
studious  habits,  and  his  financial  necessities. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  applications  have  also  been  indorsed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy  or  civil  attaches  of  our 
(rovernment  who  are  on  duty  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  As  soon  sps  these  applications  are  received 
at  the  office  of  tlie  association,  eacli  case  is  con- 
sidered and  determined  and  the  applicant,  if  ac- 
cepted, is  informed  of  the  fact  and  told  to  report 
i'or  his  allotment  to  school  in  the  United  States. 
On  his  arrival  here  the  student  is  examined  per- 
sonally and  is  dispatched  to  tlie  college,  academy, 
or  school  best  suited  to  meet  his  attainment. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  tlie  association 
to  record  the  fnct  that  the  pi'esidents,  professors, 
and  iiistructorG  of  educational  institutions  wlio 
have  received  these  young  men  have  done  so  in 
the  most  considerate,  helpful,  generous,  and  so- 
licitous way — in  fact,  showing  a  degree  of  warmth 


in  the  work  which  rplly  fits  the  receptive  condi- 
tions of  these  young  men  who  come  among  us  in 
search  of  our  twentieth -century  civilization. 

In  cooperation  with  the  educators  who  are 
caring  for  these  young  people  in  different  com- 
munities, the  association  would  be  exceedingly 
gratified  to  interest  one  or  more  philanthropic 
persons  in  each  town  who  would  take  upon  them- 
selves what  might  be  termed  the  social  status  of 
these  boys,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fating  them, 
but  to  advise,  strengthen,  and  guide  them  so  that 
they  may  liave  a  knowledge  of  what  American 
home  life  means.  This  would  add  materially  to 
the  tutelage  of  these  youths. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  young  men 
of  the  type  our  association  is  aiding  will  become 
factors  in  the  management  of  their  own  home 
affairs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  there  can 
be  laid  out  any  line  of  philanthropic  work  which 
will  bring  so  large  a  return  to  the  people  of  the 
TTnited  States  as  that  of  dealing  in  tliese  educa- 
tional futures. 

Given  a  free  tuition  scholarship,  a  student  can 
get  through  his  year  at  one  of  our  educational 
institutions  away  from  our  large  cities  at  a  cost 
of  between  ^150  and  $200  for  his  board  and 
incidental  expenses.  This  sum  the  association 
endeavors  to  secure  from  the  parents,  guardians, 
or  friends  of  the  student,  but  there  are  many 
emergency  cases  presented  which  are  worthy 
but  cannot  be  handled  for  the  lack  of  money. 
Should  any  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
be  disposed  to  contribute  to  any  of  these  emer- 
gency cases  where  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
prostrated  the  applicant's  resources,  our  asso- 
ciation will  be  pleased  to  receive  tiie  gifts,  which 
may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  directors  or  to  the 
office  of  the  association,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  a  worthy  beneficiary  will  be 
sent  to  such  schools  as  the  donors  may  sug- 
gest. Many  months  must  still  elapse  before  the 
abnormal  educational  conditions  now  existing  in 
tliese  islands  can  be  fully  eradicated.  The  young 
men  whom  the  Cuban  Educational  Association 
wants  to  make  beneficiaries  of  our  American 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  are  beyond  the  class  who  will 
be  tutored  when  the  new  regime  is  inaugurated 
at  home. 

The  bringing  to  the  United  States  at  this  time 
of  2,500  of  these  worthy,  malleable  young  men 
whom  war  has  evolved  into  a  new  world  and  tutor- 
ing them  among  the  1 G,  000, 000  of  our  own  bright 
American  school  boys  and  girls  and  then  return- 
ing them  to  their  homes  cannot  but  produce  a 
stage  of  human  development  that  will  glimmer  as 
a  beacon  liglit  in  aiding  to  create  a  stable  pacific 
government  in  the  Antilles. 
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DID  THE   POPE   ORIGINATE  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE  ? 

IX  the  CuOmlic  World  for  August  appears  a 
story  to  tlie  effect  that  the  late  conference 
at  The  Hague  was  originally  suggested  by  Leo 
XIII.  According  to  this  slatcmcnt,  which  is 
unsigned,  the  I'ope  not  only  suggested  the  con- 
ference, but  arranged  the  preliminaries  and  se- 
lected the  place  of  meeting  ;  but  when  the  con- 
ference assenilili'ii  the  papal  representativea  were 
shut  out  from  its  deliberations. 

"And  yet  of  all  powers  summoned  lo  the 
congress  at  The  Hague  none  had  a  right  of  invi- 
tation superior  to  that  of  the  papal  government. 
Tiie  great  and  underlying  motive  force  behind 
important  deeds  is  often  very  different  from  tliat 
which  appears  openly  and  on  the  surface.  Nich- 
olas II.,  Czar  of  Ktissia,  has  had  all  the  honor 
of  proposing  the  meeting  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  in  a  conference  to  discuss  the  abolishing 
of  wars  and  international  enmities  and  the  sup- 
pix>s6ion  of  ruinous  armaments.  And  yet  the 
first  originator  of  that  proposal  was  Leo  Xlll. 
hiinaelf.  The  present  sovereign  pontiff  was  the 
first  instigator  and  suggester  of  the  now  famous 
proclamation  of  the  Czar  which  has  had  its  cul- 
mination in  the  reunion  at  The  Hague.  This 
will  be  news  to  many,  but  it  is  an  undeniable, 
incontrovertible  fact  which  is  here  advanced  on 
the  highest  authority. 

"  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  If  I.  died,  in 
Xovember.  1894,  the  Pope  was  one  of  the  first 
to  whom  formal  announcement  of  the  event  and 
of  the  accession  of  his  son  Nicholas  was  nia<le. 
The  bearer  of  the  ceremonial  letters  to  the  Vati- 
can was  Count  Muravieff,  whom  the  new  Emperor 
shortly  after  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  practical  chancellor  of  the  empii-e.  The  Pope 
was  invited  to  send  his  representative  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  new  Czar.  To  the  special  pontif- 
ical emliasay  which  went  to  Moscow  for  this  pur- 
pose quite  extraordinary  honor  and  attention 
were  paid  by  the  Russian  authorities.  The  special 
representative  of  the  I'ope  was  Monseigneur  Agli- 
ardi,  then  apostolic  nuncio  to  Vienna  an<l  now 
cardinal  prince  of  the  ('iiurch,  and  in  his  suit 
was  Monseigneur  Tarnassi,  a  young  ecclesiastic 
belonging  to  the  papal  diplomatic  rorjB. 

"  When  the  special  mission  left  Moscow  to  i-e- 
tum  to  Home,  Monseigneur  Tarnassi  detached 
himself  from  it  and  turned  his  ste|>s  toward  fit. 
Petereburg.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  tact 
that  he  had  gone  tliere  on  a  private  diplomatic 
mission  to  llic  Russian  Government     The  nature 


of  tliis  mission  was  for  the  time  bein^c  unknom, 
but  tlie  fact  that  Monseigneur  Tarnassi  had  been 
fully  successful  in  the  undertaking  intrusted,  to 
him  was  soon  announced,  and  the  practical  proof 
of  it  was  had  when  the  Vatican  shortly  afterwaid 
rewarded  the  young  ecclesiastic  by  appointing 
him  to  the  important  position  of  internuncio  U 
The  Hague. 

TUE    POPES    PHOPOSITIOX    TO    THE    CZAR     IN     1895. 

'■Later  on  ihe  fact  came  out  that  Monsei^eur 
Tarnassi's  special  mission  was  to  convey  a  special 
proposal  to  tlie  Kussiau  Government  tliaC  the 
Czar  should  take  advantage  of  the  inauguration 
of  liis  reign  to  publicly  and  solemnly  call  upon 
the  nations  of  Kiii-o()e  to  join  hands  in  an  effort 
for  peace  and  social  well-being,  and  as  a  first  step 
ihei-eto  to  begin  a  reduction  in  their  costly  anna- 
ments  and  military  organizations,  which  were 
threatening  to  lead  not  only  to  financial  ruin,  but 
also  to  serious  social  disaster.  The  Pope's  pro- 
posal was  received  by  the  Hussian  ministers  with 
much  diffidence,  but  on  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  backed  being  exposed  by  Monseigneur 
Tarnassi,  the  statesmen  were  won  round,  and  th» 
young  Czar  himself  clinched  matters  by  taking 
up  the  idea  enthusiastically  and  inatructing  the 
papal  representative  to  inform  the  holy  father 
that  his  desires  in  the  matter  would  be  accom- 
plished to  their  fullest." 

Even  at  that  time,  tiiis  writer  asserts,  HoUand 
had  been  looked  to  as  the  most  suitable  place  for 
holding  the  projected  meeting  of  the  delegstea  ot 
the  powers,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Mon- 
seigneur Tarnassi  was  appointed  apostolic  inter- 
nuncio at  The  Hague,  ' '  to  partly  prepare  the  way, 
as  far  as  the  court  of  Holland  was  concerned,  for 
the  coming  congress. " 

The  troubles  in  Cret.^  and  tlie  threatened  in- 
tervention  of  the  jiowers  in  Turkey  postponed 
the  t'zar"s  proclamation  for  a  time,  but  after  the 
tt>rmination  of  the  (ireco-Turkish  and  Hispano- 
American  wars,  when  a  period  of  peace  Beemad 
assured,  the  long-delayed  aopeal  was  made. 

To  the  devout  Catholic  the  exclusion  of 
Prince  of  Peace  from  the  peace  conference  of 
nations  seems  an  alisiirdity.  This  action  ja  ' 
to  have  vitiated  all  the  |>i)wcrs  for  good  thi 
conferi'nce  jioseessed.  The-  reason  given  by 
Catholic  Wnrld  writ.-r  for  the  failure  of 
proposition  to  reduce  aniinmpiKs  was  that 
delegate;  pi-esent    represented  a  power  disini 
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ested  in  the  matter  of  armaments  and  yet  hold  • 
ing  sway  over  so  many  millions  of  subjects  that 
its  voice  and  suggestions  would  have  carried 
with  them  serious  weight." 

On  the  subject  of  arbitration,  too,  the  writer 
declares  the  conference  a  failure  : 

**Thus  once  more  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  peace  was  set 
at  naught,  simply  because  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
the  natural  arbiter  in  the  disputes  of  nations,  was 
ignored.  And  yet  the  student  of  history  cannot 
but  reflect  that  the  result  must  have  been  far 
otherwise  had  this  legitimate  title  and  prerogative 
of  '  the  Pope  been  recognized.  History  teems 
with  instances  where  the  successor  of  Peter  has 
saved  the  world  from  devastation  by  the  sword, 
and  from  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood,  and 
from  the  multiple  horrors  and  curses  that  long 
and  bloody  wars  bring  in  their  wake.  Even  in 
modern  times,  from  the  day  when  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.,  by  drawing  the  famous  demarcation 
line  between  their  possessions  in  South  America, 
prevented  Spaia  and  Portugal  from  flying  at 
each  other's  throats  and  pouring  out  their  im- 
mense resources  of  blocd  and  treasure  in  a  need- 
less war,  the  only  result  of  which  must  have 
been  a  legacy  of  hatred  for  the  offspring  of 
either  nation,  down  to  our  own  day,  when  Leo 
Xlll.  effected  a  dispassionate  and  bloodless  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Spain  over  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  finally  even 
to  the  present  moment  of  writing,  when  the  same 
pontiff  has  under  his  consideration  the  pacific 
arrangement  of  the  frontier  trouble  between  the 
republics  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  the  holy 
father  has  proved  tliat  between  nations  in  their 
angry  moments  none  other  than  he  can  come  and 
adjudicate  in  a  perfectly  frank,  disinterested,  and 
satisf actor V  manner." 


WHAT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  HAS  DONE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review  on  the  conference  and  arbi- 
tration. The  work  done  at  The  Hague  falls 
short,  the  writer  admits,  of  the  Czar's  design, 
but,  he  maintains,  *'the  conference  will  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  century. 
It  is  folly  to  belittle  the  gathering  at  The  Hague. 
Its  shortcomings  are  obvious.  But  it  is  a  unique 
event,  about  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  one 
may  not  dogmatize,  and  as  to  which  the  most 
hopeful  may  prove  the  wisest." 

ARBITRATION    IN    EVOLUTION. 

The  writer,  after  remarking  on  the  dramatic 
character  of  everything  connected  with  the  Czar's 
rescript,  passes  to  consider  its  principal,  if  unex- 


pected, outcome  in  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
international  court  of  arbitration.     He  says  : 

*<  Arbitration  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  evils 
which  the  Czar  deplored  ;  it  is  a  remedy,  limited 
and  uncertain  in  its  operation." 

The  writer  thinks  these  limitations  are  too 
much  emphasized  at  present.  Arbitration  is  no 
novelty  ;  it  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and 
though  optional  and  without  sanction  has  been 
usually  respected.      He  says  : 

'  *  In  six  interesting  volumes,  enriched  with 
maps,  plans,  and  copies  of  all  important  docu- 
ments. Prof.  Bassett  Moore  has  compiled  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  arbitrations  in  which  the 
United  States  have  been  concerned.  Every  reader 
must  be  struck  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
controversies  settled  without  resorting  to  arms, 
the  growing  habit  in  modern  times  to  refer  to 
arbitration  as  a  matter  of  course  disputes  which 
diplomacy  used  to  allow  to  drag  on  interminably, 
and,  not  least,  the  readiness  of  nations  to  carry 
out  awards  adverse  to  them. 

ITS    AWARDS    COMPLIED    WITH. 

*»No  sanction  secures  the  enforcement  of 
awards  between  nations  ;  no  court  says,  '  Obey 
them  or  be  punished. '  Nations  which  have  been 
worsted  in  an  arbitration  may  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  award.  But  the  instances  in  which  this 
has  been  done  are  singularly  few.  ...  In  the 
lists  prepared  by  M.  Bellaire,  M.  Donnot,  and 
Dr.  Darley  the  only  clear  case  of  refusal  to  abide 
by  an  award  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  northeast  boundary.  The  Americans 
declined  to  accept  the  award  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  dispute  remained  open  until  it  was 
settled  under  the  Ashburton  treaty." 

THE    IDEA    STIFFENING    INTO    STOUTER    REALITY. 

Justice  is  not  done  to  the  labors  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  writer  contends,  until  they  are  seen 
to  form  only  another  step  in  advance  in  a  long 
process  of  development.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  disputes  between  states  were  referred  to 
a  hastily  improvised  tribunal,  with  few  rules  of 
procedure  or  none.  The  umpire  was  at  first 
chosen  by  lot ;  tiien  for  many  years  the  practice 
was  to  refer  to  a  sovereign.  Of  late  preference 
is  given  to  jurists  or  judges  of  supreme  courts. 
*<  The  day  of  the  amateur  is  over  ;  "  the  specialist 
is  in  demand. 

Rules  of  procedure  were  introduced  beforehand 
in'  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1871.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  permanent  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion between  two  or  more  powers  have  been 
drawn  up.  The  next  step  of  a  permanent  court 
has  been  taken  at  The  Hague  : 
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"Sir   Julian    Pauncefote  and   the    Ar 

representatives  at  tlie  conference  were  the  firat 
practical  statesmen  to  put  forward  such  a  scheme. 
England  and  the  United  States  have  had  far  more 
experience  of  arbitration  than  any  other  countries, 
and  the  measure  of  success  achieved  by  the  con 
ference  in  this  field  is  due  largely  to  them." 

The  reluctance  of  Germany  is  attributed  to 
dread  of  anything  that  would  rob  her  of  her 
chief  advantage  in  war — rapidity  of  mobilization 
and  a  swift  first  blow. 

"And  yet  it  looks  as  if  an  international  court 
of  some  sort — which  Lord  Salisbury  in  1887  de- 
clared there  was  no  liope  of  si'oinji;  formed — will 
lie  established  at  no  distant  date  ;  it  is  probable 
that,  if  not  a  permanent  tribunal,  a  permanent 
bureau  will  be  constituted  with  a  roster  of  names 
from  which  a  tribunal  may  be  formed.  But  it 
can  only  be  a  court  with  very  small  powers." 


The  suggestion  that  tlio  members  of  this  court 
should  be  drawn  from  the  judges  of  the  various 
national  supreme  courts  is  questioned  by  the 
writer.  Supreme  courts  cannot  readily  part  with 
their  most  distinguished  members  without  detri- 
ment to  the  national  business.  Then  again, 
English  judges  are  rarely  trained  or  inclined  for 
international  judicature  ;  they  seem  empirical  in 
tlieir  methods  to  the  more  philosophically  minded 
French  or  German  judge.  Professors  of  inter- 
national law,  like  M.  de  Maartens,  would  have 
mora  weight  than,  say,  members  of  the  Russian 
judicature. 

THE   LAW   OF    NATIONS   KVOLVINO. 

International  law  is  in  a  very  nebidous  and 
rudimentary  stage;  but  "signs  are  discernible 
of  the  growth  of  a  working  system  of  jurispru- 
dence between  nations,  and  nothing  will  do  more 
to  develop  and  perfect  it  than  an  international 
court,  however  limited  Us  functions  at  first  may 
be.  The  civitas  gentium  which  is  to  embrace  all 
nations  of  the  earth  is  a  long  way  off,  biit  some 
chapters  of  its  laws  dealing  with  minor  matters 
are  already  written.  In  regard  to  copyright, 
postal  matters,  telegraphs,  the  usages  of  war, 
have  been  formed  '  administrative  unions '  of 
various  stales  which  contain  the  promise  of  still 
more  important  international  organizations." 

A    BELIOIOUa   GLOW    AT   TUB   CONFEBENrE. 

The  spirit  of  the  conference  thus  impresses  the 
writer  : 

"In  many  respects,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnitude  of  the  programme 
and  the  meaircrncss  of  the  performance,  it  has 
been  a  memorable  meeting.     There  has  been  a 


gathering  of  the  nomads  of  philanthropy — m 
who  move  rapidly  across  Kuropo  and  colloct 
wherever  good  works  are  being  done  ;  some  of 
tlicin  vain,  futile,  obtnisive  ;  some  with  their 
hearts  full  of  ineffectual .  firn  of  enthuaiamn; 
others  as  wise  as  they  are  good.  In  the  air  of 
Thi^  Hague  was  a  little  of  the  glow  of  earnest- 
ness which  accompanies  a  n.-ligious  congress  rather 
than  a  meeting  of  sol>er,  skeptical  diplomftts. 
And  .some  of  the  heal  communicated  itself  to  the 
representatives,  who  were  eager  to  do  busineas, 
and  to  do  it  quickly. 


' '  Despite  all  obstacles,  slowly  but  surely  the 
forces  working  for  peace  are  strengthening  and 
throwing  our  new  shoots.  Where  conscription 
e."ti«ts  the  impatience  at  the  burden  which  it  im- 
poses is  mure  marked  than  it  was.  We  note  in 
those  countries  the  growth  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture of  which  war  against  war  is  the  motto.  The 
success  of  Baroness  von  Suttner's  '  Die  Wagi» 
Nkikr ;'  the  vast  lileratuiv  relative  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  the  fascination  exercised  by  Vereslchagin'* 
pictures  of  war  as  it  is,  stripped  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, tinsel  and  dazzling  accessories,  an 
signs  of  the  times.  Preparations  for  war  are  re- 
<loubled  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  reluctance  to  make 
use  of  them  such  as  there  never  was  before.  In 
any  case  the  conference  has  helped  to  educate  the 
nations  as  to  the  uses  of  arbitration,  England 
and  America  have  been  in  this  respect  the  teach- 
ers of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  Czar's  re- 
script has  not  been  attained  ;  but  it  has  been 
advanced,  and  measures  hitherto  discussed  only 
hy  theorists  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  prac- 
tical polities," 

THE  DUH-DUH  BQLLET. 

THE  rifle  is  the  subjecl  of  a  most  intereating 
historical  sketch  in  the  current  Qwirttrly 
Review.  Tlie  writer  treats  of  its  development 
manufacture,  ammiiuilion.  He  touches  on  tlie 
genesis  of  the  bullet  which  discussions  at  Hie 
Hague  have  made  famous  : 

' '  The  shape  of  the  bullet  is  a  matter  of  gieatar 
difiiciilty  than  might  Ixt  imagined.  In  the  Arrt 
place  the  bullet  is  slightly  bigger  than  the  bora 
of  the  rifle  ;  and  this,  with  the  seve  '  "  " 
spiral,  necessitates  a  jacket  or  outer  covering  qH 
hard  metal  ;  otherwise  the  softer  material  wov  "  * 
be  blown  through  the  barrel  without  taking  t 
grooving — would  strip,  as  it  is  technically  cri' 
. — and  indeed  would  l>e  partly  softened  by  ti 
heat  from  the  explosive  and  from  friction,  " 
inally  the  jacket  was  thickest  at  the  j 
so  strong  that,  while  penetration  waa  un 
stopping  power  was  wanting  ;    in  other  wordi 
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one  bullet  might  easily  go  through  half  a  dozen 
men,  yet,  unlees  it  happened  to  hit  a  vital 
spot  or  a  bone,  they  need  not  be  disabled,  and 
migiit  therefore  continue  to  fight.  This  was 
amply  illustrated  in  the  Chitral  campaign,  during 
which  our  soldiers  began  to  lose  coofidence  in 
their  weapon  ;  while  the  enemy,  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  different  effect  of  volleys,  were  inclined 
to  attack  British  infantry  armed  with  the  Lee- 
Metford  rather  than  native  infantry  armed  with 
the  Martini- Henry. 

"The  Indian  military  authorities  at  once  set 
about  designing  a  bullet  which,  while  maintain- 
ing range,  should  have  tlie  required  stopping 
power.  The  result  waa  the  dumdum  bullet — 
so  named  after  the  place  near  Calcutta  where  it 
is  made — of  which  much  has  been  heard.  The 
difference  in  appearance  between  it  and  the  orig- 
inal pattern  is  comparatively  slight.  The  shape 
is  exactly  the  same,  but  the  jacket  is  differently 


arranged  ;  instead  of  having  its  greatest  strength 
at  the  point,  it  is  weakest  there — indeed,  at  the 
apex  a  small  part  of  the  core  is  uncovered,  but 
does  not  project.  It  was  tried  in  India,  and  was 
said  to  give  better  results  at  1,000  yards  than 
the  bullet  then  in  use." 

IB   THE   DCK-DDU   INHUMANE? 

On  its  alleged  inhumanity  the  reviewer  says  : 
"Our  primary  requirement  in  a  bullet  is  that 
it  shall  have  sufficient  stopping  power,  whether 
used  against  man  or  beast.  The  enemy,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  must  be  stopped  in  his  charge  ; 
more  than  this  is  not  required,  but  less  will  not 
suffice.  There  must  be  no  question  of  our  right 
to  efficient  armament,  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  our  representative  at  any  meeting 
where  modifications  of  bullets  or  other  parte  of 
our  arms  may  be  proposed.  It  happens  that  with 
the  development  of  the  rifle,  in  order  to  secure 
efficiency  at  long  range,  the  velocity  of  tlie  bullet 
lias  become  so  great  that  very  severe  wounds  at 
short  range  will  sometimes  be  inflicted  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  this.  All  that  need  be  said  is 
that  expert  testimony  from  observation  in  the 
field  tends  to  prove  that  the  wounds  from  the 
dum-dum  or  the  newest  pattern  of  our  rifle  bul- 
let are,  if  anything,  less  severe  than  those  from 
the  Martini-Henry,  and  very  mnch  less  severe 
than  those  from  the  Snider." 


THE  FBANCO-OEBHAN  FLIBTATION. 

THE  exchange  ot  friendly  greetings  by  the 
Kaiser  and  President  Loubet,  supplies  the 
occasion  for  "Ignotua"  in  the  National  Bevieto 
to  discuss  "the  rappTochemenl  between  Germany 
and  France."  He  quotes  a  saying  of  Cavour's, 
uttered  fifty  years  ago,  that  ■ '  a  united  Germany 
would  arise  to  disturb  the  European  equilibrium, 
and  that  tlie  new  state  would  aim  at  becoming  a 
naval  power  to  combat  and  rival  England  upon 
the  seas."  He  next  quotes  Count  Yorck  von 
Wartenburg,  who  says  there  are  only  four  great 
powers  in  the  world — the  United  Stales,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  "central  Europe  under  the 
hegemony  of  Germany." 

THE    KAEBER'B    ANTI-ENOLISH   POLICY. 

He  finds  the  reason  of  the  Kaiser's  hostile 
pohcy  toward  tlie  United  States  in  his  desire  to 
assume  the  position  of  the  champion  of  Europe 
against  the  transmarine  powers.  The  writer 
pursues  his  proof  of  the  Kaiser's  anti-English 
policy  : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jame- 
son raid  he  sounded  France  and  Russia  as  to  a 
joint  note  directed  against  this  country.  He  re- 
ceived such  a  rebuff  from  the  former  that  beyond 
question  this  fact  weighed  with  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  recent  Fashoda  negotiations,  making  the 
British  premier  far  more  tender  of  French  sus- 
ceptibilities and  far  more  generous  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been." 

After  Fashoda  the  German  press  has  been  vit- 
riolic toward  England.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  break  up  the  close  friendship  between 
the  British  and  }he  Russian  royal  families  and 
to  embroil  the  United  States  and  England. 

FRENCH    AND   OBBUAN   GOAfeBATION. 

Since  Fashoda  France  and  G^rmany  have 
worked  together.  They  have  combined  for  a 
joint  railroad  advance  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Bagdad,  thus  vetoing  the  old  British  Euphrates 
Valley  project.  They  have  helped  to  sterilize 
the  disarmament  proposals  of  the  Czar  at  The 
Hague  and  to  throw  odium  on  England  for  the 
"dum-dum"' bullet.  And  a  German  has  been 
appointed  to  the  directorate  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  The  writer  suggests  a  personal  rea- 
son for  the  Kaiser's  courtship  of  France:  "He 
wants  passionately  to  prance  along  the  boulevards 
of  Paris,  acclaimed  by  the  Paris  mob.  He  wants 
to  figure  at  the  exhibition." 

WHAT   OEKHANY    IS   AFTEB. 

The  writer  entere  as  ascertained  facts  : 
"  1,   The  traditional  policy  of  Germany  is  to 
conciliate  France  and  detach  her  alike  from  Eng- 
land and  Russia. 
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"2.  The  personal  predilections  of  the  Kaiser 
tend  toward  such  a  policy. 

"3,  By  common  actiorf  with  France,  Germany 
is  striving  to  show  tliat  the  two  states  have  gen- 
erally identical  interests. 

"4.  Ultimately  a  great  coalition,  to  be  used 
flret  against  England  or  the  United  States  and 
in  the  remote  ftiture  against  Russia,  is  aimed  at. 
But  Russia  will,  at  first  at  any  rate,  be  taken  into 
the  German  firm," 

WHAT   FRANCE    THINKS   ABOUT    IT. 

France  is  finding  that  she  cannot  afford  two 
hatreds,  and  that  she  would  rather  give  up  liatred 
of  Germany  than  hatred  of  England.  M.  Ernest 
Daudet  says  :  •'  It  is  no  longer  Germany  who  is 
the  enemy,  but  England."  Major  Marchand's 
position  is  that  henceforward  France  would  for- 
get Alsace-Lorraine  and  remember  Egypt.  In 
fine  ; 

"  This,  then,  is  the  situation  of  France.  She 
despairs  of  regaining  Alsace-Lorraine  -,  she  is 
eager  to  extend  and  aggrandize  her  expensive 
colonial  empire  ;  she  is  not  too  trustful  of  her 
Russian  ally,  whose  peace  proposals  wore  a  terri- 
ble shock  to  her  susceptibilities,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  they  singled  out  her  pet  subrcariDes  for 
condemnation  ;  and,  having  in  the  Pashoda  affair 
deliberately  thrown  down  the  glove  in  the  full 
expectation  that  England  would,  as  so  often  be- 
fore, yield  to  bullying  at  the  last  minute,  she  is 
furious  with  herself  and  with  us  that  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted.  If  the  German  army  were 
only  a  little  weaker  she  might  hesitate," 

BETROTHAL   OIFT^. 

•    The   paper  closes  with    a   revival    of   an  old 
scare  : 

- '  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  Ger- 
many is  to  secure  the  good-will  of  France  she 
must  compensate  her  in  Europe  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  ...  On  the  French  frontier  is  Bel- 
gium— with  its  annex  the  Congo  Free  State  ; 
and  on  the  German  frontier  Holland — with  the 
very  desirable  annexes  of  Cura9ao  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Belgium  has  always  shown  strong 
French  and  republican  leanings  ;  Holland  is 
close  akin  to  Germany.  Considerations  of  race 
and  geography  can  thus  fitly  be  invoked.  Ger- 
many in  the  nature  of  things  ought  to  xissess 
Rotterdam  ;  France  ought  to  own  Antwerp.  No 
power  could  intervene,  for  England  is  far  from 
possessing  the  military  strength  required  to  en- 
force her  will  against  such  a  combination,  and 
indemnities  might  be  discovered  to  satisfy  Bus- 
sia.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  the  first  result  of  a  Franco- 
German  alliance,  or  even  of  an  understanding, 
'  wonld  be  great  danger  to  Holland  and  Belgium." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  ONE  OF  THE  THRb 
WORLD  POWERS. 

TLTIMATE  World  Politics"   is    the  sub- 
ject of  a  brief,  but  suggestivf  paper  bf 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  in  the  August  I-hrum. 

Mr.  Moffett  tinds  the  main  .sigtiitioance  of 
present  world  movements  to  lie  in  tbi^  fact  thit 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  international  reU- 
tions  of  the  whole  earth  seem  abuiit  to  bu  setlled 
definitely. 

Estimating  the  area  of  land  surface  on  tiu 
globe  as  approximately  50,000, OOU  sijiiare  miloa, 
Mr.  Moffett  shows  that  the  Briiish  empire,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  . 
12,000,000  square  miles,  or  n 
of  the  total  area,  while  of  the  i 
controls  nearly  one-fourth,  and 
about  to  be  divided  among  I 
France,  and  Germany,  holds  a 


V  cnvfrs  abOBt 
ly  f.iie-foanli 
iiiiriijpr  Kueeia 
liim,  which  is 
■liiiid,  Russia, 
ih  of  the  real. 
More  than  half  of  what  is  left  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  France,  Brazil,  Tiirkcv,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  Turkish  fiossttsBioiia 
must  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  !'rrnii;;pr  powen, 
Summarizing  Che  situation,  Mr.  MolTt^it  8ays; 

"  Five- eighths  of  all  the  land  on  the  ^labe  al- 
ready belong  to  Great  Britain,  Riisiiiia,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Brazil ;  ani],  with  the  im- 
pending redistributions  in  China  and  Africa. 
this  will  be  increased  to  at  leat^t  thrtfc-fourths. 
The  French  colonial  empire  will  he  held  6y  jwr 
mission  of  England,  the  dominant  at^a  power; 
and  Brazil,  like  each  of  the  oth^r  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  will  owe  the  ^iri'Ken'ation  of  iu 
independence  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  vast  bulk  of  tlip  earth'8  sur- 
face will  bo  controlled  by  England,  the  Unitfl 
States,  and  Russia." 

'■Tlie  ultimate  limits  of  expansior 
ly  fixed  and  very  near.  The  qw^tic 
far  the  national  babble  can  be  blo\ 
space  before  it  bursts,  but  what  ehar 
will  secure  in  the  final  distribution  of  the  e 
surface,  which  will  be  settled  oi' Mainly 
the  next  fifty  years,  periiaps  wiihio  tt 
twenty-five.  Some  of  the  elemeiii.^  o[  this  se.ttlo- 
ment  can  be  clearly  foreseen.  Tln>re  is  room  for 
only  three  world  powers — Great  Hiilain. 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  . 
empire  is  an  artificial  c 
vive  the  stress  of  n 

So  is  that  of  Germany.  The  most  formifii 
nations  of  continental  Europe,  oiilsidc  nf  VbOi 
must  sink  to  the  rank  of  second  or  thirds 
powers.  .  .  .  National  power  m  UK 
basis  of  population  and  territorinl  fxtont  j 
cramped  in  a  few  hundred  thoaannd  squaj-a  a 
each,  the  continental  states  musi.  In^tvitablT 
dwarfed  by  the  powers  that  havi>  iiad  t 
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thought  or  the  good  fortune  to  spread  over  the 
globe. 

OUR    FUTURE    POSITION    AMONG    THE    NATIONS. 

<*  And  how  will  it  be  with  us  ?  The  regions 
in  Asia  and  Africa  which  Great  Britain  already 
has  under  mortgage  will  bring  her  einpire  up  to 
not  less  than  16,000,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
third  of  all  the  land  of  the  earth.  Russia  has 
within  easy  reach,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  central 
Asia,  and  China — not  to  speak  of  Europe — 
enough  territory  to  raise  the  total  area  of  her 
dominions  to  fully  13,000,000  square  miles. 
What,  then,  will  be  our  position  ?  Including 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  we  have  3,613,127 
square  miles.  If  we  annex  the  wJiole  of  the 
Philippines  we  shall  have  3,727,453.  We  may 
expect  that,  sooner  or  later,  Cuba  and  the  rest 
of  the  West  Indies  will  gravitate  to  us.  That 
^  will  give  the  United  States  in  all  something  over 
3,800,000  square  miles.  As  our  national  temper 
does  not  permit  unprovoked  aggressions  upon 
our  neighbors,  there  is  no  other  important  field 
of  expansion  open  to  us,  unless  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico should  voluntarily  cast  in  their  lots  with  ours. 
If  that  should  happen,  we  should  have  a  splen- 
didly compact  domain  of  about  7,900,000  square 
miles,  capable  of  holding  its  own  under  all  con- 
ceivable conditions.  But  it  would  still  rank  only 
third  in  territorial  extent.  The  British  empire, 
even  after  Canada  had  been  transferred  to  our 
side  of  the  ledger,  would  still  exceed  it  by  fully 
60  per  cent. ;  and  so  would  Russia.  As  a  nur- 
sery of  white  men,  however,  it  would  be  at  least 
equal  to  either  of  them. 

**  Another  alternative  is  a  reunion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English-speaking  race.  That  would 
make  us  sharers  in  a  dominion  of  20,000,000 
square  miles,  commanding  all  seas  and  embrac- 
ing half  the  population  of  the  world.  Whatever 
the  rest  of  mankind  might  do,  the  people  of  such 
a  domain  would  be  secure.  So  far  as  interna- 
tional relations  were  concerned,  ttiey  would  have 
reached  the  ultimate  stability  ;  the  planet  would 
contain  no  'ling  outside  their  borders  that  could 
endanger  them. 

<*In  default  of  these  resources — if  we  neither 
acquire  Canada  and  Mexico  nor  unite  with  our 
English-speaking  kinsmen — our  position  under 
the  coming  definite  world  settlement  will  be  sim- 
ple. We  shall  hold  a  respectable,  and  even 
secure,  but  modest,  position  as  the  third  of  the 
three  great  powers.  Our  territory  will  be  be- 
tween a  fourth  and  a  third  of  that  of  Russia  and 
somewhat  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  British 
empire.  All  we  can  pick  up  in  the  way  of  stray 
islands  here  and  there  wiU  be  so  utterly  insignifi- 
cant, in  the  presence  of  the  carving  of  continents 


that  IS  going  on  before  our  eyes,  that  to  dignify 
it  with  the  name  of  imperialism  is  trifling  with 
words.  If  we  have  acquired  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  in  the  Ladrones,  a  few  thousand  in 
Hawaii,  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  in  the 
Philippines,  we  are  far  from  becoming  imperial, 
as  that  term  will  be  understood  in  the  world 
settlement.  We  are  merely  reducing  in  a  mi- 
croscopic degree  the  inevitable  preponderance 
against  us  that  will  exist  when  the  world  is  per- 
manently partitioned." 


THE  PARAMOUNT  POWER  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  August  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  who  is  already  well  known  to 
our  readers,  has  an  article  treating  of  the  United 
States  as  ' '  The  Paramount  Power  of  the  Pacific.  *' 
Mr.  Barrett  holds  that  the  United  States 
should  contend  resolutely  for  the  * '  open  door  " 
in  China,  which  he  interprets  simply  as  the 
maintenance  of  treaty  rights  of  trade  throughout 
the  empire,  with  all  nations  on  an  equal  footing 
— not  the  abolition  of  tariffs,  but  the  payment  of 
the  same  duties  by  all  nations,  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  original  treaties.  The  *' spheres  of  influ- 
ence "  of  various  European  nations  will  have  to 
be  recognized,  but  such  recognition  need  not  and 
should  not  nullify  the  policy  of  the  *•  open  door." 

OUR    TRADE    INTERESTS    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

*  <  The  far  East,  particularly  China,  affords 
markets  which  should  arouse  the  interest  of  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  make  the 
country  stand  unanimously  for  a  firm  policy. 
The  West  and  East  and  the  North  and  South 
are  equally  concerned  in  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  preserving  our  treaty  rights 
throughout  China.  Were  it  merely  a  sectional 
issue  there  might  be  a  grave  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  a  strong  position  as  to  the 
future  of  the  empire.  China  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  want  all  the  flour  and  timber  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  other  kinds  of  food  and  raw 
products  which  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  neighboring  Western  States  can  supply ; 
they  want  the  manufactured  cotton  and  raw  cot- 
ton of  the  South  in  increasing  quantities,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  this  Pacific- Asiatic  de- 
mand will  take  up  the  surplus  supply  of  the 
South's  great  staple  ;  they  want  the  manufac- 
tured cotton,  iron,  steel,  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts of  the  North  and  East,  together  with 
unlimited  quantities  of  petroleum ;  they  want 
corresponding  manufactured  products  of  the  cen- 
tral West,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  developed  among  the  Asiatic  mil- 
lions a  demand  for  the  central   West's  great 
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staple,  maize  (or  Indian  meal),  such  as  tliere  has 
been  created  for  flour.  I  draw  no  fancy  piclure, 
but  simply  express  my  honest  opinion  aftflr  five 
years'  careful  study  of  the  field  which  1  am  dis- 
cussing. 


' '  China  is  a  nation  of  incalculable  possibilities. 
The  more  one  studies  her,  travels  in  the  interior, 
or  investigates  her  resources,  the  more  one  is 
convinced  that  she  has  only  beguti  her  material 
advancement.  Whenever  I  have  been  up  the 
Yang-tse  River,  (raveled  overlanil,  or  visited  the 
coast  ports  or  interiiir  towns,  I  liave  been  im- 
pressed more  and  nioi-e  witb  the  future  before 
lier  if  she  shall  ever  be  well  governed  and  not 
divided  up  among  foreign  nations. 

"Manchuria  affords  one  of  the  Iwst  object- 
lessons  of  American  opportunity.  Tlie  growtli 
of  the  demand  there  for  certain  classes  of 
American  cotton  goods  has  been  phenomenal. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  market  was 
very  limited.  There  are  even  on  record  reports 
'jf  consuls  and  of  special  agents  of  cotton  firms 
which  saiJ  that  there  was  no  field  for  the  expan- 
sion of  American  trade.  To-day  the  marvel  of 
business  interests  in  northern  China  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  market  for  American  cotton 
goods  in  Manchuria.  When  I  first  visited  New 
Chwang,  tlie  gateway  to  Manchuria,  jtmerican 
imports  were  not  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
on  my  last  visit  they  were  more  than  f>0  percent., 
with  the  proportion  increasing  every  day  !  Not- 
withstanding this  marked  growth,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  Manchuria's  millions  lias  been 
reached.  IE  the  great  northern  provinces  of 
China  now  require  47,000,000  worth  of  our  cot- 
tons, there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  in  ten  years  from  now  consume  ^20, 000, 000 
worth.  A  few  years  ago  ^3, 000, 000  represented 
the  value  of  tlie  trade.  When  we  consider  that 
the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  and  the  South 
are  supplying  this  demand  in  Manchuria,  and 
that  they  have  oven  been  kept  running  when 
other  mills  have  been  closed,  tliero  is  every  rea- 
son why  those  two  sections  should  join  together 
in  insisting  that  the  open  door  shall  always  apply 
to  Manchuria. 

"American  exports  to  the  far  East  to-day  ap- 
proximate $-10,000,000,  if  the  actual  value  of 
everything  wliich  leaves  our  shores  is  counted, 
but,  baaing  our  estimates  on  reasonable  grounds, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  expand 
in  the  near  future  to  $150,000,000  and  our  total 
exchange  reach  $300,000,000.  .  Few  people 
appreciate  the  enormous  business  that  is  now 
done  up  and  down  the  Pacific- Asiatic  coast.  It 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,000,    gold,  per  annum. 


and  represents  500,000,000  people.  Of  this  tha 
imports  are  over  halt,  Certaiuly  it  is  logics  to 
bold  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
supply  lit  least  a  third  of  the  products  now 
importe<i  from  foreign  lands.  China's  trade 
amounts  to  $250,000,000  with  a  populatioo  of 
350,000,000  people.  It  her  wants  ever  expand 
in  any  such  degree  as  tliose  of  Japan  and  other 
conntries  which  have  awakened  from  their  Asiatic 
lethargy,  lier  foreign  trade  should  reach,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  $500,000,000.  "Were  the 
same  ratio  of  population  to  tra<le,  or  1  to  2, 
which  exists  in  all  other  countries  of  Asia,  pro- 
gressive and  retrogn-ssive,  apjilied  to  ChinB,  her 
future  foreign  e.xchange  could  be  cstiuiated  at 
$700,000,000.  I  do  not  meun  that  it  caD  or 
will  attain  these  figures  within  this  generation, 
but  it  is  a  logical  possibility,  provided  always 
that  the  government  is  reformed  and  the  door 
of  trade  is  not  closed. 

"Uur  materia!  interests  in  Japan  are  ^rreat, 
and  they  are  growing.  The  resources,  possi- 
bilities, and  opportunities  of  Indo-China,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Java,  and  Borneo,  on  the 
south,  of  Formosa  in  the  central  section,  and  of 
Corea  and  Siberia  on  the  north,  aside  from  Ja- 
pan, Siani,  and  the  rhilipplnes.  are  sufficient  euA 
in  itself  to  be  the  subject  of  an  article." 


In  answer  to  the  question,  '■  What  is  it  neoes- 
sary  for  us  to  do  to  advance  our  interests  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  far  East  ?  "  Mr.  liarrett  suggests, 
as  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken,  aside  from 
the  two  main  points  of  holding  the  PhilippinM 
and  standing  firmly  for  the  "open  door"  in 
China,  the  early  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 

"  Every  year's  Jelay  in  carrying  out  this  ^nal 
enterprise  will  cost  us  ten  times  as  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  trade  as  would    its  immediate  dig- 
ging.    Placing  the  cost  of  this  waterway  at  iM 
ultimate  limit  of  $150,000,000,  it  can  be  saf dj 
stated  that,  once  open,  it  would  add  that  amomi 
to  our   foreign   trade  in   the  Pacific  seas  withm 
ten  years  after  the  first  ship  passed  through  it. 
It   will    change    the   great  trade   routes   ol?  1' 
world,  and  will  do  more  than  anything  else  y^j 
unaccomplished  to  make  the  United  Stai 
preme  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
the   foreign   merchants  of  the  Asiatic  Coast  i 
making  their  plans  with  reference  to  tlie  efioc 
upon  trade  of  the  opening  of  this  route.     We  i 
not  want  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  must  i 
allow  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Cunal  i 
be  delayed  by  any  false  hopes  and   theories  tin' 
the  Panama  can  be  purchased  and  finished  t 
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cheaply.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  recognize  that  the  completion  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  the  greatest  influence 
in  making  us  politically  and  commercially  the 
first  power  of  the  world,  and  we  must  watch 
against  their  efforts  to  retard  its  construction. 

*'  The  second  important  point  is  the  laying  of 
a  cable  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  some 
central  Pacific  coast  point,  like  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  or  Puget  Sound,  to  Hawaii  and  thence 
to  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  China,  with  pos- 
sibly a  branch  to  Australia.  The  tremendous 
monopoly  of  the  present  telegraphic  connection 
between  the  far  East  and  America  is  a  great 
handicap  to  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
United  States.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  in  Asiatic  ports  say  that  the 
cost,  time,  and  difficulties  of  cable  communication 
with  the  United  States,  via  Europe,  worked 
against  the  extension  of  American  commerce. 
With  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  touching  these 
important  points,  and  with  reasonable  charges, 
the  effect  on  the  advancement  of  America's  inter- 
ests would  be  at  once  felt.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  lend  its 
assistance  to  any  company  which  makes  a  legit- 
imate proposition  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

**The  third  great  necessity  is  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  passenger,  freight,  and  mail 
steamship  service  of  the  Pacific.  Vessels  equal 
to  those  crossing  the  Atlantic  should  be  placed  on 
this  route,  and  as  many  as  possible  should  fly  the 
American  flag.  At  the  present  moment  the 
freight  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  while  the  time  required  for 
passengers  and  mails  going  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  important  points  is  from  three  to  six 
days  too  long." 

THE  TROPICS  AS  A  HOME  FOR  WHITE  MEN. 

THE  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  paper  on  **  Cli- 
mate and  Colonization,"  upsets  several 
popular  notions  about  the  tropics  as  a  human 
habitat.  The  writer  points  out,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  man  is  generally 
conceded,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
temperature  a  principal  factor  in  the  distribution 
of  species.  Remains  of  tigers  and  elephants  are 
found  in  the  arctic  circle,  of  the  reindeer  as  far 
south  as  the  Garonne  in  France.  **  Man  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  cosmopolitan  of  mammals." 
*'The  American  Indian  ranges  from  50°  S  to 
60**  N."  The  different  types  of  man  are  dis- 
tinguished not  by  isothermal  but  by  continental 
lines.  The  white  race  in  its  expansion  has  occu- 
pied all  the  fertile  regions  of  the  temperate  zone, 


and  now  claims  the  wilderness.     It  is  <<  rising  to 
the  conquest  of  the  great  tropical  belt." 

<*  WHITE    men's    graves"    NOW    HEALTH    RESORTS. 

Yet  there  is  a  curious  pessimism  as  to  the  ac- 
climatization of  Europeans  in  tropical  lands.  So 
late  as  1850  Dr.  Knox  declared  that  Englishmen 
transplanted  to  America  or  Australia  would  die 
out  in  a  few  generations  :  this  doubt  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  has  now  been  transferred  to  the 
hotter  regions.  The  fearful  mortality  among 
the  first  white  visitors  to  tropical  shores  is  easily 
explained  by  their  insanitary  ships,  their  insani- 
tary habits,  and  their  ignorance  of  tropical  con- 
ditions of  health.  But,  says  the  writer,  **we 
have  changed  all  that.  The  reduction  of  mor- 
tality througli  improved  sanitation  is  almost  in- 
credible. In  India  the  annual  mortality  of  Eu- 
ropean troops,  prior  to  1859,  stood  at  69  per 
1,000;  now  it  has  fallen  so  low  as  12  per 
1,000.  In  some  colonies,  such  as  Trinidad 
and  Barbados,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of 
European  soldiers  are  actually  less  than  among 
those  on  home  service.  Colonies  which  were 
•once  called  'the  European's  grave,'  such  as  the 
West  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  and  Algeria,  are  now 
recommended  as  health  resorts." 

WHITE    CHILDREN    CAN    THRIVE    THERE. 

The  common  impression  is  that  where  death 
does  not  reign  deterioration  is  certain.  But, 
says  the  reviewer,  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
special  tropical  deterioration  in  the  sense  of  heat- 
deterioration. 

**  Improved  sanitation,  and  above  all  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  pathogenic 
parasites,  is  already  greatly  reducing  the  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
deterioration  both  in  Europe  and  in  tropical 
countries.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  conclusively  proved,  from  the  experience 
of  the  Lawrence  Orphanage,  that,  under  proper 
management,  children  could  thrive  in  India  as 
well  as  in  England,  not  only  in  the  hill  stations, 
but  in  the  very  plains  of  Bengal.  The  notion 
that  children  cannot  thrive  in  the  tropics  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  soldiers'  children  brought  up  in 
India  are  frequently  unhealthy.  .  .  .  The  healthi- 
ness of  children  has  improved  pari  passu  with 
that  of  adults  in  all  colonies.  The  death-rate  of 
European  children  is  now  considerably  below 
that  of  native  children,  and,  in  some  colonies,  it 
is  decidedly  lower  than  in  many  European  dis- 
tricts. " 

NO    DETERIORATION    IN    TWO   CENTURIES. 

That  white  people  cannot  exist  longer  than 
three  or  four  generations  in  the  tropics  is  ap- 
parently another  fallacy  : 
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"Sir  Clements  Markham,  in  a  valuable  paper 
which  he  read  at  the  seventh  iDtcrnational  con' 
gress  of  hygiene  and  deinographj,  put  together 
ail  the  available  information  much  of  which  he 
had  carefully  collected  himsLlf  and  pioved  that 
families  of  pure  Euroi>ean  hlood  had  beeu  settled 
for  ujtwards  of  two  centuries  m  places  wit'un  the 
tropics,  and  that  m  eatli  case  the  In  ing  repre 
sentatives  were  quite  equal  to  their  pi ogenitora 
in  moral  and  physical  development  That  a  sud 
den  change  of  habitat  ina)  produce  a  temporarv 
reduction  of  fertility  k  undoiibtedlv  a  fact,  but 
it  is  likewise  true  that  this  function  soon  )>e(.onies 
reestablished,  and  may  eion  imiease  consider 
ably,  as  is  proved  by  the  Spaniaids  in  (.  uba  and 
the  French  in  Algeria.  The  same  thing  occui-b 
in  animals  and  plants.  European  fowls  became 
almost  sterile  when  fii-st  introduced  inlo  IJolivia  ; 
now  they  are  once  more  exceedingly  fertile." 

The  real  obstacles,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show, 
are  "not  temperature  and  moisture,  bit  living 
organisms  :  "  savages,  wild  beasts,  poisonous  rep- 
tiles, bacilli  of  disease.  Immunity  from  the  last 
is  surely  not  beyond  the  range  of  preventive 
medicine.  Much  might  be  learned  from  precau-  ' 
tions  adopted  by  the  natives  themselves.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  healthy  localities  for 
residence.  Towns  have  been  too  fatally  erected 
on  the  deadly  alluvial  soils  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  Immigrants  should  time  their  arrival 
some  months  before  the  rainy  season,  which  la 
especially  dangerous  to  newcomers,  and  diet 
should  be  adjusted. 


Yet  another  prejudice  is  assailed  : 

"it  has  been  frequently  i-epeated  that  if  Euro- 
peans wish  to  live  in  tropical  countries  they  must 
be  free  from  outdoor  pnysical  labor.  The  belief 
that  the  white  man  cannot  work  in  the  tropics 
arose  greatly  from  the  assertions  of  the  advocates 
of  colored  labor.  It  is  certainly  disproved  by 
facts.  Farm  labor  is  carried  on  by  white  men 
in  Central  and  South  America,  in  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, in  South  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
iu  India,  witli  no  worse  consequences  than  in 
temperate  regions.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of 
low,  swampy  districts,  experience  in  ail  tropical 
regions  has  ])roved  that  white  men  are  far  more 
healthy  when  engaged  in  outdoor  labor.  The 
truth  about  the  labor  problem  is  that  white  men 
are  unwilling  to  work  ;  Ihey  go  to  the  tropics 
with  a  fixed  resolve  to  gain  wealth  by  colored 
labor,  which  only  too  often  is  another  word  for 
slave  labor." 

The  writer  admits,  however,  that  field  labor 
is  considered  degrading  in  those  tropical  coun- 
tries where  the  whites  have  settled. 


MOKE    BOOM   FOB   THE    WHITE    MAN. 


Sot: 
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AMERICAN  PROSPERITY  FROM  A  BRITISH 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

UN'UElt  the  caption  '  ■  Three  Years  of  Amer- 
ican Expansion"  Ml".  W.  It.  Lawson  con- 
tributes to  the  Biinkars'  Mnyazine  (London)  u 
extremely  interesting  analysis  of  what  he  is 
pleasi-d  to  term  "  tlie  latest  American  boom." 
Jlr.  Lawson  declares  tliat  the  three  years  of  this 
"  boom's  ''  run  '■  have  marked  an  advance  which 
any  old  world  country'  might  be  pleased  to 
achieve  in  as  many  decades.  Stripped  of  all  ita 
brag  and  bombast,  enough  solid  indisputable  fict 
remains  in  it  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  »- 
iiiarkal)le  economic  episodes  of  our  time. " 

Mr  Lawson  traces  a  direct  connection  between 
the  new  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
internalional  aflairs  and  the  acceleration  ot  OUT 
industnal  and  commercial  growth  : 

■In  the  past  three  \earB  American  inatstQ' 
tions  have  undergone  an  all  round  procesa  rf 
sudden  and  mysterious  cutargement.  Territori- 
ally the  Union  has  expanded,  and  in  a  gtiU 
greater  degree  have  the  minds  of  the  peoplo. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  has  kept  pace  with  the 
nnesunipletl  growth  of  its  commerce  and  ita  in- 
dustry. It  has  adopted  broai^er  views  of  its 
position  in  the  world  and  its  r(4]itiona  to  ffltS^H 
states.  The  term  'expansion,'  now  so  frequmi^^l 
in  its  mouth,  has  acquired  a  higher  meaniitg 
than  formerly.  Trevious  to  the  war  with  Spain. 
the  only  expansion  which  the  Americans  under- 
stood or  cared  about  was  commercial.  Tliey 
wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  witli  nilim-  slates 
except  in  the  way  of  trade.  Bui  lln-ii-  sudden 
convereion  into  a  colonial  power  has  given  a  aw* 
stimulus  to  their  industrial  energy.  U  hos 
kindled  a  higher  ambition  among  tliem  to  meas- 
ure themselves  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
politically  as  well  as  industrially.  So  far  i 
interfering  with  their  commercial  emulation, 
imperialist  sentiment  seems  to  have  qnickew 
aiKl  strengthened  it.     Their  keen  eye  to  1 
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ness  has  shown  them  that  the  war  with  Spain 
was  a  capital  advertisement  for  them.  It  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  superabundance 
of  their  resources  and  to  the  wonderful  elas- 
ticity of  their  organization.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  they  may  have  sometimes  owed 
more  to  luck  than  to  skill,  but  in  command  of 
men   and    material    thev   were   marvelous.     In 

«r 

rapidity  of  production  they  distanced  all  com- 
petitors, even  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  ;  and 
this  not  by  a  fluke,  but  in  a  variety  of  hard- 
fought  tests. 

HOW    THE    NEW    WORLD    FEEDS    THE    OLD. 

**  Before  the  McKinley  boom,  the  immense 
productive  power  of  the  United  States  was  be- 
ginning to  be  realized,  thougli  only  in  a  vague 
way.  During  the  past  three  years  it  has  been 
illustrated  by  concrete  examples  which  may  well 
shake  the  Old  World  out  of  its  8elf-comj)lacence. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  Presidential  election 
(1896)  a  semi- famine  in  Europe  gave  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  could  do  in 
the  way  of  food  growing  and  distribution.  Their 
wheat  crop  that  year,  though  under  average, 
formed  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  world's  yield. 
Next  year  they  increased  their  production  by 
100,000,000  bushels  and  their  proportion  of  the 
whole  to  22  per  cent.  Wheat  being  still  com- 
paratively dear,  they  made  another  effort  in  1898, 
and  achieved  a  further  increase  of  from  60,000,- 
000  to  80,000,000  bushels.  This  raised  their 
share  of  the  whole  world's  crop  to  25  per  cent., 
which,  needless  to  say,  outdistances  that  of  any 
other  wheat  producer.  The  extra  supply  of 
wheat  raised  by  the  Americans  in  these  two 
years  would  very  nearly  cover  the  consumption 
of  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  No  other  coun- 
try could  so  promptly  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  emergency  caused  by  the  almost  universal 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  outside  of  the  States. 
If  any  other  country — Russia,  for  example,  or 
Argentina — could  l^^ive  raised  an  additional  200,- 
000,000  bushels,  how  could  it  have  been  shipped 
in  time  to  Europe  ?  Neither  Russia  nor  Argen- 
tina has  the  elevators,  the  railroads,  the  lake 
steamers,  and  the  shipping  ports  which  enable 
the  Americans  to  move  grain  from  Duluth  to 
Liverpool  for  less  than  <  ur  own  railroads  charge 
for  carrying  it  from  Liverpool  to  Leicaster. 

**  The  cost  of  growing  wheat  is  only  one  fac- 
tor in  the  problerr  which  the  Americans  are 
solving  so  successfully — of  how  the  New  World 
is  to  feed  the  Old.  No  less  important  are  the 
railroads  with  which  the  Western  States  are  now 
gridironed,  the  rolling  stock,  beside  which  our 
own  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  the  ubiquitous 
agencies  that  exist  for  collecting  grain,  grading 


it,  and  hurrying  it  through  to  the  seaboard  in 
train -loads  of  300  or  400  tons  each.  The  finan- 
cing of  the  crop  requires  a  most  extensive  ramifi- 
cation of  local  bankers  and  grain  brokers,  who 
have  all  to  be  <  bright  men '  if  they  mean  to  fulfill 
their  first  duty  as  Americans  and  *get  on  top.' 
The  elevator  companies,  who  store  grain  at  the 
railroad  centers,  whence  it  can  be  shipped  east 
at  an  hour's  notice,  -are  indispensable  wheels  in 
the  machine.  Even  the  speculators  in  the  *  wheat 
pit '  who  buy  and  sell  *  futures '  have  their  legiti- 
mate use.  Their  dealings  create  a  free  market 
for  grain  such  as  exists  nowhere  else.  Through 
them  millions  of  bushels  can  be  bought  or  sold 
any  morning.  Orders  which  might  take  days  to 
execute  at  Liverpool  or  Mark  Lane  are  the  work 
of  a  moment  in  Chicago.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
purchase,  the  grain  can  be  on  the  way  to  the 
port  of  shipment  the  same  night.  So  on  all  the 
way  through,  in  every  branch  of  the  wheat  busi- 
ness, from  growing  it  to  making  markets  for  it, 
the  American  is  facile  princeps.  He  handles 
millions  of  bushels  where  European  dealers  sel- 
dom get  beyond  thousands,  and  his  methods  are 
proportionately  massive. 

**  In  internation€il  trade  the  huge  geographical 
area  of  the  United  States  must  give  the  Ameri- 
cans a  great  advantage  over  European  competi- 
tors. If  there  were  nothing  else,  this  might 
often  turn  the  scale  in  their  favor.  But  add  to 
it  a  system  of  transportation  unequaled  for  effi- 
ciency and  cheapness,  a  commercial  machinery 
which  is  being  continually  driven  at  high  press - 
'ure,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  intellect  is  devoted  entirely  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  other  fact  that  from  storekeepers 
to  ironmasters  all  are  possessed  with  a  consum- 
ing ambition  to  be  the  biggest  of  their  kind. 
Remember,  too,  the  immense  variety  of  natural 
wealth  Providence  has  heaped  on  the  country. 
Its  coal  and  iron  mines  are  as  marvelous  in  their 
way  as  its  timber  forests  and  wheat  fields.  Dur- 
ing the  present  decade  they  have  undergone 
enormous  development,  and  to-day  the  mineral 
output  of  the  States,  taken  altogether,  leads  the 
world.  In  metal  work  and  machinery  of  the 
highest  class  even  England  seems  no  longer  to 
hold  her  own.  She  has  been  slow  compared 
with  the  Americans  to  adopt  improvements,  to 
enlarge  her  workshops  and  plant,  and  to  extend 
her  operations.  Her  manufacturers  would  rather 
fill  their  order  books  for  a  year  or  two  ahead 
than  sink  more  capital  in  hastening  their  execu- 
tion. But  with  an  American  manufacturer  speed 
is  always  a  prime  consideration.  The  bulk  of 
his  profits  goes  back  into  the  works,  which  are 
never  done  growing,  and,  as  they  grow,  his  con- 
stant aim  is  to  produce  faster  and  cheaper. 
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INDUSTRIAL    EXPANSION. 

**  The  agricultural  preeminence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  now  an  old  storv,  and  its  intenjst  from 
an  international  point  of  view  may  have  cul- 
minated in  the  exceptional  residts  of  the  last 
three  harvests.  Tliese  are  not  likely  to  l^e  re- 
peated this  year,  as  while  tlie  untitled  area  in  the 
States  diminishes  and  domestic  consumption  of 
breadstuffs  steadily  increases,  the  surplus  for  ex- 
port will  become  less  and  less  important.  The 
Americans  themselves  consider'  that  thev  have 
almost  reached  the  limit  of  their  agricultural  e.x- 
pansion.  Their  Iiope  for  the  future  is  being 
turned  to  another  field  of  enterprise,  which  offers 
more  varied  scope  for  their  peculiar  energies. 
To  be  the  ironmasters  of  the  world  is  their 
youngest  ambition,  and  already  they  have  nearly 
achieved  it.  The  McKinley  boom  has  placed 
them  well  ahead  in  all  the  chief  branclujs  of 
metallic  industry.  The  supremacy  which  for  so 
many  years  we  enjoyed  undisputed  has  passed 
over  to  them  almost  without  a  struggle.  They 
are  now,  by  a  long  way,  the  largest  producers  of 
pig  iron.  Their  output  for  several  months  past 
has  been  at  the  enormous  rate  of  14,000,000  tons 
per  annum.  With  all  our  furnaces  in  full  blast 
we  can  produce  only  about  9,250,000  tons  a 
year,  and  Germany  is  catching  us  up,  having 
reached  an  annual  output  of  8,000,000  tons. 

**More  remarkable  than  the  huge  volume  of 
American  production  is  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
It  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  course  of 
five  years.  No  previous  President  has  been  able  . 
to  point,  as  Mr.  McKinley  may  already  do,  to  a 
staple  industry  which  has  increased  by  60  per 
cent,  during  one  administration.  In  the  year  of 
his  election  (1896)  the  aggregate  output  of  pig 
iron  in  the  States  was  8,623,000  tons,  and  this 
year  it  will  be  5,500,000  tons  more.  The  bot- 
tom level  of  recent  years  was  touched  in  the  col- 
lapse of  1893-94.  The  first  year  of  the  panic 
(1893)  saw  a  shrinkage  of  2,000,000  tons 
(9,157,000  to  7,124,000  tons),  and  the  next 
suffered   a   further  loss  of   500,000  tons.     The 

1894  aggregate  dwindled  down  to  6,657,000 
tons,  from  which  point  the  subsequent  expansion 
has  to  be  measured.  The  flash -in -the -pan  re- 
vival produced  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  two  loans  of 

1895  caused  a  recovery  of  1,750,000  tons,  half 
of  which  was  lost  again,  however,  in  1896. 
From  that  level  a  fresh  start  was  made,  coinci- 
dent with  the  opening  of  the  McKinley  era  of 
prosperity.  In  1897  a  gain  of  1,000,000  tons 
was  recorded;  in  1898  came  2,000,000  more; 
and  if  the  current  year  should  maintain  its 
present  rate  of  progress  throughout,  it  will  beat 
1898  by  the  unprecedented  amount  of  2,250,000 
tons. 


RIVALRY    WITH    BRITISH    MANUFACTUBERS. 

**ln  manufactured  iron  the  Americans  have 
selected  certain  specialties  on  which  they  con- 
centrate all  their  skill  and  resources.  In  railroad 
materials  thev  have  of  latt;  carried  everything  be- 
fore them.  Their  steel  rails,  bridges,  and  loco- 
motives are  in  world-wide  fashion,  and  even 
England  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  their  much- 
advertised  attractions.  Baldwin  engines  will 
sliortly  be  s(?en  at  the  head  of  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  expresses.  They  ai'e  already  well 
known  in  India  and  Australia,  and  the  first 
througli  train  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  will 
Vi'j'v  probably  b(i  drawn  bv  a  Baldwin.  Several 
large  contracts  for  rails  have  been  recently  ob- 
tained fr<;m  th(^  Russian  Government,  and  the 
latest  which  has  fallen  to  the  Carnegie  Company 
is  said  to  be  a  prize  of  Oriental  magnificence. 
If  the  (piantity  stattul — 180,000  tons — be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  the  largest  order  of  the  kind  ever 
given,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  but  an  American 
mill  could  have  undertaken  it.  Our  steel-rail 
mills  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  outdistanced 
by  their  younger  rivals  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  profess  to  be  as  busy  as  the  Americans 
and  to  be  only  losing  orders  they  could  not  ex- 
ecute for  years  to  come.  But  it  hardly  accordB 
with  that  explanation  that  their  production  de- 
clines almost  at  the  same  rate  that  the  American 
production  increases.  Their  aggregate  out-turn 
in  lvS98  (751,591  tons)  was  fully  18  per  cent. 
smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
had  been  921,131  tons.  Concurrently  with  this 
shrinkage  of  170,000  tons,  the  American  mills 
showed  a  gain  of  nearly  double.  The  out-turn 
of  1897  was  1,644,520  tons,  and  that  of  1898 
rose  to  1,976,702  tons — a  gain  of  332,000  tons, 
or  20  per  cent,  in  twelve  months. 

"Our  relative  positions  at  the  present  time 
are  not  at  all  flattering  for  us.  In  a  few  years 
tlie  Americans  have  overhauled  and  shot  ahead 
of  us  so  thoroughly  that  they  can  now  make  and 
sell  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  steel  rails 
we  can.  Our  1898  aggregate  of  751,000  tons 
contrasts  oddly  with  their  1,976,000-  tons.  We 
may  well  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  if  it  can  be  tme 
that  there  are  ironmasters  still  alive  among  us 
who  built  American  railroads  with  English 
materials  and  financed  them  with  English 
money.  The  tables  have  indeed  been  turned  on 
us  since  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfartha, 
supplied  the  rails  for  the  original  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  took  payment  for  them  in 
7-per-cent.  land-grant  bonds.  Then,  again,  tske 
bessemer  steel  ingots,  an  English  invention  and 
for  years  almost  a  monopoly  of  English  makenk  . 
The  same  tendency  reappears  there  in  a  itttlL 
stronger   form   of   expansion   on   the  AmerifiST^' 
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side,  accompanied  by  shrinkage  on  ours.  In 
1897  the  combined  output  of  all  our  bessemer 
steel  works  was  1,884,155  tons  of  ingots,  against 
5,475,315  tons  from  American  mills.  Next  year 
(1898)  our  output  declined  to  1,759,386  tons, 
while  the  Americans  had  a  further  expansion  to 
6,609,017  tons.  Our  loss  of  135,000  tons  has  to 
be  contrasted  with  an  American  gain  of  1, 134, 000 
tons.  The  annual  increase  of  the  American 
mills  may,  at  that  rate,  soon  equal  our  entire 
production." 

FARMERS'  "TRUSTS." 

IN  the  Overland  Monthly  for  August  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Adams  writes  on  '^The  Trust 
in  Politics,"  bringing  to  light  one  phase  of  the 
subject  which  seems  to  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  politicians  themselves.  He 
shows  that  the  California  fruit-growers — no  in- 
considerable element  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Pacific  slope — have  formed  ^<  trusts"  for  mutual 
advantage  and  protection. 

For  example,  there  is  a  society  known  as 
the  California  Raisin  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fresno  and  having  more  than  2,000 
members — ''all  honest  farmers,"  says  Mr. 
Adams. 

*<It  is  useless  to  quote  from  its  official  docu- 
ments, for  they  are  skillfully  drawn,  and  no 
more  disclose  the  real  purposes  of  the  society 
than  do  those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
This,  however,  is  what  the  association  does : 
Each  member  has  signed  a  contract  conveying  to 
the  association,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  and 
certain  services  to  be  performed,  an  undivided 
one- twentieth  interest  in  his  crop  of  raisins  for 
the  years  1899  and  1900,  with  full  control,  as 
managing  partner,  of  the  entire  crop  as  soon  as 
harvested.  In  this  manner  the  association  con- 
trols more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  our 
principal  raisin  district,  and  seeks  to,  and  doubt- 
less will,  control  most  of  the  crop  in  the  out- 
lying districts.  There  has  been  no  *  illegal 
combination,'  no  <  contract  in  restraint  of  trade.' 
The  association  has  simply  purchased  an  interest, 
with  power  of  control,  in  the  raisin  crop  of  the 
State.  So  far  as  the  law  can  assume,  it  may  in- 
tend to  give  the  entire  crop  to  the  poor.  At  any 
rate,  it  can  do  what  it  will  with  its  own,  just  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  can.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  course,  the  association  does  not  intend  to 
donate  its  raisins  to  any  one.  On  the  contrary, 
everybody  knows  its  intention  to  be  to  sell  them 
at  the  very  highest  rates  possible,  and  that  the 
association  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  prices  not  otherwise  attainable,  which  is 
exactly  the  purpose  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 


HOW    THE    RAISIN -GROWERS   FIX    PRICES. 

**  The  method  by  which  prices  are  fixed  is  very 
simple.  In  the  first  place  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  invoked  to  obtain,  through 
United  States  consuls,  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation possible  of  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
raisin  crop.  This  information  is  supplemented 
from  other  reliable  sources,  and  then  estimate  is 
made,  considering  the  European  demand,  of  the 
price  at  which  Spanish  raisins  can  probably  be 
laid  down  in  this  country  after  paying  a  duty  of 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  This  fixes  the 
price  above  which  California  raisins  cannot  go. 
After  thus  estimating  the  probable  effect  of  for- 
eign competition  these  honest  farmers  will  care- 
fully consider  the  size  of  their  own  crop.  If  it 
should  be  excessive  they  may  fear  that  it  will 
not  all  go  into  consumption  at  a  price  only  just 
low  enough  to  exclude  foreign  goods,  in  which 
case  they  will  reduce  it  to  a  figure  at  which  the 
whole  crop  can  probably  be  moved  provided 
only  that  a  fair  margin  of  profit  is  still  left. 
Below  a  fair  price  they  will  not  go,  and  if  the 
entire  crop  cannot  be  sold  at  such  a  price  they 
will  sell  what  they  can  and  make  the  rest  into 
brandy  or  pork.  Raisins  make  excellent  pork. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  substantial  and  effective 
trust,  controlling  the  product  of  at  least  six 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  vineyards. 

OTHER    farmers'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

*  *  The  San  Joaquin  raisin  association  is  but  one 
instance.  There  are  over  600  walnut-growers  in 
this  State  who  have  a  trust  equally  effective. 
There  are  over  2,500  orange-growers  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  form  a  trust,  and  several 
thousand  prune -growers  who  are  taking  the  first 
steps. 

<<I  am  able  to  give  these  details  about  Cali- 
fornia because  I  live  here.*  But  California  is  not 
the  only  State  in  which  farmers  are  combining 
in  trusts.  In  central  New  York  and  northern 
Ohio  {he  grape -growers  are  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing.  The  dairymen  in  eastern  New  York 
maintain  a  very  effective  milk  trust.  These  are 
rather  formidable  bodies,  and  in  so  close  and  so 
large  a  State  as  New  York  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  any  political  party  to  antagonize  them. 
The  monopolistic  spirit  is  spreading,  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  farmers'  trusts  of  which  I 
have  never  heard.  There  can  be  no  law  devised 
which  will  *  smash  *  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
which  will  not  also  *•  smash '  these  honest  and 
downtrodden  toilers.  And  the  misery  of  it  is 
that  they  know  it." 

As  a  ** trust  plank"  that  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  these  farmers'  organizations  if  in- 
cluded in  any  or  all  of  the  party  platforms  of 
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1900,  Mr.  Adams  suggesta  a  dec-Iaration  squnrely 
favoring  "concentration  of  capital  and  labor  for 
protective  and  comnierciul  purposes,"  full  pub- 
licity of  the  transactions  of  all  cooperative  enter- 
prises, and  tlio  prohibition  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  corporations. 

THE  BAIL  ROUTE  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

THE  importance  of  tiie  railroad  as  a  factor  in 
the  prol.ik'm  of  transportation  to  the  Klon- 
dike gold  fields  is  not  yt't  fully  appreciuti^d.  An 
experienced  engineer.  Sir,  IIarrinj,'ton  Knierson, 
contributes  to  tlie  Kiighuering  ilaynziiie  for  Au- 
gust an  interesting  discussion  of  thewubject.  He 
shows  that  the  sliort  line  of  road  now  in  oi«?ra- 
tion  affords  facilities  for  Klondike  travel  far  out 
of  proportion  to  its  relative  length,  for  this  short 
link  crosses  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  whicti 


jji*    i'  IIS 


in  soutlieastem  Alaska  is  a  veritable  rampart 
rising  direct  from  the  sea,  its  summit  only  14 
miles  inland.  The  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  lie 
just  beyond  this  divide  and  a  few  coast  T)as8es 
are  the  only  feasible  highroads  to  the  interior. 
The  profiles  here  presented  show  the  two  lowest 
passes  from  ocean  to  river. 

• '  The  profiles  are  worth  studying.  Lynn  Ca- 
nal is  an  inlet  or  fjord  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
tlie  lakes  over  the  auinmits  are  the  head  lakes  of 
the  Yukon  River.  Although  these  summits  are 
but  14  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  distance  down 
the  Yukon  to  Boring  Sea  is  2,000  miles.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  are  the  navigable  head- 
waters of  a  great  river  so  near  the  same  oceaa 
into  which  it  finallv  empties.  It  Is  as  if  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River  were  but  14  miles 
from  New  York  Bay. 

"At  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  is  Dyea  Inlet, 


fourteen  miles  long  and  but  one  mile  wide,  ud 
into  the  head  of  t>yea  Inlet  empty  Dyea  and 
Skagway  rivers,  each  making  a  long  mud  delta 
covered  at  high  water,  bare  at  low  tide  ;  and 
here  the  tidal  range  is  very  great,  sixteen  or 
more  fei't, 

"The  Dyea  and    Skagway  rivers    both   flow 
rapidly  down  from  the   summits   of    the    coast 
range  of   niounlains.      They  are    but    torrents, 
only  fourteen  miles  long  from  source  to  deltas, 
and  witliin  a  few  fei't  of  their  headwaters  are 
the    headwaters    of    the  Yukon  ;    tlma    natural 
passes  are  formed  froni  the  coast  to  the   interior. 
By  no  other  niute  is  the  distance  so  short  as  up 
the    Dyea    Hiver.       There  has  always    been    an 
Indian  village  at  Dyea,  which  is  doubly  favored 
by  l.ieing  at  the  extreme  head  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion and  nearest  to  the  series  of  lakes,  Crater, 
Long,    and     Deep, 
which  empty  directly 
into  Lake  Lindeman. 
This  lake    in  turn 
empties  into  Lake 
Bennett,  which  is  bat 
forty  miles    from 
Dyea.     From  an  en- 
gineering point   of 
view     the     Skagway 
route  is  the  better,  as 
the  White  Pass  at  the 
bead  of  the  Skagway 
River  is  six  hundred 
feet   lower  than   the 
Cbilkoot  Fas  a,   but 
neither    Indiana    nor 
miners  used    iL      Ila 
scries  of  lakes,  Stun- 
mit,    Middle,   and 
Shallow,  are  separat- 
ed  from    Lake    Bennett   by  a  high  divide  and 
flow  by  long   and    shallow    streams    into    oth^ 
lakes  not  so  immediately  available  for  reaohina 
the  Yukon.  "    ' 

THE   TRAX8PORTATI0S    rROBLKH. 

"Prices  for  packing  over  the  pass  had    ' 
12  to  15  cents  a  pound  in  the  old  days  of  Ini' 
back,  but  they  rapidly  rose  to  47  (-outs  by  1 
Dyea  or  Chilkoot  trail  and  to   60  ci'uts   by  tli^ 
Skagway  trail.     Blockades  occurred ,  j.uibs  turned 
into  bottomless  pits,  and  pandemonium  was  eveiy. 
where. 

"  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  tiie   fallibilj 
of  intelligent  human  judgment  that  nearly  all  ti 
capitalists  organized  transportation  coinpanjasj 
i-each  the  Klondike  by  way  of  the  inuulli  of  \ 
Yukon,  leaving  the  nearer  and  obvious  road-j 
the  hands  of  men  without  capital. 
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"A  comparison  of  the  two  routes  to  Dawson, 
down  and  up  the  river,  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  convince  one  as  to  their  relative  values. 
Dawson  is  1,600  miles  from  the  Sound  cities. 
Of  this  distance  1,000  miles  are  by  inland  sea, 
40  are  by  mountain  pass,  the  balance  down  lakes 
and  rivers.  This  route  is  open  eight  months  in 
the  year.  By  the  other  route  it  is  over  4,000 
miles  to  Dawson,  2,700  miles  of  Xorth  Pacific 
Ocean  to  St.  Michaels,  and  about  1,500  miles  of 
treacherous  river  touching  the  arctic  circle,  with 
bars  at  mouth  and  elsewhere.  Boats  are  limited 
to  a  three-foot  draught,  and  the  river  mouth  is 
open  but  three  months  in  the  year. 


"As  early  as  August,  1897,  work  was  started 
on  the  Chilkoot  Railroad  and  Transportation  Com- 
pany, on  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  Transportation 
Company,  and  on  the  Dyea  Klondike  Transpor- 
tation Company,  all  three  of  them  aerial  cable 
trams.  These  three  were  ultimately  consolidated 
into  the  Chilkoot  Fass  route  and  but  one  line 
finished  in  April,  1898.  A  large  force  of  men 
was  kept  busy  all  winter,  but  very  little  beyond 
shoveling  snow  was  accomplished  from  Decem- 
ber 10,  1897,  to  March  15,  1898. 

"This  tram  begins  9  miles  from  Dyea  at 
Cafion  City,  to  which  place  a  wagon  road  is  al- 
most without  a  grade.  There  are  two  loops,  one 
from  Canon  City  to  Sheep  Camp,  4  miles,  and 
the  other  from  Sheep  Camp  over  the  summit  and 


e-quartor  mile  dc 
loop  is  4^  miles  long. 
The  trolley  automati- 
cally switches  from  one 
loop  to  the  other,  and 
the  load  is  limited  to 
400  pounds,  generally 
carried  in  boxes  40  x  20 
z  24  inches." 

During  the  summer 
of  1898,  while  pack 
trains  were  operating 
over  the  White  Pass 
and  the  trams  over  the 
Chilkoot,  rivalry  pre- 
vented immotlerate  ex- 
tortion, and  it  cost  very 
little  more  to  send 
goods  over  in  July, 
18  9  8,  than  in  July, 
1897,  before  the  great 
rush  had  begun.  Just 
now  a  new  competitor 
appeared  in  the  Geld 
and  Skagway's  ultimate 
supremacy  was  assured. 


the  other  side.      This 


THE   INTEH NATIONAL   RAILROAD. 

"This  newcomer  was  an  international  rail- 
road, whose  survey  ran  20  miles  through  Ameri- 
can territory  from  tide  water  at  Skagway  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass  and  the  international  bound- 
ary, and  thence  325  miles  to  Fort  Selkirk,  on 
the  Yukon  River,  below  "White  Horse  Rapids  and 
other  dangers  and  but  1 74  miles  above  Dawson. 

' '  This  railroad  is  now  in  operation  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  White  Pass  and  much  of  the  grading 
is  done  for  20  miles  more  to  Lake  Bennett.  If 
it  should  stop  here  the  aerial  tram  could  still 
prove  a  dangerous  rival,  because  the  capital 
charges  are  so  much  less,  operating  expenses  less, 
and  its  capacity  could  be  easily  increased  to  100 
tons  a  day.  Tlie  difficulty  has  been,  not  in  trans- 
porting but  in  handling  the  freight  at  the  two 
termini,  where  accumulations  cause  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  long  delays. 

"  The  railroad  is  a  great  example  of  engineer- 
ing and  constructive  skill.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  feat  to  grade  40  miles  and  build  20  over 
a  similar  rocky  pass  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  but  this  work  was  done  in  7  months, 
in  a  region  without  laborers,  1,000  miles  from 
supplies,  3,000  to  4,000  miles  from  rolling  mills 
and  car  shops,  and  against  fearful  climatic  con- 
ditions. Day  after  day  fresh  snow  drifted  over 
the  roadbed  and  day  after  day  it  bad  to  be 
shoveled  off,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet. 
Supplies,  bridge  timbers,  firewood  even,  for  the 
enormous  camps  had  to  be  carried  over  almost 
impassable  snow  trails.      There  were  days  when 
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men  could  not  work  on  account  of  the  BtorniB  or 
the  intense  cold,  but  they  had  to  be  fed  and 
warmed. 

"  The  road  lifgins  on  deep  water,  a  mile  from 
Skagway.  A  slielf  is  blasted  along  tlie  face  of 
the  cliff,  anil  lliis  beginning  is  typical  of  the  20 
miles  to  tlie  summit.  High  above  the  valley,  on 
a  maximum  grade  almost  the  whole  distance,  the 
road  sweeps  around  two  different  forks  of  the 
Skagway  River,  adding  6  miles  to  its  length,  but 
making  it  possible  to  ritach  the  summit  of  2,885 
feet  withoiitaswitch-back.  Ithas,  howover.been 
questioned  by  able  engineers  wliether  this  was 
the  best  lotratioii.  Tlio  strata  dip  from  east  to 
west  aiid  the  other  side  of  the  valley  woidd  give 
a  stable  instead  of  unstable  ledge.  Tlie  west  sitio 
is  also  the  sunny  and  protected  side,  freer  from 
ice  and  snow,  but  on  Iliis  side  a  swilch-baek 
could  not  have  been  avoided.  The  road  is  nar- 
row gauge,  but  the  roadbed  and  construction 
are  atlapted  for  broad  gauge.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  roadbeds  in  America. 

"  Tbia  railroad  has  already  made  Skagway 
the  coming  city  of  Alaska,  and  thus  ended  the 
race  between  the  older  Indian  Dyea  and  the 
younger  American  city.  It  will,  do  more.  It 
will  change  the  freight  route  to  Dawson  from  an 
up-river  to  a  down-river  movement.  Even  this 
year  barges  to  carry  twenty  tons  can  be  bought 
at  Bennett  for  1300,  or  competent  men  will  con- 
tract to  deliver  freight  with  their  own  barges 
for  4  cents  a  potind  to  Dawson.  Contracts  arc 
now  being  made  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  from 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  Dawson  via  the  "White 
Pass  for  ill  60  a  ton  or  8  cents  a  pound.  This 
through  rate  may  fall  to  6  cents  when  the  rail- 
road reaches  Bennett.  Even  8  cents  is  lower 
than  the  rates  hitherto  charged  by  the  long 
mouth-of-the-Yukou  route.  Passenger  travel 
will  all  take  the  shorter  road  and  freight  will  in- 
evitably follow  passengers. 

AN    E.VGIKEERIKG    TBirMPU. 

"Nowhere  else  as  on  this  gold  trail  has  the 
genius  of  engineers  wrought  such  Iwneficent  and 
rapid  change  in  so  short  a  time.  The  evolution 
from  hunter's  path  to  railroad,  through  the  in- 
termediate steps  of  pilgrim  path,  mule  trail, 
wagon  road,  was  2,000  years  in  making  in  the 
Saint  Gotthard  Pass,  the  great  highroad  be-. 
tween  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  ancient 
world  and  of  the  mediseval  world,  the  road  that 
led  from  the  gloomy  north  to  the  rich  south, 
rich  in  treasures,  in  food,  in  spiritual  tradition 
and  comfort. 

"Two  short  years  as  against  2,000  have 
evolved  the  same  succession  of  improvements  on 
thehighway  overthe  White  Pass  back  to  a  north 


hideous  in  climate,  without  history,  without  sen 
timont,  without  food,  but  abounding  in  gold." 

Mr.  Emei-son's  article*  rtescril>08  the  congtrnc- 
tion  of  thn  railroad  as  completed  to  the  Bummit 
of  Wliite  Puss.  Since  Mr.  Emerson  left  Alaska, 
however,  work  on  the  road  has  been  steadily 
continued,  and  the  e<litors  of  the  Engineering 
Mi';/iizii.c  note  the  fact  that  on  July  6,  1899, 
rail  communication  was  opened  as  far  as  Lake 
Bennett,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Klondike 
country  was  practically  opened  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  all  hardship,  as  far  as  travel  is 
concerned,  is  done  away  with.  The  road  will 
eventually  be  extended  to  Fort  Selkirk. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

THE  author  of  "Made  in  Germany"  (Mr. 
Erni'Kt  E.  Williams)  contributes  to  the 
XotiuiHil  Rrview  what  ho  calls  "Klondike:  A 
Study  iu  Bijonis."  ile  endeavors  to  compute  the 
gain  to  the  world's  wealth  which  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  Klondike  and  to  enter  on  the 
other  eitlo  the  losses  it  baa  caused.  He  quotes 
several  estimates  and  concludes;  "Up  to  the 
end  of  1808,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  aay  that 
Klondike  has  not  furnished  the  world  with 
more  than  X:t, 750,000  worth  of  gold."  On 
tho.otlier  hand  he  cites  Miss  Flora  Shaw's 
statement  that  "  up  to  the  1808  season  30,000 
persons  went  to  or  started  for  Klondike,  and 
that  less  than  a  seventh  of  their  number  got 
any  gold  out  of  the  district  at  all.  Aud  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  small  portion  of  these 
4.000  adventurers  cleared  their  expenses.  The 
other  26,000  certainly  did  not.  And  it  is  esti- 
mated on  the  same  authority  that,  in  spite  of  the 
roughness  and  privations  of  their  lives,  tha  80,- 
000  pilgrims  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  least  £10,- 
000,000  for  their  pilgrimage.  It  seema  rotbl 
poor  piece  of  business  to  put  £10,000,000  ii 
concern  and  to  get  oiii  less  than  £4,000,0pj 
for,  even  supposing  that  a  lot  more  gold  is  tt 
out  of  Klondike  in  the  future,  the  getting  ther^ 
will  always  entail  great  expense,  so  that  unl^ 
the  life  of  the  Yukon  mines  is  very  prolong 
and  very  fruitful,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  S 
£6,000,000  of  capital  already  sunk  will,  after  d 
ducting  future  working  expenses,  be  returned  j 
the  world." 

He  puts  on  the  other  side  the  terrible  aaffl 
ings  which  have  been  endured  aud  the  loss  to  fl 
world  involved  in  the  withdrawal  from  prodti 
ive  pursuits  of  the  pioneering  energies  of  30,  f 
robust  men.  The  ('anadian  Government  ' 
lost,  not  gained  from  the  Klcmdikc.  and 
prospect  of  the  gold  region  ultimately  being  ust 
for  agricultural  or  pasture  land  he  dtsuiiases  J 
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out  of  the  question.  He  concludes  that  it  the 
Klondike  had  not  given  forth  one  ounce  of  gold 
to  the  world,  the  world  would  not  have  been 
appreciably  poorer.  He  makes  the  blue  book 
published  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment commissioner  of  the  Yukon,  principally 
responsible  for  this  boom. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SIBEBIA. 

IT  is  a  most  attractive  account  which  Mr.  W. 
Durban  gives  in  the  Conlemporary  Heview 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  its  route,  its 
actual  and  probable  results.  Its  five-foot  gauge 
is  uniform  with  all  Russian  railroads  ;  "the  great 
height  of  the  carriages,  proportionate  with  the 
width,  adds  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  trains. " 
It  is  solidly  and  durably  built;  "all  the  per- 
manent bridges  are  of  iron  ;  "  the  bridge  over 
the  Irtish  is  four  miles  long  and  its  piers  are 
stupendous. 

GREAT    INTERNATIONAL   AWAKENING. 

He  declares  : 

"The  effect  of  this  wonderful  undertaking  will 
be  the  opening  up  of  Siberia,  making  it  easy  of 
access  in  any  spot,  and  the  development  of  its 
incalculable  but  splendid  resources  and  capabili- 
ties, .  .  .  Russia  ...  is  about  to  become,  in  a 
predominant  sense,  an  Asiatic  power.  In  a  few 
years  she  will  be  able  to  supply  all  her  essential 
needs  from  her  territories  beyond  the  Ural.  .  .  . 
Siberia  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  so 
far  as  mere  magnitude  ia  concerned  ;  and  this 
huge  territory  is  one  vast  repository  of  unde- 
veloped resources,  both  mineral  and  agricultur- 
al. ...  A  great  disturbance  of  things  is  at 
hand,  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  about  to 
realize.      Great  awakenings  await  our  statesmen 


and  our  merchants.     Splendid  possibilities  are  at 
hand  for  those  who  may  know  how  to  use  them." 


LUXURIOUS 

Most  pleasing  is  the  picture  of  the  amenities  of 
travel  on  the  line  : 

"  The  traveler  who  expects  that  on  the  great 
Siberian  route  he  will  speedily  find  himself 
plunged  into  semi -savagery,  or  that  he  wiil  on 
leaving  Europe  begin  to  realize  the  solitude  of  a 
vast  jprlorn  wilderness,  will  be  agreeably  die- 
appointed.  This  great  line  is  intended  to  carry 
foi-ward  in  its  progress  all  the  comforts  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Every  station  is  picturesque  and 
even  artistic.  No  two  stations  are  alike  in  style, 
and  all  are  neat,  substantial,  comfortable,  and 
comparable  to  the  best  rural  stations  anywhere  in 
Europe  or  America. 

"The  great  Siberian  follows  the  rule  of  ex- 
cellence and  abundance.  There,  at  every  station, 
just  as  on  the  European  side  of  the  Urals,  the 
traveler  sees,  on  entering  the  handsome  dining-  ' 
room,  the  immense  buffet  loaded  with  freshly 
cooked  Russian  dishes,  always  hot  and  steaming, 
and  of  a  variety  not  attempted  in  any  other  land 
excepting  at  great  hotels.  You  select  what 
fancy  and  appetite  dictate,  without  any  supervi- 
sion. To  dine  at  a  railroad  restaurant  anywhere 
in  the  Russian  empire  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
travel.  Your  dinner  costs  only  a  rouble — about 
two  shillings — and  what  a  dinner  you  secure  for 
the  money  I  " 


BAIL  AND    I 


I    WITHOUT   PARALLEL. 


The  route  has  been  admirably  chosen  ; 

"The  track  runs  across  the  upper  waters  of 
the  great  rivers,  just  about  where  they  begin  to 
be  easily  navigable.  This  will  enable  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  to  be  taken 
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advantage  of  for  the  extension  of  commerce 
throughout  their  entire  length.  Whun  all  ia 
finished  there  will  not  in  the  world  \m  so  splendid 
a  system  of  communication  by  rail  and  river 
combined  as  in  Siberia.  ...  In  the  wake  of  the 
new  line  towns  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms. 
Many  of  these  will  become  great  cities.  .  .  .  All 
the  chief  gold  fields  are  in  this  southern  latitude." 

AN   l.VCOMPAIlAIiLE    LAND. 

Siberia  consists  of  three  l>i;lts  :  the  ilfsolate 
Tundra,  200  to  fiOl'  miles  broad  ;  the  Taiga,  or 
much  wider  belt  of  forest ;  and  the  zone  of  the 
steppes  : 

"It  is  the  region  of  the  steppes,  that  endless 
natural  garden  which  again  makes  Liberia  an  in- 
comparable land.  Slieet<^d  with  flowera,  varie- 
gated by  woodlands,  it  holds  in  its  lap  ranges  of 
mountains,  all  running  with  fairly  iiuiform  trend 
from  north  to  south,  while  in  its  heart  lies  the 
romantic  and  mysterious  Baikal,  the  deepest  of 
lakes.  Through  the  spurs  of  the  Taiga,  running 
irregnlarly  through  the  lovely  steppes,  passes  the 
new  railroad,  which  thus  taps  the  chief  resources 
of  the  land.  It  will  open  tip  the  forests,  the 
arable  country  land,  the  cattle-breeding  districts, 
and.  above  all,  the  mineral  deposits.  Here  is  a 
fine  coming  opportunity  for  the  capitahsts  of  the 


Tomsk  IS  reached  by  a  branch  line  SO  miles 
long: 

"Tomsk  will  become  the  'hub'  of  Asia.  It 
lies  near  the  center  of  the  new  railroad  system. 
It  has  a  telephone  system,  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  possesses  a  flourishing  university  with 
30  professors  and  300  students.  .  .  .  Both  for 
pasture  and  for  the  cultiire  of  cereals,  the  vast 
territory  between  the  Ubi  and  the  Yenisei  will 
be  unrivaled  in  the  whole  world.  Kurgan  is  the 
capital.  It  will  l:«conie  an  Asiatic  Chicago.  The 
town  of  Obb  is  a  striking  sample  of  the  magical 
results  of  the  railroad.  Three  years  ago  not  a 
house  stood  on  the  site  of  this  city  of  14,000 
people,  in  which  are  to-day  many  handsome 
buildings,  including  several  churches.  The  wholo 
country  was  till  recently  a  scene  of  wild  desola 
tion. " 

Into  this  rich  region  will  be  transplanted 
millions  of  mujiks  from  the  overcrowded  and 
outworn  Western  territories.  The  writer  con^ 
eludes . 

"The  future  possibilities  of  this  railroad  are 
little  dreamed  of  by  the  world  at  large.  The 
Russians  tell  us  that  when  their  grand  line  is 
open  throughout,  the  journey  from  Moscow  to 
Newchwang   or  Vladivostock    will    be   made  in 


four  days,  and  Shanghai  may  be  reached 
Ijundon  in  nine  days.  As  to  the  fare,  it  wiQ 
certainly  be  possible  to  go  from  Ijoadon  to 
Shanghai,  by  using  this  Russian  line,  for  dCit 
first  chiKs.  about  half  of  the  present:  fare  to  Chiu 
by  the  cheapest  sea  route  via  BriudiBi." 

A  BAILROAD  ACROSS  THE  SAHARA. 

MPAUL  LEKDY-BKAtTLIEU  has  in  tbt 
.  first  .Inly  number  of  the  Itevue  flea  De<a 
Mnnilrs  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  scheme  for 
building  a  railroad  across  the  Sahara,.  He  eayi, 
truly  enough,  that  no  one  can  estimate  at  tJiii 
early  stage  the  precise  value  of  the  vast  toni- 
tories  whii^h  France  has  acquii-ed  in  Africa,  soma 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  available  for  agricnl- 
ture,  while  the  rest  may  contain  as  mucli  minenl 
wealth  as  that  wliich  has  made  Chile,  SoDth 
Africa,  or  Australia  famous.  The  French  Afri- 
can empire  consists  of  three  important  divisions: 
(I)  on  the  north,  formeii  by  Algeria  and  Tuiub; 
{'2)  on  the  wert.  consisting  of  Senegal,  the  Ivoiy 
Coast,  Dahorni.y,  tlu!  bend  of  the  Niger  as  Uaru 
Lake  Tchad;  and  Cf)  consisting  of  the  Congo 
territories  and  those  on  the  Chari  and  ttw 
Ubanghi.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  most  distant, 
and  it  is  where  the  occupation  of  France  is  tesM 
effective,  and  whore  most  remains  to  be  done  io 
the  way  of  exploration.  All  three  divisions  sra 
completely  isolated  from  one  another,  and  com- 
munication between  them  is  slow,  precarious  and 
intermittent.  It  was  at  tiie  time  of  the  Fashodi 
crisis  that  M.  Leroy-Buiiulieu  remembered  Uu 
project  for  a  railroad  across  tlie  Sahara  which  he 
had  supported  twenty  years  before.  If  it  had 
been  built  then  the  whole  colonial  future  tA 
Prance,  and  one  may  even  say  her  political  fn- 
ture,  would  have  been  changed,  and  the  rich 
provinces  of  central  Soudan,  Sokoto,  and  Bonm 
would  not  have  fallen  under  the  dominion,  of 
England.  Franco,  in  fact,  would  have  Imd 
spared  the  humiliation  of  Fashoda,  and  an  al- 
most unlimited  market  would  have  been  fosnd 
for    the    products    of    Algeria    and    Turn  ~ 

Leroy-Heatilieu  disclaims  any  anti-English  fi 
ing.      France,    he  says,    does  not  wniit    to 
England  of  her  possessions,  but  desires  only 


e  her 
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It  is  not  too  late,  M.  Leroy-Beaulioi 
even   now,  to  build  this  railroad,  and 
cost  about  a  tenth  part  of  what  Russia  b 
on  her  two  railroads,  the  Trans-Caspian 
Trans -Siberian.      The  line  would  cost  s 
000,000  to  «50, 000,000— a  mere  trifle,  the  prii 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  cruisers.      The  idea  wE  t' 
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line  is  at  least  forty  years  old,  and  was  appar- 
ently first  formulated  in  all  its  beauty  in  1859 
by  General  Hanoteau,  who  adopted  for  his  motto, 
*'Tho  tropics  in  six  days  from  Paris."  Subse- 
quent events  having  deprived  France  of  certain 
territories,  the  possession  of  which  she  might 
then  have  aspired  to,  have  rendered  the  problem 
of  the  railroad  easier  to  solve.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  take  rank  by  any  means  among  the  longest 
railroads  of  the  world.  The  distance  from  Bis- 
kra to  Sinder,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  to  Kanem, 
on  Lake  Tchad,  would  be  about  1,500  miles, 
allowing  for  deviations  from  the  straight  line 
necessitated  by  possible  engineering  difficulties. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  enterprise  could  be 
constructed  immediately  within  the  limits  of 
French  territory  which  is  effectively  occupied. 
Connected  with  tlie  scheme,  too,  is  the  project 
of  uniting  the  great  oasis  of  the  Sahara  at  Air 
with  the  French  Soudan,  which  would  be  about 
500  miles,  or  a  little  more,  and  it  could  be  ulti- 
mately prolonged  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Oasis 
of  Bilma.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  bravely  meets  the 
objection,  which  will  occur  to  everybody,  of  the 
difficulty  of  building  a  line  on  a  sandy  desert. 
He  denies  that  shifting  sands  are  characteristic 
of  the  Sahara.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sand,  but  it  can  be  judiciously  avoided  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  rocks  are  much  more  characteristic 
of  the  Sahara  than  anything  else.  He  quotes 
the  opinion  of  M.  Choisy,  an  engineer  who  in- 
spected the  desert  in  1880,  and  who  declared 
that  he  had  traveled  for  days  together  without 
finding  enough  sand  to  dry  the  ink  of  his  letters. 
The  scarcity  of  water  is  undoubtedly  an  impor- 
tant point ;  but  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  explains  that 
small  oases  are  frequently  met  with,  and  the 
dryness  of  the  desert  is  much  less  than  is  gener- 
ally believed,  and  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by 
modern  methods  of  well-sinking. 

»  WHAT    IT    WOULD    COST. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of 
cost.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  inspected  the  line 
from  Sfax  to  Gafsa,  which  opened  up  the  great 
deposits  of  phosphates  in  the  southern  part  of 
Tunis;  That  line  passes  over  a  desert  region, 
and  it  was  built  in  eighteen  months  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12,000  per  kilometer,  the  most  difficult 
portions  costing  about  $15,000  a  kilometer,  and 
the  whole  line  was  made  in  anticipation  of  an 
enormous  traffic.  On  this  analogy  the  Trans- 
Saharan  railroad  should  not  cost  more  than 
$50,000,000,  for  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  princi- 
pal expense  would  be  in  bringing  the  rails  to  the 
place.  It  may  be  noted  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
anticipates  a  very  large  movement  both  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods.     The  passengers  would  not 


be  confined  to  officials  and  their  families,  but 
would  include  globe-trotters  and  no  doubt  the 
patients  of  Mr.  Cook. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  ADMIRAL 

SAMPSON. 

THE  most  prominent  article  in  the  September 
McClure's  is  a  character  sketch  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who  has  vis- 
ited the  admiral's  home  and  found  out  all  about 
the  conditions  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
in  order  to  give  his  capital  picture  of  the  evolution 
of  a  great  modern  naval  officer.  Admiral  Samp- 
son's father  was  an  Irish  immigrant,  a  day 
laborer.  His  son  grew  up  in  central  New  York 
with  few  educational  opportunities.  The  boy 
went  to  school  at  Palmyra,  and  when  Congress- 
man Morgan  had  the  appointment  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  Naval  Academy,  in  1857,  he  asked  the 
principal  of  the  school  who  was  his  brightest  boy. 

"The  answer  came  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation,  'Sampson.'  The  admiral's  mother  was 
overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  thus  opened,  but  his 
father  objected.  The  elder  Sampson  was  grow- 
ing old,  the  boy  was  now  strong  enough  to  do  a 
man's  work,  and  he  was  needed  at  home.  But 
Mrs.  Sampson  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
shoulder,  and  her  words  are  now  historic  in  Pal- 
myra. *I  want  one  son,'  she  said,  'who  won't 
carry  a  saw  buck  on  his  shoulder  all  his  liie.' 

**It  so  happened  that  when  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  Sampson's  appointment  reached 
Palmyra  a  number  of  politicians  were  gathered 
in  the  office  of  the  local  newspaper  in  Main  Street. 
One  of  them  looked  out  of  the  window.  There 
in  the  street  were  James  Sampson  and  his  son 
digging  a  ditch  connected  with  some  public  im- 
provement. *  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  if  you  wish 
to  see  the  future  admirid  of  the.  United  States 
navy,  look  out  the  window.'  " 

Sampson  was  a  brilliant  student  and  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class,  doubtless  owing  to  his 
ability  to  study  eighteen  out  of  twenty- four  hours 
without  detriment  to  his  health.  Sampson  rose 
to  be  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  and  saw  active  service 
in  the  Civil  War  as  an  officer  on  the  ironclad 
Patapsco  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston.  He  had 
an  almost  miraculous  escape  from  this  ship  when 
it  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo. 


SAMPSON  s 


( I 


COLDNESS. 


M 


Mr.  Baker  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  admiral's 
fairness  and  openness  of  mind  and  his  personal 
disinterestedness. 

**Thi8  element  ol  stern  fairness,  that  asks 
nothing,  but  demands  its  rights  to  the  uttermost, 
has  given  Sampson  the  reputation  of  being  cold, 
but  it  has  alpo  placed  him  on  an  unapproachable 
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plane  of  respect  and  admiration.  If  an  officer 
or  a  seaman  does  liis  duty,  he  knows  that  Samp- 
son is  a  steady  and  a  powefful  friend  ;  if  lie  is 
derelict,  he  knows  exactly  what  to  expect  and 
that  no  influence  from  any  source  can  save  him. 
'  If  Sampson  had  only  made  a  few  mistakes  and 
failures,'  a  naval  oflicer  said  to  mo,  '  we  should 
love  him  as  mucli  as  we  respect  him.' 

"  I  repeated  this  remark  lo  another  officer,  and 
he  responded:  'If  he  could  tell  a  good  funny 
story ' 

"And  yet,  in  the  very  inner  circle  of  his 
friends  and  in  his  family  Admiral  Samjson  is 
as  genuinely  loved  aa  by  those  outside  he  is  re 
spected  ;  and  he  even  tells  the  f  inny  storv 
although  it  partakes  rather  of  the  nat  ire  of  wit 
often  rapier-like  in  its  keenness,  than  of  humor." 


Sampson's  work  on  shore  has  been  quite  as 
valuable  as  his  feats  on  the  sea.  He  has  trained 
our  young  naval  men  in  physics,  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  and  astronomy.  His  technical  work 
is  testing  ammunition,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  fortifications  and  defenses  has  been 
second  to  none,  and  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
ordnance  he  has  spent  for  the  Government  aliout 
86,000,000  a  year. 

■'  '  H3  is  one  of  the  clearest- headed  men  I 
sv:i' Knew,' said  ex-Secretary  Herbert ;  he  'has 
a  remarkable  facility  in  stating  a  proposition 
lucidly  and  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  In 
this  respect  I  never  knew  any  one  to  equal  him.' 

"Sampson's  home  life  has  been  as  unpreten- 
tious and  as  devoted  as  his  naval  service.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1BT8,  and  in  1882  he  was  again 
married — to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burling.  He  has 
four  grown  daughters,  two  of  whom  have  mar- 
ried naval  officers  ;  and  two  sons,  aged  eleven 
and  nine.  During  the  Santiago  campaign  Mrs. 
Sampson  lived  in  a  beautiful  liome  at  Olen  Ridge, 
N.  J.  The  admiral's  relations  with  his  cliil- 
dren  are  more  those  of  a  kindly  older  brother 
than  ot  a  father.  Indeed,  the  real  man  is  best 
seen  in  liis  home.  He  ia  full  of  quips  of  speech 
at  table,  bits  of  story  and  information,  his  keen 
mind  playing  upon  and  8har[)cning  the  minds  of 
his  boys.  Cheap  wit  has  always  ilisgnsted  him, 
but  he  enjoys  good  humor  as  much  as  any  one, 
although  he  rarely  smiles  e.\cept  with  hiw  eyes  ; 
and  he  detests  vulgarity  and  pmfaiiity.  His 
wife  told  mo  she  never  saw  him  i-xciled  nor  out 
of  temper  ;  and  only  once,  when  he  happened 
to  see  a  torpedo-lHiat  blown  up  within  plain  view 
of  tlio  window  at  which  bo  was  sitting,  did  she 
see  him  hurry.  His  habits  of  Btudiousm-as,  ac- 
quired as  a  boy,  still  cling  to  hiin,  and  ho  reads 
many  books  of  substance  and  information.     Of 


late  years  he  reads  more  novels  ;  ■  David  Bi- 
rum  '  pleased  him  greatly.  He  cares  for  iniuic, 
but  not  greatly  for  the  drama ;  he  never  nuta 
a  speech  wlien  he  can  avoid  it.  He  never  voUd 
but  once — for  Lincoln  at  bis  second  electioL 
He  is  a  man  of  deeply  religious  instincti,  4I- 
tlmugh  in  this  re-apect,  as  in  all  others,  he  ii 
thoroughly  unostentatious.  He  attends  the  Pni- 
bytcrian  ctturch  as  regularly  as  his  sea  da^ 
will  permit,  and  is  always  present  at  servicH 
al  ard  ship.  Ilis  religion  is  a  matter  of  character 
rather  than  of  funii,  niid  yet  in  his  account  of  tbe 
Ixmlardmciit  of  Santiago  he  says:  ■  Captiii 
PI  ilip  having  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  thit 
It  was  Sunday,  I  decidrd,  as  it  was  not  necesuir 
t  liombanl  on  that  day,  to  postpone  operation 
until  the  same  Imur  on  Jlonday.' 

"  Although  methodical  of  manner,  Sampson 
is  a  man  of  much  physical  agility  and  strengtiL 
Vor  years  be  has  bei'ii  a  good  tennis  player,  never 
ncglectiug  an  opportunity  for  a  game  even  in* 
foreign  port — and  he  plays  with  remarkable  ac- 
tivity. He  is  also  a  bicycle  rider,  but  more  for 
exiuriso  than  for  enjoyment.  In  porson  he  is  ■ 
man  somewhat  above  medium  height,  irnthar 
slender  and  straight  and  well  knit  He  ia  al- 
ways dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  down  to 
the  last  detail.  He  never  wears  a  uniform  when 
away  from  his  ship  if  be  can  avoid  it.  At  fint 
sight  one  might  take  him  to  be  a  college  profMi- 
or,  and  yet  he  wears  the  unmistakable  dictine- 
tion  of  command.  His  forehead  is  broad  and 
full  at  the  temples  ;  his  hair  is  iron-gray  and 
rather  thin  ;  his  lieard  is  short  and  always  re- 
cently trimmed  ;  his  nose  is  sharply  cut  and  per- 
fectly molded.  His  eyes  are  remarkably  brilliant 
and  expressive.  They  are  large  and  dark  and 
clear,  and  while  the  remainder  of  his  face  is  boiiib* 
what  immobile,  they  tell  every  changing  amotfam. 

■'Even  in  its  sea  phases,  Sampson's  life  Iw 
not  been  marked  by  the  startling  and  heroic  in 
cidents  that  sc\xv  so  I'cadily  upon  the  popular 
fancy.  Yet  tlie  faithfulness  to  every  routine  of 
duty,  the  close  attention  to  discipline  anii 
the  constant  striving  for  greater  efficieDoy 
have  peculiarly  distinguished  him  during  "■ 
caii'iT  wen'  the  best  possible  preparation 
Kuch  work  as  t!ie  country  required  of  him  i^} 
spring  rjf  l8flS.  It  was  the  same  w'  '  ~ 
Ilarriug  Karriigut's  presence  iis  a  very  y< 
iiiidi'hipman  in  tiie  famous  fight  made 
J^'sfje  against  the  Plnrhe  and  the  Ch^-rub,  Uh 
no  'event'  in  his  caiver  until  he 
grout  command  which  made  him  famons, 
there  was  the  same  steady  hoM  on 
tion  of  his  fellows,  tlie  saino  hard  applica^t^i 
work  that  are  found  in  Sampson's  c 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Sampson 
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about  forty -two  years  in  winning  the  battle  of 
Santiago.  During  all  of  that  time  he  worked  in 
almost  total  obscurity,  so  far  as  the  American 
people  at  large  were  concerned.  His  name  was 
not  as  well  known,  except  in  a  limited  circle,  as 
that  of  many  a  boy  politician.  I  was  shown  a 
scrap-book  in  which  Mrs.  Sampson  has  kept  the 
notices  of  her  husband  for  years  past.  There 
were  perhaps  a  score  of  them,  all  short,  and  dry 
with  the  dates  and  duties  of  a  naval  man's 
'  record. '  I  think  his  picture  was  printed  twice 
in  the  newspapers  before  the  Spanish  war.  In 
a  single  July  day  he  became  famous  the  world 
over.  But  it  was  not  a  change  in  the  man  ; 
Sampson  was  as  great  in  January,  1898,  as  he 
was  in  July,  only  the  people  did  not  know  it." 


A  STUDY  OF  COLONEL  IN6ERS0LL. 

IN  the  September  Bookman  Prof.  Harry  Thurs- 
ton Peck  writes  on  Colonel  Ingersoll,  and 
begins  by  describing  that  most  dramatic  moment 
in  the  Republican  convention  of  1876,  when  **in 
the  midst  of  that  great  hall,  and  surrounded  by  a 
vast  assemblage  whose  tumultuous  shouts  were 
stilled  at  once  into  a  deathlike  silence.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  arose  to  bring  officially  before  the  dele- 
gates the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine.  The  mo- 
ment was  historic  ;  the  issues  were  profoundly 
vital  and  far-reaching  ;  the  prize  at  stake  was 
the  greatest  for  which  Americans  contend  ;  and 
before  the  orator  had  uttered  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences it  was  felt  instinctively  by  all  that  he  had 
risen  with  consummate  ease  and  perfect  power  to 
the  full  height  of  his  opportunity. 

**  Convention  oratory  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
the  standard  that  we  apply  to  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  or  Pitt  or  Webster.  It  is  essen- 
tially rhetorical  ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
to  sentiment,  to  pride,  to  loyalty,  to  prejudice; 
it  is  not  directed  to  the  intellectual  faculties  at 
all.  Yet,  in  its  way,  it  may  still  be  fine  and 
worthy  of  an  intelligent  admiration  even  when 
read  over  afterward  in  cold  blood  and  without 
the  thrilling  accompaniment  of  the  incarnate  pas- 
sion that  pierces  its  spoken  words  with  fire  and 
follows  them  with  the  tempestuous  thunders  of  a 
sublimely  mad  enthusiasm.  All  oratory,  in  the 
end,  is  most  fairly  judged  by  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  utterance  ;  and  from  this 
standpoint  Colonel  Ingersoll's  short  speech  was 
almost  perfect  of  its  kind.  It  was  pure  rhetoric  ; 
yet  it  was  that  sublimated  rhetoric  which  is  not 
elaborated  in  the  closet,  but  which  gets  its  po- 
tency from  the  swift  inspiration  of  the  moment ; 
and  which  is  charged  with  electricity,  with  human 
feeling,  with  elemental  passion.  It  was  the  rhet- 
oric of  Corwin  and  not  the  rhetoric  of  Everett.  *' 


AS   A   PROFESSIONAL   ATHEIST. 

<<It  is,  indeed,  as  a  professional  atheist  that 
Colonel  Ingersoll  is  destined  to  be  now  remem- 
bered. The  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Blaine,  to 
which  he  had  at  first  attached  himself,  were 
shipwrecked  in  the  cataclysm  of  1884  ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  between  the  two  men  there  finally 
arose  a  coolness  verging  on  dislike.  Moreover, 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  spite  of  his  first  strikingly 
dramatic  effort,  never  added  to  his  reputation  as 
a  political  orator  ;  of  late  years  he  let  that  reputa- 
tion slowly  die.  As  a  jury  lawyer  his  services 
were  always,  in  request,  yet  he  never  stood  out  in 
conspicuous  preeminence  above  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  It  was,  in  the  end, 
entirely  as  an  agnostic  and  as  a  public  opponent 
of  all  Christian  teaching  that  men  came  to  think 
of  him,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  this  aspect  of  his 
career  that  his  life  and  influence  demand  of  us  a 
careful  estimate." 

On  this  aspect  of  Ingersoll's  career  Professor 
Peck  dwells,  and  has  nothing  pleasant  to  say  of 
his  subject.  He  calls  to  mind  that  Colonel  Inger- 
soll was  no  thinker  nor  scholar,  and  thinks  that 
his  influence  over  his  auditors  was  due  to  arts 
resembling  those  of  the  demagogue.  Nor  does 
Professor  Peck  think  that  Ingersoll  was  justified 
by  any  intensity  of  conviction  in  his  attempts  to 
shake  the  faith  of  others. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  HEUREAUX. 

THE  September  National  Magazine^  of  Boston, 
shows  again  the  energy  and  timeliness  of  the 
conductors  of  that  periodical  by  printing  a  sketch 
of  President  Heureaux,  the  late  ruler  of  Santo 
Domingo,  by  Senor  Francis  L.  Willis.  This 
writer  describes  his  subject  as  a  dictator  whose 
supreme  trait  was  courage — one  who  would  enter 
a  camp  of  plotters  and  defy  them.  His  methods 
were  summary  in  the  extreme.  If  a  man  was 
reported  to  have  accused  him  of  tyrannical  con- 
duct the  rebellious  subject  would  usually  be 
taken  out  and  promptly  shot  by  the  guards.  He 
gave  magnificent  state  balls  once  or  twice  a  year, 
where  the  half-breeds  and  negroes  mixed  freely 
together  and  where  the  women  appeared  with 
Worth  gowns  from  Paris.  His  policemen  were 
at  the  same  time  soldiers,  and  the  whole  island 
was  full  of  soldiers.  His  fortifications  were  well 
supplied  with  modern  artillery,  and  the  Santo 
Domingo  navy  consisted  of  three  gunboats  with 
the  latest  armaments,  something  like  our  cruiser 
Montgomery.  He  kept  one  boat  continually 
moored  at  the  entrance  of  his  secret  passage 
from  the  palace,  through  which  he  could  reach 
the  boat  and  escape  in  the  event  of  an  uprising. 
Senor  Willis  savs  : 
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"  The  palace,  where  I  first  met  President 
Heureaux,  is  an  old  rectangular  stone  building, 
two  stories  in  height,  inclosing  a  court  supported 
by  sbambiing  pillars.  On  the  outside  a  veranda 
extends  llie  entire  length.  At  the  large  arched 
doorway  two  sleepy  sohiiers  stand,  clad  in  blue 
with  red  stripes  down  their  trousers,  and  wearing 
boots — the  latter  an  important  distinction  from 
the  neighboring  Haitian  soldiers  who  are  bare- 
foot. 

"On  my  first  visit  to  the  president  I  met  him 
in  his  plainly  furnished  ofiico,  just  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  on  the  second  floor,  wljoining  those 
occupied  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet ;  all  easily 
accessible  from  a  balcony  whioh  extends  around 
the  court.  I  found  awaiting  nio  an  herculean 
negro,  six  feet  four  inches  in  lieight,  whose  keen 
piercing  eyes  seemed  to  road  my  very  ihonglits, 
and  above  all  to  ask,  '  Well !  what  favor  do  you 
want  of  me?'  1  must  say  that  I  was  by  no 
means  at  ease,  and  my  fii-st  impulse  was  to  leave 

AS    ABSOLUTE    RVLEH. 

"  However,  he  was  most  polite  and  tried  four 
European  languages  upon  me  before  my  dumb 
English  tongue  could  respond  to  his  greeting. 
I  was  soon  aware  he  was  thoroughly  posted  on 
current  affairs  and  had  surmised,  from  the  news- 
paper report,  tlie  purport  of  my  visit  before  I 
could  relate  it.  It  was  very  evident  that  he 
kepi  every  one  at  a  distance,  had  no  confidants, 
and  trusted  no  one — in  fact  he  seemed  a  ruler 
who  assumed  absolute  power. 

■'Strong,  handsome  as  a  typical  black  man 
can  be,  without  the  ordinary  vices  of  drinking 
and  smoking,  but  preserving  one  or  more  serag- 
lios in  various  parts  of  his  little  empire,  ready  to 
siay  without  mercy,  and  still,  in  a  way,  honest 
in  his  belief  and  generous  to  strangers — such 
was  the  man  as  I  knew  him.  He  granted  my 
request  readily,  and  I  met  him  uiany  times  there- 
after. In  these  interviews  he  often  expressed 
this  sentiment :  '  It  is  impossible  to  govern  these 
t)eople  as  you  govern  in  the  United  States. 
The  black  man  can  only  l)e  ruled  by  fear  and  the 
half-breed  is  even  more  treacherous.'  Certainly 
my  own  experience  of  both  Haitian  and  Santo 
Domingan  life  leads  me  to  accept  his  conclu- 
sions, although  the  means  he  chose  to  employ 
may  seem  murderous  and  barbaric  in   the   ex- 

This  writer  says  that  the  salvation  for  the  na- 
tives of  Sftnto  Domingo  can  only  come  through 
American  civilization  ;  otherwise  they  are  rot- 
ting away,  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  losing  all 
the  ordinary  habits  and  ambitions  of  the  human 
being.     There  is  very  little  indication  of  the  or 


dinary  sympathies  and  kindliness  of  hanuui  m- 
turo.     The  children  go  about  naked  until  niBev 

ten  years  of  age,  and  licentiousness  is  ei^Bf 
away  all  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
And  yet  the  people  are  more  cleanly  and  honw 
than  in  most  of  the  countries  in  the  West  Indici 


SHALL  WE  GIVE  UP  THE  TWO-PARTY  STSTEIl 

TTIK  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  Prd, 
William  P.  Trent,  contributes  to  the  cnr- 
ront  numl«r  of  that  able  quarterly  a  suggeetin 
discussion  of  '■  Ocjsmopolitanism  and  Fartisu- 
ship,"  in  which  he  exposes  the  deficiencies  of  th 
two-party  system  as  applied  in  our  political  life 
and  proposes  as  a  substitute  the  so-called  grmqi 
system.  His  article  is  the  more  significant  is 
so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  jnoden 
opinion  in  the  South. 

Professor  Trent  admits  that  the  party  system 
worked  well  onc<^  both  in  England  and  tl» 
United  States.  As  long  as  political  questioni 
pi-operly  so  called — I'.e. ,  questions  about  forms ol 
government,  popular  lil>erty,  etc. — were  the  only 
questions  in  debate,  a  man  was  able  to  allv  him- 
self with  a  party  which  did  not  receive  his  entin 
approval  and  to  vote  with  that  party  year  after 
year  without  abandoning  his  individual  prin- 
ciples, l)ecause  that  party,  on  the  whole,  bronght 
him  step  by  step  nearer  his  ideal.  ' '  Can  a  buu 
do  this  in  America  to-day?"  aaks  Profeawr 
Trent.     His  answer  is  in  the  negative. 


"Political  questions  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
term  play  little  part  among  us  now.  The  ImI 
great  political  question  that  coufronted  na  «ii 
settled  by  war  a  generation  ago.  From  Mmm 
to  Texas  there  is  a  practical  unanimity,  reganllCH 
of  party,  about  the  cardinal  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government.  The  questions  that  Con/n 
us  are  social  and  economic.  It  is  true  thi 
the  South  there  is  a  socio-political  r|iiOBtion  0 
cerning  the  suffrage,  but  this,  welrust,  is  beiBl 
settled,  and  when  it  is  settled  we  bIlhII  be  tn  liH 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Tli 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  consistently  to  act  v 
either  of  two  great  parties,  because  our  class  a 
economic  interests  cannot  easily  he  grouped  1 
one  of  two  ways — certainly  not  with  the 
mum  of  advantage. 

"  Our  interests  will  be  those  of  ihe  groutl  | 
men  who.ae  circumstances  are  similar  to  onrow 
We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  draw  close  lo  thi 
mm  that  we  may  protect  our  common  interc 
Already  our  agriculturists  and  our  laboring  i 
have  organized  into  groups  which,       '  " 
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have  not  been  able  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
major  parties  as  yet,  are  surely,  if  slowly,  disin- 
tegrating them.  Other  groups  will  be  formed 
in  time — indeed  exist  to-day — for  the  capitalists 
work  together,  and  so  do  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions,  even  though  the  latter  call 
themselves  independents  and  lack  coherent  or. 
ganization.  Such  would  be  the  course  of  our 
political  development  in  all  probability,  even  if 
things  were  working  smoothly  to-day,  but  the 
present  confused  state  of  politics  will  inevitably 
hasten  the  consummation  described.  Our  two 
great  parties,  having  no  logical  basis  of  division, 
have  naturally  floundered  frightfully,  and  have 
cast  about  blindly  for  some  plank  in  the  shape  of 
an  effective  issue  that  would  float  them.  Thus 
it  is  that  they  have  deluded  the  people  into  voting 
on  questions  of  the  currency,  which  ought  to  be 
handled  by  experts  alone,  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
have  dragooned  many  voters  into  supporting 
tariffs,  pensions,  and  other  such  abuses  in  which 
they  have  no  positive  interest.  The  result  has 
been  that  an  intelligent  man  can  scarcely  cast  a 
vote  to-day  in  this  country  without  violating  a 
principle  or  supporting  a  cause  he  reprobates.'' 


<<  SEMI- SOCIALISM. 


n 


Professor  Trent  predicts  the  dominance  of 
**  semi -socialism '*  as  the  great  governmental 
force  of  the  future  and  that  the  group  system 
will  be  found  to  harmonize  with  this  force  better 
than  the  two-party  system. 

*<  Semi -socialism  implies  the  same  strong  ex- 
ecutive head,  the  same  powerful  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, the  same  permanent  commissions  and 
courts  and  boards,  and  finally  the  same  criticising 
and  restraining  legislature  or  Congress,  strong 
only  in  a  negative  way  through  the  proportional 
power  of  each  group  to  be  placated  or  through 
the  combined  power  of  two  or  more  groups 
joined  to  resist  an  unjust  and  unwise  measure,  as 
are  implied  by  the  group  system  as  it  is  under- 
.  stood  to-day.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that 
neither  semi -socialism  nor  the  group  system  can 
be  in  reality  subversive  of  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  people,  if  the  people  is  alert  and  vigorous. 
The  socialism  of  the  future  may  prove  dangerous, 
and  the  group  system  as  it  exists  in  France  and 
Germany  to-day  may  actually  lead  to  confusion  ; 
but  in  neither  case  should  we  blame  the  govern- 
mental system  before  examining  how  far  the 
people  has  done  its  duty.  Hence  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  those  conscientious  Americans 
who  tell  us  that  they  are  party  men  and  continue 
such  in  spite  of  the  iniquities  of  their  party,  be- 
cause they  believe  party  government  to  be  better 
than  a  confused  group  system. 

<<  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  group 


system  should  introduce  confusion,  in  spite  of  its 
complexity.  We  have  adapted  ourselves  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  trade  and  commerce  ; 
why  should  we  not  to  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern government?  It  is  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  man  who  remains  inside  a  party 
some  of  whose  actions  he  despises  countenances 
wrongdoing,  and  in  so  far  loses  in  moral  charac- 
ter and  moral  influence.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  if 
all  good,  true  men  would  not  only  withdraw  from 
corrupt  parties,  but  denounce  them,  the  glamour 
which  has  already  begun  to  vanish  from  politics 
would  completely  depart,  and  we  should  all  see 
— what  some  of  us  now  see — that  with  the  prac- 
tical settling  of  theological  and  sti'ictly  political 
questions,  with  the  lessening  of  dynastic  and 
territorial  incentives  to  war,  m  other  words,  with 
the  changed  nature  of  diplomacy,  the  art  of 
government  has  become  more  and  more  business- 
like in  its  character  and  requires  the  same  sort 
of  men  to  practice  it  as  those  to  whom  we  in- 
trust our  railroads  and  all  the  other  complex 
instrumentalities  and  institutions  of  modern  life. 
To  take  the  glamour  out  of  politics  should  there- 
fore be  the  aim  of  all  intelligent  people.  We 
should  want  our  rulers  to  be  men  versed  in  the 
business  of  government,  and  should  give  them 
only  their  just  proportion  of  praise.  It  is  really 
ridiculous  to  escort  with  torchlight  processions 
men  whose  work  is  fortunately  beginning  to  call 
for  talents  by  no  means  exceptional.  But  when 
semi- socialism  or  the  group  system  comes,  we 
shall  see  plainly  what  the  two-party  system  has 
more  or  less  hidden  from  us,  that  politics  is  now- 
adays by  no  means  the  half  divine  calling  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it.  The  result  will, 
to  my  thinking,  be  almost  pure  gain." 


THE  TIME  ELEMENT  IN  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

IN  a  discussion  of  *  *  The  Time  Element  in 
Political  Campaigns  "  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  for  July,  Mr.  L.  G.  McConachie 
says  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  having  dif- 
ferent dates  for  the  elections  of  different  sets  of 
officers  : 

<  *  Separation  of  the  times  for  national.  State, 
and  municipal  action  will  relieve  Presidents  from 
sitting  down  at' feasts  with  keepers  of  city  gam- 
bling dens  and  Congressmen  from  campaigning 
with  bullet- headed  candidates  for  State  legisla- 
tures. It  will  remedy  that  interference  of  political 
issues  which  repudiates  a  President's  war  policy 
because  a  State  administration  has  been  mixed  up 
in  canal  frauds.  It  will  permit  the  average  cit- 
izen to  vote  with  his  next-door  neighbor  for 
municipal  ownership  without  encouraging  that 
neighbor's  tariff   or  monetary  views.     It    will 
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secure  individual  attention  for  eacli  of  the  three 
governments.  Three  distinct  types  of  healthy 
leadership  will  emerge.  The  clianipion  of  ex- 
panded commerce  will  not  in-ed  to  dash  with  tlift 
champion  of  buililing  and  loan  associations  or 
with  the  champion  of  clean  streets. 

AUVANTAUES    OF    BlMLl.TANKOUS    ACTION. 

"Time  uniformity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  grade — national,  State,  or  city — 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  within  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citizen  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
party  for  any  given  election.  Hy  making  the 
formation  of  slates  more  difficult,  it  encourages 
the  choice  of  candidates  on  jiersonal  rather  than 
on  geograpliical  grounds.  It  seciircs  equality  of 
opportunity  among  the  aspirants  for  each  office. 
The  unscrupulous  cannot  avail  themselves  of  snap 
methods.  The  still  hunt  that  unduly  lengthens 
the  campaign  backward  from  the  dection  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  contest  is  exalte<i  tfl  the 
free  plane  of  persuasion  and  reason.  All  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  hue  and  start  fair. 
'Party  harmony'  is  promoted,  since  Americans 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  fair  defeat.  Time  uni- 
formity secures  equality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  however  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  means,  they  arc  honestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  best  for  the  state.  Each  makes  the 
most  of  the  primary  and  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opponents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  States  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
'  moral  effect '  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment." 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  sugges- 
tions ;  he  proposes  that  there  be  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  officers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  oflicera  throughout  the  Union.  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  tlie  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  docs  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

"  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagination.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  municipal 
elections,  and  let  a  hundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time — what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  1  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries! What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  I  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
and  measuTM  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OF  MEXICO. 

IN  the  July  number  of  that   attractive  (Mi- 
fornia    magazine,    the    Luml   of    Stttuhim. 


Yaqui  Indians  in  fht 

After    reading  bw 

iiml    Iheir    home    "" 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  the  mna 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mexican  Got- 

ernment  so  much  trouble. 

The  writer  was  3ur[>rised  to  find  this  peop^ 
well    dressed  and  up  to   date    in  their    cooking 

utensils,  agricultural  implements,  and  w 

"A  fine  modern  rifle  stood  i 
the  first  house  I  entered.      All  the  family  i 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  little  giris  i 
neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  dnii^si's     They  h 
come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.      ThoJ 
we   were  invited  to  dine  with  the  family, 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limitod  in  the  vilh 
Many  other  hnts  were  visited,  i 
cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  intelligeatfi 
I  had  beeu  led  to  expect  from  my  reading  «" 
the  Yaquis.      Both  men  and  women  are  abovi 
average  Mexican  in  height.      Many  a 
tall  and  all  well  proportioned.      Their  1 
are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing^  II 
noses  straight,  and  their  teeth   wliite  i      " 
The  carriage  of  a  Yiuiui  woman  would  f 
heart  of  a  Di  h  unqueachi 
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so  tall,  so  straight;  so  well  poised  is  the  entire 
figure,  especially  when  the  olla  is  placed  on  the 
head  on  returning  from  the  well  or  river.  The 
constant  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  head  pre- 
serves an  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
of  walking  is  performed  from  the  waist  down- 
ward— a  method  employed  by  the  Greeks  for 
beautifying  the  human  form  divine. 

**The  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sonora.  They  are  the  best  workmen 
in  the  republic,  commanding  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
Mexican  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a 
lazy  bone  in  the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peace- 
able, law-abiding  people  when  justly  treated. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  hunters, 
miners,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the 
nomad  instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any 
other  Indian  tribe." 

IN    WAR    AND    PEACE. 

Nevertheless  the  Yaquis  have  a  record  for 
fighting,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  know  to 
their  sorrow. 

*  <  When  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to 
redress  their  wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fast- 
ness they  could  no  more  be  conquered  than  the 
Scotsmen  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
government  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the 
Yaquis,  Tetabiate,  visited  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
to.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  took  place  at 
Ortiz,  a  military  station  near  Guaymas.  It  was 
an  impressive  sight,  with  hundreds  of  Indians, 
all  carrying  white  flags  bearing  the  word  paz 
(peace),  surrounding  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
Peinado.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
and  property  of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
should  be  held  sacred  within  his  domain,  and 
that  he  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
promised  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
certain  lands'  claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 
theirs  absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
they  should  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
by  Tetabiate,  and  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
Indians  who  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros." 

This  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
very  generally  believed  in  the  West  that  Mexi- 
can encroachments  on  the  Indians*  lands  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Yaquis  had  provocation  for  takin^c  the  war-path. 


MENELIK  AND  THE  ABYSSINIANS. 

IN  McClure's  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  *'  King  Menelik  and  His  People."  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

**Here  is  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

*<  Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  thin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
CaBsar's  time,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  white  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  his  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

*<A  country  of  lions  and  rugged  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  the  people  call  it,  not  Abyssinia, 
which  is  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  three  days  without  food, 
fighting  the  while  or  journeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains  ;  one  who  cares  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the  descent.  A 
cannon-shot  gives  signal,  and  forthwith  the 
firing  starts  far  down  the  line,  rolling  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  swells  into  a  roar  of  musketry 
about  the  Emperor  himself ;  then  dies  away  at 
the  further  side.  And  the  bullets  come  down 
upon  soldiers  or  citizens  as  may  be  ;  for  this  fir- 
ing, like  as  not,  takes  place  in  a  crowded  city. 

*  <  <  Would  it  not  be  wise,  your  majesty, '  asked 
a  French  traveler,  <  to  use  blank  cartridges  ? ' 
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secure  individual  attention  for  each  of  the  three 
governmente.  Three  distinct  typos  of  healthy 
leadership  will  emerge.  The  chaiiipidn  of  ex- 
panded coiiimerce  will  not  need  to  clasji  with  thn 
champion  of  biiililing  and  loan  associations  or 
■with  the  champion  of  clean  sti'eets. 


"Time  uniformity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  Hrade — national,  Stale,  or  city — 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  witliin  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citizen  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
party  for  any  given  election.  I!y  making  the 
formation  of  slates  moi'e  difficult,  it  encourages 
the  choic<!  of  candidates  on  personal  rather  than 
on  geographical  gronnds.  It  stK^ures  equality  of 
opportuuiiy  aniong  the  aspirants  fur  each  oSice. 
The  unscrupulous  cannot  avail  th(! nisei vea  of  snap 
methods.  The  still  hunt  that  unduly  lengtjicns 
the  campaign  backward  from  theelecion  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  conti  st  is  e\aiti,d  to  the 
free  plane  of  persuasion  and  reason  Vll  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  hue  and  start  fair. 
'  Party  harmony  '  is  promoted,  suice  Americans 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  fair  defeat  Time  uni- 
formity secures  equality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  however  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  means,  they  are  lionestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  best  for  the  state.  Each  makes  the 
most  of  the  primary  and  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opptonents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  Stales  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
'moral  eflect'  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment. " 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  suggea- 
tioDs  ;  be  proposes  that  there  be  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  officers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  officers  throughout  the  Union.  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  tiie  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  does  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

"  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagiaation.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  municipal 
elections,  and  let  a  hundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time — what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  I  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries I  What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  I  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
and  meaauiee  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OP  MEXICO. 

the  July  numlier  of   that    attract! 


Cili- 


l.aiul    of    Su/uhii. 

gives  an  account  of  a  reoni 
'  of  liie  Yaqui   Indians  in  tht 

Mexico.  After  reading  he 
-   V,„|u.s  , 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  the  aaina 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mexican  Got- 
ernment  so  mucli  trouble. 

The  writer  was  surju-ised  to  find  this  peop« 
well  dressed  and  up  to  date  in  their  cookmg 
utensils,  agricultural  implementa,  and  weapou, 

•'A  fine  modern  ride  stood  in  the  comerof 
the  first  house  I  entered.      All  the  family  ^ 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  little  girls  \. 
neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  dresses     They  had  M 
come  from  church,   it  being  Sunday.      TTmw 
we   were  invited   to  dine  with  tlie  family, . 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limited  in  the  villi 
Many  other  huts  were  visited,  and  all  weieflj 
cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  intelligent  ti 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  my  reading  a" 
the  Yaquis.      Both  men  and  women  are  a' 
average  Mexican  in  height.      Mi 
tall  and  all  well  proportioned.      Their  i 
are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  pierci 
noses  straight,  and  their  teeth  white  i 
The  carriage  of  a  Yaqui  woman  would  4 
heart  of  a  Delsartean  with  anqueact 
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,11,  so  straight;  so  well  poised  is  the  entire 
e,  especially  when  the  oUa  is  placed  on  the 
on  returning  from  the  well  or  river.  The 
ant  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  head  pro- 
is  an  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
liking  is  performed  from  the  waist  down- 
— a  method  employed  by  the  Greeks  for 
bifying  the  human  form  divine. 
The  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  popu- 
i  of  Sonora.  They  are  the  best  workmen 
le  republic,  commanding  from  10  to  20 
sent,  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
can  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a 
bone  in  the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peace- 
law-abiding  people  when  justly  treated. 
I  time  immemorial  they  have  been  hunters, 
rs,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the 
,d  instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any 
Indian  tribe." 

IN    WAR    AND    PEACE. 

)vertheles8  the  Yaquis  have  a  record  for 
ng,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  know  to 
sorrow. 

When  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to 
88  their  wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fast- 
they  could  no  more  be  conquered  than  the 
men  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
.Timent  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
ig  the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the 
ition  of  President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the 
.is,  Tetabiate,  visited  the  City  of  Mexico, 
B  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
The  signing  of  the  treaty  took  place  at 
,  a  military  station  near  Guaymas.  It  was 
ipressive  sight,  with  hundreds  of  Indians, 
irrying  white  flags  bearing  the  word  paz 
b),  surrounding  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
kdo.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
property  of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
d  be  held  sacred  within  his  domain,  and 
he  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
aws  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
ised  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
n  lands' claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 
i  absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
should  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
3ans.  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
jtabiate,  and  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
ns  who  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
ierra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros." 
is  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
resent  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  are 
illy  understood  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  in  the  West  that  Mexi- 
ncroachments  on  the  Indians'  lands  lay  at 
)ot  of  the  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
is  had  provocation  for  taking?  the  war-path. 


MENELIK  AND  THE  ABTSSINIANS. 

IN  McClures  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  '*  King  Menelik  and  His  People.*'  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

**Here  is  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

*<  Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  thin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
Caesar's  time,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  white  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  his  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

*  <  A  country  of  lions  and  rugged  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  the  people  call  it,  not  Abyssinia, 
which  is  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  three  days  without  food, 
fighting  the  while  or  journeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains  ;  one  who  cares  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the  descent.  A 
cannon-shot  gives  signal,  and  forthwith  the 
firing  starts  far  down  the  line,  rolling  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  swells  into  a  roar  of  musketry 
about  the  Emperor  himself ;  then  dies  away  at 
the  further  side.  And  the  bullets  come  down 
upon  soldiers  or  citizens  as  may  be  ;  for  this  fir- 
ing, like  as  not,  takes  place  in  a  crowded  city. 

*<  '  Would  it  not  be  wise,  your  majesty, '  asked 
a  French  traveler,  <  to  use  blank  cartridges  ? ' 
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secure  indiyidual  attention  for  each  of  the  three 
governments.  Three  distinct  types  of  healthy 
leadership  will  emerge.  The  champion  of  ex- 
panded commerce  will  not  nfod  to  clash  witii  the 
champion  of  building  and  loan  associations  or 
with  the  champion  of  clean  streets. 


AOVAXTAGES    OF   f 


.NEOUS    ACTION. 


"Time  uniformity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  grade — national,  Wtate,  or  city- 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  within  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citizen  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
party  for  any  given  election.  Ry  making  the 
formation  of  slates  more  difficult,  it  encourages 
tlie  choice  of  candidates  on  personal  rather  than 
on  geographical  groiimis.  It  secures  equality  of 
opportunity  among  tlie  a.spirants  for  each  office. 
The  unscrupulous  cannot  avail  themselves  of  snap 
methods.  The  still  hunt  tliat  unduly  lengthens 
the  campaign  backward  from  the  election  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  contest  is  exalted  to  the 
free  plane  of  pei-suasion  and  reason.  All  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  line  and  start  fair. 
'Party  harmony'  is  promoted,  since  Americans 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  fair  defeat.  Time  uni- 
formity secures  equality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  however  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  means,  they  are  honestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  beat  for  the  state.  Each  makes  the 
most  of  the  primary  and  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opponents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  States  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
'  moral  effect'  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment." 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  su^es- 
tiona  ;  he  proposes  that  there  be  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  ofEcers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  officers  throughout  the  Union,  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  the  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  does  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

"  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagination.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  mimicipal 
elections,  and  let  a  hundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time — what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  1  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries 1  What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  !  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
*nd  meaBures  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OP  MEXICO. 

IN  tlie  July  numlH^r  «t    that    attractive  Cit 
f.-niia    mafiiiz-in.-.    th.;    Land    of   8mA» 
.I'jMna  i;ranville  gives  an  account  of  ft  re«c 
isit  tu  the  hiime  of  the  Yaqui   Indians  in  tk 
>It'.\ico.       After    reading  he 
ViiquiK  and    tlifir   home  E 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  the  mm 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mezioan  Got 
ernnient  so  mncli  trouble. 

The  writer  was  surprised  to  find  this  pw^ 
well  dressed  and  up  to  date  in  their  «n«fcii^ 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  and  weapooL 

•'A  fine  modern  rifle  stood  in  the  oonnro 
the  first  house  I  entered.  All  \.\\v  family  wm 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  littlt-  girlg  « 
neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  dresses  They  hadh 
come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.  Tiuil 
we  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  family  j 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limited  iu  the  y'" 

Many  other  huts  were  visited,  and  all   ■ ^ 

cleaner  and  tlieir  occupants  more  iritelligoai(( 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  my  reading  •" 
the  Yaquis.  Both  men  and  womun  are  abov»9 
average  Mexican  in  height.  Many  a 
tall  and  all  well  proportioned.  Their  1„ 
are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing  L 
noses  straight,  and  their  teeth  white  as  ivt. 
The  carriage  of  a  Yaqui  woman  would  8»  j 
heart  of  a  Delsartean  with  unqaenobat^ 
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*  so  tall,  so  straight;  so  well  poised  is  the  entire 
r  figure,  especially  when  the  olla  is  placed  on  the 
«!  head  on  returning  from  the  well  or  river.  The 
j*  constant  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  head  pre- 
B  serves  an  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
:  of  walking  is  performed  from  the  waist  down- 
ward— a  method  employed  by  the  Greeks  for 
beautifying  the  human  form  divine. 

''The  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sonora.  They  are  the  best  workmen 
in  the  republic,  commanding  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
Mexican  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a 
lazy  bone  in  the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peace- 
able, law-abiding  people  when  justly  treated. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  hunters, 
miners,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the 
nomad  instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any 
other  Indian  tribe." 

IN    WAR    AND    PEACE. 

Nevertheless  the  Yaquis  have  a  record  for 
fighting,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  know  to 
their  sorrow. 

*  *  When  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to 
redress  their  wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fast- 
ness they  could  no  more  be  conquered  than  the 
Scotsmen  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
government  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the 
Yaquis,  Tetabiate,  visited  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
to.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  took  place  at 
Ortiz,  a  military  station  near  Guaymas.  It  was 
an  impressive  sight,  with  hundreds  of  Indians, 
all  carrying  white  flags  bearing  the  word  paz 
(peace),  surrounding  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
Peinado.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
and  property  of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
should  be  held  sacred  within  his  domain,  and 
that  he  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
promised  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
certain  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 
theirs  absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
they  should  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
by  Tetabiate,  and  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
Indians  who  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros." 

This  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
very  generally  believed  in  the  West  that  Mexi- 
can encroachments  on  the  Indians'  lands  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Yaquis  had  provocation  for  taking?  the  war -path. 


MENELIK  AND  THE  ABTSSINIANS. 

IN  McClure's  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  '*  King  Menelik  and  His  People.*'  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

**Here  is  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

*<  Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  thin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
CaBsar's  time,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  white  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  his  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

*<A  country  of  lions  and  rugged  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  the  people  call  it,  not  Abyssinia, 
which  is  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  three  days  without  food, 
fighting  the  while  or  journeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains  ;  one  who  cares  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the  descent.  A 
cannon-shot  gives  signal,  and  forthwith  the 
firing  starts  far  down  the  line,  rolling  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  swells  into  a  roar  of  musketry 
about  the  Emperor  himself ;  then  dies  away  at 
the  further  side.  And  the  bullets  come  down 
upon  soldiers  or  citizens  as  may  be  ;  for  this  fir- 
ing, like  as  not,  takes  place  in  a  crowded  city. 

**  *  Would  it  not  be  wise,  your  majesty, '  asked 
a  French  traveler,  <  to  use  blank  cartridges  ? ' 
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secure  individual  attention  for  each  of  the  three 
governments.  Three  distinct  types  of  healthy 
leadership  will  emerge.  The  champinii  of  ex- 
panded commerce  will  not  need  to  clash  wilii  the 
champion  of  building  and  loan  associations  or 
with  the  champion  of  clean  streets. 

ADVAN'TAUCS   OV    SIMUi.TANKOL'S    ACTION. 

"Time  uiiitonnity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  grade — national,  State,  or  city — 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  within  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citizen  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
party  for  any  given  election.  By  making  the 
formation  of  slates  more  difiicull,  it  encourages 
the  choice  of  candidates  on  personal  rather  than 
on  geographical  grounds.  It  secures  equality  of 
opportunity  among  the  aspirants  for  each  office. 
The  unscrupulous  cannotavail  themselves  of  snap 
methods.  The  still  hunt  that  unduly  lengthens 
the  campaign  backward  from  the  election  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  contest  is  exalted  to  the 
free  plane  of  persuasion  and  reason.  All  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  line  and  start  fair. 
'Party  harmony'  is  promoted,  since  Americans 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  fair  defeat.  Time  uni- 
formity secures  equality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  however  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  means,  they  are  honestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  best  for  the  state.  Each  makes  the 
moat  of  the  primary  and  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opponents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  States  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
•  moral  effect '  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment." 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  sugges- 
tions ;  he  proposes  that  there  he  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  ofEcers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  ofBcers  throughout  the  Union.  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  the  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  does  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

"  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagination.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  municipal 
elections,  and  let  a  liundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time — what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  I  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries I  What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  1  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
and  meuuree  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OF  MEXICO. 

the  July  niiiulKT  of  that  attractive  Cit 
fornia  muga/.inc,  the  Laiiil  of  >9ttm«Uh 
<na  dranvilk'  gives  an  account  of  a  reea: 

to  the  home  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  tir 

of  Sonora,    Mir.vico.       After    reading  k 

'ipiiori   of  i1i<>    Viiqins  tind    titeir   home  ^ 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  ai«  the  ■■ 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mexican  Got 

ernment  so  much  trouble. 

The  writer  was  surprised  to  find  tfaia  p«^ 
well    dressed  and  up  to   date    in  their   <wwfVi'« 

utensils,  agricultural  implements,  and  we^ioi& 
"  y\  fine  modern  rifle  stood  in  the  oorBBTl 
the  first  house  I  entered.  All  x\\i-  fainiJy  wqi 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  little  girls  mH 
neat,  lace-trimined  calico  dresses  They  hadSf 
come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.  I'^cw 
we  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  fwailj, 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limited  in  the  vuhl 
Many  other  huts  were  visited,  and  all  ■ 
cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  jntollig 
1  had  been  led  to  expect  from  my  readinjp  a 
the  Yaquis.  Both  men  and  v-omen  are  aboTvfl 
average  Mexican  in  height.  Many  are  evtf  ' 
tall  and  all  well  proportioned.  Tlieip  \ 
are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing,  L 
noses  straight,  and  their  tei?th  white  aa  iv* 
The  carriage  of  a  Yaqui  woman  would  fln  \ 
heart  of  a  DeUartean  with  unquenohabl*  t 
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^  so  tall,  so  straight j  so  well  poised  is  the  entire 
s^  figure,  especially  when  the  olla  is  placed  on  the 
>    head  on  returning  from  the  well  or  river.     The 
i'  constant  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  head  pre- 
E    serves  an  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
r     of  walking  is  performed  from  the  waist  down- 
ward— a  method  employed   by  the  Greeks  for 
beautifying  the  human  form  divine. 

<*The  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sonora.  They  are  the  best  workmen 
in  the  republic,  commanding  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
Mexican  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a 
lazy  bone  in  the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peace- 
able, law-abiding  people  when  justly  treated. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  hunters, 
miners,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the 
nomad  instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any 
other  Indian  tribe." 

IN   WAR    AND    PEACE. 

Nevertheless  the  Yaquis  have  a  record  for 
fighting,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  know  to 
their  sorrow. 

<  *  When  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to 
redress  their  wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fast- 
ness they  could  no  more  be  conquered  than  the 
Scotsmen  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
government  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the 
Yaquis,  Tetabiate,  visited  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
to.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  took  place  at 
Ortiz,  a  military  station  near  Guaymas.  It  was 
an  impressive  sight,  with  hundreds  of  Indians, 
all  carrying  white  flags  bearing  the  word  paz 
(peace),  surrounding  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
Peinado.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
and  property  of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
should  be  held  sacred  within  his  domain,  and 
that  he  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
promised  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
certain  lands' claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 
theirs  absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
they  should  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
by  Tetabiate,  and  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
Indians  who  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros."  . 

This  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  p 
not  fully  understood  in  this  country,  though 
very  generally  believed  in  the  West  that 
can  encroachments  on  the  Indians'  lands 
the  root  of  the  trouble.     It  is  admitted  tl 
Yaquis  had  provocation  for  taking  the  i 


MENEUK  AND  THE  ABTSSINIANS. 

IN  McClure's  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  *♦  King  Menelik  and  His  People."  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

* '  Here  is  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

' '  Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  thin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
CsBsar's  time,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  white  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  his  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

<*A  country  of  lions  and  rugged  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  the  people  call  it,  not  Abyssinia, 
which  is  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  three  days  without  food, 
fighting  the  while  or  journeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains ;  one  who  cares  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the  descent.  A 
cannon-shot       i        signal,    and    forthwith    the 


firing  starts  f 
nearer,  unt.f 
t  the 
t 


e  line,  rolling  nearer  and 

to  a  roar  of  musketry 

i  ;  then  dies  away  at 

ue  bullets  come  down 

may  be  •,  for  this  fir- 

^owded  city. 

^esty,^  asked 
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secure  individual  attention  tor  each  of  the  three 
govemmeuta.  Three  distinct  types  of  healtliy 
leadership  wi!l  emerge.  Tlie  champion  of  ax- 
panded  commerce  will  not  need  to  clash  with  the 
champion  of  building  and  loan  associations  or 
with  the  champion  of  clean  streets. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    BIMULTANKOUS   ACTION. 

"  Time  uniformity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  grade — national,  State,  or  city — 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  within  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citizen  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
party  for  any  given  election.  By  making  the 
formation  of  slates  more  diificult,  it  encourages 
the  choice  of  candidates  on  [lersonal  rather  than 
on  geographical  grounds.  It  secures  equality  of 
opportuniiy  among  the  aspirants  for  each  office. 
The  unsci-upulous  cannot  avail  themselves  of  snap 
methods.  The  still  hunt  that  uuduly  lengthens 
the  campaign  backward  from  the  election  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  contest  is  exalted  to  the 
free  plane  of  persuasion  and  reason.  All  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  line  and  start  fair. 
'  Party  harmony  '  is  promoted,  since  Americana 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  [air  defeat.  Time  uni- 
formity secures  equality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  liowever  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  means,  lliey  are  honestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  best  for  the  stale.  Each  makes  the 
most  of  the  primary  and  ot  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opponents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  States  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
'  moral  effect '  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment." 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  sugges- 
tions ;  he  proposes  that  there  be  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  officers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  officers  throughout  the  Union.  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  the  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  does  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

' '  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagination.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  municipal 
elections,  and  let  a  hundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time — what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  I  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries I  What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  I  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
and  mewarea  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OP  MEXICO. 

[N  the  July  numlit^r  of  that  attractive  Cii 
fornia  maga/,int\  thi;  hand  of  Suniim 
.i-riiria  Ijranville  gives  an  account  of  a 
j.sit  to  tlie  hoiiK'  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  A 
tiitc  iif  Sonorn,  Mi:sico.  After  reading  k 
I   of  111.'    Viiqius  and    their  home  H 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  thp  biw 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mexican  (j« 
ernment  so  much  trouble. 

Tiie  writer  was  surprised  to  find  thia  pftOp- 
well  dressed  ami  up  to  date  in  tlieir  oooIhq 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  and  veUKML 

"A  fine  modern  rifle  stood  in  the  ogmntf 
the  first  house  I  entered.  All  the  family  H^ 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  little  ffiifew  ' 
neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  drosses  They  hw)  M 
come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.  11 
we  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  famif; 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limited  in  the  V 
Many  other  huts  were  visited,  and  all  \.__. 
cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  intolligwitlfl 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  my  reading  »' 
the  Yaquis.  Both  men  and  women  are  abond 
average  Mexican  in  height.  Many  are  extl< 
d  all  well  proportioned.  Their  i 
J,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing,  ( 
uusea  straight,  and  their  teeth  white  i 
The  carriage  of  a  Yaqui  woman  would  ftn  l! 
heart  of  a  DelsarteaQ  with  unquenchaUttV 
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BO  flfawgjtt,  SO  «)  O  pMaed  is  the  entire 
eepecially  iriien  th  olla  a  plmced  on  the 
a.  retaming  bom  the  well  or  river.  The 
nt  eurying  of  burdens  on  the  head  prv- 

•n  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
king  i^  ;  .  the  waist  down- 

— »  me-.L  .'  the  Greeks  for 

lying  iLv  i.i. ;,....,  .    ,i„  ■:  rine. 
'he  Yaqats  ar*  iLe  itiLkiione  of  the  pope - 

ot  Son<»».  They  an  ihe  beat  workmen 
iB  republic.  commiir''HiiL-  from  10  to  20 
MiL  higher  wagps  in  vjriay  localities  than 
•Ma  or  other  Iniiian  k'-.f.  There  is  not  a 
lODe  in  the  Yaqui  )->iy      They  are  a  peace- 

iaw-abtding   petiple    -sij-n   justly    treated. 

tine  imtuemo rial  tln^v  Litve  been  hunters, 
'S,  aod  tillers  of  the  ^oil.  They  have  the 
i  instinct  in  le^  de^Ttr-  liian  almost  any 

Indun  tribe." 


□a  WAB  i.si- 


i.*ve  a  record    for 
i.iihorities   know  to 


rertheleES  the  Yi 
n^,  BS  the  Mexi 
Borrow. 

Nhssa  oppressed  ihev  have  simpty  risen  to 
n  their  wrongs.  In  iln-ir  mountain  faat- 
tbef  4muld  no  more  >>e  i.'.aquered  than  the 
men  before  the  hiattl>y  '>;  liinnockbum.  The 
nintiDt  at  last  recogij-,/'-!  the  futility  of  con- 
ig'thestrngglc  lo  0'nipi--r  them,  and  at  the 
lUtM  of  PreeideM  Ihuz.  '.lie  old  chief  of  the 
is,  Tetobiate,  visii^a  iL-  City  of  Mesico, 
ittie  Cenns  of  a  Ireaty  -i  peace  were  agreed 
[  of  the  treaty  took  place  at 
y  station  near  'iuaymas.  It  was 
i  sight,  with  huiilreds  of  Indians, 
j[  white  flags  l^eanng  the  word  pai 
)),'mim>undiiig  the  oM  uhief  and  Colonel 
do.  TetAbiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
jroperty  of  all  ^I>>:i'iiT^s  and  foreigners 
i  be  Lfl'"!  .-.I'  •■•■'.  ■  .:■  his  domain,  and 
W  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
tWS  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
issd  OD  the  part  of  the  government  that 
it  Imds' claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 
i^pbsi^tely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
i^sjd  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
tas-  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
UUaJM,  sod  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
M  vho  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
iniB  Msdre  near  the  Rio  Aros." 
•  sctide  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
nSBOt  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  are 
itf  anderstood  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
^■Mnlly  believed  in  the  West  that  ileii- 
■awsdnpents  on  the  Indians'  lands  Isy  at 
ntoC  the  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
1*  hid  inoTOcation  for  takins  the  wsr-psth. 


■EMEUK  AKD  THE  ABTSSIHIANS. 

IS  MeClvr^s  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  '•  King  Menelik  and  His  People."  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

"Here  ie  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makee  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

"Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  tbin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
Cfesar's  lime,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  while  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  hia  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

' '  A  country  of  lions  and  mg{|;ed  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  ^e  people  call  it,  not  AbyssiDis, 
which  b  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  throe  days  without  food, 
Gghting  the  while  or  jonmeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains ;  one  who  ctiea  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifies  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  bat  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  stride  in  the  descent  A 
cannon-shot  gives  signal,  and  forthwith  the 
firing  starts  tie  down  the  line,  rolling  nearer  and 
nearer,  odHI  it  'elU  into  a  roar  of  mnskrtry 
about  the  then  dies  away  at 

the  further  aofr  Uets  come  down 

upon  .  <  be ;  for  this  fir- 

•Towd»     dty. 
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secure  individual  attention  for  each  of  tlie  three 
govemments.  Three  distinct  types  of  liealthy 
leadership  will  emerge.  The  champion  of  ex- 
panded commerce  will  not  need  to  clash  with  the 
champion  of  bnihiing  and  loan  associations  or 
with  the  champion  of  clean  streets. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    SlMrLTANEOUS    ACTION. 

"  Time  uniformity  of  action  in  each  separate 
governmental  grade — national,  State,  or  city — 
prevents  repeating  or  colonizing  within  each  party 
and  restricts  each  citi/.eu  to  the  caucus  of  but  one 
l>arty  for  anj'  given  election.  Uy  making  the 
formation  of  slates  more  difficult,  it  encourages 
tlie  choice  of  candidates  on  personal  ratJier  than 
on  geographical  grounds.  It  secures  equality  of 
opportunity  among  the  aspirants  fur  each  office. 
The  unscrupidous  cannot  avail  themselves  of  snap 
inotliods.  The  still  hunt  tliat  unduly  longtliens 
the  campaign  backward  from  the  election  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  The  contest  is  exalted  to  tho 
free  plane  of  persuasion  and  reason.  All  the  as- 
pirants must  come  to  the  line  and  start  fair. 
'  Party  harmony  '  is  promoted,  since  AmeHcans 
acquiesce  readily  in  a  fair  defeat.  Time  uni- 
formity secures  eqtiality  among  political  parties. 
Partisanship  loses  force  when  all  parties  act 
simultaneously.  They  feel  that,  however  much 
ihey  may  differ  as  to  means,  they  are  honestly 
aiming  for  the  same  end.  Each  cannot  ask  what 
rival  parties  have  declared,  and  therefore  must 
ask  what  is  best  for  the  state.  Each  makes  the 
most  of  the  primary  and  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  knows  not,  just  how  much  its  prospective 
opponents  are  making  of  them.  Time  uniformity 
secures  equality  of  opportunity  among  States  and 
among  counties.  The  unfair  leverage  of  the 
'  moral  effect '  vanishes.  Each  county  and  each 
State  follows  its  own  judgment," 

Mr.  McConachie  goes  further  in  his  sugges- 
tions ;  he  proposes  that  there  be  a  simultaneous 
choice  of  all  State  ofBcers  or  of  all  county  and 
city  officers  throughout  the  Union.  The  election 
of  mayors,  for  instance,  in  all  the  lake  cities  on 
a  single  day  would  have  the  same  effect  on  trade 
among  those  cities  as  does  the  keeping  by  them 
of  a  common  day  of  rest  in  each  week. 

"  The  coinciding  action  of  multitudes  of  elect- 
ors moves  the  patriotic  imagination.  Let  the 
legislator  devote  a  single  period  to  municipal 
elections,  and  let  a  hundred  great  cities  elect  at 
one  and  the  same  time—what  a  quickening  of 
civic  life  !  What  an  impulse  of  emulative  rival- 
ries I  What  a  gathering  of  scattered,  confused 
efforts  into  one  steady,  distinct  movement  I  " 

"  In  fine,  intelligent  planning  of  the  times  for 
political  action  may  do  much  to  place  both  men 
and  measuieB  upon  their  independent  merits." 


THE  YAQUI  INDIANS  OP  MEXICO. 

J  the  July  number  of  that  attractive  CJi 
fiirnia  inufxny.iw,  the  Lnnil  of  Sunthin 
■una  (jrauviJJe  gives  an  account  of  a  recd 
t  to  the  home  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  111 
o  of  Suiiora,  Mexico.  After  reading  btr 
::ri|iiiiiu  •<(  tlii>    Viiquis  iifkI    tlicir    home  Bfc 


one  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  tho  na 
Indians  who  are  now  causing  the  Mexican  Qo»- 
ernment  so  mucli  trouble. 

Tho  writer  was  surprised  to  find  this  peopSj 
well  dressed  and  up  to  date  in  their  coo]ni 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  and  WeapoWn 

"A  fine  modern  rifle  stood  in  the  oora^V 
the  first  house  I  entered.  All  the  famOTWl 
shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three  little  girwiP 
neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  dresses  They  badj 
come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.  TbM 
wo  wei-e  invited  to  dine  with  the  famiir, 
declined,  as  our  time  was  limiled  in  the  viD 
Many  ocher  huts  were  visited,  and  all  muii 
cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  intelligeat'i 
1  had  been  led  to  ex]>ect  from  my  reading  il,^ 
the  Yaquis.  Roth  men  and  women  are  aboVB' 
average  Mexican  in  height.  Many  are 
tall  and  all  well  proportioned.  Thair 
are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing,  tk 
noses  straight,  and  their  teeth  white  as  im 
The  carriage  of  a  Yaqui  woman  would  On  I 
heart  of  a  Delsutean  with  unqueuchable 
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11,  so  straight,  so  well  poised  is  the  entire 
>,  especially  when  the  olla  is  placed  on  the 
on  returning  from  the  well  or  river.  The 
mt  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  head  pre- 
3  an  erect  position  of  the  torso,  and  the  act 
Iking  is  performed  from  the  waist  down- 
— a  method  employed  by  the  Greeks  for 
ifying  the  human  form  divine. 
^he  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  popu.- 

of  Sonora.  They  are  the  best  workmen 
e  republic,  commanding  from  10  to  20 
ent.  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
jan  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a 
K)ne  in  the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peace- 
law-abiding   people   when   justly   treated. 

time  immemorial  they  have  been  hunters, 
s,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the 
1  instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any 
Indian  tribe." 

IN    WAR    AND    PEACE. 

^ertheless  the  Yaquis  have  a  record  for 
ag,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  know  to 
sorrow. 

Vhen  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to 
$s  their  wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fast- 
ihey  could  no  more  be  conquered  than  the 
nen  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
nment  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
g  the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the 
tion  of  President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the 
is,  Tetabiate,  visited  the  City  of  Mexico, 
I  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
The   signing  of   the   treaty  took   place   at 

a  military  station  near  Guaymas.  It  was 
ipressive  sight,  with  hundreds  of  Indians, 
rrying  white  flags  bearing  the  word  paz 
>),  surrounding  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
do.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life 
)roperty  of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
i  be  held  sacred  within  his  domain,  and 
le  and  his  people  would  uphold  and  obey 
iws  of  the  republic.  Colonel  Peinado 
sed  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
a  lands'  claimed  by  the  Indians  should  be 

absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
hould  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the 
ans.  The  treaty  has  never  been  violated 
tabiate,  and  he  caused  to  be  shot  several 
IS  who  killed  an  American  prospector  in 
erra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros."  . 
s  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
esent  insurrection,  the  causes  of  which  are 
lly  understood  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  in  the  West  that  Mexi- 
acroachments  on  the  Indians'  lands  lay  at 
ot  of  the  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
.8  had  provocation  for  taking?  the  war-path. 


MENELIK  AND  THE  ABTSSINIANS. 

IN  McClure's  for  September  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  an  exceedingly  readable  article 
on  **King  Menelik  and  His  People.*'  We  quote 
some  specially  interesting  paragraphs  : 

**Here  is  Menelik  of  Ethiopia,  victor  over 
Italian  regiments  with  Gatling  guns  and  smoke- 
less powder — a  homely,  pockmarked  man,  whose 
skin  is  black  ;  whose  hair  is  turning  white,  for 
he  has  passed  the  fifty-year  point ;  massive  in 
chest,  strong  in  tread  (though  of  a  clumsy  gait), 
with  keen,  restless  eyes  under  threatening  brows 
— a  warrior  in  mien  and  build,  as  in  fact.  There 
is  much  of  contradiction  in  Menelik,  for  tradition 
makes  him  a  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Solomon 
and  Sheba's  Queen,  and  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of 
the  Jew  ;  straight  nose  and  thick  lips,  sternness 
of  glance,  with  kindness  in  the  smile,  a  fighter 
and  a  patriarch,  a  Christian  king  in  Africa. 

*<  Let  no  one  think  of  this  man  as  a  ruler  of 
negroes ;  say  rather  a  ruler  of  dark-skinned 
Romans,  some  many  shades  lighter  than  himself, 
with  classic  cut  of  features,  high  brows,  thin 
lips,  straight  hair,  a  purer  type  by  far  than  Men- 
elik himself,  who  shows  a  mingling  of  races 
wherefrom,  it  may  be,  comes  his  strength. 
These  Ethiopians  wear  the  garment  worn  in 
CaBsar's  time,  their  chemma  being  quite  the  Ro- 
man toga  in  form  and  way  of  draping.  They  go 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  though  some  bind 
their  brows  with  a  white  turban,  and  barefooted  ; 
that  is,  all  save  Menelik,  who  alone  in  the  realm 
has  taken  to  European  shoes  and  European  hat 
— symbols,  one  may  believe,  of  his  friendliness 
to  Western  innovations. 

*  *  A  country  of  lions  and  rugged  men  this 
Ethiopia,  as  the  people  call  it,  not  Abyssinia, 
which  is  a  disparaging  word  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  An  Ethiopian  worthy  to  wear  in  battle 
the  lion's  skin  that  Menelik  gives  to  the  bravest 
must  be  one  who  can  go  three  days  without  food, 
fighting  the  while  or  journeying  over  deserts  and 
mountains  ;  one  who  cares  nothing  for  pain  or 
death.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  men,  after 
battle  or  warlike  maneuvers,  to  squat  down  on 
the  ground  in  long  line  and  fire  their  rifles  in  the 
air,  barrels  up,  butts  between  the  knees ;  no 
blank  cartridges  here,  but  balls  that  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  strike  in  the  descent.  A 
cannon-shot  gives  signal,  and  forthwith  the 
firing  starts  far  down  the  line,  rolling  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  swells  into  a  roar  of  musketry 
about  the  Emperor  himself  ;  then  dies  away  at 
the  further  side.  And  the  bullets  come  down 
upon  soldiers  or  citizens  as  may  be  ;  for  this  fir- 
ing, like  as  not,  takes  place  in  a  crowded  city. 

**  *  Would  it  not  be  wise,  your  majesty, '  asked 
a  French  traveler,  *  to  use  blank  cartridges  ? ' 
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"  '  Wliy  so?'  asked  Menelik. 

"'It  would  economize  rifle-balls  and  save 
life.' 

"  ■  I  do  not  mind  losing  a  few  rifle-balls,  if  it 
makes  my  people  despise  tJiem.' 

"Tlie  Italians  found  at  Adowa  wliat  these 
Menelik  soldiers  think  of  rifle-balls  ;  saw  them 
come  bounding  on  in  the  charge,  pierced  through 
and  tlirough  with  Mauser  bullets,  and  go  on 
fighting  ;  saw  ihe  Emperor  himself  toward  the 
close  rusii  in  waving  his  sword,  and  kill  with  his 
own  hands.  The  Abyssinians  (to  use  the  accept- 
ed word)  go  into  battle  with  modern  rifles,  and 
know  how  to  use  them  ;  but  iu  the  heat  of  action 
their  spirit  is  to  throw  these  down  and  come  at 
the  enemy  man  to  man  with  saber  and  shield. 
Each  one  carries  on  bis  left  arm  a  convex  buck- 
ler made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  so  thick  and 
tough  that  often  a  swift-flying  projectile  is  de- 
flected byit.  Of  21,000men,  blacks  and  whites, 
who  fought  in  this  battle  on  the  Italian  side, 
about  1,000  escaped,  about  3,000  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  killed. 

"And  at  Amba  alagui,  which  preceded  their 
final  disaster,  the  Italians  found  out  what  it 
means  to  fight  an  army  that  knows  not  shoes, 
but  comes  at  you  in  your  fortified  place  with  per- 
fect feet,  with  toes  that  can  grip  and  cling.  The 
Italians  were  on  a  hill  rising  from  a  plateau,  im- 
pregnable, as  they  supposed,  on  three  sides,  and 
guarded  on  the  fourth  by  strong  artillery. 
Against  these  cannon  the  black  men  would  hurl 
themselves,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  them  ; 
so  reasoned  the  Europeans,  but  counted  without 
black  feet ;  for  what  the  Abyssinians  did  was  to 
take  the  hill  from  the  rear,  straight  up  the  preci- 
pice, doing  this  stealthily,  so  as  to  give  no  alarm. 
And  when  enough  of  them  had  gained  the  van- 
tage ground  behind,  they  swept  down  like  a 
wave  upon  the  Italians,  and  the  day  was  won." 

APPLIED  SOCIALISM. 

REMARKABLY  interesting,  and  even  use- 
ful from  the  practical  philanthropist's 
point  of  view,  are  two  articles  published  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  in  one  of 
which  M.  Lef^vre  gives  a  concise  and  accurate 
account  of  the  Paris  Assistance  Publtque,  while 
in  the  other  M.  Hal^vy  describes  the  Belgian 
workhouses. 

THE   FRENCn    "ASSISTANCE   PDBLIQUE. " 

As  most  people  interested  in  this  class  of  sub- 
ject are  aware,  the  French  Lave,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  "poor  law,"  and  almost  everything  is 
done  through  the  agency  of  private  charity, 
which,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  asylums  and 
hospitals  managed  by  the  great  religious  orders, 


notably  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  tha 
Sisters  of  Cliarity,  and  so  on,  or  of  the  dote 
system  organined  Ijy  gi-oups  of  wealthy  French- 
men and  Kiencliwoni'm,  are  not  iD  any  sense 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  The  only  organ- 
ization which  in  any  way  i-ccalls  the  Bnglish  poor- 
law  system  is  the  Asm'slanci:  Publtque,  which  ii, 
periiaps,  the  most  unpopular  form  of  phiUo- 
thropy  ever  devised,  and  is  widely  believed  bj 
all  classes  to  be  managed  in  an  utterly  iocoin- 
petent,  if  not  dishonest,  manner.  M.  Lefdvre 
holds  a  brief  for  the  Assistance  Pablique,  and  be 
says  that  in  spite  of  what  is  generally  believed, 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  work  on  aa  ex- 
tremely limited  income.  In  each  quarter  of 
Paris  is  established  one  or  more  bureaux  det 
bien/aieance,  to  which  all  tlie  pour  of  the  locali^ 
have  a  kind  of  a  right  to  apply,  not  only  when 
they  are  starving  and  penniless,  but  for  letten 
admitting  them  to  the  public  hospitals,  for  a 
doctor  on  the  eve  of  a  confinement,  and  for  ad- 
mission to  the  public  asylums. 

The  funds  are  not  raised  by  any  direct  or  in- 
direct taxation,  but  the  municipality  of  Paris 
doles  out  each  year  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
Assistance  Pablique,  while  a  certain  number  of 
eccentric  individuals,  who  have  nothing  better  to 
do  with  their  money,  and  who  distrust  the  many 
active  forms  of  private  charity,  leave  the  or^jui- 
ization  their  fortunes.  Still,  during  the  lait 
twenty  years  there  has  always  been  a  deficit, 
which  has  been  made  up  "by  the  town.  The  A.a- 
sistance  Publtque  was  first  organized  in  the  year 
1849,  when  it  disposed  during  the  first  year  of 
$600,000,  but  now  the  municipality  alone  awards 
it  each  year  the  enormous  sum  of  close  on 
$5,000,000.  The  Assistance  Pablique  has  under 
its  direction  a  considerable  immber  of  bospitala, 
day  nurseries,  orplianages,  and  even  convales- 
cent homes.  The  Paris  nmnicipality  has  some- 
times  been  accused  of  making  the  Assiatanea 
Pablique  a  political  instrument ;  and  certain  it  i» 
that  those  who  apply  to  it  for  help  are  gunerally 
republicans,  and  are  better  treated  if  they  an 
known  to  be  so.  As  seems  to  be  the  case  in  *l«f» 
country,  where  the  workhouse  is  esiwdin<^]y  c 
popular  with  the  poor,  who,  as  we  nil  know,  » 
do  almost  anything  to  avoid  havinj;  lo  go  ther< 
to  be  iu  any  sense  dependent  on  the  . 
Publtque  is  regarded  by  the  Parjs  woi 
degraiiation  far  greater  than  that  of  depend] 
for  help  on  some  form  of  private  cliarity. 

A   BELOIAN    EXPER1I1BI.-T. 

M.  Hal^vy's  paper  is  really  a  study  of  a  i 
foundly  interesting  example  of  ap]>Iied  or  pra_ 
cal  socialism,  to  which  tbe  recent  diaturbanoes  3 
Belgium  lend  additional  importance^     in  I 
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two  militant  socialists,  Van  Beveren  and  Pol 
Dewitte,  met '  at  Gand,  in  Flanders,  amid  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  depression  for  their 
cause.  The  former  was  a  socialist  of  the  Ger- 
man type,  while  the  latter  had  been  to  America 
and  was  full  of  practical  organizations  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kind.  Dewitte  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  practical  realizations  of  socialistic 
theories  in  the  form  of  cooperative  syndicates. 
A  compositor  named  Anseele  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  movement.  **Let  us  found,"  he 
said,  ** a  bakery  in  conformity  with  our  princi- 
ples— a  socialistic  bakery."  A  collection  pro- 
duced a  little  over  $15,  but  that  was  better  than 
nothing ;  and  the  SocUU  du  Vooruit  was  soon 
selling  its  first  loaves  of  bread.  The  apostolic 
fervor  of  Anseele  triumphed  over  extraordinary 
obstacles.  The  serious  Flemish  workmen  were 
by  degrees  attracted  to  the  movement,  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  name  of  Vooruit,  which  may  be 
translated  «*  Forward  I"  It  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten that  self-sacrifice  comes  as  naturally  in  a  way 
to  man  as  selfishness  ;  and,  indeed,  the  patrons 
of  the  new  bakery  had  to  be  self-sacrificing  out 
of  their  small  wages,  for  the  bread  was  rather 
expensive  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  bread 
baked  under  non- socialistic  auspices. 

Gradually  the  bakery  prospered,  and  new  de- 
partments for  selling  fuel,  clothes,  medicines,  and 
so  on,  were  added.  In  1892  the  members  of  the 
society  numbered  15,000,  each  representing  a 
family,  and  the  turnover  was  commensurate  with 
this  large  constituency.  The  members  do  not 
receive  their  dividends,  as  we  should  call  them, 
in  cash,  but  in  tickets  entitling  them  to  buy  to 
an  equivalent  amount  at  the  Vooruit  shops.  It 
given  evening  parties,  it  has  a  newspaper  and 
library  of  its  own,  it  organizes  singing  and  gym- 
nastic classes.  The  special  needs  of  women  and 
children,  too,  are  as  carefully  studied  as  those  of 
the  men.  What  an  impressive  spectacle  this  is 
of  30,000  lives  closely  united  by  an  idoa  1  The 
scheme. spread  in  Flanders,  but  among  the  Wal- 
loon population  it  aroused  at  first  no  enthusiasm. 
Some  labor  troubles  in  1886,  however,  which 
were  suppressed  by  troops,  disposed  the  Walloon 
socialists  to  abandon  their  impracticable  attitude 
and  to  imitate  their  Flemish  neighbors.  This 
adhesion  of  the  Walloons  rendered  the  Belgian 
labor  party  extraordinarily  strong.  They  ex- 
hibit a  practical  visible  realization  of  a  socialistic 
life,  whereas  the  socialists  of  France  and  Ger- 
many have  merely  succeeded  in  forming  political 
parties  of  the  ordinary  type. 

AN   EGONOMIO   REVOLUTION. 

The  Belgians  have  26  district  federations,  and 
every  day  15,000  families  are  fed  and  clothed. 


The  production  of  bread,  for  example,  rose  from 
1,260,000  kilos  in  1889  to  7,500,000  kilos  in 
1896.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  socialist 
propaganda  the  **  houses  of  the  people,"  to  which 
this  modest  bakery  movement  has  led,  are  perhaps 
more  important.  These  houses,  established  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  trading  operations,  are  used 
for  social  gatherings,  where  cheap  and  healthy 
temperance  drinks  are  sold  (for  these  cooperative 
socialists  do  not  sell  alcohol),  concerts,  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  political,  literary,  and  eth- 
ical questions,  and  so  on.  These  recreations  are 
particularly  valuable,  because  they  bring  to- 
gether the  various  members  of  each  family,  and 
so  do  much  to  restore  the  solidarity  of  family  life 
which  the  factory  system  inevitably  disintegrates. 
There  is  something  of  a  religious  fervor  among 
these  coOperators.  Thus  in  some  Walloon  dis- 
tricts the  workers  habitually  call  their  *  *  house 
of  the  people"  **the  church."  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  silent,  economic  revolution  that  these 
people  have  accomplished.  For  some  time  the 
capitalist  class  did  liot  realize  the  importance  of 
what  was  going  on.  Then  competition  was  tried, 
a  large  bakery  in  Brussels  being  established  to 
sell  bread  below  cost  price  ;  but  the  workers  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  own  institution.  Nat- 
urally there  is  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  organization,  but  the 
discipline  is  extraordinarily  strong. 


"AN  OPEN-AIR  REFORMATORY." 

MISS  EDITH  SELLERS,  whose  studies  on 
social  questions  in  Europe  have  formed 
so  valuable  a  feature  of  modern  periodical  liter- 
ature, describes  in  the  National  Review  *<The 
Open- Air  Reformatory  at  Eggenburg,"  in  Aus- 
tria. This  school  of  correction  was  devised  and 
is  controlled  by  Dr.  Schoffel,  the  head  of  the 
Home  Office,  He  has  been  carrying  on  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  criminal  class  in  Aus- 
tria, and  this  is  one  of  his  most  effective  meas- 
ures.    The  writer  says : 

<  <  To  treat  a  child  as  a  criminal  is  simply  ab- 
surd, he  holds  ;  if  it  has  gone  astray,  the  fault 
lies  not  with  it,  but  with  its  surroundings,  and 
no  matter  how  depraved  it  may  seem,  he  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  irredeemable.  Let  it  be 
placed  in  wholesome  surroundings,  be  well  fed, 
kindly  treated,  and  have  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  it  will  soon  become  quite  a  different  being, 
the  doctor  maintains.  On  one  point  he  holds 
very  strong  views — if  waifs  and  strays  are  to  be 
saved  they  must  be  taken  into  the  country ; 
nothing  whatever  can  be  done  for  them  so  long 
as  they  are  in  a  town  shut  up  Within  four  walls. 
They  must  be  forced  to  lead  a  healthy  life  in  the 
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open  air  all  day,  and  they  must  be  humanized  by 
having  aroused,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  a  love  of 
country  and  couiitiy  ways— of  animals,  hirds, 
flowers,  and  trees,  as  well  as  of  their  tdlow- 
creatures.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  Dr. 
SchSffel  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  his  the- 
ories to  practice.  In  that  year,  however,  the 
Landtag  granted  him  the  money  wherewith  to 
build  a  reformatory,  and  Eggenburg  is  the  re- 
ault," 

OH    THE    LINES    or    A    IIOMEBTEAD. 

There  are  at  present  some  .TOO  boys  in  the  in- 
stitution, for  the  most  part  tlie  blackest  of  black 
sheep,  the  Ishmaels  by  birth.  His  idea  is  to 
get  them  to  follow  the  kind  of  life  ted  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  peasant  farmers. 
So  ho  has  organized  hia  i-efonnatory  on  the  lines 
of  a  homestead.  They  are  tiirned  loose  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  on  the  farm  and  kept 
continually  at  work.  During  the  winter  months 
they  are  taught  indoor  occiipation.s.  Resides 
this  physical  and  technical  training,  they  receive 
the  usual  education  and  military  drill : 

' '  They  are  also  grouped  into  fourteen  fami- 
lies, and  each  family  is  under  the  special  care  of 
an  ofQcial,  who  acts  as  labor-mast«r  and  house- 
father and  ia  responsible  to  the  director  for  the 
well-being  and  safe-keeping  of  all  its  members." 

ADVANTAGES    OF   BABE   FEET. 

The  boya  have  plenty  of  excellent  food,  and 
the  cost  per  head  per  day  is  ratlier  less  than  '22 
cents.  There  is  one  wing  sedulously  kept  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises,  where  83  girls  are 
taught. 

■■The  windows  are  wide  open  the  whole  day 
long,  and  there  is  not  a  shoe  or  stocking  to 
be  seen.  The  lady  superior  assured  me  that 
since  her  charges  go  barefoot  they  have  not 
had  a  quarter  so  many  colds  as  they  had  in  the 
days  when  they  went  shod.  Certainly  the  major- 
ity of  them  looked  remarkably  rosy  and  well 
when  I  saw  them." 

A   TBOBOnQB   SUCCESS. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  great  request  among 
employers.  Dui-ing  the  nine  years  the  institu- 
tion has  been  at  work,  '■of  all  the  children  who 
had  been  trained  at  Eggenburg,  84.4  percent. 
are  now,  so  far  as  careful  observere  can  judge, 
leatiing  useful  lives  and  doing  honest  work  in 
the  world.  They  have  been  fitteil,  in  fact,  to 
earn  their  own  living  and  are  earning  it.  Thus, 
in  one  very  important  respect.  Dr.  SchOffei's  ex- 
periment is  a  thorough  success." 

One  trait  noted  in  both  boys  and  girls  waa  love 
of  animals. 


THE  UNE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCS. 

PRESIDENT  G.  WTANLKY  HALL,,  of 
Clark  ITniversity.  Venturis  in  tlio  Outlooi 
for  .Xugiitit  .'i  im  a  fonn-iust  of  the  more  ittiportant 
teiicifncii's  in  education,  chieliy  on  lines  along 
which  the  momentum  is  alrewly  great. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  hygiene  is  no- 
longer  disregarded  in  schemes  of  eilucatiunal  i-.- 
forni.  It  is  now  generally  I'ecogiiized  that  the 
sots  of  smaller  muscles  bavo  Ih^ou  over-exercieed 
in  school  life,  while  the  larger  muscles  have  been 
left  with  too  little  work  to  do.  Henceforth  there 
will  \>e  more  attention  paid  to  training  in  volnn- 
tary  motion.  As  Prpsi<lent  Hall  puts  it,  the  pre- 
cept now  is  to  add  a  motor  aide  whei-ever  possible 
in  every  study,  liymnasia,  games  a,nd  plaja, 
manual  training  and  military  drill  will  become 
more   and    more  pronjinent   in    the    educational 

President  Hall  looks  for  great  progress  in  kin- 
dergarten methods.  I'roebel  has  l>eon  too  slav- 
ishly followed  in  the  past,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  masters.  The  ado])tion  of  many  new  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  kindergarten  work  would 
facilitate  the  unifying  of  all  educational  effort. 

As  to  nature  study.  President  Hall  declares 
that  geography,  as  generally  taught,  has  been 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
"It  is  composed  of  a  liash  of  a  dozen  scienoes 
taught  in  no  order  and  educating  memory  at  the 
expense  of  reason,  and  excluding  instruction  is 
elementary  geology,  astronoiiTy,  botany,  zoology, 
and  all  the  rest,  where  facts  are  taught  in  tbair 
natural  and  logical  order. "  We  may  rejoioe 
with  President  Hall  in  tlio  prospect  that  th^» 
subjects  will  come  more  and  more  to  be  presented 
in  the  only  natural  way — from  the  field  rather 
than  from  the  text-book. 

It  is  President  Hall's  opinion  that  most  of  the 
language  text-books  now  in  use  will  be  discarded, 
that  the  vernacular  will  not  be  taught,  as  such, 
to  children,  except  in  the  most  incidental  way, 
that  an  effective  use  of  English  will  be  seonxed 
through  ' '  conversation  and  writing  about  mib> 
jects  concerning  which  interest  is  very  strongjhf 
aroused,"  and  that  both  modern  and  anoant 
languages  are  likely  to  be  taught  earlier  and  hf 
more  oral  methods. 

The  growth  of  the  elective  systoi 
leges,  as  well  as  modern  developm 
study,  indicates  a  stilt  wider  use  of  individm 
methods.  Options  are  now  offeri>d  in  the  hij^ 
schools  and  sometimes  even  in  the  gramni 
grades.  Some  reformers  are  demanding  iot 
vidual  instruction  in  all  the  public  scboola. 

Broader    conceptions   of    the    i 
chology  insure  better  provision  iot 
of  teachers.     "Studies  of  the  soul  1 
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better  and  more  concrete  methods,  and  will  get 
closer  to  the  facts  of  life  and  become  less  ab- 
stract, speculative,  and  theoretical  ;  and  this 
means  the  greatest  advancement  in  the  profes- 
sional character  and  standing  of  teachers." 

President  Hall  predicts  also  that  the  education 
of  the  near  future  * '  will  focus  upon  the  feelings, 
sentiments,  e'motions,  and  try  to  do  something 
for  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of 
life." 

President  Hall's  concluding  paragraph  is  de- 
cidedly hopeful  : 

' '  One  thing  is  certain  :  educational  interest  is 
everywhere  increasing  in  an  almost  appalling 
way.  The  last  five  years  have  perhaps  seen 
more  of  this  process  of  pedagogic  renaissance 
than  the  preceding  twenty- five  ;  and,  if  all  signs 
do  not  fail,  the  next  few  years  will  be  rich  years 
to  live  in  for  those  interested  in  education." 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AND  A  NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY. 

THE  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  de- 
scribes the  scope  and  functions  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum  in  Appleton's  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  August. 

Director  Walcott  emphasizes  the  fitness  of  that 
institution  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  proposed 
national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
His  conceptign  of  the  mission  of  the  museum  as 
an  educational  agency  is  set  forth  in  these  words: 

**  A  national  museum  should  radiate  an  educa- 
tional influence  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the 
country.  It  should  set  the  standard  for  all  other 
museums,  whether  in  public  school,  academy, 
college,  university,  or  the  larger  museums  under 
municipal  and  State  control.  Its  influence  should 
be  exercised  largely  through  its  publications  and 
through  those  who  come  to  study  its  collections 
and  the  methods  of  work  of  the  investigators 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  its  scientific 
staff. " 

Mr.  Walcott  agrees  with  President  Oilman  as 
to  the  opportunities  which  Washington  affords 
for  study  and  investigation  in  <  *  history,  political 
science,  literature,  ethnology,  anthropology, 
medicine,  agriculture,  meteorology,  geology, 
geodesy,  and  astronomy,"  but  he  would  make 
the  national  museum  rather  than  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  the  center  of  activity. 

FACILITIES    FOR    ADVANCED    WORK. 

*  <  With  the  national  museum  as  a  center  or 
base,  the  student  in  Washington  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  study  and  investigation  by  the 


various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
such  as  the  fish  commission,  the  zo6logical  park, 
the  geological  and  coast  and  geodetic  surveys, 
the  naval  observatory,  and  the  weather,  bo- 
tanical, biological,  and  entomological  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  sys- 
tematic courses  of  lectures  will  place  before  him 
the  most  advanced  ideas  and  conclusions  of  the 
largest  body  of  scientific  investigators  in  the 
world. 

**A  single  well-trained  man,  with  a  few  as- 
sistants, could  render  invaluable  aid  to  hundreds 
of  post-graduate  and  special  students,  whose  only 
need  is  direction  as  to  the  best  means  of  pursuing 
studies  and  investigations.  Such  an  organization 
could  be  located  in  the  administrative  building 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  as  a  nucleus  of 
the  national  university.  From  this  beginning  a 
national  university  of  the  broadest  type  could  be 
developed  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  might  demand. 

*'The  National  Museum  cannot  at  present 
give  facilities  to  more  than  a  score  of  students, 
but  with  the  erection  of  a  modern  museum  build- 
ing, well  equipped  with  laboratory  space  and  a 
suitable  staff  to  conduct  the  necessary  work  of 
installation  and  investigation,  the  scientific  side 
of  the  national  university  would  be  established. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government 
are  directly  connected  with  the  museum  staff  as 
honorary  curators  and  custodians,  and  that  a 
number  of  them  have  laboratories  within  the 
museum  building." 


MAETERUNCK  ON  THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

' '  /^^ORNHILL  "  for  August  contains  a  paper 
V-^  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck  on  the  modern 
drama.  He  remarks  on  the  decay  of  exterior 
action.  He  rules  out  all  attempts  at  an  <<  im- 
possible marriage  of  past  and  present" — of 
Greek  legend  or  romanticist  adventure  with 
modern  thought.     He  declares  : 

< '  The  modern  drama  has  flung  itself  with  de- 
light into  all  the  problems  of  contemporary 
morality,  and  it  is  fair  to  assert  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
discussion  of  these  different  problems." 

The  movement  was,  he  says,  *  <  initiated  by  the 
dramas  of  A.  Dumas  fils^  and  reaches  the  lofti- 
est point  of  human  consciousness" — <<  the  limit 
of  the  resources  of  modern  dramaturgy  " — in  the 
dramas  of  Ibsen. 

THE   PASSING    OF   THE   DRAMA. 

But,  argues  the  writer,  with  the  growth  of 
<<  the  enlightened  consciousness"  the  conflict  of 
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duties  or  interests  out  of  wliicli  the  drama  springs 
will  fade  away  : 

"None  of  these  somber,  liiind.  and  pitiless 
duties  which  so  fatally  impel  mankind  to  death 
and  disaster  will  readily  take  root  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  healthy,  living  light  has  ade- 
quately penetrated  ;  in  such  tliere  will  be  no 
room  for  honor  or  vengeance  or  conventions 
that  clamor  for  blood.  Prejudices  that  call  for 
tears  will  do  longer  be  found  there  or  the  justice 
that  derauuda  unhappiness.  The  gods  who  insist 
on  sacritlce,  the  love  that  asks  foi'  lieath — all 
these  will  have  been  dethroned,  and  when  the 
sun  has  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  him 
who  is  wise,  as  we  may  hope  it  will  some  day 
enter  into  the  consciousness  of  all  men,  no  du- 
ties will  be  discovered  therein  but  one  alone, 
which  is,  that  it  behooves  us  to  do  the  least  pos- 
sible hann  and  the  utmost  good  and  love  others 
as  we  love  ourselves  ;  and  from  this  duty  no 
drama  can  spring." 

THK  VISION   OF    "A    NEW    THEATER." 

Love,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  drama  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  law  ;  yet  only,  apparently, 
of  the  drama  as  we  have  known  it.  The  writer 
has  a  vision  of  a  "  new  theater,"  prophecies  of 
which  are  at  present  in  the  upward  struggling 
BOul  of  man  : 

"  But  until  such  time  as  the  human  conacioua- 


nesB  shall  contain  more  useful  passions  and  fewer 

nefarious  duties,  and  the  theater  of  the  worid 
shall  consequently  present  to  us  more  bappinen 
and  fewer  tragedies,  we  must  still  recognize  the 
existence,  at  this  very  moment,  deep  down  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men  of  loyal  intention,  of  a 
great  duty  of  charity  and  justice  which  under- 
mines all  the  others.  And  it  is  perhaps  froin 
the  stiniggle  of  this  duty  against  our  ef^oism,  in- 
differeilce,  and  igiKjraiice  that  the  veritable  drama 
of  our  century  shall  spring  into  being.  Haupt- 
mann  has  maiie  the  attempt  in  •  Lite  Webir,' 
Bjornsonin  -Aicde/d  iks  Fufcvs.'  Miral>eau  in  '  Lti 
SUiiiVHis  Benj^H,-  De  Curel  in  ^' Lt  lirj.as  ,lu  Lion,' 
but  all  these  very  honorable  eudctavors  notwith- 
standing, the  ac  hie  vein  cut  has  been  not  yeL 
Once  this  gap  has  lieeu  bridged,  on  the  stage  as 
in  actual  life,  it  will  be  permissible  perhaps  to 
speak  of  a  new  theater — a  theater  of  peace  and 
happiness  and  of  beauty  without  tears." 

"THE  DYING  OF  DEATH." 

SUCH  is  the  catching  and  rather  misleading 
title  of  a  crispessay  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  in 
the  Fortiiightli/.  As  he  explains  in  his  first  sen- 
tence, he  does  not  mean  the  annihilation  of  death 
by  the  established  certainty  of  continuous  ex- 
istence here  and  hereafter.  He  only  means: 
"Death  as  a  motive  is  moribund."  "He  finds 
"  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  note  of  the  modem 
spirit"  in  "the  practical  disappearance  of  the 
thought  of  death  as  an  intlueQce  directly  bearing 
upon  practical  life."  He  frequently  insists  tfast 
"  death  has  lost  its  terrors  and  is  often  regarded 
as  the  last  and  best  friend." 

CONIHABT   WITH    THE   MIDDLE    AOES- 

In  this  respect  he  forcibly  contrasts  the  present 
with  the  Middle  Ages.  "Death  was  king 
throughout  mediteval  Europe. "  The  Church  was 
strong  in  the  dread  he  inspired:  "we  can  see 
from  Dante  how  vividly  a  man's  fate  after  death 
is  connected  with  any  survey  or  reminiscence  <tf 
his  life  in  the  sublunary  world.  Death  sad  Urn 
devil  rule  over  them  all."  But  now  "Om 
Church  in  all  its  sections  is  devoting  its  stten- 
tion  more  and  more  to  this  life  than  any  other. 
Death  is  regarded  no  longer  as  a  king  of  ter- 
rors, but  rather  as  a  kindly  nurse  who  pu 
bed  when  our  day's  work  is  done.  The  fear  o 
death  is  being  replaced  by  the  joy  of  life, 
flames  of  hell  are  sinking  low,  and  even  heavt 
has  but  poor  attractions  for  the  modern  inu. 
Full  life  here  and  now  is  the  demand  ;  what  m^ 
come  after  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself." 

Mr.  Jacobs   suggests  various  caueee 
change.     Life  in  Middle  Ages  was  ahncef  a 
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far  more  precarious.  Modern  progress  has  in- 
creased the  security  and  extended  the  duration 
of  life.  * '  Nowadays  death  comes  later,  with 
more  warnings  of  his  approach,  and  takes  us  less 
by  surprise.  We  are  more  willing  to  go,  less 
eager  to  stay." 

Mr.  Jacobs  finds  another  reason  in  th^  tend- 
ency to  put  power  into  men^s  hands  after  they 
are  forty.  *'  The  forties  are  the  decade  of  disil- 
lusion." 

TOO  BUSY  TO  THINK  OF  DEATH. 

Then — a  more  readily  admissible  explanation 
— <*the  hurry-scurry  of  modern  life  leaves  no 
one  time  to  meditate  among  the  tombs.  The  in- 
creased number  of  interests  lowers  the  intensity 
of  any  single  one  and  prevents  us  from  being 
able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  subject, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  thought  about  at  all,  makes  a 
demand  upon  our  whole  thought.  We  have  so 
much  to  think  about  we  cannot  think  much  about 
anything." 

Absorption  in  the  present,  in  present  duties 
and  present  interests,  is  probably  the  secret  of 
all  that  Mr.  Jacobs  refers  to.  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  infer  that  this  implies  a  decay  of  belief  in 
existence  after  death,  tlie  inference  is  open  to 
question.  A  robust  and  active  man  at  forty  ex- 
pects to  live  till  fifty  and  believes  in  his  con- 
tinued existence  after  forty-nine.  But  he  thinks 
as  little  of  fifty  as  he  thinks  of  dentil.  Both  are 
beyond  the  horizon  of  immediate  and  clamant 
interest. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    TOWN    LIFE. 

Mr.  Jacobs  finds  in  town  life  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  forget  the  disappearance  of  friends.  And 
town  life  is  on  the  increase. 

He  grants  that  town  life  in  loosening  friend- 
ship draws  closer  the  ties  of  family  life.  Yet  it 
is  generally  the  old  who  pass  ;  and  their  passing 
is  often  so  lengthened  out  by  modern  medicine 
as  to  make  the  end  seem  merciful. 

**  The  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  make  us 
regard  the  cessation  of  life  with  much  more 
equanmiity  than  of  old."  Nirvana  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  Buddhism  to  modern  minds.  Town 
life  begets  sameness  of  life.  And,  says  Mr. 
Jacobs,  "  with  this  dying  out  of  individuality, 
the  belief  in  personal  immortality  tends  to  fade 
simultaneously."  '<  We  are  getting  more  hum- 
ble ;  we  are  realizing  the  possibility  that  the  uni- 
verse can  manage  to  get  on  without  us.     The 


world  forgets  us  while  we  live  ;  we  are  getting 
to  fear  or  think  that  God  may  forget  us  when 
we  die." 

THE    CHANGED    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

People,  in  short,  * '  do  not  think  about  the  grave 
perhaps  at  all. "  Mr.  Jacobs  finds  signs  of  this 
everywhere — in  * '  the  increasing  popularity  of 
cremation  "  and  ''the  disappearance  of  hell  from 
popular  theology  :  " 

'<The  most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Chifrch  in  all  its  branches.  The 
old  idea  of  the  clergyman  was  of  the  man  who 
prepared  us  for  another  life.  This  is  being  grad- 
ually changed  to  a  conception  of  him  as  a  social 
regenerator.  ...  At  the  root  of  half  the  social- 
ism of  the  day  is  the  thought  that  this  life  is  the 
only  one  with  which  men  have  practically  to  do." 

The  keen  thirst  for  pleasure,  the  hot  chase 
after  wealth,  the  increasing  popularity  of  suicide, 
are  cited  as  further  proofs  of  the  * '  dying  of 
death." 

AN    IMPORTANT    QUALIFICATION. 

Mr.  Jacobs  does  indeed  allow  that  death  is  not 
dying  without  a  struggle.  In  mysticism,  occult- 
ism, and  "  other  obscurantisms  "  he  sees  proof  of 
a  reaction  against  the  disappearance  of  deatli 
from  the  modern  mind.  This  reaction  apart,  Mr. 
Jacobs  finds  the  resultant  sentiment  takes  two 
forms  :  the  question  of  a  future  life  is  an  insolu- 
ble mystery  without  practical  effect  on  present 
conduct,  but  open  to  mere  speculation  ;  or  per- 
sonal life  grows  to  be  considered  extinct  at  death. 
Just  at  present  the  former  tendency  seems  to  Mr. 
Jacobs  to  prevail. 

The  loss  of  belief  in  personal  immortality  re- 
sults often  either  in  a  feverish  quest  after  present 
enjoyment,  or.  with  the  higher  and  the  better 
n^ind,  there  is  **  increased  social  activity  and  a 
striving  to  make  things  better  all  round." 

AN    OLD    TESTAMENT    REVIVAL  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs  concludes  with  a  striking  reminder  : 
**  The  nation  that  gave  the  conception  of  right- 
eousness to  the  world  managed  to  do  so  without 
bringing  death  into  the  account  at  all.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  about  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  complete  absence  of  death  as  a  motive 
from  its  pages.  .  .  .  Death  was  dying  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  he  revived  to  rule  the  world 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Shall  we  see  the  re- 
vival ?     Who  knows?" 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 
((  T  TARPER'S  MAGAZINE"  celebrates  with  ita 
J.  1  Sepiember  number  the  eve  of  its  hundredth 
volume,  and  announcea  that  hereafter  the  price  of  the 
niagazme  will  be  twenty-five  ceots  instead  of  thirty-Sve 
cents  OR  formerly.  This  in  the  first  break  la  the  ranks 
of  the  conservative  magazines,  the  Atlantic,  the  Cen- 
tury, and  Harper's.  Scrilwter's  began  with  the  twenty^ 
five-cent  price  and  has  always  maintained  it.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Review  op  Reviews,  The  Cos- 
mopoltlan  tiegan  as  a,  twenty-five-cent  magazine,  then 
changed  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  finally  to  ten 
cents.  McCliirc'g  l^egan  at  fifteen  cent.i,  and  soon  after 
Mr.  McCture  decided  that  a  ten-cent  figure  was  so  much 
more  convenient  and  attractive  that  he  knocked  off  five 
cents  from  the  price  as  annotinced  at  first.  Mr.  Alden 
continues  as  editor  of  SaTper's.  He  has  l>een  in  this 
position  and  has  filled  it  with  the  most  admirable  dig- 
nity and  taste  for  thirty  years.  The  Septem1)er  num- 
ber shows  no  radical  departure  from  the  fine  traditions 
of  HarpcT'g  Magazine.  A  magnificently  dramatic  lit- 
tle sket^ih  of  high  Western  color,  by  Frederic  Remind' 
ton,  tells  the  story  of  a  brave  young  army  officer's  fate, 
and  how  he  gave  up  his  life  to  repair  a  slight  frailty  in 
judgment.  The  opening  article,  T^eila  Herbert's,  on 
"  The  First  American,  His  Homes  and  His  Households," 
shows  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  written  about  the 
leather  of  his  Country,  without  tiring  us,  if,  Indeed,  it  is 
tu  be  written  in  the  exceedingly  lively  and  entertaining 
manner  of  this  author.  It  is  the  first  paper  of  a  Kerles. 
An  Irish  story  by  Seumaa  MacManus,  the  author  of 
"  Through  the  Turf  Smoke,"  is  well  illustrated  and  full 
of  good,  strong  Celtic  color.  The  enormously  varied 
activities  ot  Mr,  McClure  and  his  associates  having  now 
Included  a  lecture  bureau,  we  are  informed  that  Mr. 
MncManus  is  to  )>e  presented  to  American  audiences  as 
a  public  reader  ot  hi,i  own  works. 

Mark  Twain  writes  ■■  Concerning  the  Jews,"  his  very 
characteristic  essay  l>eing  calt^  forth  by  a  -Tewlsh  law- 
yer's challenge  and  his  inquiry  as  to  why  the  Jew  is 
the  object  of  Christian  anlniosity.  Mr.  Clemens  con- 
trives to  be  very  funny  and  very  far-sigh  tul,  loo,  as  is  his 
wont,  in  his  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  tries  to  show 
that  the  Jew  is  a  well-behaTed  citiiien  and  a  rather  liet- 
ter  one  than  the  average  Christian  ;  that  he  is  "quiet, 
{leaceable,  industrious,  unaddict«d  to  high  crimes  and 
brutal  dispositions  ;  that  his  family  life  is  commend- 
able ;  that  he  is  not  a  burden  upon  public  charities ; 
that  he  is  not  a  beggiir ;  that  in  benevolence  he  is  almve 
the  reach  of  competition."  Mr.  Clemens  saj's  that  ruli- 
Kious  prejudice  or  fiuiaticism,  it  you  will,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  hatred  of  the  Jew,  and  he  narrows  the 
reasons  tor  the  animosity  toward  him  down  to  the 
xiniple  fact  that  otiier  folks  cannot  compete  with  bim 
in  trade.  .Mark  himself  disclaims  violently  to  hlscor- 
resjioiident  any  race  preiudieo.  Hesns-s:  "I  am  quite 
sure  that  (bar  one)  I  have  no  race  prejudii:eN,  and  I 
think  I  have  no  color  prejudices  nnr  caste  prejudices 
nor  creed  prejudices.  Indeed,  I  know  it.  1  can  stand 
any  society.  All  that  I  care  to  know  is  that  a  man  Is 
a  human  being — that  is  enough  for  nie ;  he  can't  \te 
any  worse.  1  have  no  special  reganl  for  Satan  ,  liut  I 
n»ii  at  least  claim  that  1  have  no  prejudice  against  him. 


We  may  not  pay  him  reverence,  for  that  would  be  i> 
discreet,  but  we  can  at  least  respect  his  taleota.  A 
person  who  has  for  untold  centuries  [aaintained  the 
imposing  position  of  spiritual  bead  of  four-Qfttia  of  tlu 
human  race  and  political  head  of  the  whole  ot  ft  miut 
l>e  granted  the  p<is.seHsion  of  executive  abilities  of  tht 
lottie.st  cirder.  In  his  large  presence  the  other  popw 
and  i)oliticians  shrink  to  midges  for  the  microtKxipe.  1 
would  like  to  see  him.  I  would  rather  se«  him  and 
shake  lilin  liy  the  tail  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Euro|>i!an  concert." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Martin,  In  his  essay  on  "A  Cure  for  dVl 
Corriiptiiin,"  iiivcs  his  vote  for  municipal  ownership  as 
the  only  sure  and  certain  remedy,  and  cites  the  ex- 
amples of  Ijonilon,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  uad  Boatoa 
to  pcove  his  ground. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Septemlier  Ci'iitnry  is  dedicated  to  Neptona 
in  tlie  "Saltr Water  Number."  A  number  ot 
excellent  deep-sea  articles  support  the  title.  !%• 
mngaKlne  lieglns  with  a  criticism  of  two  pictiuea  by 
Winslow  Homer,  the  painter  ot  the  sea,  by  Wllltmn"  A. 
ColBn  ;  Morgan  Koliertsou  has  a  story  of  old  tacs,  en- 
titled "Salvage;"  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  contribntM  • 
poem  entitled  "The  Seo-Guil,"  strikingly  illustntted 
by  t^tiward  H.  Edwards;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Scidmore,  the 
authority  on  subjects  Orieiital,  describes  "  Craisiog  Up 
the  YangtHze ; "  R.  S.  Rantoul  gives  the  st«ry  of  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  'Quero,'"  the  ship  that  carried  the  news  of 
I.«xtngton  and  Bunker  Hill  to  King  George  ;  Mr.  JohD 
S.  Sewall  writes  on  "The  Scourge  ot  the  Eastern  Rmn." 
the  pirates  of  the  China  seoH  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonqnln, 
Illustrated  by  magnificent  pictures  by  George  Varhui, 
and  last  and  most  striking  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum  glm 
an  account  of  his  "  Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World.* 
This  teat  he  performed  single-handed  with  the  sltMp 
Spray,  built  by  hini.-ielf  at  New  Bedford  out  ot  N«w 
Kngland  timl)ers.  The  Spray  performed  her  voyage  «( 
411,000  miles  with  the  most  home-made  accontermentK 
Mr.  Frank  T.  ItuUen,  the  sea  author,  whose  "  Crutea  ot 
the  'Cachalot'"  ma<le  him  the  first  In  h  Ik  specialty,  out- 
tributes  a  story,  "The  Way  of  a  Ship."  Aside  tnaa 
salty  matters,  Mr,  Paul  l^cicester  Ford's  paper  m 
Franklin  is,  perhajm,  the  most  interesting  of  hlB  aMlM 
op  "The  Many-Side<l  Franklin,"  giving,  as  It  doM^  ■ 
clear  and  excellent  view  of  Franklin  as  a  acientlllL 
Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  in  his  "  Life  of  AleMnd«" 
reaches  the  next  tii  the  concluding  paper  In  "Atoz- 
ander*)!  Return  from  India."  In  an  article  on  "Tha 
Atlantic  Speedway"  Ml'.  H,  P.  Whitmarsh  mskeaKma 
BUggisstions  for  additiotinl  safety  in  crossing  the  AtlM^ 
tic.     The  first  is  the  I'stiibiishment  to  eastward  and 

westward  nf  riiules  one  degree  to  the  southward  'ot 

their  jH^escnt  jmsition.    This  would  increase  the  tii^ 
of  p.'issuKe  one  hour  or  so,  but  would  take  vessels  m 
the  gn'ater  pari,  of  the  fug  invn.    The  second  is  a) 
t<;rnational  law  to  comisd  all  vi-ssels  crossing  the  A 
lantic,  steam  and  sail,  to  follow  the  rout«8  laid  AO'A 
or  else  to  give  them  a  wide  t>erth.    Mr.  "Whitmam 
thinks,  too,  that  the  steamship  companies  -^h 
niado  liable  by  law  for  the  human  freight  tl-n-y  uarry.  ' 
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SCRIBNER»S. 

THE  September  Scribner'8  begins  with  an  unusaally 
excellent  "outdoor*'  article  by  Frederic  Irland, 
who  describes  the  country  to  the  northwest  of  Ottawa, 
Canada.  He  calls  it  the  greatest  canoeing  ground  in  the 
world,  and  it  must  be,  too,  one  of  the  finest  moose, 
beaver,  and  deer  sections  in  existence,  to  judge  from  his 
records  of  these  animals,  met  at  every  turn  of  his  au- 
tumn canoeing  trip.  Much  of  the  territory  has  never 
t)een  mapped,  and  no  one  man  knows  it  all.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  who  still  live  by  hunt- 
ing and  trapping. 

In  the  fascinating  ♦'  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son "  Mr.  Sydney  Colvin,  the  editor  of  this  series,  takes 
us  into  that  part  of  Stevenson*s  life  when  he  was  des- 
perately seeking  health  in  the  Adirondacks  and  pro- 
tracted sea  trips.  He  has  much  to  say,  in  his  delightfully 
cheery  letters,  of  the  liberality  of  his  American  pub- 
lishers in  their  financial  arrangements,  and  playfully 
speaks  of  the  danger  of  getting  wealthy  in  America. 
He  refused  an  offer  of  $10,000  per  year  to  write  a  weekly 
letter  to  one  journal  ;  he  was  retained  by  the  Scribners 
to  write  twelve  articles  a  year  for  their  magazine,  on 
any  subject  he  liked,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500.  "  Wealth," 
he  writes,  **  is  only  useful  for  two  things,  a  yacht  and 
a  string  quartette.  For  these  two  I  will  sell  my  soul. 
Except  for  these  I  hold  that  £700  a  year  is  as  much  as 
anybody  can  possibly  want ;  and  I  have  had  more,  so  I 
know,  for  the  extra  coins  were  of  no  use  excepting  for 
illness,  which  damns  everything." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  gives  an  excellently  discrimi- 
nating study  of  "The  Painting  of  George  Butler,"  an 
essay  in  such  a  style  and  from  such  a  point  of  view  as 
one  can  too  rarely  welcome  in  our  magazines. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  is  occupied  with  fie 
tion,   verses,  and    Mr.  Robert    Grant's    "Searchlight 
Letters." 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  McClure's  contains  a  good  charac- 
ter sketch  'of  Admiral   Sampson  by   Ray  Stan 
nard  Baker  and   a  graphic  description  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,    by   Cleveland    Moffett,    which    we   have    re- 
viewed in  another  riepartment. 

Mr.  Theodore  Waters,  another  McOlure  staff  writer, 
describes  the  work,  records,  and  romances  of  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  in  his  article  entitled  "Guarding 
the  Highways  of  the  Sea."  His  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  wide  a  range  of  activities  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  has.  Its  present  splendid  system  and 
facility  to  immediately  warn  mariners  of  any  danger 
Is  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  improvements  in  de- 
tail. In  spite  of  the  work  that  has  been  given  to  the 
question,  there  is  stili  far  from  any  perfect  protection 
from  the  dangers  of  darkness  and  fog  at  sea.  In  a  fog 
the  main  dependence  is  still  the  fog-horn  or  steam 
whistle.  Electrical  devices  have  not  succeeded  as  yet 
in  the  practical  use  of  notifjring  one  vessel  of  the  ap- 
proach of  another.  It  is  said  that  the  wireless  telegra- 
phy will  enable  a  ship  to  calculate  exactly  the  approach 
of  other  vessels  at  night  or  during  a  fog.  Miss  Tarbell's 
Lincoln  papers  are  continued  in  the  account  of  Lin- 
coln's funeral ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Eraser  has  a  da.shing  Indian 
racing  story,  "  The  Rechristening  of  Diablo  ; "  and  there 
is  a  new  poem  by  Edwin  Markham  on  the  first  page  of 
the  magazine,  entitled  "Dreyfus,"  in  which  many  of 
the  qualities  are  present  which  made  Mr.  Markham 


famous  so  suddenly  in  his  **  Man  With  a  Hoe.''    The 
first  verses  read : 


»* 


A  man  stood  stained  :  France  was  one  Alp  of  hate. 
Pressing  upon  him  with  the  whole  world's  weight. 
In  all  the  circle  of  the  ancient  sun 
There  was  no  voice  to  speak  for  him— not  one. 
In  all  the  world  of  men  there  was  no  sound 
But  of  a  sword  flung,  broken,  to  the  ground. 

**  Hell  laughed  its  little  hour ;  then  behold. 
How  one  by  one  the  guarded  gates  unfold  1 
Swiftly  a  sword  by  unseen  forces  hurled  .  .  . 
And  now  a  man  rising  against  the  world  1 " 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  September  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  John  R.  Spears, 
in  his  article  on  "The  *  America's'  Cup,"  declares 
that  yachting  is  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful,  manliest 
sport  ever  followed  or  dreamed  of,  and  he  gives  this 
pretty  picture  of  the  new  defender  : 

"  The  Columbia's  mainmast  rises  77  feet  clean  above 
the  deck,  while  the  part  where  it  doubles  over  the  top- 
mast is  22  feet  higher  still.  The  topmast  rises  42  feet 
above  that,  and  when  the  club  topsail  is  set  its  highest 
peak  is  175  feet  above  the  water.  Think  of  a  pyramid 
of  snowy  canvas  175  feet  high,  driving  down  wind 
above  an  invisible  hull,  or  an  equal  spread  leaning 
away  in  a  dash  to  windward  so  wild  that  the  lee  half  of 
the  deck  is  awash  with  the  tumbling  fiood  of  the  sea, 
while  the  spray  files  smoking  to  the  crosstrees  with 
every  plunge  over  the  long  green  swells  I" 

M.  I.  Saint-Just,  the  former  chief  of  division  of  the 
French  secret  service,  gives  in  this  number  a  view  of 
the  "  Inner  Organization  of  the  French  Spy  System." 
He  says  the  acme  of  efficiency  in  the  French  secret 
service  is  seen  in  the  secretary  of  war's  office.  In  fact, 
from  the  general  staff  down  every  official  collects  and 
turns  in  information  from  every  available  source.  Of- 
ficers working  in  this  capacity  are  not  called  spies,  and 
'would  be  much  offended  if  classified  as  such.  This  gen- 
tleman says  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  Ester- 
hazy  never  ran  away  from  Paris,  as  the  police  organiza- 
tion in  the  secret  service  was  too  thorough  to  allow 
such  a  thing.  He  could  not  have  done  so,  and  his  de- 
mand for  safe  conduct  to  come  back  to  Paris  and  give 
his  testimony  in  the  Dreyfus  case  was  a  mere  bluff. 
"He  was  advised  to  go  and  probably  paid  for  his 
trouble.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  either,  that  all  his 
communications  to  the  public  are  manufactured  by  the 
prefecture  or  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  secret 
political  police." 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson,  writing  on  "  The  Roof-Gardens 
of  New  York,"  admits  folly  and  some  vulgarity,  but 
maintains  on  the  whole  that  the  roof-garden  shows  are 
innocent  and  merry  methods  of  entertaining  the  pub- 
lic. They  appeal  to  the  primitive  sense  of  humor  and 
to  a  rather  imperfectly  developed  artistic  sense.  Anna 
Leach  writes  on  "The  Delightful  Art*  of  Cooking" 
from  an  exceedingly  knowing  altitude.  She  takes  u,> 
some  of  the  most  common  dishes,  and  shows  how  all 
but  one  cook  out  of  ten  thousand  makes  most  tragical 
mistakes  in  their  concoction.  She  thinks  the  ignorance 
concerning  foods  of  the  average  American  woman  is  al- 
most criminal.  In  the  country  schools  girls  can  go  as 
far  as  trigonometry,  and  affer  they  have  learned  all 
about  logarithms  they  can  go  home  and  eat  a  contented 
meal  of  greasy  fried  pork  and  potatoes,  cucumber 
pickles,  and  boiled  tea,  absolutely  ignorant  that  tons  of 
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\  aa  rich  and  delicate  as  cutlets,  are  decay- 
ing at  their  very  doora — mushrooma  which  are  selling 
in  tbe  city  tnarketa  at  %l  a  pound.  Mr.  J.  S.  John- 
son writes  on  "Romance  and  Tranedy  of  Kentucky 
Fends"  and  shows  the  frightfully  turhulentr  Ktate  of 
affairs  in  the  mountaiDH  at  present.  He  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  that  provision  in  the  t'on- 
Htltution  providing  for  the  intervention  of  the  federal 
(iovernment  in  certain  cases  when  the  StaKe  is  impo- 
tent to  quell  disturbances.  "Yet  there  geems  no  indi- 
cation of  sending  troops  here.  On  the  contrary,  at  Ixin- 
don,  almost  within  the  Miiind  of  a  (iatling  gun  in  Clay 
County,  there  iH  a  recruiting  )<tation  fur  raising  troops 
for  the  new  regiments  intended  for  iservice  in  the  Phil- 
ippineii.  Send  a  company,  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  a  di- 
vision, a  corps,  or  an  army,  if  neeessary.  but  send  some- 
thing or  somebody,  if  only  to  nirtke  terms  for  the  de- 
fenseless and  innocent  people  with  those  who  have  the 
law  of  Kentucky  by  the  throat." 


LIPPINTOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  I.ipplnc'itt'n  opens  with  its  novel, 
"The  Duchess  of  Xona."  by  Maurice  Hewlett. 
I)r.  Theodore  F.  WoKe  descrilies  the  ^'ew  Jerwy  valley 
"  Where  Stockton  Wrote  His  Stories,"  the  pretty,  park- 
tike  town  of  Rutherford.  He  Hays  that  Mr.  Stockton 
works  regularly  about  three  hours  each  morning  In  a 
particular  room.  '■  Seated  In  the  easiest  of  easy-chairH, 
or  more  often  reclined  in  a  hammock  swung  across  a 
portion  of  the  apartment,  he  dictates  the  first  draft  of 
bis  matchless  st<iries,  which  usually— even  to  the  con- 
versations and  the  minutest  details— have  been  con- 
structed in  bis  mind  perhaps  months  before  a  word  of 
them  is  written."  Under  favorable  conditions  Mr. 
Stockton  writes  1,504  words  as  an  average  morning's 

L'nder  the  title  "  The  Effrontery  of  Paul  .lones"  Mr. 
George  Gihbs  describes  that  well-known  descent  of  the 
daabing  sailor  on  White  Haven.  "  Ignota''  gives  some 
readable  details  of  "Entertaining  English  Royalty,"  In 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  best 
shot  In  the  royal  family,  and  that  he  and  eight  other 
guns  obtained  3,94K  pheasants  in  four  days  on  the  pre- 
serves of  the  Kanilringham  estate.  None  of  these  birds 
are  sold  ;  a  large  proportion  are  packed  tbe  same  day 
(or  dispatch  to  local  and  London  hospitals.  Virginia  G, 
Bllord  writes  on  the  "  Effect  of  Equal  Suffrage  in  Col- 
orado," with  high  approval  of  the  said  effect.  She 
quotes  a  joint  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  r^egis- 
luture  of  Colorado,  asserting  that  during  tbe  last  fire 
years,  in  which  time  tbe  Colorado  women  have  voted 
with  men,  better  candidates  have  been  selected  for  of- 
fice, methods  of  election  bave  lieen  purified,  the  char- 
acter of  legislation  improved,  civic  intelligence  In- 
creased, and  womanhood  developed  to  greater  usefulness 
by  political  responsibility. 

THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  Ita  department  of  "  Chronicle  and  Comment"  the 
Bookman  Informs  us  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  n 
noTal  of  W,noD  words  practically  lliiished.  most  of 
whicli  was  written  beforS  his  illnesa  and  has  been  fin- 
ished during  hlB  convalescence.  The  tifiokmnn,  which 
has  always  heen  alive  to  tbe  practical  side  of  bnok- 
iDuklng  ond  has  a  department  which  keeps  truck  of 


tbe  best-selling  books,  tells  us  that 
an  editorial  In  Scribner's  called  attoiitlmi  to  Uw  na 
sale  of  "David  Harum"  and  onnouiu^ed  tfa«  lOOp 
mark  at  that  time — in  Augm>t — the  book  mentJOHl 
has  in  the  short  space  ensuing  actnally  doablsd  tk 
amount  mentioned  and  gone  beyond  the  300^000 
This  number  of  the  Jioohninrt  begins  a  pleasant  mHb 
entitled  "New  York  in  Fiction,"  by  Artfaar  Baitkn 
Maurice.  In  bis  first  part  Mr.  Maurice  describM  old 
and  proletarian  New  York,  distribntex  the  novditt 
geiigrapblcally.  tells  of  the  Battery,  Bowling  Gnta, 
Wall  Street,  and  of  Dnnner's  New  York,  sbowi  ttt 
part  that  Park  Row  has  played  in  Action,  theEaatSU^ 
Case's  and  the  "Big  Barracks"  tenements, " Cat AUcy.' 
tbe  (ibetto.  Mnllierry  Bend,  and  Chinatown,  and  addt 
a  grifjtt  deal  of  iiiterest  to  (be  whole  by  giving  us  pbcto. 
gniplis  ot  the  scenes  lie  descHlies.  We  have  re  ' 
in  another  department  Prof.  Harry  Thurston 
article  on  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 


THE  OrTI.OOK. 

THE  monthly  "magazine  number''  ot  the  Ovtloot 
(or  August  n  is  tbe  annual  educHtiooal  nnmbercl 
that  [HTiodical.  We  have  noticed  President  G,  SCanky 
Hall's  adnilralile  forecast  of  "  Tbe  Line  of  EdncAtional 
Advance"  in  onr  department  of  "Leading  ArUclM  of 
tbe  Month."  President  Thwing  writes  on  "  EdntaUkoal 
Signs  of  tbe  Times"  from  a  college  president's  point  ti 
view,  while  Dr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  reviews  "Tte 
Educational  Progress  of  the  Y'ear,"  and  Mr.  Rowaxd  J, 
RD^'::rs  outlines  the  plans  tor  the  American  edncaUonal 
exlilblt  at  tbe  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

There  are  Interesting  illustrated  articles  on  "Tale 
as  a  Universityat  the  Threshold  o(  the  Third  Centatf,' 
by  Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  and  on  "The  Unlvanttr  tf 
Edinburgh,"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Supt.  Setb  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York  City,  oontrlbntes 
an  account  of  tbe  vocation  schools  and  playgronnda  In- 
stituted in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bmnix. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

MR.  CHARLES  T.  BRODHEAD  gives  a  frank  plo- 
tureof  "Tbe  EastrSide  Girl  of  New  York,"  Bha 
is  not  handsome,  as  a  rule,  he  says,  but  pleaaanbA^ 
tured,  cleanly,  quick-witted,  sometimes  philoaopUo^ 
often  a  mistress  of  crude  sarcasm,  and  shows  an  n0T 
temper  when  things  go  not  to  her  liking.  She  !■  In- 
tensely patriotic,  free  in  speech  and  manner,  and  atgooA 
morals.  This  last  fact  Mr.  Broilhend  puts  to  the  endlt 
of  the  Church.  Without  it,  be  says,  there  wonld  bn  m 
EiiBt>-Side  girl  worth  writing  aliout.  When  she  K 
she  earns  from  W  a  wei-k  upward,  paya  US  a 
to  her  mother  (or  board,  and  keeps  the  t 
her  own  needs.  She  buys  her  own  clothing  a: 
50  cents  for  a  seat  in  one  of  the  ■iowntown  t 
whenever  she  can  afford  i(,  which  is  nnt  often, 
eicceeilingly  readable  nrtiete  is  made  by  Mrs.  P. 
Collins  on  the  work  ot  the  Dead-Lener  Omce  I  _ 
Washington.  She  heads  lier  description  of  the  worK  * 
with  the  title  "Why  Six  Million  Letter*.  Go  AstTaf 
Every  Year."  Mrs.  Collins  is  the  head  of  oob  of  the  d»- 
partmentB  o(  the  Dead-Iietter  Offtce,  where  she  is  popu- 
larly known  ns  "tbe  blind  reader."  because  of  hern)a(> 
vetons  faculty  for  divining  the  intended  d>>Htinatlan  of 
imperfectly  and  illegibly  addrew^^  mall  matter.    83|b 
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must  surrender  before  such  letters  as  this :  "  Mr.  Ed- 
win Joab  Powell,  milk  dealer,  Australia ; "  or,  "  To  my 
Son  he  lives  out  West  he  drives  a  red  ox  the  rale  rode 
goes  By  Thar."  But  many  letters  whose  addresses 
seemed  at  first  sight  vastly  more  baffling  than  this  are 
sent  on  their  right  course  after  a  single  glance  from  this 
talented  lady.  It  is  strange  enough  that  over  6,000,000 
letters  have  to  go  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  every  year, 
an  average  receipt  of  21,000  a  day  ;  but  it  is  even  stranger 
that  more  than  60,000  of  these  letters  contain  money,  to 
the  amount  of  $38,595;  while  82,422  include  drafts, 
money  orders,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $945,000,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  30,000  with  photographs  and  185,000  with  stamps. 
There  are  some  words  of  general  advice  to  amateurs 
for  their  dramatic  performances  from  Miss  Julia  Mar^ 
lowe,  and  John  Northern  Hilliard  gives  a  good  account 
of  Western  farming  operations  under  the  title  **  Bring- 
ing in  the  Sheaves." 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  New  England  Magazine  for  September  re- 
mains true  to  it>s  traditions  in  honoring  the 
prophets  of  its  own  country.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ewell  begins 
the  magazine  with  the  life  of  '*Easekiel  Rogers,  the 
First  Minister  of  Rowley,"  the  witty  and  wise  clergy- 
man who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  George  Stewart  describes  the  city  of  Quebec 
with  the  aid  of  many  well-selected  and  well  executed 
photographic  pictures  ;  Charles  Rawson  Thurston  gives 
an  account  of  **  Bishop  Berkeley  in  New  England,"  and 
Lilian  Brandt  contributes  an  essay  on  the  Massachu- 
setts slave  trade.  Miss  Brandt  is  a  student  of  Welles- 
ley  CJollege,  and  won  with  this  essay  the  first  prize  from 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  last 
annual  competition  upon  subjects  in  American  history. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly ^  like  Harper* Sy  has  its  an- 
nouncement to  make  for  the  new  month  ;  in  this 
case  that  Mr.  Page,  who  has  been  editing  it  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  resigned  his  position  in  consequence  of  the 
inducements  offered  him  by  the  Harpers  and  McClures. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  will  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Page  has  jnade  himself  felt  to  a  very  marked  degree  on 
the  AtlavMc.  Naturally,  from  his  former  work  on  the 
Forum  and  from  his  whole  personal  equation,  he 
brought  to  the  Atlantic  a  certain  vigor  in  the  discus- 
sion of  curent  public  questions,  which  was  added  to  the 
admirable  and  exceptionally  high  literary  standard  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  September  numl>er  be- 
gins with  an  essay  by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams 
entitled  "Irresistible  Tendencies,"  by  which  he  means 
the  great  movement  of  Russia  to  the  East,  the  inces- 
sant activity  of  Germany  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
the  work  of  France,  Portugal,  Holland,  &nd  Belgium 
in  the  same  country,  and  Great  Britain,  of  course.  He 
calls  these  movements  and  others  like  them  the  advance 
of  civilization  upon  barbarism,  and  shows  that  they  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  great  movements  of  the  civi- 
lized to  overwhelm  the  barbarous  from  the  time  of 
Xarxes  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Jane  Helen  Findlater  protests  in  the  liveliest  style 
against  *'The  Scot  of  Fiction."  Here  is  the  Scot  of 
fiction ; 

"  This  phenomenal  and  fictitious  Scot  would  of  course 
begin  life  as  a  highly  intelligent  herdboy;  then  he 
must  go  to  the  village  school,  so  that  that  awful  stock 


figure,  'the  dominie,'  may  *walk  on.*  (I  have  counted 
eight  dominies  in  Scotch  fiction  of  a  curious  similar- 
ity.) From  the  village  school  the  herd,  having  now 
fallen  in  love  with  the  laird's  young  daughter,  migrates 
to  London  in  search  of  a  wider  sphere  for  his  energies. 
His  extraordinary  career  begins ;  the  woolsack  looms 
ahead ;  he  maintains  meantime  all  the  frugal  habits 
learned  at  home,  always  grudging  a  sixpence  for  his 
own  use,  but  habitually  posting  the  greater  part  of  his 
weekly  earnings  to  his  saintly  mother.  Struggles  and 
parsimony  are  crowned  with  success,  and,  undated  by 
his  achievements,  the  Scot  of  fiction  returns  to  his  na- 
tive village  to  maiTy  the  laird's  daughter,  to  rescue  the 
faithful  dominie  from  despair  and  drink,  and  to  fold 
his  aged  parents  to  his  beating  heart." 

The  essayist  says  that  this  is  nothing  like  the  real 
Scot.  He  may  be  fond  of  a  bargain,  but  he  is  not  a  mi- 
ser ;  he  does  not  use  effectual  calling  in  every  sentence. 
Not  only  have  the  novelists  made  her  countrymen  too 
6ad,  Miss  Findlater  says  they  have  made  them  too  good, 
also.  They  have  fought  shy  of  the  drunkenness  and 
the  unchastity  and  of  the  dirt  that  disfigure  many  parts 
of  Scotland.  Moreover,  she  says,  the  Scotchman  is  not 
tender,  and  that  Mr.  Barrie's  Jamie  is  not  Scotch  with 
his  mother.  Mr. .  Jacob  A.  Riis  continues  his  slum 
studies  with  a  story  called  "  The  Grenesis  of  the  Gang," 
and  Mr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  the  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy, writes  on  "The  Germans  and  the  Americans." 
His  conclusion,  after  examining  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  two  nations,  is  that  Germany  needs 
more  sense  of  initiative  and  responsibility  in  its  indi- 
viduals, and  America  needs  more  sense  of  duties  and 
ideals  in  its  public  institutions.  '*  Germany  must  be- 
come more  democratic  and  America  more  aristocratic." 


THE  FORUM. 

WE  have  selected  Mr.  Samuel £.  Moffett's  article 
on  "Ultimate  World  Politics,"  in  the  August 
Forum,  for  review  and  quotation  elsewhere. 

The  opening  article  of  this  number  is  a  survey  of 
"Tariff  Tendencies  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.  Mr.  Bowles'  assertion  that  Eng- 
land is  a  free-trade  country  only  in  name  will  doubtless 
astonish  many  Amoricau  readers.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Bowles  cites  statistics  which  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Unii^  States,  in  the  world,  which  levies  so  large  an 
amount  of  customs  duties  at  its  ports  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  is  well  known,  the  British  customs  rev- 
enue is  levied  wholly  upon  a  very  few  articles,  such  as 
tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Whether  this  system 
may  properly  be  described  as  free  trade  or  not  is  still 
an  open  question.  Neither  tea,  wine,  nor  tobacco  is 
produced  in  England,  and  there  is  a  countervailing  ex- 
cise duty  on  British  spirits  equivalent  to  the  customs 
duty  on  foreign  spirits.  Therefore  the  free-traders 
seem  justified  in  their  contention  that  it  is  not  a  system 
of  protection.  It  is  only  a  system  of  revenue.  The  247 
per  cent,  on  tobacco,  for  example,  can  have  no  possible 
motive  but  that  of  revenue;  still  the  expression  "free 
trade  "  does  not  seem  to  exactly  apply  to  such  a  con- 
dition. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  United  States 
diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt,  writes 
on  "  Eg^pt  Under  Lord  Cromer."  Mr.  Harrison  ven- 
tures the  somewhat  surprising  prediction  that  Egypt 
will  soon  be  among  the  very  best  customers  of  the 
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United  States  abroad.  She  has  accepted  the  Invitation 
.  of  oar  Government  to  participate  in  the  exposition  in 
Philadelphia  this  autumn,  and  Mr.  Harrlscn  urges  onr 
manulacturerii  to  make  A  careful  study  of  Egypt's 
showiug  on  this  occasion.  There  are  two  lines  of  in- 
dustry, he  says,  which  ought  to  flourish  in  Egypt — 
namely,  machinery  and  novelties ;  mnchiuery  including 
engines,  presses,  light  safes,  electricnl  appliances,  and 
liartlcularl;  mechanica'  toalii.  Under  the  category  of 
novelties  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the  Egyptian  market 
will  just  now  absorb  an  a-stonishiug  quantity  of  cat- 
traps,  lemon-squeezers,  combination  pocket  knives,  and 
a  long  list  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cent  articles,  In  the 
production  of  which  American  ingenuity  excels. 

Vice-Admiral  Bridge,  of  the  British  navy,  writes  on 
"  Naval  Offlcersanil  Colonial  Admin iHtmtion."  He  says 
that  in  Great  Britain's  experience  maLy  naval  olScers 
have  been  colonial  governors,  and,  In  fact,  the  general 
custom  has  been  to  utilize  the  services  of  naval  officers 
as  governors  of  colonies,  especially  in  the  early  ages  of 
their  history.  When  the  governments  have  been  defl- 
Ditely  organized  and  social  conditions  have  reached  a 
certain  development  other  persons  have  been  found 
ready  to  take  the  duties. 

In  an  article  on  "A  Paradise  Regained — Cuba,"  Mr. 
George  Reno  refutes  the  common  assertion  that  Cubans 
detest  foreigners.  On  the  contrary,  he  aHlrnis  that 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  well-meaning  and  well- 
behaved  Americans.  He  cites  the  reports  of  our  mili- 
tary governors  In  Cuba  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
generally  show  a  disposition  not  only  to  obey- the  offi- 
cial orders,  but  to  learn  and  practice  the  requirements, 
sanitary,  social,  and  civil,  of  our  riglme  In  Cuba. 

Prof.  Mary  Robert  Smith,  of  Stanford  University, 
ofTers  some  novel  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the 
domestic-service  problem.  She  argues  that  the  hours 
and  privileges  of  the  domestic  servant  should  be  placed 
on  an  equitable  fotrting  with  the  women  employed  in 
'  other  kinds  of  labor,  and  suggests  as  an  Initiatory  step 
In  this  change  that  the  maids  should  in  all  cases  live 
out  of  tlie  bouse.  She  asserts  tfiat  mistresses  them- 
Belves  are  greatly  to  blame  (or  the  trouble  they  have 
with  their  domestics,  by  reason  of  their  attempting  to 
regulate  the  private  life  of  the  maids,  with  a  view  to 
"  keeping  the  maid  fn  her  place."  As  a  step  toward  re- 
form Mrs.  Smith  suggests  that  mistresses  shonld  In  all 
cases  call  the  maid  "  Miss  "  or  "  Mrs." 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  "American 
Architecture  from  a  German  Point  of  View"  is  con- 
tributed by  Leopold  Gmelln,  editor  of  Kuntt  und 
Handwerk.  This  writer  Is  enthusiaatic  In  his  praise 
of  Richardson  and  his  work.  He  says  ;  "  Primitive 
strength,  noble  simplicity,  monumental  grandeur,  un- 
wavering rectitude,  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  all  petty  em- 
bellishments are  the  attributes  perpetuatsd  in  Rich- 
ardson's work.  The  professional  European  visitor 
passes  by  the  older  specimens  of  American  arehitecture 
with  Indifference,  but  when  he  conies  upon  one  of 
Richardson's  masterpieces  he  stands  spellbound,  filled 
with  mute  admiration." 

Secretary  Gage  writes  on  the  rather  well-worn  topic 
of  ''  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System,"  defend- 
ing the  position  recently  taken  by  the  administration 
at  Washington  in  the  amendment  of  the  civil-service 
rules.  The  Secretary  contends  that  each  amendment 
was  Bpeciflcally  proposed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  after  more  than 
two  years  of  administration.    Then  amendments,  with 


unimportant  exceptions,  met  the  approval  of  the  0 

Service  Commission  itself. 

Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  Ualvetslejr,  t 
what  liquid  air  cannot  do,    Whiie  admittlDK  tT     ' 
portant  uses  will  be  found  for  this  article,  t~ 
Hall  denies  that  liquid  air,  taking  energy  fi 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  about  us,  can  p< 
replace  the  usual  agents  for  the  performance  of  n 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kinyoun  contributes  a  paper  on  "  J 
toxins  in  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  T' 
summing  up  the  resultfi  of  the  use  of  these  agent*  iB 
the  treatment  of  plngues,  cholera,  diphtheria,  sal 
snake-bite. 

The  Hon,  O,  P.  Austin  writes  on  "Recent  Devialop- 
mentH  In  China ; "  Prof.  Boland  P,  Faulkner  on  "  Bam 
We  Sufficient  Gold  in  Circulation  f"  and  Mr.  I-Mvrmn 
J.  Burpee  contributes  a  survey  of  recent  PiiiiartiM 
fiction,  

THE  XORTH  AMERICAN  REVIE^W. 

MR.   JOUN  BARRETT'S  article  on    "The  P«» 
mount  Power  of   (lie  Pacific,"  in   the    JTortfc 

American  Jtevlew  fur  August,  ba.t  a  place  in  our  d» 
partment  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  Kassandra  TItmIb 
contribute  papers  on  the  recent  International  ConKHM 
of  Women  in  London.  Lady  Aben.k-cu' .  hm 
highly  eulogistic  and  optimistic.  Tin-  orlu^r  | 
coldly  critical.  The  writer  opines  thai,  the  won 
nowadays  take  up  women's  righte  and  iiir  their  opinio 
on  platform  and  in  pamphlet  are  not  ^'norBlly  tliM. 
most  Atted  by  Intense  personal  suSerl  ni£  lo  »ynipathui 
with  sufferers— in  a  word,  to  help,  and  this  ' 
thing  for  which  man  has  no  time  and  is  unfit ;  thM<^| 
fore  the  one  thing  which  it  is  needful  that  wom«ii 
should  do. 

A  member  of  the  Finnish  Parliament  writ«a  on  the 
constitutional  conflict  in  that  country.  If  this  xmp«T 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  jmbilc  oiijuion  Ik.  ■ 
Finland,  It  would  seem  that  the  Btrag,^!  ~ 
Just  begun.  The  Finns,  as  this  wrlti-r 
are  known  as  one  of  the  most  persevi^i 
the  world.  "Their  institutions  and  i 
destroyed,  but  Russianized  the  Finns  m 

In  a  keenly  sarcastic  article  Mr.  W. 
sums  up.  "The  Case  Against  Christian 
article  ends  with  the  expression  of  l>i< 
that  "Mrs,  Eddy  is  an  instrument  in  t)it.-  huuds  of 
not  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  but 
tellectoally,  by  showing  that  at  the  end  o(  The  nil 
teenth  century  professedly   Intolligent  iHrsona  can 
as  easily  duped  by  her  as  their  forbears  were  by  Cagli 
ostro  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth," 

Gov.  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  o(  Texas,  ootif  ribiites  n  paper 
on  "Anti- Trust  Legislation."  Grovei-jicr  fiiiyers  Ium 
lately  become  prominent  in  the  tiu-it  cnntroveray 
through  his  proposed  conference  of  ei,is>riu>rs  and  at- 
torneys-general of  the  States  and  Ti'iriUiries  (or  the 
avowed  puri»OHeo(  advising  such  lep-liilion  as  would 
overthrow  the  trust  power.  His  attitiirli.-  nn  this  qi 
tion  is  indicated  by  the  closing  sentenci-s  of  bis  Xt 
American  article  :  ■'  If  the  Legislature-;,  governors, 
attorneys-general  of  as  many  as  twenty  onnimonweall 
will  thoroughly  and  sincerely  agree  upon  a  line 
policy  and  will  execute  it  with  vigor,  courage,  and  ' 
partiality,  the  trust  power  will  surolj  he  broken. 
cumscrlbed  In  the  area  of  Its  operations  and  limited 
thou  States  to  whose  (Svor  It  owM  Ita  birtli.  It    ~" 
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be  able  to  maintain  itself.  It  will  die  for  the  lack  of 
material  upon  which  to  operate.  The  trust  should  be 
regarded  as  a  public  enemy  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Arrogant,  unscrupulous,  and  merciless  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power,  it  should  be  fought  unto  the  very 
death." 

Former  Consul-Greneral  Jernigan  describes  "  Japan^s 
Entry  Into  the  Family  of  Nations."  This  expression 
is  apropos  of  the  fact  that  in  July,  1899,  Japan  entered 
into  possession  of  full  autonomy,  a  right  acknowledged 
in  treaties  which  then  went  into  effect.  Under  the  late 
treaties  with  Western  nations  foreigners  in  Japan  were 
exempt  from  Japanese  law,  but  now  they  will  be  amen^ 
able  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
empire. 

Dr.  Richard  Grottheil,  of  Columbia  University,  dis- 
cusses "  The  Zionist  Movement."  Dr.  Gottheil  consid- 
ers the  movement  as  both  religious  and  economic.  "  It 
has  found  the  basis,"  he  says,  **  upon  which  a  higher 
religious  life,  as  well  as  a  higher  economic  life,  can  be 
built  up  for  the  Jew."  Starting  with  the  economic 
question,  it  provides  a  ground  upon  which  all  shades  of 
Jewish  belief  can  stand.  As  to  the  form  which  the 
coming  Jewish  commonwealth  is  to  take,  Dr.  Grottheil 
regards  this  as  a  matter  of  idle  speculation.  Time,  he 
says,  will  work  that  out  in  a  manner  befitting  its  own 
needs.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Zionist  ideal 
cannot  be  realized  without  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  recommends  athletics  for  pro- 
fessional men.  This  eminent  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  has  been  told  that  public  men  in  the  United 
States  "  have  not  much  turn  toward  gymnastics.  They 
walk,  I  am  told,  or  rather  rush  about  from  one  place  to 
another.  A  very  few  cycle  or  ride  on  horseback.  Those 
who  as  youths  have  been  given  to  hill-walking,  com- 
mon in  America — an  excellent  exercise,  which  is  far 
better  than  the  mountaineering  of  a  limited  class  of 
Britons— abandon  the  pursuit  as  they  grow  old."  He 
is  aware  that  ex-President  Cleveland  is  a  duck-shooter 
and  that  President  Ix>w,  of  Columbia  University,  rides 
both  the  cycle  and  the  horse  and  takes  some  interest  in 
a  mild  form  in  boating.  The  ordinary  politician,  how- 
ever, **  has  little  idea  of  sport,  of  athletics,  or  even  of 
open  air.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  man  than  to  that  of  the  American  leisured 
rich.  The  American  man  of  business  cannot  find  op- 
portunity for  much  relaxation,  and  thinks  time,  indeed, 
too  valuable  to  waste  upon  things  which  do  not  bring 
direct  return.  The  American  universities,  which  are 
lille<l  with  keen  sportsmen,  have  not  much  connection, 
through  this  class  of  their  graduates,  with  politics." 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  therefore  regards  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary, in  one  .sense,  so  far  as  United  States  Senators 
an  d  Representatives  are  concerned.  He  gives  them  some 
excellent  advice. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  discusses  "  The  Censorship  of 
the  Stage  in  England."  He  says  the  result  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  censorship  is  that  in  the  end  "the  pub- 
lic gets  neither  the  dramatist's  view  of  life,  nor  the 
examiner's  view  of  life,  nor  its  own  view  of  life,  nor,  in 
fact,  any  real  view  of  life  at  all."  The  laws  against  the 
exhibition  of  children  'on  the  stage  are  not  enforced. 
The  censorship  apparently  does  nothing  to  secure  their 
enforcement.  In  short,  Mr.  Shaw  fails  to  find  a  single 
item  to  the  credit  of  the  censorship  account  in  the 
books  of  the  recording  angel.  "Shame,  folly,  rid- 
icule, and  mischief  are  the  fruits  of  it,  and  the  sole 


possible  ones,  I  repeat,  they  would  eqnally  be  if  I  or 
Tolstoi  himself  were  censor."  (The  reader  will  notice 
the  relative  position  of  the  personal  pronoun.)  Mr. 
Shaw,  therefore,  argues  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  censorship. 

In  a  survey  of  "  A  Century  of  Salons  and  Academies" 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  warns  American  art  students 
to  keep  away  from  London,  where,  she  declares,  the 
people  have  had  enough  of  art,  "  though  American  art- 
ists, who  have  heard  rumors  that  London  is  rapidly  re- 
placing Paris  as  the  world's  great  art  center,  are  coming 
to  London  in  shoals."  Mrs.  Pennell  declares  that  the 
very  few  American  artists  who  have  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  English  ladder  have  done  so  only  after  thirty 
years  of  hard  struggle  and  striving. 

Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  describes  "Girls'  Novels  in 
France,"  and  Max  O'Rell  contributes  a  vivacious  skit 
on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Poverty." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  August  Arena  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick  writes 
on  "French  Canadian  Liberalism,"  introducing 
many  eminent  Canadian  personalities,  whose  names, 
oddly  enough,  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  one 
American  newspaper  reader  out  of  fifty,  so  little  inter- 
est do  we  take  on  this  side  of  the  line  in  Dominion 
politics. 

Three  papers  are  contributed  to  this  number  dealing 
with  the  department  stores  of  the  great  Eastern  cities. 
The  conclusions  of  the  writers  are,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able to  the  department  store.  Mr.  John  Livingston 
Wright  says  of  the  Boston  store  :  "  There  is  room  for 
improvement,  of  course ;  yet  my  impression  is  that  the 
department  stores  of  Boston  are  conducted  with  fair- 
ness and  prove  a  boon  to  the  working  masses— to  those 
employed  in  the  distributive  industry  they  have  con- 
centrated and  monopolized,  no  less  than  to  the  great 
army  of  consumers."  As  to  the  New  York  stores,  Mr. 
John  A.  Steele  says  :  "  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  community  of  the  Greater  New 
York  at  large  is  benefited  by  the  change  from  many 
small  dealers  to  a  few  great  ones.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  low  prices  at  which  goods  are  offered  has 
stimulated  buying,  and  thus  benefited  manufacturing. 
The  manufacturer  has  to  be  contented  with  a  smaller 
percentage  of  profit  than  formerly,  but  his  increased 
output  more  than  compensates  him,  and  he  provides 
employment  for  a  greater  number  of  men  at  better 
wages  than  ever  before.**  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Kirkpatrick 
states  for  Philadelphia  that  the  smaller  stores  have 
undoubtedly  felt  the  effect  of  concentration  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  the  department  stores  are  located  so 
centrally  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  shopper  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  public  is  also  benefited  in  hav- 
ing larger  stocks  from  which  to  select  and  in  the  lower 
prices  made  possible  by  this  concentration. 

Mr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  writes  on  "One  View  of 
National  Unity ;  '*  Representative  Kleberg,  of  Texas,  on 
"The  State  Control  of  Trusts  ; "  the  Rev.  Henry  Frank 
on  "The  Dynamics  of  Silence ;"  Mr.  William  Fearing 
Gill  on  "  Evolution  of  the  Peace  Movement ;  '*  President 
Thomas  J.  Allen  on  "Rational  College  Education;" 
and  Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  on  "  The  Inner  Life." 

Dr.  Greorge  D.  Herron  contributes  a  poem  entitled 
"An  Undertone,"  and  a  paper  by  Count  Tolstoi,  en- 
titled "Deleruia  Est  Gart/ia(7e,"  is  translated  and  re- 
produced from  VHumanit^  NouveUe, 
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THE  COMING  AGE. 

IN  the  Coming  Age  tor  August  Mr.  James  A.  Heme, 
the  veteran  actor,  relates  some  interesting  experi- 
ence in  "  Forty  Years  Before  the  Footlights." 

In  the  same  number  Ur.  Edward  Everett  Hale  con- 
traata'"  The  Boston  of  1838  and  the  Boston  of  To^iay ; " 
Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  writes  on  "The  Kind  of  Universe 
We  Ijive  In  ; "  Lilian  Wliiting  contributes  a  paper  on 
"Psychical  Research:  Limitation  in  Spirit  Return ; " 
Dr.  .Tames  Hed ley  discusses  the  question  "How  tjhall 
the  Church  Triumph  V"  and  Prof,  Jean  du  Buy  ex- 
plnlus  the  philnsopliy  of  "  The  Kinj^om  of  Goil." 

In  the  series  of  "Why  I  Am"  iiapers,  relating  to  the 
different  religious  denominations,  we  note  witli  pleas- 
nre  that  the  reverend  authors  are  contenting  tliem- 
gelves  with  less  space  than  formerly.  In  this  number 
the  Bev.  J.  H.  Garrison  tells  why  he  is  a  Disciple  of 
Christ.    There  are  still  several  sects  to  be  heard  from. 

In  the  department  of  "Conversations"  some  [iitereat- 
Ing  material  on  "Kindergarten  Music  Building"  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Nina  K.  Darlington. 
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THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 
HE  Smvanee  Review,  one  of  the  very  few  quarterly 
publications  devoted  to  general  literature  in  this 
intry,  which  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  now  bears  the  imprint  of  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  and  London.  We  note  also  that  the 
Review  has  discarded  the  sull-title  "  A  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Literary  Studies,"  and  now  opens  its  pages  to 
political  and  sociological  discussions  as  well.  The 
Review  remains  under  the  ediWrship  of  Prof.  William 
P.  Trent,  whose  trenchant  discussion  of  "  CosniopolitJin- 
ism  and  Partisanship''  in  the  current  number  we  have 
quoted  at  some  length  in  our  department  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  major  part  of  the  Review's  contents  is  Ktill  given 
up  to  literary  criticism.  The  opening  paper  is  the  first 
of  a  series  on  Lndvig  Holberg,  known  as  the  father  of 
Danish  literature.  These  papers  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  of  Chicago.  Other  critical 
OHsaya  in  this  nunilier  are  "  Recollections  of  Aubrey  de 
Vers,"  by  Eleanor  A.  Towle  ;  "The  Novels  of  Mari- 
vaux,"  by  B.  W.Wells;  "An  American  Sappho"  (Ann 
Reeve  Atdrich],  by  G.  B.  Rose;  and  "Catullus  and 
Shelley,"  by  Eiiwin  W.  Boweu. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Hamage  contributes  a  thoughtful  paper 
on  "  The  Hegemony  of  Russia."  There  are  also  reviews 
of  Important  books  in  the  departments  of  history  and 


AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  QUARTERLIES. 

IT  may  be  news  to  some  people  thatin  this  country  as 
many  as  a  doxen  quarterly  reviews  devoted  to  re- 
ligious and  theological  discussion  are  regularly  main- 
tained. Most  of  these  are  supported  by  the  various 
denominations,  bnt  three  or  four  areediteil  and  pul)- 
lished  without  apparent  reganl  to  the  denominational 
tenets  of  tlie  tontrihutors.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  and  tlie  one  covering  the  broadest  field  is  the 
New  Worm,  "  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion.  Ethics, 
and  Theology"  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  This 
excellent  publication  has  now  reached  its  eighth  volume. 
The  contents  of  the  current  number  display  the  usual 
variety  and  timeliness.    The  introductory  article  is  a 


discussion   of   "Formal   Reform,"  by 

Hoore,  of  the  University  of  California.    This  la  taUimi 

by  a  paper  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  nroUun  tte- 
tributes  on  the  subject  of  "  History  a  Teacher  of  lA 
eriil  Religion." 

There  are  two  papers  in  this  number  on  tli 
movement  among  the  Jews ;  Miss  Josephine 
voices  the  sentiments  of  advanced  Jailaism  on  tUi 
subject,  and  Prof.  Gotthard  Ueutsch  setit  forth  kmimo 
the  difficulties  to  which  any  att^^mpt  U>  build  op 
Jewish  stale  mast  lie  BUlJ]ect«d. 

Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  Unlvet^. 
writing  on  "  Immortality  and  Psychical  Resenrch,"  " 
scrilies  some  of  tlie  plicnomenu  to  which  he  has  gti 
special  attcntiim  during  the  hwt  few  years  and  M 
wliich  the  newsiiaiwrs  have  lately  given  much  pntA- 
ity.  I'rofcsHir  llyslop  stiktes  tiiat  for  himself,  b«ta| 
reiluceil  to  a  choice  Iwtween  telepathy  and  the  «[ibit 
Istic  theory,  for  the  present,  at  least,  he  preferB  tk 
apiritiHtic  view,  or  rather  tlie  claim  that  the  immonil- 
ity  »f  the  soul  lius  come  within  the  sphere  of  legittuM 
scientific  belief. 

Ex-Con gressuian  Samuel  J.  Barrows  ivritea  M 
"Mythical  and  Legendary  Kienients  io  the  Now  T» 
tameiit ;"  Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie  on  "The  Inflonv 
of  the  Social  Question  on  tlie  Genesis  of  Cbrlstisiiltf ;' 
Rev.  Gerald  Stanley  I.«e  on  "The  Priuting  Pttm  mi 
Personality;"  Prof.  George  M.  Stratton  on  "Tbe^ 
chological  Evidence  of  Theism;"  and  the  Rev.  W.& 
T»rrant,  an  English  Unitarian  clergyman,  on  "lit 
New  Evangelical  Catechism."  Each  Dumber  of  Itt 
New  Ifordl  contains  numeroua  signed  book-revfem. 

The  American  Joum<il  nf  Tttcology  (TTntTeni^rf 
Chicago)  contains  only  a  few  leading  articles.  ' 
of  these  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a  partlcolulT 
scholarly  character.  In  the  current  number  thereaR 
only  three  such  papers,  two  of  which  are  coutrtbtltri 
by  German  theological  professors.  ProfeBsop  ljooH,d 
Halle,  discusses  the  question  "Has  theGonpel  of  theBrf- 
ormation  Become  Antiquated  f "  and  Profemior  T 
of  Slrassburg,  writes  on  "The  So-Called  '~ 
weh  Songs,'  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  ' 
of  Yahweh'  in  laaiah.  Chapters  40-4.'i."  ~ 
Genung,  of  Richmond  Tbeolof^cal  Seminary,  ( 
"  Personality  from  the  Monistic  Point  of  View." 
are  also  "Critical  and  Historical  Notes,"  oontribotid 
by  Profs.  .1.  Rendel  Harris,  Gaston  Bonet.-MaiaTj,  Ck» 
par  Rem;  Gregory,  and  .M.irvin  R.  Vincent ;  to  wtaM. 
Is  added  a  valuable  survey  of  recent  theological  lltM» 
ture  In  the  form  of  signed  book  reviews  and  note%  wMk 
a  hibliograpbical  supplement  of  thirty  paKe«. 

The  Bllillnthcrii  Sncni.  of  Oberlin,  i  ilii...  is  Iwth  r 
llglous  and  sociological  in  its  scope.     Iti  the  cnrt 
number  the  opening  piiper  isa  r/«>i  W  of  "  The  Infiiw 
of  the  Bible  Uiran  the  Human  Intellei.'t,''  by  Pm  " 
J.  B.  Rankin. 

Mr,  James   !).   Peterson   contribnt^i  n  cWtlotnnj 
Kant's  theory  of  the  "Forms  of  Thought:" 
Dr.  James    Lindsay  reviews  "Religious  ThoQ^Cj 
Scotland  in  the  Victorian   Era;"    th,.    Rer.    ~ 
Chalmers  wrltj's  on  "TlLe(;iit«chumenate: 
ments  and  PiwHlMlitii-s  ;'■  the  Rev.  H.  : 
discusses  "  The  Mission  Sunday-School  as  fti 
Social  Lever;"  Mr.  Edward  Mortimer  ChS. 
on  "Prayer  in  War-Time;"  and  President  Jfli 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  descrities  "The  Abiding  f 
of  Religion." 

Dr.  Henry  Hayman  begins  a  series  of  pupen  ctt  ** 
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*  Time  at  Rugby ''  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  British 
F  ecclesiastical  politics,  which  seems  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose  in  a  dignified  review  like  the  Bibliotheca 
Saci'aj  although  by  means  of  it  the  author  is  doubtless 
enabled  to  pay  off  numerous  old  scores.  Mr.  Henry 
William  Rankin  outlines  a  Chinese  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  "Some  Perils  of 
Missionary  Life"  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Benjamin  B. 
Warfleld.  There  are  papers  on  "The  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechism,"  by  J.  Ritchie  Smith  ;  "  The 
Books  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,^  by  W.  M.  Mc- 
Pheeters  ;  **  How  to  Make  Our  Brief  Course  in  Church 
History  Most  Profitable,"  by  R.  C.  Reed ;  **  Our  Atti- 
tude Toward  Modern  Theology,"  by  Eugene  Daniel; 
and  "  The  First  Presbytery,"  by  R.  K.  Smoot. 

An  appreciative  essay  on  "Lanier  as  a  Poet"  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Bowen,  and  there  is  the 
usual  complement  of  criticisms  and  book  notices. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  opens  with 
an  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meade  C.  Williams  on  "  The 
Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England."  Dr.  Daniel  S.  Greg- 
ory continues  his  searching  examination  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  philosophy. 

The  Rev.  John  Oman  writes  on  "The  Text  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,"  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  on  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols  on 
"  Morality  :  Intuitive  and  Imperative."  A  paper  on  the 
higher  criticism  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Dunlap  Moore. 
There  are  also  elaborate  signed  reviews  of  recent  lit- 
erature in  the  departments  of  apologetical,  exegetical, 
historical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology,  with 
notes  of  new  works  in  other  branches  of  literature. 

In  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  "Wild  Beasts  and  Angels,"  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wynn;  "Probation  After  Death,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Brubaker ;  "  Repentance,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Hay;  "  Inspiration  of  the  Preached  Word,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Gladhill ;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Minister  to  Move- 
ments and  Organizations  Outside  of  the  Church,"  by 
the  Rev.  E.  H.  Delk  ;  "The  New  Book  of  Worship,"  by 
the  Rev.  Oscar  H.  Gruver;  "Sense-Knowledge  and 
Spirit-Knowledge,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Fischer ; 
"Hades,"  by  the  Rev.  Hiram  King;  "Henry  Timrod," 
by  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer ;  and  "  Current  Theological 
Talk,"  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Bauslin. 

In  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ly- 
man Whiting  writes  on  "The  Imperial  Christ  in  Mis* 
sions"  and  Prof.  Williston  Walker  on  "The  Churchei 
and  Their  Seminaries." 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia)  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey 
discusses  certain  "  Economic  Aspects  of  Charity  Organ- 
ization ; "  Mr.  Walter  J.  Branson  describes  "The  Phil- 
adelphia Nominating  System  ;"  Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade 
contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on  '*  The  Relative  Sta- 
bility of  Gold  and  Silver ;"  and  Mr.  Philip  Zom  defines 
"  The  Constitutional  Position  of  the  German  Emperor." 
There  are  also  signed  book  reviews,  notes  on  municipal 
government,  and  sociological  notes. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
giving  "  A  Sociological  View  of  Sovereignty." 

In  the  same  number  Merwin-Marie  Snell  glTOB  aa 
elaborate  aooonnt  of  the  "  Oatholio  Bodal-Reform  Move- 


ment," Dr.  Jules  Morel  writes  on  "  Prevention  of  Mental 
Diseases,"  and  Charles  A.  EUwood  continues  his  "  Pro- 
legomena to  Social  Psychology."  We  have  quoted  in 
another  place  from  L.  G.  McConachie's  paper  on  "  The 
Time  Element  in  Political  Campaigns."  In  this  num- 
ber are  reviews  of  important  recent  publications  and  a 
special  bibliography  of  play  and  amusement,  compiled 
by  Amy  Hewes. 

The  Yale  Review  (August)  arrives  too  late  to  permit 
an  extended  notice  of  its  contents  this  month.  In  the 
editorial  comment  on  current  affairs  the  report  on  a 
currency  system  for  India  and  the  situation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines  are  treated  at  length.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Lea,  one  of  the  greatest  living  specialists  in 
certain  phases  of  Spanish  history,  describes  Spain's  In- 
dian policy.  "  The  Tin  Plate  Combination  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  McVey 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Curtis  writes  on  "  Taxation  of  Street 
Railways  for  Purposes  of  Revenue  and  Control." 

Gunton's  Magazine  for  August  discusses  "The 
Tariff  and  Trusts,"  "Recent  Street  Railroad  Strikes," 
"Education  and  Politics,"  "The  Future  of  Inferior 
Races,"  "Model  Lodging  Houses,"  and  "The  Great 
Siberian  Railroad." 

The  Charities  Review  for  August  contains  an  account 
by  Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  of  the  summer  training  class  in 
practical  philanthropic  work  conducted  in  New  York 
City  on  the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Ayres  in  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  for  February  last,  and  a  valuable  paper 
by  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "  Progress  in  the  Care  of  the  In- 
sane." The  larger  half  of  the  magazine,  however,  is 
devoted  to  an  excellent  risum^  of  news  items  from  the 
whole  sociological  field.  This  is  becoming  the  most 
distinctive  and  useful  feature  of  the  Review  and  is  ap- 
preciated by  sociologists  generally. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  August  number  is  scarcely  up  to  the  high 
average  of  the  Contemporary,  Mr.  W.  Durban 
on  the  transformation  of  Siberia  demands  separate 
treatment. 

THE  DOOMAS  OF  THE  ANGLO-INDIAN. 

An  amusing  satire  of  the  official  mind  concerned  with 
the  management  of  England's  Eastern  empire  is  en- 
titled "The  Anglo-Indian  Creed,"  by  "A  Heretic." 
After  much  good-humored  raillery  the  writer  sums  up 
its  articles : 

"I  believe  that  long  residence  in  India  alone  qualifies 
any  one  to  express  an  opinion  on  any  Indian  question. 

"  I  believe  that  all  interference,  whether  from  the 
Indian  secretary  or  from  debates  in  Parliament,  is  per- 
nicious. 

"  Furthermore,  no  external  criticism  is  to  be  toler- 
ated on  any  Indian  official,  either  in  the  press  or  on  the 
platform  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

"As  I  believe  that  Lord  Ripon  and  his  works  are 
anathema  maranatha,  so  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
the  forward  policy  is  to  be  practiced. 

"And  though  it  be  lawful  to  regard  missionariee 
with  toleration,  yet  it  is  essential  for  a  right  faith  to 
believe  that  of  all  natives  native  Christians  are  the 
worst. 

"Finally,  for  complete  orthodoxy  it  should  be  al- 
lowed that  Mohammedans  are  in  all  ways  superior  to 
Hindooe. 

«  This  is  the  true  Anglo-Indian  faith." 
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"RKortua''  id  his  secoiid  paper  ou  the  "  Imperfntiitm 
at  Brttisli  Trtide"  denounces  in  the  Dame  of  tree  trnde 
the  one-aided  aystem  inrroduced  by  Coljden,  It  Ijii-s 
lowered  prices  and  reduced  proflta  at  home  and  driven 
BrEtUb  capitnl  abi-ond.  The  consequent  tribute  n-hich 
comes  baxifc  to  the  Britiah  foreign  investor  in  Increased 
importfl  still  further  cutii  out  British  products.  At^ri- 
culture  liHs  been  ruined,  lunnufuctures  are  tutloning 
anit ;  and  th>^  government  has  stood  "paralyzed  under 
the  Hpell  which  \\b»  worked  upon  all  England  by  one 
fool  1"  Therefore,  "our  first  duty  will  be  to  defend  it 
[our  tradel  anainst  the  inroiuls  of  one-sided  free  trcide 
and  of  one-aided  pawn  trade,  by  resturiiig  perfeet  free 
trade,  reciprocity,  and  e<iua!ity  by  means  of  reci])r[>cal 
and  counter  vail  in  K  duties.  That  done^  we  shall  lie  itt 
liberty  to  arrange  our  conunerciHl  intercourse  with  t'licb 
foreiftn  country  ur  ivith  each  colony  according  to  the 
peculiar  circu  in  stances  of  the  case.  We  might  hereby 
creat«  a  great  elastic  commercial  system  workliijt  in 
harmony  with  the  interests  of  all  countries  concerned. 
We  might  thereby  Insure  to  our  world  empire  the  con- 
ditions of  a  sound  and  hejilthy  growth."  Internal  re- 
forms would  then  be  possible. 


Kang  Yeu  Wei  writes  on  the  "  Reform  of  China  "  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  recent  coup  d'Hnt.  He  gives  the 
principal  contents  of  his  ''memorial  to  the  Enitwror," 
or  outline  of  Buggeate<l  reforma.  He  advocated  a  body 
of  ministers  pledged  to  a  reform  policy ;  a  memorial 
offlce  to  receive  proposals  and  U>  interview  memorialists ; 
a  cabinet  with  twelve  department-s  of  state  under  it. 
The  paper  concludes  with  the  characteristic  lament : 

"All  reforms  were  reversed  and  reformers  put  in 
bonds  ;  thus  all  the  entpire  became  dumb  and  dared  not 
speak  about  Western  ways.  This  has  now  gone  ou  for 
more  than  six  months.  Wlioever  speaks  of  Western 
ways  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  persons  took 
up  and  down  the  road  lest  they  should  be  found  out, 
and  China  is  thus  bound  to  old  ways  more  than  ever. 
It  only  leana  on  Russia,  and  in  this  way  allows  itaeK  to 
be  eaaily  divided  up  and  ruined.    Alas  I" 

LIGHT   RAILHOADS  AKD  TBAMWATS. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of 
what  he  terms  a,  new  English  tramway  monopoly.  It 
springs  from  a  misuse  of  the  light  railroads  act.  He 
says: 

"  Light  railroads,  left  undefined  in  the  act,  have  be- 
come synonymous  with  tramways  and  are  being  pro- 
moted chiefly  in  urlwin  districts.  Instead  of  relieving 
distressed  agriculture,  they  are  enriching  joln[^st<>ck 
companies.  The  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  promoters 
is  not  to  put  the  country  districts  in  communication 
wilh  the  markets  in  Ihe  towns,  but  to  Join  one  town  to 
another  and  take  over  the  trainwaya  in  each.  The  light 
railroads  act  of  1806  is  supplanting  the  tramways  act  of 
1870." 

There  is  no  purchase  clause  for  light  railroads.  There 
are  no  obligations  as  to  width,  maintenance,  and  local 
control  of  roadways,  "An  alien  nioney  power  takes 
possession  of  the  streets  of  a  town  without  paying  any- 
thing for  the  privilege."  Happily,  the  tight  railroads 
act  expires  la  1001.  "In  the  meantime,  the  best  way 
that  municipal  authorities  can  preserve  their  interest 
In  tramways  Is  to  take  advimtoge  ot  the  light  railroad* 
act  tbenuelvM." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTtJBT. 

THKKE  is  plenty  of  varied  readlDg  in  the  Aq 
number  of  the  Ktnttccnth  Century,  batbi 

tides  of  emiuent  interest. 

LIMITATIONS  or   SAVIES- 

Sir  G.  S.  Clark  discusses  "The  Limitations  <rf  N: 
Force."  He  calls  attention  to  another  phase  at  Ih* 
long  duel  between  boat  and  wheel  wlieti  he  say* : 

"Sea-borne  traile  has  increased  euormoasly  in 
IKirtance  and  volume,  gaining  steadily  la  apmd 
safety  ot  transit  i  liut  laud  commuui cations  h«i 
ceivMl  au  incompHrably  greater  development.  Tht 
trlbntion  of  trade  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  r^ln 
which  nru  exerting  a  [Kjwerful  Influence  upon  the  < 
mereial  systems  of  the  world  and  cbtingiag  what ' 
Ih>  t'alle<l  their  strategic  ceiitei's.  Directly  and  I 
reclly,  railroads  Uireaten  the  sphere  of  infloenee  <A 

Hia  fliiding  Is : 

"The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  tliait  ouraeapo 
relatively  and  alisolutely  more  iK>tent  tor  the  deCsn 
the  empire,  is  iliatinctly  less  capable  of  exerting  dad 
pre.ssiire  uiHin  an  enemy,  anil  therefore  of  bringll 
great  war  ta  a  conclusion." 

He  closes  with  a  hint  aa  to  the  effect  of  the  infln 
of  the  location  of  great  stores  of  coal  on  the  oomnur 
and  naval  future. 

WIIT   ARE   BItAlKB  DETEitlORATDtQ  r 

Col.  H.  Elsdale  asks  this  question,  accepting  tha 
of  deterioration  on  the  authority  ot  Mr.  Gladstone 
oilier  experts.  His  answer  is  that  we  are  culUn 
the  receptive  at  the  expense  of  the  creative  facnll 
our  higher  and  lower  education.  Against  a  Beo^ 
Baboo  in  our  competitive  examinations,  he  bb] 
young  Shakespeare  or  Bismarek  or  Darvrln  w 
stand  no  chance.  Nervous  impatience  te  anotbwt 
which  shows  itself  in  shorter  sermons,  tit-Uti^  pof 
magazines,  and  so  forth,  which  tend  to  the  dtoalpi 
of  brain  energy  and  make  concentration  largBly  In 
slble.  Democracy  in  politics  and  indusby  tMnjy 
ward  mediocrity.  The  writer  hopes  for  BonM  { 
genius  or  great  world    movement   to   InterTMM 


THE  WOMEK'S  COSGIiESS  CKITICiaKIX 
Miss  Frances  Low  contributes  "A  Woman's  Critt 
of  the  Women's  Congress,"  and  she  certainly  d 


tions  and  a  complete  and   fatal  v  -,    — 

principle.  She  Is  especially  severe  on  the  dlanasrii 
the  servant-girt  problem,  on  the  ethics  ot  wage-enn 
and  the  dia[>aragemuiit  of  home  life. 

"The  general  effect  of  the  congn-s  wiis  misIeB 
and  mischievous  because  It  was  not  represeatAtI'd 
Impartial;  in  the  professions  the  experieiu 
ceasful  women  only  were  given  ;  the  life  o(  E 
journalist   or   actress,  with    its  struggle*,   i 
anxieties,  its  overwork  and  underpay, 
furred  U).  there  being  a  universal  cousptracy  fe  J 
sent  woman's  wage-earning  work  as  wholly  i 
and  beneflcial.    Because  also  large  statem 
woman's  equality,  equal  pay,  and  so  forth,  i 
ing  at  all  unless  they  are  carried  to  their  logi 
elusion  and  tested  by  theli  practical  and  pen 
effect  npon  society.    So  that  to  know  wbetti 
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earning  is  desirable  for  married  working  women,  we 
ought  to  have  the  joint  testimony  of  working  men  and 
women  as  to  whether  present  experiment  in  wage- 
earning  of  this  kind  are  satisfactory ;  and  to  know 
where  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  servant  question 
lie,  we  ought  to  have  the  views  of  persons  actually  con- 
cerned— of  fathers  of  the  working  class,  who  prefer 
their  daughters  going  into  factories,  of  servants  them- 
selves,   and   of    middle-class    householders  of   small 


means. 


» 


A  PLEA  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Sir  William  Des  Voeux,  formerly  governor  of  New- 
foundland, rehearses  the  history  of  the  connection  of 
England  with  Newfoundland,  and  after  going  over  the 
interminable  treaty  shore  question  urges  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Newfoundland  with  Canada,  which  would,  he 
says,  put  an  end  to  the  indifference  with  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  former  have  been  treated : 

^*  Negotiations  with  this  object  have  hitherto  failed 
mainly  on  a  question  of  money  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Newfoundland  was  willing  to  accept  and 
that  which  Canada  offered,  though  a  considerable  sum, 
is  incomparably  less  than  the  debt  which  is  morally 
due  to  our  oldest  colony.  If  England  were  to  assist 
with  this  sum,  it  is  probable  that  there  might  still  be 
accomplished  that  complete  confederation  of  British 
North  America  which  her  majesty's  government  have 
always  considered  as  desirable.  When  the  claims  of 
Newfoundland  .  .  .  become  more  generally  appreciated, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  national  conscience  will  de- 
mand the  payment  of  at  least  this  compensation  for 
three  centuries  of  wrongs." 

A  BYRON  MYSTERY. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gower  raises  the  question,  "  Did 
Byron  Write  *  Werner'?"  and  undertakes  to  show  by 
circumstantial  evidence  that  Byron  was  not  the  author 
of  "Werner,"  but  that  it  was  written  by  the  writer's 
grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  His  sister. 
Lady  Georgina  FuUerton,  told  him  that  the  Duchess 
wrote  the  poem  and  gave  the  manuscript  to  her  niece, 
Liady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  and  that  she  some  years  later 
handed  it  over  to  Lord  Byron,  who  subsequently  pub- 
lished it  in  his  own  name.  The  motive  sugg^ted  is  the 
sordid  one  of  raising  money. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  L.  Simmons  writes  on  "The  Ex- 
c?ssive  Armaments  of  Russia."  He  is  angry  with  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Herald^  who  invited  him 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  English  military  system  with 
a  view  to  its  reform.  He  replies  by  suggesting  the 
Russian  army  as  a  more  suitable  subject  for  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  St.  Petersburg  Herald.  He  asserts 
that  Russia  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  military  powers 
who  could  reduce  her  forces  to  a  vast  extent  without 
the  slightest  risk.  He  admits  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar, 
but  says  he  is  held  in  leading-strings  by  designing 
statesmen. 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  contributes  an  interesting 
study  of  "TL?  Evolution  of  the  Parliamentary  Oath," 
showing  how  it  began  in  1568  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  was  successively  extended  and  accentuated,  subse- 
quently modified  and  reduced,  until  it  is  now  the  sim- 
plest of  formulas.  He  advocates  its  abolition,  as  it  ex- 
presses no  other  obligation  than  those  which,  oath  or 
no  oath,  devolve  upon  every  subject.    No  oath  or  affir- 


mation is  required  of  any  member  of  either  the  French 
or  Germain  legislature. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Milne  gives  a  somewhat  supersensitive 
account  of  the  worries  attaching  to  life  on  the  Nile 
Houth  of  Fashoda.  Professor  Mahaflfy  scornfully  de- 
nounces "The  Recent  Fuss  About  the  Irish  Language," 
the  revival  of  which  he  considers  would  be  a  calamity. 
Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  asks  :  "  What  Church  Has  Con- 
tinuity?" and  applies  tests  which  the  Anglican  will  not 
relish.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  writes  on  "  The  Decameron 
and  Its  Villas,"  endeavoring  to  identify  the  localities 
which  Boccaccio  describes  as  the  scenes  of  the  telling  of 
his  famous  tales.  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  M.P.,  insists, 
as  against  Sir  Sidney  Sheppard,  that  there  is  no  Cdsvs 
belli  in  South  Africa. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  has  an  ex- 
cellent array  of  timely  and  instructive  studies, 
several  of  which  ask  for  separate  treatment.  Of  these 
"  The  Dying  of  Death,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  is  the 
most  sensational. 

ON  HOTEL  REFORM. 

Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths,  writing  on  "Hotels  at  Home 
and  Abroad,"  has  much  fault  to  find  with  those  at 
home.  The  huge  barracks  erected  in  London's  West 
End  with  all  the  latest  American  improvements  show 
little  regard  for  individual  idiosyncrasies ;  the  guest 
sinks  into  a  number  and  everything  is  arranged  in  the 
mass.  "  The  adoption  of  a  nearly  uniform  system  of 
prices,  of  meals  and  the  fare  provided,  of  service  and 
accommodation,"  is  another  feature  of  modern  hotels. 
The  writer  complains  of  the  disappearance  of  plain  and 
popular  dishes  from  the  bill  of  fare,  the  multiplication 
of  kickshaws  with  ambitious  names,  and  the  costly  pro- 
fusion of  the  table  d*hOte.  He  grants  an  improvement 
in  the  furnishing  of  bedrooms  and  providing  of  public 
rooms.  He  hails  the  first  signs  of  introducing  the  con- 
tinental custom  of  an  inclusive  charge.  "It  is  the 
adherence  to  long-established  but  often  vexatious  ex- 
actions that  drive  such  crowds  of  holiday-makers  to 
continental  hotels." 

CHAOS  IN  MOROCCO. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  writing  on  "  Morocco  Up  to 
Date,"  tells  sad  stories  of  consular  corruption,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample  : 

"A  late  consul,  who  shall  here  be  nameless,  had  a 
choice  collection  of  coins.  He  declared  they  had  been 
stolen.  A  rich  Moor  was  accused  as  the  culprit  or  ac- 
complice. The  Sultan  was  approached  ;  a  compensative 
sum,  $25,000  Spanish  money,  was  demanded  and  paid 
over  to  the  consul.  The  Moor  and  members  of  his 
family  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  their 
goods  were  seized  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and  five  of 
them  were  practically  beaten  to  death.  It  turned  out 
afterward  that  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  collection, 
said  to  have  been  stolen,  had  remained  intact  in  the 
hands  of  the  consul— that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  anything  had  been  stolen.  Not  long  before  the 
consul's  death  he  offered  to  sell  the  whole  collection  to 
a  private  gentleman  in  Tangiers.  This  offer  was  de- 
clined. The  consul  died  quite  lately  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  and  after  his  death  the  coins  were  sold  by 
auction.'' 

Mr.  Haweis  recogniases  a  recent  improvement.    He 
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urges  that  Great  Britain  should  keeps  sharp  e}'eoathe 
designs  of  France,  and  when  the  present  vizier  dies  be 
ready  to  forestall  her. 


Mr.  Arthur  Synious  sketches  Villitrs  dc  L' Isle- Adnm, 
and  Buds  an  Intellectual  pride,  which  hated  medlucrity, 
to  be  the  basis  of  his  cliHrncter  : 

"The  last  word  of  VllllerH  ih  fititli ;  tuith  atcahiHt  the 
evideDce  of  the  senses,  aK^i'iKt  the  negations  of  niHUi- 
riallstic  seience,  against  the  monstrous  paradox  of  prog- 
ress, against  his  onn  pessimism  in  the  face  of  these 
tormidabte  enemies.  lie  ivDlrms ;  he  '  lielieves  in  soul, 
he  is  very  sure  of  (Jod,'  requires  no  witness  to  the  spirits 
ual  world  of  which  he  is  always  the  inhaliitant,  and  is 
content  to  lose  his  way  in  the  material  world.'' 

The  new  light  on  Ibsen's  "  Brand,"  coniiiiunicatod  liy 
M.  A.  Stobart,  is  the  suggestion  that  Ib.sen  has  clothed 
in  dramatic  drapery  the  tenets  of  the  Uanisli  philos- 
opher Kirkegaard,  with  his  characteristic  ideas— "In- 
wardness, paradox,  and  isolation" — uttermost  surrender 
of  the  finite  will  to  the  divine  will,  InsisOng  ss  that 
doesoD  all  or  nothing.  Shakespeare  and  Moliire  are 
compared  by  M,  Jules  Claretie  in  a  pajMr  read  by  liitii 
at  the  Lyceum.  He  closes  with  a  reference  to  Shake- 
speare's value  as  a  peacemalfer  between  B'rench  and 
English  by  virtue  of  his  many  admirers  in  both  peoples. 

BLACKWOOD'S. 

ONE  of  the  interesting  features  of  Blackwood's  for 
August  is  the  sketch  of  John  Cook,  the  famous 
originator  of  Cook's  tours.  Railroad  managers  who 
persisted  in  refusing  Cook's  business  offers  sometimes 
learned  too  late  that  they  had  been  short-sighted.  Mr. 
Cook  WHS  slow  to  forgive  any  who  had  given  him  the 
cold  shoulder  in  his  earlier  days.  One  case  is  cited  in 
which  he  kept  a  railroad  company  at  a  distance  almost 
to  the  end.  "  Perhaps  one  of  the  sweetest  triumphs  of 
his  later  life  was  the  sudden  sharp  rise  in  the  stock  of 
this  company  when  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  had 
withdrawn  his  talioo." 

Sir  Herliert  Maxwell,  writing  on  "Our  Obligations 
to  Wild  Animals,"  calls  attention  to  "the  remarkable 
and  perplexing  fact  .  .  .  that  neither  the  chosen  people 
nor  Chrl!'tlans  are  lK>uud  by  tlieir  religion  to  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  animals.  There  is 
not  a  word  about  mercy  toward  dumb  animals  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  not  a  word  in  all  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  so  far  as  known  to  me  ;  not  a  word,  ap- 
parently, from  all  the  teachers  of  Christianity  until  we 
reach  the  dawn  of  rationalism  Id  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  an  English  country  clergyman,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Grainger,  scandalized  his  congregation  and  jeopardized 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  preaching  the  duty  of 
humane  treatment  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  more 
strange  all  this,  iKcause  humane  treatment,  of  animals 
is  sedulously  inculcated  in  the  Koran." 

Yet  while  applauding  mercy  to  dumb  creatures,  the 
writer  rect^nizes  the  humane  results  of  vivisection.  He 
does  not  think  that  sport  is  cruel,  even  in  tlie  taking  of 
animal  life.  But  tor  deer-stalking  and  fox-hunting, 
both  deer  and  (ox  would  long  since  have  been  extinct. 

A  writer  on  the  military  aspect  of  apossible  Boer  war 
shows  that  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Boers  has  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated,  notwithstanding  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  Sir  George  Colley  In  1881,  when  a 
force  of  regular  British  soldiers,  under  a  commander  of 


varied  experience  and  great  distinction,  Wl 
three  sepitral«  occnsluns  by  the  military  forces  erf 
Transvaal — forces  which  tlien  possessed  far  li 
orgaiiization  tlian  they  do  l^ntay.  The  writ«r  of  tUi 
article  makes  it  clear  thai  the  <lisaater  at  LaiDg'a  Ndt 
was  largely  brought  about  by  the  over-confldeaaB  m 
the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  rtdlculously  low  opinion 
of  the  courage  and  fighting  capacity  of  the  Boers  which 
was  entertained  by  the  colonists  generally.  Then,  too, 
the  British  commander  was  without  cavalry,  while  tw 
hail  to  operate  against  mounted  infantry. 

COKXIIILL. 

'  (  ^OKNHILL"  for  August  is  a  very  good  number 

V •    and    ranks    far  above  the  Aiiguut   average. 

It  u|ieus  with  a  iioem  by  Mr,  George  Meredith,  entt- 
tleil  "Tlie  Night  Walk,"  which  the  uninitiated,  After 
glimpses  of  straiige  beauty  wrapped  in  appropriAtelf 
nocturnal  oliscurity,  will  pass  liy  with  due  »we  and 

The  battles  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte  Are  de- 
scrilie<l  by  Ilerr  Uavid  BlUttuer,  who  took  part  In  both. 
Tlie  Pence  ^ciety  might  du  well  to  employ  Mr.  BUUfr' 
ner  as  ii  periintetic  exponent  of  the  horrors  of  -wax. 

Mr.  Henry  Erroll  discusses  the  plight  of  certain  "p»- 
rlahs  of  western  Europe,"  notably  the  Cugots  In  France. 
Tlie  name  Cagot  Is  traced  to  CanU  and  Qothu»,  "»  dog 
of  a  Uoth,"  with  |>ossible  reference  to  tlie  Ariaa  here^ 
held  by  the  Goths.  They  were  themselves,  however, 
orthodox  Catholics,  yet  from  some  unexplained  r«aaoii 
treated  as  pariahs. 

A  study  of  the  pastoral  drama  on  the  BllcabetJian 
stage  leads  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Greg  to  generalize  thue : 

"The  dramatic  pastoral  has  always  been,  prob«bly 
must  always  be,  a  merely  'literary'  kind.  It  ia  not 
from  the  great  dramatists,  not  in  the  great  dnunatte 
periods,  that  we  must  look  for  the  fairest  flower  at  tble 
plant.  We  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  novel,  an  «ga 
wbichdeiiiands  what  It  is  pleased  tocall  'reaUani.'  Itle 
not  in  such  ages  that  tlie  pastoral  can  flourish  :  it  neada 
a  society  In  which  the  poetical  lustincts  of  a  peo]d«  are 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammela  of 
every-<lay  existence,  when  art  and  life  have  become  dl» 
sociateil,  a  period,  in  short,  of  unrealizable  ideale,  whloh 
is  a  periml  of  decay." 

Under  the  heading  of  "  The  Sensibility  of  the  Critica* 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  defends  his  "decay  of  senslblU^" 
in  a  previous  issue  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  A.  lAns 
and  Mr.  Walkley.  The  battle  is  over  his  estinuto  oC 
Miss  Austen.    Mr.  Gwynn  concludes,  obdurate  : 

"  I  know  perfectly  the  society  that  she  will  keep  Itt 
paradise,  and  there  is  none  from  which  I  would  mora 
contentedly  be  excluded.  Both  Mr.  T^ODg  and  Mr. 
Walkley  say  that  for  this  heresy  1 .4hall  probably  go  to 
a  place  that  is  not  paradise,  and  Mr.  Wxlkley  bida  n 
beware  of  meeting  her  even  in  Rlysiuiii, 
world  she  will  still  be  formidable.  I  am  sure  that  4 
would  pass  me  witii  the  calmest  indifference,  but  t<^ 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Walktey  would  get  off  so  lightl;^ 
said  she  was  unlovable,  but  I  did  not  call  her  J^j 
much  less 'the  gentle  Jane.'  I  picture  to  myaelC  3 
Walkley  presenting  himself  to  her  with  this  parai 
from  Ills  panegyric  on  a  credential  ;  '  In  an  age  ol  " 
sational"  head-lines,  klueniatograpbs,  motor  caM,  a 
boomsters,  we  could  do  with  a  gentle  Jane  or  two.' 
such  an  event  the  state  of  Mi^  Auate  _ 

would  probably  be  worse  thao  that  of  her  detractor.* 
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^  THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

^  'T^HEKE  is  little  sign  in  the  National  Review  of 

4  X      the  relaxed  tension  in  public  affairs  which  we 

^  are   accustomed  to  associate  with  August.     It  is  a« 

^  strenuous  and  alert  and  eager  as  if  it  came  out  in  mid- 

lg  winter.     Special  notice  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ernest 

^  Williams'  "Study  in  Booms,"  suggested  by  the  Klon- 

^  dike,    "  Ignotus' "  discussion   of  the    Franco-German 

g  rapprochement,  and  Miss  Edith  Sellers  on  an  Austrian 
"Oi)en-Air  Reformatory." 

AMERICA'S  FIRST  FOREIGN  STATE  LOAN. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  reviewing  the  month  in  Ameri- 
■  ca,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  cloud  upon  President 
^  McKinley's  political  horizon ;  his  renomination  is  cer- 
tain. Roosevelt  will  not  be  a  Presidential  candidate 
till  1904.  If  the  boom  in  trade  lasts  another  year 
McKinley  has  nothing  to  fear  at  the  polls ;  otherwise 
Mr.  Bryan  has  a  good  fighting  chance,  and  the  issue 
will  again  be  the  monetary  standard.  Passing  to 
finance,  Mr.  Low  says : 

"  Among  other  things  this  marvelous  year  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  United  States  has  been  the  placing  of  the 
first  foreign  government  loan,  a  task  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  associates  in  London  and 
Berlin,  are  converting  the  Mexican  debt  from  a  6  to  a  5 
per  cent.  loan.  The  approval  given  to  this  financial 
operation  by  the  press  shows  that  America  is  glad  to 
enter  this  field ;  and  a  foreign  loan,  if  the  security  is 
fairly  good  and  the  interest  is  not  too  low  and  is  vouched 
for  by  a  house  of  established  reputation,  is  sure  to  be 
readily  subscribed  for  in  this  country.  Russia  could 
not  find  a  more  propitious  moment  to  appear  in  the 
United  States  as  a  borrower,  and  if  she  does  not  make 
use  of  her  opportunity  now  she  will  not  have  such  an- 
other in  a  decade." 

EGYPTIANIZmQ   THE  YANG-T8E  VALLEY. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  writing  on  England's 
duty  to  China,  sums  it  up  in  what  he  calls  the  **  Egyp- 
tianizing  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley."  He  disclaims  all 
intention  of  annexation  and  says  : 

"  We  are  already  overburdened  with  territory,  and 
no  man  can  wish  to  add  to  its  extent.  No,  in  assisting 
in  the  task  of  reforming  the  administration  of  the 
Yang-tse  region  upon  lines  which  have  been  so  bril- 
liantly successful  in  Egypt,  my  view  is  that  we  should 
be  adopting  the  one  course  which  would  tend  to  the 
infusion  of  new  and  vigorous  life  into  the  decrepit  body 
of  China  which  would,  by  renewing  her  youth  and 
arousing  a  national  spirit,  give  her  sufficient  strength 
to  repel  foreign  aggression  and  hold  her  vast  empire 
together." 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  THE  ANTI-DREYFUSITE8. 

The  editor,  in  his  **  Episodes  of  the  Month,"  answers 
the  question  often  raised,  What  could  be  the  motive  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Dreyfus  ?    He  says  : 

'*  Prominent  members  of  the  French  headquarters- 
staff,  all  of  whom,  remember,  are  miserably  underpaid, 
from  General  de  Boisdeffre,  with  his  £1,000  a  year, 
down  to  Commandant  Henry,  with  his  £200,  were  en- 
gaged in  1804,  as  for  years  past,  in  increasing  their  in- 
cofmes  by  selling  confidential  information  to  the  foreign 
military  attaches  in  Paris,  of  whom  Major  von  Schwars- 


koppen  (as  he  then  was),  representing  Germany,  was 
the  most  important.  Esterhazy  acted  as  outside  broker. 
Unluckily,  some  one  in  the  swim—probably  Colonel 
Cordier— had  seen  the  bordereau  which  Esterhazy  had 
left  for  Major  von  Schwarzkoppen  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  together  with  the  packet  of  documents 
enumerated  therein.  ...  To  save  Esterhazy,  whose  de- 
tection would  have  involved  their  own  exposure,  it 
was  imperative  to  fasten  this  compromising  document 
upon  some  one  who  would  act  as  *a  lightning  con- 
ductor,' in  Mr.  Conybeare's  expressive  phrase.  Dreyfus 
was  selected  because,  being  a  Jew,  he  would  rouse  the 
frenzy  of  the  anti-Semites." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  invokes  the  memory  of  Jean 
Calas  as  the  text  for  renewed  invective  against  the  anti- 
Dreyfusites.  Major  Darwin  reviews  the  progress  of 
British  expansion  in  West  Africa,  and  holds  that  Eng- 
land's aim  must  now  be  not  to  extend,  but  to  develop 
her  territories.  

A  CENTRAL  ASIAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  first  number  of  the  RtLSski  Turltestany  a  new 
magazine  published  in  Tashkend  by  the  tri- 
weekly newspaper  of  that  name,  has  recently  appeared. 
Ru88ki  Turkestan  in  general  get-up  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  level  of  the  best  English  quarterly,  but  as  it  can 
print  at  pleasure  in  Cyrillic,  Latin,  and  Arabic  char- 
acters, it  may  claim  superiority  in  at  least  one  respect. 

A  long  and  interesting  article  describes  *'  How  Sam- 
arcand  Became  a  Russian  Town  "  in  1868,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest,  being  compiled  from  un- 
published documents  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Turkestan.  It  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  in  Asia  to  know  that  thirty  years  ago 
the  governor-general  of  Turkestan  had  "full  power  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace  with  the  neighboring 
khanates."  It  was  only  this  consideration  which  pre- 
vented the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  carrying  out  his 
wish  to  return  Samarcand  to  the  Emir  of  Bokhara, 
after  the  failure  of  the  latter  in  the  Holy  War  which 
his  subjects  forced  him  to  declare. 

An  article  on  popular  justice  in  Russian  Turkestan 
illustrates  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  retain  their  old  ways  in  the  midst  of  a 
considerable  Russian  population.  The  natives  still  elect 
their  own  judges  and  hold  their  own  trials  in  their  own 
language.  In  a  Turcoman  court  the  litigant  must  sit 
down  to  hear  the  judgment  or  receive  sentence.  The 
payment  to  the  imara  for  marriage,  we  are  told,  is 
forty  kopecks,  or  a  shilling.  Among  the  Russians  the 
Sarts  have  a  reputation  for  cunning  which  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  illustrates.  A  wealthy  Sart  in  Tashkend, 
wishing  to  increase  his  authority  among  the  natives, 
was  accustomed  to  hold  receptions,  at  which  he  invari- 
ably secured  the  attendance  of  some  high  Russian 
officials.  After  much  intriguing  he  managed  to  secure 
a  promise  from  a  certain  Greneral  K.  to  pay  him  a  visit 
at  an  appointed  hour.  Half  an  hour  before  the  time  he 
astonished  his  guests  by  announcing  that  he  was  going 
to  send  for  the  general  to  drink  tea  with  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly pretended  to  dispatch  a  messenger.  Shortly 
afterward  the  general  turned  up,  as  appointed,  to  the 
general  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  wondered*at 
the  greatness  of  a  patron  who  could  secure  the  attend- 
aaoe  of  BoBsian  generals  merely  by  aending  for  them. 
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HEVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

SIGNS  of  tbe  dull  Boaaoa  are  perceptible  Id  theReviie 
de»  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  but  there  are  iievei- 
thelesa  enough  articles  of  intereut  to  maintain  on  the 
vhole  the  reputation  of  the  leading  review  of  France. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Leroy-Beaulteu's  paper 
on  the  Trans-Saharan  railroad. 

H.  VALBERT. 
Naturally  M,  Brunetifsre  explains  to  hlB  readers  the 
great  losa  which  the  Itevue  has  suffered  by  tbe  deatli  uf 
M.  CherbulIeK,  better  known  to  English  readers  by  his 
nom  de  guerre  of  G,  Valbert.  The  name  of  Cherbaliez 
is  assured  of  immortality,  and  his  place  in  the  history 
of  French  literature  is  already  assigned  him.  His  sto- 
r)es  mark  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  fiction,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  ranked  among  the  highest  models  of 
French  pro»e.  In  the  otber  and  hardly  less  dlfBcult 
sphere  of  criticism  Cherbuliez  was  an  acknowledged 
master,  and  his  death  is  a  terrible  loss  not  only  to  the 
Jtc«u«  de«  Deux  Mondee,  but  also  to  the  wider  inter- 
ests of  French  literature  in  general.  A  pathetic  inter- 
est attaches  to  an  article  In  the  first  July  number  of 
the  Revue  by  M.  Cherbuliez,  evidently  one  of  the  last 
he  ever  wrote.  It  is  a  review  of  a  book  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey  Brown,  an  American  naturalist,  recording  bis 
Investigations  In  Mosbonaland  and  Matabeieland.  This 
is  written  with  all  of  M.  Cherbnliea'  old  ability,  lucidity, 
and  charm  of  style,  and  will  serve  only  to  increase  the 
general  regret  at  his  loss,  for  he  certainly  took  high 
rank  among  the  few  critics  of  international  reputation. 


M.  Benoist  reviews  In  two  articles  the  career  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  basing  his  account  on  the  recent  crop  of  Bis- 
marcktana  which  has  appeared  in  the  train  of  Busch's 
book,  as  well  as  on  certain  earlier  historical  studies. 
He  divides  the  life  of  the  great  chancellor  Into  two 
periods — the  period  of  struggle  and  the  period  of 
triumph  ;  and  he  regards  Bismarck  as  the  nineteenth- 
century  Machiavelli,  who  did  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  morality  of  the  means  which  he  employed,  not 
because  he  supposed  tbe  existence  of  two  moral  stan- 
dards, but  rather  because  he  thought  that  in  politics 
there  is  no  morality  at  all— that  is  to  say,  that  politics 
Is  one  thing  and  morality  Is  another.  Of  those  last 
eight  years  of^is  life,  after  the  young  captain  had  dis- 
missed the  old  pliot,  M.  Benoist  does  not  say  much. 
The  bumiliation  of  those  last  years  marks  in  his  eyes 
the  limitations  of  Bismarck's  greatness ;  spoiled  by  suc- 
cess, disgrace  lowered  him,  and  he  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  last  gift  which  fortune  offered  him — namely, 
the  supreme  greatness  of  bearing  adversity  as  well  as 
he  bad  borne  success. 

WASHINGTOS. 
The  increasing  interest  in  America  which  is  now  dis- 
played in  France  is  illustrated  by  M.  Lefaivre's  article 
on  the  federal  capital  at  Washington.  He  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  town,  the  anomalous  system  by  which 
It  Is  governed,  and  tbe  social  life  of  this  moat  unique  of 
jbnerlcan  cities. 

OTHEB  ABTICLXB. 


an  amusing  travel  article  by  M.  TliilluMMM  I  OB  tt* 
East,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  p^Mim  bf 

clever  writer  who  takes  the  nam<      "    '       -  -    —     - 
the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  G 
and  niece  of  Louis  XIII. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WITH  the  exception  of  two  articles,  the  cm  d 
iiig  with  the  Frt-nch  poor-law  syKbma,im 
as  the  Anvlitancc  Publlque,  and  a  most  intacM 
account  of  the  Belgian  workhouses,  noticed  eliewh 
both  the  July  numbers  of  the  Rev\ie  de  Partt  an 
distiuguished  by  any  particularly  interesting  or  I 
liant  contribution.  Here,  as  indeed  in  al)  tba  Wt» 
reviews,  the  two  must  interesting  subjects  of  bwt  mo 
— tlie  peace  conference  and  the  Dreyfuo  ».«f"fr — m 
so  much  as  alluded  to. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  tbe  first  Jol^  bu 
to  some  extracts  from  the  unpublished  memoinof 
Due  de  Choiseul,  who  was  ambassador  a.t  BtRna  ta« 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  TIm  nam) 
is  evidently  authentic,  but  can  be  coosldersd  laaD] 
teresting  only  to  the  historian  who  oecnptes  Un 
with  the  thenhiatory  of  the  papacy. 
UADAOABCAB. 

In  curious  contrast  Is  the  conclusion  of  M.  TjiHt 
account  of  how  France  has  tried  to  clvllla*  HTmI^ 
car,  with  the  active  aid  of  the  military  ooeapMtfcm. 
touches  lightly  on  the  much-discnssed  ■— ilastnr bit ir 
tion,  and  evidently  only  considers  it  Impoctent  ll 
much  as  it  represents  Britlsb  as  opposed  to  Jtn 
fnterests.  He  says  that  the  natives  hsTe  no  lel^ 
Instinct,  but  that  they  consider  Mi.i!  KiiL:laiid  ri.-tir(-si 
Protestantism  and  France  Cat1:<>lii'j-.iiL.  IK'nilniit^I 
the  religious  question  played  a  i..ij.i,Irrrti,le  pari  w 
the  education  of  the  natives  wh^  uutter  ilixcusslon. 
cordingly  one  of  the  French  julmiTii-li-ators  liit  ii 
the  hrflliant  Idea  of  diasocIatiHi,-  I'rufostaatiam  w 
Great  Britain  by  arranging  tlml  ihe  great  Frei 
Protestant  missionary  society,  Ln  SocUt^  d«g  Jfl**( 
Evangellquea.  should  take  ovi:r  the  schools  and; 
chapels  of  the  London  Missionary  a^iety.  Sa  nuw. 
cording  to  M,  Lavisse,  Proteatimt.  Catholic,  «nil  ii 
emment  schools  all  compete  aniicahly  together  fa  tM 
ing  the  young  Malagasy  idea  to  t'row. 

POLAND,  I 

While  all  the  world  is  discnssiriit  the  Fiuland  QQ 
tion  the  Reime  de  Paris  ana\y/.v^  «hr\t  the  wrftM',.; 
plenaed  to  call  the  Pob>'b  frisis,  which.  If  lA 
mI.1  m.  In  .;.....,  .1....  ,x.,.  r- _».__' 


he  says  ii 
Einland. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  C 


1900. 


M.  Corday  gives  an  interestino;  .'ikptch  of  tl»  OM 
coming  Paris  Exhibition  of  I'M).  Tlie  opeatnyttf 
monies  will  take  place  on  April  \h.  and  after  M 
months  of  intense  activity  and  life  the  great  BrtjtjM 
buildings,  covering  the  Champ.s  Elys^es,  tbe  TynJMJ 
the  Champs  de  Mors,  and  the  TrocadSro,  wUI  »»1 
closed  on  November  S  following.  Indeed,  it  Che  pMM 
•cheme  be  carried  out,  the  exhibition  of  leoO  will  b*( 
an  tnoompuebly  larger  wale  Ili>.n  that  of  t«i  yM 
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ago,  and  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  miniature  Paris 
within  the  larger  town ;  even  now  there  has  grown  up 
around  the  forthcoming  exhibition  a  mass  of  periodical 
literature.  The  exhibition  will  have  two  railroads- 
one  driven"  by  electricity,  the  other  in  which  the  rails 
will  move ;  in  a  word,  everything  will  be  done  to  in- 
augurate in  a  fitting  manner  the  twentieth  century. 
Among  the  many  wonders  of  the  exhibition,  one  spe- 
cially appealing  to  the  historic  imagination  will  be  the 
reconstruction  of  old  Paris,  built  on  piles  sunk  in  the 
Seine.  

REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  Revue  des  Revues  for  July  15,  like  most  of  the 
other  French  magazines,  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  silence  with  which  it  lets  the  Dreyfus  case  pass  by. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ISLAM. 

The  number  opens  with  the  first  installment  of  a  re- 
markable article  by  an  anonymous  writer,  entitled 
"La  Turquie  peut-elle  Vivref"  in  which  the  elements 
which  have  made  the  Turkish  empire  and  are  now  un- 
making it  are  discussed  with  exceptional  penetration. 
Reforms,  says  the  writer,  are  impractit^ble  in  Turkey 
as  long  as  the  Mussulman  rule  maintains  itself.  The 
Turk  is,  first  of  all,  distinguished  by  spiritual  indiffer- 
ence. Leaving  the  country  of  his  origin,  he  became 
successively  Buddhist,  Christian-Nestorian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan, changing  his  religion  with  his  conquests  and 
the  exigencies  of  policy.  The  secret  of  the  Turk's  im- 
mobility is  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea  that  God 
has  given  him  the  dominion  over  the  Christian  world. 
The  Turkish  family  is  merely  a  microcosm  of  the  em- 
pire, a  mixture  of  all  nationalities  without  anything  iu 
common.  It  is  this  which  explains  the  tyranny  of 
Islamism,  which  both  in  state  and  in  family  is*  the  only 
moral  bond. 

GERMAK  VERSUS  ENGLISH. 

M.  Femand  Herbert,  professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  J^tudes  Coloniales,  discusses  the  question 
whether  a  knowledge  of  English  or  Grerman  is  the  more 
important  for  a  Frenchman.  Grerman  and  English  are 
the  two  official  languages  of  the  French  university  es- 
tablishments, but  in  reality  the  number  of  students  of 
Grerman  exceeds  the  number  of  students  of  English  by 
about  8  to  1.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  St. 
Cyr  and  the  Polytechnique  German  only  is  required. 
But  all  the  world  is  not  officer  or  ei^gineer,  and  while 
60,000,000  only  speak  German,  "  500,000,000— d'aprds  M. 
Stead"(?)— speak  English.  In  1897  French  trade  with 
Germany  amounted  to  700,000,000  francs  and  with  Eng- 
land to  2,600,000,000.  Including  English  colonies,  the 
amount  would  be  vastly  exceeded.  A  knowledge  oi 
English  would  be  the  best  weapon  in  a  commercial 
struggle  with  England.  With  the  German  it  is  too  late 
to  struggle.  The  German  knows  enough  French  to 
te.ach  it  in  England.  Grerman,  says  M.  Herbert,  repels 
the  Frenchman,  while  English  encourages  him ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  French  pupil,  beginning  with 


Grerman,  never  learns  enough  to  be  of  practical  use, 
whereas  if  he  had  chosen  English  he  would  soon  have 
been  in  a  position  to  draw  advantage  from  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion,  writing  in  the  section  de- 
voted to  psychology  and  occultism,  gives  some  remark- 
able cases  of  return  from  the  grave,  all  testified  by  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  concerned.  M. 
Henri  Coupin  writes  on  ''The  Circular  Tours  of  Ani- 
mals" and  gives  some  curious  information  as  to  the 
migrations  of  birds  and  beasts.  M.  Dante  Vaglieri 
supplies  an  illustrated  description  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Roman  museum  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

ALTHOUGH  Madame  Adam  follows  the  general 
mot  d^ordre  concerning  the  Dreyfus  affair— 
surely  a  notable  sign  of  the  times  when  the  independ- 
ence of  her  mind  is  considered— the  July  numbers  of 
the  Revue,  if  considered  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  are  of  exceptional  value  and  interest.  M. 
Magon,  one  time  secretary  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  con- 
tributes a  striking  paper  on  his  beloved  master.  In  a 
very  few  pages  he  sums  up  admirably  the  checkered 
but  well-filled  and  well-lived  life  of  the  Prince,  who 
occupied  in  the  Orleans  family  much  the  same  position 
held  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  For  the 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe  was  destined  from  early 
youth  to  become  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
year  1848,  which  put  an  end  to  so  many  brilliant  prom- 
ises, practically  ruined  the  Due  d^Aumale^s  career  and 
shattered  his  dreams  of  fame.  M.  Magon  descrilies 
each  successive  phase  of  his  master's  long  life — his 
exile  in  England  ;  his  return  to  France ;  his  military 
service  under  the  republic  ;  his  second  exile  ;  his  return 
to  Chantilly  ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  old  age. 

Another  historical  study,  and  one  which  would  have 
delighted  the  Due  d'Aumale  himself,  deals  with  the 
French  army  leaders  of  the  old  rigtme.  The  officers  led 
by  Cond6,  Turenne,  and  Marshal  Saxe  have  been 
hitherto  lacking  historians.  General  Rebillot  supplies 
the  omission,  and  he  tells,  even  in  these  few  pages, 
many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  preux  chevaliers 
who  were  among  the  now  vanished  glories  of  old  mon- 
archic France.  Equally  charming  to  those  readers  who 
care  for  the  romance  of  history  is  an  article  in  the  same 
number  which  tells  the  story  of  the  fine  old  palace 
once  inhabited  by  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  which,  in 
our  own  day,  sheltered,  among  other  literary  bohe- 
mians,  Th6ophile  Gautier.     * 

Yet  more  history.  The  second  number  of  the  Non^ 
velle  Revue  opens  with  a  lengthy  account  of  various 
medisBval  polar  expeditions,  notably  that  organized  and 
commanded  by  two  Dutchmen,  Jacob  van  Heemskerk 
and  Jan  Comdlis  Rijp,  in  the  year  1596. 

M.  Ij6an  Stoh6  adds  a  chapter  to  the  curious  story  of 
the  Jensenists,  describing  those  of  them  who  survived 
into  the  Consulate  and  First  Empire. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  South  African  situation  became 
^'" Cifaii""'  g''*"^  ^'^  '■^^  middle  of   September, 

Mr,  Chamberlain  at  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner,  British  commiBsioner  at  Cape  Town,  had 
succeeded — by  virtue  of  successive  demauda 
which  constantly  approached  more  nearly  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum — in  putting  President 
Kruger  and  the  Boers  in  sucli  a  position  that 
compliance  with  British  views  would  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  every  vestige  of  essential  sovereignty 
belonging  to  the  Transvaal  as  an  independent  re- 
public. The  simple  truth  is  that  it  has  become 
growingly  inconvenient  for  various  interests, 
chiefly  commercial  and  speculative,  to  have  the 
narrow  and  conservative  Boer  Government  in 
control  of  a  country  that  contains  the  richest 
gold  mines  in  the  world.  The  only  pretense  of 
a  British  grievance  that  is  seriously  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  really  worth  the  square  inch  of 
paper  upon  which  it  can  be  stated  is  to  be  found 
in  ohjections  against  the  terms  upon  which  the 
Transvaal  Government  grants  naturalization  to 
foreigners.  This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
British  Government  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  republic  of  Jlexico 
concern  the  Government  at  Washington.  It  is 
one  of  those  questions  of  strictly  internal  policy 
that  pertain  unquestionably  to  the  solo  discretion 
of  the  Transvaal  Government.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  one  must  consider  the  government 
of  President  Kruger  eitherwise,libei-al,  or  prudent. 
In  antagonizing  the  great  crowd  o^  outside  min- 
ing population  that  has  flocked  to  Johannesburg 
and  that  vicinity,  the  Boer  republit 
itself  against  fate.  But  it  must  be  rei 
that  it  ia  not  long  since  those  very  newcomers, 
called  "  Uillanders, "  engaged  in  a  dastardly  plot 
— without  a  shadow  of  serious  provocation,  and 
solely  because  incited  by  outside  financial  and 
political  interests  seeking  control  of  the  gold  dis- 
trict— to  destroy  the  Transvaal  Government  by 
an  uprising  in  concert  with  the  British  invasion 


m bored 


.—From  Oii  lUtistrattd  London  Keitm. 


led  by  Jameson.  The  Boors  defeated  that  plot ; 
and  the  British  Government,  while  pretending  to' 
investigate,  actually  whitewashed  the  principal 
perpetrators.  The  pi'esent  movement,  which 
seems  to  be  leading  perilously  close  to  an  ugly 
and  devastating  war,  is  to  be  attributed  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  people  and  influences  that  per- 
petrated the  Jameson  raid.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  simply  determined  to  force  a  quarrel 
upon  Kruger.  While  the  negotiations  have  been 
pending  the  British  Government  has  been  mass- 
ing troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  South  Africa. 
The  basis  of  the  negotiations  with  Kruger, 
meanwhile,  Jjas  been  ingeniously  shifted,  bo  that 
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as  the  Britisli  preparations  for  war  have  grown 
more  complete  tlie  acceptance  by  the  Boera  of 
the  Bo-called  British  terms  woiihl  mean  an  ever- 
increaaiiig  measure  of  submission  anil  humiliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal. 

At  first  the  British  demands,  though 
^^  obviously  trumped  up  and  without  a 

sound  basis  either  in  morals  or  in 
law,  did  not  directly  involve  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  The  situation 
was  merely  that  of  the  strongest  empire  in  the 
world  bringing  a  dominet-ring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  a  tiny  republic  to  influence  a  change  of  cer 
tain  domestic  policies.  But  Mr.  Chaml>erlain 
had  manageil  by  the  beginning  of  September  to 
get  the  dispute  sbiftea  around  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  of  British 
"  suzerainty. "  If  the  Transvaal  should  now  de- 
cide to  concede  the  British  de- 
mands respecting  the  franchise 
and  other  points  of  internal  pol- 
icy, Buch  concessions  would  be 
taken  as  conclusive  precedents. 
Inauch  case  the  claim  of  British 
suzerainty  would  rapidly  ad- 
vance to  the  point  where,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Trans- 
vaal would  be  regarded  as  an- 
nexed to  the  British  empire. 
The  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal repu  blic  was  recognized  firat 
by  Great  Britain  in  18.'i2.  The 
Boers  who  went  to  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  river  Vaal  to 
form  that  self-governing  com- 
munity had  left  Natal  a  few  years 
previous  when  the  British  had 
taken  and  annexed  N'atal.  These 
same  Boers  had  left  Cape  Colony 
for  Natal  to  get  away  from  Brit- 
ish rule  between  the  years  1833 
and  1837.  In  1876  the  British 
assisted  the  Hoers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  a  contest  with  the  na- 
tives, and  this  was  followed  in 
the  spring  of  1877  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  to  the 
British  empire. 

*  partof    ^*"*  ''^**  arrange- 

the  British  inent  was  not  satjs- 
Cmpire.  factory  to  the  Boers, 
who  took  up  arms  against  it  in 
December,  18M0,  and  fought  so 
vigorously  that  after  the  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Majul.>a  Hill  a 
peace    treaty    was    signed     in 


Marcli,  1881,  which  made  the  Transvaal  an  inde- 
pendent country  again  as  concerned  its  internal 
affairs,  but  made  Great  Britain  its  representative 
in  external  matters.  In  1884  another  treaty  was 
signed  with  England,  under  which  the  dei>end- 
ence  of  the  South  African  republic  upon  Great 
Britain  was  much  diminished,  and  became  limited 
to  a  certain  right  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  be  consulted  in  the  foreign  deal- 
ings and  relations  of  the  Transvaal.  The  questions 
now  in  dispute  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
foreign  relations,  and  Mr.  Clianiherlain  has  no 
more  right,  under  the  treaty  and  under  inter- 
national law,  to  concern  himself  with  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  Transvaal  than  President  Kriiger 
has  to  discuss  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
in  England.  The  Chamberlain  policy  is  not 
without  its  prominent  critics  in  England. 
Foremost   among   these    is    Mr.    John    Morley  ; 
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and  writers  like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  are  lead- 
ing a  great  body  of  intelligent  Liberals.  In  a 
powerful  address  to  Lord  Salisbury  Mr.  Harri- 
son touches  the  root  of  the  matter  when  ho 
declares  : 

No  legal  quibbling  about  auzernintycan  persuade  uh 
that  the  Suuth  African  republic  ia  a  part  of  the  empire. 
IMt  is  not  part  of  the  empire  It  must  be  a  foreign  staK, 
even  Cbough  it  be  one  over  which  by  agreement  Great 
Britain  has  some  control.  But  this  control  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  ext«nial,  not  with  the  Internal,  re- 
lations of  the  republic.  The  point  in  dispute  solely 
relates  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Transvaal,  No 
one  pretends  that  the  dispute  concerns  the  dealings  o( 
the  republic  with  foreign  nations.  Therefore  the  cause 
of  war,  if  war  there  is  to  be.  arises  from  matters  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  home  affairs  of  a  republic 
which  ia  not  within  the  empire,  not  within  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Queen. 

The  whole  British  case  against  Kruger 
Putting  th»   is  summed  up  by  a  leading  London 
"""■        weekly,  which  in  one  of  its  isauea  for 
last  month  made  the  following  editorial  declara- 
tions : 

Where  nations  are  concerned  the  only  rights  are  the 
rights  ot  strength,  of  ability,  and  ot  success.  These 
qualities  we  believe  to  be  those  of  the  British  empire  at 
present,  and  we  mean  to  make  them  manifest  in  South 
Africa.  Ah  practical  men  we  see  that  the  development 
ot  an  immense  portion  of  the  globe  lies  in  our  hands 
and  in  our  hands  alone,  and  we  shall  admit  of  no  ob- 
stacles in  our  path.  The  Boer  may  stand  agaiuHt  us  tor 
a  moment,  but  only  to  be  swept  into  oblivion.  For  us, 
too,  la  other  dnya  may  come  annihilation  and  defeat, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  we  are  the  paramount  power,  and 
no  man  shall  deny  it. 

Such  ia  the  position  of  the  British  Government  at 
the  present  moment,  as  frankly  expressed  by  one 
of  its  supjMrters  ;  and  the  statement  is  perfectly 
fair  to  tiie  imiierialists.  Mr.  Harrison's  way  of 
putting  it,  however,  is  somewhat  different ;  as 
witness  the  following  Irom  his  address  to  the 
priirie  minister : 

Measured  by  the  compromises  with  foreign  nations 
which  you  may  justly  claim  to  have  brought  toasQc- 
cessful  i.ssue,  the  concessions  already  accepted  by  the 
republic  are  indeed  decisive.    Prom  nine  years  to  seven 


COLONiAi,  Job;  "'Like  to  'ave  a  look  at  Mars,  yer'onor? 
Yerseem  tOHee'im  quite  close  through  my  telescope  f" 
Froml^tncft  [London). 

years,  from  seven  to  five  years,  from  one  demand  ot  the 
Ultlanders  to  another,  the  Boers  have  given  way.  They 
have  already  conceded  the  whole  of  the  original  de- 
mand made  on  them,  and  have  even  added  more.  And 
at  every  fresh  concesgioo  Sir  Alfred  Mllner  is  inHtrnct«d 
Xo  make  further  demands,  until  throughout  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  we  may  well  add  at  home,  the  impression 
prevails  that  it  is  not  concession  of  claims  which  ia 
sought  from  the  republic,  but  submission,  humiliation, 
and  loss  of  independence.  Is  this  how  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on  when  you,  my  lord,  as  head  of  the  For- 
eign OOIce,  have  dealt  with  Russia,  Turkey,  France,  or 
Oie  United  Stales  f  This  is  not  negotiation.  It  la  war 
— war  of  naked  aggression  ;  war  wherein  the  Boers  will 
not  yield  without  a  desperate  struggle  and  after  bloody 
combats  ■  a  war  which  cannot  be  closed  by  a  few  vic- 
tories nor  the  traces  of  It 
wiped  out  by  a  few  promlsea 
or  proclamations ;  a  war 
wherein  many  true  and  pa- 
triotic Englishmen  devont- 
ty  trust  that  the  Boers  may 
not  be  ultimately  crushed. 

j,,,^^       The    well- 
Schrtmr't    knows  South 
'■"■""■      African  writ- 
er, Mrs.  CroDW  right,  bet- 
I    ter  known  by  her  pen- 
name  (which  was  also  her 


vaaaiON).— From  the  l^orld  (New  York). 
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maiden  name)  of  Olive  Schreiner,  whose  brotlier 
is  al  the  present  time  prime  minister  of  Cape 
Colony,  made  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter 
cabled  by  lier  from  C'a{>e  Town  to  the  Man- 
cheater  <EngUnd)  Guardian  of  September  18  : 

Let  England  tlearly  iiiicIprKtnnil  wliHt  war  in  South 
Africa  means.  Tht  larKiwt  enijiire  tlie  world  has  ever 
seen  wilt  hurl  it.s  full  force  agiiirist  a  small  stiite  with 
about  30,000  men,  including  lads  of  sixteen  and  old  men 
of  tiixty,  without  a  standiii^  army  or  organixeil  com- 
mit«ariat.  The  entire  little  jieople  will  have  tii  rexolve 
Itself  Into  ail  army.  Their  wives  and  dauKhters  will 
prepare  the  bread  and  meat  the  farmers  will  put  in 
their  Baddle-bagH  when  they  ^  to  meet  the  enemy. 
To-day  the  women  ot  the  Transvaal  are  demaiuling  guns 
that  they  may  take  their  part  in  the  last  stand.  We 
may  crush  the  little  |>eople  with  the  aid  of  Australians 
and  Canadians,  itince  the  Itrillsh  Isle.s  seem  unable  to 
crush  them  alone.  We  iniiy  t«ke  his  land  and  lower 
the  little  flag  ot  IiIh  indepenilpiiee,  so  dear  to  the  Boer, 
but  we  shall  have  placed  a  Ktain  upon  our  own  that  cen- 
turies will  not  waMh  out.  Only  [lie  international  specu- 
lator.'irtio,  through  persistent  misrepresentations  and 
hf  means  ot  the  presa.  lias  wrought  this  evil,  will  gain, 
and  Bll  bis  already  overloaded  pockets  with  South 
African  gold.. 

There  is,  of  course,  deep  feeling  in  this  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  woman  whose  strong  con- 
victions on  the  subject  have  long  been  well 
known  ;  but  lier  feelings  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  clouded  her  judgment  as  to  the  real  facts. 

This  impassioned  statement  by  Olive 
PotitioB  of  SRhreiner  suggests  one  of  tiie  most 
Cap*  Colony,  j,np„|.tant  factors  in  the  whole  South 
African  situation.  Her  brother,  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Schreiner,  Q.t'.,  is  at  this  moment  prime  minis- 
ter, and  therefore  chief  executive  and  political 
head,  of  (,'ape  Colony.  His  sentiments  in  the 
past  have  been  well  known,  and  there  is  no  rea^ 
son  to  donbt  that  there  is  perfect  concurrence 
l)etween  the  views  of  brother  and  sister.  The 
Cecil  Rhodes  element  in  Cape  Colony,  which  is 
mainly  responsible  foi-  the  progi'amme  of  pressure 
against  the  Transvaal,  was  squarely  defeated  at 
the  last  election,  with  the  result  that  the  respon- 
sible government  of  the  Cap*!  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  men  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  whole 
policy  which  contemplates  either  the  complete 
Immiiiation  or  else  the  military  conquest  of  the 
South  African  republic.  Mr.  Schreiner  is  per- 
fectly loyal  to  the  Queen,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  relations  of  seif- governing  colonies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  obliges  them  to  take  pait  in  a  Briti.ih  war. 
Mr.  Schreiner  has  said  that  in  the  case  of  war 
Itetween  England  and  the  Transvaal  he  would  do 
his  beat  to  keep  Cape  Colony  in  a  condition  of 
neutrality.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  majority  would  be  enlisted  against  Eng- 


land and  that  he  would  have  a  sufficient  task  in 
preventing  civil  war  within  his  own  jurisdiction. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Schreiner  has  not 
only  shown  no  disposition  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Governinent  by  way  of  Cape  Town,  but  he 
has  also  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the 
attempts  of  England  to  induce  Portugal  to  atop 
the  admission  of  military  supplies  to  the  Trans,- 
vaal  by  way  of  the  Belagoa  Bay  railroad.  Mr. 
Stead  puts  tiie  situation  well  when  he  says  that 
"there  ia  no  use  conceding  self-government  and 
then  ignoring  its  results,"  and  he  adds  : 

As  long  as  Mr,  Schreiner  is  in  office  with  the  elected 
Cliaml)er  at  his  back,  so  long  mast  we  regard  Ills  wishes 
and  his  views  on  Transvaal  policy  with  the  resiiect  dne 
to  what  is  and  must  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  dis- 
pute. So  far  Mr,  Schreiner  seems  to  have  done  very 
well ;  and  if  this  unhappy  crisis  Is  settled  aniicably  we 
shall  probably  owe  the  dilution  more  to  liis  good  sense 
and  tactful  management  than  to  any  statesmanship  on 
the  part  ot  the  imperial  authorities.  Of  all  the  marvel- 
ous absurdities  committed  by  our  representatives  in 
South  Alrlcan  affairs,  not  even  the  Jameson  raid  will 
seem  more  incredible  lo  posterity  than  the  tact  that 
people  in  England  should  contemplate  a  war  with  tbe 
Transvaal  contrary  to  the  advice  and  in  opposition  to 
the  declared  policy  of  the  ministers  at  the  Cape. 
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».  ,  ..  The  assertion  tliat  the  naturalization 
Qutstian  conditions  are  a  severe  hardship  to 
""  *•'  Englishmen  in  the  Transvaal  would 
be  amnsing  if  it  were  not  being  used  as  a  pro- 
text  npon  wbich  to  force  a  war  of  conquest. 
There  are  iimloubtedly  many  Englishmen  who 
have  been  attracted  to  Johannesburg  and  the 
jjold  mines.  ISut  wlio  for  a  moment  supposes 
lliat  these  En^^lisiimen  are  eager  in  good  faith  to 
renounce  the  privileges  of  Briiiab  citizenship  in 
order  to  be  able  to  say  that  lliey  have  no  country 
except  tlie  Transvaal  ?  Tlie  simple  fact  is  that 
these  Englishmen,  like  those  who  for  temporary 
commercial  purposes  have  gone  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  world  outside  the  British  empire, 
value  their  birthright  as  Englishmen  above 
almost  everything  else  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
couditions  of  natui-alization,  however  easy,  could 
possibly  induce  tiiem  to  renounce  the  Queen  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Soutb  African  republic 
in  good  faith.  If  they  went  througli  sucli  natu- 
Vaiization  pi-occss,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
swamping  the  Boers  and  delivering  the  country 
over  to  England.  It  is  rather  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  this,  as  a  deliberate  poll  ey  on  the  part 
of  the  Uitlanders,  could  be  countenanced  and 
aided  by  the  Boer  citizens  of  the  Transvaal  who 
really  prize  their  independent  position.  It  is 
very  much  as  if  the  United  States  should  insist 
upon,  let  us  say,  a  six  months'  naturalisation  ar- 
rangement in  Canada,  and  we  should  then  flock 
across  the  border  in  great  numbers,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  about  achaiigein  the  iMilanceof  the  pop- 
ulation for  the  sake  of  forcing  annexation.     The 


Canadian  Dominion  would  prefer  to  efface  itself 
in  some  other  way  rather  than  by  opening  the 
gates  to  the  Greeks  in  that  fashion.  Even'  if 
the  terms  of  naturalization  liave  been  burden- 
some in  the  Tiansvaal.  a  great  number  of  men 
have  in  recent  years  actually  registered  them- 
selves under  a  process  analogous  to  what  we  call 
"taking  out  firet  papers  ;"  but  Englishmen  have 
Ijeen  conspicuous  for  their  failure  to  take  such 
initial  steps.  In  that  regard  Englishmen  are  like 
Americans.  They  may  go  to  far  countries  to  re- 
side for  purposes  of  business  advantage,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  slow  to  change  their  allegiance. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  said  that  the  destiny 
of  the  Transvaal,  as  of  all  adjacent  regions,  is 
British,  and  that  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise. 
But  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  bring  annexation 
about  in  (iue  time  through  measures  honorable  to 
everybody  concerned.  As  to  the  actual  negoti- 
ations on  the  franchise  question,  Mr.  Harrisen's 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  entire  Boer 
status  of  tue  population  of  the  Transvaal  exceeds 
"""*■  10U,000  souls.  Though  no  exact  fig- 
ures are  available,  it  is  believed  that  76',t)Qfi 
would  be  a  more  correct  estimate.  The  remain- 
ing white  population  of  the  Transvaal,  made'  np 
of  various  national  iti 03,  would  presumably  b^r 
no  part  either  way  in  the  war  with  the  BritiE^. 
The  black  natives  of  the  country,  now  well  under 
the  control  of  the  Boers,  number  perhaps  750,000. 
"What  part  these  might  take  in  case  of  hostilities 
is  a  gi-ave  problem,  the  solution  of  which  few 
persons  are  able  to  forecast 
intelligently.  It  is  because 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
are  so  few  in  number  and  ao 
ignorant  and  unprogressive 
that  their  ultimate  political 
absorption  in  the  splendidly 
developing  fabric  of  British 
Soutli  Africa  is  as  certain  as 
anything  well  can  be.  Con- 
stitutional devices  regulating 
the  franchise  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  tiie  power  in  the 
hands  of  what  will  soon  be 
a  small  Boer  minority  will 
break  down  of  themselves  in 
the  near  future.  Tlieracesen- 
tiinent  and  the  language  sen- 
timent of  these  Dutch  farm- 
ers cannot  bold  out  against 
the  measureless  wealth  and 
coloTiizing  zeal  of  ttie  race 
that  builds  the  railroads  and 
telegraph    lines,    opens   and 
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more  people  who  hsve  descended  from  the  early- 
Dutch  colonists  than  tliere  are  in  the  two  repub- 
lics ;  and  all  of  these  Dutch -speaking  Bubjects  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  call  themselves  "Afrikan- 
ders," arc  in  sympathy  with  the  Transvaal.  But 
to  suppose  that  their  sympathy  would  go  as  far 
as  warlike  or  treaaonahle  conduct,  against  the 
British  empire  or  the  CajHi  Colony  government 
is  to  set  them  down  as  more  lacking  in  practical 
judgment  than  we  are  ready  to  tbink  possible. 
They  have  exactly  the  same  rights  as  the  Eng. 
lish -speaking  citizens  of  Cape  Colony,  and  enjoy 
the  blessinjp  of  perfect  protection  under  a  stable, 
honest,  and  economical  government  which  safe- 
guards tiieir  personal  and  property  rights,  edu- 
cates their  children,  gives  them  freedom  of  Ian-- 
gnage,  religion,  and  custom,  and,  ^in  short, 
affords  them  a  position  which  no  possible  pohtical 
change  could  improve.  Being  a  practical  sort 
of  people,  they  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  fail  to  see 
that  all  these  things  arc  true.  In  spite  of  the 
perception  of  this  truth,  there  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists on  the  part  of  the  Dutch -speaking  popula- 
tion of  Cape  Colony  a  certain  longing — mora 
nearly  akin  to  a  reminiscence  than  to  a  hope  - 
for  the  evolution  of  an  independent  federated 
republic  of  South  Africa,  which  might  turn  oat 
in  the  end  to  be  Duteli  rather  than  English,  It 
is  not  discreditable  to  these  sturdy  people  that 
their  love  of  race  and  latjguage  is  not  easily  ex- 
tinguished. But  the  Welshman  in  England  for 
centuries  has  been  fre?  to  cherish  liis  love  of  race 
and  language  while  having  the  inestimable  added 
benefit  of  belonging  iijtegrally  to  England. 


controls  the  mines,  buys  up  the  land,  and  repre- 
senta  everything  that  pertains  to  modern  prog- 
ress. The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  chance 
for  this  land-locked  South  African  republic  to 
maintain  its  independence  as  a  little  common- 
wealth of  Dutch  farmers  than  for  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees  to  maintain  permanently  an  in- 
dependent republic  in  the  heart  of  the  United 
States,  or  Wales  to  secede  and  Ijecome  a  sovereign 
state.  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  are  so  few  in  number  and  their  cause 
in  the  long  run  so  impossible  that  the  behavior 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  (,'hamberlain  in  his  sharp 
dealing  with  them  so  little  becomes  the  dignity 
of  a  great  nation  which  can  afford  to  be  just  and 
abide  its  time.  It  is  true  that  there  are  about 
as  many  Boere  in  the  Orange  Free  State  as  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  that  the  alliance  between 
these  two  republics  would  make  it  likely  that  in 
case  of  war  a  few  regiments  would  I*  furnished 
by  President  Steyn's  government  for  the  support 
of  President  Kriiger.  It  is  also  trtio  that  in  the 
British   Cape   Colony    there    are    a  great  many 
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j,^^  One  must  be  careful  not  to  be  wholly 
■■JiOm  Bull"  unjust  to  a  certain  part  of  the  senti- 
'"■"""'■^ ''""'■  men t  in  England  against  President 
Kruger,  for  it  is  not  by  any  means  true  that  the 
great  bulk  of  Englishmen  who  support  the 
Chamberlain  pohcy  are  conscious  of  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  speculatoi-s  and  stocli -jobbers 
who  piomoted  the  Jameson  raid  and  who  are 
now  trying  to  accomplish  their  ends  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  The  average  English  citizen,  whom  we 
may  call  the  typical  "John  Bull"  Englishman, 
sees  the  condition  of  things  in  Cape  Colony, 
where  both  races  have  equal  rights  and  do  well 
under  the  sovereign  auspices  of  the  British  em- 
pire. He  has  been  misled  into  believing  that 
the  theoretical  array  of  grievances  tjiat  the  Uit- 
landers  at  Johannesburg  have  set  up  represeDts 
some  sort  of  practical  cruelty  and  hardship.  He 
perceives,  furthermore,  the  retrogressive  charac- 
ter of  the  Boers  and  tbeir  government,  thinks 
that  English  control  of  the  Transvaal  wouhi  be 
good  for  everybody,  and  is  tired  of  protracted 
discussion  and  unstable  eqwilibriiira.  He  wants 
the  whole  thing  ended  and  taken  out  of  the  list 
of  unsettled  questions.  There  is  much  that  is 
practical  in  his  point  of  view  ;  but  it  does  not 
make  due  allowances  for  the  strength  of  race 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  and  it  fails 
to  discriminate  between  honorable  and  dishonor- 
able methods  in  bringing  about  a  desirable  end.  It 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  London  press  rep- 
resents fairly  the  best  sentiment  of  the  British 
people  in  this  Transvaal  question  ;  and  yet  there 
is  great  danger  that  war  will  come  in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  the  plain  British  citizen  to  avoid  it. 
There  has  been  a  cynical  avowal  in  many  papers 
supporting  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial 
Office  that  it  is  the  plan  to  protract  the  negotia- 
tions with  President  Kriiger,  not  with  a  view  to 
establishing  leiations  of  mutual  confidence  and 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  but  solely  to 
gain  time  for  the  completion  of  England's  mili- 
tary preparations.  By  the  middle  of  November, 
it  is  thought,  England  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  any  demands  she  likes,  with  tiie  certainty 
that  their  rejection  at  Pretoria  would  be  followed 
by  a  very  short  campaign,  by  virtueof  which  the 
Transvaal  would  be  annexed. 

Alt  tn  ^'  there  is  to  be  any  war,  therefore, 
eiiBncts  of  it  is  probable  that  it  will  occur  through 
"  the  adoption  by  the  Boers  of  an  offen- 
sive plan  of  campaign  before  the  British  can  mass 
overwhelming  bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontiers. 
England  has  learned  a  great  deal  about  fighting 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  has  come  to  rely  greatly 
upon  thoroughness  of  preparation.  The  Kitch- 
ener campaign  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that 


(Newly  &ppoiDt«d 


iiuBDd  of  the  troops  at  the 


it  was  organized  like  a  big  modem  business  en- 
terprise. The  success  of  that  undertaking  and 
the  consequent  enormous  development  of  British 
influence  and  power  in  Egypt  and  the  Sondan 
have  done  much  to  encourage  the  sentiment 
among  the  British  imperialists  that  the  time  has 
come  to  remove  political  anomalies  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  stop  for  all  time  the  anti- British 
intrigues  with  Germany  and  other  continental 
powers  in  which  agents  of  the  Transvaal  are  sup- 
posed to  be  constantly  engaged.  President  Krii- 
ger professes  to  stand  loyally  by  the  convention 
with  England  of  1884,  and  demands  that  all 
questions  in  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  British  Government  will  not  favor  this  sug- 
gestion, because  it  would  seem  to  weaken  the 
British  theory  of  overlordship  and  to  admit  the 
Transvaal  to  an  independent  rank  in  the  family 
of  nations.  There  is  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Each  side  can  make  a 
very  strong  legal  argument.  The  British  con- 
tention would  be  that  so  far  as  outside  govern- 
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ments  are  concerned  the  Transvaal  is  already 
subject  to  the  sovereijinty  of  the  British  empii-e. 
Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  dif- 
ferences to  tlie  arbitrament,  for  example,  of  the 
Uniteii  States,  as  if  Great  Britain  and  the  Trans- 
vaal stood  upon  a  legal  equality.  President 
Kriiger's  govurntnent,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
simply  deny  in  ioto  tiiis  claim  of  suzerainty  or 
subordination  to  the  British  empire.  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain  is, 
in  some  of  its  plmsPS,  '  analogous  to  that  of 
Finland  and  the  Eussiaa  empire.  Finland's  in- 
dependence has  now  been  completely  sacrificed  ; 
and  that  of  tlie  Tiaiisvaal  is  destined  to  disappear 
in  a  very  short  time.  For  Finland,  however, 
the  change  has  been  from  free  and  popular 
modern  institutions  to  absoUitism.  In  the 
Transvaal  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  as  col- 
onists under  a  monarchical  empire  will,  in  fact, 
be  more  free  and  deinocralic.  than  that  enjoyed 
by  them  under  a  so-called  republic.  If  war 
should  now  l>e  averted,  it  will  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  neit)ier  side  has  anything  substantial 
to  gain  by  it  and  both  have  mucb  to  lose.  If 
the  Boers  really  mean  ta  fight,  they  will  prol>abIy 
have  begun,  within  a  few  .days,  by  attempting 
the  invasion  of  Natal  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
capture  of  Kimljerley  and  tlie  diamond  mines  on 
the  other.  Tliev  can  train  no  mililarv  advantages 
by  delay,  and  they  wifl  flght  soon  or  not  at  all. 

,       .         The  Dreyfus  court-martial  at  Rennes 

Dreufus      came  lo  an  end  on  Septemiwr  8.    The 

^''''''        military  covirt  was  made  up  of  seven 

officers,  an<i  it  was  their  decision,  by  a  ■^ote  of 

5   to  2,  that  Drevfus  was  guilty.     The  charge 


s  that  he 
I  foreign 

power  or  some  representa- 
tive thereof  certain  notes  and 
documents  containing  French 
military  secrets,  a  list  of 
which  notes  and  documents 
was  contained  in  a  paper 
called  the  bordereau.  The 
lime  when  Dreyfus  was 
charged  with  baving  com- 
mitted this  crime  of  treason 
was  in  189-1,  while  a  brevet 
captain  in  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment  of  Aitiilery  and 
attached  to  the  general  staff 
in  connection  with  the  intel- 
ligence department.  The 
foreigner  with  whom  Drey- 
fus is  charged  with  having 
had  dealings  is  Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen.  who  was 
the  military  altachi  of  the  German  legation  at 
Paris.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  at  Rennea 
the  prosecution  brought  in  certain  foreign  wit- 
nesses. This  gave  the  defense  the  opportunity 
it  desired  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  governments  to  allow  Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen  and  Colonel  Panizzardi  to  come 
to  Rennes  and  testify.  While  this  request  was 
not  granted,  the  counsel  for  Dreyfus  were  no- 
tified that  the  depositions  of  these  officers  might 
be  taken  and  introduced  as  evidence.  The 
president  of  the  court-martiaF  refused  to  permit 
this  to  be  done.  Nevertheless  there  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  an  officially  inspired  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  German  Government  had 
never  had  any  dealings  with  Di'eyfus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  high  legal  and 
judicial  authorities  in  many  countries,  tlie  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Dreyfus  at  Rennes  was  over- 
whelming. But  against  him  were  the  foremost 
generals  of  the  French  army,  wlio  informed  the 
subordinate  officers  constituting  the  court-martial 
that  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  was  the  very  deepest 
conviction  of  their  souls.  In  deference  to  this 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  their  military  superioi-s 
and  directly  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  five 
of  the  seven  members  of  the  tribunal  decided 
that  Dreyfus  must  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  seven 
would  have  been  glail  to  have  found  him  guilty  ; 
and  the  fact  that  two  of  them  could  not  so  com- 
pletely prostitute  their  consciences  and  stultify 
their  intellects  as  to  vote  that  way  amounted  to 
a  moral  verdict  for  Dreyfus.  If  there  had  been 
any  evidence  against  him  the  seven  judges 
would  have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  him. 
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The  penaltyof  ten  years'  impi-isoTuiient  was  the 
slightest  tliat  couldAhave  been  awarded  under 
French  military  law,  and  even  the  five  wJio 
pronounced  Dreyfus  guilty  united  in  a  statement 
that  there  were  "extenuating  circumstances," 
and  asked  that  Dreyfus  should  not  a^ain  he 
obliged  to  go  through  the  ceretnouy  of  degrada- 
tion before  the  army.  Subsequently,  it  seems, 
they  were  also  agreed  in  desirinK  that  the 
president  of  the  republic  should  pardon  him  on 
the  ground  that  his  years  of  solitary  conlinonient 
in  consequence  of  his  first  sentence  had  sufficed  as 
a  punishment.  All  tliis,  of  course,  could  mean 
nothing  but  that  there  was  no  case  against  Drey- 
fus. He  was  either  guilty  or  innocent.  If  he 
was  guilty,  as  the  five  dociai-ed,  there  could  be 
no  "extenuating  circumstances."  The  defense 
had  brought  forward  nothing  to  show  iiny  such 
circumstances,  and  the  accusers  of  Dreyfus  cer- 
tainly had,  during  I  e  1  ole  al.  insisted  upon 
■  making  him  out  t  1  la  kes  a  tor.  The  sug- 
gestion of  extenua  nj,  u  a  ices,  therefore, 
could  mean  noth  n^  a  al!  la  would  fairly  fit 
any  theory  of  the  as  la  ha  1  been  presented 
to  the  court  eitli  1  i  e  p  o  'nition  or  the 
defense.      It  was  a    onfe     o    of    ijuslice. 


0«J,/B. 


It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that 
_..  .  Dreyfus  would  be  pardoned  by  the 
Libtrtn.  president  of  the  republic  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  ministry.  The  cabinet  council 
conferred  upon  the  question  on  September  19, 
and  President  Lou  bet  promptly  signed  the 
pardon.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
'20th,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Captain  Drey- 
fus was  released  from  the  prison  at  Itennes,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  almost  five  years  he  found 
himself  a  free  man.  The  pardon  involved  a 
slight  compromise.  Captain  Dreyfus  and  his 
friends  agreed  not  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Revision.  The  health  oi  the  man  who  has 
undergone  this  tearful  strain  was  in  so  precari- 
ous a  condition  through  nervous  exhaustion  that 
to  have  refused  the  pardon  would  have  meant  his 
death  almost  any  day  in  prison.  His  giving  up 
the  appeal  to  the  military  court  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  ultimate  petition  to  the  highest 
civil  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to  quash 
the  vei'dict  of  the  court-martial  and  remove  all 
stain  from  the  name  and  record  of  Alfred  Drey- 
fus. This  action  before  the  Court  of  Cassation 
will  require  the  presentation  of  new  evidence. 
It  is  hoped  by  Zola,  Labori,  and  the  other  inde- 
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fatlgable  workers  on  belialf  of  Dreyfus  tliat  tlie 
actual  documents  metitioned  in  the  bordereau  can 
be  obtained  and  presented  to  tlie  Court  of  Cafsa- 
tion  in  eucli  a,  way  us  to  make  f^ure  the  final  vin- 
dication of  tlie  accused  man.  It  is  a  pathetic  co- 
incidence that  M.  Schourer-Kestner,  fornieily 
vice-president  of  the  Senate,  tlirongh  whose 
efforts  Zola's  sympathies  were  enlisted  and  to 
whom  more  tlian  to  any  one  else  was  due  tlie 
credit  of  securing  the  revision  of  tlie  case,  should 
have  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  pardoning  of 
the  man  whose  cause  he  had  championed. 

The  whole  civilized  world  followed 
«the  proceedings  at  Rennes  with  in- 
Fnmce.  jg„sp  interest  and  concern,  and  the 
verdict  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  disappro- 
bation for  which  it  wouhi  be  hard  to  (iiid  a 
parallel.  So  far  as  this  disapprobation  has  taken 
the  form  of  expressions  against  France  and  the 
French  people,  it  ia  without  good  reason.  It  is 
true  that  the  French  people  have  so  relied  upon 
the  army  and  so  idolized  the  great  military 
organization  that  has  been  built  up  with  such 
sacrifice  by  the  whole  nation,  th^t  it  was  much 
easier  to  believe  ill  of  a  comparatively  obscure 
brevet  captain  than  to  regard  several  successive 
ministers  of  war  and  nearly  all  the  leading  gen- 
erals of  the  army  as  more  or  less  implicated  in 
a  dastardly  conspiracy.  There  has  been  alto- 
gftlher  too  much  said  in  derision  of  the  French 
people,  as  it  somehow  the  result  of  the  trial  at 
Rennes  had  been  distinctly  due  to  national  or 
racial  defects  of  a  kind  from  which  other  nations 
are  free.  It  the  French  people,  in  a  passion  of 
mistaken  patriotism,  have  shown  themselves 
biased  to  the  point  of  doing  injustice  to  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  well  to  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  prejudiced  views  have  been 
formed.  In  the  case  of  the  nation  at  large, 
certainly,  there  have  been  ,  extenuating  circum- 
stances. If  their  state  of  mind  has  not  been 
very  broad  or  enlightened,  it  has  at  least  been 
natural  and  human.  But  there  is  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  situation  that  should  pro- 
voke foreign  nations  to  a  passionate  denunciation 
of  the  French  people  as  a  whole.  Other  nations 
in  their  time  have  been  prejudiced  and  have 
wrought  injustice.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  attitude  of  England  toward  Ireland  and 
toward  individual  Irishmen  has  been  about  as 
pertinaciously  unjust  as  the  attitude  of  France 
toward  Dreyfus. 

r*»  Real  -^^  ™^  hs,ve  more  than  once  pointed 
afrngj/*  u>a«  out,  the  unpardonable  crime  against 
for  Rauiaien.  j,jgti(.g  would  have  been  committed  if 
Dreyfus  had  been  loft  to  languish  in  his  hideous 


dungeon  on  Devil's  Island  after  the  fact  became 
known  that  his  original  trial  had  not  been  fair 
and  that  there  was  much  reason  to  think  him 
innocent.  The  great  struggle  of  principle  was 
fought  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  Drey- 
fus should  be  brought  back  to  France  and  allowed 
to  face  his  accusers  in  a  new  trial,  with  able 
counsel,  openly  conducted  before  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Step  by  step  the  right  prevailed 
until  the  president  of  the  republic,  the  prime 
minister  and  cabinet,  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  practically  the  army  itself, 
were  brought  to  the  point  of  agreement  that  the 
highest  court  iii  the  land  should  go  into  the  case 
and  decide  whether  or  not  Dreyfus  was  entitled 
to  another  trial.  The  criminal  section  of  the 
court  decided  that  he  was  so  entitled,  and  tlie 
full  court  ratified  the  views  of  the  cntiiinal  sec- 
tion. All  elements,  however  bitter  against  Di-ey- 
fus,  were  made  to  submit  and  acquiesce,  in  spite 
of  the  dire  threats  of  revolution,  and  Dreyfus 
was  brought  back,  clothed  again  in  his  uniform 
as  a  French  captain,  and  given  a  public  trial. 

The  conduct  of  that  trial  was  so  prej- 

tut  Ortat    udiced  as  to  be  at  many  points  ab- 

etpasitioni  3y^j_     Nevertheless  it  permitted  some 

of  the  essential  facts  to  come  out,  and  the  whole 
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world  was  allowed  to  know  what  they  were.  No 
man  should  ignore  all  this  long  and  really  tri- 
mnphant  struggle  for  principle.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  show  that  the  French  nation  is  in  a 
moral  decline  or  that  it  has  no  hopeful  and  honor- 
able future.  The  great  fact  is  that  Dreyfus  actu- 
ally obtained  his  second  trial  and  that  the  moral 
verdict  was  altogether  in  his  favor.  No  stain 
upon  his  record  would  follow  him  if  he  went  any- 
where outside  of  France,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
world  already  considers  him  vindicated.  The 
end  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  of  course,  has  not  yet 
come  in  France.  Zola  is  to  have  another  trial  a 
few  weeks  hence  for  having  libeled  certain  gen- 
erals of  the  army  in  his  famous  accusation.  He 
declares  that  in  this  forthcoming  trial  Labori,  the 
brilliant  lawyer  who  defended  Dreyfus,  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  add  no  little  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world  as  regards  the  original  plot  of 
which  Dreyfus  was  the  victim.  The  verdict  at 
Rennes  was  immediately  followed  by  much  talk 
in  various  countries  ol  boycotting  tlie  French  ex- 
position next  year.  But  such  talk  does  not  rej)- 
resent  anybody's  sober  second  thought.  The 
exposition  will  be  an  evidence  of  those  quali- 
ties in  the  French  people  that  ought  to  have  en- 
couragement from  all  who  would  like  to  see  the 
civic  virtues  and  the  true  flowers  of  civilization 
triumph  in  France  over  the  arrogance  and  bru- 
taUty  of  militarism.  "VVe  hear  a  great  many 
silly  generalizations  nowadays  about  tlie  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  ;  and  men  who  ought  to  know 
better  have  allowed  tlieinselves  to  he  quoted  in 
print  in  languaije  so  disparaging  aljout  France 
and  her  future  as  to  convey  llic  impression  that 
they  regarded  the  French  people  as  already  with- 
in sight  of  an  insignificance  like  that  of  the  PortU' 
guese.  The  sin.plo  fact  is  that  the  progress  of 
France  since  1S7U  has  been  wonderful  and  glori- 
ous. There  is  a  great  difference  between  posi- 
tive decline  in  the  factors  that  make  for  a  wortliy 
and  honorable  national  life  and  a  mere  relative 


loss  in  power  when  compared  with  other  na- 
tions. The  United  Stales,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  have  been  growing  fast  in 
population  and  in  material  power.  France  has 
been  advancing  in  wealth  and  power  and  in  the 
enlightenment  and  happiness  of  her  citizens  ;  but 
she  has  been  at  a  staudstill  in  her  population. 
There  is  reason  enough  why  we  should  all  de- 
plore the  Dreyfus  verdict,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  not  wish  for  the  French 
exposition  the  greatest  possible  success.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  French  nation  through 
its  parliamentary,  executive,  end  judicial  repre- 
sentatives had  meant  to  do  justice  in  securing 
for  Dreyfus  his  second  trial.  The  exposition 
was  praiseworthy  in  its  inception,  and  it  l>eIonga 
distinctly  with  those  forces  that  make  for  educa- 
tion and  refinement  and  for  the  promotion  of  a 
spirit  of  true  brotherhood  among  men  of  al!  na- 
tions who  believe  in  science,  art,  and  the  dignity 
of  labor.  Mr.  Stead  sends  us  a  review  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  set  forth  in  the  quaint  and  precise 
form  of  an  old-time  chronicle.  Our  readers  will 
find  it  a  most  convenient  recapitulation.  We 
also  publish  elsewhere  some  characteristic  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Homer  Daven- 
port, of  the  New  York  Journal,  in  the  court- 
room at  Rennes.  These  sketches  from  life  were 
praised  by  eminent  artists  such  as  Paul  Renouard 
and  others  who  saw  them  last  month.  Comedy 
and  tragedy  were  curiously  mingled  in  the  triaL 


AmtricBK  -^"i^'"''^"'  certainly,  ought  to  be  in 
firetpfriiy  antf  the  mood  to  make  a  tremendous  im- 
'**  "  ^""*'-  pression  by  its  industrial  exhibits  at 
Paris  next  year.  The  btisiness  conditions  con- 
tinue to  show  al!  the  signs  of  a  period  of  un- 
precedented activity  and  prosperity.  A.  valuable 
presentation  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  present  outburst  of  vigor  in  the  business 
world  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  number  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Jamea,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
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National  Hank  of  New  York  ami  former! 
masti-r-fifiii-rnl.  Tlic  ijiuiii'V  market,  wlii 
a  little  linii!  iijro  had  heiin  jthittt!il  witli 
ployed  tajiital  i'ln  [iiiiid  to  ciit.-r  any  (iolii 
vfstnifnt  or  industry,  fxiierienci'd  a  vo] 
siderable  siriiiyency  last  inoutli,  d\i''  not 
of  coiilideiiiv,  but  rutlifr  to  ihe  Ireedoi 
which  availiii>l<!  assets  had  Ihi-ii  drawn  ii 
the  revived  uiitl  <:.\i>an<l<-il  industry  of  tlx^ 
The  [nwcsH  of  foniiiiig  great  coiis<jlidat 
various  litit-s  uf  business  has  stt-adily  troii 
but  the  conservdtisni  of  lianks  and  invcstt 
put  a  clieck  upon  the  nmn;  reckloss  [ill 
tnisl  [ironiotiim  thm  were  flnurinhiun  lik 


discussed.  A  uuuiber  of  governors  ami  ?tait; 
attorney- genera  Is  were  [iresent,  and  there  was 
also  a  uoieworthy  gniuji  of  universily  professors 
of  ]K>liTical  econoiHV,  to  whose  opinions  great 
(ii-fereij.v  was  shown  and  wliose  inlluence  upon 
the  conference  wris  ot  a  wrv  ninrked  characier. 
Among  Ihe  men  ui  this  cIush  in  the  conference 
were  I'rof.  HenrvC.  Adams.  I'rnf,.swr  .lenks. 
Prof.  John  Griihaiii    Hinoks.  I'lof.'ssoi-   Fohvell, 


eds 


inths  ago. 
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etilv 


ililTusion  of  the  busiiiesw  i 
take  very  inii.-h  of  the  edge  olT  Tim  bitterness 
and  [tassion  of  llie  movement  against  the  gn-ar 
corporate  consol illations  |io|mlarly  calleil  trusts. 
There  is  employment  for  everyWIy,  anil  in  most 
industries  there  has  bc'i'n  restoration  of  wages 
from  an  abiiortnal  lo  a  normal  level.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  West  have  enjoyeil  several  successive 
seasons  of  good  average  crops,  with  uncommonly 
good  jirici'S,  anil  they  have  been  able  not  only  to 
]«vy  off  mortgaged  intlebteiini'ss,  but  to  make 
improvenieiils  and  live  more  coniforlably.  It  is 
true  that,  the  industrial  consolidations  have  to 
some  e.ttent  displaced  labor.  But  it  so  happens 
that  most  of  these  tombinations  have  iieen  formed 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  demand  for  products, 
so  that  not  nearly  so  many  mea  iiave  Ixi'U  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  the  new  capitalistic 
organizations  as  would  have  been  the  case  i[i 
ordinary  tinjes.  Uesides,  the  men  thrown  out 
of  work  have  found  it  easier  in  I.Silfl  to  get 
something  else  to  do  than  it  would  liave  been  a 
year  ago.  Thus  the  good  times  are  serving  to 
shield  the  trusts  from  a  large  ()art  of  the  do 
niinciation  that  would  otherwise  be  visited  tii»on 
them.      As  it  is,  they  have  their  detractore. 

_  A  great  conference  has  Itcen  held  in 

Ohicago  (.'hiciigo,  beginning  on  September  13 
CoV'""".  ^„,[  iaa[i„y.  for  four  ,iays,  to  discuss 
from  all  points  of  view  this  siibjin:!  of  iho  new 
eombination.s  of  capital  engaged  in  productive 
industry.  The  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  llie  Civic  Federation  of  Chieago, 
whose  pr<:si<lent  is  the  Hon.  Kraiiklin  II.  Head 
and  whose  weretary  is  Mr.  Halph  M.  Kjisley. 
Several  hinidn-d  men.  ii-pri'senting  tilmiit  tiiJrty 
States,  were  present,  as  delegates  by  apiHiinlmcnt, 
of  their  n;s[ieclive  governors,  and  lliere  were 
many  delegates  representing  national  and  local 
organiaatioiis  of  various  kinds,  lx;aides  gentlemen 
specially  invited  ijy  virtue  of  official  position  or 
recognized  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  to  be 


(I>n!sl<lFnl:  of  the  Civtc  Federation  of  t'hirii|K>.) 

I'rof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  t.'olumhia,  Profesgor 
Bemis,  and  anumber  of  others.  Another  influ- 
ential group  of  men  attending  the  conference 
were  the  representatives  and  leaders  of  organized 
labor.  Most  of  the  delegates  were  evidently 
present  for  fmnk  disiiussiOn  wilh  the  object  of 
increasing  their  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge ;  hut  thei-e  were  several  distinct  elements 
present  that  had  nothing  to  learn,  and  came 
purely  as  propagandists  of  their  own  views, 
being  completely  and  perfectly  salisfied  with  both 
their  diagnosis  and  their  prescription.  The 
speeches  that  attracted  the  most  attention 
throughout  the  country  were  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Bourkc  Cockran,  of  the  New  Viuk  delegation, 
and  Mr.  "William  J.  Bryan,  of  the  Nebruka 
delegation,  ilr.  Cockran  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings throughout  the  entire  conference,  but 
did  not  make  a  formal  address  until  the  evening 
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oE  the  third  day,  when  lie  gave  h  cogent  and 
elaborate  presentation  of  liis  points  of  view, 
which  united  dose  reasoning  with  effective  ora- 
tory in  a  manner  that  everybody  conceded  to  be 
niflsterly,  whetlier  agreeing  witli  him  or  not. 
Mr.  Bryan,  wlio  arrived  on  tlie  lliird  day  of  the 
conference  in  time  to  liear  Mr.  Cockran,  made 
an  address  on  the  following  morning  which 
was  eloquent  and  which  expounded  his  well- 
known  views  as  to  remedies. 

The  differences  between  the  stand- 
"'kantiitt'  P'^'nts  of  these  two  oratora  were  funda- 
mental. Mr.  Cockran  built  his  argu- 
ment largely  upon  economic  theory.  He  took 
the  ground  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
volume  and  cheapen  tlie  cost  of  the  production 
of  desirable  conimodi'tius  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  result  in  the  distribution  among  the 
actual  producers  of  a  larger  share  in  the  results. 
The  higher  organization  of  capital  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Cockran  as  an  improvement  in  the  mech- 
anism .of  production;  and  the  great  combina- 
tions seemed  to  him  to  be  botK 'Sie  legitimate 
and  the  desirat)le  outcome  of  the  competitive 
struggle.  Mr.  .Cockran  had,  therefore,  no  de- 
nunciation whatever  for  great  corporations,  but 
rather  abundant  praise.  What  he  ^id  ^d^nbunce 
in  the  most  scatjyng  terms  and  ii\_j^''s pacific  and 
detailed  wayVaJ^he  mismanagement  orcorjtora- 
tioDB  by  boards^?  directors  whose  conduct  wrongs 
the  stock^iderVon  the  one  band  a^  the  general 
public  on  the  other.  The  twol'^reat  principles  of 
a  practicf^' nature  that  Mr.  Coclifan  urged  as  in 
the  line  of  ■practical  remedies  fogtlie  abuses  grow- 
ing out  of  corporate  mismanagement  are,  Jirst, 
pubhoity,  and,  second,  the  eftactive  prohibition 
of  digbriminating  rates  and  prices.  His  grgu- 
mentfor  publicity,  while  by  far  the  fuliesiS  and 
the  Btrongesif  that  was  made  in^the  confewnce, 
was  entirely  in  the  line  of  rem^ial  sufiigestions 
made  by  the  university  profeswJtsTn  their  excel- 
lent addresses  and  by  various  other 'speajfer.s. 
Mr.  Cockran  would  go  so  far  as  to  uj^e  it  pos- 
sible for  the  holder  of  a  single  share  of  stock  of 
any  corporation  to  have  free  and  full  access  at 
any  time  to  the  books  of  the  concern.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  pronounced  by  the  managers  of 
corporations  to  bo  wholly  out  of  tlie  question. 
But  it  is  precisely  against  these  managers,  many 
of  whom,  in  Mr.  Cocktan's  opinion,  ought  to  be 
in  the  penitentiary,  that  his  arguments  were 
directed.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Cockran's  address  was  that  which  devoted  itself 
to  the  question  of  discriminations.  He  would 
make  it  a  felony  for  the  managers  of  corporations 
to  treat  customers  unequally,  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  any  customer  at  any  time  to  ki 


how  any  other  customer  has  been  treated  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  prices. 

Prof'tiot  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Cokimbia, 
c/offt'j^Owtw-than  whom  there  is  nowhere  in  this 
Truau  anil  couutry  or  in  Europe  an  abler  student 
UonBpoiy.  p£  j^i^g  economic  questions  involved  in 
this  discussion,  made  an  address  in  the  confer- 
ence which  defended  the  great  corporate  combi- 
nations of  capital  as  necessary  in  the  development 


(Wbu  presided  over  the  Chicago  coab 


of  industry.  But  he  made  a  sharp  distinction 
between  such  combinations  and  complete  mo- 
nopoly, of  which  he  disapproved.  His  remedy 
against  the  exactions  of  monopoly  lay  in  the 
preservation  of  conditions  which  would  insure 
the  benefits  of  what  he  would  call  "  potential 
competition"  as  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of 
prices.  His  simple  prescription  for  preventing 
abuses  lies  in  the  abolition  of  all  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations. For  example,  he  would  have  the 
laws  so  shaped  as  to  oblige  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  treat  all  purchasiers  alike  under  like 
conditions ;  and  he,  like  Mr.  Cockran,  would 
make  it  crimiiia!  for  railroads  to  favor  some 
shippers  at  the  expense  of  others.  At  present  a 
big  corporate  enterprise  may  come  to  dominate 
the  situation  through  the  fact,  that  it  enjoys  secret 
rebates  froAthe  railroads,  and  having  attained' a 
"i&icniuide,  it  may  crush  out  actual  or  in- 
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cipient  competition  at  specified  points  by  tempO' 
rarity  selling  below  cost  in  tbe  immediate  field 
of  the  competitor.  Professor  Clark's  remedies 
would  lie  in  tlie  prevention  of  such  abuses  of 
corporate  power.  The  value  of  his  analysis  was 
fully  appreciated  by  tlie  conference. 

Mr.  Bryan's  argument,  like  those 
"pJai^im'  pi'esented  in  the  conference  by  gen- 
tlemen from  Te-tas,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  seemed  to  begin  with  the  general  as- 
Bumptioii  that  there  exist  at  the  present  moment 
in  this  country  a  great  number  of  actual  monop- 
olies, and  to  proceed  to  the  furtlier  assumption 
that  these  organisations  of  capital  are  absolutely 
indefensible,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  dis- 
cussed except  the  best  way  to  put  tliem  down. 
Mr.  Bryan's  prescription  for  bringing  large  cor- 
porations under  control  involves  both  Slate  and 
federal  action.  He  would  allow  no  corporation 
chartered  in  a  given  State  to  do  business  in  any 
other  State  v/ithout  having  obtained  a  federal 
license  and  also  the  consent  of  the  State  or 
States  into  which  it  wishes  to  extend  its  oper- 
ations. To  obtain  the  federal  license  the  cor- 
poration would  have  to  pass  through  a  severe 
ordeal  in  order  to  demonstrate  thai  it  did  not 
possess  any  of  those  attributes  of  the  objection- 
able monopoly  or  trust  which  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
view  should  make  it  a  common  enemy  and  out- 
law. Kven  when  tiie  corporation  had  successful- 
ly passed  the  *  test  and  had  obtained  its  federal 
license,  Mr.  Bryan  would  allow  any  State  the  full- 
est discretion  in  fixing  the  terms  upon  which  it 
would  permit  such  corporation  to  cross  its  bound- 
aries and  do  business. 

Thi  Hiiaita  '^''^  purpose  of  the  Chicago  confer- 
oftm       ence  was  educational,  and  it  wonld 

Oonftrenca.  -^^  Yiti.u\  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
its  results  when  judged  in  that  light.  The  pa- 
pers and  discussions  were  copiously  reported  by 
the  Chicago  newspapei-s  and  also  received  much 
attention  from  the  press  of  the  entire  country. 
Some  of  the  talk  was  of  a  merely  rambling  na- 
ture;  but  very  little  of  it  was  useless  and  most 
of  it  was  in  good  temper.  The  conference  was 
largely  made  up  of  men  having  more  or  less  to 
do  with  politics  and  public  life.  It  was  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  such  a  body  of  men  should 
have  been  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  scientific 
views  and  cogent  reasoning  of  the  political  econo- 
mists of  the  universities.  It  is  a  very  good  sign 
of  the  times  that  the  university  men  should  be 
gaining  so  strong  an  influence  in  public  affairs 
upon  a  hifrh  plane  of  patriotism  and  non-parti- 
aanship.  The  Industrial  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington found  it  desirable  to  call  in  a  university 


^man — Professor  Jen ks,  of  Cornell — as  its  expert 
1  to  conduct  the  investigation  of  trusts.  He  ia 
/  carrying  on  that  work  in  a  way  that  insures  re- 
sults of  extraordinary  value.  Legislation  on  tbe 
trust  question  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  the  results  of  such  painstaking  inquiries.  The 
Chicago  conference  selected  as  its  president  Judge 
William  Wirt  Howe,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New 
Orleans,  recently  president  of  the  ATiierican  Bai 
Association  and  widely  known  throughout  the 
country.  Tlie  Civic  Federation  was  taken  at  its 
word,  and  after  the  first  day  the  conference 
assumed  full  control  of  its  own  arrangements 
and  programme.  The  chairman  of  the  snbcom- 
mittee  that  directed  the  work  of  the  conference 
was  the  Hon.  John  W.  Gaines,  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Sixth  Tennessee  District. 
The  conference  decided  not  to  pass  any  resolu- 
tions, inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  homogeneous 
body,  and  had  come  togetlier  for  discussion 
rather  than  for  any  of  those  compromises  which 
men  have  to  make  when  they  need  to  fmd  a  basis 


(SuperlDteodent  of  Chicago  schools,  who  wTit«a  on  the  re- 
HultB  Of  the  conference  tor  this  namber  of  the  Bktirw. 
See  page  tit.) 

of  agreement  for  common  action.  There  was 
much  talk  in  the  opening  stages  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  men  who  had  come  avowedly  aa 
' '  anti-trust  men  "  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called 
"pro-trust  men"  were  going  to  try  to  capture 
the  conference.  But  it  soon  turned  out  that  the 
conference  was  a  place  for  absolute  freedom  of 
discussion — a  freedom  inaugurated  at  tbe  outset 
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by  Mr.  Head,  the  president  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, and  scrupulously  maintained  by  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Oaines,  and  all  others  having  to  do  with  the 
arrangements.  There  was  no  division  whatever 
in  the  conference  between  pro-trust  and  anti- 
trust men ;  but  the  speakers  could  reaiiily  be 
grouped  in  two  principal  claaaps,  one  of  which 
was  made  up  of -those  who  had  come  to  denounce 
trusts  and  combinations  of  capital,  while  the 
other  had  come  rather  to  discuss  them.  Every- 
body seemed  ready  both  to  admit  and  to  declare 
tlie  existence  of  certain  specific  evils  and  abuses 
of  a  grave  nature  which  ought  to  be  reformed  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  and  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  The  Chic(^o  conference  on 
trusts  was  followed  by  one  held  the  succeeding 
week  in  ^SL  Louis '  under  the  call  of  Governor 
Sayers,  of  Texas,  the  invitations  to  which  had 
been  limited  principally  to  governors  and  attor- 
ney-generals, and  the  object  of  which  was  the 
more  technical  discussion  of  actual  and  proposed 
State  legislation,  rather  than  the  broad  social 
and  economic  discussion  that  characterized  tli« 
Chic^o  conference.  About  a  dozen  States  were 
represented,  and  the  sentiment  was  strongly  in 
accord  with  that  ot  Governor  Sayera  and  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  Texas  anti-trust  law. 


sr  OB  natf  ^^'  ^^^T  Watterson,  of  the  Louis- 
ihtsiimr  ville  Courier- Journal,  a  distinguished 
Qiaation.  Democrat  who  does  not  look  at  pub- 
lic questions  through  Mr.  Bryan's  spectacles,  haa 
nevertheless  declared  within  a  month  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  certainly  be  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  next  year.  His  popularity 
wherever  be  goes  is  almost  unbounded.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  more  idolized  by 
his  followers  this  year  than  he  was  duri'ng  the 
campaign  of    1896.      He   has  personal  qualities 

■  which  seem  to  grow  upon  the  plain  people  of  the 
country,  and  aa  Mr.  Watterson  says,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  may  carry  the  Democratic  con- 
vention by  acclamation.  But  the  Bryan  Democ- 
racy in  1900,  as  in  189G,  will  differ  considerably, 

■  in  so  far  as  its  leading  men  are  concerned,  from 
the  Democratic  party  that  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Those  Democrats  who  had  thought 
that  Bryanism  as  represented  by  the  Chicago 
platform  would  have  evaporaied  in  four  years, 
and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  the  Palmer 
and  Buckner  Democrats  in  1900  to  their  old 
places  of  honor  at  the  Democratic  board,  begin 
to  see  that  they  were  mistaken.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  leader  of  his  party, 
and  he  has  even  less  compromise  in  his  make-up 
than  Mr.  Cleveland  had.  Mr.  Cleveland,  indeed, 
was  known  to  care  something  about  the  character 
of  the  party  platforms  on  the  several  occasions 
when  lie  was  running  for  the  Presidency  ;  but 
Mr.  Bryan  is  a  man  who  cares  even  more.  He 
continues  to  glory  in  the  Chicago  platform,  and 
holds  that  its  principles  are  immutable  and 
eternal.  It  turns  out  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
our  inference  last  month  regarding  bis  position 
on  the  silver  question.  Our  comments  were 
based  upon  the  telegraphic  i-eports  of  his  speech 
at  Des  Moines,  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the 
Iowa  State  Democratic  convention,  which  oc- 
curred as  we  were  about  to  go  to  press.  The  re- 
ports in  the  New  York  papers  were  to  the  effect 
tliat  Mr.  Bryan  had  mtimaied  that  his  position 
on  the  monetary  question  did  not  oblige  him 
necessarily  to  adhere  under  all  possible  future 
circumstances  to  the  precise  coinage  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  Mr.  Bryan  has  since  personally  in- 
formed us  that  this  inference  does  not  accord 
with  his  real  views,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
been  derived  from  a  complete  report  of  his  speech. 


^1  After  leaving  the  Iowa  Stat©  e 

Exact  tion  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  where 
'^'"o"'  iu  the  following  week  there  were 
held  at  Omaha  simultaneously  the  State  conven- 
tions of  the  three  pro-silver  parties — namely, 
the  regular  Democrats,  the  Populists,  and  the 
silver    Republicans.      Mr.    Bryan  was    chairman 
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of  the  commiLtee  on  resolutions  in  tlie  Demo- 
cratic convention,  and  lie  himself  wi'ote  and  re- 
ported to  tliu  gathering  tlie  platforiu  which  was 
adopteil  not  only  liy  tliat  boily,  Imt  was  also 
accepted  without  change  by  the  I'opulista  and 
the  silver  Hitpublicans.  He  informs  us  that  the 
plank  in  that  platform  on  the  mumiy  question 
expreaaes  his  views  and  embodies  the  doctrines 
he  will  continue  to  maintain  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  next  year.  Since  the  phraseology 
is  his  own,  and  furtlicr,  since  the  Kiisteni  papere 
did  not  print  the  Nebraska  plattorni,  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  tliis  monetary  plank  in  full.  It  is 
as  follows  ; 

Our  cniiflilence  In  the  prlncipli'n  Met  Cortb  in  the 
ChlcoKO  t>lAl.[unu  liaH  l>ecn  incraL^d  w  those  principles  , 
have  Ihi>ii  vinilicHtiHl  by  evfiit'i.  The  gi)ld  stniiilard  ih 
lexH  dert-iisiblc  now  thitii  it  iviw  in  I89U,  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  confessed  its  failure  by  spiidinK  a  cniiimissioii 
to  Europe  bi  secure  intvriiatioDul  liiinetnlliHni,  while  the 
inability  of  the  cuniniission  to  secure  torelRn  aid  is  ■ 
adde<l  pmnf  that  the  |ieopie  of  the  Uolteil  States  must 
act  alone  if  they  expect  relief. 

The  prenent  tegal  ratio  of  IG  to  1  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  ratio,  and  tin-  opponents  of  that  ratio  have 
nothing  to  oifer  in  its  place  liut  the  evasive  and  ambig- 
uous phrastsiloRj  which  tor  years  furnished  to  the  gold- 
stAndard  aclrofatex  a  mask  behind  which  to  hide  while 
they  ai-cretly  lal>ored  to  make  a  gold  monometallism 
permanent. 

Any  improvement  in  business  conditions  due  to  the 
increased  production  of  gold  or  to  a  favorable  l>alance 
of  trade,  insti-ad  of  supporting  the  golil-staudard 
doctrine,  shows  that  more  money  makCH  better  times 
and  points  the  way  to  bimetallism  b&  the  means  of 
securing  a  permanent  increase  in  the  volume  of  Htand- 
ard  money  throu^liout  the  n-orUI.  The  Republican 
scheme  to  lessen  the  volume  of  .standard  money  by 
makinfc  gold  the  only  legal -tender  money  has  at  last  be- 
come apparent  to  all,  and  must  be  resisted  iiy  the 
debt>-pnfing    and    weal tl i- pmd tic) ng    claxseEt    of    the 

Tlie  plan  to  retire  the  greenbacks  in  the  interest  of 
nation al-liank  injt«s.  denounced  by  the  Democrats  In 
1896,  but  then  defended  by  the  Republicans,  has  boldly 
stalked  fortli  from  its  hiding-place  and  threat«nn  the 
formation  of  a  gigantic  paper-money  trust. 

j^  The  election  in  Nebraska  this  year  is 
Nibraaka  not  for  a  governor  or  State  IjCgisla- 
Eimtion.  t,]rg_  ]3i,t  jnerely  for  one  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  two  members  of  the  board 
oC  regents  of  t!ie  State  university.  But  it  is  con- 
sidered important  by  Mr,  Bryan  and  his  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  its  bearing  on  the  situation  next 
year,  that  Mr.  Bryan's  home  State  should  go 
against  the  Republicans.  For  that  reason  he  has 
planned  to  spend  several  weeks  on  the  sttimp  in 
Nebraska  before  election  day,  which  occurs  on 
Novemlter  7.  When  not  speaking  in  Nebraska 
he  will  1)6  industriously  campaigning  in  other 
States.     The  three  pro-silver  parties  in  Nebraska 


iDeroocrntic  nominee  tor  governor  of  Ob 


not  only  united  upon  a  platform,  but  also  made 
up  a  fusion  ticket,  selecting  for  their  candidate 
for  the  Supreme  ( '(turt  a  I'opulist — namely,  ex- 
Gov.  S.  A.  Ifolcomb.  To  each  of  the  other 
parties  was  accorded  one  of  the  uoniinations  for 
State  regent. 

Tn  a  great  majority  of  the  States  the 
Campaign,    '"^poftant  electioiis  occur  in  the  even 

rather  than  the  odd  years.  In  Ohio, 
however,  a  full  State  campaign  is  in  operation, 
and  naturally  enough  the  friends  of  Mr.  McKinley 
are  as  anxious  that  the  results  sJiould  vindicate 
the  administration  as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan 
are  desirous  of  the  moral  effect  of  a  victory  in 
that  candidate's  home  Stale.  The  (Hiio  Republi- 
cans held  an  early  cotivenlion,  on  June  2,  and 
their  ticket  is  headed  by  Mr.  George  K.  Nash, 
who  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best  Republican 
candidates  for  governor  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  voters  of  Ohio  for  a  long  time.  The 
Democrats  waited  almost  three  months  and  held 
their  convention  on  August  30,  nominating  John 
R.  McLean,  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  S»- 
quirer,   as  their  candidate  for  governor.      The 
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Democratic  platform  emphatically  deman<]s  free- 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  1 6  to  1  ;  takes  the  ground 
that  ■'American  soldiers  are  being  unlawfully 
used  in  the  name  of  liberty  to  crush  and  destroy 
dawning  republicaniem  in  the  Orient ;  "  ascribes 
the  trusts  to  the  gold  standard  and  the  Kepubli- 
can  tariff,  which  it  denounces  -,  and  coutains 
many  other  provisions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
it  declares  that  "  "William  J.  Bi-yan  still  retains 
our  entire  confidence,  and  we  demand  his  renom- 
ination  in  1900."  A  very  interesting  phase  of 
the  Ohio  situation  is  the  independent  candidacy 
for  the  governor's  chair  of  the  ^on.  S.  M.  Jonea, 
mayor  of  Toledo,  who  stands  upon  a  platform  of 
absolute  non-partisan  ship,  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  public  franchises,  and  advanced 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor.  No  one  can 
well  doubt  Mr.  Jones'  sincerity  and  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare  ;  but  Ohio  is  a  State  of  strong 
partisan  proclivities,  and  when  election  day 
comes  around  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  great 
mass  of  voters  will  divide  upon  traditional  lines. 
It  may  be  said  with  reasonable  accuracy  that  the 
principal  issue  in  the  Ohio  campaign  will  be 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  that  State  shall  de- 
clare confidence  in  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion.    The  partymanagers  are  working  diligently. 

The  situation  in  Kentucky  is  so 
^''otrnvsruul  l"**"?   mixed  up  that  it  would  seem 

to  require  an  elaborate  diagram  to 
enable  the  outside  mind  to  follow  its  intricacies. 
The  Democratic  convention  met  in  June,  and 
after  sessions  protracted  for  about  a  week  State 
Senator  William  Goebel  was  nominated  for 
governor.  The  platform  indorsed  Mr.  Bryan ; 
declared  for  the  16-to-l  ratio ;  denounced  trusts 
as  the  fmit  of  Bepnblican  monopoly  and  tarifl 


laws ;  and  condemned  the  administration's 
Philippine  policy.  The  master  of  the  conven- 
tion was  Mr.  Goebel,  a  comparatively  new  figure 
in  Kentucky  politics  who  has  shown  a  great 
talent  for  organization.  His  methods  were  bit- 
terly denounced  by  influential  elements  of  the 
party,  which  later  came  together  on  August  16 
at  Lexington  and  nominated  an  Independent 
Democratic  ticket  headed  by  ex-Gov.  John 
Young  Brown.  This  convention  alsoindorsed  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  it  devoted  most  of  its  platform  to  a 
detailed  denunciation  of  Goebel,  his  election 
law,  and  his  political  methods.  Tlie  Republicans 
are  hoping  that  the  factional  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  may  result  in  the  election  of  their 
candidate,  the  Hon.  W,  S.  Taylor,  who  is  now 
attorney -general  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
understood  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  go  to  Kentucky 
in  the  first  week  of  October  to  make  speeches 
on  behalf  of  the  Goebel  ticket  as  representing  the 
regular  party  organization,  with  special  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  that  ticket  means  the 
return  of  Mr.  Bryan's  friend,  the  Hon.  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  to  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
brief  statement  suggests  in  only  the  faintest  way  ■ 
the  intensity  of  the  Kentucky  campaign  and  the 
variety  of  its  phases.  The  Populists  and  Pro- 
hibitionists are  supporting  separate  tickets. 

In  Iowa  the  Republican  ticket  is 
'^l^.'"  i'eaded  '^7  the  name  of  the  present 
governor,  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who 
was  renominated  on  August  2  by  acclamation 
upon  a  platform  that  indorses  the  national  ad- 
ministration and  espouses  the  gold  standard  in 
the  most  emphatic  fashion.  The  Democratic 
convention,  two  weeks  later,  nominated  Freder- 
ick E.  White  for  governor  upon  a  platform  to 
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which  we  made  allusion  last  month.  This  plat- 
form expresses  admiration  for  Mr.  Bryan  and 
indorses  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  but  does 
not  otherwise  refer  to  the  silver  question.  The 
Democrats  of  Iowa  are  by  no  means  so  ardent 
in  their  support  of  the  16-to-l  ratio  as  those  of 
some  other  States.  It  was  hoped  that  Mr, 
White's  nomination  would  secure  the  support  of 
the  Populists  and  prevent  tlie  launching  of  a 
third- party  ticket ;  but  on  August  30  a  Populist 
convention  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  a  full  list  of  candidates  headed  by 
Charles  A.  Lloyd,  of  Muscatine.  This  conven- 
tion indorsed  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Democrats  of  Maryland  held  their 
Mar  land  Convention  on  August  2  and  nomi- 
nated John  Walter  Smith,  of  AVorces- 
ter  County,  for  governor.  Mr.  Smith  has 
served  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  State  Senate 
and  was  elected  last  year  to  Congress.  The  plat- 
form is  not  very  decisive  in  its  tone.  The  Re- 
publicans on  September  6  renominated  the  pres- 
ent governor,  Hon.  Lloyd  Lowndes,  and  adopted 
a  platform  declarinc:  for  the  gold  standard  and  a 
protective  tariff,  indorsing  the  President's  Philip- 
pine policy,  and  calling  for  discrimination  in  the 
assaults  against  combinations  of  capital.  There 
are  some  important  local  questions  involved  in 
the  Maryland  contest. 


In 
kfasaachuaetts. 


The  Massachusetts  campaign  opens 
later  than  those  of  most  other  States. 
The  Democratic  convention  was  called 
to  meet  on  September  21.  It  was  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  Hon.  George  Fred.  Williams, 
and  it  was  announced  that  this  would  be  the  first 
convention  of  either  party  to  select  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  of  1900.  The  Republicans 
of  Massachusetts  have  called  their  convention  to 
meet  on  October  6,  with  the  understanding  on 
all  hands  that  the  Hon.  W.  Murray  Crane,  of 
Berkshire,  who  has  been  elected  three  times  to 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  is  to  be  given 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket.  Governor  Wolcott 
having  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion.  The  Prohibitionists,  who  met  at  Worces- 
ter on  September  13,  nominated  Mr.  John  Willis 
Baer,  the  popular  and  efficient  secretary  of  the 
national  organization  of  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
cieties, for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  but  Mr. 
Baer  promptly  refused  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
Massachusetts  Populists  will  not  hold  a  convention 
this  year  and  are  expected  to  support  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  which  will  be  headed  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. ,  and  which  is 
expected  to  rally  all  the  **  anti- imperialists." 


In  Mississippi,  where  a  governor  is 
States"'  also  to  be  elected,  the  contest  is  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  Populists. 
On  August  16  the  Populists  nominated  Mr. 
E.  K.  Prewitt  and  indorsed  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  A  week 
later  the  Democrats  nominated  by  acclamation 
the  Hon.  H.  L.  Longino  and  indorsed  Mr.  Bryan 
and  the  Chicago  platform.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  offices  to  be  filled  are  those  of  tiie  State 
treasurer  and  one  or  two  vacancies  in  high 
judicial  positions.  In  New  York  members  of 
the  lowei  brancii  of  the  Legislature  will  bo 
elected,  and  in  Xew  Jersev  also  the  election  is 
for  State  law- makers.  The  Virginia  contest  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  gained  some  special 
local  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  new  Legis- 
lature will  ciioose  a  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Martin.  In  South  Da- 
kota the  election  is  for  several  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  a  few  Congressional  dis- 
tricts contests  are  pending  to  fill  vacancies, 
notably  in  Maine,  to  fill  the  seat  which  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed  has  given  up.  In  Missouri 
Judge  D.  W.  Shackleford,  Democratic  candi- 
date, has  been  elected  as  successor  to  the  late 
Richard  P.  Bland. 

The  arrival  of  new  regiments  at  Ma- 
Affaira!  ^^^^  ^°  preparation  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign has  released  the  volunteers  who 
went  to  the  Philippines  last  year,  and  whose  terra 
of  enlistment  in  the  army  ended  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty  in  April.  These  volun- 
teers, who  remained  in  a  hard  and  dangerous  serv- 
ice in  Asiatic  jungles  when  they  had  enlisted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  helping  to  liberate  Cuba, 
showed  a  high  sense  of  fidelity  to  duty.  In  a 
speech  at  Pittsburg  on  August  28  President  Mc- 
Kinley  expressed  his  sense  of  the  splendid  con- 
duct of  these  volunteers  in  language  of  the  high- 
est praise.  He  had  gone  to  Pittsburg  to  join  many 
thousands  of  people  who  were  assembled  to  greet 
the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  its  return 
from  Manila.  This  Pittsburg  address  of  the  Pres- 
ident's attracted  the  widest  attention  throughout 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  pronounced 
and  explicit  statements  of  the  administration's 
views  and  policy  respecting  the  Philippines.  It 
set  forth  the  President's  theory  of  our  legal  posi- 
tion in  the  islands,  his  opinion  of  the  insurgents, 
his  interpretation  of  the  causes  and  character  of 
the  war  with  Aguinaldo,  and  his  intentions  for 
the  immediate  future.  It  is  reported  that  the 
autunm  campaign  in  the  Philippines,  which  is  to 
be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor,  will  be 
fought  on  the  plan  of  dividing  Luzon  into  two 
military  districts,  with   General   MacArthur  in 
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active  command  in  the  one  and  General  Lawton 
in  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  General  Otis 
will  remiiin  in  chief  coinmaud  at  Manila,  al- 
though his  critics  have  not  ceased  to  argue  that 
he  ought  to  be  superseded. 

"Whatever  may  he  the  final  judgment 

SupfiiD      upon    the   question    w lit: the r   or    not 

"•*"""•""■  General  Otia  was  precisely  the  right 

man  in  tlie  right  place,  it  can  hardly  be  possible 

to  find  very  serious  flaws  in  the  manner  in  which 


our  army  in  the  Philippines  has  been  treated  by 
the  supply  departments.  The  soldiers  have  been 
properly  fed  and  as  well  rlolhed,  sheltered, 
nursed  and  doctored  in  sickness,  and  otherwise 
cared  for  as  any  one  could  reasonably  expect. 
■\Ve  publish  elsewhere  in  this  niiml>er  an  article 
from  Colonel  Pope,  who  is  chief  quarti-r master 
in  the  Philippines  and  ftirniaheB  us  with  s(tme 
interesting  notes  and  observations  upon  the  work 
of  his  department.  Colonel  Pope  returns  to  this 
<rountry  in  a  few  weeks,  deservedly  in  high  favor 
for  the'  rare  fidelity  with  which  he  has  discliarged 
his  duties.  In  the  midst  of  army  scandals,  jeal- 
ou.sios,  and  intrigues  for  personal  advancement,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  always  splen- 
did officers  of  sterling  worth  and  quiet  ways,  ig- 
norant of  political  pulls,   and  as  steady  as  the 


solar  system  in  the  performance  of  the  work 
that  comes  to  them.  Colonel  Pope  is  one  of  the 
men  of  that  kind. 

pto  reus  In  '^''^  Philippine  war  does  not  divert 
American  much  attention  from  public  activitie* 
^'""-  at  home.  Our  cities  are  making 
progress  at  an  unwonted  rate,  and  their  current 
plans  and  undertakings  were  well  set  forth  at 
Syracuse  last  month  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  of  American  Jlunicipalilies,  where 
many  mayors  and  city  officials  conferred  upon 
questions  of  common  interest.  Chicago  has 
planned  a  great  celebration  for  an  early  date  in 
October,  to  wliicli,  allusion  wil!  be  made  next 
month.'  Fhiladclpliia  has  on  hand  a  notable  ex- 
position of  American  manufactures.  New  York 
lias  succeeded  in  defeating  a  private  job  of  almost 
unprecedented  magnitude  for  plundering  the 
city  under  tlie  form  of  a  contract  for  supple- 
mental water  supply. '  The  prospect  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  system  of  underground  • 
rapid  transit  has  brightened  again.  In  Detroit  • 
the  proposed  purchase  of  the  street  railroads  by 
the  city  has,  for  the  present,  come  to  naught 
through  court  decisions  which  find  the  project 
unconstitutional.  The  protracted  street- railroad 
strike  in  Cleveland  has  come  to  an  end. 

Again  In  "^''^  revolution  in  San  Domingo  seems 
spnniiii  to  have  resulted  in  the  entire  success 
Amtrica.  Qf  Jiminez  and  his  followers.  A 
better  perspective  upon  that  situation  can  be  ob- 
tained next  month.  A  Soutli  American  revolu- 
tion of  i-elatively  large  dimensions  gained  flour- 
igliing  headway  last  month  in  Venezuela.  It  was 
led  by  General  Castro,  who  defeated  the  govern- 
ment forces  in  several  engagements.  President 
Andrade  took  the  field  in  person,  but  seemed  to 
be  losing  ground  steadily  up  to  the  time  these 
pages  wore  closed  for  the  press.  This  particular 
revolution  is  even  more  mysterious  in  its  origin 
and  motives  than  are  most  South  American  up- 
risings. Perhaps  next  month  North  America 
and  Europe  will  1  ave  learned  what  reason  the 
followers  of  (  astro  tan  give  for  precipitating 
civil  war  at  the  very  time,  of  all  others,  when 
the  Venezuela  arbitration  board  was  in  session 
and  when  Venezuela  ought  to  have  been  making 
a  good  appearance  before  the  world.  Whde  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  much -talked -of  South 
American  alliance,  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness to  the  United  States,  can  prove 
effective,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  the  Spanish -American  coun- 
tries respecting  the  attitude  of  this  country  to- 
ward tjiem.  It  ought  to  be  the  studious  policy 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  allay  such 
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ill-founded  sitspicions  and  to  promote  in  all 
proper  ways  the  growth  nf  commons?  and  good 
relations  throughout  all  parts  of  tlie  wostern 
hemisphere.  Tliere  seems  to  be  nothing  new  to 
rt^t>ort  in  the  Alaskan  lM)un<.lary  dispute.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  probably  bo  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  return  of  Admiral  Dewey  was 
Admiral'!  one  of  the  absorbing  tojiit-s  of  the 
gtun.  month  of  Kepteml>er.  Arrangi'uients 
to  do  him  honor  elsewhere  in  the  country  were 
quite  ovei's  bat  lowed  by  the  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations at  New  York,  an  account  of  which  will  Iw 
found  clsfwhiire  in  this  numlier  of  the  Keview. 
The  impulsf  which  makes  Dewey  a  popular  hero 
lias  not  uffectod  the  unthinking  alone,  but  is  in 
accord  with  the.-  sane  judgment  of  the  lieat  qiiali- 
fied  men  of  all  [■arties,  professions,  and  sections. 
No  false  glamour  surrounds  this  honorable, 
straightforward  naval  otRcer,  who  is  esteemed 
not  so  much  l)ccaitse  of  exceptional  genius  as  be- 


cause  of  his  being  so  e.tcellent  an  American  type. 
He  is  welcome  borne  again,  and  not  least  because 
he  is  to  proceed  almost  at  once  to  Washington, 
where,  with  President  .Schurman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  commission,  he  will  be 
ready  to  make  a  report  and  advise  the  I'rpsideiit. 
Many  people  have  said  that  they  would  like  to 
help  make  Dewey  President  of  the  United  Htates. 
He  himself  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  that  office  ;  but  those  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  vote  for  him  should  certainly 
also  be  willing  to  show  great  rtispect  for  what  he 
may  say  about  what  we  have  done  thus  far  and 
are  yet  to  do  resjiecting  the  Philippine  Islands. 
If  Dewey  agrees  with  what  the  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  are  saying,  his  atti- 
tude will  have  a  great  influence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  agree  with  tbeni,  but  uphohis  the 
administration,  his  position  ought  to  have  corre- 
sponding weight  on  that  side.  Many  people,  still 
open  to  conviction,  want  the  admiral's  views. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  Aufput  II  to  September  to,  lS99.i 


THE  FIOHTINQ  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

August  28. — American  troopa  under  Colonel  Bayless, 
ot  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  including  a  portion  of  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  attack  the  insurgent  bandits  in 
Cebu  and  drive  them  back  into  the  hills. 

August  31, — Argogula,  a  stronghold  ot  bandits  in 
Negros,  is  taken  by  the  Sixth  Infantry,  under  Lieuten- 
anl-Colonet  Byrne  ;  21  ot  the  insurgents  are  killed  and 
many  wounded  and  captured  ;  the  American  troops 
capture  a  quantity  of  stores  and  destroy  the  fortlfica- 
'  liioDs  of  the  place, 

September  2.— The  insurgents  make  on  IneOectnal 
attack  on  Angeles,  employing  artillery. 

September  3. — A  small  party  of  rebels  Ores  into 
Quagua,  which  is  held  by  two  companies  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  supported  by  the  gunboat  LaguTia  de  Bay. 

September  9.— The  villages  of  Santa  Kito,  Guagno, 
and  San  Antonio,  in  Luzod,  held  by  American  troops, 
are  simultaneously  attacked  by  bodies  of  insurgents; 
all  the  attacks  are  repulsed  without  loss  to  the  Amerl- 

September  14.— The  United  States  gunboat  Paragua, 
Davidson  commanding,  disperses  an  tntrenched  in- 
surgent  force   ot   about   BOO  at  Snn  Fabian,  on  the 

Llngayen  Uult,   Luzon The   United  States  cruiser 

ChaTleaton  bombards  the  insurgent  fort  on  Snbtg  Bay. 

September  16.— The  Insurgent  leaders  In  Luzon  ask 
for  a  conference  with  General  Otis  aod  offer  to  release 
American  prisoners  ot  war. 
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(The  transport  Sherman,  wttli  the  troops  aboard.  Is  steaming  np  the  bay.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  21. — Secretary  Root  appoints  Lieut.-C<d. 
Joseph  P.  Sanger  director  ot  the  census  of  Cuba  to  ba 
taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 

August  32. — Nebraska  Democrats,  Populists,  and 
Silver  Kepublicans  nominate  ei-Gov.  Silas  A.  Holcomb 
for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  adopt  a  platform 
indorsing  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  favoring  an  In- 
come tax,  election  of  United  StateH  Senators  by  popular 
vote,  aod  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  condemn- 
ing the  war  with  the  Filipinos The  Union  Reform 

party  of  Ohio  nominates  Seth  H.  Ellis  for  governor  on 

a  "direct  legislation"  platform The  resignation  of 

ex-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  Representative  Id  Con- 
gress from  the  First  Maine  District  is  received  and 
accepted, 

August  23.— Mississippi  Democrats  nominate  H.  L. 
Longina  tor  governor... .Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  governorship  ot  Ohio 
on  a  platform  of  "direct  legislation,  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  union  wages,  hours,  aiid  conditions 
for  skilled  labor,  and  an  eight-hour  day  with  living 
wages  for  unskilled  labor  on  oil  public  works." 

August  34.— Pennsylvania  Republicans  nominate  can- 
didates for  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  courts 
and  for  State  treasurer  and  indorse  the  renomination  ot 
President  McKinley  and  the  appointment  of  Matthew 
S.  Quay  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  Governor  Stone. 
August  28.— At  the  reception  of  the  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers  at  Pitta- 
burg  President  McKinley 
speaks  in  honor  of  the  sol* 
diers  in  the  Philippine  war. 
August  29.— Joseph  E. 
Ransdell  (Dem.)  ig  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Louisiana  District  oud  I^ 
W.  Shackelford  (Dem.)  frott 
the   Eighth   Missouri   Dla- 

August  30.— Ohio  Demo- 
crats nominate  John  R.  Mo- 
Lean  for  governor. ..  .Iowa 
Populists  nominate  Chorlea 
A.  Lloyd  for  governor..,. 
The  Insular  Commission 
submits  to  Secretary  Root » 
code  ot  laws  providing  for 
the  establishment  ot  etvU 
government  in  Port«  Rico. 

September  S.— Ex-Got. 
John  Young  Brown,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  candidate  of  ona 
taction  of  the  DemocraUa 
party  for  the  govemorahip, 
proposes  to  Senator  Wil- 
liam Ooebel,  the  nominee  ot 
the  "regular"  Democratio 
convention,  a  joint  with- 
drawal from  the  contest. 
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'  0.— Mftryland    Republics 

'   7. — Peniuylvaiiia  PopuIiBta  nominate   n 


■  17.— Thomas  B.  Heed  isaui 
'>licanH  of  the  First  Miiine  Distri<'t. 

■  19.  — Tlie  Republican  and  IJeiiiocriHii' 
e  held  in  New  Yorlt  City. 

[CS  AND  OOVERNMBNT— FOREIGN. 

..— M.  Latmri  resumes  his  place  an  one  <>! 
yfus' c<miiHel  at  tlie  Reonex  mmrtrinurtiiil 
ays' nbsence,  from  wounds  in  tliu  itttempr 

te  him In  tlie  Legislative  AM.«enii)ly  of 

G.  Turner,  tlie  premier,  intrudiices  iiii  olil- 
)>[11. 
—Tlie  Kuiperorot  Ciennany  holds  h  connpil 

i,— At  the  slttiiis  of  the  Rennes  ciiurt- 
Bvrtillon  unfoIdH  liis  theory  iili  liaiid- 
ku  iiii{ierlal  ultase  is  iHsued  in  Ruwin 
a  systi'iii  r<ir  the  eiliicilMoti  of  lh«  chiklreli 


— Ther 
the  ele 

August  31.— President  FiKiiereo,  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  reaiguB The  Chamijerof  Deputies  in  Brus- 
sels rejectH  by  59  votes  to  31  a  motion  (or  considering 
the  reviijioD  of  the  constitution. 

September  4.— President  Lou  bet  summons  the  French 
Senate  to  sit  as  a  hii(h  court  (or  the  trial  of  perwins  ac- 
cuseil  of  treason Jimiuez,  the  Uominican  revolution- 
ist, arrives  ut  Cajie  Haitien,  Hiiite. 

Septetntier  7. — Tiie  prosecution's  summing  up  in  the 
DreyfiLs  court-martial  is  IjeKUn. 

September  8.— Kduardii  RniiiHmi  in  inaugurated  pres- 
ident of  Peru The  trial  of  the  man  wlio  attempted  to 

assassinate  ex-King  Mitun  of  Sevvia  is  begun  at  Bel- 
September  9. — Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  is  recondemned  by 
the  court-martial  at  Uennes  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
tmprisoomeut ;  there  is  rioting  at  Rennes. 

Septcmljer  10.— The  Judges  in  tlie  Court-martial  at 
Reiiner*  unite  in  a  request  that  Dreyfus  he  not  again  de- 
graiied. 

Septeml>er  11.— The  New  South  Wales  ministry  re- 
signs (ifBce. 

September  12. — Martial  law  is  declared  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Vizcaya,  Spain. 

September  18.— The  French  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high 
court  of  justice,  listens  to  an  indictment  of  M.  D^rou- 
l^e  and  others  tor  conspiracy. 

September  Ift.— The  French  ministry  issues  a  pardon 
to  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus.... Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Hol- 
land opens  the  States  General. 

September  20.— Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  is  released  rrom 
prison  at  Keiines  by  direction  of  the  French  Govern- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


INTBRNATtONAl.  RELATIONS. 

AugrasttM, — It  is  announced  that  n  treaty  han  been 
negotiated  by  General  Bates,  U.  &.  A.,  with  the  Saltan 
o!  tiulu. 

August  25.— In  the  Cape  Assembly  Mr.  Schreiiier  de- 
fends his  action  in  allowing  guns  and  ammiinitiou  to 
pass  from  Port  Eliza1>eth  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  as 
in  accori lance  with  the  Customs  Union  Convention. 

August  3B.— A  parcel  |>ost  convention  in  signed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany The  Venezuela 

nrtijtration  tribunal  meets  In  Paris  after  an  adjoum- 
nieiit  of  a  weeh. 

August  28. — A  debate  takes  place  in  the  Cape  As- 
sembly on  the  question  of  the  transit  of  ammunition 
through  Cape  Colony  to  the  drunge  Free  Stale. 

August  29. — Russia  and  England  agree  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  dispute  over  lands  claimed  by  both  con- 
sulates at  Hankow,  China. 

August  30.— Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  the  British  dip- 
lomatic agent  nt  Pretoria,  hands  to  the  Transvaal  secre- 
tary ut  state  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  the  TransvaAl's 
alternative  proposals  to  the  joicit-commi salon  proposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

August  31.— The  Portuguese  authorities  at  I»renzo 
Marques  release  the  consignments  of  ammunition  for 
the  Transvaal  Government  —  The  entire  correspond- 
ence between  the  British  and  Transvaal  governments 
is  rend  in  open  session  of  the  Transvaal  Volksraad. 

September  1. — OfDcial  dispatches  concerning  the  crisis 
in  the  Transvaal  are  made  public  by  the  British  (5ov- 


Sept«ml)er  11,— Sefior  Corea,  the  new  Nicaraguan 
minister,  is  formally  presented  to  President  McKinley 
(.see  page  444). 

September  IT.— The  Transvaal  Government's  answer 
to  England's  demands  is  received  in  fjondon :  a  Ave 
years'  franchise  Is  distinctly  repudiated. 

September  18. — The  Chinese  Government  protests 
against  the  order  of  General  Otis  excluding  Chinese 
from  the  Philippines. 

September  19.— Sir  Richard  Webster  finishes  his 
summing  up  of  England's  case  before  the  Venezuelan 
Itonndary  tribunal,  and  ex- President  Harrison  begins 
tlie  final  argument  for  Venezuela. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

.\U);U9t  24. — Great  demonstration  at  San  Fraaclsco 
on  the  return  of  the  California  volunteers  from  Manila. 

.\ugust  26. — Lord  Kitchener  opens  the  Atbara  Bridge, 
constructed  by  American  engineers,    on  the  Soudan 

Railway Emperor  William  of  Germany  presents  to 

1  lie  city  of  Berlin  two  groups  of  marble  statues  repre- 
•■I'liting  rulers  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

August  38.— In  Germany  tbeonehundred  and  fiftieth 

an;iiversary  of  Goethe's  birth  is  celebrate<l The  steel 

framework  of  the  new  Coliseum  building  in  course  of 
construction  at  Chicago  falls,  killing  9  workmen  in- 
.-itantly  and  seriously  injuring  many  others. 

August  29.— On  her  builder's  trial  trip  the  battleship 
Aiiibiima  develops  a  speed  of  ITX  knots  an  hour, 
which  is  above  the  GJovemmeDt's  requirements. 

September  1.— It  is  reported  from  Yokohom*  that 
600  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  flooding  of  a  copper  mine 
on  the  Island  of  Shikoku,  Japan — Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 


.Dder-ln-cblef  of  the  G.  A.  B.) 


the  challenger  ot  the  Anusnca'a  cup,  arrives  in  the 
United  States. 

September  4. — The  national  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  opens  in  Philadelphia. 

September  7.— The  jury  in  the  Hearst  architectural 
competition  for  the  University  of  California  announces 

its  award  of  prizes  (see  page  4831 Col.    Albert   D. 

Shaw,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Is  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  National  G.  A.  R. 

September  10.— News  from  the  Peary  arctic  expedi- 
tion is  received  in  Newfoundland Admiral  Dewey 

sails  in  the  Olympla  from  Gibraltar  for  the  United 
States. 

September  13. — An  explosion  on  the  German  cruiser 
Wacht  kills  4  men  and  injures  4  others. 

September  13.— The  British  As.sociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement ot  Science  grants  ill. 000  toward  the  expenses 

of  an  antarctic  expedition The  conference  on  trusts 

called  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  opens  in  that 

city  (see  page  45S1 The  Oceanic,  the  largest  vessel 

afloat,  arrives  at  the  port  of  New  York,  completing  her 
first  voyage. 

September  14.— The  National  Export  Exposition  is 
opened  at  Philadelphia  (see  page  447). 

September  15.— A  hurricane  in  Newfoundland  causes 
destruction  of  life  and  property. 

September  16.— The  North  Atlantic  sqtiadron  arrives 
«t  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  Dewey  celebration. 
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September  17.— Six  tiegroeii  are  killed  in  a  flght  with 
white  minera  at  Carterville,  111, 
September  18.— The  North  Gemiftn  Lloyd  st«Bm8hip 

KaUer  B'flhefm  dcr  Orossc  completes  the  ocean  pBis- 


September  4. — Jean  BUtlcs,  the  Servian  statesman, 
68 Col.  Franz  Melchers,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  73, 

Septeml)er  6. — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Corey,  presi- 
dent  of   Richmond    Theological   Seminary,  (B Rt. 

Rev.  Henry  Niles  Pierce,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

ot  Aritansns C.  Y.  Wheeler,  formerly  proprietor  of 

the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Uaxckvi/c,  53, 

September  8.— Rear  Admiral  Henry  F.  Picking. 
U,  S.  X.,  59. 

Septemtier  9.— James  Bidrile  F.ustis,  formerly  Uiiitwi 
States  ambassador  to  France. 


sage  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  in  5  days,  17  hours, 
and  56  minutes. 

September  20. — The  conference  ot  Stjite  governors  and 
atto;  ney-genemls  on   the  trust  question  opens  In  St, 


August  3*. — Ex-Judge  Henry  Hilton,  of  New  York,  75. 

August  25. — Prof.  Jules  Ijuquiens,  for  ten  years  hea<l 

of  Yale's  deparCiiient  of  moderD  languages,  53 Prof. 

F.  J.  Dupree,  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
South  Carolina. 

August  36. — Robert  Clarke,  the  Cincinnati  publisher. 

August  29. — Mrs.  Catharine  Parr  Traill,  last  survivor 
of  the  live  Strickland  sisters,  all  of  vrhom  were  success- 
ful writers,  97, 

August  30.— Daniel  Maynadier  Henry,  a  noted  Mary- 
land lawyer,  70. 

August  31.— Ex-Go V.  Samuel 'Merrill,  of  Iowa,  77. 

September  1.— Count  de  Moutholon,  French  ambas- 
sador to  Switzerland. ...Dr.  \V.  K.  Pendleton,  for 
forty-flve  years  prtifesEwr  and  president  of  Bethany 
College,  "West  Virginia,  89. 

Septeml>er  3. — Gen.  C.  W.  Legendre,  formerly  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  diplomatic  services,  70. 

September  3.— Pope  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  North  Africa,  103. . .  .President  W.  N. 
Grier,  ot  Erskine  College,  South  Carolina. 


nl)er  11.— Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  head  of  the 
New  York  family,  56. 

September  17.— Charles  Alfred  Pillsbury,  the  well- 
known  Minneapolis  miller.  57 Representative  Dan- 
iel Ermentront,  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  District.  83. 

September  18,— Hon.  J.  B.  Peters,  for  sixteen  years 
chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  51. 

September  19.— Auguste  Scheurer-Kestner,  former 
vice-president  of  the  French  Senate  and  the  first  prom- 
inent  champion  of  Dreyfus,  66 Ex-Judge   Charles 

Patrick  Daly,  of  New  York,  84. ..  .Lieut.-Col.  John 
David  Miley,  IT,  S,  A.,  a  member  ot  General  Shatter's 
staff  at  Santiago — Kx-Congressman  Joseph  D.  Tay- 
lor, of  Ohio,  60. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


Umci-eSah:  "Lookhei 
PbiBident  McKinlet  :  "  I'm  SQre  I  dor 
From  Lift  (New  York). 

MOST  of  the  apace  of  our  cartoon  department  this 
month  ia  given  to  Mr.  Homer  Davenport's  very 
striking  caricatures  drawn  at  the  Dreyfus  trial  for  the 
New  York  Journal.  Mr.  Davenport's  remarkable  tal- 
ent for  caricature  had  a  fine  opportunity  at  Kennes. 
Of  those  cartoonists  in  this  country  who  are  opposing 
the  administration's  Philippine  policy,  no  one,  perhaps, 
has  been  doing  It  in  a  more  telling  way  or  w  th  a  mo  e 
evident  sense  of  conviction  than  Mr  A  wood  of  Li/f 
two  of  whose  recent  drawings  are  eprodu  ed  od  this 
page.    A  cartoonist  whose  work  is  attracting  atten    on 


EKeninnPaA  (San  Fra 


on  the  Pacific  coast  is  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  San  Traa- 
cXficoEvenlng  Post,  one  of  whose  drawings  on  the  Trans- 
vaal queHtion  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  foreign 
cartoonists  have  been  mainlyoccupied  with  the  Dreyfus 
question  and  tha  Transvaal  crisis.  On  the  following 
page  we  reproduce  (our  drawings  on  the  South  African 
situation,  three  of  them  being  from  papers  pablished 
at  Cape  Town.  The  two  from  the  Cape  Town  Owl  are 
d  rected  against  Prime  Mioister  Schreiner's  alleged 
sympathy  with  the  Boers,  the  Owl  being  a 
t  ve  of  the  British  jingo  element. 


5-THE    APPEAL  TO  the:  VV0I?UD  = 
From  Lift  [New  Tork) . 
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From  the  Car>t  Times  iCape  Town). 


Rule,  Britannia"  Is  only  a  f aire. 
BecHUae  LCyou  meet  many  obataclea 
Of  this  nature  on  yam  road, 
Vour  chariot,  Britannia,  will  rule  no  n 
From  ha  SOlvnuUt  (Parisl. 


Mo  scyrfhftiu  «••  boarb 

Front  the  Owl  (Cape  Town). 


AN   AMERICAN   CARTOONIST  AT   RENNES.* 


BY  HOMER  DAVENPORT. 


ANT  one  fortmuite  enough  to  bave  attended  the 
Drejtos  trial  will  never  forget  the  various  phasee 
of  IKe  that  met  hie  eyee  in  little,  quaint  old  RenneB. 
And  vrere  It  not  for  the  more  than  uaual  sadnese  con- 
nected with  It 
and  tor  the  al- 
moBt  universal 
sympathy  that 
was  felt  for  the 


rls< 


it 


(Hand  writing  expert) 


face  In  the  entire  room,  barring  mine,  waa  something 
of  a  picture,  I  am  not  exaggei'ating  as  much  as  usual- 
Take  the  faces  of  Mercier  tat^  Plcqnart,  the  former 
representing  all  that  Is  gruff  and  coarse,  the  latter  all 


would  be  I 
membered  as  the 
funniest  OB  well 
ae  the  greatest 
trial  that  has 
been    witneeeed 

at  with  the 
picture  of  poor 
DreyfuB  before 
UB  the  memory 
of  the  Dreyfus 
trial  can  never 
appear  in  any 
wa;  bnt  aad 
even  though  Id 
real  tact  all  of 
the  French  generals  and  many  of  the  other  witnesses, 
save  perliaps  two  or  three,  appeared  like  clowns 

I  do  not  know  about  writers,  but  with  picture  makers 
all  men  don't  look  alike.  Very  few  men  have  strong 
pictures  in  their  faces.  It  In  an  American  conrt-room 
you  can  And  six  picturesque  faces  you  are  very  Incky. 
But  in  the  conrt-room  at  Rennes,  when  I  say  that  every 
*  Mr.  Davenport'e  drawlnss.  reprodaced  herewith,  are 
copyrlKhted  by  the  New  York  Journal  and  A 
which  they  were  origtnally  made. 
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that  is  refined  Bnd  brave,  in  the 
ITrfnch  army,  while  tlie  features 
of  Mujur  Lauth  are  iih  fur  front 
beingFrenchastlioseof  Dreytits. 

Even  the  press  repri'wntntives 
ADd artists  fruni  the  various  [HirtH 
of  the  globe  loiikwi  hs  it  they  Imcl 
been  culied  after  years  of  study 
by  some  one  who  vas  trying  ti> 
pick  out  the  fn-aklest  spccinii-tis 
of  their  profexsluu.  TheytiHiked 
like  people  di-signed  by 
ivork  in  no  other  phice  tliaa  la 
French 

The  witnesses  wore  wtriiessi 
that  fitted  tlie  pietnre  ;  iinil  tli 
counsel,  DeiniingeanilLiilHiri,  e; 
hibited  two  faces  exactly  hiiit* 
fur  A  bHclcfjrouiitl 
ated-looking  man  like  Dreyfus. 

Tlie  trial  looked  a  struKKle  Ih.'- 
tu'een  frail  truth  a[id  iH'werful 
injustice.  The  way  tlie  trial  bus 
ended  makes  it  look  more  than 
ever  that  way. 

Dreytiis  looked  the  type  of  a 
man  who  if  guilty  and  found  out 
would  have  gone  quietly  away, 
never  to  be  heard  of  again.  As  a 
guilty  man  be  would 
received  half  the  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  upon  him. 
Dut  when  people  hai 
jirisonerB  on  their   hands 


(President  of  the  Drerf  oa  court-martial.) 


AN  AMERICAN  CARTOONIST  AT  RENNES. 


DBnrroB'  raoMoomnt. 
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rule  ther  pile  ap  the  pan- 
inhmeot  in  the  endeavor 
t«  shut  oat  the  last  ra; 
ot  hope  and  break  the 
spirit  that  goes  with  the 
conBcionsness  that  truth 
ma;  yet  prevail. 

Were  it  not  tor  fearless 
French  writers  Dreyrus, 
it  Is  liliely,  vrould  still 
be  lingering  between  life 
and  death  on  the  island, 
while  France  would  lie 
held  In  higher  esWem  by 
the  rest  of  tbe  world  than 
Hhe  is  to-day.  Merely  a 
pardon — the  wurk  of  an- 
other brave  individual 
Frenchman— will  never 
set  France  right  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  while 
tt  leaves  Dreyfus  a  phys- 
ical wrecit  who  is  permit- 
ted now  to  have  the  ten- 
der care  and  nursing  of 
his  family  for  a  few 
mcinths  before  death.  It 
also  leaves  tbe  French 
army  in  a  position  that 
it  will  find  anything  but 
plcHHing  if  it  careu  at  all 
for  the  opinions  ot  other 
nations. 


(One  ot  Dreytas'  friends.) 


ALFRED    DREYFUS:  A  CHRONICLE. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


r 


IF  the  constant  repetition  of  one's  name  in  the 
papers  is  to  be  famous,  then  Captain  Dreyfus 
is  the  most  famous  man  who  ever  lived.  Never 
since  journalism  began  has  any  single  man  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  and  so  continuously  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  world  as  this  artillery  officer 
of  thirty- nine.  Fame  has  been  thrust  upon  him 
without  his  seeking  it.  He  has  become  famous 
not  by  what  he  has  done,  but  by  what  he  has 
suffered.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  his  sufferings 
which  have  fascinated  the  attention  of  mankind. 
The  strange  secret  which  has  compelled  the  news- 
papers of  Europe  and  America  to  expend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  before  the  court-martial  at  Rennes 
is  not  the  attraction  of  torture — however  great 
that  may  be.  If  Dreyfus  had  merely  been  racked 
on  Devil's  Island  or  torn  to  pieces  like  Ravaillac 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  it  would  have 
been  a  seven  days'  wonder.  But  the  affaire 
Dreyfus  has  now  monopolized  the  wonder  of  the 
world  for  years.  Never  has  there  been  anything 
like  it  since  the  world  began.  The  Tichborne 
case,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  parallel.  But  Tichborne  was  a  local 
monster  peculiar  to  England.  Dreyfus  is  a 
prodigy  of  the  world.   / 

Why  is  it  that  Dreyfus  has  become  the  human 
unit  whose  fortunes  interest  all  mankind  ?  It  is 
not  in  his  personality.  When  1  began  this  char- 
acter sketch  I  thought  of  confining  myself  solely 
to  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of  the 
man.  But  that,  I  speedily  found,  would  have 
interested  nobody.  For  the  man  himself  is  very 
much  as  other  men.  Brave,  intelligent,  ambi- 
tious, and  devoted  to  his  family,  he  is  suddenly 
struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  career  in  the 
prime  of  his  early  manhood  by  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  Stunned  by  the  terrific  force  of 
the  blow,  he  can  only  ejaculate  passionate  as- 
severations of  his  innocence,  which,  however, 
soon  became  inaudible  in  the  vast  silence  of  the 
waste  of  waters  amid  which  he  is  buried  alive  in 
his  solitary  cell.  Racked  by  disease,  tortured 
by  savage  resentment  against  his  unknown  toe — 
wlienever  the  door  of  his  dungeon  opens,  even 
lor  a  moment,  we  hear  the  same  plaintive  cry 
of  innocence,  the  same  impassioned  appeal  for 
justice  and  for  vengeance.  Then  the  door  is 
shut  to  and  all  is  sileiice  once  more.  At  last, 
after  five  years,  Dreyfus,  prematurely  aged,  gray- 


.r 


haired  before  forty,  is  exhumed  from  his  living 
grave  and  restored  to  the  light  of  day.  For  a 
montli  ho  stands  at  bay  before  his  persecutors 
and  calumniators,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  in 
the  court,  the  center  of  the  interest,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
same  Dreyfus.  Again  and  again  he  asserts  his 
innocence.  Again  and  again  he  appeals  for  jus- 
tice. Always  he  presents  the  one  unvarying 
spectacle  of  the  injured  victim,  confronting  with 
indomitable  will  and  unfaltering  intelligence  all 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  All  that  is 
very  fine,  very  inspiring,  and  very  useful  as  a 
spectacle  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  emo- 
tions, but  in  itself  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  world-wide  fascination  of  the  affaire. 

Dreyfus  is  interesting  not  so  much  as  a 
character  as  a  victim.  When  a  workman  caught 
in  a  cog-wheel  is  drawn  into  the  midst  of  the 
revolving  machinery  by  the  wheels  of  which  he 
is  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  spectators  are  not 
much  concerned  about  the  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual.  Their  first  thought  is  of  the 
machine  and  how  it  can  be  stopped.  And  if  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  machine  are  callous  or  in- 
different, the  question  of  their  inhumanity  and 
brutality  becomes  far  more  important  than  the 
personality  of  the  man  in  the  clutch  of  the 
machine. 

To  vary  the  metaphor,  Dreyfus  has  acted  as  a 
test  paper,  which,  being  dipped  into  the  human 
solution  called  France,  reveals  its  character. 
He  is  important  only  as  a  test  paper.  His  case 
owes  its  significance  not  to  the  facts  which  it 
contains  about  himself,  but  to  the  indication 
which  it  has  not  ceased  to  afford  of  the  real 
nature  of  a  great  nation. 

The  affaire  Dreyfus  is  a  judgment  day  come  to 
France  before  its  time.  We  can  see  no  great 
white  throne  nor  Him  who  sits  thereon,  but  the 
books  are  opened,  and  all  men  are  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  which  they  have  done  since  they 
were  confronted  by  this  affaire.  Up  and  down 
throughout  the  whole  French  nation,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  this  affaire  Dreyfus  has 
passed  like  a  magic  mii'ror,  in  which  all  men 
may  see  reflected  the  inner  soul  of  modern 
France.  Presidents,  generals,  journalists,  poli- 
ticians, priests — all  have  been  tested  by  the 
affaire.  It  has  been  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
dividing  asunder  the  joints  and  the  marrow,  and 
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revfealingr.  Belf-T>onrave'].  tht- f-^Tiif-nts  of  nooilitv 
aiid  (A  rrjf^aLLfrss.  of  her:»isni  and  of  criiiie, 
which  are  all  u.irigied  in  strange  solution  in 
modem  Fraiif:':. 

Drevfus  fa'i*-^  :d*.o  infinite  insignificance  com- 
j.'are'i  w;?;.  tr.e  irr:r:.e:.*:*.v  of  ti:e  issues  which 
were  rai^e-j  :  v  },:*  :r:a-.  He  wa.s  but  the  in- 
Terroga'io:.  jy^ii-t  of  derrtlLv.  And  what  has 
'f>ef-n  L?-e  aLsv.*-:-  ? 

.So  far  a--  r»ria:ef!  to  tr-e  l.ea'iquarters  of  the 
PVench  ar::.v — wi.ere  jrii./ari.sin  has  had  free 
co'irse  :o  work  o  **.  :*.*  owi;  -iaiij nation  by  making 
the  arr:.v  an   ::•/.  e!j::'.]»"i   to   ciairn  the  sacrifice 

m 

even  of  ;  i*-.:^e  'o  ::-i  i:j*.»-re>*.s — the  answer  has 
i-een.     Alrr-o.rt    er^tireiy     ba-i.       Militarism     has 

Tije    nian    }jas 


f/.-". 


orou^rnt    lor 


a:ter    :is    k:i.-:. 


ry^en  sacriricei  to  ti.e  luachine  and  sacrificed 
e  ve  r  y  t  i  I/-  e.  .  \  rrr.  i  es  a  re  c  rea : '-  d  t  o  gi  ve  a  n  a  t  i  on 
:ufl*rlj(rL'ltr:.f:f',  r  y\rixirc.  ^elf-r^-iance  :  but  at  tlie 
French  ii*:ii(fr<x.  f^*a:T  there  was  reward  ice  and 
crime.  Tr;e  inf;*:r,ctive  lho.:g].t  of  all  the  great 
armv  chiefs  s^-er:,s  to  l^ave  M-en — We  dare  not 
admit  a  niisiake.  We  are  too  weak  to  dare  to 
confess  the  truth.  At  anv  co.st  of  falsehood, 
fx^rjury.  forgery,  and  even  murder,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  ti.e  outward  appearance  of  hav- 
intr  aiwavs  done  riirut.  Jt  is  i>etter  that  one 
Jew  s';:ouid  1^  done  t«>deatii  unjustly  than  that  a 
:  low  fi'^ould  r^r  infli'^ted  upon  tije  reputation  of 
•ne  general  staff.  That  sf^nia  to  have  been  their 
instinctive  conviction.  Tiiey  acted  uiK.»n  it.  and 
Nemesis  lias  overtaken  them.  The  injuiy  to 
their  reputation  resulting  from  a  frank,  full  ad- 
mi-ssion  that  a  court-martial  had  l>een  misled 
would  hardly  have  IxM^n  fx*rceplible  outside  their 
own  bureau  :  whereas  the  ex[>osure  that  has 
followed  of  the  tactics  which  thev  enjploved  to 
cover  up  their  blunder  has  made  them  tlie  mark 
for  the  derision,  the  scorn,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  world. 

As  at  all  dayg  of  judgment,  there  has  been  a 
dividing  asunder  l>friwe<fn  the  sheep  and  the 
goat.s.  And  if  there  has  Ijeen  a  great  exposure 
of  the  kind  of  jK/isonous  precipitate  which  ac- 
cumulates in  the  headquarters  of  armies,  there 
has  \j(:4;n  a  not  less  conspicuous  demonstration  of 
the  ess^^ntial  goo^jness  that  is  to  1^  found  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  saving  salt  of  the  nation 
was  not  la<:king.  We  find  it  in  the  magnificent 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  justice  by 
soldiers  like  Ficquar^,  by  senators  like  .Scheurer- 
Kestner.  by  journalists  like  Lazare.  Clemenceau, 
and  iJe  I'ressense,  bv  men  of  letters  like  Zola, 
and  by  lawy<rrs  like  Labori  and  Demang*^.  They 
have  vindicated  the  fair  fame  of  France.  But 
for  the  test  of  the  affaire  tliey  would  have  been 
unknown.  Their  names  are  now  familiar  as 
household  words  throughout  the  whole  world. 


It  is  this  aspect  of  the  nff','-  a«:  a  kir.d  of  candle 
of  tiie  Lonl  rt^vea'-in^'  tl'.e  iM.er  :r.::.   as  to   ibe 
degree  of  deca-ienc^-  or  of   vir.ue  le::   ir;  France 
that   the  iJrevf'^s  trial   has  "r-een   followed    ^with 
such  absorbint:  ir. teres:.     The  result  has  been   to 
brin^r  u>  ligi.t  i:::ar:.:r?  air:.-  st  ii.cre-iible.  as  ^rell 
as  h*rro:sni  ani  chivalry  w-  rt:.y  of  t:.e  '■est  days 
of  France.      But   t:.»-re   is  s. ::.tr   -iaT-irer  that    the 
verv  in.nje!;sitv  of  the  la':-  rs  -  :   t':.:s  nr^Hi  assize 
has  to  some  extent  r^bsc  :r^-i    ::.-  i:'-i.ei-?\l    efiects 
of   the  w!ii.:f-  revelaTi'-!-.      li;  *'-r'.rT.  tl'.rr..  t-:-    c-n- 
abie  tliH  rea-ierto  f'.l>wti>  "^i-"  1- :.&rra*i-.>- from 
first  to  last.  I  have  strui.L'  t*  ir^^-ti.'rr  the  l«-ad:ng 
items  in  the  loni:  e.\]»r.5ure  :i.  t:.-- 
ple  story  toM   in  chapiter  ar.l  :l 
anv  pretension  to   liierarv  ^ra:*. 
set  dowr.  in   order  x).*^    tacts  w:. 
brought  to  light  at  Keiii.e?. 


s:.a>:r  «::  a  s:n:i- 
verse.  witiiCiUt 
I  }-ave  simply 

icL    have    been 


PART  I.— rOM.EMXATIOX. 

CHAPTER  I. THE  VOW  OF  PREYFUS. 

1.  In  tiie  vearof  our  Lord  ISO'"'  Alfred  Drev- 
fus  was  l»orn  in  Muihouse.  in  Alsace,  the  young- 
est son  of  his  parents. 

li.    Now  Drevfus  was  a  Jew. 

3.  When  A  if  re- i  was  ten  y<-ars  of  age  NapK>- 
leon  made  war  upon  Germany,  intending  to  seize 
the  Rhino.  But  the  curse  of  God  fell  upon  him, 
liis  armies  were  s<.attered,  his  tlirone  was  over- 
turned, and  his  capital  was  caj-turod. 

4.  After  ner  victory,  to  protect  herself  against 
future  attacks.  Germanv  annexed  Alsace  an<l 
Lorraine. 

5.  But  Alfred,  although  Alsatian  born,  was 
French  at  heart.  I  Refusing  to  become  German, 
he  clave  unto  France,  and  having  chosen  to  re- 
main French,  he  quitted  his  birthplace  and  came 
to  Paris. 

6.  His  boyisli  lieart  was  hot  within  him  as  he 
thought  of  his  native  land  given  as  a  prey  to  the 

*'si>oiler,  and  he  devoted  his  life  as  a  willing 
rifice  to  the  cause  v(  revenge. 

7.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  eighteen  ^ 
of  age  he  entered  the  £o'h  Poly  technique  and 
studied  the  art  of  war  there,  and  in  the  School 
of  Applied  Gunnery,  until  at  last  in  1882,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  an  artillery  regiment. 

8.  Two  years  afterward,  when  Alfred  came 
again  to  Muihouse.  he  heard  under  his  windows 
the  German  bands  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Sedan. 

9.  And  he  bit  the  sheets  of  his  bed  in  anger 
and  swore  to  consecrate  all  his  streng^th,  all  his 
understanding  to  the  service  of  his  country 
against  those  who  bad  despoiled  France  of  her 
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dear  Alsace,  and  thus  trampled  on  tlie  Alsatians 
in  their  anguish. 

10.  Thus  did  Alfred  Dreyfus  devote  all  his 
life  to  one  single  end,  and  that  end  the  taking  of 
revenge  upon  the  Germans. 


CHAPTER    II. <'THE    REPUBLIC    IS    REVENGE. 


n 


1.  When  the  wrecks  of  the  hosts  of  Napoleon 
were  being  gathered  from  stricken  fields  as  prey 
for  the  German  conquerors,  some  men  said  the 
war  should  cease,  for  ''the  republic  was  peace." 

2.  But  when  Paris  was  captured  and  peace 
w^as  signed  France  said:  ''The  republic  is  re- 
venge." 

3.  And  for  nearly  thirty  years  Frenchmen 
have  offered  their  sons  and  their  treasure  as  a 
living  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  revenge. 

4.  For  revenge  they  emptied  their  treasury, 
doubled  their  debt,  and  increased  their  taxation. 

5.  For  revenge  they  passed  their  male  youth 
through  the  army,  as  the  heathen  passed  their 
ciiildren  through  the  fire  for  Moloch. 

6.  For  revenge  they  created  within  the  re- 
public a.  military  system  the  negation  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  republic. 

7.  Militarism  substituted  for  liberty  absolute 
obedience  ;  for  equality  the  despotism  of  the 
non-commissioned  officer ;  for  fraternity  the 
slavery  of  the  barracks. 

8.  And  yet,  after  doing  all  these  things  and 
inaking  all  these  sacrifices,  revenge  seemed  as 
far  off  as  possible,  and  the  heart  of  France  grew 
sad  within  her. 

9.  But  although  revenge  was  not  to  be  had, 
there  was  the  army  created  as  the  instrument  of 
revenge,  and  for  lack  of  revenge  the  army  be- 
came the  only  object  of  her  worship. 

10.  And  so  militarism  grew  more  and  more, 
and  when  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  the 
army  was  almost  supreme. 

CHAPTER    III. MILITARISM    AND    ITS    CHARWOMAN. 

1.  The  army  became  the  God  of  French  idol- 
atry— the  heir  of  the  worship  of  glory,  Alsace, 
and  revenge. 

2.  It  was  not  ready  to  attack  Germany,  to  re- 
capture Alsace,  *to  achieve  revenge. 

3.  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  thus  incompe- 
tent to  do  what  it  was  created  to  achieve,  it  did 
other  things. 

4.  It  developed  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  it 
created  a  world  of  espionage,  and  it  cultivated  a 
spirit  of  insolence  and  arrogance. 

5.  The  less  able  it  was  to  cope  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  field  the  more  nervously  anxious  did 
the  French  general  staff  become  to  discover  their 
secrets. 

6.  If  the  German  military  attaMs  met  in  a 


room  in  Paris,  the  spies  of  the  French  army 
photographed  them  through  slits  in  the  shutters. 

7.  When  these  attaches  met  to  discuss  business 
in  their  own  apartments,  the  French  spies  fitted 
up  a  telephone  in  the  chimney,  so  that  every 
word  could  be  overheard  in  another  room. 

8.  But  the  crowning  triumph  of  French  mili- 
tarism was  the  bribing  of  the  charwoman. 

9.  This  charwoman  was  employed  at  the  Ger- 
man embassy  to  sweep  out  the  rooms  and  empty 
the  waste- paper  baskets  every  night. 

10.  But  the  good  dame,  when  emptying  the 
waste -paper  baskets  was  instructed  to  purloin  all 
fragments  of  documents  and  bring  them  to  the 
French  army  authorities. 

11.  And  often  she  brought  so  many  shreds  of 
documents  that  it  took  the  whole  time  of  one 
officer  to  gum  them  together. 

12.  This  pleased  them  so  much  that  they 
entered  into  relation  with  charwomen  in  other 
houses,  notably  in  the  Italian  embassy,  and  then 
imagined  they  were  achieving  great  things. 

13.  But  to  spy  makes  spies  ;  and  the  habit  of 
preparing  for  war  by  all  manner  of  subterfuges 
and  falsehood  and  treachery  infects  peace  with 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  war. 

14.  So  the  shadow  of  the  hell  of  war  fell 
darkly  across  the  peace  of  France ;  and  her 
soldiers  practiced  all  the  deceits  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  without  any  opportunity  of  redeeming 
their  frauds  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

CHAPTER  IV. THE  CAREER  OF  DREYFUS. 

1.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Paris 
Alfred  Dreyfus  pursued  his  career  with  success 
in  the  army. 

2.  Alfred  was  diligent  in  his  studies  if  some- 
what loose  in  his  life  in  his  bachelor  days.  He 
entered  in  1890  the  ^cole  de  Guerre  as  the  sixty- 
seventh  ;  he  left  it  two  years  later  as  *  *  No.  9, 
very  good." 

3.  Now  the  governing  body  of  the  French 
army  is  the  general  staff,  consisting  of  200 
officers  divided  into  several  bureaus  or  depart- 
ments ;  and  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  this 
body  is  the  great  object  of  the  French  oflficer's 
ambition. 

4.  In  1893  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  appointed  pro- 
bationer on  the  general  staff,  only  eleven  years 
after  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  being  now 
in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his  age. 

5.  The  man  Dreyfus  was  not  popular  among 
his  colleagues.  He  was  young,  he  was  success- 
ful, he  was  rich,  he  was  pushing,  and  he  was  a 
son  of  Israel. 

6.  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  ambitious,  and  in  his 
ambition  he  wished  to  know  every  one's  business , 
as  well  as  his  own.     So  he  was  suspect  in  an 
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oflBce  where  he  was  the  only  Jew,  and  disliked  as 
much  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  faults. 

7.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  general  staff 
Alfred  had  married  his  wife  Lucie,  a  lady  tall 
and  majestic  in  stature,  with  large  expressive 
eyes  and  luxuriant  hair.  And  she  bore  him  two 
children — a  son,  Pierre,  and  a  daughter,  Jeanne. 

8.  Everything  smiled  for  them  in  life.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  came  a  clap  of  tliunder  so  appall- 
ing that  his  brain  reeled. 

CHAPTER    V. THE    BORDEREAU. 

1.  In  those  davs  General  Mercier  was  minister 
of  war,  M.  Casimir-Perier  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  Colonel  Sandherr  chief  of  the  intelligence 
department  of  the  general  staff. 

2.  Colonel  Sandherr  loved  not  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  his  heart  was  sore  within  liim  that  the 
general  staff  should  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
Dreyfus  the  Jew. 

3.  The  assistant  of  Colonel  Sandherr  was  Col- 
onel Henry. 

4.  Now  Henry  was  a  traitor. 

5.  Henry  had  an  accomplice  of  the  name  of 
Esterhazy,  by  wliose  aid  no  fewer  than  160  secret 
documents  of  considerable  importance,  including 
detailed  information  as  to  the  French  mobiliza- 
tion scheme,  were  sold  to  Colonel  Schwarzkoj)pen, 
the  German  military  attacks  at  Paris. 

6.  This  man  Esterhazy  was  a  scoundrel. 

7.  But  he  knew  German  and  he  knew  Henry. 
From  1876  he  had  been  occasionally  employed 
on  the  general  staff,  and  was  in  a  position  both 
to  act  as  go-between  and  to  need  the  money  the 
employment  secured. 

8.  At  the  end  of  July,  1894,  Colonel  Schwarz- 
koppen  received  a  letter,  or  bordereau,  written  by 
Esterhazy.      This  document  begins  thus  : 

Sir  :  Though  I  have  no  news  to  indicate  that  you 
wish  to  see  me,  nevertheless  I  am  sending  you  some  in- 
teresting items  of  information  : 

1.  A  note  on  the  hydraulic  brake  of  the  120  and  on 
the  way  in  which  the  piece  behaved. 

^.  A  note  on  the  covering  troops  (some  modifications 
will  be  entailed  by  the  new  plan). 

3.  A  note  on  a  modification  in  artillery  formations. 

4.  A  note  relative  to  Madagascar. 

5.  The  project  of  a  firing  manual  for  field  artillery, 
March  14,  1894. 

The  last  document  is  very  difficult  to  procure,  and  I 
can  only  have  it  at  my  disposal  during  a  very  few 
days.  .  .  . 

I  am  just  setting  off  to  the  maneuvers. 

9.  On  August  3,  1894,  Esterhazy  arrived  at 
the  maneuvers  at  the  camp  of  Chalons. 

10.  When  Colonel  Schwarzkoppon  rec\;ived 
this  bordereau  at  the  end  of  September,  he  tore  it 
up  into  many  small  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the 
waste -paper  basket. 


11.  That  night  the  charwoman  carefully  gath- 
ered up  the  fragments  from  the  basket  and  con- 
veyed tliem  to  lier  friend  at  the  intelligence  de- 
pariment  of  the  P'rench  general  staff. 

12.  When  it  was  pieced  together  the  officer 
saw  that  it  supplied  the  clew  to  the  person  who 
had  been  betraying  the  secrets  of  France  to  Ger- 
many. 

13.  And  when  Colonel  Sandherr  received  it 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  within  him  for  joy,  and 
he  raged  like  a  lion  seeking  whom  he  might  de- 
vour. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


-WHY    DREYFUS    WAS    SUSPECTED. 


1.  Now  the  clews  supplied  by  the  bordereau 
were  man  v. 

2.  There  was  first  the  handwriting,  then  there 
was  the  information  contained  in  it,  and  thirdly 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  one  who  had  started 
for  the  maneuvers. 

3.  The  traitor  was  presumably  a  member  of 
the  general  staff  ;  as  three  of  his  items  related 
to  cannon,  he  was  probably  an  artillery  officer; 
and  he  was  some  one  who  attended  the  maneu- 
vers of  1894. 

4.  Now  there  was  one  member  of  the  general 
staff  who  naturally  attracted  suspicion.  He  was 
the  newcomer,  Alfred  Dreyfus.  He  was  always 
ferreting  about  acquiring  information  ;  he  was 
an  artillery  officer  ;  he  had  information  about 
covering  troops  ;  he  had  asked  about  Madagas- 
car ;  he  expected  at  one  time  to  attend  the 
maneuvers  ;  and  he  was  a  Jew. 

5.  *^  I  have  a  distrust  of  all  Jews,"  said  Col- 
onel Sandherr. 

6.  The  head  or  the  sub-head  of  the  bureau  in 
which  Dreyfus  served  thought  he  saw  a  resem- 
blance between  Dreyfus'  handwriting  and  that 
of  the  bordereau. 

7.  Then  steps  were  taken  to  submit  the  bor- 
dereau and  Dreyfus'  handwriting  to  experts  in 
graphology. 

8.  And  as  there  were  not  wanting  experts  to 
swear  that  the  forgery  of  Richard  Figgott  was 
the  veritable  handwriting  of  C.  S.  Farnell,  so 
there  was  found  one  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  serv- 
ice for  the  identification  of  criminals,  who  at 
once  swore  that  the  bordereau  was  indubitably 
in  the  handwriting  of  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

9.  But  before  M.  Bertillon  was  discovered  the 
regular  expert,  DuGobert,  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  of  the  C-ourt  of  Appeal,  to  whom  the  docu- 
ments had  been  referred,  had  expressed  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau 
was  identical  with  that  of  Dreyfus.  Therefore 
he  was  distrusted  and  M.  Bertillon  employed  in 
his  stead. 

10.  By  this  time  Colonel  Henry,  the  accom- 
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plice  of  Esterhazy  and  Colonel  Sandherr's  chief 
assistant,  became  aware  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bordereau  in  the  writing  of  Esterhazy. 

11.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
shield  himself  and  Esterhazy,  to  heap  suspicion 
upon  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

12.  Reports  concerning  the  youthful  escapades 
of  Dreyfus  were  accumulated  to  prove  that  he 
had  all  the  vices. 

13.  Every  reference  in  the  secret  dossiers  of 
the  general  staff  to  any  one  whose  name  began 
with  D  was  looked  up  and  made  ready  for  use 
against  the  suspected  Jew. 

14.  One  obvious  difficulty  was  the  date  of  the 
hordereau.  Dreyfus  knew  in  May  ^e  was  not  to 
go  to  the  maneuvers.  So  they  altered  the  date 
of  the  bordereau  to  April. 

15.  And  so,  all  being  ready,  on  October  15, 
1894,  the  bolt  fell. 

CHAPTER    VII. HIS   ARREST. 

1.  Commandant  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  in- 
trusted by  Colonel  Sandherr  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  traitor. 

2.  **  Be  so  good  as  to  present  yourself  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  at 
9  o'clock  to  receive  a  communication  which  con- 
cerns you." 

3.  So  wrote  Du  Paty  to  Dreyfus.  Dreyfus 
came.  He  found  General  de  Boisdeffre  and  M. 
Grebelen  awaiting  him. 

4.  On  his  arrival  Du  Paty  began  to  dictate  to 
Dreyfus  a  letter  containing  words  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  bordereau, 

5.  Dreyfus,  not  understanding  what  it  meant, 
wrote  the  words  dictated  in  a  firm  and  regula^ 
handwriting. 

6.  '  *  You  tremble, "  said  Du  Paty.  ' '  Not  so  I 
My  fingers  are  cold,"  replied  Dreyfus. 

7.  The  next  moment  M.  Cochefert,  chef  de  la 
surete,  and  Henry  the  traitor  entered  the.  bureau. 

8.  *' In  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you," 
said  M.  Cochefert. 

9.  *<  But  why  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  do 
not  understand,"*  cried  Dreyfus.  *'I  am  in- 
nocent." 

10.  **  You  know  well  enough,"  said  Du  Paty. 
**  Your  treason  is  discovered." 

11.  Then  Henry  the  traitor  seized  Dreyfus 
the  scapegoat  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away  to 
prison. 

12.  So  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  thrust  into  the 
Cherche-Midi  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
on  October  15,  1894,  into  a  cell  prepared  for  him 
the  previous  day  by  the  direct  order  of  General 
Mercier,  who  had  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest  od  October  14,  before  the  interview  with 
Du  Paty  de  Clam. 


CHAPTER   VIII. IN  PRISON,   AND  DU   PATY  DE  OLAM 

VISITED   HIM. 

1.  Now  the  keeper  of  the  Cherche-Midi  prison 
was  a  just  man  named  Forzinetti. 

2.  He  says  :  **I  found  Captain  Dreyfus  ter- 
ribly excited.  He  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  mind, 
with  bloodsliot  eyes.  He  had  upset  everything 
in  his  cell.  <  Give  me,  *  he  cried  repeatedly, 
'  writing  materials  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  min- 
ister of  war. '  But  I  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
allow  him  to  have  either  pen  or  paper." 

3.  "My  brain  reels,"  he  said.  '*  I  am  ac- 
cused of  the  most  monstrous  crime  a  soldier  can 
commit.  1  feel  myself  the  plaything  of  a  dread- 
ful nightmare.  I  brood  over  this  matter  till  I 
literally  choke.  No  pliysical  suffering  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  moral  anguish  that  I  feel 
whenever  my  thoughts  hark  back  to  this  mon- 
strous accusation." 

4.  Forzinetti  wrote  :  *'  From  the  corridor  one 
heard  him  groan,  cry  out,  talk  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  always  protesting  his  innocence.  He 
threw  himself  against  the  furniture,  against  the 
walls,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  the  injuries 
he  inflicted  on  himself." 

5.  When  prostrated  with  suffering  and  fatigue 
he  flung  himself  without  undressing  on  his  bed.    " 
He  took  no  solid  food  for  nine  days,  and  his 
sleep  was  haunted  by  horrible  nightmares. 

6.  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrest  the  frenzied 
prisoner  had  a  visitor.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  came 
to  see  if  he  could  entangle  him  in  his  talk  or  be- 
guile him  into  an  admission  of  guilt.  Every  day 
he  came,  and  every  day  he  went  away  baffled. 

7.  For  the  innocent  man  would  not  confess  a 
crime  which  he  had  never  committed. 

8.  All  this  time  no  precise  statement  of  the 
charge  against  him  was  ever  furnished  him,  nor 
was  he  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  one 
but.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  his  jailer  till  Decem- 
ber 5. 

9.  Meanwhile  Du  Paty  de  Clam  varied  his 
visits  of  inquisition  to  the  cell  in  the  Cherche- 
Midi  by  domiciliary  visits  of  intimidation  to 
Madame  Dreyfus. 

10.  Without  legal  warrant  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
ransacked  the  house  of  Dreyfus  in  the  vain 
search  for  incriminating  papers. 

11.  Madame  Dreyfus  in  vain  implored  him  to 
give  her  information  as  to  what  her  kusband  had 
done  and  whither  they  had  carried  him. 

12.  < «  Your  husband, "  said  Du  Paty  de  Clam, 
**  is  a  traitor,  a  scoundrel,  a  coward,  who  prac- 
tices untold  debauchery,  for  he  is  as  false  to  you 
as  he  is  to  his  country.  If  you  say  a  word  as  to 
his  arrest  you  will  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin," 

13.  All  this  and  more  also  did  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
say  to  the  distracted  wife  on  the  first  day  of  his 
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perquisition.  He  repeated  it  tlie  next  day  and 
the  next  ;  and  for  seventeen  days  he  continued  to 
fill  the  poor  woman's  ears  with  denunciations  of 
h«r  husband. 

14.  But  during  all  this  time  neither  Alfred 
nor  Lucie  Dreyfus  wavered  a  hair's  breadth  from 
their  assertion  of  his  innocence. 

15.  And  Forzinetti  being  asked  by  (Jeneral 
Mercier  on  October  24  for  his  opinion,  rei)lied 
without  hesitation:  '-They  are  gone  oil  on  a 
false  scent.      This  officer  is  not  guilty  " 

IG.  Nevertheless  General  Alercier,  then  min- 
ister  of  war,  on  November  '28,  when  J)revfus 
was  still  w-aiting  trial,  sent  to  the  Fitjuro  \\  state- 
ment that  he  had  the  most  })Ositive  proofs  of 
Dreyfus'  treason,  and  that  *'the  guilt  of  this 
officer  is  absolutelv  certain." 


CHAPTER  IX. ''LETTERS    OF    AX    INNOCENT 


'> 


1.  Not  until  December  5  was  the  accused  n:an 
permitted  to  write  to  his  wife.  'J'hen  lie  poured 
out  his  soul  to  her  in  daily  epistles. 

2.  '*1  embrace  vou  a  thousand  times,  as  I 
love  you,  as  I  adore  you.  My  darling  Lucie. 
A  thousand  kisses  for  the  children.  I  don't 
dare  to  speak  to  you  more  at  length  a])out  them, 
for  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  1  think 
of  them." 

3.  "I  have  hopes  in  God  and  in  justice.  The 
truth  will  end  by  declaring  itself.  My  conscience 
is  calm  and  quiet — it  reproaches  me  with  noth- 
ing."    So  he  wrote  on  December  5. 

4.  ''  My  life  has  now  but  one  single  aim,  and 
that  is  to  discover  the  wretch  w^ho  has  betrayed 
liis  country.  Ah,  if  1  only  had  hold  of  the 
wretch  who  has  not  only  betrayed  his  country, 
but  has  also  tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  in- 
famy on  me  !  I  hardly  know  what  torture  I 
would  invent  by  way  of  making  him  expiate  the 
moments  through  which  lie  has  made  me  pass. 
If  need  be  we  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
discover  the  w^retch." 

5.  Hope  cheered  him  to  the  last.  **I  shall 
have  to  deal  with  soldiers  who  will  listen  to  me 
and  will  understand  me.  The  conviction  of  my 
innocence  will  make  its  way  to  their  hearts!  They 
will  see  my  face.  They  will  read  my  soul.  De- 
voted to  my  country,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  So 
sleep  quietly,  my  darling,  and  do  not  be  at  all 
anxious."  And  visions  of  being  once  more 
locked  in  each  other's  arms  lighted  up  the  gloom 
of  these  '*  sad  dark  days." 

6.  And  so,  buoyed  up  by  false  hope,  Dreyfus 
awaited  his  doom. 

CHAPTER    X. THE    COURT-MARTIAL. 

1.  Now  when  the  time  came  for  the  trial  of 
Dreyfus  the  date  was  fixed  for  December   19, 


and  seven   officers,  including  Colonel  Maurel  as 
president,  were  api)ointed  as  judges. 

2.  Even  downi  to  the  opening  of  the  court 
Dreyfus  expected  his  acquittal.  Strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  he  went  to  the 
court  a  soldier,  to  l)e  Judgi'd  by  soldiers. 

3.  The  defense  of  Dreyfus  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Maitre  Deinange. 

4.  When  the  court  opened  Commandant 
Brisset,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  as  com- 
missary of  the  government  demanded  that  the 
case  shouhl  be  heard  with  closed  doors. 

').  Maitre  Demange  pretested,  but  was  silenced. 
P^'or,  said  President  Maun^l,  ''there  are  other 
interests  at  stake  than  those  merely  of  accusation 
and  of  defense." 

6.  So  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  prosecu- 
tion proceedt»d. 

7.  The  ar/e  d' accusatinn,  taking  note  of  Drey- 
fus' odd  behavior  in  working  alter  hours,  even 
witliout  leave,  says  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he 
might,  without  been  seen  by  any  one,  have  made 
his  way  into  bureaus  with  improper  motives. 

8.  The  same  acie^  noting  that  Dreyfus,  in  giv- 
ing up  his  keys,  asked  Du  Taty  to  search  every- 
where, for  he  would  find  nothing,  remarks  that 
this  was  true,  which  was  a  clear  proof  that 
everything  compromising  had  already  been  hid- 
den or  destroyed  ! 

9.  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  he  persistently 
denied  his  guilt  and  protested  against  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  **  When  hard  pressed,  he 
gets  out  of  it  without  much  difficulty,  thanks  to 
the  supple  character  of  his  mind." 

10.  He  was  accused  of  gambling  ;  but  instead 
of  proof  the  prosecution  remarked  that  gamblers 
not  being  very  respectable  their  evidence  might 
be  suspect — '*  therefore  we  have  refrained  from 
hearing  them." 

1 1.  The  only  piece  of  evidence  was  the  lorde^ 
reau,  which  it  was  declared  **  offers  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  authentic  writing  of  Captain 
Dreyfus." 

12.  The  only  important  witnesses  against  him 
were  the  experts  in  handwriting,  of  whom  two 
condemned  him  while  three  were  uncertain,  and 
Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  Henry. 

13.  The  ''evidence  "  of  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was 
a  biogiaphical  notice  of  the  accused,  suggest- 
ing that  everytliing  that  had  been  stolen  and  be- 
trayed to  the  Germans,  even  when  he  was  at 
the  school  at  Bourges,  must  be  set  down  to  his 
discredit. 

14.  But  Colonel  Henry's  evidence  was  more 
concise.  He  himself  being  the  traitor  denounced 
Dreyfus  to  the  court.  He  detailed  the  facts 
proving  the  betrayal  of  secrets,  the  money  for 
which  he   (Henry  himself)  had   received    and 
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divided    with   Esterhazy,    and   then   turning  to 
Dreyfus  he  exclaimed  :    **  Behold  the  traitor  I" 

15.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  all  the  false 
swearing  of  the  conspirators,  the  judges  were 
troubled  in  their  minds  and  hesitated  about  con- 
demning an  innocent  man. 

16.  So  it  was  decided  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  conspiracy  to  secure  the  ruin  of  Dreyfus  by 
stabbing  him  in  the  back. 

CHAPTER    XI. THE    SECRET    DOSSIER. 

1.  The  accused  has  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
all  the  evidence  on  which  his  condemnation  is 
demanded. 

2.  Otherwise  secret  and  unsifted  calumnies 
communicated  secretly  to  the  judges  might  secure 
the  condemnation  of  the  most  innocent  of  men. 

3.  When  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  was  over 
and  the  judges  had  retired  into  their  chamber  of 
consultation,  General  Mercier  sent  for  Du  Paty 
de  Clam. 

4.  '*Take  this  secret  dossier j^''  said  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  "take  it  quickly  to  the  president  of 
the  court-martial,  and  tell  him  I  give  him  amoral 
order  to  read  its  contents  to  the  judges  after  the 
trial  has  closed  and  the  last  word  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  counsel  has  been  spoken  ;  then  bring  it 
hither  again.'* 

5.  Now  the  secret  dossier  had  been  made  up 
by  Colonel  Sandherr  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing all  hope  of  the  escape  of  the  innocent  ac- 
cused. 

6.  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  knowing  well  the  con- 
tents of  the  secret  package,  hastened  to  do  tiie 
bidding  of  his  chief. 

7.  Colonel  Maurel  opened  the  packet  and  read 
the  first  document.  "What  need  have  we  of 
further  evidence  ?  "  he  thought  ;  and  passed  the 
documents  on  to  his  fellow -judges. 

8.  The  documents  were  then  read  aloud  in 
the  hearing  of  all,  the  president  making  a  com- 
ment upon  each. 

9.  When  the  hearing  was  finished  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus  appeared  to  be  clear,  as  these  secret 
documents  were  assumed  to  be  true. 

1 0.  So  he  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
seven  judges  on  the  strength  of  the  "evidence" 
illegally  communicated  to  them  by  the  minister 
of  war.  The  sealed  packet  having  done  its  work 
was  sent  back  to  its  author,  and  Dreyfus  was 
sentenced  to  the  doom  of  a  traitor. 

11.  But  after  five  years  and  infinite  labor  it 
was  discovered  that  these  secret  documents  were 
false  and  forged. 

12.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Freystatter,  a  brave  and  honest  oflScer  of  marine 
infantry  who  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  first 
court-martial  and  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 


second,  the  secret  documents  were  four  in  num- 
ber. 

13.  The  first  was  the  commentary  by  Du  Paty 
de  Clam,  or  biographical  notice  of  Dreyfus,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  the  intelligence  de- 
partment of  the  general  staff,  Dreyfus  was  sad- 
dled with  the  guilt  of  betraying  secrets  about  a 
shell  while  at  Bourges,  at  the  ijcole  de  Guerre, 
and  again  at  the  general  staff. 

14.  This  commentary  or  biography  was  so 
scandalously  stuffed  with  lies  that  General  Mer- 
cier no  sooner  received  it  back  than  he  carefully 
destroyed  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  as- 
sassin buries  the  bloodstained  dagger  with  which 
he  has  slain  his  victim. 

15.  But  a  copy  had  been  taken,  and  it  re- 
mained undiscovered  in  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment till  1897.  No  sooner  was  this  known  than 
General  Gonse,  by  order  of  General  de  Bois- 
deffre,  sent  it  to  General  Mercier,  then  out  of 
oflBce,  by  whom  it  was  promptly  burned. 

16.  The  second  and  third  documents  were  let- 
ters from  Panizzardi,  the  Italian  military  attachS, 
to  Schwarzkoppen,  the  German,  in  one  of  which 

reference  was  made  to  "ce  canaille  de  D ," 

who  had  supplied  plans  of  Nice  and  who  was 
decidedly  becoming  too  exacting. 

17.  It   was    suggested    that    "  ce    canaille    de 

D ,"  whose  charming  wife  the  attacMs  went 

on  to  say  they  had  entertained  at  ^^ petite  sou- 
persj^^  was  Dreyfus. 

18.  Now  Madame  Dreyfus  had  never  met 
either  of  the  attaches,  and  it  was  well  known  at 

the  War  OflSce  that  "  ce  canaille  de  D "  was 

not  Dreyfus,  but  another  man. 

19.  This  was  subsequently  admitted  even  by 
Colonel  Henry.  Captain  Cuignet,  giving  evi- 
dence for  the  War  Office  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation  last  year,  expressly  swore  that  the  ex- 
pression "ce  canaille  de  D "  had  no  refer- 
ence to  Dreyfus. 

20.  Nevertheless  the  letters  relating  to  this 
^^  canaille  de  D "  were  put  into  Dreyfus'  dos- 
sier as  proof  positive  that  he,  Dreyfus,  whose 
name  at  least  began  with  the  same  letter,  was  a 
traitor. 

21.  The  fourth  document  was  from  a  foreign 
military  attacM  distinctly  affirming  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus. 

22.  Now  this  foreign  military  attache  was 
Colonel  Panizzardi,  who  never  sent  any  such  dis- 
patch as  that  produced  to  secure  the  conviction. 

23.  The  telegram  which  he  actually  sent  to 
Rome  ran  thus  :  ' '  Dreyfus  arrested.  If  the  cap- 
tain has  had  no  relations  with  you  it  will  be  well 
to  instruct  the  ambassador  to  make  an  official 
dementi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  comments  of  the 
press." 
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24.  In  deciphering  the  telegram  wliich  the 
French  liad  intercepted,  tliey  misread  tlie  last 
clause  to  mean  "our  emissary  is  warned." 

*2r>.  But  instead  of  communicating  this  tele- 
gram to  the  court,  all  that  the  judges  were  told 
was  tliat  the  dispatch  ran  :  ^'  Dreyfus  arrested. 
Emissary  informed.      Precautions  taken." 

2G.  Subsequently  this  was  expanded  by  Du 
Paty  de  (.!lam  into  the  following  explicit  assertic)n 
of  Dreyfus'  guilt  :  ''  Captain  Dreyfus  is  arrested. 
The  minister  of  war  lias  proof  of  his  relations 
with  (iermany.      All  our  precautions  ani  taken." 

27.  'J'hus  it  was  that  Drevfus  was  convicted 
and  Dreyfus  was  condemned  on  false  evidence, 
s(H'retly  and  illegally  communi(!ated  to  the  court, 
the  rcial  nature  of  which  has  only  this  year  been 
brought  to  light. 

CHAPTER    XII. CONDEMNED. 

1.  The  heart  of  Dreyfus  sank  within  him  as 
the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

2.  In  spite  of  everything,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  he  had  hoped  that  some  i)rovidential 
chance  would  bring  about  the  discovery  of  the 
true  culprit. 

3.  When  the  blow  fell  he  wrote  to  liis  wdfe  : 
**1  shall  bear  up  under  it,  for  I  have  promised 
vou  that  I  will.  I  shall  draw  the  stren^irth  which 
is  still  necessary  for  me  from  your  love,  from  the 
afTection  of  all  of  you,  from  the  thought  of  my 
darling  children,  from  the  last  hope  that  the 
truth  wuU  be  found  out.  1  must  needs  feel  your 
affection  irradiating  me  all  round." 

4.  He  appealed  to  the  high  military  council, 
which  rejected  his  appeal  without  examining  it. 

5.  He  wrote  to  his  counsel  :  •' '  1  shall  march 
to  meet  this  awful  punishment,  which  is  worse 
than  death,  my  head  upright  without  a  blush. 
1  would  certainly  a  thousand  times  have  preferred 
death.  But  you  have  indicated  to  me  my  duty, 
dear  master,  and  1  cannot  avoid  it  whatever  the 
torture  that  awaits  me." 

G.  On  the  last  dav  of  1894  Du  Patv  de  Clam 
came  to  suggest  on  the  part  of  General  Mercier 
that  Dreyfus  had  perhaps  only  wished  to  set  a 
trap  and  then  found  himself  caught  in  the  wheels. 

7.  To  whom  Dreyfus  answered:  ''I  have 
never  had  any  relations  with  any  agent  or 
attuc/tc.  I  have  never  given  myself  to  any 
decoying.      1  am  innocent." 

8.  ''if  you  are  really  innocent,"  said  Du  Paty 
de  Clam,  "you  undergo  the  most  awful  martyr- 
dom of  all  the  ages."  "1  am  that  martyr." 
replied  Dreyfus,  "and  1  hope  the  future  will 
show  you  that  I  am." 

9.  Three  davs  later  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : 
"  Continue  your  investigations  without  truce  and 
without  respite.      When  1  am  gone,  try  to  per- 


suade every  one  that  they  must  not  flag  or  halt 
in  the  quest." 

10.  And  to  the  minister  of  war  he  wrot(»  : 
"J  am  condemned.  1  have  no  favor  to  ask. 
I^ut  in  the  name  of  my  honor,  which  1  hope  will 
one  dav  be  restored  to  me,  it  is  my  dutv  to 
entreat  you  to  i)ursue  your  inquiries.  When  I 
am  gone  let  tliem  ever  inquire.  Jt  is  the  only 
favor  I  beg  of  you." 

CHAPTER    XIII. THE    ALLEGED    CONFESSION. 

1.  On  the  morning  of  January  5,  1895,  (Vqi- 
tain  Lebrun-Renaud  conductetl  Alfred  Drevfus 
to  the  court- vard  of  the  militarv  school,  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  degradation. 

2.  When  they  were  in  the  I'ooin  together  be- 
fore starting  Dreyfus  exclaimed:  "1  am  inno- 
cent, absolutelv  innocent  !  I  will  declare  it  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  people.  That  is  the  cry 
of  my  conscience." 

3.  Then,  as  they  talked  together,  Dreyfus 
said  :  "  The  minister  knows  J  am  innocent.  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had  not 
given  up  documents  of  no  importance  in  order 
to  obtain  others  in  exchange.  '  No, '  I  replied  ; 
<  1  was  absolutely  innocent.'  1  desire  the  whole 
matter  to  be  cleared  up.  In  two  or  three  years 
1  hope  my  innocence  will  be  proved." 

4.  This  he  said,  trusting  the  glozing  assur- 
ances of  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who  said  that  the 
inquiries  would  be  continued. 

5.  But  Captain  Lebrun-Renaud,  remembering 
only  the  question  put  by  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  re- 
ported that  Dreyfus  had  said  :  "The  minister  of 
war  knows  very  well  that  if  I  communicated 
documents  to  Germany  it  was  to  have  more  im- 
portant ones." 

6.  That  very  day  the  Temjjs  reported  that 
Dreyfus  had  said  :  "1  am  innocent.  If  I  have 
given  documents  to  the  foreigners,  it  was  only 
as  a  bait  to  tempt  them  into  giving  up  more  im- 
portant ones.  In  three  years  the  truth  will  be 
known,  and  the  minister  of  war  himself  will  take 
up  my  cause." 

7.  General  Mercier  heard  of  this  alleged  con- 
fession, but  took  no  steps  to  verify  it  or  to  ob- 
tain further  information  from  the  condemned. 
He  wa^  at  tlie  time  writing  letters  protesting  his 
innocence.  "  It  did  not  occur  to  me,"  said  Gen- 
eral Mercier,  "  to  take  any  further  steps." 

8.  And  so  the  matter  remained  until,  when 
the  demand  for  revision  arose,  the  alleged  con- 
fession was  used  by  the  government  as  a  conclu- 
sive confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 

CHAPTER    XIV. THE    DEGRADATION. 

1.  At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
January  5,  1895,  Alfred  Dreyfus  underwent  the 
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ceremony  of  public  degradation  in  the  square  of 
the  military  school. 

2.  After  the  roll  of  drums  and  tlie  blare  of 
bugles,  tlie  sentence  was  read  out  to  him  con- 
demning him  to  military  degradation  and  life- 
long imprisonment  in  a  fortified  station. 

3.  Then  said  General  Darras  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  troops  in  the  square  and  of  all  the  crowd 
outside  :  "Dreyfus,  you  are  unworthy  to  bear 
arms.  In  the  name  of  the  French  people  we  de- 
grade you." 

4.  Dreyfus,  raising  both  arms  to  heaven, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  *  <  I  am  innocent.  I 
swear  that  1  am  innocent.      Vive  la  France  I " 

5.  But  the  vast  crowd  outside  roared  savage- 
ly :    *' Death  to  the  traitor  I     Death!" 

6.  As  the  adjutant  was  tearing  off  the  stripes 
and  cuffs  and  all  distinctive  marks  of  the  uni- 
form Dreyfus  cried  again  :  *'  On  the  heads  of  my 
wife  and  children  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent. 
1  swear  it.      Vive  la  France  I  " 

7.  Then  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  and 
snapped  across  the  adjutant's  knee.  As  the 
broken  fragments  were  flung  with  the  scabbard 
and  sword  belt  to  the  ground  Dreyfus  cried  : 
'*  You  degrade  an  innocent  man  I  " 

8.  Gunners  with  naked  swords,  preceded  by 
two  officers,  led  Dreyfus  in  penitential  march 
along  the  front  of  the  troops  lately  his  comrades. 

9.  Dreyfus,  with  head  erect,  and  feeling  all 
around  him  the  scorn  of  the  crowd,  was  marched 
close  to  the  railings  behind  which  the  mob  was 
massed. 

10.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  multitude  waxed 
exceeding  violent.  A  tempest  of  hisses  greeted 
him.  Inaudible  in  the  tumult  Dreyfus  turned 
toward  the  crowd  and  declared  :  *  *  I  am  inno- 
cent!     Vive  la  France  I " 

1 1.  And  the  crowd  replied  to  his  unheard  pro- 
test :    *  *  A  mort  I     A  mort  I " 

12.  The  procession  reached  the  reporters,  the 
ears  of  the  nation. 

13.  Eagerly  he  said  to  them  :  **  You  will  tell 
the  whole  of  France  that  I  am  innocent !  " 

14.  But  they  replied  with  cries  of  **  Poltroon  ! 
Traitor  !     Judas  !  " 

15.  Dreyfus  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  an- 
swered :  **You  have  not  the  right  to  insult 
me  !  " 

1 6.  Whereat  they  yelled  yet  the  more :  *  *  Filthy 
Jew  1  You  know  very  well  you  are  not  in- 
nocent !  " 

1 7.  And  all  the  while  the  howling  mob  chanted 
savagely  its  monotone  :  *  ^  Death  to  the  traitor  1 
Death ! 

18.  Dreyfus,  still  with  HIad  erect,  but  with 
somewhat  tottering  steps,  completed  his  march 
to  the  prison  van,  into  which  he  disappeared. 


1 9.  Nor  was  he  seen  again  by  his  fellow-men 
— other  than  his  jailers — for  five  years. 


PART  II.— VINDICATION. 

CHAPTKB    I. THE    BUBIED    ALIVE. 

1.  In  those  days  Casimir-P^rier  resigned  the 
presidency  of  France  and  M.  Faure  was  elected 
in  his  stead. 

2.  Dreyfus,  instead  of  being  confined  in  a 
fortified  place,  was  transported  to  Devil's  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  in  South 
America. 

3.  And  for  more  than  a  year  he  remained 
apparently  forgotten  by  all  except  his  family. 

4.  His  health  suffered,  malaria  tormented  him, 
and  the  quinine  taken  to  banish  fever  injured  his 
digestion.  Nervous,  sleepless,  lodged  m  a  small 
cabin  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  palisade  and  constantly  watched  by  sentinels 
with  loaded  rifles,  innocent  of  an  abominable 
crime  the  mere  thought  of  which  was  revolting 
to  him,  he  suffered  the  most  appalling  moral 
martyrdom  that  can  be  dreamed  of. 

5.  With  the  monotony  of  a  phonograph  he  re- 
peated in  all  his  letters  the  one  unvaryinr;  asser- 
tion of  his  innocence  :  <  <  I  never  was,  I  am  not, 
and  I  cannot  possibly  be  the  culprit.'* 

6.  Ministers  and  presidents  received  from  time 
to  time  letters  containing  a  supreme  cry  of  appeal 
from  a  Frenchman,  a  father,  who  now  for  years 
has  lain  on  a  bed  of  torture,  a  cry  which  was 
ever  the  same — namely,  for  the  truth  on  this 
terrible  drama,  for  the  unmasking  of  the  man 
or  men  who  committed  the  infamous  crime. 

7.  But  they  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  En- 
treaties than  if  they  had  never  heard  them. 

8.  Only  when  agitation  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  France  they  redoubled  their  severities. 

9.  M.  Lebon,  colonial  minister  in  1896,  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  be  put  in  irons.  The  irons  were 
two  heavy  rings,  with  hinges  and  clasps.  They 
were  connected  with  a  rod  of  iron,  from  which 
branched  at  right  angles  another  rod  with  a  clasp 
at  the  end  that  could  be  fastened  to  the  bed  with 
a  padlock.  One  could  turn  on  one's  side  pain- 
fully, but  not  bend  one's  legs,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  sit  up  in  the  bed. 

10.  **  I  will  not  please  them  by  dying, "  Drey- 
fus said  a  thousand  times.  And  by  iron  power 
of  will  he  conquered  his  ill-health  and  kept  death 
at  bay  in  his  living  grave,  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  some  day  he  would  return  and  vindicate  his 
good  name. 

11.  But  it  was  not  till  after  five  years  passed 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  and  Alfred  Drey- 
fus tlie  buried  alive  became  once  more  a  living 
man  among  living  men. 
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1.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Colonel  Sandherr 
resigned  and  Colonel  Picquart  was  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

2.  On  July  1,  1895,  wlien  Colonel  Sandherr 
handed  over  the  service  to  his  successor,  he  said: 
''  General  de  BoisdeiTre  is  very  much  occupied 
in  hunting  up  documents  concerning  Dreyfus, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  affair  is  ended.  Be- 
sides, if  the  question  ever  comes  up  again,  you 
have  only  to  ask  Henry  for  the  secret  dossier  of 
this  case  and  you  will  be  convinced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Dreyfus'  guilt." 

3.  At  the  end  of  March,  189G,  thirty-two 
small  fragments  of  a  petit  bleu,  or  telegram  card, 
were  brought  to  the  War  Office  by  the  char- 
woman of  the  German  embassy.  Commandant 
Lauth  gummed  them  together  and  brought  the 
result  to  Colonel  Picquart. 

4.  The  petit  bleu  was  addressed  to  M.  le  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy,  27  Rue  de  la  Bienfeasance, 
Paris.      On  the  other  side  there  was  written  : 

I  await  l)efore  everything  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion than  what  you  gave  me  the  other  day  with  regard 
to  the  question  at  issue.  In  consequence  I  beg  you  to 
give  it  me  in  writing,  so  that  I  may  judge  if  I  can  con- 
tinue my  relations  with  the  firm  R.  or  not. 

5.  Now  who  and  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  Esterhazy,  who  was  in  confidential  corre- 
spondence witli  the  German  embassy  ? 

6.  Colonel  Picquart  discovered  that  he  w^as  a 
man  debauched,  violent,  impecunious,  and  in- 
quisitive ;  and  reporting  this  to  his  superior 
officer.  General  Gonse,  was  ordered  to  continue 
his  researches. 

7.  He  obtained  samples  of  Esterhazy's  writing, 
and  discovered  that  the  handwriting  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  bordereau^  for  writing  which 
Dreyfus  was  on  Devil's  Island. 

8.  M.  Bertillon,  who  had  sworn  that  the  bor- 
dereau was  in  the  writing  of  Dreyfus,  now  de- 
clared that  Esterhazy's  letters  were  veritable 
facsimiles  of  the  caligraphy  of  the  bordereau. 

9.  Other  evidence  led  Picquart  to  press  for 
the  arrest  of  Esterhazy.  Gonse,  his  superior, 
hesitated, 

10.  Then  Picquart  wrote  to  Gonse  and  said  : 
*'  If  we  lose  too  much  time  the  initiative  will' be 
taken  by  outsiders,  and  that,  apart  from  loftier 
considerations,  will  put  us  in  an  odious  light." 

11.  But  Gonse  replied:  ''Prudence  I  pru- 
dence !  You  see  the  word  which  you  must  al- 
ways have  before  your  eyes." 

12.  On  September  14  Picquart  wrote:  **I 
think  it  my  duty  to  assure  you  once  more  that 
it.  is  necessary  to  act  at  once.  If  we  wait  any 
longer  we  shall  be  taken  by  surprise,  shut  up  in 


a  position  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
extricate  ourselves,  and  in  which  we  shall  no 
longer  find  the  means  of  establishing  the  real 
truth." 

13.  The  next  day  Gonse  said:  '*What  does 
it  matter  to  you  it'  this  Jew  is  on  the  lie  du 
Diable?" 

14.  ''But,"  replied  Picquart,  "if  he  is  in- 
nocent ?  " 

15.  ''What!"  exclaimed  General  Gonse. 
"  Wouki  you  go  back  upon  that  trial?  It 
would  be  an  awful  story.  Generals  Mercier  and 
Saussier  were  involved  in  it." 

IG.  "My  general,  he  is  innocent,  and  that  is 
sufficient  reason  for  going  back  upon  it.  But 
from  another  point  of  view,  if  the  family  find 
the  true  culprit,  how  shall  we  look  then  ?  " 

17.  And  General  Gonse  replied  :  "Oh,  if  you 
say  nothing  no  one  will  know  anything  about  it !  " 

18.  Then  said  Colonel  Picquart  in  wrath  : 
"  My  general,  what  you* say  is  abominable.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  shall  do,  but  in  any  case  I  sliali 
not  carry  this  secret  with  me  into  my  tomb." 
And  so  saying  he  left  the  room. 

19.  His  mind  was  made  up. 

CHAPTER    III. OUR    FRIENDS    THE    ENEMY. 

1.  It  has  been  well  said  by  them  of  old  time 
that  our  enemies  render  us  better  service  than 
our  friends. 

2.  Of  which  the  most  famous  recent  illustra- 
tion is  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Drey- 
fus by  his  enemy  the  J^c/an-,  which  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Traitor," 
began  the*  process  which  led  to  hi*  release  by 
publishing  an  article  intended  to  seal  his  doom. 

3.  For  the  Eclair ^  in  its  zeal  to  destroy  Drey- 
fus, for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  world 
that  his  conviction  had  been  secured  by  the 
illegal  communication  of  secret  unsifted  evidence 
to  his  judges  after  his  case  was  closed. 

4.  This  afforded  Madame  Dreyfus  ground  for 
her  first  petition  for  revision  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  publication  of  the  first  Dreyfusard  pam- 
phlet, "The  Truth  About  the  Dreyfus  Affair," 
by  M.  Bernard  ha^&re. 

5.  The  ball  had  been  set  rolling.  Where  there 
is  movement  there  is  hope.  And  the  jSclair  had 
all  unwittingly  begun  the  rehabilitation  of  Drey- 
fus. 

6.  The  good  work  was  continued  by  the  Matin, 
which,  "in  order  to  stop  all  pity  for  Dreyfus, '* 
published  on  November  10,  1896,  for  the  first 
time,  a  facsimile  of  the  bordereau  "  written  with 
Dreyfus'  own  hand." 

7.  As  it  was  written  by  Esterhazy,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  facsimile  of  the  bordereau  led  di* 
rectly  to  his  identification. 
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8.  No  sooner  had  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  seen 
the  Matin  than  he  said  to  Fanizzardi :  <  *■  My  man 
is  caught.  It  is  his  writing. "  Esterhazy  fled  to 
Rouen. 

9.  But  it  was  nearly  twelve  months  before  the 
identity  of  his  handwriting  with  that  of  the  bor- 
dereau convinced  M.  de  Castro,  his  stock  broker, 
that  his  client  was  its  author,  and  so  led  to  his 
public  identification. 

CHAPTEB    IV. THE   CHOSE   JUG^E. 

1.  It  was  on  November  18,  eight  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  bordereau  in  tlie  Matin  and 
two  months  after  the  revelation  of  the  £clair, 
that  the  French  Government  took  the  fatal  false 
step  from  which  all  the  subsequent  trouble 
arose. 

2.  Replying  to  an  interpellation  on  the  subject, 
General  Billot  declared  that  justice  was  done. 
Everything  was  in  order.  The  court  had  regu- 
larly and  unanimously  condemned  Dreyfus.  The 
council  of  revision  had  unanimously  rejected  his 
appeal.  **  Consequently  it  is  a  chose  jugie^  and 
it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  go  back  on  his 
trial. »' 

3.  Instantly  Esterhazy  came  back  to  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  Colonel  Ficquart  was  dis- 
patched on  a  mission  which  left  the  intelligence 
department  in  full  charge  of  the  forger  and 
traitor,  Colonel  Henry. 

4.  Henceforth  to  all  arguments,  entreaties, 
representations,  the  French  Government  was 
deaf.  **  Chose  jugiel  Chose  jugSe  P^  was  the 
answer  and  the  only  answer  to  all  the  demands 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  case. 

5.  Now  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  and  the 
sentence  that  sent  Jesus  to  Calvary  were  also 
choses  jugSes.  But  the  judgment  of  mankind  has 
revised  the  verdict  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
decision  of  Pilate. 

CHAPTEB    V. FOBGEBY   IN   HIGH   PLACES. 

1.  Henry,  knowing  his  own  guilt  and  dreading 
exposure,  bethought  him  of  a  simple  method  of 
strengthening  the  case  against  Dreyfus. 

2.  Before  General  Billot's  declaration  about 
the  chose  jugie,  Henry  set  to  work  to  manufacture 
letters  forging  the  hcmdwriting  of  Fanizzardi,  the 
Italian    military,  attachi  whose    genuine    letter 

alluding  to  ce  canaille  de  D was  in  the  secret 

dossier, 

3.  He  provided  the  ruled  paper  and  the  blue 
pencil.  But  Lemercier-Ficard,  a  disgraced  po- 
liceman, did  the  forging.  He  did  it  clumiulj 
enough,  constructing  a  series  of  alleged  letters  in 
which  Dreyfus  was  expressly  named  apparently 
by  the  person  who  had  referred  to  ee  canaiUe 
de  D This  he  did,  as  General  Gonse  de- 


clared at  Rennes,  to  have  <<  fresh  proof  against 
Dreyfus." 

4.  Then  having  provided  Henry  with  his 
forged  documents,  Lemercier-Picard  went  to 
Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  and  sold  to  him  the  in- 
formation of  what  had  been  done. 

5.  Henry,  being  now  supreme  at  the  intelli- 
gence department,  began  to  scheme  how  to  de- 
stroy not  only  Dreyfus,  but  Ficquart,  whose  post 
he  held. 

6.  Ficquart  had  proved  impervious  to  pressure. 
<«  If  you  tell  nobody,"  said  General  Gonse, 
<' nothing  will  be  known."  **  That  is  abomina- 
ble," answered  Ficquart ;  **  I  will  not  carry  this 
secret  with  me  to  the  grave." 

7.  So  it  was  resolved  to  hurry  him  to  his  grave 
before  he  could  disburden  himself  of  his  secret. 

8.  So  Ficquart  was  dispatched  on  a  mission 
along  the  most  exposed  frontier  of  Tunis — a 
mission  so  purposeless  and  so  perilous  that  the 
general  on  the  spot,  not  understanding  that 
Ficquart  was  sent  to  be  killed  like  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  further 
than  Gabes. 

9.  Murder  therefore  having  failed,  Henry  re- 
sorted once  more  to  forgery  in  order  to  manu- 
facture evidence  which  might  consign  Ficquart 
to  a  living  grave. 

10.  When  Henry  was  at  the  intelligence  de- 
partment the  art  of  destroying  reputations  by 
weaving  a  cunning  web  of  forged  letters  and 
telegrams  of  French  officers  became  almost  the 
only  art  of  war  in  favor  at  the  French  War 
Office. 

11.  Henry  opened  Ficquart's  letters  in  his 
absence,  and  one  day  came  upon  a  playful  mis- 
sive written  by  the  secretary  of  an  old  lady  whose 
salon  Ficquart  visited.  In  this  there  was  an 
allusion  to  an  officer,  also  b,  habituS  of  the  salon, 
as  Le  Demi'DieUf  and  to  Ficquart  himself  as  Le 
Bon  Dieu, 

12.  This  letter  Henry  copied  before  sending 
to  Ficquart.  Not  understanding  it,  but  feeling 
that  anything  mysterious  may  easily  be  made 
mischievous,  he  forged  a  bogus  telegram  to 
Ficquart,  which  was  intended  to  graft  a  sug- 
gestion of  treason  upon  the  allusion  to  the  Demi- 
Dieu, 

13.  This  telegram,  which  when  it  was  written 
was  never  sent,  was  added  to  the  mass  of  for- 
geries with  which  Henry  filled  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  War  Office,  where  the  secret  dossiers  were 
kept,  and  ran  thus:  <<  Your  abrupt  departure  has 
filled  U8  with  dismay.  Your  work  is  compro- 
mised. Speak,  and  the  Demi'Dieu  will  act. 
Spbranza.     December  15,  1896." 

14.  Now  <<Speranza"  was  a  pseudonym  of 
Du  Faty  de  Clam. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 8CHEUREU-KE8TNER. 

1.  In  May,  1897,  Colonel  Picquart  having 
written  to  Ileniy  complaining  of  tlie  mystery 
made  about  his  departure  and  tlie  lies  tohl  to 
conceal  it,  received  a  letter  from  the  ft)rger 
accusing  him  of  making  mysteries  and  of  mis- 
conduct while  in  of^lC(^ 

2.  It  was  intende<l  t(^  he  the  opening  of  the 
attack  upon  Picquart.  Hut  as  will  he  sim'u  it 
opened  a  door  through  which  revision  was  se- 
cured for  Drevfus. 

3.  Now  as  this  allegeil  misconduct  consisted 
in  the  action  which  he  had  taken  to  unearth  the 
treason  of  Esterhazy,  Picquart  felt  that  the  toils 
of  the  conspirators  were  now  heing  thrown  around 
him.  He  came  to  Paris  to  consult  his  lawver, 
Leblois,  with  whom  he  left  copies  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  (Jronse  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  bordereau,  and  then  returned  to  Tunis. 

4.  About  this  time  the  vice-president  of  the 
Senate  was  a  just  man,  an  Alsatian,  Scheurer- 
Kestner  by  name,  who  had  long  been  ill  at  ease 
about  the  fate  of  Dreyfus. 

5.  To  him  went  Le))lois,  the  lawyer,  carrying 
with  him  Picquart's  correspondence  with  (ieneral 
Gonse,  which  showed  that  the  htmicreau  was 
written  not  by  Dreyfus,  but  by  Esterhazy,  and 
that  General  Gonse  himself  at  that  time  consid- 
ered revision  possible. 

G.  Scheurer-Kestner  no  sooner  read  this  cor- 
respondence than  his  mind  was  mavie  up.  lie  saw 
that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  and  at  once  set  about 
endeavoring  to  save  him. 

7.  As  vice-president  of  the  Senate  he  saw  M. 
Meline,  prime  minister  of  France,  and  implored 
him  to  see  that  justice  was  done. 

8.  But  M.  Meline  hardened  his  heart  and  would 
not  let  Dreyfus  go. 

9.  At  that  time  General  Billot,  who  was  myi- 
ister  of  war,  had  been  for  twenty -five  years  a 
close  friend  of  Scheurer-Kestner.  To  him  there- 
fore the  old  man  went,  saying  :  **  Surely  my  old 
friend  will  hear  me." 

10.  But  although  Scheurer-Kestner  implored 
General  Billot  almost  on  his  knees  to  look  into 
tlie  matter,  to  make  a  personal  inquiry,  to  read 
the  clossiiTs  and  the  Gonse- Picquart  correspond- 
ence himself,  the  heart  of  General  Billot  was  even 
as  the  heart  of  M.  Meline. 

11.  ^*  Prove  to  me  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty," 
said  Scheurer-Kestner,  ''and  1  will  proclaim  it 
on  the  housetops."  "He  is  guilty,"  said  the 
general.  *' Prove  it  to  me,"  Scheurer-Kest- 
ner replied.  And  General  Billot  said  :  '*  1  can- 
not." 

1*2.  But  instead  of  making  inquiries  General 
Billot  no  sooner  bade  his  old  friend  farewell 
than  he  turned  upon  Scheurer-Kestner  a  deluge 


of  insults  and  abuse  in  the  organs  of  the  War 
OflBce. 

13.  So  the  appeal  to  the  government  of  France 
and  to  General  Billot,  minister  of  war,  had 
failed,  and  the  tiuKi  for  the  appeal  to  the  nation 
was  nigh  at  hand. 

14.  As  his  n^ply  to  the  abuse  showered  upon 
him  in  the  press,  Scheurer-Kestner  wrote  to  the 
Mill  in  :  "I  am  convinced  of  Dreyfus'  innocence, 
antl  more  than  ever  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  his 
rehabilitation." 

CHAPTKIi    VII. ESTERHAZY. 

1.  It  was  in  Septemb(;r,  1897,  that  Scheurer- 
Kestner  saw  (jreneral  Billot,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  M.  de  Castro,  the  stock  broker  of 
Esterhazy,  was  startled  by  discovering  the  iden- 
tity of  the  writing  of  the  bordereau  with  the 
handwriting  of  his  client. 

2.  On  November  7,  1897,  M.  de  Castro  took 
Esterhazy 's  letter  to  Scheurer-Kestner,  which 
confirmed  him  more  and  more  in  the  conviction 
that  Esterhazy  was  the  man. 

3.  When  news  of  this  double  identification 
reached  M.  Mathieu  Dreyfus  he  hastened  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world.  On  November  15,  1897, 
he  wrote  to  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Billot  naming  Esterhazy  as  the  author  of  the 
bordereau^  and  challenging  him  to  prosecute  the 
real  traitor. 

4.  As  matters  were  now  becoming  warm, 
Colonel  Schwarzkoppen,  whose  <*  man"  was  now 
publicly  identified,  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit 
Paris  and  return  to  Berlin. 

5.  The  publication  of  Dreyfus'  letter  was  the 
signal  for  action  all  along  the  line.  Ferocious 
denunciations  against  the  Jews  and  all  who  sup- 
ported Dreyfus  filled  the  papei-s  which  the  French 
masses  read,  and  it  became  an  article  of  faith 
that  the  Jews  had  formed  a  svndicate  with  mil- 
lions  at  its  back  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
the  press  and  liberating  the  traitor. 

6.  That  was  one  response  to  the  accusations 
of  Esterhazy  ;  but  as  it  was  insuflScient,  the  for- 
gery factory  at  the  War  OflBce  became  busier 
than  ever. 

CHAPTER    VIII. THE    STRANGLING    OP    FORQEB 

NO.     1. 

1,  Picquart,  the  man  who  had  begun  every- 
thing, was  still  at  large.  To  draw  the  toils 
more  tightly  round  him  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  with 
the  aid  of  Esterhazy,  manufactured  two  bogus 
telegrams,  which  were  written  so  as  to  imply 
treason. 

2.  One  dated  November  10  ran  thus  :  <*  Stop 
Bon  Dieu.  All  is  discovered.  Affair  very  seri- 
ous.    Spebanza.  ''     The  other  was  thus  worded : 
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*  *  They  have  proof  that  the  hleu  was  fabricated 
by  Georges.     Blanche." 

3.  Picquart's  name  in  one  of  the  telegrams 
was  spelled  as  Esterhazy  spelled  it,  without  the 
*<  c,"  and  as  no  one  knew  of  the  petit  hleu  but 
Esterhazy  and  the  War  OflBce,  Picquart  recog- 
nized the  source  of  the  forgeries  and  returned  to 
Paris  to  expose  the  fraud. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
and  Esterhazy  were  sending  these  bogus  tele- 
grams to  Picquart,  General  de  Boisdeffre  sent 
one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  communicate  to  M. 
Rochefort  that  the  secret  dossier  contained  seven 
letters  written  by  Dreyfus  to  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm,  and  one,  the  contents  of  which  he  dis- 
closed, by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  to  Dreyfus. 
All  this  duly  appeared  in  H Intransigeant  on 
December  13. 

5.  Now  all  these  letters  were  forgeries,  nor 
has  any  one  ventured  to  produce  them  in  any  of 
the  trials  which  have  taken  place. 

6.  On  the  same  day  that  this  lie  about  the 
Emperor  appeared  Lemercier-Picard  forged  a 
bogus  letter  signed  *<  Otto,"  which  was  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  Esterhazy 's  mistress,  com- 
plaining of  her  <<  exigence  "  and  stating  that  she 
had  not  handed  over  all  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  bordereau. 

7.  This  he  took  to  M.  Reinach,  a  friend  of 
Dreyfus,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  buy  it  for 
use  as  evidence  against  Esterhazy,  who  would 
then  be  vindicated  by  an  exposure  of  the  forgery. 

8.  But  M.  Reinach  refused  to  fall  into  the 
trap.  Then  Picard,  not  caring  to  make  any 
money  over  the  venture,  photographed  the  letter, 
and  forging  Reinach's  writing,  wrote  **  CopU^^ 
on  it  in  the  comer,  and  then,  carried  it  off  to  M. 
Rochefort,  swearing  that  Reinach  had  paid  him 
10,000  francs  to  forge  this  document  as  evidence 
against  Esteihazy. 

9.  M.  Rochefort  bought  the  forgery  and  pub- 
lished it  with  many  comments  in  the  Intransi- 
geant  For  this,  however,  he  was  prosecuted  by 
M.  Reinach,  who  exposed  the  whole  fraud  and 
had  M.  Rochefort  sent  to  jail. 

10.  But  when  a  conspirator  takes  to  cheating 
his  fellow -conspirators  he  goes  too  far.  With 
this  exposure^it  was  felt  the  career  of  Lemercier- 
Picard  should  close.  So  he  was  found  strangled 
one  morning  in  his  own  apartment. 

CHAPTER  IX. *<NOT  THIS  MAN,  BUT  BAKABBAS  !" 

1.  When  in  October  Esterhazy  learned  that 
his  share  in  the  bordereau  was  discovered,  he 
went  to  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen,  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  so  many  secret  documents. 

2.  And  he  said  unto  him,  revolver  in  hand  : 
<*  I  will  kill  either  you  or  myself  unless  you  will 


go  to  Madame  Dreyfus  and  declare  that  you  have 
dealt  with  her  husband  and  not  with  me — Ester- 
hazy." 

3.  Esterhazy  was  livid,  haggard,  and  in  abject 
terror.  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  refused  his  re- 
quest, but  promised  not  to  betray  him. 

4.  Esterhazy  then  wrote  a  letter  to  himself 
signed  '*  Speranza,"  which  purported  to  be  from 
a  non-existent  mistress  of  Colonel  Picquart's,  who 
professed  a  great  desire  to  save  Esterhazy  from  a 
conspiracy  to  ruin  him  by  a  gang  of  whom 
Picquart  was  the  chief.  This  letter  was  prompt- 
ly deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  War  OflSce. 

5.  When  the  prospect  of  trouble  arose  over  the 
bordereau  Esterhazy  threatened  to  expose  Du 
Paty  de  Clam,  who  had  written  him  compromis- 
ing letters,  unless  he  secured  his  acquittal. 

6.  Under  this  threat  of  the  blackmailer  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  abstracted  from  the  secret  dos- 
sier the    document  referring  to  '  *  ce  canaille  de 

D ,"  instructing  him  to  return  it  to  the  War 

OflBce,  pretending  that  it  was  given  him  by  an 
unknown  woman. 

7.  This  was  done.  Du  Paty  promptly  invented 
the  story  that  this  document  had  been  abstracted 
from  the  dossier  by  Picquart,  whose  mistress, 
having  compassion  on  Esterhazy,  abstracted  it  in 
her  turn  and  handed  it  over  to  Esterhazy. 

8.  A  telegram  was  therefore  sent  from  the 
War  Office  to  Picquart  in  Tunis  asking  him  if  he 
had  not  allowed  a  secret  document  to  be  stolen 
from  him  by  a  woman. 

9.  Picquart  having  denied  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  evidence  in  support  of  the 
story.  Esterhazy  invented  an  elaborate  story  of 
how  he  received  the  document  from  a  veiled  Lady 
on  Alexander  III.  Bridge,  and  to  support  it  got 
his  young  cousin  to  write  out  at  his  dictation  two 
imaginary  letters  from  this  imaginary  female 
making  the  appointment. 

10.  In  order  to  explain  the  identity  of  his 
handwriting  with  that  of  the  bordereau,  he  in- 
vented the  theory  that  Dreyfus  had  traced  the 
bordereau  from  Esterhazy's  writing,  and  in  order 
to  support  this  hypothesis,  he  invented  a  romance 
to  explain  how  Dreyfus  might  possibly  have 
obtained  some  of  his  MSS. 

11.  As  for  the  petit  bleu  found  in  the  German 
embassy,  with  its  damning  evidence  of  Ester- 
hazy's communications  with  the  Germans,  the 
forgers  at  the  War  Office  promptly  explained  it 
away  as  a  forgery  of  Colonel  Picquart's. 

12.  A  judicial  inquiry  into  the  charge  against 
Esterhazy  was  ordered  by  his  confederates  for 
the  express  purpose  of  springing  the  charge  of 
forgery  (and  purloining  secret  documents)  on 
Colonel  Picquart. 

13.  The  plot  was  carried  through.     Esterhazy 
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was  triumphantly  and  unanimously  whitewashed. 
Colonel  Picquart  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
jail. 

14.  ''Not  this  man,  Imt  Bara])bas !  "  The 
gentile  after  nineteen  centuries  had  repeated  the 
crime  of  tlie  Jew. 


CHAPTER    X. M.     ZOLA's    * '  j'aCCUSE. 


n 


1.  But  the  affaire  Droyfus  would  not  *'  down." 
The  apotheosis  of  EstcM'lia/y  and  the  arrest  of 
Piccjuart  was  followed  by  tli(»  })ul)lication  of  the 
.scathing  impeachment  of  tlii^  War  Office  and  its 
myrmidons,  whicli  AI.  Zola  published  in  the 
A  urore. 

2.  M.  Zola's  position  and  the  tremendous 
energy  of  his  onslaught  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  order  his  prosecution,  by  wliich  means 
the  affaire  was  at  last  brought  b(»fore  a  court  of 
law. 

3.  The  prosecution  was,  however,  limited  to 
the  single  passage  in  the  letter  of  accusation  in 
wliich  M.  Zola  declared  Ksterhazy  had  been 
acquitted  by  ord(»r.  All  referencre  to  the  case  of 
Dreyfus  was  ruled  out  as  belonging  to  une  chose 
ju(jee. 

4.  Picquart  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  a 
secret  court  of  communicating  (Jonse's  letters  to 
his  lawyer.  lie  was  sentenced  to  dismissal  from 
the  army. 

5.  When  M.  Zola  was  tried  General  de  Pel- 
lieux  appealed  to  the  jury  to  save  their  sons  in 
the  army  from  the  butchery  which  would  follow 
if  the  prestige  of  these  generals  was  impaired, 
and  General  de  Boisdeffre  threatened  the  retire- 
ment of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  if  M.  Zola  was 
acquitted. 

6.  To  extort  a  verdict  M.  de  Pellieux  produced 
the  dispatch  which  L(inu»rcier-Picard  had  forged 
at  the  dictation  of  Henry,  in  which  a  foreign 
military  attache  was  made  to  avow  his  determina- 
tion to  denv  his  relations  with  this  Jew  Drevfus. 

7.  All  cross-examination  on  this  document 
was  forbiriden,  M.  Zola  was  condemned,  and  M. 
Meline's  speech  threatening  sjH^cial  legislation  to 
suppre^^s  the  agitation  in  favor  of  Dreyfus  was 
placarded  by  vote  of  the  Chamber  in  every  com- 
mune in  France. 

8.  M.  Zola,  however,  appealed  to  the  Court 
ot'  Cassation,  which  on  April  2,  189S,  quashed 
the  verdict  on  the  ground  of  technical  illegality. 
A  new  trial  was  ordered,  but  M.  Zola  allowed 
ju<lgment  to  go  l)y  default,  left  the  country,  and 
remained  for  some  months  in  England. 

(CHAPTER    XI. THE    THROAT-CUTTING  OF    FORGER 

NO.   2. 

1.  Militarism  had  apparently  triumphed  over 
justice.     To   fill   up  the  cup  of  iniquity  to  the 


orim  it  was  necessary  that  the  newly  elected 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  the  government  at 
its  head,  should  indorse  the  verdict. 

2.  On  July  7,  181)8,  M.  Cavaignac,  minister 
of  war,  declanMl  that  Dreyfus  had  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  pro- 
duced the  forged  disi)atch  written  l)y  Picard  at 
Henry's  dictation,  in  which  Dreyfus  was  named 
as  the  traitor. 

3.  Amid  enthusiastic  applause  572  deputies 
against  2  voted  that  M.  Cavaignac's  s])eech  with 
the  lie  about  the  confession  and  the  forged  dis- 
patch should  be  placarded  in  all  the  30,000  com- 
munes of  France. 

4.  Colonel  Picquart  wrote  a  hotter  pointing  out 
that  the  dispatch  was  a  forgery,  and  as  a  reply 
he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  showing  Gen- 
eral Gonse's  letters  to  his  lawver,  for  which  he 
had  already  been  dismij^sed  from  the  arm  v. 

5.  But  now  the  sluggish  consciences  of  the 
German  and  Italian  attaches  who  had  purchased 
the  secret  documents  were  roused.  Panizzardi, 
the  Italian,  published  through  Count  Cassela 
the  story  of  Esterhazy's  guilt.  The  German  and 
Italian  governments  informed  Cavaignac  that  the 
famous  dispatch  which  had  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  M.  Zola  and  the  triumph  in  the 
Chamber  was  forged  by  Picard  at  the  instance  of 
Henry. 

6.  Cavaignac  therefore  subjected  Henry  to  a 
cross-examination.  Twelve  times  Henry  solemnly 
swore  lie  had  not  forged  the  dispatch,  but  at  the 
end  he  admitted  his  guilt  and  confessed  the  for- 
gery. He  had  <'done  it  under  orders  for  the 
good  of  the  army." 

7.  Henry  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in 
Mount  Valerien,  exclaiming:  "My  conscience 
reproaches  me  with  nothing.  What  I  did  I  am 
ready  to  do  again.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  of  the  army." 

8.  Next  day,  after  a  long  interview  with  an 
unknown  officer,  Henry  was  found  dead  in  his 
cell,  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Whether  he 
was  suicided  by  order  <*for  the  good  of  the 
army  "  or  whether  he  was  murdered  is  a  question 
not  yet  decided. 

9.  Henry  was  glorified  by  the  press  as  a 
martyr.  His  forgery  was  merely  "deceiving 
for  the  public  good."  And  £6,000  was  raised 
as  a  public  subscription  for  a  public  memorial  to 
the  convicted  forger. 

CHAPTER    XII. REVISION    AT    LAST. 

1.  Henry's  confession  and  Henry's  death  cre- 
ated a  profound  impression.  Cavaignac  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Zurlinden.  Gen- 
eral Boisdeffre  also  resigned. 

2.  M.  Brisson,  then  prime  minister,  decided 
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upon  revision  ;  but  the  War  OflBce  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  balked  of  its  prey. 

3.  It  was  decided  to  prosecute  Colonel  Pic- 
quart  for  forging  the  petit  bleu.  He  was  im- 
mured au  secret  in  a  military  dungeon,  from 
which  even  his  counsel  were  excluded. 

4.  Before  his  disappearance,  as  he  left  the 
court  he  said  :  *'  I  would  have  people  know,  if 
there  is  found  in  my  cell  the  rope  of  Lemercier- 
Picard  or  the  razor  of  Henry,  that  I  have  been 
assassinated — for  a  man  like  myself  cannot  for 
an  instant  think  of  suicide.  1  shall  face  this 
accusation  erect  and  fearless  and  with  the  same 
serenity  with  which  1  have  ever  met  my  ac- 
cusers." 

5.  Esterhazy  meanwhile  having  been  removed 
from  the  army,  together  with  Du  Paty  de  Clam, 
left  France,  and  when  in  England  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  himself  and  no  other  wrote  the 
hordei'eau. 

6.  In  September,  M.  Brisson  having  decided 
to  send  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Gen- 
eral Zurlinden  resigned  ;  and  on  September  26, 
1898,  the  Supreme  Court  began  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter. 

7.  After  prolonged  inquiry  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  Esterhazy  wrote  the  bordereau j  and 
that  this  constituted  a  new  fact  sufficiently  grave 
to  justify  revision,  which  meant  a  new  trial  of 
tlie  whole  case. 

8.  Dreyfus  was  brought  from  Devil's  Island 
and  placed  for  trial,  not  with  closed  doors,  be- 
fore seven  officers  sitting  as  a  court-martial  at 
Kennes.  The  trial  began  on  August  6  and  con- 
cluded its  sittings  on  September  9. 

9.  Five  ex-ministers  of  war  attended  to  de- 
clare their  unshaken  belief  that  Dreyfus  was 
guilty,  and  four  other  generals,  chiefs  of  the 
army,  swore  the  same  thing.  Of  evidence  in 
the  English  sense  there  has  been  none. 

10.  General  Mercier  put  in  with  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  a  dispatch  alleged  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Colonel  Schneider,  the  Austrian  military 
attache^  affirming  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  This 
also  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery. 

11.  Du  Patv  de  Clam  avoided  the  witness-box 
by  pleading  illness.  He,  however,  communi- 
cated through  General  Mercier  to  General  Cha- 
noine  a  document  about  the  Panizzardi  telegram 
of  1894,  so  full  of  inaccuracies  that  General 
Chanoine  would  not  use  it. 

12.  A  witness  deposed  that  he  heard  Colonel 
Henry  say  to  M.  Bertulus  the  day  before  his 
tliroat  was  cut:  <<  Don't  insist,  1  beg  of  you. 
A  bove  all  we  must  save  the  honor  of  the  army. 
Leave  me  Esterhazy  and  let  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
blow  out  his  brains." 

13.  *  *  A  bove  all  the  honor  qI  the  army. ' '     Was 


there  ever  a  case  in  which  '  *  honor  rooted  in  dis- 
honor stood  "  ? 

CHAPTER     XIII. THE    SECOND    CONDEMNATION. 

1.  Before  the  court-martial  at  Rennes,  dav 
after  day,  there  appeared  many  generals,  chiefs 
of  the  army,  five  of  whom  had  been  ministers  of 
war,  and  they  swore  with  one  consent  that  Drey- 
fus the  Jew  was  guilty  of  treason. 

2.  They  knew  it,  they  said,  on  their  honor 
and  their  conscience,  but  when  they  were  asked 
for  proof  they  had  none  to  give. 

3.  In  the  place  of  proofs  they  made  myste- 
rious references  to  evidence  contained  in  secret 
dossiers  kept  in  the  War  Office,  which  proved  the 
guilt  of  the  Jew  whom  a  court-martial  had  con- 
demned. 

4.  But  lo  !  when  the  secret  dossier  was  pro- 
duced in  court  there  was  nothing  found  therein 
but  rumors  and  forgeries  and  the  inconsequent 
gossip  of  idle  tale-bearers. 

5.  Then  said  General  Mercier  to  the  judges  : 
*'  Choose  between  us — him  or  me  !  " 

6.  And  outside  the  scribes  who  wrote  every 
day  in  the  sight  of  millions  of  Frenchmen  all 
that  came  into  their  heads  to  say  of  hatred  and 
abuse  cried  :  *^  Choose  between  the  Jew  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  1  Death  to  the  traitor ! 
Death  !  " 

7.  Now  the  judges  of  the  court  at  Rennes 
were  not  men  of  law,  but  men  of  the  sword. 
Neither  did  they  understand  the  nature  of  evi- 
dence nor  the  first  principle  of  justice — that  a  man 
must  be  considered  innocent  until  he  has  proved 
himself  guilty. 

8.  Each  of  the  seven,  from  his  youth  up,  had 
been  taught  that  for  a  soldier  obedience  to  his 
superior  officers  is  the  sum  of  all  morality,  and 
each  of  the  seven  lived  and  moved  in  a  world  of 
soldiers  whose  success  in  life  depended  upon 
their  absolute  submission  to  their  chiefs. 

9.  And  they  said  one  to  another  :  '  *  Let  this 
Jew  now  prove  his  innocence  of  the  matter  where- 
of he  is  accused  1  " 

10.  But  Master  Labori  and  Master  Demange, 
who  were  the  counselors  of  Dreyfus  the  Jew, 
cried  :  <'  Not  so.  To  prove  a  negative  can  be  re- 
quired of  no  man.     Prove  ye  that  he  is  guilty." 

11.  And  they  could  not. 

12.  When  the  trial  was  drawing  to  a  close  the 
counselors  of  Dreyfus  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Italy,  whose  agents  had 
by  guile  possessed  themselves  of  the  secret  docu- 
ments sent  them  by  Esterhazy,  to  allow  these 
agents  to  testify  as  to  the  man  from  whom  they 
procured  them. 

13.  And  permission  was  given  if  the  evidence  of 
these  agents  could  be  taken  at  Berlin  and  at  Rome. 
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14.  But  Colonel  Jouaust,  who  presided  over 
the  court-martial,  refused  to  send  for  their  evi- 
dence, and  the  scribes  of  tlie  popular  press 
applauded  his  refusal,  for,  they  said,  ''Tbe 
foreigners  would  swear  falsely  to  get  their 
man  off." 

15.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  of  the  witnesses 
who  could  give  direct  evidence  as  to  the  question 
before  the  court  the  two  most  important  were 
not  permitted  to  testify,  while  of  the  others 
Esterhazy  was  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  health 
and  Colonel  Paty  du  (Jlam  was  in  bed  and  could 
not  be  cross-examined. 

16.  The  witnesses  for  Dreyfus  proved  that 
Esterhazy  had  written  the  hordereau  and  that  he 
had  confessed  that  he  had  written  it.  They 
proved  that  p]sterhazy  was  at  the  maneuvers, 
whereas  Drevfus  was  not.  And  thev  showed 
that  the  blunders  in  the  bordereau,  both  in  French 
and  in  military  matters,  were  Esterhazy's. 

17.  They  proved  that  other  evidence  there 
was  none  against  Dreyfus  ;  that  without  excep- 
tion every  document  produced  to  prove  his  guilt 
was  a  forgery  ;  and  that  those  who  had  conspired 
against  this  innocent  man  were  either  killed — 
like  Picard  and  Henry,  or  absent — like  P^sterhazy 
and  Paty  du  Clam. 

18.  And  all  the  while  in  court,  whenever  op- 
portunity offered,  and  sometimes  when  it  did 
not,  Alfred  Dreyfus  ceased  not  to  declare  with  a 
loud  and  pitiful  voice  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
great  transgression  laid  to  his  cliarge. 

19.  But  all  these  things  availed  not  to  break 
down  the  conviction  of  the  officer  judges  that 
they  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  generals  and 
condemn  the  man  whom  the  court-martial  of 
1894  had  already  xionvicted. 

20.  So  Dreyfus  the  Jew,  against  whom  no 
evidence  was  to  be  had,  was  declared  a  second 
time  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  five  of  his 
judges  being  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other. 

21.  For  it  seemed  to  them  better  that  one 
man,  being  a  Jew,  should  perish  rather  than  that 
the  discipline  of  the  army  should  be  impaired. 

CHAPTER    XIV. THE    SENTENCE. 

1.  The  sentence  passed  upon  Dreyfus  the  Jew 
was  that  he  should  be  confined  in  a  military  fort- 
ress in  France  for  ten  years. 

2.  But  his  judges,  being  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  victim  whom  they  sacrificed  to 
the  *Mionor  of  the  army,"  prayed  that  he  might 
])e  spared  the  ignominy  of  degradation. 

3.  For  they  said  in  his  case  there  are  ''ex- 
tenuating circumstances." 

4.  Hut  the  circumstances  that  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  a  traitor  were  absent.  Nor  could  any  of 
his  judges  mention  so  much  as  one. 


5.  Only  the  circumstance  that  Dreyfus  was 
innocent  and  not  guilty  was  known  unto  them, 
but  this  they  could  not  admit. 

G.  Then  Dreyfus  appealed  from  this  unjust 
sentence  of  a  court  prejudiced  and  subservient 
to  the  word  of  command  of  his  accusers. 

7.  So  the  chose  jufjee,  which  has  become  the 
chose  prejugee^  is  still  awaiting  a  final  dcjcision. 

8.  But  in  all  the  countries  round  about  a  gi'eat 
clamor  arose,  men  everywhere  proclaiming  that 
France  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  justice  and  that 
an  innocent  man  had  been  sacrificed.  And  they 
cursed  France  in  their  wrath. 

9.  But  in  the  end  it  made  for  peace.  For  the 
injustice  done  to  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian  who  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Al- 
sace, weaned  the  Alsatians  from  their  love  for 
France  and  reconciled  them  to  their  German 
conquerors. 

10.  And  all  men  evervwhere  befi:an  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  consequences  of  mili- 
tarism and  the  results  of  sacrificing  the  welfare  of 
a  nation  to  the  pursuit  of  revenge. 

The  judges  at  Rennes  were  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. Their  verdict  was  obviously  a  compromise 
between  their  sense  of  duty  as  soldiers  and  their 
sense  of  justice  as  men.  It  is  probably  not  ^in 
unfair  observation  that  in  the  French  army  the 
soldier  is  to  the  citizen  as  5  is  to  2.  To  acquit 
Dreyfus  would  have  been  to  admit  that  a  court- 
martial  could  have  blundered.  Such  an  admis- 
sion would,  said  General  Billot,  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  discipline  of  the  army.  For  in  order  to 
justify  the  tremendous  severity  of  military  dis- 
cipline it  is  essential  that  in  the  ranks  there  shall 
be  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  any  decision  of 
its  chiefs.  Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  dogma 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  epaulet. 

The  outburst  of  indignation  against  France 
which  followed  the  sentence  was  natural  but 
unreasoning.  All  tlie  world  is  a  theater,  and 
the  spectators  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  ap- 
plaud and  to  hiss.  But  considering  that  all  this 
tro^lble  has  come  upon  France  because  of  a  race 
prejudice  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty  because 
of  the  chose  jurjee  of  Herod  and  Pilate's  judg- 
ment seats  would  be  just  a  little  too  absurd  to 
foment  another  race  prejudice,  this  time  against 
France,  because  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  at 
Rennes.  The  prayer  of  the  Great  Victim,  • '  Fa- 
tlier,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  may  be  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  French 
of  to-day  as  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  un -Christian  than  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  a  nation  because  of  the  injustice  of  a 
court-martial. 


THE   PHEBE   HEARST  ARCHITECTURAL   COMPE- 
TITION  FOR  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY  H.  S.  ALLEN. 


A 


RECENT  event  in  California  has  centered 
upon  our  great  Pacific  commonwealth  the 
eyea  of  the  world  of  education  and  of  art.  This 
occurrence  is  the  final  judgment  in  the  interna- 
tional competition  for  the  Fhebe  Hearst  archi- 
tectural plan  of  the  University  of  California. 

Phebe  A.  Hearst,  through  a  jury  of  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  France,  England,  Germany,; 
and  America,  has  provided  plans  for  tliat  uni-' 
vei-sity's  material  home  on  a  scale  so  imposing,.' 
so  serioiia,  and  so  noble  that  upon  our  Westerij 
sliore  will  apring  the  grandest  tribute  yet  dedi^ 
cated  to  learning  and  to  art. 

The  idea  is  mainly  unlike  thaL  which  realized 


those  wonderful  creations  forming  the  "White 
City"  ensemble  at  Chicago  in  1893  in  that  this 
pile  is  to  be  permanent — a  wise  and  beautiful 
provision  for  the  youth  of  generations  far  down 
into  the  centuries  which  are  to  be. 

A    BEAUTEOrs  SITE. 

Berkeley,  the  seat  of  an  institution  wbich 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
great  American  universities,  has  perhaps  the 
most  glorious  and  beauteous  site  of  any  educa- 
tional institution.  It  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  its  glorious 
Golden  Gate,  bathed  in  the  flood  of  burning  fire 
at  each  setting  o£  the  sun,  and  presents  a  pros- 
pect ot  tlie  vast  Pacific  as  far  out  as  the  Faral- 
loiies.  The  Berkeley  hills  rise  in  gentle  undu- 
lations almost  from  the  water's  edge.  Within 
the  grounds  are  groves  of  noUe  oaks,  and  grace- 
fully winding  their  way  among  these  are  two 
creeks  wbich  form  part  of  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  grounds.  It  is  such 
a  site,  with  its  superb  outlook  over  fair  waters 
and  as  fair  a  surrounding  country,  with  the 
bold  yet  graceful  lines  of  its  hills,  and  with  its 
evergreen  groves,  that  the  artisU  of  the  world 
were  called  upon  to  glorify  and  to  make  famous 
by  putting  upon  it  architectural  monuments 
that  will  further  enhance  its  great  beauties. 

SKETCH    OF   ITS    HISTOBY. 

The  University  of  California  was  founded 
under  the  agriciiltural  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  in  1862.  It  received  a 
large  grant  of  land  and  subsidies,  and  still  re- 
ceives in  addition  a  yearly  income  from  the 
United  Stales,  The  charter  of  the  university 
was  granted  to  it  by  the  State  of  California  in 
1668,  and  a  part  of  its  income  is  received  from  a 
tax  ot  two  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State,  which  income, 
of  course,  is  constantly  increasing  in  amount. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  university  ha? 
both  a  national  and  State  character.  Its  present 
resources  are  valued  at  about  (9,000,000,  and  in 
addition  to  the  income  from  part  of  tJiat  resource 
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(Who  suggested  the 


it  lias  a  yearly  incorneof  alxmt  ^40, 000  from  the 
United  States  and  about  *250,000  from  the 
State  tax.  The  university  has  had  a  wonderful 
growth  in  tlie  past  six  yoars.  trebling  its  number 
of  students,  so  that  it  has  now  enrolled  over 
2,500,  and  will  probably  have  in  ten  years  over 
5,000,  which  is  the  number  for  whidi  the  archi- 
tectural plan  is  [:alctilated. 


This  elaborate  project  was  first  conceived  by 
Mr.  B.  K,  Maybeck,  a  man  whose  suggestioDS 
and  works  are  all  stamped  with  i-emarkable  indi- 
viduality. He  is  a  man  of  artistic  and  imaginative 
gonius,  and  the  present  unharmonious  masses 
til  lew  discord  into  his  very  soul.  It  was  not  until 
llie  ay)iioinIment  in  November,  18!)."),  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  liiiinstein,  a  prominent  lawj-or  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  member  of  the  first  grndualing  class  of 
ilic  university,  to  the  regency,  that  Mr.  Maylw^ck 
was  enabled  to  give  t'.xprcssion  to  his  idealistic 
fi'dings.  TJ[)on  his  iijipointment  Mr.  Reinstein 
BKked  tlm  regents,  faculty,  and  alumni  for  sug- 
gesliims  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  university, 
and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Maybeck,  instructor  in 
architoc-tiiral  drawing  at  the  time,  was  aSorJed 
the  ehuutx-  of  making  the  suggestion  that  has 
resulted  in  this  vast,  undertaking.     The  regents 


unanimously  passed  a  resolution  on  May  12, 
isyu,  authorizing  the  preparation  of  a  programme 
for  a  universal  competition  for  the  obtainment  of 
an  ideal  permanent  plan.  Mr.  Ileinstein's  ener- 
gies were  so  well  repaid  that  within  a  ft!W  months 
|;4,000,000  was  pledged  by  philanthropists  eager 
to  further  the  erection  of  such  monuments  to 
education  and  art. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of.  the  resolution 
Mrs.  I'hebe  A.  Hearst,  tlio  widow  of  the  late 
Senator  (Jeorgo  R.  Hearst,  a  lady  noted  for  her 
generosity  and  deep  appreciation  of  art  and  a 
great  benefactress  of  the  university  as  well, 
offered  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  competition 
and  to  erect  two  buildings  of  tlie  accepted  de- 
sign, one  as  a  memorial  to  her  husliand.  Her 
proffered  aid  was  willingly  accepted,  and  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  this  cmimurs  was  given  the 
name  it  bears. 

As  trustees  for  this  architectural  plan  Mrs. 
Hearst  appointed  Regent  J.  R.  Reinstein  (chair- 
man), the  governor  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
William  Carey  Jones,  professor  of  jurisprudence 
of  the  University  of  California,  thua  having  rep- 
resented in  this  body  the  State,  the  regents,  and 
the  faculty  of  the  university. 

About  $200,000  has  already  been  expended  in 
the  obtainment  of  the  final  plan,  and  securities  to 
the  amount  of  tlOO,000  have  been  deposited  by 
the  trustees  with  the  London,  Paris  and  Ameri- 
can Bank,  Limiteii,  at  San  Francisco,  as  a  fund 
to  guarantee  the  performance  by  the  trustees  of 
all  promises  contained  in  the  programme  for  the 
international  competition. 

THE    PLANS   FOK    THE   COUPETITION. 

Sets  of  photographs,  topographical  reaps,  and 
plaster  models  of  the  grounds  showing  their 
boundaries  and  situation  with  respect  to  the  sur- 
routiding  country,  together  with  copies  of  the 
programme  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
have  been  deposited  with  the  architectural  so- 
cieties throughout  the  world,  and  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  archilcctural  or  technical  association 
they  have  lieen  given  in  charge  of  tlie  State  or 
city  officials,  so  that  competitors  may  study  the 
gi-ounds  without  being  obliged  to  leave  their  re- 
spective homes.  No  ex[Mm8e  was  spared  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grand  scheme,  and  a  fair  test 
lias  been  given  lo  the  nmch-deliated  question 
among  arcliitects  of  the  practicability  of  a  uni- 


s  being  universal,  it  was  thought 
\  an  international  jury,  and  to  that 
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ebd  the  trustees  secured  four  of  the  world's 
greatest  architecta  to  serve  upon  this  jury,  They 
are  J.  L.  Tnacal,  ot  Paris,  France  ;  Paul  Wallot, 
of  Dresden,  Saxony  ;  R.  Norman  Shaw,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  London  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Cook,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  J.  B.  Reinslein,  of  San  Francisco, 
served  as  the  fifth  juror,  representing  the  regents 
of  the  university  md  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Jean  Louis  Pascal,  of  Paris,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  menibei's  of  his  profes- 
sion in  France.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  ^cnle  ties  Beaux 
Arts.  Hia  most  important  work  is  as  architect 
of  the  National  Library  of  France  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  ISordeaux. 

Paul  Wallot,  of  Berlin,  was  born  in  1842  and 
was  educated  at  the  Hanover  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  University  of  Giessen.  His  work 
adorns  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine  cities.  The 
greatest  monument  to  his  fame  is  the  Reichstag 
building,  one  of  the  (ineat  government  buildings 
in  the  world.  He  ia  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  Germany  and  of  many  other 
art  societies. 

Norman  Shaw,  of  Lon- 
don, stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  architects  nf 
England.  He  took  part  in 
the  preliminaries  and  first 
competition,  but  a  critical 
illnesa  necessitated  John 
Belchercoming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco aa  ills  representative  in 
the  final  one.  He  designed 
the  imposing  building  which 
houses  the  Institute  of  Char- 
ter Accountants.  The  guild- 
hall of  Cambridge  ia  also 
one  of  his  creations. 

Walter  Cook,  of  New 
York,  is  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  Archi- 
tects and  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Babb,  Cook  &  Wil- 
lard.  Among  the  buildings 
designed  by  this  firm  are 
the'De  Vinne  Press  build- 
ing, in  New  York,  the 
buildings  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  in 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Montreal,  and  the  home  of 
-Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
New  York,  now  in  progress. 
These  architects  have  also 
done  much  other  important 
work. 


ABSTRACT   OF   THE    PROaRAUUE. 

The  competition  was  double — that  is,  pre- 
liminary and  final.  The  preliminary  competition 
was  officially  opened  in  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  outside  of  Europe  on  January  1,  1898, 
and  in  Europe  on  January  15,  1898.  It  closed 
in  all  countries  on  July  1,  1898,  when  98  plans 
were  deposited  with  the  United  States  consul  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  where  the  jury  assembled  on 
September  30,  1898,  to  pass  its  judgment.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pascal  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lot vice-president.  The  jury  made  its  selections 
by  the  method  of  elimination.  On  the  first  elim- 
ination 44  were  retained  and  .'54  rejected.  Upon 
tiie  final  vote  4  plans  received  one  vote  each  and 
1 1  plans  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
jury  and  were  declared  the  choice  for  the  final 
eoneoitrs.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
eleven  authors  invited  for  the  second  eoncoitrt: 
Messrs.  Barbaud  et  Bauhain,  2  Boulevard  Henri 
IV.,  Paris;  Monsieur  E.  Benard,  29  Boulevard 
Pereire,  Paris  ;  Herr  Prof.  F.  Bluntschli,  4 
Stockgasse,    Zurich  ;     Messrs.    U.    Despradellea 
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and  SK'pIipn  Coilmaii,  G  Ik^at'ini  Street,  Doston, 
Mass.  ;  Ilorr  Rmlolf  Hii-k.  !){)  Josefsladter- 
strasse,  Vienna;  Mr.  J.  II.  Freeillan<ti;r,  124 
AVest  Tiveiitv-spcuml  Sim-I,  N'.^w  York  ■  ilM. 
G.  Ili-raml  el.  ^\^  C.  Eicljiunll.T,  3  line  rfoa 
Touniplli's,  Arrneil.  mui  IS  Rue  do  I'OiU-on. 
Paris:  Mosses.  Ilnward  &  Caulilwoll.  lU  and  12 
East  Twfntv-thinl  Stn-.-t,  New  York;  Mossrs. 
Howell.",  Stokos  &  I[ornli(.slel.  IG  Cfdar  Stieet. 
"Lirk;  Jloj^srs.  Li.nl,  Hewlett  k  Hull, 
eel,    New  Y..rk  ;    " 


Iti  Kast  Twcnty-lliii 
Whitnej-    W'jii  " 
York. 


mo     Fifth     Avenue,     Xc 


plans  reeeivirifr  ijn 
vote  were  niveii  b 
cessfiil  arcliitei-tB 
the  provision  for 
iinivei'i-ity  propert 
The  pi-oKrainrtu 

inonts'of  each  : 
I.— I.  'Dies 


except  tnu  took  advaiitafTO  of 
a  personul   iiispt'clion  of  the 

at  Herkehiy. 
cull:*  for  the  following  dctmrt- 

ftilly  as  possible  the  require- 


oHiees  for  tlir 

regents,  faeidties,    and  executive 

ofliees. 

2.   The  libr 

rv.      This  building  should  have  a. 

ca.pacLtv  of  T.H 

),000  vohnnes  and  should  be  built 

with    all    the 

aceoniniodations    of     a    modern 

l.uildinK. 

3.    A  niusei 

lu.      Provision  should  be  mndo  in 

tliis  division  f 

r  depart inentsVif  art,  antiiputies, 

eihnologv,  etc 

■J  ami  r>.   T 

■<)  auditotiunis,  one  of  a  capacity 

of   5,0011   jieo] 

U)  and   the   other  of  a  capacity   of 

l,:.0O.      Kach 

slioiUd  l.f  adaptcfd  to  lecture,  con- 

oert,  or  tlieat 

r  jiurpo,*c.«.      A  garden  for  oiien- 

air    cvl-brati. 

is    is    al.o    included    wilhin    this 

group. 

(1.    I.erlLU-c- 

■oi.ms,  nrnniry,  and  covered  coiirt« 

for  drill  in   r 

iiiy  weather  are  retpiii-eil  by  the 

—  1.  inu  aoniinistration  building  or  build- 
ings. This  group  is  to  comprise  the  entrance  lo 
the  university,  janitor's  lodge,  etc.,  and  wdl  con- 
tain the  necessary  ball  and  i-eceptiou  rooms  and 


deiwrlnient. 

7.  The  gyinnusia  also  eonstiliite  an  important 
division  and  are  to  pixivide  ee|«irate  departinenta, 
both  for  gyninasticB  and  swimming,  for  male 
and  female  students,  liosides  these  departments 
there  will  be  i>rinling  and  publishing  establish- 
ments, an  infirmary,  dormitories,  and  club- 
houses for  professora  and  students. 

II.  Buildings  for  all  things  [>ertaining  to  tbe 
general  service  of  the  several  depai-tmenta,  sucli 
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Tlicw!  lii'jiarlnicnts 


mstnictinii 


.-.U^i.^ 


Cor  their  accoinruoilatii 
r*^lal.ivft  siac  atnl  iitnior 
jin.'  as  fullows  : 

A.   Higlier  liistorical  ami  lit 
wiilLdepartnu'iils  (if  pliilosoplix 
jinideiico,   liistorical    and    politu-iil    sfit-ticf,  ntid 
ancient  and  luoiiiTn  langiiajjii-s. 

It,  Higher  pcicntific  instnu^tion,  with  depart - 
iiii?iits  of  iiiatin'iiinl im.  pliysii's,  flstrunoKiy,  chem- 
islry,  and  natural  .hislnry  (zoiilopy,  butuiiy, 
Keiriofiy,   niiiifralofry). 

(.'.  TwliiiiL-al  and  applied  instnicli.)!!,  with 
departments  ;>f  tine  arts,  agriL'iiltiiri',  iiicchaiiii'al 
wiyi net-ring,  civil  cngin.rcring,  iiiitiirig,  draught- 
ing, and  griLpliii'iil  analysis. 

All  are  Ut  Ih!  so  (■imncutcd  ;is  to  insiin;  easy 
vorri 111 ti nidation,  l>')th  open  and  ruvrred,  ht'twoen 
tiie  gruup!<  of  ImildiiigH  atid  to  <-ontriUiitu  to  the 
slattdv  aspi'ct  of  tlio  whole. 

The  Helgian  Gdvt'riiiiK-iit  with  ncm-roiis  cor- 
diality planed  the  Itoyd  Muscuin 
disiwsal  of  .Mrs.  IleaVst  and  th.' 
ping  it  of  its  t 


I'alaco  Hot-'l  as  the  gueSls  of 
il  ('Vi'rywJii've  niven  elahorate 
e  snmi-  time  they  ]iaid  utriL't  a 


nntil   I 


,rd  ' 


IIoar.st,  and  hy 
toi'taititnl  at  thi^ 
Mrw.  ITtturst  ai 
fiiiirt-iiiiiH.  At  ll 
ti'iLiioii  to  thfir 

Tho  ii]ipi'r  tiuor  of  tin?  liiii^  new  fi'rrv  terminus 
it)  San  l-'inncidTO  was  (iilcd  up  for  the  use  of  the 
linal  C"Hf,nrs.  Tlie  rfsnlts  annoiinmi  l.y  tho  dia- 
tinguisliod  jury  wei-e  ;  K.  licnard,  I'aris,  fii-st 
prize,  SHI, 000;  HowcUs,  Stokes  &  ]Ioriii>osU'l, 
Now  York,  second  prize,  *4, 000  ;  Do8]iradelle8 
&Coiiman,  Hoston,  tliird  priw,  *3,00(1  ;  Howai-d 
k  C'anldwell,  New   York,  fourtii  prize,  J2,000  ; 


r  for  the  n 


t  at  the 


and  detailiiift  military,  police,  and  \\\ti  ollicials  to 
guai-d  tliti  L-xhihit  day  and  night. 

Each  architect  submitted  tlirce  drawings  of  a 
uniform  size,  bhowiug  ground  plan,  section,  and 
elevation. 


The  tinal  international  competition  of  archito 
took  place  in  San  Francisco.    The  jurors'  jouri 
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Lord,  Hewlett  &  Hull.  Ni-w  York,  fifth  prize, 
tl,0O0.  The  jury  was  practically  of  one  mind 
in  its  decision.  The  spk'ctioii  of  tlie  final  plan 
to  be  used  rests  with  the  hoard  of  regents  of 
the  Bniversity.  All  the  members  agree  that 
the  standard  ai;t  on  these  competitions  was  the 
highest  possible. 

;  ABOUT   THE   CHOSES    PLASS. 

Benard's  drawings  wore  beautifully  done. 
Everything  is  complete.  There  in  a  hall  for 
every  art  and  science,  two  gymnasiums,  and  a 
splendid  amphitheater  for  races  and  game* — an 
amphitlieater  which  seems  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  Olympic  games.  Toward  the  l>ay,  where  the 
grounds  are  now  entered  through  the  botanical 
garden,  are  two  large  open  spaces  or  parks, 
which  give  a  fine  and  airy  ajipearance  to  the  de- 
sign. (Jne  of  these  vast  squares  is  in  front  of 
the  main  educational  building,  devoted  to  peda- 
gogy, philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  dejjartmenta  of  intellectual  work. 
Toward  the  soutii  are  tiic  gyninasiums,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  and  the  tribunes  for  the 
aThlefic  sports.  These  tribunes  are  so  planned 
that  crowds  may  easily  im  hantlled,  two  streets 
and  an  entrance  through  the  gymnasium  serving 
as  outlets.  The  military  liuilding  and  tliH  parade- 
ground  are  set  oft  above.  On  Ihe  hill  abuve  the 
general  building  are  placed  all  the  natural -history 
buildings,  with  an  isolated  infirniarj'  at  the  fur- 
thest edge  of  the  grounds.  The  dormitoi-ies  and 
club-houses  are  located  near  the  gymnasinm. 
while  the  public  parts  of  the  univei-sity — the 
nmsoums.  lecture -rooms,  and  t  lie  two 
— are  placed  where  tbey  will  be  conveniently 


cessilile  to  the  public,  Tlie  porlicms  of  tlie  uni- 
verwity  with  which  the  general  public  iias  little 
to  do  are  placed  behind  these  oilier  portions  fur- 
ther up  the  hill,  while  on  the  iiighest  ground  of 
al!,  crowning  the  entire  scheme,  stands  the  ob- 
servatory. 

Benard  has  jireserved  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  creeks  and  forests  of  the  gronnds.  This  was 
one  of  the  things  especially  desired,  and  in  tka 
Benard  plan  the  oaks,  the  creeks,  and  the  hills 
are  left  almost  unchanged.  The  style  of  the 
buildings  is  essentially  modern,  thougfi  after 
classic  models.  Each  architect  was  required  to 
make  a  detail  plan  of  one  building,  and  Benard 
chose  his  gymnasium  ns  his  pet  building.  In 
these  plana  his  artistic  abilities  are  specially- 
marked.  The  pillars  of  tlie  gymnasium  are  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  in  front  of  the  long  colon- 
nade are  the  tribunes,  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  the  entire  design.  The  details  of  the  gym- 
nasium roof,  the  pillars,  and  the  entrance  hall 
are  all  beautiful. 

The  si^cond  prize  went  to  ITowells,  Riokes  Sl 
Hornbostel,  of  41  Cedar  Stm-t,  New  York. 
They  diffei-ed  entirely  from  Henard's  conception 
of  what  a  great  university  should  be  like.  The 
keynote  of  the  American  plans  was  the  donni- 
tories.  In  the  second-prize  jilans  the  dormitories 
are  placed  at  eipial  tlistanceB  on  either  side  of 
the  central  avenue,  intei'spei-sed  with  charming 
gardens,  but  giving  a  touch  of  monotony  to  the 
scheme. 

The  American  archilects  treated  the  athletic 
field  as  a  large  amphitheater,  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  grounds  and  near  the  military  build- 
ings.     No  provision  was  made  for  the 
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of  tlie  educational  buildings,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  mistake  arcliitecturally.  Above  all 
these  buildings  is  a  place  set  apart  for  a  natural- 
history  structure,  and  the  crown  of  the  hill  is 
devoted  to  tlie  observatory.  As  in  most  of  the 
plans,  there  are  two  grand  entrances,  one  from 
the  west  and  the  other  from  the  south. 

Tlie  third  prize  went  to  D.  DespradeUes  and 
Stephen  Codman,  of  Boston,  for  plans  as  elab- 
orate as  any.  In  many  respects  the  Boston  plans 
are  decidedly  original,  conceived  with  entire 
freedom  I'rom  precedent.  The  axis  is  a  line 
parallel  to  a  line  drawn  between  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  and  the  main  buildings,  instead  of 
looking  down  on  Berkeley  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
face  almost  directly  south,  following  the  great 
amphitheater  of  the  hills. 

The  Boston  plans  are  strong  and  simple  and 
purely  Grecian  in  suggestion.  The  main  objec- 
tion to  these  plans,  which  prevented  them  from 
taking  the  highest. award,  was  that  the  rows  of 
buildings  were  cut  in  two  by  a  main  boulevard. 
One  of  the  fine  points  of  the  Boston  plans  is  the 
court  of  honor,  with  the  library  at  the  left,  a 
building  as  classic  as  the  Parthenon,  with  noble 
Btatuaiy  and  a  portico,  like  those  of  elder 
Greece.  There  is  a  fine  sweep  of  dormitories 
built  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  other  build- 
ings on  the  higher  ground.  Above  all  is  a  fine 
cascade.  Another  good  feature  of  these  plans  is 
the  central  location  of  the  library,  forming  the 
very  heart  of  the  university.  To  the  south  of 
these  buildings,  as  in  almost  all  the  plans,  are  the 
buildings  devoted  to  athletics,  and  on  the  north 
are  the  reception  hall,  the  court  of  honor,  and 
the  univei-sity  museum,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  avenue  are  the  administration  buildings. 
In  front  of  these  is  the  plateau  of  instruction, 
with  the  educational  buildings  on  either  side. 

Howard  &   Cauldwell,    of    New  York,    were 


awarded  the  fourth  prize,  the  great  faalt  in  their 
plans  being  the  similarity  of  the  buildings  and  a 
resulting  monotony.  These  plans  make  the  main 
avenue  on  the  axis  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  their 
educational  buildings  are  upon  the  same  plane 
around  a  central  open  square.  These  buildings 
are  upon  the  lowest  plane,  while  the  dormitories 
are  upon  the  next  plateau.  The  gymnasium  and 
military  buildings  are  on  the  south  side  of  the_ 
grounds,  and  the  place  for  athletics  is  drawn  as  a 
splendid  Roman  circus,  each  of  the  plans  being 
especially  strong  in  the  gymnasiums  and  cinder 
paths.  Two  grand  entrances,  one  from  Berkeley 
on  the  west  and  the  other  from  Oakland  via  Tele- 
graph Avenue  on  the  south,  also  characterize 
the  plana  of  Lord.  Hewlett  &  Hull,  of  New  York, 
winners  of  the  fifth  prize.  Their  central  feature 
is  the  theater  and  museum,  and  around  tiiem  are 
arranged  the  educational  buildings.  The  theat- 
rical auditorium  In  these  plans  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work.  The  educational  buildings  are  on  the  four 
corners  of  a  square,  and  their  similarity  does 
much  to  mar  the  general  effect.  The  athletic 
Geld  is  on  a  plateau  above  the  buildings. 

THE    WINNING   AKCHITECT. 

E.  Bfnard,  who  won  first  prize,  was  born  in 
GoderviUe,  France,  fifty-five  years  ago.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  jury  of  the  Ecoh  des  Beaux  Arts, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated.  He  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  on  August  10,  1867. 
He  designed  the  Tribune  of  Commerce  at  Fecamp, 
the  restoration  of  the  Chdteait  de  iSaxsetot,  and  the 
churches  of  Bleville  and  Mare-aux-Clercs.  The 
decorations  in  the  Casino  de  Nice  and  Franco- 
American  Club  in  Paris  are  also  works  of  his, 

BKBTCH    OP   THE    UNIVKRSITV'B    BENEFACTOR. 

Phebe  Elizabeth  Appersin  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri on  December  3,  1843.      Her  father  was  a 


(D.  DeHprodelleauii)  Stephen  Codman,  Boston.) 
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K.tlu' 


()<)1  fur  u  wliik'  mid  in 
i('iirgi!  llpnvsl,  who  re- 
i  Ciilifornia  cxim'ssly  to 
liuiiil  of  till!  youn^  luily  tin  lefl  as  a 
1.  Fell-  iicjirlv  tliiriv  vriii-s  l!n-ir  lives 
.  t  io^-xU-v.  liL'  ImiUfiiiic  u[,  !i  ^'I'oat  fu- 
ture, fltially  Wi-iiiiiiiifi  I'liiti'il  SlJitcs  r>oiiator, 
slio  (liscliiirging  luuiiy  sociiU  iliilics  uml  (lisiu'iisiiig 
large  and  varii^l  ]iliilaiiiliriii>ics.  lli'r  homes 
have  boon  in  San  Fimici 


.She   taught 
ISUl  wtLS  married 
turned  to  Mirtsoiiti 
geek   tiie  liuml  of  1 
moce  diil 


til  a  fev 

mansion  of  S[i;iiiish  i 


Nurth   Caio-      C'al.     This  home  is  known  as  •'  /,««  }}adv>,.hi  del 
Pozoiie   Vfr.mu:- 

Mi's,  Ilearsi  iias  for  a  long  time  been  occupied 
with  schomca  of  educationai  work.  Many  are 
ttic  studmits,  eKpitdully  artists  and  musicians,  to 
whom  she  lias  given  a  lioiiio  or  a  foreign  educa- 
tiou.  The  Doyit'  Home,  kindergartens  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  I'helm  Hearst  School  for 
Uirls  in  Wasliington  aro  some  of  her  benefici- 
aries. She  is  jironiinent  in  tlie  movement  for 
a  national   university.      She  has  contributed  to 

iiilt  Ibu  iHrautitiil      the    work    of   the    T'niversity  of   Pennsylvania. 

near  I'leasantoii,      She    has    built  and  helps  maintain    the    Hearst 


tt  &  Hull.  Nev  Yurk.) 
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Free  Libraries  ai  Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  at 
U-ad,  S.  V>. 

Hor  benefactions  to  tlie  Uinvursity  of  Califor- 
nia liavy  been  nunioi'ons,  especially  to  the  young 
wojucn  students.  Slie  maintains  a  largt;  imniber 
of  scliolaishiiis  for  worthy  women  stiidcnls  at 
UtTkuley,  each  of  wbom  receives  about  $300  per 
year  diiring  her  college  career. 

The  n»iw  ])rcai(]ent  o£  the  university,  Benjumin 
Ide  Wheeler,  is  thoroufthly  in  accord  wilh  Mrs, 
Ilcari^l's  ideas,  and  by  his  scholai'shiji  and  execu- 


tive ability  will    give    an    immense    impetus    to 
higher  education  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Heai'st's  iiiagnaniniity  has  aroused  other 
wealthy  philanthropists,  who  have  pledged  their 
ii^istance,  so  that  in  ti-utii  may  be  realized  the 
prophetic  words  of  llishop  Berkeley,  after  whom 


the 


ed_ 

iiril  llie  cours*.'  rif  empire  tiikes  Its  way ; 

tt  will  c'low  till-  drHtnn  witli  Hie  day : 
'8  nubk'st  oiTspriiie  itt  her  last." 


THE  WORK   OF    OUR  ARMY-SUPPLY   DEPART- 
MENTS  IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

BY  LIEUT.-COL    JAMES  W.  POPE,  CHIEF  QUARTERMASTER. 


BELIEVING  that  the  Ripply  departmentc  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  should  be 
worked  so  efficiently  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  their 
respective  duties  in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtru-. 
sive  manner  which  will  not  distract  public  atten- 
tion from  the  glory  so  justly  earned  by  the  gallant 
fighting  force,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  Philippine  ex- 
pedition to  remain  in  the  background,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  and  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  that  force  through  the  various  channels 
wherein  their  work  properly  lies.  There  are  pe- 
culiar problems  and  conditions,  however,  which  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  notice  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  disseminating  facts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

The  conditions  are  certainly  sufficiently  differ- 
ent from  any  an  American  force  has  ever  before 
been  required  to  meet  and  problems  greater  than 
any  army  administration  has  ever  had  to  solve. 
All  may  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  this 
force  has  had  to  inaugurate  the  government  of  an 
empire,  of  vast  extent  in  territory  and  population, 
8,000  miles  from  the  home  base  of  operations. 

Looking  at  the  task  from  a  purely  adminis- 
trative point  of  view — that  of  an  officer  of  a  sup- 
ply department — it  appears  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, overshadowing  the  present  war  and  its 
record  of  gallant  deeds,  its  deplorable  losses  of 
the  best  blood  of  American  soldiery,  and  its  tri- 
umphant success,  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  new  empire  should  be  started  upon 
a  clean,  honest,  honorable,  scrupulous,  economical 
basis. 

This  war,  waged  by  such  incomparable  soldiers 
and  leaders,  was  bound  to  result  in  success  to 
our  arms,  and,  with  all  its  glorious  deeds  and 
heroic  sacrifices,  will  take  its  place  in  the  history 
of  this  country  as  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in 
its  militarv  record.  But  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs  under  the  civil  authorities,  if  placed 
firmly  upon  the  sound  basis  stated  above,  will 
affect  the  standing  and  credit  of  the  nation  for 
many  years  after  the  war  has  closed,  and  have 
more  effect  upon  that  which 

"  Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 
Through  all  the  thankless  years, 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 
The  judgment  of  your  peers." 


It  has  been,  therefore,  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  those  connected  with  the  administrative  work, 
from  the  military  governor  down,  to  clear  away 
the  corruptions  which  have  disgraced  civilization 
for  centuries,  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  all 
who  come  in  contact  therewith,  to  regard  the 
rights  of  all  parties  as  well  as  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  American  nation. 

This  task  seemed  monumental  to  those  com- 
pelled to  delve  into  the  mass  of  corruption^ 
wherein  defalcations  amounting  to  over  $1,000,- 
000  are  duly  recorded  against  high  officials  ap- 
parently <' immune"  to  punishment,  where  it 
does  not  seem  against  custom  for  bidders  to  offer 
a  large  percentage  to  the  contracting  officers  for 
their  personal  benefit,  and  where  all  officials  are 
presumed  to  be  venal  and  purchasable. 

The  duties  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
are  fairly  and  briefly  stated  by  Lieutenairt  Parker 
on  pages  686  and  687  of  the  December  number 
of  this  Review  as  follows  :  '  <  This  department  is 
charged  with  the  greatest  amount  of  business 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  functions  of  any  in. 
the  service.  It  builds  roads,  charters  steam- 
boats or  buys  them,  attends  to  all  railroad  and 
wagon  transportation,  organizes  pack-trains,  fur- 
nishes fuel,  forage,  and  stationery,  provides 
clothing,  quarters,  and  tentage,  disburses  public 
funds,  hires  laborers,  and  attends  to  all  the  de- 
tails necessary  to  execute  this  great  volume  of 
business." 

The  quartermaster's  department  in  these  isl- 
ands has  had  to  perform  each  and  every  one  of 
these  duties  and  functions  under  the  most  novel 
circumstances,  adding  among  other  unusual  con- 
ditions the  organizing  and  operating  a  railroad, 
purchasing  and  armoring  and  equipping  river 
gunboats,  and  attending  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  a  large  city. 

To  further  add  to  the  unusual  conditions,  it  ' 
must  be  recollected  that  a  beginning  had  to  be 
made  from  practically  nothing,  not  even  having 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  organization 
to  start  with,  nor  sufficient  of  experienced  offi- 
cers of  the  department  to  make  a  beginning  of 
such  essential  organization. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  regimental 
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Tiicn-  was  iiotliiiig  availalile  mider  the  coiitr..]  >A 
till-  dopartiii.-iU  Im!  the  trmisports  in  which  the 
trociiis  arrived  and  their  rowlioats  except  a  single 
steuiii  laniich  which  bad  liei'ii  hired  by  onier  of 
(i.'iicnil  -Anderson,  and  nothing  within  ihejmwtT 
of  money  to  pnrciiawe  or  hiiv.  To  add  to  evtn 
w  disjioarieiiinjt  a,  prospect  as  practically  amount- 
ed to  the  military  governor  and  his  stafl  lieiiig 
iniprifioiiecl  on  boanl  of  the  Xt-v^iorl.  the  head- 
qnarters  transport,  whenever  any  one  of  them  was 
wnt  away  with  the  single  launch,  the  monsoon 
seH!!Oii  was  in  full  sway,  and  the  rough,  high 
waleii?  of  the  cnornioiis  hav,  which  was  no  har^ 
b..r  lit  all.  rendertHl  all  movements  dilTicult,  if 
not  dai.frerons. 

1 1  tiie  situation  on  the  water  was  llms  difficult, 
the  conditions  on  land  were  equally  so,  for  the 
rainy  season  was  full  upon  us  and  all  movements 
n|Hin  land  were  almost  impracticable.  The  na- 
tive means  of  transportation — ponies,  pony-carts, 
Wilier  ox-earls — were  scarce  and  difficult  to  se- 
ciiR'  and  the  roads  were  e.xecrabl.;.  To  those 
wliii  aiv  acensiomed  to  the  s|ilendid  mules  and 
horses  ot  America  and  the  good  roads,  it  would 
be  imi>ossii.!u  to  conceive  of  the  feeling  with 
whieh  one  would  look  njTOn  the  niis.Table  little 
l>uny  ponies  and  Hio  slow,  twlious  progress  of 
till-  piiti.-nt  and  valuable  but  exasi)eratingly  slow 
f'.nuight  animals  whicb  confronted  every  attempt 
lo  make  a  move  of  even  a  few  miles. 

Such  materials  wore  nev.M-tlielesa  the  only  re- 
source of  those  of  the  American  force  who  had 
to  begin  the  conquest  ot  an  empire  situated  in 
the  anti])ode8. 

■\Vith  an  ordinary  military  force  accustomed 
to  have  all  tlie  means  of  transportation  and  full 
supplies  provided,  a  campaign  might  Lave  been 
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pation  that  juat  claiine  have  ever  been  fairly  ad- 
justed) ;  to  bii-e  laborers  for  the  innuinerable  ne- 
cessities in  tlie  midst  of  an  ill-disposed  population 
of  drones  and  idlers — to  do  all  this  constitutes  a 
small  part  of  the  problems  that  confronted  the 
administration  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
at  Manila  during  tiie  early  days  of  the  occupa- 

Tbat  these  functions  liavo  been  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  ideal  laid  down,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  the  least  attention,  seems  to  have 
been  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  prominent  men- 
tion has  ever  appeared  except  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  the  reporter  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
who  was  thought  lo  have  been  sent  out  to  in- 


vestigate those  departments,  and  who  declared  : 
"  The  quartermaster's  department,  under  Col- 
onel Pope,  and  the  subsistence  department,  under 
Colonel  Brainard,  are  nearly  perfect. "  With  this 
brief  notice  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
the  Philippines  may  retire  into  the  backgrouud, 
where,  in  my  opinion,  the  supply  departments 
properly  belong ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  so  far  as  appears  from  the  expressions  gen- 
erally heard  and  from  the  official  reports  and 
from  all  reliable  sources,  there  lias  been  a  gen- 
eral feebng  among  the  line  officers  and  soldiers 
that  the  military  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islanda 
have  been  as  well  supplied  as  the  difliculties  of  tba 
situation  would  permit  any  just  man  to  expect. 


OUR  DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS  WITH 
NICARAGUA. 


BY  CORRY  M.  STADDEN. 


THE  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  have 
been  ever  of  the  most  cordial  nature,  have  been 
strengthened  and  dignified  quite  recently  by  the 
elevation  of  the  chargi  ^affaires,  SeQor  Luis  F. 
Corea,  to  the  highly  important  and  responsible 
position  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  Returning  in  August,  after  a 
short  sojourn  in  Central  America,  SeBor  Corea 
brought  with  him  autograph  lettera  from  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  and  Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs  San- 
son lo  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay, 
expressing  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendliness 
and  good-will.  The  new  minister  and  these  tes- 
timonials of  profound  esteem  were  presented  to 
the  executive  on  his  return  fr&m  his  summer 
outing.  The  formalities  concluded,  Nicaragua 
can  feel,  as  she  has  not  felt  for  quite  three  years, 
that  her  interests,  which  by  no  means  are  unim- 
portant, are  attended  to  in  Washington  by  a  capa- 
ble envoy  representing  that  republic  exclusively. 
Nicaragua,  like  some  other  Central  and  South 
American  republics,  has  been  experimenting  in 
close  alliances  or  unions.  Her  officials,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  great  advantages  to  be  enjoyed 
through  a  system  of  government  somewhat  like 
our  own,  have  made  repeated  and  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  unite  Lhe  neighboring  republics  in  a 
federation.  But  all  efEorts  have  been  in  vain. 
Nicar^ua  has  borne  the  burdens  and  has  as- 
sumed the  expenses ;  her  profits  have  been 
ciphers.     The  more  recent  attempt  at  the  for- 
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Illation  of  a  Central  American  union  began  with 
the  treaty  of  Amapala  on  June  20,  1895,  when 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Honduras  federated 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  ended  last  December  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  United  States  of  Central 
America,  a  perfected  union  whose  days  were  less 
than  a  calendar  month.  Thereupon  each  of  the 
three  republics  proclaimed  anew  its  individual 
sovereignty  and  resumed  its  international  respon- 
sibilities. 

With  the  erection  of  the  greater  republic  the 
Nicaraguan  minister,  Dr.  Iloracio  Guzmdn,  was 
recalled  and  Senor  J.  D.  Rodriguez,  selected  by 
the  Diet,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  succeed 
him.  On  December  24,  1896,  Minister  Rodriguez 
presented  his  credentials  and  secured  recognition 
from  President  Cleveland  for  the  new  federation. 
The  Senate,  however,  did  not  look  with  entire 
confidence  upon  the  greater  republic,  and  per- 
haps unjustly  regarded  it  with  suspicion,  fearing 
that  the  three  states  in  subjecting  their  foreign 
relations  and  not  their  internal  relations  to  the 
Diet  were  seeking  by  some  subterfuge  to  evade 
certain  international  obligations  of  a  financial 
nature. 

Tlius  while  Minister  Rodriguez  was  admitted 
to  the  diplomatic  circle  in  Washington,  no  change 
was  made  by  (Congress  in  the  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill  to  provide  a  minister  for  the  great- 
er republic.  Consequently  no  envoy  from  the 
United  States  could  be  received  at  the  capital  of 
either  of  the  three  republics,  because  each  had 
renounced  its  right  to  receive  and  send  ministers 
and  had  imposed  it  in  the  Diet.  During  the 
period  of  the  greater  republic's  existence  these 
peculiar  international  relations  existed,  and 
United  States  Minister  William  L.  Merry,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Baker  as  envoy  to  Nicaragua, 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  establish  his  legation  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
and  hold  diplomatic  relations  with  that  republic 
alone. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  in  January  and  February,  1896,  the 
Senate  essayed  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Minister 
Rodriguez  anticipated  this  action  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  protest  to  the  State  Department, 
in  which  he  showed  conclusively  how  the  proposed 
legislation  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  state 
of  Nicaragua.  He  made  it  plain  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  in  the  event  of  tlie  passage  of  the  bill 
the  greater  republic  would  not  accept  its  pro- 
visions. In  the  eyes  of  his  own  government  the 
minister  had  acquitted  himself  ably  ;  before  the 
State  Department  his  standing  was  unaffected  and 


he  continued  to  be  most  cordially  received  by 
Secretary  Olney  ;  but  with  the  Senate,  or  rather 
with  the  leaders  on  the  canal  question,  he  had 
become  persoym  non  grata.  His  protest  could 
not  be  argued  down,  and  though  he  and  the 
federation  he  represented  were  caustically  criti- 
cised by  Senator  Morgan  and  others,  there  was 
no  help  for  the  canal  bill,  which,  even  before  the 
protest  was  submitted,  was  bitterly  opposed,  and 
it  was  withdrawn  from  consideration. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  protest 
Minister  Rodriguez  had  proposed  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  negotiations  be  undertaken  for  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  greater 
republic,  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen-Zavala  treaty,  by  which  our  Government 
should  supersede  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
and  all  other  private  corporations  i*.  the  building 
of  the  isthmian  waterway.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland  being  so 
nearly  at  an  end,  it  was  thought  unwise  to  under- 
take a  treaty  of  this  great  importance  which  the 
Senate,  so  unkindly  disposed  toward  Minister 
Rodriguez,  probably  would  not  ratify.  Having 
performed  his  mission — that  of  preventing  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  from  receiving  Con- 
gressional assistance — and  seeing  no  further  use- 
fulness for  himself  in  this  field  so  long  as  certain 
Senators  were  unfriendly  to  him,  Minister  Rod- 
riguez closed  his  legation  and  with  secretary  and 
attacks  withdrew  to  Central  America. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  following  this 
withdrawal  the  greater  republic  realized  that  it 
would  be  inimical  to  her  interests  in  general,  and 
those  of  Nicaragua  in  particular,  to  continue  with- 
oiit  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  Senor  Luis  F.  Corea,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  legation  with  Minister  Rodriguez, 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  chargS  iV affaires 
to  promote  friendly  relations,  regain  the  good- 
will of  those  Senators  who  had  been  provoked 
into  speaking  disapprovingly  of  the  greater  re- 
public and  its  officials,  and  in  general  to  keep  his 
government  well  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Congress  on  the  canal  question.  How  well  the 
charge  d'affaires  has  attended  to  his  duties  may 
be  judged  by  his  recent  promotion. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Amapala  treaty 
the  second  step  in  the  formation  of  a  Central 
American  union  was  taken  on  November  1,  1898, 
when  the  greater  republic,  like  the  chrysalis, 
threw  off  its  shell  and  assumed  a  new  form.  It 
took  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Central 
America.  The  Diet  gave  way  to  a  provisional 
government  consisting  of  three  delegates,  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  and  Honduras  each  sending  one, 
these  states  having  agreed  to  merge  their  individ- 
ual sovereignties  into  the  federation.     The  three 
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delegates  were  to  elect  one  of  their  number  pro- 
visional president  and  arrange  for  the  holding 
of  a  general  election  to  choose  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  officers.  But  the  plans 
which  had  worked  so  well  up  to  this  time  sud- 
denly miscarried.  A  revolution  broke  out  in 
Salvador  which  the  other  two  states  made  no  at- 
tempt to  quell,  and  a  party  that  was  opposed  to 
sucli  an  alliance  came  into  power.  Deprived  of 
such  an  important  factor  as  the  state  of  Salvador, 
the  union,  like  a  tripod  that  has  lost  a  leg,  toppled 
over  and  went  to  pieces.  Nicaragua  at  once 
proclaimed  her  sovereignty,  appointed  and  re- 
ceived diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  re- 
sumed all  of  the  international  obligations  which 
for  a  time  had  been  assumed  by  the  greater  re- 
public. Sefior  Corea  was  recommissioned  charg6 
d'affaires^  from  which  time  Honduras  and  Salva- 
dor have  been  without  any  diplomatic  represent- 
ative at  Washington. 

Sen  or  Corea,  the  new  Nicaraguan  minister,  is 
a  young  man,  considerably  under  forty,  whose 
first  experience  in  diplomacy  was  acquired  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  in  Washington.  Being 
of  high  intellectuality,  well  educated,  a  close 
student  of  international  law,  a  careful  observer, 
and  having  charming  and  affable  manners,  he 
has  made  remarkable  progress  in  his  new  profes- 
sion. He  is  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  having  been 
born  in  Granada.  He  was  educated  at  the  Na- 
tional College,  of  that  city.  As  he  studied,  he 
taught  classes  and  at  length  became  professor  in 
the  college  at  Masatepe  and  Leon.  In  1887  he 
removed  to  Guatemala  to  complete  his  legal  edu- 
cation and  later  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

While  perfecting  himself  in  the  law  he  filled 
the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  na- 
tional institutes  of  Guatemala.  After  receiving 
his  degree  lie  was  appointed  to  the  important 
office  of  judge  for  the  district  of  Totonicapan, 
and  soon  after  he  was  commissioned  to  preside 
over  the  First  Tribunal  of  Quezaltenango,  where 
he  achieved  considerable  reputation  by  his  able 
and  ready  manner  of  dispensing  justice.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  land  at  a  time  when  the 
Diet  had  under  consideration  the  appointment  of 
an  envoy  to  the  United  States,  his  splendid  qual- 
ifications at  once  recommended  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  legation.    During  his  residence 


in  Washington  Minister  Corea  has  become  quite 
proficient  in  English,  of  which  he  knew  not  a 
single  word  when  he  first  left  Nicaragua ;  and 
as  a  bachelor  he  has  become  highly  popular  in 
social  circles  of  the  national  capital.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  proficiency  in  international  law 
and  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  canal  question, 
has  made  his  services  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
government. 

In  his  new  character  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  Sefior  Corea  per-^ 
haps  may  have  soon  some  important  business 
pertaining  to  the  maritime  canal  to  perform. 
The  concession  which  Nicaragua  granted  to  Hon. 
Warner  Miller  and  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
in  1887  will  expire  on  October  9  of  the  present 
year.  Already  a  new  corporation,  known  as  the 
Cragin-Eyre  syndicate,  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, has  been  granted  an  oi)tion  on  the  conces- 
sion after  the  old  company  is  out  of  the  way. 
The  United  States,  if  ttie  declarations  of  the 
Senate  may  be  taken  authoritatively,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  corporation 
construct  this  important  waterway,  which  it  has 
been  so  frequently  stated  should  be  constructed, 
maintained,  and  owned  by  the  Government  ex- 
clusively. 

Nicaragua  wishes  the  canal  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment ;  she  also  would  prefer 
the  United  States  to  do  the  work  and  operate 
the  canal  when  finished.  It  now  depends  upon 
Congress  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests. 
The  United  States  has  the  matter  entirely  in 
her  own  hands.  If  she  chooses  to  reappoint 
commissions  indefinitely  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  each  succeedinjg  Congress  for  the  next 
twenty  years  on  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition 
and  the  financial  cost,  rather  than  to  begin  dig- 
ging, she  need  not  be  surprised  or  disappointed 
if  at  length  some  private  corporation  undertakes 
the  work  and  carries  it  to  a  successful  finish. 
But  if  she  means  sincerely  to  follow  a  policy  to 
which  Republican  platforms  have  been  pledged 
for  years,  legislation  can  be  enacted  and  nego- 
tiations can  be  entered  into  which  will  cause  the 
shoveling  of  dirt  on  the  isthmus  within  six 
months.  Everything  depends  upon  the  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


THE   NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION. 


THE  National  Export  Exposition  dow  in 
progress  in  Philadelphia  is  a  unique  insti- 
tution. Tbe  exposition  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  which,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  world  as  a  bureau 
of  industrial  information.  Dr.  Wilson  is  direct- 
or-general of  the  exposition,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  United'  States  Government,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  In  aid  of  the  object 
Uongress  appropriated  Ji350,000,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  i75,0OU,  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia $200, 000.  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  country  at  large  ha\9  subscntjed  liberally  to 
the  enterprise  while  the  tranklm  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  is  associated  with  the  Commercial 
Museum  in  the  practical  conduct  of  tbe  exposi- 
tion The  presi- 
dent of  the  ex- 
position company 
IS  Mr  P  A.  B. 
\\ideiier,ofPhil. 
\  adelphia 

Tbe  primary 
I  purpose  of  the 
'  exposition  is  to 
brinp  American 
manufactured  ar- 
ticles to  the  notice 
of  such  foreign 
peoples  as  are 
likely  to  become 
fCood  customers.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of 
our  export  trade,  as  shown  especially  by  the 
statistics  published  early  in  the  present  year,  has 
centered  the  attention  of  the  country  in  a  re- 
markable degree  upon  the  question  of  adapting 
American  products  to  foreign  demand.  The 
success  of  Germany  and  England  in  trade  with 
some  of  the  South  American  peoples  has  stimu' 
lated  American  manufacturers  and  commercial 
nifu.  The  latest  reports  from  South  American 
countries  indicate  that  Germany's  competition,  at 
least,  is  less  formidable  than  formerly.  It  is  said 
that  better  goods  are  coming  into  South  America 
from  Prance  and  England  than  from  Germany  ; 
but  a  more  serious  competition,  strangely  enough, 
is  that  of  established  German  houses  in  goods  of 
English  and  other  manufacture.  The  export  of 
American  goods  to  these  countries  has  been  hin- 
dered by  the  lack  of  large  retail  distributing 
bouses  and  also  by  the  high  rates  of  freight  from 
American  porta.  But  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
insuperable  obstacles,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 


prospective  South  American  buyers  can  be  made 
acfjiiainted  with  the  excellence  of  American  manu- 
factures new  channels  of  trade  will  speedily  be 
opened.      The  construction  of  an   isthmian  canal 


general 


would  at  once  open  to  our  commerce  and  enter- 
prise the  whole  west  coast  of  South  America, 
which  is  really  the  richest  section  of  the  continent. 
The  managers  of  the  National  Export  Expo- 
sition have  exerted  themselves  to  'assemble  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  products  of  our  country 
-^not  chiefly,  as  in  the  case  of  former  expo- 
sitions, from  the  Centennial  to  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition  of  last  year,  to  make  a  show 
for  American  visitors,  but  rather  to  interest  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  visitors  from 
foreign  countries  and  to  afford  a  demonstration 
to  them  of  what  we  in  this  country  can  do 
toward  supplying  their  material  needs.  In  as- 
sembling these  e.\bibits,  however,  the  manage- 
ment has  produced  a  spectacle  which  thousands 
of  Americans  will  delight  tosee,forit  quickens 
our  natural  consciousness  of  industrial  strength 
and  capacity.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
preparing  buildings  and  grounds  and  equipping 
them  with  every  modern  convenience  to  further 
the  comfort  of  lioth  e.thibitorsand  visitors.  The 
buildings  are  five  in  number  and  form  one 
grand  group,  which  has  been  described  as  per 
haps  the  finest  architectural  pile  on  the  American 
continent.  The  exhibition  space  has  been  taken 
with  great  rapidity,  and  American  manufacturers 
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seem  to  realize  fully  tlie  gi'oat  atlvantnges  to  be 
derived  froDi  a  display  in  this  exposition. 

The  International  Commercial  (.'oiigresa,  wliich 
will  be  opened  ou  October  10  in  connection  with 
the  exposition,  will  be  attended  by  delegates 
from  more  tli^n  30  foreign  governments,  125 
foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organi- 
zations of  like    character.      American  chambers 


(PrcBicJent  o(  the  eipusftion.) 

of  commerce,  boaids  of  trade,  and  other  similar 
organizationa  will  be  well  represented  at  the  con- 
gress. General  Diaz,  presideut  of  Mexico,  Prince 
Routkowsky,  councilor  to  the  Russian  imperial 
minister  of  finance,  Colonel  Laboret,  of  France, 
Herr  Edward  Markwald,  of  Germany,  Count 
Giovanni  Messina,  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
Italy,  Dr.  Pistor,  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Hon. 
A.  Desjardina,  of  Monti-eal,  Canada,  and  Micanor 
Rolet  Peraza,  of  Honduras,  will  represent  tlieir 
respective  governments  in  the  congress,  while 
the  entire  diplomatic  cort>s  of  Washington  will 
attend  in  official  uniform.  Subjects  connected 
with  international  commerce  have  been  suggested, 
for  discussion  by  the  various  delegates  to  the 
congress,  and  these  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
final  programme. 


Buiij>isoB  or  na  katiohal  bxfost  BXPoamoN  at  pKu.AitBLpnu. 


THE  NEW   ERA   OF   PROSPERITY. 

BY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  L.   JAMES. 


ON  August  15  of  this  year  there  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  a 
brief  record  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  July,  1899.  It 
tohi  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  vakied 
at  a  few  thousands  less  than  {1^92,000,000,  or  ap- 
proximately a  little  over  $3,000,000  a  day.  It 
compared  this  lecord  with  that  of  the  exports  of 
July,  1898,  and  showed  that  in  round  numbers 
we  exported  $22,400,000  more  than  we  did  in 
July  of  that  year  ;  and  although  the  report  did 
not  contain  detailed  statistics,  nevertheless  it  was 
possible,  after  a  brief  analysis,  to  get  from  it  the 
information  that  in  July  of  this  year  we  exported 
manufactured  products  in  excess  of  the  exports 
of  July,  1898,  approximating  $10,000,000. 

No  intelligent  citizen  can  read  these  figures 
or  hear  this  record  without  perceiving  that  in 
this  brief  report  is  really  suggested  the  whole 
story  of  that  prosperity,  healthful  activity,  and 
world -touching  energy  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  commercial  condition  of  the  United  States 
and  have  been  characteristic  for  about  three 
years.  Every  one  knows  that  we  are  now  in  an 
era  of  prosperity  which,  both  comparatively  and 
absolutely,  is  unprecedented  ;  certainly  in  this 
country,  perhaps  in  any  country  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  change  has  seemed  to  come  swiftly. 
It  has  involved  what  appear  to  be  radical  revo- 
lutions. It  has  created  a  new  relation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  so 
far  as  financial  dependence  or  independence  is 
con(H'rned.  It  has,  furthermore,  in  some  measure 
shifted  or  broadened  the  financial  power  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  centialized 
in  Wall  Street  and  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association,  but  is  in  a  most  healthful 
manner  decentralized,  so  to  speak,  nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  sections  of  the  Union,  excepting 
I)erhaps  tlie  far  South  and  Southwest,  being 
now  able  to  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its 
own  capital  for  its  own  development. 

In  New  York  City,  chief  among  the  revo- 
lutions and  overturnings  of  precedent  that  are 
due  to  the  changed  conditions  has  been  noticed 
this  month  of  August  a  situati(m  which  two  or 
three  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impos- 
sible. Ever  since  the  West  began  to  raise  har- 
vests that  fed  our  own  peoph*,  with  a  surplus 
great  enough  in  part  to  feed  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  New  York  City  has  been  called  upon 


to  furnish  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  the 
capital  or  cash  tiiat  would  enable  the  farmers  to 
market  their  crops,  or  as  the  expression  is,  '  *  to 
move  the  crops."  That  was  because  while  the 
w^ealth  of  the  harvests  was  developed  in  the 
West,  much  of  the  surplus  wealth  which  is  con- 
verted into  capital  was  in  the  East  and  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  bankers  of  New  York  City.  These 
bankers  counted  upon  the  money  movement  to 
the  West  in  early  autumn  and  the  return  tide  to 
New  York  in  the  winter  as  confidently  as  the  as- 
tronomer predicts  the  winter  solstice  and  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

NEW    WEALTH    IN    THE    WEST. 

But  this  year  no  call  of  that  kind  from  the 
West  has  yet  been  made.  The  tide  has  flowed 
toward  New  York  instead  of  from  it.  And  it 
was  discovere<i  that  in  the  inconceivably  rich 
wheat  and  corn  belts  there  had  been  for  a  year 
or  two  such  prosperity  that  wealth  had  been 
turned  into  capital,  that  money  was  abundant, 
and  that  the  West  was  probably  able  to  take  care 
of  its  crops  without  turning  to  New  York,  and 
furthermore  possessed  capital  sufficiently  in  ex- 
cess of  these  home  demands  to  be  able  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  New  York  City  at  a  time  when 
there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  a  stringency  in  the 
New  York  money  market. 

No  one  fact  could  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  general  prosperity  than  this  new  experience 
for  New  York  City.  But  this  is  only  one  of  al- 
most innumerable  incidents  that  have  come  under 
the  observation  not  only  of  financiers  and  bank- 
ers and  manufacturers,  but  of  men  who  as 
skilled  artisans  receive  wages  or  who  as  salaried 
employees  find  themselves  overwhelmed  with 
work,  and  who  if  liitherto  out  of  employment 
meet  now  with  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

Almost  every  one  has  been  so  occupied  with 
the  rush  and  energy  and  demand  that  these  new 
conditions  have  created  that  there  has  been  little 
time  and  perhaps  less  d(\sire  to  look  into  the 
causes  for  a  condition  that  is  in  such  strange  and 
happy  contrast  with  the  one  that  prevailed  from 
1893  until  1896.  Tiiese  influences  were  partly 
political,  partly  commercial,  in  some  measure 
domestic  and  local,  and  perhaps  in  equal  meas- 
ure due  to  world  affairs  that  were  indirectly 
reflected  in  such  manner  as  to  affect  the  United 
Statcis. 
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In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  rise  and 
development  of  influences  that  have  produced 
the  depressing  conditions  culminating  between 
1893  and  1896,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1879.  This  country  immediately  after  the  Gov- 
ernment resumed  payment  of  its  obligations  in 
coin  entered  an  era  of  prosperity  which  has  been 
compared  with  the  one  that  now  prevails,  and 
yet  the  conditions  characterizing  it  were  entirely 
different.  We  had  then,  in  comparison  with  our 
possessions  to-day,  little  capital,  and  yet  we  un- 
dertook to  open  up  the  wheat  belts  of  the  West, 
to  complete  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  to 
construct  thousands  of  miles  of  new  railroad  in 
unsettled  regions,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years  we  expended  at  least  |»i300,000,000 
in  building  new  railroads.  Much  of  this  money 
'was  borrowed  in  Europe^  and  the  railroads  when 
"built  did  not  at  first  begin  to  earn  tlieir  interest 
charges,  and  some  of  them  with  difficulty  paid 
their  running  expenses.  They  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion in  many  cases  by  borrowing  more  money  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  bonds,  and  at  last  became 
heavily  burdened  with  mortgages  and  underlyhi'g 
mortgages,  ultimately  involving  reorganization 
and  heavy  loss.  All  of  this  money  we  had  to 
pay  back,  and  the  effect  of  those  enormous  pay- 
ments was  severely  felt  between  1885  and  1894. 
These  new  railroads,  however,  did  a  great  serv- 
ice for  the  country,  since  they  opened  up  the 
agricultural  lands  to  the  farmer  and  made  possi- 
ble the  amazing  crops  which  were  grown  in  1891 
and  1892. 

DEBT-PAYING    AND    FORCED    ECONOMY. 

For  about  ten  years,  or  say  from  the  spring 
of  1884  until  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, both  in  tlieir  corporate  and  their  individual 
relations,  were  engaged  in  paying  debts.  The 
farmers  did  that  and  were  thereby  compelled  to 
practice  the  utmost  economy,  many  of  them 
tinding  even  the  most  stringent  self-denial  in- 
adequate, so  that  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
foreclosure.  But  the  stockholders  in  the  rail- 
road corporations  were  also  suffering,  and  there 
came  for  many  of  them  the  same  experience  that 
the  farmers  met  with.  The  owners  of  the  bonds 
exacted  their  interest  or  took  possession  ol  tlie 
property  just  as  the  owners  of  the  farm  mort- 
gaK(\s  exacted  theirs  or  foreclosed.  We  lived  in 
a  time  of  forctui  and  great  economy.  Many 
men  esteemed  very  rich  were  compelled  to  draw 
upon  their  principal  in  order  to  maintain*  in 
some  measure  tlieir  customarv  manner  of  life, 
and  the  wage  earners  were  either  drawing  upon 
their   savings    or    else    were    compelled    to    live 


upon  half  pay,  so  to  speak — some  of  them  upK>n 
credit. 

During  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration 
we  were  really  getting  into  a  healthful  condition. 
We  were  paying  our  debts,  reorganizing  our 
bankrupt  railroads  on  sound  and  economical  bases, 
living  with  rigid  economy,  liquidating  obligations 
long  past  due,  and  were  at  last  in  a  condition  that 
required  only  some  tonic  or  stimulus  in  order  to 
regain  prosperity  and  industrial  activity. 

WORKINGMEN    AND    LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY. 

We  had  learned,  too,  in  these  years  one  lesson 
that  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  us.      Our 
manufacturers,  with  wisdom  and  broad-minded- 
ness unsurpassed  by    the  manufacturers  of  any 
other  nation,    had  accepted   every  labor-saving 
machine  that  was  able  to  make  a  more  perfect 
product  than  liad  been  made  before,  and  make  it 
more  economically,  and  thereby  to  turn  out   of 
our  manufactories  some  of  the  highest  exemplifi- 
cations of  human  ingenuity  and  to  do  it  cheaper 
than  the   manufacturers   of  other   nations  were 
able  to  do.      Recently  a  manufacturer  of  Great 
Britain  returned  to  that  country  after  a  visit  of 
several  months  to  the  United  States,    and   the 
evening  before  he  sailed  he  was  entertained  by  a 
number   of   business   men   of   New  York  City. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  said  that  the  most  impress- 
ive of  all  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  was  that 
the  American  manufacturers  were  cordially  and 
to  an  amazing  degree  welcoming  all  new  labor- 
saving   machinery,    and   that   they   were   nobly 
aided  by  the  workingmen  themselves  in  so  doings. 
As  a  class  these  workingmen,  this  English  manu- 
facturer said,  had  none  of  the  jealousy  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  characterizes  so  many  of 
the  workingmen  of  Great  Britain.     And  he  added 
that  he  had  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  use 
even  to  minute  detail  the  labor-saving  machine 
and  pay  the  skilled  artisans  who  were  in  charge 
of  these  machines  higher  wages  than  they  receive 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  similar  work,  and 
yet  to  sell  the  product  for  a  smaller  price  than 
similar   products    demand    when    made    abroad. 
That  seems  a  paradox,  this  manufacturer  said, 
and    he  asserted   that  there  are   English  manu- 
facturers who  insist  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
labor-saving  machinery  and  pay  at  the  same  time 
high  wages  to   the   ai'tisan,  and   yet   to   sell   tlie 
product  for  less  than  like  products  that  are  made 
in  otier  lauds  are  sold.      Nevertheless  the  state- 
ment is  true,  and  this  Engli.sh  manufacturer  con- 
firmed it  by  his  own  experience.      P'or  this  reason, 
when    the    barriers   to    industrial    and    business 
activity  were  removed  the  nation  was  found  in 
1896,    like  a  well- drilled  army,    fully  equipped 
for  its  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 
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COINCIDENTAL    DEPRESSING    INFLUENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  depression  caused  by  the 
fact  that  our  people  were  engaged  after  1884  in 
paying  debts,  both  corporate  and  individual, 
there  was  another  cause  of  commercial  depression 
that  began  in  the  middle  of  President  Harrison's 
administration.  One  of  the  great  banking  houses 
of  the  world  had  undertaken  to  finance  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  It  staggered  for  months  un. 
der  the  load  and  at  last  collapsed.  Every  finan- 
cial center  of  the  world  was  for  a  moment  para- 
lyzed when  the  report  was  received  that  the 
great  house  of  Baring  Brothers  was  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  insolvency  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  In  a  few  hours  there  came  the 
gratifying  report  that  the  Bank  of  England  had 
interposed  its  resources  and  influence  to  prevent 
absolute  panic.  But  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
financiers  of  New  York,  when  he  read  that  re- 
port, said  :  *  *  The  Bank  of  England  has  prevent- 
ed a  panic  ;  but  a  failure  like  this  will  shrivel 
credits,  benumb  business  everywhere,  and  its 
disastrous  influence  will  be  felt  in  every  nation 
of  the  world  for  the  next  two  or  three  years." 

This  prediction  was  justified  in  every  respect. 
A  few  months  after  came  the  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Government  directing  the  suspension  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  Indian  mints.  It  was 
everywhere  recognized  as  a  remedy  for  certain 
evils  from  which  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
were  suffering,  but  it  was  a  remedy  so  heroic 
that  its  immediate  effect  was  harmful,  at  least  to 
some  lines  of  trade.  Soon  after  that,  by  reason 
of  a  political  revolution  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  made  clear  that  we  should  have  another  tariff 
revision,  this  time  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Cleveland  in  his  historic  tariff  message.  Tariff 
revisions  always  tend  to  depress  trade  and  re- 
strain commerce,  at  least  until  these  revisions  are 
perfected  and  merchants  know  upon  what  to  de- 
])eiid  so  far  as  the  customs  laws  are  concerned. 
Therefore  this  contemplated  change  in  the  tariff 
law  added  to  the  paralyzing  influences  that  were 
felt  by  every  manufacturer  and  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness. Just  at  that  time,  too,  the  so-called  Sher- 
man law  was  in  full  operation,  a  law  which  di- 
rected the  Government  to  buy  a  fixed  amount  of 
silver  each  month  and  pay  for  it  in  treasury 
notes,  as  they  were  called.  This  intensified  the 
business  depression,  and  made  it  apparent  in  the 
winter  of  1892  that  there  would  be  serious  drains 
upon  the  Treasury  gold.  A  hint  of  that  was 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, at  the  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  and  that  hint  added  to  the  alarm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
belief  held  by  many  of  those  who  claim  that  the 


remonetization  of  silver  would  qaicken  Indus* 
trial  life,  give  better  markets  and  prices  to  the  • 
farmers,  and  make  this  nation  financially  inde- 
pendent. On  the  other  hand,  equally  sincere 
were  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  felt  certain 
that  the  injection  of  silver  into  our  currency 
system  in  the  manner  proposed  would  demoralize 
values,  prostrate  industry  still  further,  rob  cred- 
itors of  a  part  of  their  just  debts,  and  bring  the 
United  States  to  the  level  of  the  silver- using 
countries.  That  feeling  caused  lack  of  confi- 
dence, prevalence  of  distrust,  and  benumbing 
influences  that  affected  capital.  And  it  at  last 
brought  us  early  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion to  a  money  famine — almost  a  panic — and 
compelled  President  Cleveland  to  summon  Con- 
gress in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  this  law.  But  for  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  in  the  summer  of 
1893  the  country  would  have  suffered  from  a 
panic  whose  certain  results  are  too  appalling  to 
contemplate. 

BANKERS    SUBSCRIBE   GOLD    FOR    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

In  August,  1896,  another  period  of  great  dis- 
trust prevailed,  and  there  was  danger  that  the 
gold  the  Treasury  Department  possessed  would 
be  withdrawn,  thereby  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  gold  payments. 

Certain  bankers  of  New  York,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Frederick  D.  Tappen, 
subscribed  to  a  fund  of  $25,000,000  in  gold  for 
the  protection  of  the  Treasury  Department.  That 
act  stayed  apprehension,  gave  birth  to  hope  which 
in  a  little  while  became  confidence,  and  supple- 
mented as  it  was  by  an  extraordinary  event, 
caused  business  to  be  quickened  even  while  the 
political  campaign  was  pending.  This  extraor- 
dinary event  was  a  demonstration  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  was  not 
due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver.  There  came 
suddenly  a  demand  for  American  wheat  that  was 
caused  by  a  shortage  in  the  crops  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  With  that  demand  the  price  of  wheat 
began  to  jump,  while  at  the  same  time  the  price 
of  silver  was  falling.  Here  was  a  demonstration 
that  refuted  what  had  been  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments of  those  who  advocated  the  double  stand- 
ard,  an  argument  that  especially  appealed  to  the 
wheat  farmers,  whose  experience  for  some  years 
had  been  most  unhappy. 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  AND  THE  ELECTION  OF  1896. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1896,  a  number  of  financiers  and  bankers 
of  New  York  met  to  agree  upon  some  common 
glan  of  action  in  case  the  silver  party  were  vic- 
torious.    In  this  group  were  men  who  had  al- 
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wavs  been  Democrats  and  others  who  had  been 
with  the  Republican  party  since  its  birth. 
Whether  tlieir  fears  liad  any  just  cause  or  not,  it 
was  enough  tliat  they  did  have  fears,  since  even 
groundless  fear  is  often  sufficient  to  create  finan- 
cial panic.  The  governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  victory  of  tiie  silver  party  would  produce 
a  financial  storm  on  the  morning  after  election, 
the  like  of  which  this  countrv  had  never  known, 
that  they  proposed  to  close  the  doors  of  the  ex- 
change and  suspend  business  until  it  was  safe  to 
reopen,  even  though  weeks  or  months  elapsed 
before  that  safe  time  came.  The  bankt^rs.  how- 
ever, on  Friday  evening  before  election  came  to 
this  agreement,  to  wit  :  Tf  it  was  learned  at  any 
time  before  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  elec- 
tion that  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  elected,  or  if  the 
election  seemed  at  that  time  in  doubt,  they  would 
mass  the  resources  of  the  ( -learing  House  and  issue 
certificates  upon  them  even  uj)  to  the  full  limit  of 
the  resources  of  the  associated  banks  of  New 
York,  perhaps  for  as  much  as  |300.000,000  if 
that  were  necessary.  The  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation believed  that  it  could  stay  panic  if  it  gave 
notification  that  it  would  issue  its  certificates  in 
such  quantity  as  to  meet  successfully  any  assault 
upon  the  credit  of  the  exchange  or  of  the  busi- 
ness world  of  New  York. 

When  the  governors  of  the  exchange  were 
notifieil  by  the  officers  of  the  Clearing  House  that 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  election  day 
the  Clearing  House  would,  in  case  Bryan  were 
elected,  issue  certificates  to  any  amount  that  was 
necessary,  they  decided  not  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  exchange.  That  announcement  itself,  private- 
ly circulated,  caused  apprehension  to  be  stayed, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  growing  belief 
that  the  silver  party  would  not  be  successful, 
made  it  possible  for  a  greater  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  upon  tlie  two  days  before  election  than 
any  one  supposed  would  be  transacted.  The  first 
breath  of  renewed  confidence,  the  beginning  oi 
hope,  was  noticed  then.  None  of  these  precau- 
tions was  necessary,  since  the  victory  on  election 
day  did  give  confidence  to  capital,  and  capital 
must  move  first  if  there  is  to  be  industrial  and 
commercial  activitv. 

Thes<',  as  briefiy  stated  as  possible,  were  the 
industrial  and  financial  conditions  and  the  infiu- 
ences  that  causcvi  them  as  thev  existed  for  some 
years  prior  to  ISiiG. 

With  the  election  of  a  President  who  was 
supported  by  many  thousands  who  wtu-e  not  of 
his  party  solely  because  he  represented  ()pf)osi- 
tion  to  the  free-silver  dogma,  and  the  election  of 
a  House  of  Representatives  that  was  also  an- 
tagonistic to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  business 


confidence  began  to  return.  Mr.  McKinley  sum- 
moned Congress  in  extraordinary  session,  and 
in  a  few  montlis  it  passed  the  protective  tariff 
bill  known  as  the  Dingley  law. 

AMAZING    INX^KEASE    OF    GOLD    PRODUCTION. 

But  there  is  another  infiuence  which  may   be 
esteemed  among  the   greatest  of  any  that   have 
caused   these  last  years  of   the   century  to    give 
industrial  prosperity,   content,  happiness,   and   a 
wide  distribution  of  wealth  to  our  ]>eople.      That 
influence    was    created    by    the    recent    amazing 
development   of  the    gold    mines    of    the  world. 
Undoubtedly  the  action  of  Congress  in  repealing* 
the    Sherman    law    induced    capital    to  turn    its 
attention  to  the  American  gold  mines.      But  the 
same  impulse  existed   all  over  tlu;  world.      The 
discovery  of  cheap  chemical  methods  of  abstract- 
ing gold  from  low-gra<le  ore  was  as  momentous 
almost  as  that  of  Bessemer,  to  which  much  of  the 
industrial   activitv   of  the   last  half  of  the  nine- 
teentli    century    can    be    traced.      That    process 
made    it    possible    to    utilize    with    commercial 
profit  the  low-grade  ores  in  South  Africa,  and 
only  a  year  after  the  Sherman  law  was  repealed 
the  highest  expert  authority  predicted   that  the 
South  African  mines  would  be  adding  yearly  to 
the    gold    of    the    world    from    <;75,000,000     to 
I?  100, 000, 000,  a  prediction  that  has  been  almost 
justified   already.     Then    Australia   amazed  the 
world  with  discoveries  of  unsuspected  gold  de- 
posits ;    and  Colorado  and  Idaho  and   southern 
California   began    to    report    profitable   mining 
operations,  until  at  last  it  was  reported  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  that  the  United  States  was 
producing  nearly  $60,000,000  of   gold  a  year^ 
the  estimate  for  1899  being  about  |{5,000,000  a 
month.      Then,   too,   just  as  these  inspiring  in- 
fluences were  beginning  to  have  their  legitimate 
effect  ut)on  business,  there  came  from  the  wilds  of 
Alaska  romantic  tales  of  rich  discoveries  of  gold, 
and   since   that  news  was  first  brought  to  this 
country    the     estimated     output    of    that    once 
desolate  Territory  has  been  about  $40,000,000 
gold,  almost  all  of  which  has  come  to  the  United 
States  and  remained  here. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  to-day 
there  is  in  the  United  States  almost  a  billion  of 
gold,  in  coin  and  bullion,  and  whereas  in  Mr. 
(Meveland's  administration  the  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  drained  so  low  that  it  seemed  at 
one  time  as  though  the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  suspcjnd  gold  payments,  now  the 
Treasury  possesses  nearly  |»250,000,000  of  gold 
and  the  banks  of  New  York  nearly  $1 75,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  that  came  from  the 
mines,  there  came  many  millions  of  it  in  the  year 
1898  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  in  liqui* 
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dation  of  trade  balances,  and  with  the  exception 
of  $20,000,000  sent  to  Europe  to  pay  the  Span- 
ish indemnity,  almost  every  dollar  of  the  gold 
brought  here  from  mines  and  in  payment  of  debts 
has  remained  liere. 

INDUSTRIAL    EXPANSION    AND    EXPORTS. 

With  gold  Stimulating  business,  with  a  tariff 
exerting  a  healthful  inliuence  upon  manufactures, 
with  universal  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
perfection  of  vast  economies  in  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  and  transportation,  the  world  began 
at  the  same  time  to  discover  that  the  United 
States  was  making  in  its  manufactories  better 
articles  at  less  cost  than  tiie  manufacturers  of 
other  nations.  We  have  been  for  fifty  years 
known  to  the  world  as  an  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  and  it  was  as  preeminently  an  agricul- 
tural nation  that  we  were  expected  to  remain  in 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  always  imported  far  more 
manufactured  products  than  we  had  exported. 
But  in  1896  it  was  noticed  that  we  were  selling 
more  of  the  products  of  our  manufactories  in 
other  markets  than  our  own  than  we  were  buy- 
ing, and  furthermore  that  the  proportion  between 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  and  of 
agricultural  products  was  increasing  in  favor  of 
the  manufactured  products. 

Conservative  judges  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  aggregate  net  balance  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  owed  us,  after  deducting  all  pos- 
sible offset  charges,  cannot  have  been  far  from 
$500,000,000.  This,  of  course,  mightily  in- 
creased business  activity  in  this  country  and 
gave  us  new  capital  in  unprecedented  amount. 
Besides,  as  we  commanded  our  domestic  market 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  alone  gave  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
men and  laborers.  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
been  buying  our  agricultural  and  industrial  sur- 
pluses, and  to-day  the  demands  upon  us  are  so 
heavy  that  we  are  witnessing  the  strange  specta- 
cle of  workmen  being  laid  off  because  the  supply 
of  steel  is  limited  ;  they  are  idle  because  of  an  ex- 
cessive demand  and  there  is  not  steel  enough  to 
meet  it,  whereas  six  years  ago  they  were  in  idle- 
ness because  there  was  no  demand. 

THE    GREAT    INCREASE    IN    BANK    CLEARINGS. 

Here  are  very  briefly  set  forth  some  figures 
which  may  illustrate  the  financial  condition  as  it 
was  in  July  of  this  year.  There  is  no  better  in- 
dex of  domestic  trade  than  that  furnished  by 
clearing  houses.  In  July  every  city  in  this  coun- 
try showed  an  increase  over  July  of  last  year. 
Chicago  increased  24. 7  per  cent. ,  New  York  48. 5, 


Boston  almost  exactly  the  same,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pittsburg  29,  Buffalo  31,  Cleveland  37,  Toledo 
63,  Peoria  45,  Akron  67,  Des  Moines  66,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  illustrating  the  increase  in  the 
iron  business  105,  and  Seattle  showing  increase 
in  the  Pacific  and  Alaska  trade  97  per  cent.  The 
reports  show  that  the  State  of  Kansas  had  in  July 
a  total  bank  deposit  of  147,000,000,  being  $2,- 
500,000  more  than  in  1898  and  $15,000,000 
more  than  in  1896.  On  August  1  we  had  in  cir- 
culation nearly  $2,000,000,000,  $700,000,000  of 
which  was  in  gold.  The  979  savings  banks  of 
the  United  States  reported  in  July  deposits 
of  $2,065,000,000,  more  by  $300,000,000  than 
the  total  savings  banks  deposits  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  put  together.  The 
railroad  earnings  for  the  United  States  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  113  roads  being  reported, 
were  $339,364,294.  For  the  same  period  in 
1898  they  were  $292,882,734,  and  for  the  same 
period  in  1897,  with  a  little  larger  mileage  and  a 
few  more  roads  reporting,  they  were  $289,501,- 
290. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  bank  clearings  for  a 
period  of  seven  months — that  is,  from  January  1 
to  July  31 — we  find  that  for  the  year  1899  the 
aggregate  clearings  for  tlie  United  States  reached 
the  colossal  total  of  $55,257,000,000.  In  1896 
for  the  same  period  they  were  $29,930,000,000, 
an  increase  of  about  90  per  cent,  for  the  1899 
report.  In  1893  in  the  same  period  the  clear- 
ings were  $35,254,000,000. 

STRIKING  INCREASE    IN  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  another  report  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  in  it  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
of  all  of  the  stories  that  tell  of  our  revival  and 
increase  of  prosperity.  In  1892  we  exported  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  $799,000,000  in  round  numbers.  We 
did  not  export  as  much  in  value  as  that  again, 
although  in  1899  we  exported  $785,000,000  in 
round  numbers.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
export  rapged  from  $650,000,000  in  round  num- 
bers in  1898  down  to  $553,000,000  in  1895. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  figures  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  export  of  the  products  of  our  manufac- 
tories in  the  same  years,  we  discover  set  forth  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  the  amazing  story  of 
our  industrial  expansion.  In  1892,  fiscal  year, 
we  exported  of  manufactured  products  $158,000,- 
000;  in  1893,  approximately  the  same  amount ;  in 
1894,  $183,000,000  ;  in  1895,  approximately  the 
same  amount  ;  in  1896,  $228,000,000  j  in  1897, 
$277,000,000;  in  1898,  $290,000,000;  and  in 
1899,  $338,000,000,  with  every  indication  that 
the  export  for  tliis  fiscal  year  of  manufactured 
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proHiK'tR  will  >>f?  as  ^roat  as  ij;37r>,0()0.000. 
TlM-n-fore  wljilc!  wr;  liavr?  ^ain<*d  in  export  of 
aKri<-ultiiral  j)ro(ifir!tH  not,  at  all  siri(;o  1892,  we 
liave  ^aiiM^d  luore  tliaii  100  pf;r  cm\\\.  in  our  ex- 
j)ort  of  nianiifa^'lurcfl  j>rr>(liir-t.s,  sliowin^  how 
vastly  r>ur  in<histriMi  iriflnstrir^^  have  oxpanrh'd, 
an<l  that  whil*?  w(;  an*  conirnan'lin^  our  own  do- 
ni**sti<:  nuirkcts,  w<;  an?  sun^Iy  rearrhin^  out  in 
Huc(!<'SHfuI  roMi[Kftit.ir>n  with  olhor  nations  for  the 
rrMitrol  of  thr  niai"k«'t.s  i)[  thc^  worM. 

AITHKCIATION    OK    ritUKS^. 

Karly  in  tlu^  spring  of  \>*>\)\)  tlH!r(i  Ix^^an  to  bo 
ol)S(*rv(<(l  a  t<'n<h'in*y  t(Avar<l  an  in('n*as(»  in  prices 
(;har^<Ml  for  ahnost.  every  kind  of  material  made 
by  the  sterol  and  iron  manufacturers.  It  was  at 
(irst  thought  [)rol)al)le  that  tliis  increase?  wjis  ordy 
te?nporary,  hut  as  the  weeks  ])ass(Ml  it  was  dis- 
covered that  with  the  sin^h»  ex<'.eption  of  the 
period  just  I'oilowin^  the  r(^sumption  of  specie 
pavment  there  ha<l  n<iver  in  our  historv  h(?(Mj  so 
great  or  so  steady  an  appreciation  in  the  pricc^s 
of  structural  ii'on  and  st(M'l,  steel  rails,  and  in 
fa<*t  steel  pro«lucts  of  all  kinds.  This  wtis  fol- 
lowed hy  an  increases  in  the  pric<^  of  pig  iron, 
until  at  hist  it  was  made  (>vident  that  uidess  then? 
w<'re  cessation  in  the  <lemand  there  would  \n\ 
constant  jippr<M'iation  in  price.  Carefully  pr(»- 
))ared  statistics  indicati'd  that  this  condition  was 
due  in  part  to  the  (^xtrnordinary  demand  and  in 
])art  to  a  threnteiKMl  sliortjigi?  of  supply  of  pig  iron 
or  ra»v  m;iterinl  used  in  the  nninufa<'ture  of  stet^l. 
The  incr(»ase  in  prices  caused  the  greatest  anx- 
ietv  «nd  (•ml>arrassment.  it  was  estimated,  for 
instance,  that  hv  reason  of  th(»  increased  cost  of 
structural  steel  the  new  suspension  bridge  that  is 
to  span  the  Kasl  Uiver  in  New  York  would  cost 
ie('J.OO0,00()  more  than  the  origiiuil  estinuite,  and 
furtiuM'inore  that  if  the  umlerground  rnpiil  transit 
svslem  of  New  ^'ork  Citv  wen*  built  iluring  the 
ci>ming  winter  under  contracts  entered  into  at 
this  time,  tlu*  cost  t>f  the  plant  wouM  be  fully 
jj<<>,t)00,000  more  than  would  have  heen  the  case 
had  the  contracts  ft»r  iron  and  steel  work  betui 
ent«»red  inti>  last  wintiM*.  The  engineiM's  whi>  were 
negotiating  t'or  the  eidargenuMil  ot  the  (irand 
Central  Station  in  New  ^'ork  n^ported  that  it 
wouhl  bf  impossibh*  to  umlertake  that  wt»rk  im- 
mediately, not  so  nuich  on  aci'ount  K^i  tin*  price 
of  structural  steel  as  biM-jiusi*  \\  would  bi»  impos- 
sible to  y:ei  anv  stei'l  within  six  months.  (\>n- 
tractors  wht»an*  laving  si timM -railroad  plants  havt* 
fi»untl  it  ni»«'essar\  to  gr;int  extensions  «»!*  tinu»  ti> 
the  mannl'aeturiM's  w  iio  hail  coutnu'ted  to  diliver 
v;,-,<l  prodij.'i^.  I»ei*au>e  1  ln»si»  tnanufacturers  wrre 
\\\.-A\v  iu  r.'a^.'M  oi"  I  he  scarcilv  ol'  raw  iron  to 
\\\.\\'.\  \\u'\v  k\^\\\v\w\.  Huihiing  o|HM*ations  have 
'hi'iT.    .ii\j\e<i.    'i'av;lv    hec.'iuse   of    the    increaseil 


price  of  steel  and  partly  because  no  manufacturer 
is  willing  to  make  contracts  for  an  early  delivery 
of  these  products. 

At  the  same  time  there  began  to  be  an  advance 
in  pric(i  of  lumber.      In  August  the  price  of  beef 
was  raised,  an<l  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
retail   butchers  of   New    York    on    that  account 
that  they  began  at  once  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  organizing  an  independent  association  through 
which  they  couhl  procure  their  beef  cattle  in  the 
^V(^st,  bring  them   to   New  Y^ork,  and  slaughter 
th(;m  here.      A  little  investigation  3howed,  how- 
ever, that  the  increased  price  charged   for  beef 
was  due  in   some   measure  to  an   increased  de- 
mand, which  represent(Ml  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  consume  more  beef  than  they  were  able  to  do 
])rior  to   1S{|«  or  isyo.      Thus  all  along  the  line 
there*  came  a  tendency  considerably  to  increase 
jirices  of  certain  staple  articles,  especially  those 
needed  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  for  pub- 
lic works  involving  structural  iron  and  steel,  and 
for  nuiny  of  the  articles  of  food.     An  impression 
has  pnivaihid   that  these  increases  have  been   in 
larg(^  measure  due  to  the  exactions  of  trusts,  but 
it  is  discovt^'ed   that  some  of  the  steel  products 
that  are  not  controlh'd   by  trusts  have  increased 
in  price  fully  as   much   as   trust   products  have 
don(5.     Th(^  inc'rease  in  price  of  tin  plate,  a  prod- 
u<"t  (Mitirely  controlled  by  trusts,  is  believed   by 
those  who  are  best  informed  to  represent  fairly 
a  great  increase  in  demand  for  that  product. 

CimrAKISON  OF    PRICES    OF    STAPLE    PKODUCTS. 
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Herewith  is  published  a  table  of  21  articles, 
some  of  them  representing  food  merchandise, 
some  building  or  construction  merchandise,  and 
two  or  three  clothing.  This  table  compares 
prices  for  these  important  articles  as  tliey  were 
in  1892,  1894,  1897,  and  1899,  the  reports  hav- 
ing been  obtained  from  the  statistics  gathered  by 
BradstreeVs,  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  some 
articles  were  higher  in  1892  than  in  1899,  never- 
theless there  has  been  a  general  appreciation 
since  1894.  The  price  of  labor  lias  also  appre- 
ciated, the  best  judgment  being  that  the  aver- 
age increase  has  been  about  10  per  cent.  This 
condition  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
activity,  vast  demand,  and  general  prosperity, 
although,  of  course,  if  it  continues  it  will  ulti- 
mately cause  a  reaction.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  rate 
of  interest  upon  permanent  and  safe  investments 
has  been  decreasing,  notwithstanding  the  general 
increase  in  prices.  The  city  of  New  York  mar- 
kets its  bonds  at  about  3  per  cent. ;  the  city 
of  (^'leveland  a  few  days  ago  sold  4-per-cent. 
bonds  at  a  premium  that  made  the  income  to  the 
purchaser  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent.  The  average 
income  upon  government  bonds  is  now  a  little 


less  than  2.50,  and  the  prices  obtained  in  the 
stock  exchanges  for  securities  represent  a  basis 
of  about  3^  per  cent,  for  high-grade  securities — 
that  is  to  say,  any  stock  or  bond  that  pays  more 
than  3^  per  cent,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  good 
security,  running  for  a  long  term  of  years,  can 
be  sold  for  a  premium  that  will  practically  bring 
the  interest  down  to  about  3^  per  cent. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  continuation  for 
some  years  of  this  era  of  unexampled  activity 
and  prosperity  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
now  entered.  There  may  be  some  check  due  to 
high  prices,  which  themselves  are  caused  by  great 
demand,  but  with  a  wise  determination  of  our 
currency  question  and  a  statesmanlike  treatment 
of  the  new  political  questions  created  by  the 
unexpected  responsibilities  thrown  upon  us  by 
reason  of  the  war  with  Spain,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  may  not,  in  the 
era  upon  which  she  is  now  entering,  achieve  a 
position  which  will  be  recognized  as  that  of 
financial  independence,  the  first  power  in  the 
world  as  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  na- 
tion and  as  an  exporter  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  perhaps  New  York  may  take  the  place 
so  long  held  by  London  as  the  financial  clearing 
house  and  financial  center  of  the  world. 


THE  CHICAGO   CONFERENCE  ON  TRUSTS. 

I.— THE  SUMMING  UP  OF  AN  OBSERVER. 

BY  DR.   E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS. 

[Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Adrews,  now  superintendent  of  Chicago's  great  system  of  public  education  and  formerly 
president  of  Brown  University — himself  a  distiiiguisbed  ix>litical  economist  who  has  made  special  studies  of  the 
trust  question — was  an  interested  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  prepared  for  this  magazine 
the  resume  that  follows  herewith.] 


I^lIK  fact  of  this  conference,  its  personfiely  its 
views,  and  its  results  are  all  worthy  of 
remark.  The  very  fact  of  so  large  and  repre- 
s^Mitative  a  gathering  to  discuss  a  social  question 
is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  means  that  the, public 
is  in  earnest  thought  about  the  trust  problem. 
Perhaps  tliere  was  no  need  of  tliis  proof  ;  per- 
haps all  were  aware  of  the  fact  before  ;  yet  no 
one  who  attended  a  session  of  tlie  conference, 
saw  its  compreliensive  character,  or  felt  the 
(\irnest  spirit  of  its  deliberations  could  help  being 
impressed  as  with  a  special  and  emphatic  kind  of 
evid(>nce  that  the  trust  question  is  now  most 
deeply  engaging  the  public  mind.  The  fact  of 
tiie  conference -means,  further,  that  people  are  no 
longer  depending  alone  on  legislative  discussions, 
political  platforms,  or  the  newspapers  to  make 
opinion  touching  questions  of  high  moment. 
They  prefer  to  convene  and  confer  in  an  inde- 


pendent way,  eacli  speaker  responsible  to  him- 
self alone  and  at  liberty  to  pour  out  his  last,  best 
ideas.  So  easy  and  rapid  is  traveling  now  that 
we  may  look  for  such  f rep- lance  conventions  on 
many  subjects  and  on  frequent  occasions,  and 
they  will  accomplish  great  good. 

The  personnel  of  the  conference  was  note- 
worthy— all  of  it,  not  Mr.  Brvan  and  Bourke 
Cockran  alone.  All  shades  of  political  and  of 
economic  belief  were  repres(Mited.  The  practical 
politician,  the  labor  leader,  the  single- taxers,  the 
])rofessor  of  political  economy,  the  reformer, 
journalists,  bankers,  clergymen,  railroad  men, 
farmers — all  were  of  tlui  company.  Benjamin 
Tucker,  the  anarchist,  was  on  the  programme  and 
said  out  his  whole  say.  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  from  beginning  to  end  and  applauded 
at  the  end  as  few  of  tin?  speakers  were.  What 
a  contrast  to  him  was  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  the 
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«age  of  tlio  economist  guild  in  America,  slender, 
grave,  slow,  profound,  who  knows  that  in 
discussing  a  subject  like  that  before  the  confer- 
■ence  one  needs  two  thoughts  to  every  word. 
/Some  bfaiki^rs  and  railroad  men  wlio  listened  got 
^ff  the  usual  sncHu*  at  both  'I^ucker  and  Clark,  and 
•even  at  Trofessors  Jenks  and  II.  ('.  Adams,  as 
"  mere  theorists  ;  "  yt*t  even  this  class  of  hearers 
])aid  excellent  attention  to  these  and  other  pro- 
fessional speakers,  seeming  willing  to  concede 
that  such  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  Also  men 
like  Louis  F.  Post  and  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  who 
liad  ample  space  upon  the  programme,  were  well 
received.  In  a  word,  the  conference  was  an 
epitome  of  the  American  pe(>[)le  ;  <lemocratic,  no 
clan  excluded,  none  assuming  to  dictate  or  dom- 
inate. 

As  to  the  views  of  (he  conference,  those — if 
any — in  which  all  th«)  delegates  agreed  are  cer 
lainly  very  few  and   very  vague.      lYrhaps  all 
would  have  joined  in  certain  generalities,  as — 

1.  That  the  vast  massings  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry under  central  control  characteristic  of  our 
time  form  an  interesting  phenomenon,  richly  de- 
serving study. 

2.  That  they  are  a  possible  menace  to  our 
economic,  social,  and  political  welfare,  and  ought 
to  be  investigated  on  that  account. 

3.  Thft  they  are  stirring  the  public  mind,  at 
any  rate,  nnd  will  be  dealt  with,  and  would  bet- 
ter be  dealt  with  outside  of  politics. 

Upon  specific  tenets  about  trusts,  however,  the 
conference  presented  the  wildest  variety  of  opin- 
ions.     The   utterances  from   the  platform,   cer- 
tainly various  enough  in  ])oint  of  doctrine,  did 
not  exhibit  the  members'  entire  latitude  of  con- 
viction.    Among  those  who  had  o]>viously  re- 
flected upon  the  subject  one  could,  however,  trace 
more  or  less  roughly  tluj  following  crystallizations 
of  cre<»d  (I  do"  not  go  into  (h?tail)  : 
C     1.   That  trusts  are  a  natural  evolution  of  the 
/economic  forces  now  in  play  and  will  therefore 
be  found  to  be  not  only  permanent  in  spite  of  all 
attacks,  but  good  and  beneficial  as  well,  whatever 
to  the  cuntrarv  mav  now  s(?em   to  be  the  case. 
V'riiis  was,  in  essence,  (jltM)rge  (iunton's  plea. 

*2.  That  trusts  are  mainly  or  wholly  the  prod- 
uct ot  vicious  legislation  giving  special  ])rivi- 
leges  to  powerful  corporations  ;  are  not  the 
product  of  e(^onomic  law  ;  are  wholly  evil  and 
baneful  in  their  efforts  ;  and  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  iMit  down  bv  law.  This  idea  lav  at  the 
basis  of  Mr.  l^rvan's  address.  Uvron  ilolt 
elaboratcil  the  thought  as  it  n^lates  to  prott'ciive 
tariffs  and  free  ti'ad(\ 

o.  The  vi<;\v  of  most  of  the  political  economists 
in  the  conl'erence — who,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tributed the  bulk  of  the  seasoned  thinking  with 


which  the  sessions  were  favored — tliat  trusts  are 
mainly,  though  not  wholly,  the  result  of  economic 
evolution,  so  that  all  talk  of  suppressing  them  is 
idle  ;   that    thev    mav    become    verv    d<*leteriou8 
notwithstanding  this,  raising  the  effective  cost  of 
goods  to  consumers,    erecting  and    intensifying 
class  distinctions,  retarding  industrial  invention, 
and  vitiating  our  political  life  ;   and  that  thei*e- 
fore  thev  must  be  carefullv  watched  and  studied 
till  we  see  what  regulation  of  them  is  necessary, 
and  then  checked  and  snubbed  by  legislation,  as 
they  can    be   if  ])roper  wisdom   is  exercised,    to  ■ 
keep  them   the  servants  of  the  people  and  not 
let  them  become  its  oppressors.      The   best  ?fiot 
which  Mr.    Bryan  has  recently  gotten  off  relat- 
ed   to  this  last  point.       Having    contrasted   the 
natural  as  God-made  man  with  the  corporation, 
"  the  man-made  man,"  he  demanded  that   '*the 
law  that  created  must  retain  control  and  that  the 
man-made  man  must  be  admonished  every  day 
of  his  life  :   Remember  now  thy  creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth." 

I  cannot  at  all  assent  to  the  statement  made  by 
many  that  this  conference  (however  valuable 
otherwise)  <'will  produce  no  enlightenment." 
Kven  **  facts"  as  the  hard-headed  man  of  affairs 
calls  for  them  are  not  wanting,  the  answers 
handed  in  ])y  Prof.  David  Kinley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  to  a  great  number  of  inquiries 
sent  out  by  him  as  to  the  results  of  trusts*  doin^ 
being  perfectly  concrete  in  nature,  considerably 
definite,  and  very  significant.  But  the  con- 
ference evoked  a  far  more  valuable  kind  of 
"enlightenment"  than  this.  The  brief,  terse, 
thoughtful,  conservative  statements  and  analyses 
of  the  problem  presented  by  Henry  C.  Adams, 
Jeremiah  Jenks,  John  B.  Clark,  and  John 
Graham  Brooks  were  invaluable  contributions  to 
public  knowledge  on  this  burning  theme,  most  of 
which  consisted  of  new  matter,  rarely  if  ever 
uttered  before  save  to  university  audiences. 

Better  than  all  is  the  example  set  by  the  con- 
ference of  a  frank  and  fraternal  comparison  of 
diverse  opinions  by  Americans  of  the  most  widely 
sei)arated  sections  and  of  the  most  vai'ied  callings 
and  social  and  industrial  positions.  The  dele- 
gates did  not  brawl  or  **  jaw,"  but  discuss  and 
listen.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  set  or  tendency 
prt^sent  hift  the  conftjrence  with  new  respect  for 
the  other  sets  and  teiuiencies. 

The  trust  is  a  complex  subject  ;  we  have  only 
])egun  to  see  into  it.  But  we  shall  see  into  and 
through  it  in  time  if  we  patiently  work  on.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  never  yet  got  into  an  im- 
broglio but  it  (»xtricated  itself  ;  and  it  has  gotten 
ont  of  all  its  imbi'(^glios  by  using  the  same  patient, 
conciliatory,  and  hopeful  t(»mper  so  markedly  ex- 
hibited in  the  C-hicago  conference. 
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II.— THE  FINAL  WORD   OF  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  WIRT  HOWE 

[The  Hon.  William  Wirt  Howe,  of  New  Orleans,  who  presided  with  great  impartiality  over  the  Chicago  confer- 
ence, made  a  brief  but  very  compact  statement  as  the  closing  word  on  the  fourth  day,  and  we  present  it  herewith 
jis  revised  by  him  for  these  pages.     It  has  not  appeared  elsewhere  in  print.] 


Wlieii  I  came  to  this  meeting  as  a  delegate 
from  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  I  pre- 
pared at  tlie  request  of  the  Civic  Federation  a 
paper  on  some  of  the  questions  liere  in  debate  ; 
but  when  by  your  kindness  1  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  your  deliberations,  it  was  deemed  more 
becoming  that  your  chairman  should  not  under- 
take to  express  any  views  on  these  questions,  or 
undertake,  even  if  I  could,  to  influence  any  opin- 
ion. And  so,  with  a  little  of  that  paternal 
anguish  which  may  have  visited  the  soul  of 
Abraham  when  he  thought  himself  in  conscience 
bound  to  sacrifice  his  son,  I  suppressed  the  little 
paper.  The  suppression  was  fortunate,  because 
if  the  paper  were  to  be  written  this  evening  it 
would  be  a  better  one,  for  the  reason  that  its  au- 
thor has  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  last  four 

days. 

In  what  are  called  courts  of  conciliation,  in 
some  jurisdictions,  the  constant  aim  of  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  is  to  note  those  admissions 
and  concessions  of  the  contending  parties  them- 
selves which  may  be  found  even  in  apparently 
hopeless  disputes,  and  to  make  those  admissions 
and  concessions  a  basis  for  a  judgment  substan- 
tially just. 

Now,  following  this  sensible  idea,  where  do 
we  stand  after  four  days  of  discussion,  always 
interesting,  often  profoundly  scientific,  and  some- 
times passing  into  the  brilliant  sphere  of  oratory  ? 
It  seems  to  me — simply  as  an  individual,  of 
course — that  almost  every  paper  or  a<ldress  we 
have  heard  has  made  some  admissions  or  conces- 
sions which  mav  form  a  basis  for  some  conclu- 
sions,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  formulate 
some  of  them  only,  as  follows  : 

I .  Combinations  and  conspiracies  in  the  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise  in  restraint  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture, which  by  the  consensus  of  judicial  opin- 
ion are  unlawful,  should  so  be  declared  by  legis- 
lation, with  suitable  sanctions  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  statute  uniform  in  all  jurisdictions,  and  also 
uniform  as  to  all  persons,  and  such  a  statute 
should  be  thoroughly  enforced,  so  that  those 
who  Hispect  it  shall  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  who  disregard  it. 


2.  That  the  organization  of  trading  and  indus- 
trial corporations,  whether  under  general  or  spe- 
cial laws,  be  permitted  only  under  a  system  of 
careful  governmental  jioj^iroL  also  uniform  if 
possible  in  all  jurisdictions,  wiiereby  many  of  the 
evils  of  which  complaint  is  now  made  may  be 
avoided. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  should  be 
confined  within  limits  definite  and  certain.  The 
issue  of  stock  and  bonds,  which  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  just  criticism  and  complaint, 
should  be  guarded  with  great  strictness.  If 
mortgage  bonds  seem  to  be  required,  they  should 
be  allowed  only  for  a  moderate  fraction  of  the 
true  cash  value  of  the  property  that  secures  them. 
As  for  issues  of  stock,  they  should  be  safeguard- 
ed in  every  possible  way.  They  should  only  be 
allowed  either  for  the  money  or  for  property 
actually  received  by  the  company,  and  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  when  the  property  is  so  conveyed 
it  should  be  on  an  honest  appraisement  of  ac- 
tual value,  so  that  there  may  be  no  watering  of 
stock. 

4.  And  finally  there  should  be  a  thorough | 
system  of  reports  and  governmental  inspection, 
especially  as  to  issues  of  bonds  and  stock  ft^ 
the  status  and  value  of  property,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  matter  of  trading  and  industrial  companies, 
there  are  legitimate  business  secrets  which  must 
be  respected  by  the  general  public.  In  short, 
we  need  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that 
trading  and  industrial  corporations  are  needed 
to  organize  the  activities  of  oilr  country,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  scolded  or  belied,  but 
controlled,  as  we  control  steam  and  electricity, 
which  are  also  dangerous  if  not  carefully  man- 
aged, but  of  wonderful  usefulness  if  rightly 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  progress. 

5.  We  agree  without  dissenting  voice  in  thank- 
ing the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  for  furnish- 
ing this  opportunity  for  education,  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  not  only  for  a  hospitality  as  large  as 
its  limits,  but  for  the  object-lesson  their  city 
affords  to  teach  us  what  can  be  done  in  America 
by  enlightened  public  spirit  in  associated  effort. 
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BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT. 

(Editor  of  The  Art  Student.) 


IT  is  probable  that  tlic  universal  verdict  will 
be  tliat  the  pageant  and  decorations  of  New 
York  City  incidental  to  the  Dewey  reception  are 
finer  than  those  accompanying  any  similar  /ele 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Finer  than  the  recent 
Philadelpliia  G.  A.  R.  celebration,  finer  than  the 
peace    festival    at   "Washington,    finer    than    the 

■  Columbian  celebration.  Tliis  will  be  because  a 
certain  group  of  New  York  artists  vohinteered 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  resolutely  under- 
took, without  any  remuneration,  a  sclieine  of 
decoration  the  keynote  of  which  should  be  har- 
mony ;  a  scheme  which  should  include  not  only 
the  erecting  of  an  arch  and  of  a  series  of  columns 
extending  the  length  of  a  mile,  but  the  deco- 
ration of  the  iiouses  along  the  route.  Their  fiat 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  Barbara 
Frietchies  along  the  route  should  see  to  it  that 
the  whiteness  of  their  snowy  locks  corresponded 
to  the  whiteness  of  the  arch,  but  the  house-own- 
ers were  coerced  into  arranging  their  decorations 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  decorations  along 
the  avenue,  wliicb  were  supervised 
by  the  Mural  Society  with  John  La 
Farge  as  chairman. 

-  >*.  The  pi(ce  de  resistance  of  the  dec- 
orations is  the  arch,  planned  by  C. 
R.  Lamb  in  collaboration  with  a 
special  committee  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  and  erected  at 
Madison  Square,  for  whicli  a  series 
of  groups  was  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety. The  Arch  of  Titus  was  its 
prototype.  It  is  100  feet  high  (in- 
cluding the  group  on  the  lop),  80 
feet  east  and  west,  and  35  feet  north 
and  south.  The  main  entrance  is 
40  feet  liigh,  and  east  and  west  are 
two  smaller  archways  about  20  feet 
high.  The  proportions  of  the  arch 
are  accentuated  by  having  an  ap- 
proach of  colonnades  extending  south 
to  Twonty-tliird  Street  and  north  to 
Twenty-fitth  Sireet— tliat  la,  '200  feet 
at  each  end.  These  {•onHi«t  of  unit 
ed  columns  surmounted  by  spheres, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  sculp 
tural  groups  facing  iu)rth  and  south 
and    "  V  icturiiis"    on    the    inner 


the  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  col- 
nted  by  simple  spheres.  The 
arch  and  its  columns  are  entirely  white,  while 
above  Twenty-fifth  Street  the  decorations  of  the 
Mural  Society  are  polychroTnatic. 

Surmounting  the  arch. is  a  group  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  dean  of  our  sculptors.  lie  is  nearly 
seventy  years  of  ape  and  is  president  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  His  group  repre- 
sents Sea  Victory.  A  figure  of  Victory,  with 
the  head  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  figure  and 
wingsof  the  Victory  of  Samolhrace,  holding  aloof 
a  wreath,  stands  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, with  Tritons  blowing  conch-shells  for  her 
couriers.  When  we  remember  that  this  prodi- 
gious group  is  some  20  feet  high  and  60  feet  broad 
and  was  entirely  completed  in  six  weeks,  we  can 
see  how  wise  it  was  for  Mr.  Ward  to  thus  borrow 
from  the  classical  and  not  attempt  an  original 
creation.  This  matter  of  haste  in  erection  we 
must  bear  in  mind  when  we  examine  the  other 
groups  should  we  find  here  and  there  a  rough 
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passage  or  a  figure  that  ie  not  wholly  monumental. 
The  agitation  which  has  been  made  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  arch  in  marble  or  bronze  may  be 
stimulated   by  the  well-nigh  complete  eSect  of 


(The  deblgner  o(  the  Dewey  arch.) 

this  hurried  arch,  but  our  tliinking  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  permanency  should  not  interfere 
with  our  appreciation  of  it  for  just  what  it  is— a 
grand  example  of  impromptu  arcliiiectural  decora- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  figures 
are  so  nearly  perfect  that  we  would  hardly  ob- 
servn  the  haste  in  which  they  were  executed. 

Next  to   Mr.    Ward's  group   come    tbe    four 
groups  at  the  base  of  the  arcli,  as  follows  :   On 
the  northeast  side  is  Martigny's  brilliant  martial 
tableau,    the    "Call    to    Arms."     Then    on  the 
southeast  Carl   Bitter's    dramatic   group,  repre- 
soiiting  sailors  in  the  heat  of  "Combat."     Here 
a  particularly  striking  figure  scans  tlie  horizon 
with  Monte  Cristo  alertness,  and  beside    him  a 
kiieoling  figure,  ready  to  man  a  gun,  shows   in 
every  muscle,   like  the  sculptured  animals 
of   Uarye,  that  he  is  prepared  for  action. 
The  gun  is  not  the  old-fashioned    cannon 
we   associate  with  the   front  yard  of   our 
Wasshington  headquarters,  but  is  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  of  modern  warfare.      Mr.  Bit- 
ter dcservos  much  credit  for  the  modern 
"note"  in  his  group.     On  the  south  side, 
west    (on    one's   left  as  he  looks  up  Fifth 
Avenue),   is   Mr.    Niehaus'    group,    "The 
Hc'tiirn,''  wliich  will  interest  the  public  be- 
cause of  its  central    figure   of  Dewey,  ""' 
tlie  right  and   left  of  which  a  father  t 
moilier  each  welcome  home  a  sailor  son. 


While  on  the  northwest  side  is  the  finsl 
tableau — the  warrior  at  ' '  Peace, "  by  Daniel 
C.  French.  On  one  side  a  seated  mother,  in- 
structing her  child,  holds  in  her  hand  a  me- 
dallion of  Dewey  ;  a  smith  with  Michael-An- 
gelo-like  bare  arms  and  leather  apron  reposes 
on  the  opposite  side  ;  in  the  center  is  a  standing 
group  of  a  laborer  with  a  hoe  (not  Millet's  type, 
hut  the  contented  American  farmer),  his  arm 
about  his  wife,  who  holds  in  one  arm  a  babe 
and  in  the  other  a  lily.  Above  them  is  the 
figure  of  Peace,  beautifully  conceived,  copying 
no  foreign  type,  but  a  simply  clad  youthful 
American  figure,  with  calm  and  thankful  face, 
her  hair  almost  negligee  in  its  arrangement — 
such  a  face  and  figure  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  author  of  "The  Republic"  and  the  [loetic 
"Death  and  the  Sculptor." 

Along  tlie  frieze,  under  Mr.  Ward's  group,  is 
a  series  of  naval  heroes,  four  on  each  end.  Ou 
the  south  side  we  see  first,  to  the  west,  Thomas 


IP  arch  is  m  fept  lilgh  -  ahdut  100  f^et  IncludlnB  the  sculpture  on 
the  top— ra  feet  wide,  and  35  feet  deep.  It  1b  erect«d  at  FItth 
Avenue  ami  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and  it  composed  of  wood 
piilnlcd  Willie  :iiid8culpLura1  decorations  of  whlt«itaft.> 
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HADIHON  BIjUARIC  OAHDEK. 


(Tbe  sculptor  tn  the  left  <e  Mr.  Isidore  Kontf.  and  the  three 
plMter  flgiirea  <!onstilute  hl»  group.  "  Tlie  West  Indies." 
for  the  bsae  of  the  western  columnB  at  Ftftli  Avenue  and 
Twenty-tlfth  .Street.  When  put  Inplace  thecentral  OgnTe 
was  much  higher  than  here  shown.) 

Shields  Clarke's  picturesque  figure  of  Mac- 
donough,  bftrelieaded,  a  cloak  on  his  shoulders, 
Lis  glass  in  his  left  hand  ;  then  conies  Mr.  Iiuk«- 
inan's  "Lieutenant  dishing,"  liolding  a  evvord 
in  his  left  hand,  his  face  clcan-shavon  and  youth- 
ful, but  firm  and  resolute;  tln-u  "Decatur,"  by 
George  T.  Brewster,  his  low-top  1x)ot8  full  of 
suggestions  of  romance.  On  the  eastern  end  is 
J.  J.  Boyle's  figure  of  "Porter,"  with  his 
slouched  hat,  a  sash  about  bis  waist,  liis  sword 
drawn.  (.)n  the  north  side,  to  the  extreme  west, 
is  E.  (,'.  I'otter's  "  I'au]  Jones,"  wit!i  a  lliree- 
cornered  hat  on  his  heaii — not  so  inucli  of  tho 
buccaneer  as  the  si-iiool-boy  will  exjicct  to  find  ; 
tlien  comes  Ilarlley's  "I'erry,"  his  legs  apart, 
his  right  baud  on  hia  hip,  his  "left  on  his  sword- 
hilt,  a  cloak  over  hia  sliouhiers,  and  a  cocked 
hat  upon  hiw  head  ;  thi.'n  tbo  i-otund  ligiii-e  of 
"Hull,"  bv  Hu.^]i-i!nnv!),  witli  hriU'v  epaulets 
and  a  coek.-il  hiiL,  Jiis  glasn  in  hLs  left  Jiand.  La.'^t 
is  the  figure  nl'  tii<,'  iiohh;  Kan-agut,  under  whom 
Dewev  sorvfii.  It  is  by  W .  O.  I'artndge,  and 
th.mg'h  iuiheMa.lison  fiquarc-  Garden  (wliere  the 
figuivs  were  modeled  prior  to  being  placed  u]i..n 
the  arcli)  it  was  tlie  roughest  of  all,  when  put  in 


No  more  trying  test  con 
lese  stalf  figures  than  tli 
ludeiis'  luaguificcnt  bronze 
vely.  In  addition  to  the 
tliei-e    are    two    spandrel 


1  artists  say.  from  a  dis- 
•\\  less  effective  than  St. 
Ibe  bronze  figure  a  block 
lid  be  conceived 
is  contrast  with 
I,  vet  thev  stand 
se' works 'in  full 
biis-re/ie/s ;      di- 

icctiy  over  the  arch  enti'ance  on  the  south  are 
Mr.  Konti's  Jean  Jougon-like  partially  dr;i{>Gd 
figures,  re]>rosenting  the  North  and  East  rivers  ; 
on  tlie  north  side  are  J.  Hiiuon  Ferry's  figures 
representing  the  Atlantic  ami  Pacific  ocoans. 
The  arch  is  further  ornamented  with  eight  por- 
trait medallions  of  other  naval  heroes,  originally 
designed  by  the  following  sculptors,  thougii  later 
tlie  actual  e.veciitiou  fell,  in  several  cases,  to 
other  nieinbei-s  of  the  society  :  Admiral  Davis, 
by  IJu.sli-ltrown  ;  Admirals  Koote  and  Worden, 
by  Ktedcrick  Moynihan  :  Admiral  Dahlgren,  by 
Henry  Baerer  ;  t'ommoclore  I'l-eble,  by  Casper 
Bulierl  ;  (.■ommodore  Kainbridge,  by  Italph 
Godiiard  ;  and  Commodore  Lawrence,  by  C,  P. 
Hannnon. 

At  tlie  base  of  the  columns  north  and  soulli  of 
the  arch  are  also  sculptural  groups.  Nearest 
Twenty-third  Street,  on  the  east,  is  Mr,  Huck- 
stuhl'a  group  of  '■  The  Army."  Above  the  motto 
"Ever  Ready  "  are  three  soldiers  representing 
the  colonial  soldier,  the  soldier  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  soldier  of  to<day,  standing  in  front  of  a 
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gun  ;  above  is  a  figure 
of  Vi  ctory  with  both 
hands  extended,  liolding 
laurel  wreaths.  This  fig- 
ure is  exceedingly  well 
modeled,  both  ae  regards 
its  detail — the  face  and 
arms  being  particularly 
beautiful — and  as  regards 
the  action.  It  seems  to 
have  alighted  from  an 
ethereal  flight  and  poised 
with  wings  outstretched 
atwve  the  soldiers'  heads, 
a  pacific  Walkyr.     To  the 


breaking  the  chains 
of  slavery  which 
bind  his  wrist.  The 
latter  figure  is  par- 
ticularly well  mod- 
eled, and  the  whole 
group    is   an    aston- 


for 

six  weeks'  work. 
East  of  Twenty- fifth 
Street  is  Mr.  Lopez' 
■■East  Indies.  ■' 
Here,  again,  on  a 
pedestal,  a  Minerva- 
like figure,  with  the 


Ir.  Bissell's  group 
of  -'The  Navy."  On  the 
mirth  side  come  the  com- 
panion groups  by  Messrs. 
Koiiti  and  Lopez  ;  west  is 
Mr.     Konti's     '■  West    In- 


"%fcl 


dies.  "  Standing 
upon  a  pedestal  is 
a  heavily  draped 
figure  of  Liberty, 
a  torcli  in  her  left 
hand,  on  her  right 
arm  a  shield; 
seated  under  the 
protection  of  the 
shield  are  the  partly 
draped  figures  of 
a  mother  and  child, 
and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  nitdu 
figure  of  a  man  just 


try.'' 


AH 


Plaster  8keU:li  by  Charles  A. 
Lnpez  torhlsgronp  "The  East 
iTiiiiPB."  For  the  baso  of  the 
e«stern  coluiunB  at  FIttli  Ave- 
nue ftint  Twcnty-flfth  Street. 

curved  wings  of  a  Greek 
hai'py,  stands  as  the  pro- 
tecting gonitis  over  two- 
nude  Filipinos,  one  with  a- 
fiickle  in  his  hand,  the  other 
with  a  book.  Over  the 
small  archways  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  are  has-rrlkfs. 
On  the  east  Mr.  Gelert's- 
"Progress  of  Civilization," 


on  the  west  Mr. 
Couper's  "  Pi-otec- 
tion    of    Our   Coun- 


g roups  and  statties 
are,  like  the  decora- 
tions at  the  World's 
Fair,  made  of  staff. 
A  skeleton  of  scant- 
tings  and  lathes  is 
covered  with  wii-e 
netting,  over  which 
a  crude  figure  is 
formed  of  excelsior 
and  plaster  of  Paris, 


Fifth  Avenue  And  Twenty- 
third  Street,  entitled  "The 
Army."  By  F.  Wellington 
RuckBtDhl. 
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GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT'S  ESTIMATE  OF 

DEWEY. 

THE  October  Mc Clare  s  opens  with  two  articles 
on  Admiral  Dewey,  the  first  of  which  is 
an  appreciation  by  Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  some  special  fitness, 
aside  from  his  own  personal  qualities  and  tastes, 
in  writing  this  tribute  to  the  great  admiral,  inas- 
much as  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  the  time  Admiral  Dewey  was  chosen  for  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  squadron.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  was,  needless  to  say,  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  activities  which  resulted  in  such  a  pre- 
paredness for  war  on  the  sea  as  we  had  when  the 
trouble  with  Spain  broke  out,  and,  moreover,  it 
is  understood  that  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt's  belief  in 
the  skill  and  tact  of  Dewey  which  gave  that  offi- 
cer charge  of  the  difficult  and  highly  important 
Asiatic  mission.  Not  that  there  was  a  dissent- 
ing voice  in  the  choice  of  Dewey.  Governor 
Roosevelt  says  in  this  article  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  tell  the  worth  of  a  naval  commander 
as  yet  untried  in  war  than  to  get  at  the  estimate 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  best  fighting  men  who 
would  have  to  serve  under  him.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  captains  and  commanders  in  Washington 
were  a  unit  in  their  faith  in  the  then  Commodore 
Dewey.  Another  factor  which  led  in  the  choice 
of  Dewey  was  one  which  Governor  Roosevelt 
says  tiie  admiral  himself  may  be  ignorant  of — 
**  tlie  way  in  which  he  had  taken  responsibility  in 
purchasing  coal  for  the.  squadron  that  was  to 
have  been  used  against  Chile  if  war  with  Chile 
had  broken  out  at  the  time  General  Harrison  was 
President." 

Governor  Roosevelt  says  that  on  our  roll  of 
naval  heroes  Dewey's  name  will  stand  second  to 
that  of  Farragut  alone,  <  *  and  no  man  since  the 
Civil  War,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  has  added 
so  much  to  the  honor  and  renown  of  the  nation 
or  has  deserved  so  well  <5f  it." 

THE    ACHIEVEMENT    IN    MANILA    BAY. 

''  Admiral  Dewey  performed  one  of  the  great 
feats  of  all  time.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Spanish  war  he  struck  one  of  the  two  decisive 
blows  which  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion, 
and  as  his  was  the  first  fight,  his  success  exer- 
cised an  incalculable  effect  upon  the  whole  con- 
flict. He  set  the  note  of  the  war.  He  had 
carefully  prepared  for  action  during  the  months 
he  was  on  the  Asiatic  coast.     He  had  his  plans 


thoroughly  matured,  and  he  struck  the  instant 
that  war  was  declared.  There  was  no  delay,  no 
hesitation.  As  soon  as  news  came  that  he  was 
to  move,  his  war  steamers  turned  their  bows 
toward  Manila  Bay.  Tliere  was  nothing  to  show 
whether  or  not  Spanish  mines  and  forts  would 
be  efficient  ;  but  Dewey,  cautious  as  he  was  at 
the  right  time,  had  not  a  particle  of  fear  of  tak- 
ing risks  when  the  need  arose.  In  the  tropic 
night  he  steamed  past  the  forts  and  then  on  over 
the  mines  to  where  the  Spanish  vessels  lay.  In 
number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  thrown  at  a 
single  discharge  and  in  the  number  and  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  ships  the  Spanish  squadron 
about  equaled  his,  and  what  material  inferiority 
there  was  on  the  Spanish  side  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  forts  and  mines.  The  over- 
whelming difference  was  moral,  not  material. 
It  was  the  difference  in  the  two  commanders,  in 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  two  fleets,  and  in 
the  naval  service,  afloat  and  ashore,  of  the  two 
nations.  On  the  one  side  there  had  been  thor- 
ough preparation  ;  on  the  other,  none  that  was 
adequate.  It  would  be  idle  to  recapitulate  the  re- 
sults. Steaming  in  with  cool  steadiness,  Dewey's 
fleet  cut  the  Spaniards  to  pieces,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans were  practically  unhurt.  Then  Dewey  drew 
off  to  breakfast,  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
enough  ammunition,  and  returned  to  stamp  out 
what  embers  of  resistance  were  still  feebly 
smoldering. " 

Dewey  the  Man. 

In  the  October  Harper's  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
who  has  written  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  on 
Pliilippine  subjects  more  than  once  in  the  past 
six  months,  writes  a  sketch  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey,  which  is  naturally  taken  up  most  largely 
with  Dewey's  experience  at  Manila ;  for  Mr. 
Barrett  only  knew  the  admiral  after  his  arrival 
at  Manila.  He  says  plainly,  apropos  of  the  Von 
Diederichs  affair,  that  our  admiral  was  undoubt- 
edly moved  to  speak  in  plain  terms  to  the  Ger- 
man representative.  He  also  says  that  Dewey 
clearly  reasoned  out  his  course  to  obtain  what  he 
wanted  without  bringing  on  war,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's conclusion  is  that  the  whole  affair  proved 
Dewey  to  be  a  really  great  diplomat  and  states- 
man as  well  as  naval  commander.  Of  Admiral 
Dewey's  personal  and  physical  characteristics  Mr. 
Barrett  speaks  as  follows  : 

*♦  Physically  ihe  admiral  is  not  an  impressive 
man  in  the  sense  that  some  of  our  noted  military 
men  are,  but  he  has  a  poise  of  body  and  head 
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when  standing  or  sitting  that  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  stranger.  He  has  dignity  with  absolute 
ease.  He  carries  himself  gracefully  for  a  man 
whose  legs  are  trained  to  the  sea,  and  he  is  not 
affected  in  manner  or  movement.  His  step  is 
usually  light,  but  not  especially  quick.  He  is 
not  tall  and  is  rather  under  tlie  average  height  of 
naval  men  ;  but  in  good  condition  he  has  the 
appearance  of  being  fairly  well  rounded.  His 
bones  are  small  and  his  lingers  long  and  slight. 
His  hands  are  often  employed  in  nerv(;us  ges- 
tures— not  in  the  French,  but  in  the  New  P^ng- 
land  style — emphatic  and  serious,  but  not  gym- 
nastic. He  has  an  interesting  habit  of  drawing 
his  fingers  over  his  eyes  when  about  to  express 
some  thought  or  consider  a  new  suggestion. 
When  a  little  agitated  or  disturbed  ho  will  pull 
and  roll  the  ends  of  his  long  white  mustache. 

*'  As  he  talks  he  shakes  his  head  to  give  em- 
phasis to  what  he  is  saying.  If  he  is  specially 
interested  his  eyes  move  quickly  about,  watching 
your  own  expression  and  possibly  that  of  others, 
looking  bright  and  cheerful  one  moment  and 
severe  the  next,  according  to  your  answers  or 
comment.  Siill  his  eyes  are  not  what  would  be 
called  shifting.  He  has  a  firm,  earnest,  con- 
trolling look  in  them  when  he  has  orders  to  give 
or  hears  reports  on  important  matters. 

PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

*  *  He  could  not  be  called  handsome,  because 
he  is  not  suflBciently  tall,  but  he  has  a  prepossess- 
ing, clear-cut,  interesting,  almost  classical  face 
that  seems  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  giving 
expression  to  the  thoughts  that  have  birth  in  his 
active  brain.  He  is  much  better- looking  than 
the  average  photograph  or  sketch.  None  of  his 
pictures  brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  his  face 
nor  the  lines  which  one  notices  in  liis  actual 
presence.  Tlie  ordinary  portrait  that  is  seen  all 
over  the  land  gives  no  conception  of  the  real 
force  and  strength  that  he  possesses,  and  is 
therefore  disappointing  to  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  him  in  person.  His  hair 
is  an  iron-gray  tending  toward  whiteness,  which 
becomes  his  composed  but  earnest  visage.  The 
nose  is  large,  but  it  indicates  his  force  of  char- 
acter and  does  not  mar  the  general  effect  of  his 
physiognomy.  There  are  resolution  and  per- 
sistency in  the  lines  of  his  mouth,  and  when  his 
lips  are  moving  in  stating  an  order  or  giving  an 
opinion  where  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  he  is  in 
earnest.  His  complexion  has  naturally  been 
sallow  much  of  the  time  at  Manila,  for  that  con- 
dition is  superinduced  by  the  climate,  but  after 
his  long  voyage  home  it  is  quite  probable  that 
he    will    have    considerable   color.      He   always 


looks  clean  and  neat,  but  is  not  over- particular, 
and  gracefully  accepts  the  conditions  of  war  and 
sailor  life  even  if  they  do  not  give  him  all  the 
privileges,  comforts,  and  pleasures  of  the  club. 
His  wonderful  adaptability  has  made  him  as 
much  at  home  in  the  stripped  cabin  of  the 
Ohjmpia  as  he  would  have  been  in  a  hotel  or 
club  in  New  York  or  Washington.  In  fact,  he 
gave  no  signs  on  the  flagship  of  desiring  luxuri- 
ous surroundings,  and  the  simplicity  of  furniture 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  fighting,  compared 
with  his  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner,  seemed 
to  present  a  harmonious  situation  in  line  with 
his  habits  and  wishes.  There  was  no  *  fuss 
and  feathers '  about  him  or  his  environment  at 
Manila." 

THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

PERPIAP8  the  most  illuminating  article  which 
has  yet  appeared   on   the   Dreyfus  case   is 
that  which  M.  Andre  Godfernaux  contributes  to 
the  Fortnightly  Rtvieio  for  September  under  the 
title  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Dreyfus  Case." 
M.  Godfernaux  is  not  concerned  with  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  think  the 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Dreyfus  of 
secondary  importance.     The  Dreyfus  case  is  not 
merely  a  struggle  between  a  group  of  corrupt 
generals  and  a  Jewish  officer.     It  is  not  even  a 
struggle  between   the  lovers  of  justice  and   its 
enemies.      Its  real  significance  is  much  greater, 
for  in  the  court-house  at  Kennes  converge  all  the 
opposing  tendencies  of  modern  France  and  the 
currents  of  two  contending  civilizations.      It  is  a 
conflict  between  order  and  justice,  between  au-     • 
thority   and   free   examination,    or,    in   a   more 
indirect  fashion,  between  faith  and  science.      In 
oscillation  between  these  opposing  principles  lies 
the   whole  intellectual  and  social  movement  df- 
modern  France. 

TUE    COMING    OF    THE    CHANGE. 

The  period  from  the  war  of  1870  to  the  year 
1889,  says  M.  Godfernaux,  was  a  period  of 
recuperation — military,  political,  industrial.  But 
at  the  latter  date  there  began  to  be  discerned  a 
distaste  for  life,  an  incafjjacity  of  effort,  a  renun- 
ciation of  ideals  which  invoked  the  inevitable 
reaction.  It  was  a  period  of  lassitude  and  moral 
dwindling  in  active  life  and  of  mysticism  and 
sensuality  in  literature  and  art.  Many  cried  for 
a  pretender,  and  without  a  protest  servitude 
might  have  been  reestablished.  Others  resigned 
tiiemselves  to  the  decadence  which  has  over- 
taken the  other  branches  of  the  Latin  race.  The 
heroic  ages  were  past  and  the  country  had  loet 
faith  in  its  destiny.  Such  was  the  moral  condi- 
tion of   France  when  the  Dreyfus  case  spraiut 
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upon  the  scene  and  awoke  the  two  opposing  tend- 
encies of  the  nation  again. 

A    CONFLICT    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

Of  these  tendencies  Dreyfus  was  merely  an 
instrument  for  condensing  the  great  invisible 
struggle  into  a  concrete  form.  For  tlie  struggle 
had  taken  place  a  hundred  times  before  in  liter- 
ature, in  religion,  in  sociology.  The  same  spec- 
tacle had  been  seen  before  in  France,  especially 
at  the  Reformation. 

'*  France,  politically  the  most  unified  of  all 
lands,  is  nevertheless  divided  between  two  ad- 
verse tendencies,  between  two  currents  easily 
discernible  throughout  the  whole  length  of  her 
history.  On  the  one  side,  an  eminently  social 
love  of  the  hierarchy,  of  official  authority,  de- 
rived from  her  Latin  past,  surviving  in  her 
(Jatholicism,  in  her  army,  and  even  to  a  great 
extent  in  her  civil  organization.  On  the  other 
side,  the  spirit  of  independence,  of  free  examina- 
tion, inherited  from  the  north,  ever  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  governing  body,  but  ever 
heard  dully  vibrating  and  exploding  in  the  great 
eruptions  of  the  centuries — the  Reformation, 
Cartesianism,  the  Revolution  of  1889.  In  spite  of 
all,  France  has  remained  till  now  a  country  on 
the  side  of  authority,  inheriting  from  its  Latin 
civilization  a  superstitious  respect  for  all  who 
hold  the  smallest  share  of  power,  for  every  func- 
tionary, in  a  word,  civil,  ecclesiastic,  or  military. 
It  is  well  known  that  Catholicism  supports  this 
idolatry.  It  exacts  from  the  faithful  absolute 
submission,  complete  surrender  of  the  rights  of 
reason,  unqualified  acquiescence  not  only  in  the 
word  of  God,  but  also,  and  especially,  in  that  of 
his  accredited  representatives. " 

A    REVOLUTION    IN    IDEAS. 

The  difficulty  was  not  a  struggle  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  Both  parties  engaged  in  it 
with  equal  seriousness  and  absolute  good  faith, 
and  both  desired  the  truth,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  party  of  agitators  and  fabricators  of  false- 
hood and  hatred.  The  Copp^es,  the  Drumonts, 
and  the  Cavaignacs  sought  it  with  closed  eyes, 
according  to  a  venerable  tradition,  and  believed 
with  passionate  ardor  in  the  words  of  the  priest 
of  their  present  cult,  the  flag.  The  Zolas  and 
Picquarts  sought  it  by  slow  and  patient  personal 
inquiry  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  anguish  of 
their  hearts  in  face  of  evidence  which  drove 
them  to  despair,  they  had  the  courage  to  proclaim 
the  truth.  We  must  not,  therefore,  urge  it  as  a 
crime  against  France  that  she  temporized  and 
hesitated  painfully. 

* '  For  her  the  case  was  and  still  remains  a 
veritable   revolution,    with   every   revolutionary 


characteristic  if  we  accept  the  street- fighting  ;  a 
revolution  in  which  the  two  parties  were  striving 
to  deal  mortal  blows  and  to  pierce  each  other  to 
the  heart.  '  Civil  wars  are  terrible  struggles 
wherein  men,  inspired  by  the  loftiest  ideas,  slay 
each  other  in  the  dark.'  Yes,  in  the  dark  in- 
deed, but  all,  to  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  united 
in  asking  for  light.  Surely  no  struggle  could  be 
nobler,  for  once  more  two  ruling  historic  laws, 
two  traditions,  two  essential  forms  of  truth  were 
ranged  in  all  their  majesty  one  against  the  other.'' 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  AFFAIR. 

I 

The  Dreyfus  case  did  not  begin  this  struggle 
and  it  is  not  destined  to  end  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  writer. 

'  *  The  '  consequences  are  not  less  important 
with  regard  to  the  home  policy  of  France  and 
her  position  externally.  Under  the  stress  of  the 
Dreyfus  question  the  old  political  groups  have 
been  broken  up,  to  form  themselves  anew.  The 
question  of  a  monarchical  restoration  has  become 
secondary.  All  minds  are  henceforth  divided 
according  to  their  opinion  of  the  republican  sys- 
tem of  government.  Or^'One  side  a  *  National- 
ist '  party  has  been  formed,  jealous,  above  all,  of 
purely  French  traditions,  of  military  glory,  of  a 
policy  of  conquest,  or  at  least  of  obstinately  main- 
tained revanche ;  a  Caesarian  party  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  distinguished  by  its  desire  for  a  strong 
government.  Here  we  have  an  amalgamation  of 
the  old  Clerical  party,  the  old  Royalist  and  Im- 
perialist parties,  sectaries  of  all  shades,  but  taken 
as  a  whole  the  embodiment  of  narrow  *  Chauvin- 
ism.' The  other  party,  for  which  a  name  has 
not  yet  been  found,  is  composed  of  true  Liberals  ; 
of  minds  open  to  progress  and  to  the  future  ;  con- 
taining some  suspicious  elements,  also,  it  must 
be  owned  ;  but,  above  all,  consisting  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  universal  power  of  reason. 
These  understand  that  conservation  is  not  re- 
action, and  while  maintaining  what  is  venerable 
and  useful  in  the  legacy  of  the  past,  they  desire 
to  eliminate  all  that  is  frail  or  lifeless." 

A    LEfeSON    FOR    THE    WORLD. 

The  final  issue,  says  M.  Godfernaux,  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial.  For  ' '  it  has  forced  the 
combatants  in  the  bitter  struggle  for  life  to  look 
above  life  toward  the  ideal  or  toward  the  chimera 
— to  something  higher,  at  any  rate,  than  their 
own  daily  interests.  France  has  been  chosen  by 
fate  for  the  theater  of  this  drama ;  she  has  sup- 
plied the  actors  and  the  victims.  At  the  present 
moment  she  should  surely  congratulate  herself 
upon  this,  her  stern  privilege,  and  leave  other 
nations  to  profit  by  the  spectacle  at  which  they 
have  come  to  gaze." 
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BROWNING  ON  FRENCH  ENTHUSIASMS. 

IN  the  September  number  of  Poet- Lore  Mr. 
Herbert  Ernest  Cushman  lias  a  paper  on 
Browning's  ''Two  Poets  of  Croisic"  and  the 
French  enthusiasms  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  as  satirized  in  the  poem.  It 
is  an  intorestmg  psychological  study  of  the  French 
people  and  Browning's  satire.  Mr.  Cushman 
thus  characterizes  the  subject  of  the  poem  : 

"  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies when  the  two  poets  of  Croisic  lived,  that 
ancient  regime  of  France  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  bring  into  lurid  light  the  enthusiasms  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  The  court  of  Louis  Xlll. 
was  the  beginning,  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  maturity,  and  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  the 
ending  of  the  dignified,  good -mannered,  and  most 
courtly  court  of  European  monarchy.  The  two 
poets  of  Croisic  lived  in  a  society  in  which  order, 
suitability,  and  politeness  were  the  ruling  ideas, 
impersonated  by  the  adults  and  taught  to  the 
children.  Never  has  politeness  turned  casuistry 
into  its  service  to  such  a  degree  and  elaborated 
its  manners  for  such  studied  effects.  There  is  no 
place  nor  time  where  we  should  less  expect  en- 
thusiasms than  the  time  and  society  that  became 
enthusiastic  over  Ren6  Gentilhomme  and  Paul 
Desforges  Maillard.  Consequently  the  enthu- 
siasms stand  out  the  more  plainly. 

**It  was  the  eighteenth  century — when  Frencli 
society  was  most  supremely  ordered  and  the  in- 
dividuals thereof  apparently  in  perfect  self-control 
— that  there   appeared    that  age  of   enthusiasm 
called  the  sentimental  period,  which  later,  among 
the  common  people,  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
French  Revolution.     It   was   this  polite   crowd 
that  affected  now  to  admire  the  country,  now  to 
return  to  nature ;   now  it  was  a  delight  in  sim- 
plicity.    The  Queen  had  a  village  for  herself  at  '■ 
the  Trianon,  where,  as  some  one  says,  '  dressed  ' 
in  a  frock  of  white  cambric  muslin  and  a  gauze ; 
neck    handkerchief,    and    with   a   white    straw ; 
hat, '  she  fished  in  the  lake  and  saw  her  cows ' 
milked.     What,  suppose  you,  did  the  individual  ' 
Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  care  about  muslin, 
cows,  fish,  and  simplicity  ?    Then  there  arose  en- 
thusiasms for  village  people,  for  the  sentiment  of 
tenderness,  for  the  feeling  of  natural  affection. 
Then  polite  society  turned  to  religions,  to  consid- 
ering the  soul.     It  practiced  trying  to  be  human.  \ 
These   were   some   of  tlie  many  enthusiasms  of 
that   societv   of  which    '  The  Two   Poets '    is  a 
(criticism.      It  was  the  most  polite  society  in  the 
world,  but  as  a  society  it  was  capable  of  enthusi- 
asm that  in  extent  and   intensity  have  scarcely 
been  equaled. 

*'  The  French  enthusiasm,  as  the  subject  under 
criticism  of  Browning  in  this  poem,  is  a  social 


enthusiasm.  A  social  body  is  an  organic  being 
with  less  than  human  traits,  caprice,  sense  of 
responsibility,  etc.  The  satire  involved  here  is 
directed  at  civilization,  in  whicli  such  enthusiasms 
could  be  very  frequent,  for  such  a  civilization  is 
a  reversion  to  savagery.  Yet  such  hypnotic  en- 
thusiasms are  perfectly  natural  to  the  French 
mind  because  of  its  tendency  to  isolate  the  present 
moment  from  its  associations." 


PROFESSOR  GUNTON'S  DEFENSE  OF  THE 

"TRUSTS." 

IN  Gu7Uon's  Magazine  for  September  there  is 
.  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  great  corporations 
under  the  caption,  **  Crusade  Against  Prosper- 
ity." 

Professor  Gunton  is  determined  that  the  issue 
shall  be  distinctly  understood  as  concerning  all 
corporate  wealth,  and  not  merely  some  particular 
method  of  organization.  Suppose  the  conference 
of  governors  is  a  success  and  all  the  States  act 
together  :  what  is  to  be  accomplished  ?  Will 
trusts  be  abolished  ?  But  what  if  there  be  no 
trusts  ?  That,  says  Professor  Gunton,  is  exactly 
the  state  of  the  case. 

'  <  There  is  not  a  trust  left  in  the  United  States. 
^here  never  were  more  than  about  half  a  dozen. 
and  they  have  all  been  dissolved  and  converted 
into  large  corporations.  In  reality,  then,  the 
war  on  trusts  is  a  war  on  corporations  pure  and 
simple.  Large  corporations  may  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  community,  and  if  so  they  ought  to 
be  abolished,  but  an  agitation  for  their  abolition 
should  be  conducted  on  honest  principles.  It 
should  be  definitely  understood  that  it  is  a  cru- 
sade against  large  corporations.  To  call  it  a 
crusade  against  trusts  is  to  practice  a  fraud  upon 
the  people.  At  least  let  us  have  the  people  who 
are  to  vote  these  business  concerns  out  of  exist- 
ence know  what  they  are  voting  against.  Cer- 
tainly before  the  people  of  this  country  can  be 
expected  to  support  such  a  crusade  they  have  a 
right  to  know  something  about  what  it  will  ac- 
complish. 

A    REORGANIZATION    OF    BUSINESS. 

'  '•  First,  then,  are  all  corporations  to  be  sup- 
pressed ?  If  so  the  proposition  is  very  simple. 
U3f  course  this  can  be  done  if  the  people  want  it| 
l)ut  it  would  stop  every  railroad,  trolley,  cable, 
and  horse  car  system  in  the  country,  and  would 
c\ose  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  manufactiir* 
ing  and  business  concerns.  In  fact,  lid&!fly'lll» 
businesses  larger  tlian  the  peanut  stand  would 
have  to  be  dissolved  and  redistributed  into  small 
efforts — about  the  equivalent  of  what  existed  in 
the  walled  towns  in  tlie  thirteenth  centuiy.     It 
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would,  in  fact,  wipe  out  about  all  the  economic 
effectiveness  the  last  five  centuries  of  industrial 
evolution  have  produced.  For  reduction  to  eco- 
nomic simplicity  and  thorough  abolition  of  mo- 
nopoly this  would  leave  little  to  be  desired.  It 
would  accomplish  the  object  completely,  but  it 
would  reduce  us  to  barbarism.  Of  course  no- 
body wants  that. 

' '  Yet  that  is  the  simple  case  if  the  war  is 
against  all  corporations.  If  it  is  not  against  all 
corporations,  then  against  which  is  the  war  to  be 
directed  ?  If  we  are  not  to  suppress  all,  there 
must  be  some  specific  line  of  distinction  between 
those  '  to  be  damned '  and  those  '  to  be  saved. ' 
There  must  be  some  way  of  distinguishing  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  What  shall  it  be  ?  It 
cannot  be  anything  relating  to  the  economic  or 
political  principle  of  the  organization,  because  in 
these  respects  they  are  all  alike.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
character  of  the  industry,  because  the  corporation 
principle  applies  to  all  industries.  There  is  only 
one  difference  between  them,  and  that  is  the  size 
of  their  capital.  Well,  then,  where  shall  the 
line  be  drawn  ?  Shall  it  be  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, at  half  a  million,  a  million,  five  millions, 
ten  millions,  fifty  millions,  or  a  hundred  millions  ? 
Where  ?  If  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  anywhere, 
some  economic  or  political  reason  must  be  given 
for  drawing  it  there.  Upon  what  economic  prin- 
ciple or  experience  can  a  distinction  be  made  ?  " 

THE    CAUSE    OP    CORPORATE    DEVELOPMENT. 

^  '  *  How  came  these  corporations  to  get  so 
'large  ?  Why  did  they  organize  at  all  ?  "  asks 
Professor  Gunton. 

* '  There  is  one  general  reason  and  it  is  this  : 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  most  of  invested  capi- 
tal, it  was  found  by  a  long  series  of  experiments 
that  under  certain  conditions  large  capital  could 
be  used  to  greater  advantage  than  small  capital ; 
it  could  produce  more  at  the  same  cost,  give  a 
larger  profit,  sell  the  products  at  lower  prices, 
and  give  more  permanent  employment  to  labor 
at   higher  wages.     Every  little  addition  to  the 
size  of  industrial  concerns  has  been  made  for 
these  reasons.     As   the  experiments   proved   a 
success  they  were  increased,  and  so  from  small 
\   individual  concerns  to  partnerships  and  corpora- 
\  tions  the  process  went  on  and  on,   and  if  not 
\  arbitrarily  interrupted    will  continue   to   go   on 
Vjust  so  long  as  it  will  yield  these  advantages. 
VJust  so  long  as  adding  another  million   to  the 
|)lant  will  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  both 
the  old  and  new  capital  the  additions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  point  is 
/reached  where  to  increase  the  size  only  increases 
/  the  unwieldiness  and  does  not  increase  the  econ- 
l  omy  it  will  stop. 


**  Clearly,  then,  the  history  of  industrial  growth 
and  prosperity  is  the  history  of  corporate  devel- 
opment. Without  corporations  productive  eflB- 
ciency  could  not  have  progressed  beyond  the 
economic  status  of  the  small  individual  concerns 
of  at  least  a  century  ago.  A  war  on  corpora- 
tions without  some  definite  economic  basis  of  dis- 
crimination, then,  is  simply  a  war  on  business 
success.  That  is  the  character  of  the  present  / 
movement.  It  is  based  upon  no  principle  of  in- 
dustrial management  or  public  policy.  It  recog- 
nizes no  line  of  distinction  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  but  it  is  a  blind,  muddled,  indiscrimi 


nate  agitation  against  corporate  capital,  which 
means  a  crusade  against  business  prosperity." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

IN  the  September  Forum  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson 
describes  the  plan,  purposes,  and  work  of 
the  Commercial  Museum,  of  which  the  National 
Export  Exposition  and  the  International  Com- 
mercial Congress  at  Philadelphia  (see  page  447) 
are  direct  outgrowths. 

The  objects  of  the  museum  are  explained  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  its  director  from  the 
beginning,  as  follows  : 

*<  When,  a  few  years  since,  the  excellence  of 
American  manufactured  goods  began  to  be  recog- 
nized abroad  and  the  demand  for  them  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  the  American  manufacturer 
found  himself  confronted  with  serious  obstacles, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  his  lack  of 
familiarity  with  foreign  trade  conditions  and  re- 
quirements. In  this  respect  his  principal  com- 
petitors— the  English  and  the  Germans — had  the 
advantage  over  him  ;  having  for  a  generation 
been  engaged  in  acquiring  information  which 
would  enable  them  to  invade  foreign  markets 
with  success. 

' '  To  meet  the  emergency  of  the  manufacturers 
of  our  country  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia was  organized.  In  both  aim  and  results 
the  institution  is  unique.  Other  countries  also 
have  their  commercial  museums,  which  are  do- 
ing excellent  work.  Their  scope,  however,  is 
much  more  limited,  the  museum  of  Philadelphia 
differing  from  them  in  that  it  is  an  active,  not 
merely  a  passive,  aid  to  the  prospective  exporter. 
The  foreign  museums,  situated  in  London,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Havre,  Brus- 
sels, and  various  other  commercial  centers,  do 
not  extend  active  aid,  but  content  themselves 
with  more  or  less  complete  displays  of  samples  of 
domestic  and  foreign  competitive  goods  sold  in 
export  markets.  The  theory  of  their  organiza- 
tion is  that  the  manufacturer  contemplating  a 
foreign  business   campaign   will  be  enabled  to 
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pureue  it  intelligently  through  the  study  of  these 
samples.  The  initiative  is  left  to  the  exporter 
himself,  who  must  discover  what  opportunities 
exist  for  him  abroad  ;  and  it  is  also  left  to  him 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  in  the  way 
that  may  seem  Ix'St  to  him, 

"  The  display  of  manufactured  samples  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum.  This  institmioii  shows  not  only  what 
goods  are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  but  also 
where  those  markets  are,  what  commercial  con- 
ditions obtain  in  connection  with  them,  what 
particular  kinds  of  goods  they  demand,  how 
these  markets  may  be  best  competed  for,  and 
where  the  raw  material  may  lie  most  profitably 
purchased.  It  furnishes  information,  further- 
more, as  to  business  connections  as  well  as  the 
credit  ratings  of  the  agents  or  firms  recommend' 
ed.  To  secure  specific  information  it  is  not 
necessary  to  visit  the  institution  itself,  for  re- 
ports of  trade  opportunities  abroad  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  museum  to  its  members,  and  these 
reports  are  provided  with  photographs  of  many 
of  the  articles  which  at  that  particular  time  are 
in  demand  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  exporter  is  practically 
provided  with  a  staff  of  expert  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, without  any  expense  to  himself  be- 
yond the  merely  nominal  fee  for  membership. 

"  While  its  activities  are  dependent  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  upon  the  income  derived  from  sub- 
scribers, the  museum  is  not  a  money-making 
institution.  Indeed,  its  income  from  this  source 
does  not  cover  half  the  expenditures.  It  is  en- 
abled to  carry  on  its  work  only  by  reason  of  the 
generous  annual  appropriation  provided  for  it  by 
the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia.  But  a  very 
large  income  is  required  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
130  employees  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  500 
regular  and  several  thousand  occasional  corre- 
spondents scattered  throughout  the  world.  The 
only  advantage  which  the  city  itself  derives  from 
the  museum  is  that  resulting  indirectly  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  buyers  attracted  to  Phila- 
delphia by  the  museum's  work." 

DETAILS    OF    ORGANIZATION-. 

The  work  of  the  museum  is  carried  on  in  three 
general  departments  ;  (1)  The  educational;  (2) 
the  museum  proper ;  and  (3)  the  bureau  of 
infonnalion. 

■■  1.  The  educational  feature  is  confined,  more 
or  less  directly,  to  instruction  in  commercial 
geography.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
free  lectures,  illustrated  by  samples  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  different  countries,  are  given  to  teachers 
and  students  in  the  commercial  and  other  high 
schools.       In     addition,     students    of    different 


schools  visit  the  institution  at  regular  intervals, 
being  escorted  through  the  exhibit  halls  by  com- 
petent guides.  In  the  near  future  the  develop- 
ment of  this  phase  will  probably  be  extended 
along  the  lines  of  higher  commercial  education. 
In  fact,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consular  and  diplomatic  school 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  equip  young  men 
with  such  a  knowledge  of  our  needs  as  would  en- 
able them  efficiently  to  represent  our  commercial 
interests  abroad. 

"2.  Tlio  department  of  most  interest  to  the 
general  public  is  the  second — the  museum 
proper.  The  exhibits,  wliich  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  space,  are  arranged  in  a  twofold  way  : 
the  monographic — the  grouping  together  of 
similar  products  of  different  countries,  and  the 
geographic — the  grouping  together  of  the  differ- 
ent products  of  individual  countries.      No  efiorts 


are  spared  by  the  man^ement  to  make  each 
collection  as  complete  as  possible.  Where  the 
material  is  sufficiently  abundant  the  two  methods 
are  combined.  Thus  in  the  Mexican  display  ooe 
room  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  different 
varieties  of  Mexican  fibers,  while  in  adjojuing 
rooms  are  grouped  the  remaining  products  of 
that  country. 

"The  Argentine  exhibit  consists  largely  of 
untanned  hides,  of  wools  in  the  fleece — of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties — and  of  valu- 
able samples  of  grains  and  woods.  Brazil's  dis- 
play includes  coffee,  tobacco,  and  rare  and  valu- 
able  woods.  From  the  nature  and  arrangement 
of  the  exhibits  the  man  of  affaire  can  very  read- 
ily toll  which,  if  any,  of  them  will  be  of  assist- 
ance tu  him  in  turning  out  a  Itetter  or  a  cheaper 
product.  The  museum's  representatives  are  al- 
ways able  to  give  the  desired  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  items  represented  in  the  display 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  Though  the 
collections    are    intended    primarily   to   henefit 
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American  manufacturer,  they  are  reciprocally 
of  value  to  foreigners,  who  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  America's  needs.  The  interest  in 
the  institution  so  awakened  leads  them  to  keep 
their  displays  constantly  up  to  date." 

THE    GATHERING    OF    FACTS. 

'*  3.  The  bureau  of  information,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  our  business  men  in  touch  with 
tlie  entire  commercial  world,  receives  its  data 
from  numerous  sources.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  : 

''First,  the  trade  journals  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  which  some  1,200  are  regularly  received 
at  the  museum.  As  fast  as  they  arrive  they  are 
turned  over  to  a  staff  of  readers  versed  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  who  cull  from  them  what  facts 
appear  to  be  worth  preserving.  The  information 
thus  received  is  indexed  by  the  card  system. 
Matters  calling  for  immediate  attention  are  at 
once  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  manufac- 
turers to  whom  they  may  be  of  practical  value. 
For  example,  if  it  should  be  learned  that  there 
was  a  special  demand  for  harvesting  machinery 
in  Argentina  or  Australia,  that  fact  is  made 
known  at  once  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  ;  the  report  being  accompanied  by 
special  directions  concerning  the  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  market  indicated.  Some  2,000  such  no- 
tices are  sent  out  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and 
tliey  frequently  result  in  opening  a  new  market 
to  one  or  another  of  our  manufacturers. 

*  *  Second,  the  consular  and  other  oflScial  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Of  these  the  museum  has  a  large  collec- 
tion. It  has,  in  fact,  a  greater  number  of 
official  reports  and  books  detailing  commercial 
information  than  has  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  development  of  a  great  commercial 
library  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  many  years  ;  but 
the  museum  already  possesses  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-ordered  commercial  libraries  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  the  largest  in  the  country. 

'*  Third,  the  reports  of  special  representatives. 
The  museum  maintains  a  corps  of  special  students 
of  trade  conditions,  some  of  whom  are  con- 
stantly at  work  in  foreign  countries,  studying 
the  markets  in  the  interest  of  American  ex- 
porters and  endeavoring  to  bring  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  dealers  in  touch  with  the  Com- 
mercial Museum. 

**  Finally,  the  communications  of  the  museum's 
foreign  correspondents — the  representatives  of 
reputable  importing  and  commission  houses 
abroad.  The  interest  of  these  correspondents  is 
usually  maintained  through  a  system  of  coopera- 
tion. It  frequently  happens  that  letters  are  re- 
ceived from  strangers  abroad  asking  for  certain 


specific  information.  In  such  cases  the  museum, 
provided  it  is  assured  of  the  reliability  of  the 
writer,  suggests  an  exchange  of  compliments 
whenever  any  particular  information  is  desired. 
By  this  arrangement  the  museum  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  staff  of  nearly  20,000  regular 
and  some  60,000  occasional  correspondents." 


GOOD  POINTS  IN  OUR  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

INDISCRIMINATE  criticism  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  is  common  enoupjh,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
a  writer  who  recognizes  the  more  serious  faults 
of  the  system  itself  is  able  at  the  same  time  to 
appreciate  the  results  that  have  been  achieved, 
notwithstanding  the  faults.  This  is  the  merit  of 
the  article  contributed  to  the  North  American  Re- 
vieiv  for  September  by  our  minister  to  Venezuela, 
the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomis. 

Mr.  Loomis  truly  says  that  it  has  come  to  be 
almost  a  habit  with  many  Americans  who  travel 
abroad  to  attack  our  consuls  in  a  sweeping  and 
indiscriminating  way.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  American  business  men  have  become  se- 
vere critics  of  our  consular  service,  which  is  fre- 
quently denominated  *'the  worst  in  the  world." 

A    TYPICAL    INSTANCE. 

Mr.  Loomis  recognizes  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  consular  service  which 
is  so  freely  uttered  is  based  on  the  social  short 
comings  of  consuls  and  their  lack  of  familiarity 
with  many  of  the  conventional  proprieties.  To 
illustrate  this,  Mr.  Loomis  relates  an  incident 
that  fell  under  his  own  observation.  In  the 
south  of  France  he  was  once  invited,  with  the 
oflBcers  of  one  of  our  men-of-war,  to  dine  with 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  a  cultured,  wealthy, 
and  refined  gentleman,  who  spoke  English  cor- 
rectly and  fluently. 

*  *  Shortly  after  we  had  taken  our  seats  at  the 
table,  and  while  the  delicious,  delicately  seasoned 
potage  was  being  eaten,  there  was  a  lull  for  a 
few  seconds  in  the  conversation,  and  the  loud, 
drawling  voice  of  the  American  consul  was 
beard  exclaiming,  with  great  earnestness  :  <  By 
thunder!  Mr.  Prefect,  this  is  bully  soup.*  Of 
courae  the  consul's  fellow -countr3rmen  present 
were  sorry  and  chagrined,  yet  the  expression  of 
robust  satisfaction  was  so  genuine,  so  obviously 
just,  so  innocently  uttered,  so  pregnant  with 
good  faith  and  profound  conviction  that  I  think 
our  host  was  not  displeased." 

Whether  the  French  prefect  was  displeased  or 
not,  many  an  American  reader  of  the  story  is 
likely  to  stop  at  this  point  with  an  exclamation 
of  disgust.     Surely  this  man  was  unfit  to  repre- 
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sent   his  country  abroad  !     But  read  the  com- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Loomis  : 

*  *  This  consul  was  a  child  of  nature  ;  he  was 
quite  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  small  refine- 
ments and  conventions  of  cosmopolitan  society, 
but  he  was  intelligent,  alert,  honest,  careful,  and 
kind-hearted.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  splen- 
did physique,  was  endowed  with  much  personal 
magnetism,  and  was  bristling  with  Americanism. 
He  had  had  practical  experience  in  many  walks 
of  life.  Nine  persons  in  ten  who  saw  this  consul 
at  the  prefect's  dinner-table  would  declare  that 
he  was  unfit  for  the  official  position  which  he 
held  ;  but  it  sliould  be  remembered  tliat  such 
incidents  do  not  illustrate  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  a  consular  officer  for  tlie  serious  business  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  and  far 
more  soothing  to  our  pride  if  all  our  consuls  were 
accomplished  men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  capa- 
ble, industrious,  honest  commercial  agents  of  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  too  much 
at  once,  especially  at  this  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment. The  consul  to  whom  1  have  referred  was 
a  very  efficient  officer.  The  Department  of  State 
thought  extremely  well  of  liim.  He  was  a  shrewd 
observer ;  he  saw  and  reported  with  graphic 
felicity  many  fresh,  pertinent,  and  important 
facts  in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  his  reports  pointed  the  way  and  opened 
the  doors  to  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
many  American  factories.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  had  acquired  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  he  was  turned  out  of  office  just  when 
his  usefulness  to  his  own  country  was  greatest. 
This  is  a  real  case,  and  it  is  a  typical  one.  It 
proves  many  things.  One  is  that  the  tenure  of 
office  should  be  longer ;  it  does  not  prove,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  for  life,  as  many  advo- 
cates of  consular  reform  suggest." 

MERITS    RECOGNIZED    ABROAD. 

Even  the  brief  tenure,  objectionable  as  it  is, 
has  at  least  one  good  result,  according  to  Mr. 
Loomis  : 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  should  be 
the  tenure  of  office  for  a  consul.  One  great  and, 
I  think,  universally  acknowledged  merit  of  the 
present  system  is  that  by  reason  of  the  frequent 
clianges  we  get  better  work  in  the  way  of  reports 
from  our  consuls  than  do  those  governments 
which  keep  officers  of  this  class  permanently  in 
their  positions.  It  is  essentially  important  that 
we  should  send  abroad  men  with  fresh  eyes  and 
with  the  capacity  of  taking  fresh  points  of  view. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  receive 
due  weight  in  extending  the  merit  system  to  the 
consular  service.     It  is  one  that  cannot  be  ig- 


nored without  the  risk  of  rendering  the  serv 
ice  inflexible,  cumbersome,  and  inapt. 

"  Our  consular  system  has  been  made  the  sub 
ject  of  a  thorough,  searching,  and  scientific  stud] 
by  many  of  our  commercial  rivals,  and  the  manu 
facturers,  the  merchants,  the  bankers,  and  cer 
tain  officials  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  have  been  observing  with  jealous, 
watchful  eves  the  methods  and  achievements  ol 
the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States.  Ii 
this  workaday  world  results  furnish  the  accepted 
measure  of  success  of  a  system  and  of  a  govern- 
mental or  business  organization  ;  and  measured 
by  results  based  upon  the  observation  and  ver- 
dicts of  our  commercial  rivals,  the  consular  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  seems  not  greatly  to  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

'  *  The  trade  journals  of  England  and  Germany 
have  been  commenting,  freely,  frequently,  and 
copiously,  for  several  years  upon  the  excellent 
work  of  American  consuls.  The  high  character 
of  the  commercial  reports  furnished  by  our  con- 
sular officers  was  recently  made  a  conspicuous 
subject  of  discussion  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  somewhat  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  British  consular  service.  *' 

Mr.  Loomis  quotes  from  these  journals  and 
from  the  organs  of  the  French  and  British  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  comparisons  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  American  service,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  re- 
ports and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
consuls  themselves. 

Although  our  consuls  are  not  as  well  paid  as 
the  British  consuls,  their  work,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Consular  Journal  of  Great  Briiainy  is  superior 
to  that  done  by  the  British  consuls  abroad. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  Cassier's  Magazine  for  September  the  assist- 
ant locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  writes 
about  the  recent  heavy  orders  for  locomotives 
placed  by  English  railroad  companies  in  the 
United  States.     He  says  : 

' '  Many  Englishmen  regarded  it  as  an  unpar- 
donable intrusion  for  foreign  engines  to  be 
brought  to  Great  Britain — the  birthplace  of  loco- 
motives and  of  Stephenson,  the  father  of  them. 
If  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
could  have  avoided  it,  they  certainly  would  not 
have  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  these  peojAe, 
but  exceptional  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary.'' 

Mr.  Jones  quotes  from  the  speech  made  by  Sir 
Ernest  Paget  to  the  Midland  stockholders  on 
February  17  of  this  year  : 
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"  You  will  no  ilotibt  have  seen  that  we  have 
been  purchasing  some  enginea  in  America.  As 
this  is  a  new  departure,  Eome  explanation  will  be 
interesting  to  you.  We  ehonld  very  much  pre- 
fer to  purchase  home-made  goods,  whether  it  be 
engines  or  anything  else,  if  it  were  possible." 

■■  We  have  at  present  170  engines  ordered  in 
England.  The  orders  commenced  in  December, 
1897.  The  first  engines  were  to  be  delivered  in 
July,  189S,  at  so  many  per  month,  and  if  that 
delivery  had  gone  on  properly  we  should  now 
have  48  ot  those  engines.  We  have  not  received 
one.  The  last  order  we  gave,  in  December, 
ItiDS,  was  for  *20  engines  at  a  very  large  cost, 
and  we  couW  not  get  even  the  promise  of  one 
engine  for  fifteen  months,  and  that  order  will  not 
he  completed  until  May,  1900. 

PROMPT    EXECUTION   OF   ORDEKB. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  engines  are  a  necessity  to 
us  ;  we  must  have  them.  Therefore  we  deter- 
mined to  send  for  tenders  from  two  finiis  in 
America,  one  the  Baldwin  and  the  other  Schen- 
ectady Works,  and  we  received  offers  from  tliem. 
In  one  instance  the  delivery  was  to  be  in  ten 
weeks  from  the  time  that  they  received  all  the 
drawings  and  other  data,  and  in  the  other  case 
shipment  from  America  in  four  months — 10  en- 
gines from  each — so  that  you  see  while  we  can- 
not get  an  engine  promised  in  England  in  fifteen 
months,  we  can  get  20  engines  from  America  in 
four.  I  do  not  think  we  require  further  juati- 
Bcalion,  and,  thinking  so,  we  have  doubled  the 
order  to  one  of  these  firms  " 


REASONS    FOR    AMERICAN    SUCCESS. 

To  this  statement  by  Sir  Ernest  Paget  Mr. 
Jones  adds  : 

"  Since  the  chairman  made  that  speech  40 
more  engines  have  been  ordered  in  England  and 
10  more  in  America,  making  a  total  of  210  on 
order  in  England  and  40  in  America  at  the 
present  time.  When  these  are  all  delivered  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  will  have  2, 780  en- 
gines. The  question  arises.  How  is  it  that 
American  builders  can  supply  locomotivea  ao 
much  more  rapidly  than  British  ones  7  It  i» 
true  that  the  master  mechanics  in  America,  like 
their  brethren,  the  locomotive  superintendents 
in  Oreat  Britain,  follow  their  own  bent  and 
identify  themselves  with  the  engines  on  the  nil- 
roads  where  they  are  in  authority,  so  that  there 
is  no  end  of  variations  in  design  and  dimensions : 
but  there  are  a  few  standard  types,  such  as  c^ 
Consolidation,  Mogul,  American,  and  Atlfta^atL 
used  more  or  less  throughout  the  States.  aa<i  il 
fact  all  over  the  world,  and  if  these  are  oct&evc 
pure  and  simple,  or  with  but  little  altnUdio.  n. 
the  details,  they  can  be  had  at  remarkably-  uum 
notice. 

"  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  I 
pended  by  Americans  in  inventing  wui^ 
tools  and  machinery  to  execute  i 
utmost  dispatch,  and  whenever  trade  ■ 
factories  are  kept  in  full  opentioB  c 
with  night  and  day  shifts,  and  it  ■ 
the  men  (nearij  all  od  piecevorfc)  « 
M  a  mle,  than  they  do  in  Onal  VtA 
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uutro  irioney.  ThoiL  again^  the  American  build- 
<TM  go  in  for  1«8h  Hliowy  locorriotives  than  we  have 
Ki'own  iuu'MHiotiu-A  U)  in  Kngland.  They  are 
HatJHfierl  with  what  in  goixi  enough,  and  do  not 
('Xppnd  t'luu".  and  Ia})or  on  more  highly  finished 
workninnHhip  tlian  tliey  think  is  requisite  for  all 
prarticjil   piirpoHeH." 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

IN  \\u'.  AnnnlH  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Tolitical  and  So(!ial  S^'ience  I*rof.  John  F. 
Crowell  given  a  Hom her  account  of  tlie  present 
(Tononiic^  fiMp<;clH  of  Hritinh  agricuhure. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  constant  d(u;line 
in  rural  values  "is  not  only  nrconstructing  the 
social  constitution,  but  is  rapidly  drying  up  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  public  revenue;  and  of  in- 
come to  many  of  the  nation's  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions." 

Again,  the  transfer  of  thif  population  from 
country  to  city,  furthere«l  by  agricultural  depres- 
sion and  d(*cline,  has  been  a  great  pauperizing 
in(lu«Mice. 

••Thinily,  not  only  the  shrinkage  in  rural 
valu(»s  by  whi(^h  the  landowner  suffers,  nor  the 
depopulation  of  rural  districts  by  whijh  labor  is 
driven  toward  the  city  workhouse,  but  the  most 
important  economic  fatMor  yet — the  operating 
farmer  is  gradmilly  succumbing  to  the  adverse 
comlitions  under  which  he  works.  Like  tho 
peasantry  of  tlu*  seveute«»nth  and  eighteenth 
ct»nturii»s,  h«»  is  yielding  to  the  economic  forces 
iigiiinst  which  he  is  not  n»ally  five  to  act  or  to 
adapt  hims<«lf  to  them.  Between  the  sinking 
lev«»l  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  on  tho 
one  \\\\\\k\  un<i  the  luuniHM'ing  conditions  of  land 
t(«nur««  and  land  improvement  on  the  other,  tho 
British  farmer  of  ivnted  lands  is  indeod  bndl^ 
otT  :  and  the  owner  wlu)  bought  land,  witli  lim- 
ited cash  capital  in  better  times  to  put  into  it,  is, 
if  anytliing,  worse  otT  still  than  tlie  cultivating 
tennntrv." 

»»Tlu»  economic  position  of  tlio  tenant  farmer 
nmv  trulv  Ih»  descriU'd  in  manv  of  the  best 
agricultural  counties  in  (iivat  Britain  as  lying 
iM^lween  tlie  up]HM*  millstone  of  falling  prices 
«!id  the  nctlier  millstone  v>f  con^petition  \\\\\\  his 
fellow  farmers  for  lutldings.  This  leads  to  the 
rack  renting  systeni  and  tends  to  ivduce  tho 
once  hii*h  character  of  husbandmeti  to  tht*  level 
of  the  Irish  type  of  tenantry  of  some  veal's  agw 
This  condition  elTeclually  blocks  pnKsjHMity  ;  it 
really  undermines    the  conslilutio!\  of  agrarian 

SiHMetV." 

INKl.rKNCK    ON    TUK    NXTIONXI.    HFK. 

*»  These  economic  conditions  ukon  ah  a  wholo 
tend  to  the  following  gtmoml  nvnulU  : 


'  *  1 .  The  exhaustion  of  the  working  capital  of 
farmers  as  a  class,  extinguishing  free  capital, 
destroying  credit,  and  diminishing  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  thus  rendering  readjustment  of  ap^ri- 
culture  to  new  conditions  more  difficult  and  more 
tardy,  and  even  breaking  up  the  rural  social  or- 
ganization entirely. 

"  2.  1'he  inability  of  the  country  communities 
to  emjiloy  the  productive  portion  or  to  support 
the  dt?i)endent  portion  of  the  population,  and 
the  consequent  transfer  of  this  burden  to  the 
cities  to  enter  the  already  congested  ranks  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  personal  service,  or  to 
find  refuge  in  some  open  or  disguised  form  of 
public  relief. 

**3.  The  necessity  of  some  more  elaborate 
system  of  relief  or  support  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  due  to  this  pressure  upon  the  working 
classes,  such  as  old-age  pensions,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  some  form  of  which  many  of  the  most 
far-seeing  minds  now  believe  the  nation  to  be 
inevitably  committed." 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  REGENERATION  OF  ITALY. 

7^1iP]  lightning  and  the  torrent — two  agencies 
traditionally  associated  with  wreck  and 
ruin — are  now  invoked  as  the  twin  forces  capable 
of  saving  industrially  tho  future  of  Italy.  Enrico 
Hignami  writes  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 
August. on  the  utilization  of  the  water  powers  of 
Italy.     He  puts  the  case  in  his  opening  sentence  : 

*»  \VhiU»  on  the  one  hand  Italy  is  extremely 
rich  in  water  powers  which  are  capable  of  utiliza- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  it  is  absolutely  destitute 
of  coal.*' 

He  mentions  a  few  attempts  which  have  been 
successfully  made,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

••There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which,  by 
nMiS(Ui  of  its  mountainous  slopi^s,  its  needs,  its 
alwolute  lack  of  coal,  and  its  scarcity  of  other 
fuels,  can  be  expected  to  profit  more  than  Italy 
by  the  development  of  elect ric-}H>wer  stations  for 
the  utilization  of  the  immense  (nnential  energy  of 
its  rivei*s  and  stn^ims.  If  Italy  had  earlier  at* 
tempted  to  substitute  jxnver  derived  from  herown 
waterfalls  for  that  imiHMfectly  and  expensively 
supplied  by  foriMgn  ci>h1s,  her  present  manufac- 
t\iring  and  conuneroial  inferiority  would  not  be 
so  humiliating.  IV^^sessing  as  she  does  valuable 
de]>osits  of  in^n  ore  and  copjvr,  yet  nearly  ail  of 
this  is  ex|Mrled.  while  the  manufactured  articles 
an^  im]H»rted.  sv»me  of  them  fnnn  the  very  coun- 
tries which  purchase  the  I'aw  material  from  Italy. 
If  theivfoiv  eUvtn*  meiallurgical  processes  could 
W  s\iWtitut«Hi  for  the  older  niethoils  the  current 
nHfuinnl  co\dd  Iv  develoinnl  from  the  numerou 
water  {Hewers.      At  prx'sent  the  metallic  imports 
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of  Italy  come  from  America,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  home  article  in  the  market,  pro- 
duced by  Italian  water  power  and  with  cheap 
Italian  labor,  tlie  double  freight  charges  on  ex- 
ported raw  material  and  reimported  products 
would  form  a  natural  protective  tariff  for  the 
liomc  product." 


He  remarks  on  the  curious  fact  that  Italian 
capital  is  slow  to  embark  in  these  new  industries, 
which  are  consequently  being  worked  by  German 
capita].  Comprehensive  plans  should,  he  thinks, 
be  formed,  backed  by  native  funds,  for  using  the 
water  powers  of  Italy  in  agriculture,  industry, 
reclaiming  marsh  lands,  and  so  forth.  Water 
power  could  solve,  the  vastly  important  problem 
of  drainage.      He  says  : 

"Out  of  the  259  districts  into  which  Italy  is 
subdivided  only  G5  are  free  from  malaria,  while 
nearly  all  could  be  relieved  from  this  disability 
by  proper  drainage,  and  where  necessary  the 
drinking-water  could  be  sterilized  by  ozone,  for 
all  of  wliich  work  the  power  is  readily  available 
if  capital  were  only  forthcoming  for  its  develop- 

WATER    VEBSra    STEAM, 

Already  the  state  and  the  railroad  companies 
are  looking  to  water  power  as  the  source  of  pos- 
sible electric  traction.  Central  stations  for  trans- 
forming water  power  into  electric  power  are  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  and  private  plants  by  thou- 
sands. The  figures  of  Italy's  actual  and  potential 
horse-power  are  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the 
writer's  point.     He  saya  -. 

"  Recent  official  statistics  give  the  total  horse- 
power of  the  steam  boilers  of  Italy  as  160,000 
horse  power,  not  including  those  for  lighting 
plants,  for  traction  of  tramway  lines  and  rail- 
roads, nor  marine  boilers  of  any  kind.  Com- 
pared with  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  Italy, 
to  occupy  a  similar  rank,  should  have  at  least 
'i.OOO.UOO  horse-power  in  order  to  compete  in- 
dustrially. In  addition  to  the  300,000  horse- 
power already  taken  up,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  about  5,000,000  horse-power  remain,  if 
proper  use  is  made  of  the  rapid  falls  of  the 
Italian  rivers,  the  Po  alone  being  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  furnishing  1,000,000  horse-power  at  a 
cost  for  plant  not  exceeding  600  lire  per  horse- 
power." 

The  writer  puts  the  operative  cost  of  water 
power  at  170  lire  (about  ^33)  per  annum  operat- 
ing at  twenty- four  hours  daily  ;  of  steam  power  at 
200  lire  ($38. 60)  per  horse-power  per  year  of  three 
hundred  daye  of  ten  hours.  Among  the  moun- 
tains, nearer  the  torrents  and  further  from  coal, 


the  respective  coats  of  the  horse-power  would  be 

50  lire  (19.65),  against   500  lire  (|96.50)   per 
annum  for  steam, 

HR.  ZANQWILL  ON  ZIONISM. 

IN  the  October  LippincolC  s  Magazine  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill  has  a  remarkable  discussion  of 
■'  Zionism  "  as  it  appears  to-day  in  the  character 
of  a  living  force  and  a  practical  relief  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  chosen  and  scorned  race.  He 
begins  by  protesting  that  the  object  of  Zionism 
is  not  to  ingather  Israel  or  to  fulfill  pi'ophecies. 
It  is  not  Che  outflaming  of  the  nation's  spirit. 
He  defines  the  object  of  Zionism  as  the  allevia- 
tion of  what  Heme  called  the  Judenxchmerz. 
The  Jewish  evil  is  twofold  :  the  external  through 


persecution,  the  internal  through  isolation.  Mr. 
Zangwill  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Jew  is  in 
every  country  in  the  world  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  that  Max  Nordau  exaggerates  but  little  in 
asserting  that  a  Jew  must  be  three  times  as  clever 
as  any  other  man  to  win  equal  success  in  the 
battle  of  life.  As  to  the  cause  of  this,  Mr.  Zang- 
will differs  from  Mark  Twain,  who  ascribes  it 
wuolly  to  commercial  competition  and  industrial 
jealousy.  These  Mr.  Zangwill  thinks  contribute 
to  the  result,  but  in  part  "  it  is  doubtless  a  sur- 
vival from  the  Dark  Ages,  still  nourished  by  the 
dictionary,  a  religious  antagonism  still  fomented 
by  the  Christian  prayer-book  ;  in  part  it  is  a 
racial  antagonism,  on  episode  of  the  long  strug- 
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gle  of  East  and  West,  and   one  must  not  omit 
the  pure  joy  of  malice." 

Assuming  that  the  Jew  is  ''hated  for  his 
virtues  "  and  that  he  has  no  cliance  except  what 
he  wrests  from  Christendom,  liow  is  this  Juden- 
schmerz  to  be  remedied  ?  "  Tiiere  are  four  pos- 
sibilities, and  four  only  :  First,  national  regen- 
eration ;  second,  religious  regeneration  ;  third, 
disappearance;  fourth,  no  remedy. "  The  second 
Mr.  Zangwill  regards  the  alternative  to  the  first, 
which  is  Zionism,  and  the  third  and  fourth  he 
considers  scarcely  worth  more  than  passing  recog- 
nition. 

As  to  the  Zionist  solution,  Mr.  Zangwill  ex- 
amines into  the  hopes  and  resources  of  Dr. 
Herzl,  the  devoted  promoter  of  the  Jewish 
colonial  trust,  who  wishes  to  reassemble  the 
chosen  race  in  Palestine,  and  while  seeing  great 
difficulties,  Mr.  Zangwill  thinks  that  the  scheme 
is  not  altogether  and  finally  impracticable.  He 
is  tempted  to  say  that  Zionism  would  be  practi- 
cable but  for  Zion,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
thinks  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Jewish  com- 
mercial genius  should  fail  even  in  Palestine. 

IS    A    JEWISH    STATE    IMPRACTICABLE  ? 

' '  To  sum  up,  if  a  Jewish  state,  even  a  state 
in  Palestine,  is  impracticable,  it  is  less  because 
of  the  external  difficulties  than  because  of  the  in- 
ternal unwillingness  of  the  Jews.  Without  an 
inner  enthusiasm  for  immigration  no  number  of 
millions  of  pounds  could  avail.  This  enthusiasm, 
now  confined  to  a  minority,  may  spread  as  the 
prospects  improve.  But  even  a  Jewish  state 
would  not  remove  all  the  Judenschmerz.  Only  a 
quack  could  offer  one  simple  remedy  for  so  com- 
plex a  disease.  Of  the  three  possibilities,  na- 
tional regeneration,  spiritual  regeneration,  and 
disappearance,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  all,  to  offer 
a  threefold  solution  of  the  long- historic  tragedy. 
Those  who  believe  Israel's  isolation  a  harmful 
superstition  should  absorb  themselves  in  the  en- 
vironment. Those  who  believe  Israel  has  yet  a 
mission  that  is  better  served  by  diffusion  ihan 
by  concentration  in  a  petty  state  should  make  of 
themselves  centers  of  righteousness  everywhere, 
and  assert,  not  withhold,  their  ideals  in  civic  and 
national  life.  For  the  orthodox  and  persecuted 
masses  in  semi -barbarous  countries  a  state  would 
be  a  boon.  But  these  possibilities  are  all  ideals, 
and  none  is  easily  translatable  into  actuality,  a 
state  least  of  all.  It  is  even  possible  that  when 
the  moment  came,  realizing  the  immeasurable 
value  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  '  Pharaoh  would 
not  let  the  people  go.' 

' '  Hence  the  last  word  of  all  seems  to  approach 
the  fourth  possibility — that  there  is  no  remedy. 
Even  this  would  not  be  a  word  of  unique  de- 


spair.    As  much  might  be  said  of  the  countless 

other  tragic  problems  that  beset  the  thinker — 
for  the  Judenficlunerz  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
world's  suffering.  But  the  chances  are  that, 
even  if  Dr.  Horzl's  scheme  break  down  and  Dr. 
Haupt's  scheme  never  develop,  the  Jew  in  semi- 
barbarous  countries  will,  with  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  be  relieved  of  liis  unjust 
burdens,  and  that  when  emancipated  politically 
he  will  either  disappear  or  undergo  a  religious 
regeneration." 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  OUR  NEW 

POSSESSIONS. 

THE  address  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Los  Angeles  last  July  by 
Commissioner  Harris,  outlining  an  educational 
policy  for  our  new  national  possessions,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Education  id  Revieiu  for  September. 

Dr.  Harris  summarizes  the  distinctive  features 
of  such  a  policy  as  follows  : 

''They  involve,  first,  the  action  of  provost 
marshals  under  the  direction  of  the  generals 
commanding  these  islands  to  reestablish  in  their 
old  channels  the  industries  and  the  educational 
institutions  ;  second,  the  appointment  of  expert 
supervisors  to  inspect  the  schools  and  train  the 
teachers  in  the  most  advanced  methods  of  in- 
struction ;  third,  the  appointment  of  Spanish - 
English  teachers  who  are  able  to  layout  a  course 
of  instruction  in  English  and  introduce  it  into 
the  programmes  of  the  schools  so  as  to  have  ia 
all  cases  one  lesson  a  day  in  English,  and  to 
supervise  the  teaching  of  this  work  as  performed 
by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  school.  Under 
this  arrangement  both  teachers  and  pupils  will 
very  soon  attain  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
English. 

'*Itis  all-important  that  only  one  lesson  per 
day  should  be  given  in  English.  More  than  this 
would  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  that  we  desired 
to  substitute  English  for  Spanish  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions, and  such  suspicion  would  embarrass  and 
even  render  futile  all  our  efforts  at  improving 
their  schools. 

* '  The  experience  in  Porto  Rico  since  January 
of  the  present  year  has  been  very  nearly  on  these 
lines  and  has  met  with  success." 

Dr.  Harris  further  says  : 

*  *  Besides  the  literary  work  there  should  be, 
as  I  have  suggested,  schools  of  industry  with 
special  teachers  in  every  considerable  town  and 
village.  The  general  manual -training  school  as 
it  exists  with  us  would  do  good  work  there,  but 
I  think  that  special  trades  schools  are  better. 
They  should  fit  all  who  desire  instruction  for 
their  special  vocations." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  ARMY  AS  A  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LOW  declares  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  September  that  the 
peace  conference  has  failed.  He  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  *'  the  great  success  of  the  conference  is 
supposed  to  be  the  arbitration  convention,"  but 
tries  to  belittle  that  achievement  with  the  remark 
that  ''nations  will  not  be  induced  to  abstain 
from  war  because  there  is  a  secretary  and  an 
arbitration  bureau,  with  an  office  in  Brussels  or 
in  some  other  conveniently  accessible  capital." 
Mr.  Low  naturally  enlarges  on  the  non -success 
of  the  proposal  for  limitation  of  armaments. 
He  reiterates  that  great  armies  and  navies  will 
remain,  *'  for  they  are  the  best  security  against 
needless  and  hasty  disturbance  of  the  peace." 
He  finds  nothing  in  M.  de  Bloch's  elaborate 
argument  which  really  tends  in  favor  of  disarma- 
ment. Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  the  growth  in 
armies  and  improvement  in  appliances  which, 
according  to  M.  de  Bloch,  makes  war  impossible, 
or  at  least  suicidal. 

But  these  criticisms  are  only  a  prelude  to  Mr. 
Low's  real  essay,  which  is  concerned  with  ' '  the 
future  of  the  great  armies."  His  contention  is 
that  the  army  must  be  transformed  into  a  school, 
not  for  the  military  art  only,  but  also  for  char- 
acter and  technical  industry. 


n 


THE    POOR    YOUTH  8    *  *  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Deploring  the  tragic  incompetence  which  makes 
military  service  in  France,  and  partly  also  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  a  means  of  personal  and  social 
demoralization,  Mr.  Low  proceeds  : 

"  The  armv  of  the  future  will  have  to  become 
what  Professor  von  Stengel  maintains  that  it  al- 
ready is  in  Germany — a  national  school  for  the 
trainmg  of  character.  The  drill  sergeant  and 
the  company  officer  must  supplement  the  work  of 
the  schoolmaster.  The  recruit  must  be  turned 
into  a  man  as  well  as  a  soldier.  In  itself  there  is 
nothing  that  is  brutalizing  or  degrading  in  mili- 
tary training.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  needs  to 
be  pursued  under  reasonable  conditions  to  become 
a  magnificent  educational  process.  Foreign  ob- 
servers have  been  struck  by  the  alertness,  the 
docility,  the  disciplined  promptness  with  which 
the  German  artisan — the  discharged  conscript — 
goes  about  his  work.  We  have  examples  nearer 
home.  There  is  no  better  body  of  men  any- 
where than  the  bluejackets  and  marines  of  the 
royal  navy." 


( i 


NATIONAL    WORKSHOPS. 
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But,  proceeds  the  writer,  < '  the  war  premium 
is  so  heavy  that  an  economical  people  will  want 
it  laid  out  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It 
will  occur  to  them  that  to  teach  men  to  fight  is 


not  providing  for  the  whole  of  the  national 
defense  or  the  national  supremacy.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  teach  them  to  work." 

They  must  be  prepared  for  the  industrial 
struggle  between  the  nations.  Therefore  -'the 
army  will  become  not  only  a  school,  but  a 
technical  school.  The  conscript  will  be  dis- 
missed, not  merely  with  some  mastery  of  those 
weapons  he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  use, 
but  also  with  a  knowledge  of  those  of  her  crafts 
and  appliances  with  which  his  hand  will  be 
familiar  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  will  have 
learntid  many  things  which  will  render  him  more 
capai)le  as  a  clerk,  artisan,  laborer,  or  tiller  of 
the  soil,  according  to  his  vocation.  He  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the  rudiments 
of  any  trade  he  may  have  learned  before  joining 
the  ranks,  and  of  acquiring  greater  proficiency 
in  it.  The  socialist  ideal  of  ateliers  nationaux 
may  be  in  part,  at  least,  realized.  *  The  state ' 
will  undertake  the  industrial  training  of  the 
young  workman  ;  but  the  studio  will  be  an- 
nexed to  the  barracks,  and  the  technical  teacher 
will  have  his  lien  on  the  conscript's  time  as  well 
as  the  drill  instructor." 

This  would  mean  extension  of  time  as  well  as 
of  kind  of  service.  Recruits  would  have  to  en- 
list at  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  hint  that  con- 
scription will '  have  to  be  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  : 

*  *  We,  too,  may  have  to  make  the  army  a 
school,  and  render  it  not  a  costly  burden  on  in- 
dustrial production,  but  its  most  efficient  feeder 
and  ally." 

Whether  practicable  or  not,  this  is  at  least  a 
practical  suggestion  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  if 
ever  realized,  would  tend  to  relegate  militarism 
to  a  subordinate  element  in  the  general  industrial 
training  of  the  people. 


AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

THE  August  and  September  numbers  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  contain  articles  by 
Mr.  William  Archer  recording  his  impressions 
of  America  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal 
unity  and  in  its  relations  with  England. 

NORTH   AND    SOUTH. 

The  Spanish  war,  says  Mr.  Archer,  has  for- 
ever effaced  the  memories  of  the  great  civil 
struggle  and  consummated  the  process  of  con- 
solidation which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  deposed  the  Civil  War  from 
its  position  as  the  last  event  of  great  external 
picturesqueness  in  the  national  history.  A  new 
line  of  cleavage  has  been  substituted  for  the  old. 
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Tli«»  States  of  the  Atbintic  strain »anl  aiv  drawing 
top'tlitT  ti>  munttM'pnist'  tin*  ^mwiii;:  |trt»<.loini- 
luinoo  «>f  lln'  \V»>sr  :  l»iit  this  conflict  of  interest 
is  a  natural  t'nc  in  a  <*oimiry  like  America,  wliich. 
Mr.  Arcli*^-  in>i>ts,  is  not  a  simple  national  or- 
iranisni  rcscni^>lini;  a  Kuro|M»an  state.  \n\\  a  great 
c<>n;r''rics  of  ct)niinuniii»»s,  unitrd  in  spit<»  of  difli- 
eultics  in  many  vi'specis  resembling  th<»se  which 
keep  Kurope  disunited. 

A    HAlUUNilKK    oK    INITY. 

In  this  lies  the  liopt*  of  Kurope  in  tlie  future  : 
"Th«'  Tniliul  Stales  of  Am«'rica.  let  us  sav. 
is  a  n»)iear>al  for  tin*  Tnited  States  «if  Kurope — 
nav.  of  the  worM.  It  is  the  verv  difliciflties 
over  wjiich  tlie  cn>akiM*s  shake  their  ]iea»ls  tliat 
make  the  experiment  inttM'esting.  momentous. 
The  Tnited  Slates  is  a  veritahle  microcosm  :  it 
]>rest»nts  in  little  all  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  worM  and  which  have  hitherto  kept 
the  world,  almost  unintermittentlv.  '\\\  a  state  of 
Vwttle  and  Moiulshed.  There  are  wide  differ- 
ences of  climate  and  o{  geograpliical  conditions 
in  the  I'nited  States,  with  the  resulting  contlicts 
of  material  interest  between  dilTeivnt  ivgions  of 
the  count rv.  Theiv  are  ditTeivntvs  of  race  and 
even  of  language  to  he  overcotne.  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  to  he  dealt  with.  As  though 
to  make  suiv  that  no  factor  in  tl»e  problem  of 
civilizatiim  s>hould  be  omitted,  the  men  of  last 
centurv  wen*  at  pains  to  sadiile  their  ilesv'tMidants 
with  the  burden  of  the  negn>--  a  race  incapable 
of  assimilation  and  vet  tenacious  v>f  life.  In 
brief,  a  thousand  ditViculties  and  temptations  to 
dissension  beset  the  giant  republic.  In  so  far  as 
it  overc\>mes  thetn  i\\\y\  carries  \mi  its  development 
by  |vaceful  methods,  it  presents  a  unique  and 
invaluable  object-lesson  \o  the  wiuld." 

THK    KM r IKK    AXn    TllK    UKVl  lU.lC. 

("^f  the  probable  drawing  !i\i;ether  of  the  na- 
tions Mr.  Archer  sivs  the  lirsl  genus  in  the 
sympathy  between  Kngland  at»d  Ameru\M  civaleil 
by  the  late  war.  Uefoiv  the  war  neiilier  love 
nl^r  hativd.  but  indilTerenee.  was  the  kt\\!\ote  of 
American  tendencies  toward  Kngland  \\\\\  this 
was  an  indifference  which  might  t*asil\  h:i\t»  been 
delleclevl  into  dislike  :  it  is  now  an  nuhlYereiice 
which  tends,  if  anything,  to  friendship  Ibjt  this 
change  is  only  ot  nvent  growth  ; 

**  We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  ima>inje  that 
there  is,  or  at  any  rate  that  th<Mv  w:in  umd  n» 
centlv.  the  slightest  sentimental  altachnn'iu  to 
Kngland  in  the  heart  of  the  AtntMican  people  at 
large.  Amv>ng  the  ♦hyphenated  .\mencan>.'  a^ 
they  are  calli'd — Irish -Americans,  (lernum  Amer 
icans.  and  s«»  forth — it  would  be  folly  to  look  lor 
anv  such  feeling.     The  coucilialii>n  i^f  Atnericn 


will  never  be  complete  until  we  have  achieved 
the  conciliation  of  Ireland.  It  is  evident,  in- 
d<*ed.  from  many  symptoms,  that  Irish -American 
hostility  to  Kngland  is  declining,  if  not  in  ran- 
c«.)r.  at  any  rate  in  influence." 

THK    AMERICAN    IX    ENGLAND. 

Hut  Mr.  Archer  thinks  that  the  American's 
vi(»w  of  Kngland  differs  very  much  from  the 
Knglishnum's  view  of  America.  The  !En/B:lish- 
num  never  can  realize  that  the  United  States  is 
a  foreign  country  : 

"  Hut  that  is  precisely  what  England  is  to 
millions  of  Americans — a  foreign  country  like 
any  other.  AVe  see  this  evt»n  in  many  traveling 
Americans  ;  much  more  is  it  to  be  noted  in 
multitudes  who  stay  at  home.  Many  Ameri- 
cans seem  curiously  indifferent  even  to  the  com- 
fort of  being  able  to  speak  their  own  language 
in  Kngland  :  })robably  because  they  have  less 
false  sliaine  than  the  average  p]nglislinian  in  ad- 
venturing among  the  pitfalls  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
They — this  particular  class  of  travelers,  I  mean 
— laml  in  England  without  enu»tion,  visit  its 
shrines  without  sentiment,  and  pass  on  to  France 
ami  Italy  with  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  re- 
lief in  escaping  from  the  London  fog.  These 
travelers,  however,  are  but  single  spies  sent  forth 
by  vast  battalions  who  never  cross  the  ocean. 
To  them  England  is  a  mere  name,  and  the  name, 
moreover,  of  their  fathers'  one  enemy  in  war, 
their  own  chief  rival  in  trade.  They  have  no 
points  of  contact  with  England  such  as  almost 
every  Englishman  has  with  America." 

COCKNEY  ISM    IN    PISGUISE. 

Xevertheless  the  traveling  Englishman  is  in- 
tt^lerant  of  American  customs,  and  iliis  intoler- 
ance leads  to  many  misunderstandings.  An 
English  friend  declared  to  Mr.  Archer  that  he 
couM  not  tolerate  Anirricans  Kvause  they  huDff 

up  their  trousers    instead  of    foMing   them ^in 

Uriti>h  e\es  a  just  cause  kK  olTense. 

"The  ^ame  vice,  in  a  more  insidious  form, 
a]^p»\*us  in  a  nMii:irk  n.ade  to  u:e  i:.e  other  day 
b\  an  Kiijibslun.-ni  oi  very  high  iiiti^'.igfnoe  who 
h;i»l  m:ide  a  liMig  tour  in  America,  and  was,  in 
tlu*  mam.  \\\v  ii>»m  un^\  !i:]^Hl}:ei:c.  -What  I 
l't»ll.'  l\e  NNid.  -wa.N  tlio  Miburba:.:sm  of  evei^- 
thmg  It  \\:is  all  ri.ipl::*-:  o: M.\Hmberwell  on  a 
giiijniiic  scale  '  Sv^-.^.  mstuv  of  observation 
mnv  possiblN  have  la;n  bclr.r.,:  il::s  remark, 
th»Mij;h  I  ceH:onl\  \i\\\cy\  to  Vcc.'gi.'.re  it.  Bat 
in  the  U\\\\\  ol"  itN  e\'.':rv>:,  11  :;  ixeu.ivifitHi  tbafc 
illuMon  ol  tueliv»polu;*u:>m  \\  iv.ci:  :s  lo  mv 
lilt*  \cm»f.|  cockne^ism  \\\  disguise,  and' 
ianiiol  bill  Ntukc    \mcncans  AS  enhor  ridicoloQa 
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THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY. 

SOME  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  Alaskan 
boundary  matter  by  an  article  m  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  Ainslee'a,  written  by  Arthur 
I.  Street,  the  associate  editor  of  the  Seattle  Posl- 
Intelligencer.     Says  Mr.  Street  :   "  It  is  not  a  ques- 


tion of  territory  so  much  c 


and  rather  than  give  up  his  work,  which  had 
been  extraordinarily  successful,  applied  to  the 
United  States  for  pemiission  to  move  the  en- 
tire station  onto  American  territory.  Annette 
Island  accordingly  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  United  States.     This  island  lies  about  half 


gold  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary dispute.  Had  there  been  no  Cassiar  gold 
fields  in  1S7S  and  were  there  no  Klondike  at 
present  there  probably  would  be  no  dispute." 
The  part  played  by  the  Klondike  in  the  current 
dispute  has  been  set  forth  in  this  periodical  on 
several  occasions,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
similar  basis  of  controversy  twenty-one  years 
ago  has  escaped  general  observation. 

The  Canadian  claim  for 
the  Bebm  Canal  instead  of 
the  Portland  Channel  as 
the  lower  boundary  line  is 
traced  by  Mr.  Street  to  the 
desire  of  the  Canadians  in 
1878  to  avoid  the  American 
customs  duties  on  the  route 
into  the  Cassiar  gold  Qelds, 
excitement  over  which  was 
very  widespread,  and  to  se 
cure  a  base  from  which  to 
impose  duties  of  their  own 
at  more  advantageous  points 
than  were  obtainable  at  the 
thirty-mile  interior  limit 
The  route  into  the  Cassiar 
was  very  similar  to  the 
route  into  the  Klondike  at 
the  present  time,  in  that 
the  trails  lay  almost  entirely 
over  American  territory. 

Without  assuming  the 
advocacy  either  of  the 
American  or  the  Canadian 
claim,  Mr.  Street  suggests 
the  entirely  adventurous 
nature  of  the  Canadian  con- 
tentions by  recalling  the  al- 
most forgotten  importance 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Eev, 
William  Duncan's  mission 
of  Metlakahtla  Indians  fiom 
British  to  American  terri- 
tory in  the  days  preceding 
the  Cassiar  gold  excitement. 
Duncan,  who  was  originallj 
of  the  Church  of  England, 
maintained  a  mission  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Port, 
land  Channel,  but  got  into 
difficulties  with  the  bishop, 


i  a  question  of      way  between  Portland  Channel  and  the  Behm 


Canal,  and  is  therefore  in  the  territory  which 
has  since  come  into  dispute.  The  fact  is  noted 
by  Mr.  Street  that  not  only  was  no  protest  made 
by  the  British  or  Canadian  government  against 
tlie  right  of  the  United  States  to  make  this  ces- 
sion of  land,  but  also  no  protest  was  made  against 
the  establishment  by  the  United  States,  almost 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  Duncan's  transfer,  of  a 
fort  and   custom-house  at  Fort  Tongas,  which 


(Showing  thetwolxitiDdBry  lines  as  claimed  by  the  United  Stntes  and  CsDada.  The 
United  States  boundarr  follows  the  KteraL  meaning  of  IMT.  The  Canadian 
boundary  Interprets  the  treaty  as  meaning  the  Line  from  headland  to  headland 
of  the  coast.  It  thna  Inclades  In  Canadian  territory  not  only  Dyea  and  SkaRway.. 
but  almoBt  the  entire  length  of  Lynn  Canal,  also  Glacier  Bay,  In  which  the 
tamoQBMalr  glacier  Is  altnated,  Jnnenn,  at  which  the  famous  Tread  well  mine  Is 
located,  and  other  Important  polntn  along  the  coast  at  present  occnpled  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States.  Tbe  United  States  boundary  ascends  Portland  Ohao- 
Del ;  the  Canadian  ascends  the  northern  arm  of  the  Behm  CanaL) 
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lies  directly  within  the  mouth  of  Portland  Chan- 
nel. It  was  not  until  the  Cassiar  excitement 
arose  several  years  later  that  the  Canadians  began 
to  question  the  boundary. 

Concerning  the  dispute  in  Lynn  Canal  the 
writer  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  Cana- 
dian custom-house  has  been  gradually  moved 
toward  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  thereby 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom-house 
officers  and  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  im- 
migrants to  the  Klondike  to  fill  their  packs  with 
only  Canadian- made  goods.  Much  stress  is  laid 
by  the  writer  upon  the  influence  of  commercial 
rivalry  in  the  entire  dispute. 

Tt  is  asserted  tiiat  in  the  time  of  Russian  own- 
ership the  Hudson  Bay  Company  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Russian  Government  for  fishing 
privileges  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Lynn  Canal. 
Such  a  contract  would,  of  course,  establish  Rus- 
sian ownership  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  and 
there  must  have  been  corresponding  British  con- 
cessions at  that  time. 

DISPUTES    OF    LONG    STANDING. 

An  important  element  in  the  controversy  is 
suggested  in  the  constant  and  oftentimes  bitter 
antagonism  which  has  prevailed  between  the  peo- 
ple of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  northwestern 
States  of  tlie  United  States  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury.    Says  Mr.  Street : 

* '  Just  why  the  people  of  two  nations  s])eaking 
the  same  language,  thoroughly  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  ostensibly  enjoying  a  revival  of  amity 
should  not  be  able  to  mine  in  each  other's  terri- 
tory without  raising  a  quarrel  over  jurisdiction, 
will  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that 
western  Canada  and  the  Western  States  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  of  anything  together  since 
1847  without  some  sort  of  quarreling.  They  be- 
gan to  get  into  difficulties  over  the  '  Fifty -four- 
forty  '  matter  in  the  time  of  Polk.  They  nearly 
sent  the  two  nations  to  war  in  1859  because  of  a 
suit  for  damages  for  the  killing  of  a  pig.  They 
have  kept  the  sealing  controversy  alive  for  nearly 
twenty  years  because  of  mutual  determination  to 
make  all  the  money  possible  out  of  the  business 
and  out  of  each  other.  ,  They  have  had  hostilities 
over  railroad  franchises — are  somewhat  at  logger- 
heads now  over  the  desire  of  an  American  pro- 
moter to  extend  a  railroad  into  the  valuable 
mineral  areas  in  the  Kettle  River  Valley  in  British 
Columbia.  They  have  fought  about  so  com- 
paratively small  a  thing  as  salmon- fishing,  and 
recently  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  in  the 
attempt  and  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  a  de- 
termined Chicago  man  to  erect  a  sawmill  upon  a 
British  Columbia  sportsman's  paradise  known  as 
Deadman's  Island." 


THE  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE 

DONE  IN  CHINA. 

<<  T^HE  White  Man's  Burden  in  China"  is 
A  the  title  of  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  fkr 
Eastern  question  which  **8enex"  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Revieio  for  September.  He 
denounces  the  partitioning  of  China  as  a  crime 
and  a  blunder.  He  declares  that  if  it  were 
carried  out  by  France  or  Germany  in  their  usual 
high-handed  way  they  would  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  insurmountal)le  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  (Chinese  masses.  Secret  societies, 
by  resolute  resistance  and  social  boycott,  could 
make  life  unendurable  for  the  foreigner.  But, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  point  out — and  the  for- 
eigner will  smile  at  the  natvei6  of  the  argument 
— if  circumstances  made  occupation  a  necessity, 
Great  Britain  could  occupy  the  whole  Yang-tie 
Valley,  and  not  in  the  high-handed  manner  of 
France  or  Germany. 

A    BRITISH    PROTECTORATE. 

*' We  could  proclaim  it  British  protected  ter- 
ritory,  paint  it  red  on  the  map,   assume  in  a 
general  way  the  responsibility  for  its  administra- 
tion, and  exploit  it  to  advantage  commercially. 
This,  I  think,   we  could   do  with  comparatlTe 
ease.   ...   We  must  rule  the  Chinese  by  Chinese 
men  and  Chinese  methods,  from  the  top,  with 
no  appreciable  change  at  any  given  moment  any- 
where, except  in  directions  which  will  be  most 
welcome  to  the  people  themselves.     By  a  wise 
and  well-directed  policy  of  this  kind  the  masses 
of  the  people  will  never  be  stirred  against  our 
rule.   .   .   .   The  various  provinces  of  our  future 
Chinese  empire  would  then  be  ruled  by  Chineae 
governors,  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
which  would  pay  them  liberal  salaries,  with  strict 
precautions  against  squeezing  and  maladminis- 
tration.    They  would   be   supported   by  a  few 
British  bayonets  and   British  gunboats  stationed 
in   central  localities  ;    but  the  majority  of  the 
troops  would  be  Chinese  under  British  officers. 
A  practically  omnipotent  British  resident  would 
*  advise '  the  viceroys  or  governors.     After  some 
years  of  such  a  rule  we  could  probably  afford  to 
introduce  British  officials  in  all  the  higher  ap- 
pointments throughout  the  country  by  degrees 
as  vacancies   occurred.     Presently  thoy   would 
control  all  the  departments.     Then  the  adminis- 
tration would  tend  gradually  to  approximate  to 
the  Indian  standard." 

The  foreigner  will  smile  again  as  he  reads  that 
<^  most  certainly  "  this  policy  is  not  to  be  adopted 
— '^at  this  moment;"  but  it  is  possible  and 
<Mnost  probable"  that  *' we  shall  be  practieallj 
driven  to  take  up  the  white  man^s  bigden  whethor 
we  like  it  or  no."     Nevertheless  the  writer  holcb 
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[The  ahaded 


Indicatea  the  ftrea  of  a  possible  British  "  protootorate.") 


that  a.  small  available  field  force  is  needed  on  the 
spot  in  the  far  East  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Britisli  subjects  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley 
from  "bloodthirsty  insurgents."  He  thinks  it 
possible  that  England  may  have  to  depend  at 
present  on  Russian  soldiers  for  these  kind  offices, 
and  he  looks  forward  to  washing  out  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Crimea  by  British  and  Russian  blood 
shed  in  friendly  cooperation. 

WHY   NOT   TTILIZE  THE   UISB10NARIE8  ? 


'*  Senex  "  makes  a  useful  suggestion  for  keep- 
ing the  British  embassy  more  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  China.      This  is  his  plan  r 

"  We  of  all  the  powers  are,  or  ought  to  be  if 
we  went  the  right  way  to  work,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  for  acquiring  good  information  re- 
lating to  every  part  of  China.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  capable  and  well-informed  English 
missionaries  spread  over  every  district  therein. 
Most  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
valuable  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  British 

minister  at  Pekin  of  the  stats  of  affairs  in  their  derson  is  big-hearted  as  well  as  big-minded,  and, 
district.  Being  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  he  is  in  touch  with  the  groat  latent  strength  of 
natives  and  speaking  Chinese,   the  information      the    nation — the   middle    West — and    ought    to 


The  paper  closes  with  a 
word  of  warning  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  yellow  man 
with  the  white  money  ruin- 
ing the  white  man  with  the 
yellow  money,  though  the 
writer  disavows  bimetallism, 
and  with  a  hint  that  China 
could  best  save  her  empire  by 
opening  all  her  coast  to  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Their  mutual 
trade  jealousies  would  then 
prevent  exclusive  occupation 
by  any  power. 


IN  the  2fational  Magazine 
for  0  c  t  o  b  e  r  Mr.  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie  writes  on 
"The  Personal  Side  of 
Speaker  Henderson."  Mr. 
Chappie  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  indomitable  young  jour- 
nalist, born  and  trained  in 
that  middle  West  which  Col- 
onel Henderson  represents, 
and  his  picture  of  the  new 
Speaker  is  well  worthy  of 
quotation.      Mr.  Chappie  says  : 

■ '  Colonel  Henderson  always  remained  in  whole- 
some sympathy  and  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  his  district,  until  they  regard  '  Dave  '  as  one 
of  their  family.  No  sauve  and  polished  veneer 
such  as  is  too  often  assumed  by  others  after  a 
brief  stay  in  Washington  has  obliterated  the 
charm  of  his  rugged,  pugnacious  personality. 
He  always  had  a  hearty  'God  bless  you,  boys,' 
and  if  he  continues  the  same  plain,  sincere 
'  Dave '  of  earlier  days,  he  will  take  a  place  of 
some  moment  in  national  politics  and  history. 

"  He  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Reed,  who  has 
given  to  the  position  of  Speaker  a  power  and 
prominence  it  never  held  before  ;  and  some  ex- 
press a  doubt  as  to  a  man  of  Henderson's  nature 
capable  of  holding  the  prestige  which  Mr.  Reed 
insisted  upon  maintaining.  Congress  chafed  un- 
der the  Czar — it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  rebellion  would  occur  and  the  older 
members  of  Congress  welcome  a  change  as  a 
relief  from  the  dictatorial  policy  of  Reed.      Hen- 


which  they  would  supply  would  be  invaluable. 
They  say  that  their  advice  and  opinion  are  never 
sought. " 


maintain  a  just  and  fair  equilibrium. 

"The  new  Speaker,  like  all  members  of  Con- 
gress, has  net  the  terrors  of  poet-office  appoint- 
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ments.  He  established  a  unique  custom  of 
having  the  vexed  question  settled  by  a  vote  of 
the  party  supporters,  and  in  some  cases  he  has 
placated  opposition  by  going  outside  of  the  party 
lines  and  appointing  a  Prohibitionist  or  a  Demo- 
crat to  punisli  the  factions.  He  has  been  called 
a  trimmer,  but  he  manages  to  hammer  out  pretty 
good  political  results  in  the  *  Monkey-Wrench  ' 
District. 

'*  The  P^ifty-seventli  Congress  will  meet  some 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  American 
history.  They  must  be  met  courageously  an<l  in 
no  spirit  of  injustice  or  cowardice.  Among  these 
is  the  question  of  expansion  in  its  highest  and 
broadest  sense,  accepting  and  discharging  the 
duty  of  the  hour  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
regardless  of  childish  and  cringing  sympathizers 
with  the  treacherous  foes  abroad.  Above  all, 
it  must  provide  for  the  control  of  trusts,  which 
must  be  kept  within  legitimate  bounds  in  their 
control  of  business  and  industrial  interests,  or 
the  foundations  of  our  Government  will  be  swept 
away.  Speaker  Hendersor  is  a  man  of  the  hour 
and  is  equipped  for  the  emergency.  He  is  the 
true  exponent  of  the  best  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  common  people  and  the  most  charming, 
and  withal  the  greatest  ability  of  the  man  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  genuine  and  sincere  personality. 

<*The  '  Monkey-Wrench '  District  in  Iowa, 
which  Colonel  Henderson  represents,  is  so 
named  because  of  its  peculiar  shape.  As  will  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Congressional  map,  the 
Third  District  of  Iowa  is  a  tier  of  counties,  be- 
ginning with  Dubuque  (vounty,  extending  nearly 
half  way  across  the  State.  The  districts  were 
gerrymandered  so  as  to  offset  the  Democratic 
vote  of  the  river  counties  by  the  rural  vote  of 
inland  counties.  But  this  tier  of  counties  was 
too  close  for  comfort,  and  Hardin  County,  a 
stanch  Republican  county,  was  locked  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  county,  giving  it  the  shape  of 
a  monkey-wrench  and  saving  Colonel  Henderson 
from  the  possibility  of  defeat.  He  narrowly  es- 
caped in  the  landslide*  of  1892,  but  the  *  Old 
Guard '  was  out  in  force,  and  the  old  soldiers 
could  not  be  weaned  away  from  voting  for  their 
old  comrade,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  foreign- 
born  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  hold- 
ing in  line  the  foreigners  in  the  district,  which 
has  been  alienated  somewhat  from  the  Republi- 
can party  owing  to  the  party's  stand  at  that 
time  on  the  prohibition  issue. 

^'The  life  inspiration  of  David  B.  Hender- 
son was  his  mother — a  farmer's  wife  who  had 
faith  in  her  bov  and  who  lived  to  see  him  a 
member  of  Congress.  Through  her  his  educa- 
tion was  dij'ected  for  a  specific  and  practical  pur- 
pose.    He  utilized   every  leisure  hour  in  study 


for  a  definite  purpose.  In  the  noon  hour  in  the 
harvest  field  the  boy  who  was  stretched  upon  the 
grass  under  the  row  of  spreading  poplar  trees 
studying  his  books  instead  of  taking  a  nap  is  the 
man  of  to-day.  Here  he  mastered  the  mysteries 
of  fractions  and  cube  root — he  was  learning  to 
teach  liimself.  But  the  part  he  took  in  the  de- 
bating societies  in  the  various  country  school- 
houses  near  the  old  farm-house  was  where,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  he  began  the  career  which 
has  resulted  in  the  statesman  wliose  voice  is  a 
power  in  tlie  halls  of  Congress.  He  was  tlie  life 
and  spirit  of  three  country  school  debating  socie- 
ties at  one  time,  and  on  these  occasions  tlio  fruits 
of  those  hours  of  study  in  the  harvest  field  served 
to  good  purpose.  He  became  a  leader  then,  as 
he  has  become  a  leader  to-day — because  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  it,  with  the  conscientious  pur- 
pose usurped  by  the  mother  who  was  the  boy's 
closest  companion  and  sympathetic  counselor  in 
tlie  evening  readings  and  talks  upon  the  affain 
of  men  and  the  mysteries  of  life." 


A  SKETCH  OF  MARK  TWAIN. 

IN  the  October  McCIure^s  there  is  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Mark  Twain  from  the  pen  of 
Samuel  E.  Moffett.  Mr.  Clemens  has  been  any- 
thing but  pleased  with  the  number  of  unauthor- 
ized and  largely  apocryphal  accounts  of  his  lifs 
which  have  appeared  in  various  countries,  and 
asked  his  nephew,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  to 
write  a  sketch  of  him  that  should  be  authentic 
The  present  article  was  written  with  his  help 
and  printed  with  his  approval,  and  doubtless  it 
tells  as  nuich  of  the  truth  concerning  that  strik- 
ing personality  as  has  ever  appeared  in  print. 
Mr.  Clemens  was  born  on  November  30,  1835, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Florida,  Mo.,  to  which  his 
parents  had  come  in  the  "Western  boom.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  place  which  succeeded  in 
.accumulating  125  inhabitants  in  the  next  sixty 
years.  Mark  Twain  was  a  delicate  l)oy  and  was 
not  made  to  suffer  much  schooling.  He  grad- 
uated very  early  into  a  village  printing  office, 
where  his  elder  brother,  Orion  Clemens,  was 
conducting  a  newspaper.  At  .thirteen  years  of 
age  Mark  served  in  every  useful  capacity  in  this 
office.  He  was  of  an  adventurous  disposition, 
and  this  biography  says  that  before  he  was  thir- 
teen he  had  been  extracted  three  times  from  the 
Mississijj/pi  and  six  tinjes  from  Bear  Creek  in 
a  substantially  drowned  condition.  **But  his 
mother,  with  a  high  confidence  in  his  future 
that  never  deserted  her,  merely  remarked,  «  Peo- 
ple who  were  born  to  be  hung  are  safe  in  the 
water.*  "  When  he  was  eighteen  the  boy  disap- 
peared from  home  and  wandered  from  one  ffisst 
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em  printing  office  to  another.  In  the  next  four 
or  five  years  he  lived  in  variouB  places,  and 
learned  from  Horace  Bisby  the  mystery  of  steam- 
boat piloting.  In  the  war  Mark  Twain  was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  after  the  war  he  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  new  Territory  of  Nevada. 
From  Carson  City  he  began  to  write  a  weekly 
letter  to  the  leading  newspaper  of  Nevada,  and 
then  adopted  the  nom  de  plume  which  has  be- 
come famous  all  over  the  world,  the  old  Mis- 
sissippi leadsman's  call  for  two  fathoms,  twelve 
feet — "Mark  twain."  He  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  challenge,  and  it  was 


necessary  to  hurry  the  duelists  over  the  border 
into  California,  as  the  law  prohibited  dueling. 
Mark  Twain  found  a  berth  as  city  editor  of  the 
San  Krancisco  Morning  Call,  but  routine  news- 
paper work  did  not  suit  him,  and  in  a  couple  of 
years  he  made  a  new  venture  in  mining.  In 
three  months  he  was  back  in  San  Francisco, 
penniless,  and  began  to  write  letters  for  his  old 
Nevada  paper  again,  and  went  to  Hawaii  in  its 
interests.  On  his  return  he  tried  the  lecture 
platform  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1867  went  to 
Europe  on  the  trip  which  gave  the  world  "  The 
Innocents  Abroad.*'  This  book  was  the  venture 
which  gave  Mr.  Clemens  reputation  as  a  literary 
force  of  the  first  order.  "  The  Jumping  Frog  " 
had  preceded  it,  bat  the  "Innocents"  was  ibo 
book  which  brought  his  name  into  international 
celebrity.     One  hundred  thousand  copies  were 


aold  the  first  year  and  many  more  later.  After 
four  more  years  of  hard  and  distasteful  work  on 
the  lecture  platform  Mark  Twain  married  Min 
Langdon,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  and  set  up  as  a 
man  of  family  in  Buffalo,  where  he  bought  a 
third  interest  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  joined 
its  staff.  But  as  ever,  the  grind  of  daily  news- 
paper work  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  gave 
it  up  to  join  the  literary  colony  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  There  Mr.  Clemens  has  done  the  greater 
part  of  his  literary  work. 

"mark"  in  adversity. 

We  quote  the  parta  of  Mr.  Mofiett's  article 
which  refer  to  the  greater  and  more  recent 
financial  disasters  which  have  overtaken  this  ad- 
venturous and  restless  spirit : 

' '  All  this  time  fortune  had  been  steadily  favor- 
able, and  Mark  Twain  had  been  spoken  of  by 
the  press  sometimes  with  admiration  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  financial  success  possible  in  literature, 
and  sometimes  with  uncharitable  envy  as  a 
haughty  millionaire,  forgetful  of  his  humble 
friends.  But  now  began  the  series  of  unfor- 
tunate inveBtments  that  swept  away  the  accumu- 
lations of  half  a  lifetime  of  bard  work  and  left 
him  loaded  with  debts  incurred  by  other  men. 
In  1885  he  financed  the  publishing  house  of 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  in  New  York.  The 
firm  began  business  with  the  prestige  of  a  bril- 
liant coup.  It  secured  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  of  General  Grant,  which  achieved  a  sale 
of  more  than  600, 000  volumes.  The  first  check 
received  by  the  Graut  heirs  was  for  $200,000, 
and  this  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  one 
for  $150,000.  These  are  the  largest  checks  ever 
paid  for  an  author's  work  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Clemens  was  spending 
great  sums  on  a  type-setting  machine  of  such 
seductive  ingenuity  as  to  captivate  the  imagioa- 
tion  of  everybody  who  saw  it.  It  worked  to 
perfection,  but  it  was  too  complicated  and  expen- 
sive for  commercial  use,  and  after  sinking  a  for- 
tune in  it  between  1886  and  1889  Mark  Twain 
had  to  write  off  the  whole  investment  as  a  dead 
loss. 

"On  top  of  this  the  publishing  bouse,  which 
had  been  supposed  to  be  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, turned  out  to  have  been  incapably  con- 
ducted, and  all  the  money  that  came  into  its 
hands  was  lost.  Mark  Twain  contributed  |65,- 
000  in  efforts  to  save  its  life,  but  to  no  purpoee  ; 
and  when  it  finally  failed  he  found  that  it  had 
not  only  absorbed  everything  he  had  put  in, 
but  had  incurred  liabilities  of  $96,000,  of  which 
leas  than  one-third  waa  covered  by  assets.  He 
could  easily  have  avoided  any  legal  liability  for 
tbe  debts ;  but  as  the  credit  of  the  oompan;  bad 
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been  based  largely  upon  his  name,  he  felt  bound 
ii)  honor  to  pay  them." 

./  By  180G  Mr.  Clemens  had  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  house  of  Webster  & 
Co.  in  full  with  the  proceeds  from  the  lecture 
tour  around  the  world  and  the  book  "  Following 
the  Equator." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  character- 
istic an  American  humorist  as  Mark  Twain  is 
should  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  translation. 
But  his  numerous  works  have  gone  into  French, 
German,  Russian,  Italian,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
and  Magyar  editions. 


HOW  SHAKESPEARE  MADE  HIS  MONEY. 

AN  interesting  essay  on  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  life 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
touches  on  an  aspect  of  the  dramatist's  career 
which  is  not  often  made  prominent.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  poets  and  poverty  as 
closely  associated  ideas,  but  it  seems  that  the 
greatest  poet  of  them  all  made  a  fortune  by  his 
profession.  But  not,  be  it  observed,  chiefly  by 
his  poetry.     What  the  reviewer  says  is  this  : 

**  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  How  was 
Shakespeare  able  to  afford  such  large  outlays  as 
the  Stratford  records  imply  ?  The  adherents  of 
the  Baconian  theory  have  even  found  here  a  mys- 
tery insoluble  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
was  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  a 
wealthy  patron  in  return  for  secret  services, 
such  as  lending  his  name  to  cloak  that  patron's 
dramatic  activities.  Therefore  Mr.  Lee  does  a 
useful  piece  of  work  when  lie  draws  up  a  state- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  probable  income  in  1599, 
just  before  he  became  part  owner  of  the  Globe 
Theater.  As  playwright,  at  the  current  rates  of 
remuneration  (from  £G  to  £11  for  a  new  play, 
about  £4  for  revising  an  old  play,  and  certain 
extras  in  the  way  of  benefits),  he  was  probably 
earnmg  about  £20  a  year.  As  actor  his  receipts 
would  be  much  larger,  probably  about  £110  a 
year,  making  £130  in  all  ;  and  since  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  about  eight  times  what  it  is  now,  such  an 
income  would  be  equivalent  to  some  £1,000  at 
tlie  present  day.  In  addition,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  Earl  of  Southampton  he 
had  a  munificent  patron  and  friend,  who  on  one 
occasion,  according  to  tradition,  gave  him  a  largo 
sum  of  money  in  order  to  complete  a  purchase. 
After  1599,  when  the  Globe  Theater  was  Imilt, 
his  income  must  have  been  considerably  larger, 
since  he  held  in  it  a  part  share,  which  may  have 
brought  him  in  anything  from  £200  to  £400, 
lyesides  his  salary  as  an  actor.  He  also  held  a 
small  share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theater,  while  the 


rates  of  remuneration  of  dramatists  rose  consid- 
erably under  James  I.  Altogether,  Mr.  Liee  esti- 
mates that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  earning  above  £600  a  year  in  money  of  the 
period,  equivalent  to  about  £5,000  now.  With 
such  an  income  he  was  well  able  to  make  the 
investments  in  landed  property  in  Stratford  to 
which  the  town  records  bear  witness.  At  his 
death  he  left,  as  his  will  shows,  £350  in  money, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  pur- 
chased at  short  intervals  in  the  years  1599  to  1611 
— the  years,  be  it  noted,  in  which  he  was  also  pro- 
ducing the  finest  works  of  his  dramatic  genius." 
William  Shakespeare  in  receipt  of  a  comfort- 
able income,  equal  in  our  money  to  $25,000  a 
year,  will  not,  we  fear,  appeal  to  the  people's  im- 
agination like  the  thought  of  the  young  poacher 
of  popular  tradition  ;  still  less  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  made  his  wealth  principally  as  a 
shareholder  in  theaters,  in  a  minor  degree  as  an 
actor,  least  of  all  as  a  w^riter.  Economists  will 
perhaps  note  with  amusement  the  respective  *  *  re- 
wards*' given  to  ability  and  to  capital.  As  cap- 
italist Shakespeare  makes  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much  as  he  draws  from  his  services 
supreme  world  poet  I 


'<THE  SUBCONSCIOUS  HINDOO  MIND.*' 

DR.  P'AIRBAIRN  gives  in  the  Contemporary 
Reviexo  the  second  installment  of  impres* 
sions  derived  from  his  tour  in  the  East,  under 
the  title  **  Race  and  Religion  in  India."    He  con- 
fesses to  the  great  difficulty  of  seeing  things  as 
the  Hindoo  sees  them.     Yet  he  finds  a  singular 
identity  of  intellectual  attitude  among  the  diverse 
races  and  schools  of  India — an  identity  which  he 
calls  **the  subconscious  Hindoo  mind,"  which,  as 
the  creation  of  collective  experience,  *  *  antedates 
personal   experience   and   determines  the    proc- 
esses of  the  conscious  reason."     He  distinguishes 
it  from  the  subconscious  mind  of  Europe  by  calling 
the  latter  a  philosophical  and  the  form'er  a  meta- 
physical mind.     He  traces  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Hindoo  mind  to  its  being  surrounded  by  a  nature 
which  seemed  from  its  exuberant  fertility  to  have 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  within  itself  :   the 
creative  power  is  felt  to  be  immanent.     On  the 
other  hand,  "the  religion  Europe  believes  was 
born  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  is  possessed  of  the 
transcendentalism  which  found  its  occasion  in  the 
wilderness  and  its  cause  in  the  human  mind." 

BKAHMA. 

The  writer  thus  essays  to  put  in  speech  what 
lie  describes  as  <  <  the  most  characteristic  and  in* 
exorable  of  all  Hindoo  ideas — the  idea  which  hw 
no  counterpart  in  any  Western  system  :" 
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*  *  If  we  could  conceive  matter  without  its  me- 
chanical properties  and  could  construe  it  as  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  entity,  an  infinite  homogeneous 
mass,  capable,  without  losing  its  identity,  of 
throwing  off  atoms,  or  conscious  centers  of  force, 
each  of  which  should  be  incapable  of  destruction 
but  capable  of  absorption  into  the  mass  whence 
it  liad  come,  we  should  have  an  approximate 
idea  of  ultimate  being  as  the  Hindoo  conceives  it. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  his  idea  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  what  we  may  term  its  noumenal  as  in  its 
phenomenal  form  :  the  conscious  atoms  that  un- 
dergo ceaseless  transformations  according  to  a  law 
which  their  own  actions  at  once  constitute  and 
administer.  For  the  extraordinary  and  charac- 
teristic note  of  the  Hindoo  mind  is  that  it  con- 
ceives its  absolute  Being  as  realized  in  space  and 
time  under  the  form  of  an  absolute  and  self- 
governing  individualism.  Brahma  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  phenomenal  or  individual  existence, 
the  impersonal  source  of  all  personal  being  ;  and 
he  stands  also  at  the  end,  the  impersonal  bosom, 
as  It  were,  which  receives  the  depersonalized  ; 
but  what  lies  between  is  no  concern  of  his,  or 
rather  of  its,  only  of  the  detached  or  individuated 
atoms.  Their  acts  are  the  providence  which 
governs,  and  their  successive  states  are  the  crea- 
tions of  their  own  wills.  They  issued  into  indi- 
vidual being  without  any  choice  of  their  own  ; 
])ut  only  by  their  own  choice,  or  by.  repeated 
choices  maintained  through  many  forms  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  can  they  return  to  impersonal 
existence  in  the  source  whence  they  came. " 

What  most  perplexes  the  European  in  the  East 
is  ^  <  the  spontaneous  and  instinctive  expression  of 
its  subconscious  mind:"  **it  thinks  without 
effort  and  as  it  were  unconsciously,  in  the  terms 
of  what  we  have  since  Spinoza  learned  to  call 
Pantheism.'* 

ABSENCE    OF    HISTORICAL    CRITICISM. 

The  writer  assumes  mostly  the  attitude  of  a 
docile  and  observant  student  in  presence  of  a 
stupendous  problem;  but  he  remarks  on  <»the 
indifference  to  history  and  the  inaptitude  for 
criticism"  which  the  Hindoo  mind  conjoins  with 
unwearied  speculative  activity.     He  says  : 

<  <  The  two  things  I  most  expected  to  find  in 
India  were  serious  difference  in  metaphysical 
ideas  and  considerable  agreement  in  the  critical 
methods  of  European  scholars.  But  the  exact 
opposite  was  the  case.  There  was  more  agreement 
in  metaphysics  than  in  the  methods  of  literary  or 
in  the  results  of  historical  criticism." 

He  instances  a  Hindoo  sage  who  met  all  his  dis- 
tinctions between  early  and  later  Vedas  with  the 
invulnerable  assumption  that  all  the  Yedas  are 
eternal. 


THE  "PASTEURIZATION"  OF  MILK. 

IN  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  Prof. 
H.  W.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University,  writes 
on  **The  Milk  Supply  of  Cities,"  describing  the 
several  methods  proposed  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  bacteria  in  milk. 

Of  these  he  regards  *  *  Pasteurization  "  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  practicable.  Although  this 
process  has  been  well  known  for  several  years,  its 
application  to  the  milk  business  on  a  large  scale 
is  quite  new.  The  process  consists  in  heating  the 
milk  to  a  temperature  of  from  68®  to  85®  C. 
(165®  to  185®  F.),  leaving  it  at  this  temperature 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  rapidly  cooling.  The 
length  of  time  required  varies,  according  to  the 
temperature  attained,  from  two  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  This  moderate  heat  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  a  *•  cooked  "  taste,  and  Professor 
Conn  shows  that  it  involves  no  great  expense. 
The  chief  objection  to  Pasteurization  is  that  the 
heat  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacteria.  Pro- 
fessor Conn  admits  that  this  objection  has  force, 
but  he  contends  that  Pasteurized  milk  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  raw  article. 

<  <  Pasteurization  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  the  strictly  pathogenic  bacteria  that  are 
likely  to  be  in  milk.  The  germs  of  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  are  killed,  and  even  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus is  rendered  innocuous  by  a  few  moments 
at  a  temperature  of  75®  C.  Tue  resisting  spores 
above  mentioned  are  of  course  not  destroyed, 
and  many  other  bacteria  are  left  uninjured.  But 
the  bacteria  which  escape  the  heat  are  not  strictly 
pathogenic  and  do  not  grow  in  the  body.  If 
they  produce  any  injury  to  the  drinker  it  is  be- 
cause they  grow  in  the  milk  and  produce  injuri- 
ous chemical  products  there.  They  are  only 
dangerous,  therefore,  after  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  the  milk  for  some  time. 
This  opportunity  they  do  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  sterilized  milk,  but  they  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity in  Pasteurized  milk.  Pasteurized  milk 
is  not  designed  for  keeping,  and  those  who  use 
it  know  that  while  the  strictly  pathogenic  bacteria 
are  killed  the  milk  will  not  keep.  It  will  remain 
sweet  a  little  longer  than  raw  milk,  but  it  must 
be  used  at  once.  It  must  be  treated  just  like 
fresh  milk.  Under  these  conditions  the  bacteria 
do  not  commonly  have  an  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing sufficiently  to  produce  their  poisonous  prod- 
ucts before  the  milk  is  consumed.  Practically, 
then,  these  bacteria  that  resist  the  moderate  heat 
of  Pasteurization  are  of  no  serious  importance  in 
connection  with  the  healthfulness  of  milk.  Pas- 
teurized milk  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  strict- 
ly pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the  germs  still  left 
will  commonly  have  no  opportonity  to  grow 
very  much  before  the  milk  is  consumed.     It  is 
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therefore  the  confident  belief  of  many  that  Pas- 
teurization IS  actually  a  safcjr  method  of  treating 
milk  than  sterilization.  Moreover,  the  results 
appear  to  be  equally  favorable,  for  Pasteurization 
is  claimed  to  produce  an  effect  upon  diarrhoeal 
diseases  equal  to  that  of  sterilization. 

A    PRACTICAL    METHOD. 

*'  But  the  most  important  argument  for  Pas- 
teurization serms  to  b(;  that  it  is  really  practical, 
and  can  be  introduc(;d  upon  a  scale  vastly  more 
extendc^d  than  can  sterilized  milk.      The  practice 
of  Pasteurizing  the  milk  has  doubtless  been  fol- 
lowed not  a  little  ])y  private  families,  but  from 
the  v(;ry  outset  it  has  appeared  that  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  tin;  matter  is  to  treat  the 
milk  at  a  general  distributing  center,  rather  than 
to  depend  upon  the  consumer  to  do  it.      Not  a 
few  devices  hav(5  ])een  suggested  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  satisfactorily  and  rapidly.     The 
machines  invented  aie])lanned  upon  two  different 
principles.      In  oikj  i)lan  the  milk  is  placed   in 
some  largo  vessel  holding  many  gallons  and  is 
hero  heated,    commonly  by  steam  coils.      It   is 
allowed  to  remain  here  at  the  desired  tempera- 
ture for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  is 
tlien  cooh'd.      This  method  is  necessarily  slow — 
so  slow,    indeed,   that  it  is  impractical   for  use 
wlien;  large  amounts  of   milk  must  be  treated 
rapidly   lor   general  distribution.      It   probably 
could  not  b(»  used  for  the  milk  supply  of  a  city. 
The  oth(M'  nujthod  is  cal'ed  that  of  continuous 
flow.     Here  the  milk  is  allowed  to  flow  continu- 
ously ov(5r   a  h(?ated   surface,   which    brings   it 
quickly  to  tlie  desired  temperature.      It  is  kept 
hot  for  only  a  short  time,  however,  and  it  then 
flows  (A'er  a  cooled  surface,  where  the  tempera- 
ture  is  brought   down  again   and    the   milk  is 
finally  delivered  from  the  machine  in  a  continuous 
stream  of  cooled  milk.     Great  objections  have 
\)o.r.n  urged  against  this  process  from   the  fact 
that  it  is  not  thorough.     The  milk  is  retained  at 
the  high  temperature  for  such  a  short  time  that 
manv  of  the  bacteria  are  not  killed.     The  Pas- 
t(Mirization  is  decidedly  less  thorough  than  by 
the  other  method.      But  here,  again,  before  con- 
dciinning  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
its  purpose.      If  it  is  to  destroy  all  the  bacteria 
or  as  large  a  number  of  them  as  is  possible,  it  is 
of  course  unsatisfactory.     If,  however,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  treat  the  milk  cheaply  and  rapidly  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease distribution  through  the  milk  supply,  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  method  is  perhaps  satisfactory.  '* 
**The  Germans,  who  like  to  do  things  thor- 
oughly, do  not  take  readily  to  Pasteurization,  and 
there  are  others  besides  Germans  who  insist  that 
this  treatment  does  not  make  the  milk  safe.     But 


if  one  is  looking  for  practical  possibilities  rather 
than  theoretical  success,  there  is  perhaps  at  pres- 
ent more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Pasteurization 
than  sterilization." 

Professor  Conn  is  convinced  that  this  method 
'<  so  far  destroys  or  weakens  the  pathogenic  bac- 
teria which  are  liable  to  be  found  in  milk  that 
they  need  not  subsequently  be  feared  as  produc- 
ing disease."  The  germs  of  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
and  tuberculosis  are  rendered  harmless,  he  thinks, 
by  such  treatment,  and  these  are  the  chief  patho- 
genic bacteria  of  milk.  The  other  bacteria  are 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers  and  the  dangers  of 
intestinal  troubles  in  so  far  reduced.  It  is  as- 
serted that  in  hospitals  where  Pasteurization  has 
been  adopted  the  results  are  as  favorable  as  with 
sterilization. 

TUE  copp:niiagkn  experiment. 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  Copen- 
hagen for  the  past  three  years  on  a  very  large 
scale.  In  Denmark  more  than  half  the  cows 
suffer  from  tuberculosis.  A  company  was  or- 
ganized to  meet  the  general  demand  for  safe 
milk,  and  it  now  furnishes  Pasteurized  milk 
on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
milk-supply  companies.  Two  large  machines 
receive  the  raw  milk,  Pasteurize  it,  and  cool  it 
in  a  constant  stream.  These  machines  are  cap>a- 
ble  of  treating  2,000  quarts  an  hour.  The  heat- 
ing is  done  by  steam  and  the  cooling  by  brine 
cooled  by  an  ammonia  cooling  machine.  The 
bottles  are  sterilized. 

The  company  is  able  to  furnish  the  Pasteurized 
milk  at  the  same  price  as  that  furnished  by  the 
other  milk  companies  without  Pasteurization. 
This  is  because  the  same  degree  of  coolness  de- 
manded in  the  milk  accepted  by  the  other  com- 
panies is  not  demanded  in  milk  about  to  be 
Pasteurized,  and  this  saving  in  cooling  largely 
pnys  for  the  Pasteurization. 

*  *  The  results  of  this  endeavor  to  furnish  safe 
milk  are  in  quite  decided  contrast  to  those  con- 
nected with  sterilized  milk.  Sterilized  milk  has 
now  been  on  the  market  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  read- 
ily bought  in  most  cities,  the  actual  business  is 
small.  The  largest  milk -supply  company  in 
Europe  has  a  demand  for  only  a  few  hundred 
quarts  per  day.  This  company  in  Copenhagen 
offers  to  the  public  a  milk  which  has  the  taste  of 
fresh  milk  and  which  has  been  so  treated  as  to 
have  all  pathogenic  bacteria  within  it  destroyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  bacteria  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  This  milk  it  sells  at  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  milk.  As  a  result  its 
business  has  rapidly  grown,  and  instead  of  sup- 
plying a  few  hundred  quarts  it  sells  some  30,000 
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daily,  and  the  amount  of  milk  handled  is  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  It  probably  sells  more 
l^asteurized  milk  than  all  the  sterilized  milk  sold 
in  Europe. 

*<  It  would  thus  seem  that  we  have  here  actu- 
ally a  practical  method  of  dealing  with  the  new 
problem  of  the  milk  supply.  That  it  is  practical 
is  manifest  from  the  actual  results  in  this  insti- 
tution in  Copenhagen.  Whether  it  is  regarded 
as  satisfactory  will  of  course  depend  upon  our 
standpoint.  Those  that  insist  that  the  milk  must 
be  freed  from  all  danger,  and  hence  deprived  of 
all  bacteria,  will  not  regard  this  method  as  satis- 
factory. But  probably  every  one  will  recognize 
that  milk  tlius  treated  is  very  much  safer  than 
raw  milk,  and  that  dangers  from  typhoid  epi- 
demics and  tuberculosis  are  removed,  even  if 
they  do  not  admit  that  intestinal  troubles  are 
thus  avoided. 

'  *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  method 
would  be  successful  in  our  own  cities,  but  its  suc- 
cess would  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
milk  is  sold.  If  the  Pasteurized  milk  is  sold  for  a 
price  much  higher  than  ordinary  milk  it  will  not 
be  a  commercial  success,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
people  prefer  to  save  the  one  or  two  cents  per 
quart,  and  run  the  rather  slight  risk  of  trouble 
from  the  milk.  If  it  can  be  sold  in  our  cities, 
as  in  Copenhagen,  for  the  same  price  or  a  price 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  milk, 
it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  it  would  soon  come 
into  favor,  for  who  would  not  prefer  milk  that  is 
safe  from  disease  germs  if  the  price  is  the  same  ? 
Already  there  are  a  few  attempts  in  this  direction 
in  some  of  our  cities,  but  as  yet  they  are  only  in 
the  beginning  stage.  Whether  they  will  develop 
to  a  wide  extent  depends  probably  almost  wholly 
upon  the  price  at  which  the  milk  can  be  sold." 


THE  HARVARD  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

IN  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  Prof.  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart  describes  the  work  of 
the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  an  organization 
formed  in  1882  with  the  purpose  of  reducing 
students'  expenses  for  books  and  stationery  and 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
amples of  cooperative  distribution  in  the  country. 
To  the  original  book  and  stationery  business 
the  society  has  added  a  gentleman's  furnishing 
department  and  a  clothing  department.  At  the 
beginning  there  was  a  system  by  which  members 
of  the  society  had  privileges  of  purchase  at  a  dis- 
count from  aflBliated  tradesmen  in  Boston,  but 
the  dealers  who  were  willing  to  give  the  discount 
were  usually  first-class  houses,  maintaining  prices 
so  high  that  after  the  deduction  the  general  price 
level  was  about  the  same  as  at  other  stores  which 


granted  no  discount.  The  chief  function  of  the 
society  has  been  direct  sales  to  its  members,  al- 
though Harvard  students  who  are  not  members 
and  students  of  Radcliffe  College  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  purchase,  while  an  im- 
portant branch  has  been  opened  for  students  in 
the  Medical  School. 

THE    MANAGEMENT. 

As  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  concern, 
Professor  Hart  says: 

''This  excellent  institution  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  chosen  out  of  the  various 
schools  and  classes  by  the  members,  and  moder- 
ated by  an  elected  president  who  has  always  been 
one  or  anotlier  of  the  university  professors.  The 
actual  management  has  necessarily  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent,  a*  practical  business 
man  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  enter- 
prise. There  has  also  been  a  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  by  which*  it  has  been  made  the  interest 
of  the  superintendent  and  all  the  employees  to 
carry  on  the  concern  honestly  and  economically. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  are  divisible  among 
the  members  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
annual  purchase,  and  membership  costs  but  a 
dollar  a  year.  Apparently  the  system  is  auto- 
matic :  it  is  the  interest  of  non- members  to  buy 
of  the  Cooperative  because  the  prices  are  low  ;  it 
is  also  the  interest  of  members  to  buy  because 
they  get  a  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  management  to  increase  sales 
and  lower  expenses,  and  the  surplus  profits  all 
return  to  the  pockets  of  the  members. 

**  In  practice,  however,  the  Cooperative  has  not 
always  gone  without  friction.  It  is  diflBcult  on 
any  terms  to  find  efficient  managers  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  proper  check  on  the  numerous 
employees  in  the  rush  of  the  first  week  of  the 
year,  and  the  division  of  profits  has  of  late  been 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  dividend  for  the 
year  1897-98  was  about  $4,000,  out  of  which 
must  be  deducted  $2,000  of  membership  fees; 
so  that  the  actual  distribution  is  only  about  1-j- 
per  cent,  on  the  sales.  There  is  also  complaint 
that  the  Cooperative  Society,  in  the  furnishing 
department,  makes  it  a  practice  to  keep  high- 
priced  goods,  and  hence  does  not  much  lessen 
the  expenses  of  students  of  moderate  means.  .  .  . 
Every  year  about  half  of  the  net  profit  is  reserved 
to  add  to  the  stock,  so  that  a  working  capital  of 
about  $25,000  has  been  accumulated.  The  so- 
ciety has  just  established  a  new  management, 
which  will  doubtless  remedy  these  defects  of  ad- 
ministration, and  will  make  that  annual  public 
statement  of  its  finances  which  is  due  from  any 
cooperative  enterprise,  and  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  inspire  proper  confidence." 
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MR.  J.  R,  MOZLEY  publishes  in  tlie  Sej)- 
teinbur  Coiilcniporary  five  letters  written 
him  by  his  uncle,  the  late  John  Henry  Xewman, 
in  1875.  The  question  raised  by  the  nephew 
was  tlie  difficulty  uf  uilmitting  the  divine  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  Homan  Chui-ch,  when  its  conduct  had 
in  many  cases  and  its  influence  in  others  been  so 
little  in  accord  with  divine  morality.  The  uncle's 
answer  was  shortly  : 

"  I  allow,    then   (and   for  argument's  sake  I 
allow  more  than  facts  warrant),  th 


that  flood  of  evil  which  shocks  you  in  the  visible 
Church  ;  but  for  nie,  it  it  touched  my  faith  mor- 
tally in  the  divinity  of  Catholicism,  it  would,  by 
parity  of  reason,  touch  my  faith  in  the  being  of 
a  personal  God  and  moral  governor.  The  great 
question  to  me  is,  not  what  evil  is  left  in  the 
Church,  but  what  good  has  energized  in  it  and 
been  practically  exercised  in  it,  and  lias  left  its 
mark  thei-e  for  all  postority.  The  Church  has 
its  sufEcieut  work  if  it  effects  positive  good,  even 
though  it  does  not  destroy  evil  except  so  far 
forth  as  it  supplants  it,  for  good." 

THE  SPAKISH  isquisiTioN 

In  a  later  letter  : 

"  I  do  confess  that  bad  is  in  the  Church,  but 
not  that  it  springs  from  the  Church's  leaching  or 


system,  but,  as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  pre- 
dicted it  would  be,  in  the  Church,  but  not  of  it, 
.  .  .  Good  men  and  good  works,  such  as  we 
find  thcin  in  church  history,  seem  to  me  the 
legitimate  birth  of  church  teaching,  whereas  the 
deeds  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  if  they  are  such 
as  they  are  said  to  be,  came  from  a  teaching  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which  the  Church 
professes.  I  think  such  insane  acts  as  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's massacre  were  prompted  by  mortal 
fear.  ...  1  was  reading  the  other  day  a  defense 
of  Pius  V.  against  Lord  Acton,  the  point  of 
which  wa-s  that  in  no  sense  was  it  the  Pope  who 
sanctioned  the  plot  for  assassinating  Elizabeth, 
but  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Yet  who  can  deny,  true 
as  this  may  be,  still  that  to  readers  of  history  the 
Pope  and  the  Duke  are  in  one  boat?" 


Recent  speech  of  "  dying  nations"  and  Latin 
decadence  and  "Americanism"  gives  point  to 
these  remarks  of  Newman — written  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  : 

"  As  to  the  state  of  Catholic  Europe  during 
these  last  three  centuries,  I  begin  by  allowing  or 
urging  tliat  the  Church  has  sustained  a  seveie 
loss,  as  well  as  the  English  and  German  national- 
ities themselves,  by  their  elimination  from  it, 
not  the  least  of  the  evil  being  that  in  consequence 
the  Latin  element,  which  is  in  the  ascendant, 
does  not,  cannot  know  how  great  the  loss  is. 
This  is  an  evil  which  the  present  disestablishment 
everywOere  going  on  may  at  length  correct. 
Influential  portions  of  the  Latin  racea  may  fall 
off  ;  and  if  popes  are  c)iosen  from  other  nation- 
alities, other  ideas  will  circulate  among  us  and 
gradually  gain  influence.  ...  At  present  the 
Catholic  Church  is  incumbered  by  its  connection 
with  moribund  nations. " 

ADVANTAOEB   OF   DISEBTABLISHMKNT. 

On  the  temporal  power  Newman  says  some- 
thing that  may  sound  strange  in  orthodox  ears. 
For  example  r 

"As  to  the  bad  government  in  the  Papal 
States,  I  allow,  or  rather  argue,  that  an  ecclMl- 
astical  world-wide  sovereign  has  neither  time  nor 
thought  to  bestow  on  secular  matters,  and  that 
such  matters  go  to  rack  and  ruin  and  cause  gi«at 
scandal  in  public  opinion  as  surely  as  would  hap- 
pen if  I  undertook  to  be  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  temporal  prosperity,  success,  talent, 
renown  of  the  papacy  did  not  maJre  me  a  CathoUo, 
and  its  errors  and  misfortunes  have  oo  power  to 
unsettle  me.  Its  utter  disestablishment  mayoalj 
make  it  stronger  and  purer,  removing  the  i 
evils  which  are  the  cause  of  its  being  d' 
lished. " 
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POPES   HAVE   EBBED. 


if 


In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  society  has  not  done  or  sanc- 
tioned actions  which  were  wrong,  Newman  re- 
plies : 

♦<  I  should  say  that  the  Church  has  two  sides, 
a  human  and  a  divine,  and  that  everything  that 
is  human  is  liable  to  error.  ...  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  popes  have  erred,  or 
councils  have  erred,  or  populations  have  erred, 
in  human  aspects,  because,  as  St.  Paul  says,  *  We 
have  this  treasure  in  earthly  vessels, '  speaking  of 
the  apostles  themselves.  No  one  is  impeccable, 
and  no  collection  of  men.  I  grant  that  the 
Church's  teaching,  which  in  its  formal  exhibi- 
tions is  divine,  has  been  at  times  perverted  by 
its  officials,  representatives,  subjects,  who  are 
human.  I  grant  that  it  has  not  done  so  much 
good  as  it  might  have  done.  I  grant  that  in  its 
action,  which  is  human,  it  is  a  fair  mark  for 
criticism  or  blame.  But  what  I  maintain  is  that 
it  has  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  that 
it  has  done  good  of  a  special  kind,  such  as  no 
other  historical  polity  or  teaching  or  worship  has 
done,  and  that  that  good  has  come  from  its  pro- 
fessed principles,  and  that  its  shortcomings  and 
omissions  have  come  from  a  neglect  or  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  principles.'* 

THE   ETHICAL   SYSTEM   DISTINCTIVE. 

What  Mr.  Mozley  rightly  considers  the  most 
vital  point  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

*  *  I  consider  it  historically  undeniable — First, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  when 
Christianity  arose,  it  arose  with  a  certain  definite 
ethical  system,  which  it  proclaimed  to  be  all- 
important,  all-necessary  for  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  human  race  and  of  every  individual 
member  of  it,  and  which  is  simply  ascertainable 
now  and  unmistakable.  Next,  I  have  a  clear 
perception,  clearer  and  clearer  as  my  own  ex- 
perience of  existing  religions  increases,  and  such 
as  every  one  will  share  with  me  who  carefully 
examines  the  matter,  that  this  ethical  system  is 
the  living  principle  also  of  present  Catholicism, 
and  not  in  any  form  of  Protestantism  whatever — 
living,  both  as  to  its  essential  life  and  also  as 
being  its  vigorous  motive  power ;  both  because 
without  it  Catholicism  would  soon  go  out,  and 
because  through  it  Catholicism  makes  itself 
manifest  and  is  recognized.  Outward  circum- 
stances or  conditions  of  its  presence  may  change 
or  not ;  the  Pope  may  be  a  subject  one  day,  a 
sovereign  another ;  primus  inter  pares  in  early 
times,  the  episcopus  episcoporum  now  ;  there  might 
be  no  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  formerly, 
they  may  be  superabundant  of  late ;  the  Holy 


Eucharist  might  be  a  bare  commemoration  in  the 
first  century  and  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  nineteenth 
(of  course  1  have  my  own  definite  and  precise 
convictions  of  these  points,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose  here  when  I  want  to  confine  my- 
self to  patent  facts  which  no  one  ought  to  dispute) ; 
but  I  say,  even  supposing  there  have  been  changes 
in  doctrine  and  polity,  still  the  ethos  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  what  it  was  of  old  time,  and  whatever 
and  whoever  quarrels  with  Catholicism  now  quar- 
rels virtually,  and  would  have  quarreled,  if  alive, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  Christianity 
of  apostles  and  evangelists." 

Mr.  Mozley*s  comment  thereon  is  : 

**The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  this — and 
truly  it  is  an  important  one — whether  the  spirit 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  can  be  shown  to  differ, 
in  any  material  respect,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  the  present  day." 

Newman  specifies  as  note  of  the  distinctive 
ethos  of  the  Church  that  it  is  *  *  in  utter  variance 
with  the  ethical  character  of  human  society  at 
large,"  that  *'she  wars  against  the  world  from 
love  of  it,"  and  that  her  aim  is  the  worship  of 
the  unseen  God.  The  sole  object  of  the  world 
is  to  make  the  most  of  this  life.     He  adds  : 

**you  can  no  more  make  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  ethos  one  than  you  can  mix  oil  and 
vinegar.  Catholics  have  a  moral  life  of  their 
own,  as  the  early  Christians  had,  and  the  same 
life  as  they — our  doctrines  and  practices  come  of 
it.  We  are  and  always  shall  be  militant  against 
the  world  and  its  spint,  whether  the  world  be 
considered  within  the  Church's  pale  or  external 
to  it/'  

QUEER  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  FISHES. 

MR.  MATTHIAS  DUNN  writes  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  on  what  he  enumerates 
as  <<  the  seven  senses  of  fishes."  He  deals  with 
each  sense  in  turn.  He  says  <<  the  eyes  of  most 
fishes  are  separate  in  their  actions,  so  that  they 
can  survey  two  objects  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  time."  This,  he  suggests,  explains  the 
old  idea  that  fish  did  without  sleep  in  following 
a  ship  for  weeks  together  ;  one  eye  slept  while 
the  other  eye  kept  watch  :  facts  which  <  <  point 
to  a  double  nervous  system,  or  possibly  to  a  dual 
existence  in  some  of  the  fishes."  The  writer 
concludes  from  facts  as  to  the  sense  of  touch 
that  <  *  the  nervous  system  in  the  bodies  of  fishes 
generally  is  not  of  a  very  high  order  "  or  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  pain. 

THEIB   YOCAL   AND   MUSICAL   UTTEBANCE. 

On  hearing  in  fishes  remarkable  suggestions 
are  cited : 

<^Dr.  Day  leaned  to  the  idea  that  some  fishes 
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have  voices  which  may  express  fear,  anger,  dan- 
ger, and  conjugal  endearment.  .  .  .  Dr.  Day 
states  .  .  .  also  that  the  corrina,  a  fish  found  in 
the  Tagus,  emits  sounds  resembling  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  deep- toned  bell,  and  that  other  fishes 
give  out  purring  noises  which  can  be  heard  from 
twenty  fathoms  under  water.  Further,  that  in 
the  island  of  Borneo  there  is  a  singing  fish  which 
sticks  to  the  bottom  of  boats,  and  which  regales 
the  occupants  with  sounds  varying  between  those 
of  a  Jew's- harp  and  an  organ  ;  and  that  a  sole  in 
the  waters  of  Siam  attaches  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  boats  and  gives  out  sonorous  music." 

THEIR    APPRECIATION    OF    HUMAN    MUSIC. 

The  writer  recounts  one  incident  which  seems 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  pilchards  being  able 
to  appreciate  sounds  in  the  shape  of  human 
nmsic  : 

'•About  the  year  1840  large  pilchard  seines 
in  the  summer  months,  manned  by  some  eighteen 
hands,  were  in  full  swing  fishing  in  Mevagissey 
Bay.  One  of  them,  owned  by  Mr.  Peter  Furse, 
had  singers  of  the  choir  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist chapel  among  the  crew,  and  one  evening 
when  pilchards  were  scarce,  and  no  fish  had  been 
noted  by  the  sixty  craft  watching  the  sea,  the 
two  boats  of  this  seine  closed  together  to  practice 
music  for  the  coming  Sunday  service.  They  had 
not  done  this  very  long  before  pilchards  were 
seen  springing  out  of  the  water  around  them. 
The  stringed  instruments  were  quickly  dropped, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men  were  prepared  to 
inclose  the  fish  ;  but  when  the  sounds  ceased  no 
more  fish  could  be  discovered.  After  waiting  a 
considerable  time,  no  fish  appearing,  the  boats 
again  dropped  alongside  each  other  to  finish  their 
practice.  The  sweet  sounds  had  not  been  long 
echoing  from  the  cliffs  when  again  the  pilchards 
sprang  and  played  around  them.  Fortunately, 
this  time,  the  boats  were  in  a  better  position,  and 
quickly  these  lively  creatures  were  surrounded, 


much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner,  for  it  wm 
found  in  the  morning  that  they  had  a  splendid 
shoal,  while  no  other  seine  in  the  bay  had  ob- 
served or  caught  any." 

THEIR    ELECTRIC    SENSE    OF    COMING     8TOKM8. 

Tlie  two  senses  beyond  the  five  are  *<  the  elec- 
tric dermal  sense"  and  '*the  magnetic  dermal 
sense."  The  writer  finds  or  divines  the  seat 
of  both  to  be  in  the  lateral  lines  of  fishes.  He 
says  : 

*' When  the  storms  send  their  earth -currents 
along  the  deep,  lar  ahead  of  their  course,  the 
fishes  in  the  track  with  tlieir  electric  cells  catch 
the  inspiration  and  instantly  know  whether  it  is 
a  gale,  storm,  or  tempest  which  is  coming:  ;  Mid 
they  act  accordingly.  .  .  .  The  feeding  fish,  well 
knowing  that  the  storm  will  break  up  and  destroy 
the  connecting  medium  between  their  olfactories 
and  their  food,  are  anxious  to  take  in  a  reserve 
to  sustain  them  until  communication  can  be  again 
established.  ...  It  is  nothing  uncommon  with 
sailors  at  sea  to  observe  these  electric  indications 
at  the  masthead  of  ships  before  and  during  storms. 
These  corposants,  or  St.  Elmo's  fires,  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  electric  currents  interrupted 
in  their  course  by  the  ship  and  sent  into  the  air 
by  way  of  the  masts.  I  have  seen  them  several 
times  :  their  light  is  certain  and  distinct." 

Consideration  of  the  habits  of  fishes  in  mi- 
gration and  homing — the  unerring  directn^M 
with  which  they  make  for  their  shore -goal — 
leads  the  writer  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
netic dermal  sense.  It  is  held  that  all  basic 
rocks  are  highly  magnetic,  and  their  magnetic 
power  is  intensified  by  the  friction  of  the  waves. 
Possibly  all  shores  are  more  or  less  magnetic  ; 
and  the  fishes  may  have  a  magnetic  indication  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  headlands  and  shore. 
* '  And  in  this  instance  may  not  the  brain  itself, 
assisted  by  the  dermal  magnetic  tube,  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  loadstone  ?  " 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Century  there  is  a  brief  tribute  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  written  by  Rear  Admiral  William 
T.  Sampson.  He  takes  occasion  to  liken  Dewey  to 
Farragut  in  the  boldness  of  his  attack  on  Manila, 
which  was  much  analogous  to  Farragut's  sailing  into 
Mobile  Bay,  in  Dewey's  preparation  for  the  final 
achievement  of  his  life,  which,  like  Farragut's,  has 
been  in  the  steady  tread-mill  of  duty,  and  in  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  his  great  victory.  Admiral  Samp- 
son says  that  "the  service  knows  Dewey  as  an  ideal 
head  of  a  fleet.  Perfectly  courageous,  of  thoroughly 
balanced  judgment  and  quick  of  decision,  he  has  the 
qualities  which  carry  one  to  fame  if  opportunity  be 
given.  Whatever  this  war  has  cost  or  may  cost  (and  I 
believe,  from  my  knowledge  of  Cuba,  it  was  a  most 
righteous  war),  it  will  be  repaid  to  the  country  in  the 
very  wonderful  influence  upon  the  young  people  of  our 
land,  who  will  surely  grow  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  exalted  views  of  patriotism  and  duty  which 
it  is  w^orth  almost  any  sacrifice  to  have  instilled. 

Mrs.  Scidmore's  series  on  China  describe  in  this  chap- 
ter "  The  Streets  of  Pekin."  In  "  Some  Famous  Men  of 
Our  Time"  Mr.  John  Bigelow  gives  "Von  Bunsen's 
Recollections  of  His  Friends  "—Humboldt,  Bismarck, 
Bright,  Glad.stone,  Mett^rnich,  the  Rothschilds,  Schil- 
ler, Faraday,  and  others.  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  tells 
of  "Franklin  as  Politician  and  Diplomatist,"  and  in 
this  issue  Professor  Wheeler  concludes  his  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  with  a  chapter  entitled  "  Alexan- 
der's Death."  Lieut.  Edward  W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  "The  *  Oregon's*  Great  Voyage," 
and  Maj.  James  Burton  Pond,  under  the  title  "A  Pio- 
neer Boyhood,"  gives  his  recollections  of  the  West  in 
the  40s  and  of  farm  life  in  Illinois,  where  his  father  set- 
tled in  1845.  

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Harper^a  there  is  an  article  on  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  United  States 
ex-minister  to  Siam,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in 
another  department.  The  opening  contribution  is  an 
account  of  "The  Ascent  of  Hlimani,"  one  of  the  chief 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  He  de- 
scribes the  £iscent  of  Hlimani  as  being  about  as  hard  as 
the  Matterhorn.  He  and  his  party  of  Indian  guides 
and  helpers  did  not  rest  until  they  were  on  the  peak, 
about  21,000  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooking  the  great 
Bolivian  desert.  The  expedition  was  made  a  success  by 
the  presence  of  two  Swiss  guides.  Leila  Herbert's  ex- 
cellent serial  on  the  homes  and  households  of  Washing- 
ton, under  the  title  "The  First  American,"  describes 
this  month  Washington's  stay  in  New  York,  at  the 
Franklin  House,  Franklin  Square,  and  his  life  and  hos- 
pitalities there.  His  later  New  York  stay  was  at  the 
McComb  house,  at  that  time  in  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  said  to  be  on  the  present 
site  of  No.  39  Broadway.  Mr.  Frederic  Bancroft  gives 
a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  country 
in  his  contribution,  "  Seward's  Proposition  of  April  1, 
1861."  The  extraordinary  scheme  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  not  known  to  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a 


century  after  it  was  outlined  by  him.  Mr.  Bancroft 
quotes  Seward's  words  as  laid  before  the  President  on 
that  first  day  of  April,  1861,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Some 
Thoughts  for  the  President's  Consideration."  The 
elaborate  programme  provided,  in  a  word,  for  a  change 
of  the  whole  question  vexing  the  United  States  from  a 
matter  of  slavery  to  a  question  of  union  or  disunion. 
In  the  second  place,  Seward  proposed  to  demand  ex- 
planations from  Spain  and  France  and  to  seek  explana^ 
tions  from  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  to  enter  on 
further  movements  which  would  certainly  have  brougnt 
on  war  from  across  the  seas.  Mr.  Bancroft  attempts  to 
show,  with  considerable  success,  that  Seward  had  a 
complete  plan  in  his  own  mind  for  making  himself  the 
head  of  this  gigantic  upheaval.  The  proposition  taken 
as  a  whole  constitutes,  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  a  formal 
criticism  on  the  way  Lincoln's  administration  had  been 
conducted  since  the  inauguration,  and  proposed  that 
the  whole  policy  be  changed — "  that  a  course  be  adopted 
that  would  surely  have  stirred  up  a  war  between  two 
hemispheres,  and  that  he,  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 
made  practical  dictator." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Scrihner^s  Prof.  D wight  L.  Elmen- 
dorf  makes  a  remarkably  interesting  chapter  on 
the  new  science  of  telephotography,  by  which  the 
principle  of  the  telescope  is  applied  to  a  camera  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing  distant  objects.  Thus  by 
using  lenses  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  magni- 
fying a  distant  object  and  distributing  the  light  for  the 
impression  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Professor  Elmendorf 
and  his  brother  photographers  are  now  able  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  Jungf ran  from  a  point  sixteen  miles 
distant,  which  when  pictured  through  a  telephoto  lens 
will  show  details  in  the  peak  which  could  only  be  dis- 
cerned at  that  distance  by  a  powerful  telescope.  A 
great  number  of  striking  photographs  are  printed  with 
the  article  to  show  the  really  rbmarkable  results  which 
this  discovery  has  brought  about  in  photography. 
Professor  Elmendorf  says  that  with  a  new  combination 
of  very  thin  lenses  which  he  is  now  having  constructed 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  time  exposure  so 
that  moving  objects  can  be  photographed  without 
difficulty.  Such  a  lens  would,  of  course,  be  invaluable 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pictures  of  birds  and  wild 
animals  in  their  natural  haunts,  inasmuch  as  the  pic- 
tures could  be  taken,  thanks  to  the  telescopic  principle, 
long  before  they  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  their 
enemies. 

The  opening  article  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  one 
on  "The  Water-Front  of  New  York,"  the  text  being 
written  by  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  and  the  pictures 
being  drawn  by  various  talented  artists.  This  and  sev- 
eral other  features  in  this  number  make  the  issue  one 
of  exceptionally  good  taste  pictorially.  Mr.  Edwin 
Milton  Royle  describes  "The  Vaudeville  Theater,"  a 
thing  which  is,  he  says,  an  American  InventioQ,  en- 
tirely different  from  the  caf^hantanty  the  English 
music-hall,  or  the  Grerman  garden.  To  show  what  a 
business  it  has  become,  he  cites  the  enormous  dimen* 
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sions  of  a  single  circuit.  It  has  a  theater  in  New  York, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Prov- 
idence, and  though  they  give  no  Sunday  performances, 
these  four  theaters  entertain  over  5,0(K),0(K)  i)eople  every 
year  and  give  employment  to  350  attaches  and  3,500 
actors. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  McClure's  contains  an  article  on  Ad- 
miral Dewey  by  Gov.  Theixlore  Roosevelt  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mark  Twain  by  Samuel  E.  Mof- 
fett,  which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  '*  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  H.  Tukeman  makes  a  dramatic  story  of  a  fanciful 
account  of  "The  Killing  of  the  Mammoth,"  his  account 
of  this  noble  hunting  expedition  being  the  story  of  a 
journey  among  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
and  the  destruction  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Glacial 
period. 

Mr.  G.  W.  St^evens,  the  war  correspondent  and  au- 
thor of  ''With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  describes  the 
**  Scenes  and  Actors  in  the  Dreyfus  Trial."  This  is  his 
picture  in  words  of  the  scene  of  this  tremendous  cause 
cdUbre :  '*  To  the  English  eye  it  all  looked  like  what  it 
was — a  public  meeting  rather  than  a  court  of  law.  An 
English  court  is  almost  ostentatiously  grim  and  busi- 
ness-like. The  room  is  small  and  none  too  light ;  the 
walls  bare,  unless  a  plan  should  be  hung  on  them  to 
illustrate  an  argument.  The  judge  sits  on  the  l)ench — 
a  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  appearing  out  of  his  white 
wig — like  a  silent  sphinx.  Lawyers  drone  and  mumble. 
Witnesses  stumble  over  monosyllables.  The  impression 
is  one  of  hush  and  dimness — man  suppressed,  but  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  law  brooding  over  all.  But  this 
court-martial  in  the  hall  of  the  Lyc6e  was  utterly  differ- 
ent. The  room  was  large  enough  for  a  lecture  or  an 
orchestral  concert,  which  is  exactly  what  it  is  used  for. 
With  two  rows  of  large  windows  at  each  side — square 
in  the  lower  tier,  circular  in  the  upper — it  was  almost 
as  light  as  the  day  outside.  The  walls  were  colored  a 
cheerful  buff  ;  round  the  cornice  were  emblazoned  the 
names  of  Chateaubriand,  Lamennais,  Renau,  and  the 
intellectuals  of  Britanny.  At  the  top  of  the  room  was 
a  stage  ;  hanging  on  its  back  wall  the  white  Christ  on 
a  black  cro.ss  proclaimed*  the  place  a  court  of  justice — 
only  instead  of  the  solemn  sphinx  in  black  there  sat  at 
a  table  seven  oflficers  in  full  uniform.  You  might  have 
taken  it  for  a  political  meeting,  or  an  assault  at  arms, 
or  a  fancy  ball — for  anything  except  a  trial." 

Ray  Stannard  Baker  makes  an  excellent  article 
apropos  of  the  coming  ShaTnrock-Colu7nMa  trial  of 
speed  on  "The  Racing  Yacht."  He  has  interviewed 
the  Herreshoffs  and  the  various  builders  and  sailing 
masters,  and  tells  in  direct  and  graphic  style  about  all 
that  a  layman  would  wish  to  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
fin-de-sUclc  yachting.  He  estimates  that  the  racos  will 
cost  the  cup  defenders  at  least  $200,000,  and  that  the 
Englishmen,  what  with  crossing  the  ocean  twice  and 
the  expense  of  steam  tenders,  will  spend  even  more. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in 
building  and  fitting  the  Columbia.  Her  superiority 
over  the  Defender  is  about  five  or  t«n  minutes  in  thirty 
miles.  In  other  words,  a  few  American  gentlemen 
have  spent  nearly  $500,000  for  an  increa.se  of  sailing 
speed  equal  to  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds  to  the  mile. 
Then  there  is  the  chance  of  defeat,  and  when  the  coun- 
try has  gotten  over  the  excitement  of  the  race,  the 


Columhiaj  winner  or  loser,  "  will  sell  for  hardly  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  lead  on  her  keel."  In  this  resjwct 
the  new  racing  machines  are  behind  the  eld  A.meriecu 
that  first  won  the  cup  in  1851.  Somewhat  rebuilt  she 
still  sails  the  seas,  and  has  had  a  most  remarkable  his* 
tory,  having  l)een  raced,  employed  as  a  diupatch-boat 
and  blockjule-runner,  having  been  sunk  and  rebuilt  by 
the  federal  Government  man-of-war  fashion  as  a  prac- 
tice vessel  for  the  cadets  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Only 
last  year  she  beat  the  Puritan  in  a  sailing  race  in  the 
schooner  chiss,  and  this  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
vicissitudes  and  triumphs. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stickney,  a  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record,  descril)es  "Dewey's  Stay  in  the  Medi- 
terranean," and  illustrates  his  article  with  many  inter- 
esting photographs  showing  the  scenes  of  this  mem- 
orable return  voyage  and  of  Admiral  Dewey's  cabin, 
library,  and  other  intimate  surroundinj^s  on  the 
Olympia. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  notable  contribution  to  the  Oc1x>ber  Co»- 
rnopolitan  is  one  of  Mark  Twain^s  half-serions 
and  wholly  humorous  skits,  in  line  with  his  funny 
article  on  the  "Appetite  Cure."  This  time  it  is  "  Chris- 
tian Science  and  the  Book  of  Mrs.  Eddy"  that  he  ex- 
ploits. Mark  describes  himself  as  sufferiuj^  from  a 
stomach  ache  and  his  experience  with  the  ChHstian 
scientists  in  the  attempt  to  cure  it.  His  concluaion  is 
as  follows : 

*'The  Christian  scientist  was  not  able  to  cure  my 
stomach  ache  and  my  cold  ;  but  the  horse-doctor  did  it. 
This  convinces  me  that  Christian  science  claims  too 
much.  In  my  opinion  it  ought  to  let  diseases  alone  and 
confine  itself  to  surgery.  There  it  would  have  every- 
thing its  own  way. 

"The  horse-doctor  charged  me  80  kreutzers,  and  1 
paid  him  ;  in  fact,  I  doubled  it  and  gave  him  a  shilling, 
Mrs.  Fuller  brought  in  an  itemized  bill  for  a  crate  of 
broken  bones  mended  in  284  places— $1  per  fracture. 

"  *  Nothing  exists  but  mind  ?' 

"  *  Nothing,'  she  answered.  '  All  else  is  substanoelen^ 
all  else  is  imaginary.' 

"  I  gave  her  an  imaginary  check,  and  now  she  is  saing 
me  for  substantial  dollars.    It  looks  inconsistent." 

Mr.  Frank  Eberle,  in  the  series  on  "Great  Industries 
of  the  United  States,"  gives  a  brief  description  of  wArny 
mining.  The  Missouri  zinc  fields,  instead  of  being  In  a 
rocky,  mountainous  country,  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  mines,  a.re  in  level  farming  land,  where  farmexs 
and  men  of  every  vocation  dig  out  lead  and  zinc,  £n  a 
few  months  the  yield  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
America's  proportion  of  the  output  of  zinc  ore  has  In* 
creased  from  one-eighth  of  the  world's  supply  to  on^ 
fourth.  All  this  practically  is  taken  from  southwest 
Missouri  and  the  adjoining  county  in  southeast  Kamim 
and  two  counties  in  northern  Arkansas.  The  flrst| 
which  is  called  the  Joplin  district,  produced  over 
$7,000,000  worth  of  zinc  and  lead  ore  last  year,  and  this 
year  will  double  that  output.  The  ore  is  found  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  very 
pure  and  of  high  g^ade,  running  about  60  per  c^nt.  metaL 
Clerks,  mechanics,  professional  men,  and  many  women 
frequently  put  their  savings  into  a  mining  lease,  tot 
these  lands  are  not  sold,  but  rented,  and  go  to  pro^ 
pecting  for  **  jack,*'  as  the  precious  find  is  called.  Curi. 
ously  enough,  lor  many  years  this  zinc  ore  was  thrown 
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away  as  useless,  and  not  until  1874  did  a  geologist  learn 
its  true  character.  The  owners  of  land  in  the  district 
have  grown  to  be  nabobs.  Often  a  zinc  mine  with  a 
plant  that  cost  about  $5,000  sells  for  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  Cosmopolitan'' 8  series  of  articles  on  home  inter- 
ests is  continued  by  Dr.  Helen  O.  Anderson's  on  "  The 
Care  of  Young  Children."  There  is  a  story  by  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  "  The  Lady  in  the  Box,"  and  an  article  on 
"  The  Bonapartesof  To-day,"  by  Prince  Fabien  Colonna. 
Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
proposes  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  national  clear- 
ing-house bank  designed  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
transmission  of  money  in  small  amounts.  Mr.  Walker's 
task  is  rendered  important  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  country  checks  exceeds  $1,300,000  per  year  for 
the  New  York  banks  alone,  and  the  cost  of  the  present 
system  for  small  exchanges  is  even  greater  for  com- 
merce and  for  the  banks.  As  is  known,  recently  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  considered  the  subject  and 
decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  country  check 
entering  New  York.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  the  opposition 
to  such  a  system  is  determined,  and  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  such  a  tax  will  be  abolished. 
With  this  in  view  he  makes  his  proposition  for  a  na- 
tional clearing-house  bank,  to  have  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
to  be  invested  in  government  3  per  cents,  all  profits 
above  10  per  cent,  dividend  to  go  into  a  sinking  fund 
which  shall  eventually  refund  the  subscriptions  of  the 
stockholders. 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  in  the 
October  number  protests  against  the  negligence 
which  people  generally  fall  into  in  the  payment  of  phy- 
sicians' fees.  He  thinks  that  the  doctor  works  harder 
and  more  devotedly  than  any  other  professional  man, 
that  the  young  doctor  has  to  wait  longer  to  get  his  start, 
and  that  his  proportion  of  unpaid  fees  is  larger  than 
the  losses  of  any  other  wage-earner  in  proportion,  and 
yet  he  has  to  wait  for  from  three  to  twelve  months  for 
the  payment  of  his  bill.  The  editor  outlines  a  plan  for 
the  physician  to  change  his  system  of  payments  to  a 
commercial  basis  by  rendering  monthly  bills,  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  always  harder  to  pay  a  bill  which  has 
run  six  months  than  one  which  has  run  one  month.  If 
the  contention  that  the  physician's  bills  run  longer 
than  others  is  correct,  undoubtedly  the  reason  for  it  is 
that  the  expense  is  one  which  in  most  instances  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against. 

The  Ladies^  Hom,e  Journal  thinks  that  the  South 
has  the  literary  chance  of  the  present  and  that  she  is 
not  making  the  most  of  it,  in  spite  of  Grace  King,  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  others.  The 
chance  lies,  he  think.s,  in  the  adaptability  of  the  South 
to  romantic  literature.  **  It  is  a  storied  land  ;  it  has  a 
soil  fragrant  with  the  most  romantic  social  life  which 
America  has  ever  seen.  There  is  no  period  in  Amer- 
ican history  at  once  so  poetic  and  so  full  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  chivalric  romance  as  that  which  the  South 
saw  for  a  score  of  years  previous  to  1860."  Doubtless 
the  narrowed  circumstances  of  people  of  culture  since 
the  events  of  the  608  have  given  them  more  work  to  do 
in  making  a  living  than  in  making  literature. 

The  series  on  the  anecdotal  side  of  famous  men  is,  of 
ooone,  for  October,  devoted  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  the 


tremendous  budget  of  stories,  guaranteed  to  be  authen- 
tic, have  been  personally  contributed  by  the  writer, 
described  as  *'  a  close  friend  of  the  Manila  hero."  The 
majority  of  them  turn  on  the  admiral's  striking  pen- 
chant for  neatness.  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  but  very  well  set  and  always  perfectly  dressed. 
No  part  of  his  wardrobe  is  ever  soiled.  His  trousers 
are  never  allowed  to  bag  at  the  knees,  his  coat  must 
never  be  ruffled,  and  a  shirt-front  which  bulges  is  an 
abomination  for  him.  Several  of  these  anecdotes  bring 
out  Dewey's  intense  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife  and  his  avowed  belief  that  a  second  marriage  is  a 
sacrilege. 

Mr.  Franklin  Fyles,  the  playwright  and  dramatic 
editor  of  the  New  York  Suny  gives  an  unusually  inter- 
esting descriptive  article  on  '*The  Theater  and  Its 
People,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  that  the 
Journal  will  print,  aimed  to  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  theater,  the  player,  and  the  play,  from  the  proce.ss 
of  writing  a  play  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
stage  moon. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  LippincotVs  there  is  a  strong  utter- 
ance from  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  on  "  Zionism,"  which 
we  have  quoted  from  at  length  in  another  department. 
Mrs.  John  Lane  describes  very  pleasantly  *'The  Home 
of  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome;"  "Ignota"  writes  on 
**  Scottish  Sport  and  Autumn  House  Parties,"  giving 
the  financial  phases  of  shooting  in  Scotland.  The  writer 
says  that  very  decent  shooting  may  be  hired  for  as  little 
as  £100,  but  a  fairly  good  estate,  with  a  comfortable 
house  or  lodge,  will  cost  £1,000  from  July  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  It  was  formerly  common  to  pay  about  £25  for 
each  stag  killed,  but  now  more  than  one  millionaire 
pays  £100  for  each  head.  Stag-shooting,  grouse-shoot- 
ing, and  pheasant-shooting  are  the  sporting  attractions 
of  Scotland,  with  the  salmon  rivers  coming  a  close  sec- 
ond. The  fishing  rental  of  the  Tay  alone  is  said  to  be 
between  £20,000  and  £30,000  a  year.  The  writer  gives 
the  palm  for  the  best  shot  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Lord  de  Gray,  who  is  credited  with  15,000  head  in  one 
season.  Accordingly  there  is  a  great  competition  for 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  him.  Belle  S.  Cragin  describes 
**  The  Common  Insects  of  Autumn,"  and  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  writes  on  "  The  Biggest  Little  Fight  in  Naval 
History  "—Decatur's  battle  on  the  Tripolitan  shore  on 
August  8,  1804. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

DR.  JOHN  BROWN,  of  Bedford,  England,  writes 
in  the  October  New  England  of  "  Congregation- 
alism in  England,"  an  institution  which  he  regards  as 
a  revival  of  the  primitive  idea  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  From  small  beginings  in  the  time  of 
Wyclif  and  his  fellow-workers,  the  denomination  has 
come  to  have  a  total  of  4,815  churches  and  mission 
stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  377,339 
church  members.  The  great  Congregational  college  of 
Great  Britain  is  Mansfield  College,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Fairbairn.  Mr.  William  H.  Cobb  writes  on 
*'The  Congregational  House,  Boston,"  and  Martha 
Dana  Shephard  has  an  article  entitled  *'  Forty  Years 
of  Musical  Life  in  England,"  an  experience  which  deals 
with  the  work  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Annie  Louise 
Carey,  Carl  and  Parepa  Rosa,  Mr.  H.  G.  Blaisdell, 
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Mrs.  II.  E.  H.  Carter,  Camilla  Urso,  AdUie  Kyan,  Solon 
■Wilder,  L.  O.  Emerson,  Dudley  Buct,  and  other 
notable  flgnren  in  tliu  niusicHl  history  of  New  England. 

TIIK   BOOKMAN. 

THE  October  Uookrnan,  eomiilains  of  tlie  very  in- 
efficient servicu  ren<lered  to  tlie  leading  American 
newspapers  by  their  corresix-ndents  at  Keones  in  the 
Dreyfus  trial.  Not  only  were  the  cabled  reports  strong- 
ly colored  by  the  general  syinpfttliy  for  Dreyfus,  but 
tliough  "Bfveral  columns  were  cabled  over  every  day. 
In  those  columns  not  even  the  mty^t  inttUigent  person 
could  perceive  any  logicul  or  connected  chain  of  evi- 
dence." TliB  Booktaan  charnct«rizes  the  reports  tiiat 
uppeared  in  the  daily  paiiersas  ridieulouM  Uodge-poilge 
that  could  only  exasperate  and  bewilder  all  who  at- 
tempted to  read  and  understJind  it  as  to  the  character  of 
the  evidence  and  of  the  judgment  ftiven.  The  liook- 
■mati.  cites  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  English  correspond- 
ent, "perhttp.tthe  most  keen-sighted  and  acute  of  all 
living  newspaper  correspondents,"  who  from  the  outset 
was  convinced  o(  the  honor  and  sincerity  and  also  the 
capacity  of  the  seven  officers  who  composed  the  court. 

The  Bookman  announces  that  after  hanging  Are  for 
some  time  in  England  "David  Hamm"  has  taken  a 
sndden  bound  in  popularity,  and  that  two  large  editions 
have  been  ra|)idly  exhausted.  W.  Kobertson  Niciill,  in 
various  "Not«s  on  English  Style  iu  the  Victorian 
Period,"  thinks  that  the  future  of  George  Meredith  asa 
novelist  and  artist  is  problematical,  and  that  when  all 
is  said  and  done  Mr,  Thomas  Hardy  will  l«  judged  as 
the  greatest  prose-writer  of  the  later  Victoiian  period. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MR.  J.  N.  LARKED  writes  in  the  October .4 1 lon(ie 
MontWv  on  what  he  calls  "The  Flaw  in  Our 
Democracy."  He  thinks  that  the  American  experi- 
ment In  dem[>cratic  republicanism  has  been  tried  with 
a  fairness  which  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  that 
the  results  are  scarcely  sutisfying.  One  muster  spirit 
of  mischief  he  thinks  lies  t)ehind  the  failure,  if  failure 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  democracy,  and  es[)ecially  of 
the  sickening  decadence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  marring  spirit  is  the  organizing  politi- 
cian, who  is  always  with  us  and  is  always  in  any  gov- 
emraeiit.  We  began  with  such  men  as  Aaron  Burr 
and  Amos  Kendall,  who  had  not  the  resources  to  be  ex- 
cessively dangerous.  His  thnory  of  the  possible  cure  tor 
our  "boss"  evil  Is  the  massing  together  of  the  respecta- 
ble voters,  and  he  draws  up  a  working  plan  by  which 
the  honest  electors  of  the  State  can  exert  the  greatest 
possible  influence  In  their  eftorts  to  down  the  '-Iiohs." 
The  kernel  of  his  plan  is  the  doing  away  with  repre- 
sentation according  to  given  areas  of  land,  a  system 
which  led  to  the  "rotten  borough"  calamity  of  Eng- 
land before  1833.  He  would,  then,  do  away  with  the 
voting  by  wards  and  townu,  a  plan  which  he  sees  no 
reason  for,  except  historical  habit.  He  would  have 
representation  according  to  voluntary  associations  and 
constituencies,  and  he  believes  that  the  work  of  the  pol- 
iticians who  now  construct  political  machines  would 
prove  inefBcacious  under  such  a  proposed  system.  "  The 
old,  crude  system  of  territorial  representation,  histor- 
ically venerable,  but  practically  delusive  and  logically 
absurd,  has  betrayed  us  into  his  [the  politician's]  power, 
Unlwa  we  break  from  it,  what  con  deliver  na  f " 


(The  AOanlie'*  new 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Htgginson,  1 
"The  Koad  to  England,"  comments  on  the  genuine 
spirit  of  hospitality  among  Englishmen  toward  Ameri- 
cans as  such,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been 
obNerved  by  all  Americans.  He  gives  a  variety  of  In- 
stances to  prove  that  the  American  has  at  least  hia 
social  and  Intellectual  due  on  a  visit  to  the  old  cuuatiy, 
and  assures  us  that  In  his  own  visits  he  could  comnuutd 
the  ear  of  any  Englishwoman  by  telling  her  that  he  waa 
a  pupil  of  Longfellow's,  or  of  any  Englishman  by  drop- 
ping the  (act  that  he  had  dined  with  Mark  Twain  at 
bis  own  house  and  that  Mark  had  said  grace  at  table. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  begltu 
the  number  with  an  article  on  "Recent  Changes  In 
Secondary  Educallou,"  chief  among  which  is  the  new 
recognition  by  the  university  of  eye  skill  and  mind 
skill  in  their  matriculates  in  the  sclentitlc  courses,  sad 
that  there  are  children  whose  minds  are  opened  and  set 
working  and  whose  powers  of  attention  are  trained  by 
nianual  tasks  more  effectually  than  by  book  tasks.  Btt 
thinks  the  new  schemes  of  requirements  tor  admlaston 
to  colleges  does  not  mean  thatsecondary  education  Is  to 
be  more  discursive  tor  the  Individual  pupil,  but  lean  m. 
The  new  elective  system,  whether  lu  school  or  in  ccd- 
l^e,  tends  rather  to  intensity  In  study.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  recent  Improvements  In  the  physical  and 
scholastic  management  of  secondary  schools  Profeaaov 
Eliot  considers  of  the  very  highest,  taking  effect  as  titer 
do  on  600,000  pupils  every  year. 

Prut.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  in  an  essay  on  "Lut- 
guage  as  interpreter  of  Life,"  protests  against  th« 
suggestion  made  so  often  In  these  days  which  recotn- 
mends  the  substitution  of  translations  tor  originals,  aa. 
the  theory  that  all  the  great  and  choice  ideas  can  thus 
be  exploited  as  well  as  through  the  toll  of  learning  thn 
language.  He  believes  that  literary  training  can  nevsr 
be  disjoined  from  language  study,  and  that  the  gnnt 
Ideas  are  Inseparable  from  the  language.  U  is  no  inera 
vehicle,  bat  on  Important  thing  In  tteeU. 
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Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  writes  on  "The  United 
States  and  Rome  "and  their  future  probahle  relations. 
He  believes  that  the  Roman  Church  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  changing,  that  men's  habits, 
opinions,  and  ideals  are  changing,  and  that  the  Church 
must  change  too.  He  makes  a  striking  suggestion 
apropos  of  the  future  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, as  to  one  great  source  from  which  the  Church  would 
be  able  to  draw  strength.  This  is  that  she  should  hold 
out  her  arms  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusi- 
asts now  calling  themselves  by  strange  names — healers, 
faith  curers,  Christian  scientists,  etc. — who  represent 
the  tide  of  reaction  against  materialistic  beliefs  of  the 
passing  generation  and  who  have  a  mighty  power  of 
enthusiasm.  *'In  times  past  the  Church- would  have 
been  their  refuge,  and  they  would  have  strengthened 
the  Church.  Even  now  the  next  pope,  like  him  who 
saw  in  his  dream  St.  Francis  propping  the  falling 
walls  of  St.  John  Later  an,  may  see  that  among  these 
enthusiasts  is  the  power  to  establish  the  Church." 

We  print  on  the  facing  page  a  portrait  of  Prof.  Bliss 
Perry,  who  has  come  from  Princeton  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  left  vacant  by  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page's  move  to  New  York. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  article  on  " The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Minister  Loomis,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  North  American  Review^  is  noticed  in 
another  department. 

The  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  is  represented  in  this 
number  by  the  republication  of  an  article  by  him  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  for  November,  1887, 
in  reply  to  an  open  letter  addressed  to Colonellngersoll 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  and  published  in  an 
earlier  number  of  the  Review.  This  republished  paper 
by  Colonel  Ingersoll  gives  '*The  Agnostic's  Side"  of 
the  religious  controversy.  It  undoubtedly  represents 
Colonel  Ingersoll  at  his  best,  and  is  perhaps  as  able  a 
statement  of  his  intellectual  positions  as  he  ever  made 
during  his  lifetime.  The  article  is  followed  by  an  ap- 
preciative paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Ingersoll"  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Field  himself.  Dr.  Field's  expressions 
of  admiration  for  his  late  antagonist  are  especially  sig- 
nificant, and  are  in  line  with  the  candid  and  charitable 
opinions  expressed  in  this  Review  last  month  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward. 

Mr.  Archibald  Little  replies  to  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review  dealing 
with  the  far  Eastern  question  from  the  Russian  point 
of  view.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  articles 
aj)pealed  to  the  American  people  for  a  Russo-American 
alliance.  Mr.  Little,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distrustful 
of  Russia,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  8houldpromptlychoo.se  between 
the  two  suitors  for  her  favor,  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
He  says :  "  There  are  two  Russias — a  liberal,  peaceful 
Russia  and  an  aggressive,  despotic  Russia.  The  latter 
is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  we  have  cause  to  fear  its 
action  in  China." 

"A  Diplomat"  attempts  "A  Vindication  of  the 
Boers "  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  recent  article  by  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Brooks.  He  reaches  the  gloomy  conclusion  that  for 
the  Boers  it  is  a  choice  of  two  evils — of  suicide  or  death 
at  the  hands  of  another.  Whether  they  yield  or  appeal 
to  arms,  the  Boers  are  doomed.  "They  can  hope  to 
achieve  new  distinction  by  a  heroic  resistance,  by  gain- 


ing some  battles,  but  this  will  be  of  no  material  avail 
to  them,  as  they  must  be  overpowered  and  beaten  in 
the  end.  With  the  confidence  and  increased  energy  of 
purpose  derived  from  her  triumphs  in  Egypt,  Great 
Britain  means  to  settle  the  South  African  problem  in 
her  own  way  and  at  any  cost.  Whatever  the  choice  of 
the  Boers,  the  end  seems  to  be  fast  approaching.  Most 
of  us  will  probably  live  to  see  the  curtain  fall  on  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy  now  enacting  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, the  suppression  of  the  Transvaal." 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach  discusses  "The  Legal  Aspect 
of  *  Trusts.'"  The  courts  of  this  country,  he  says,  have 
in  their  decisions  always  protected  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  although  they  have  not  failed  to  give 
appropriate  definitions  of  what  are  omissions  by  the 
individual  or  the  corporation  of  their  obligations  to  the 
community,  or  to  make  it  clear  what  corporations  are 
and  what  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  these  deci- 
sions. "  Men  or  corporations  may  not  conspire  to  fix 
the  value  or  limit  the  output  of  a  necessary  of  life; 
corporations  may  not  enter  into  copartnership  with  one 
another ;  they  must  not  create  or  seek  to  create  monop- 
olies ;  they  must  not  be  formed  for  that  purpose ;  they 
must  not  injure  the  trade  of  another  by  unjust  methods  ; 
competition  must  stop  at  all  illegal  methods  of  rivalry, 
and  competition  must  not  mean  conspiracy." 

Writing  on  "Recent  Progress  of  Automobilism  in 
France,'*  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat  predicts 
that  it  will  soon  be  "  an  easy  matter  to  live  twenty  or 
thirty  kilometers  from  the  place  of  one's  daily  avoca- 
tions, especially  in  summer,  and  it  will  be  considered  a 
promenade  to  go  for  breakfast  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  away  from  home.  Pro- 
found modifications  will  undoubtedly  result  from  this, 
not  only  in  country  life,  but,  what*  is  more  important, 
in  the  life  of  a  numerous  class  inhabiting  our  large 
cities."  Thus  the  automobile  will  tend  to  further  prog- 
ress and  the  well-being  of  civilization. 

In  an  article  on  "  American  Universities  "  M.  Edouard 
Rod  commiserates  American  university  students  for 
the  restrictions  which  interfere  with  their  free  enjoy- 
ment of  wine  and  beer.  He  declares  that  "  wine  is  as 
natural  as  ApoUinaris  water,  beer  is  as  wholesome  as 
ginger-ale  ;  to  forbid  their  use  in  order  to  prevent  their 
abuse  looks  to  me  only  like  a  deplorable  paradox.  I 
think  of  the  gayety  of  my  student  years,  and  1  wonder 
what  they  would  have  been  without  the  light  white 
wine  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  without  the  good  rich  Ger- 
man beer.  Yet  I  may  be  mistaken.  Every  country  has 
its  own  cust;oms.  The  American  students,  even  those 
who  drink  nothing  but  water,  are  lively,  gay,  and 
manly  young  men.  They  have  other  pleasures  which 
are  just  as  good  as  ours." 

"  Aguinaldo's  Case  Against  the  United  States"  is  set 
forth  by  a  Filipino,'  who  is  described  by  the  editor  of 
the  North  American  as  an  authorized  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Aguinaldo.  The  substance  of  the  "case" 
is  that  the  American  people  have  been  duped  by  their 
representative.  General  Otis,  who  is  held  responsible 
for  all  the  trouble  that  has  ensued  since  February  6. 
This  Filipino  now  demands  that  General  Otis  be  re- 
called and  the  peace  commission  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  anew  with  the  insurgents. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Russell  says  of  the  America'' 8  cup 
race :  "  Frankly,  as  an  Irishman  bred  in  Scotland 
and  bustled  by  business  into  England,  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  desires  to  better  America's  present  best  and  to  hold 
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the  cup  till  the  time  conies  when  our  best,  in  turn  of 
fortune,  is  again  bettered  by  America.  If  the  Shain- 
rock  loses,  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
will  have  at  least  the  consoling  pride  of  fathers  who  see 
themselvei.  outstripped  by  their  own  sons." 


THE  FORUM. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Dr.  "Wilson*s 
article  on  "The  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum"  in  the  September  Forum. 

The  opening  article  of  this  number  is  a  review  of  the 
work  of  The  Hague  conference  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
Mr.  Stead  emphasizes  the  import^ince  of  the  results 
achieved  at  the  conference  by  the  American  delegation, 
especially  by  Secretary  IIoUs.  He  declares  that  the 
conference  "marks  the  advent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  international  affairs 
of  the  world." 

President  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  of  Holwirt  College,  re- 
views the  much-reviewed  Farewell  Address  of  WavSh- 
ington,  making  deductions  from  it  quite  different  from 
those  commonly  ticcepted  or  assumed  by  the  opponents 
of  national  expansion.  He  concludes:  "If  Europe 
really  covets  South  America  (her  own  testimony  must 
be  admitted),  if  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  would 
halt  the  system  of  European  equivalence  (the  witness 
of  Europe's  fears  and  Germany's  deeds  applies),  then 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  indirectly  favors  our  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  late  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
legation,  descrilx»s  the  industry  of  cotton-spinning  as 
now  carried  on  at  Shanghai.  He  predicts  that  the  in- 
dustry will  constantly  increase  in  importance.  Labor, 
he  says,  is  as  cheap  in  China  as  it  is  in  Japan,  and 
AmericJin  and  Indian  raw  cotton  can  be  laid  down  as 
cheaply  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter,  while  the 
market  is  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

"A  Friend  of  General  Henderson"  communicates 
"A  Word  to  the  Next  Speaker,"  indicating  some  of  the 
grave  problems  confronting  the  country  that  will  come 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Th  is  writer  f  ran  kly 
says  to  General  Henderson  :  "  As  the  immediate  success- 
or to  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Reed,  you  will  suffer,  at 
first,  from  comparison.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
you  are,  in  natural  temi)erament  and  characteristics, 
his  very  antithesis.  For  instance,  Mr.  Reed  is  a  master 
of  sarca.sm  ;  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  is  cold,  satirical,  and  calculating ;  you  are  warm 
and  generous-hearted.  He  is  not  companionable  ;  you 
could  not  and  would  not  avoid  sociability.  He  moves 
like  a  massive  car  of  Juggernaut,  not  hesitating  to 
crush  even  the  prostrate  forms  in  his  path  ;  your  genial 
and  sunshiny  nature  would  shrink  from  inflicting  a 
wound.  He  measures  every  word  with  careful  pre- 
cision, while  you  pour  forth  eloquent  sentences  with 
volcanic  force  and  prodigal  indifference.  In  scores  of 
other  characteristics  the  contrast  is  equally  marked, 
but  I  have  enumerated  sufficient  to  .show  that  at  least 
you  will  not  l)e  a  miniature  Reed.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  you  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  Congressional  life  ;  tliat  you  are  a  good  politician  ; 
that  you  are  a  man  of  Ijroad  views  and  endowed  with 
the  prime  quality  of  common  sense  developed  in  large 
degree." 

Capt.  William  W.  Bates  writes  on  "The  Problem  of 
an  American  Marine,"  arguing  for  a  return  to  the  ear- 


lier American  policy  of  protection,  denouncing  the 
Hanna-Payne  bill  before  Congress  as  inexperienced, 
delusive,  and  unphilosophical. 

Mr.  Bernard  W.  Snow,  the  statistician,  contribaUs 
an  optimistic  article  on  "Agricultural  Progress  and  the 
Wheat  Problem,"  taking  issue  with  the  contentions  of 
Sir  William  Crookes  in  his  aildress  as  president  of  the 
British  A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1898.  Mr.  Snow  declares  that  the  potentiality  of  an 
average  acre  of  wheat  laud  is  steadily  increasing  and 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  large  enough  to  make  it  an 
important  factor  in  the  calculation  of  future  bread  sujh 
plies.  This  increase  in  acre  yield  has  only  begun,  awH 
Mr.  Snow  asks  :  "If  in  the  face  of  what  cannot  be  con- 
sidered less  than  careless  and  inefficient  agricultnral 
practice  we  have  increased  the  wheat  capacity  of  our 
land,  what  may  we  not  expect,  in  the  way  of  enlarged 
acre  yields,  before  we  experience  the  hardships  of  a  true 
wheat  famine  ?" 

Ramon  Reyes  Lala  writes  on  "The  People  of  the 
Philippines;"  Professor  P^ucken,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  on  ''Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century;"  Mr.  Frank  Moss  on  "Criminal  Legislation 
by  Proxy;"  Dr.  Maximilian  Groszmann  on  **The 
Teacher  and  His  Duties  : "  Sir  William  H.  Rattigan  on 
"Indian  Famines;"  Mr.  Frank  Keiper  on  Voting 
Machines  Versus  the  Pai)er  Ballot ;"  Thomas  R.  Dodd, 
secretary  of  the  South  African  Ijeague,  on  **  Recent 
Events  in  the  Transvaal ; "  and  Mr.  Abraham  Cahan  on 
"The  Younger  Russian  Writers." 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  REVIEW. 

THE  third  number  of  this  excellent  quarterly  mh 
peared  in  August.    It  is  published  at  Waahing- 
ton,  I).  C,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  contributora 
live   below    Mason    and    Dixon's   line,    althoug^h     no 
geographical  limitations  are  to  be  noted  in  the  topicB 
treated  in  the  magazine.    In  make-up  the  ConservctHive 
Review  reminds  us  of  the  staid  and  dignified  British 
quarterlies.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Qunrterlyj  the  ScOU 
tlsh  Review^  etc.,  most  of  the  articles  are  based  npon 
imiKjrtant  new  books.    In  the  United  States  we  have  no 
other  publication  at  present  constructed  precisely  on 
these  lines.    In  many  features  the  Conservative  re- 
minds us  of  the  North  American  of  a  half  century  ago. 
The  opening  article  of  the  August  number,  on  "  Urey- 
fus  and  the  Jewish  Question  in  France,"  written  by  the 
Hon.  James  B.  Eustis,  who  died  only  last  month,  is  § 
especially  significant  because  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  Mr.  Eustis  acquired  with  the  Dreyfus  case 
while  serving  as  American  ambassador  at  Paris  in  the 
last  Cleveland  administration.    Mr.   Eustis  describes 
the  methods  of  legal  procedure  in  France,  which  have 
been  made  familiar  to  all  newspaper  readers  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by  the  proceedings  at  Rennes.    He  says : 
"  To  the  French  criminal  law  the  distinction  between 
legal  and  illegal  evidence  is  unknown.    No  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  admissibility  of  any  statement 
whatsoever  which  the  witness  chooses  to  make,  whether 
it  be  pertinent  to  the  case  or  not."    Speaking  of  the 
court-martial  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine  in  1875^  Mr, 
Eustis  says :  "  Hearsay  evidence  that  luid  passed  throngh 
three  or  four  mouths,  rumors,  gossip,  surmises,  and 
opinions  were  all  thrown  into  this  case,  which  involved 
the  life  of  this  officer  of  the  highest  rank."    This  sen 
tence  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  description  of  the  last 
Dreyfus  courtrmartial. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiEWED. 
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In  this  nnmber  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  reviews  the  life  of  Greorge  Borrow,  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  the  life  of  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
and  W.  M.  Gamble  *^  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His 
Friends,"  while  the  Hon.  Arthur  Webb,  late  member 
of  Parliament  for  Waterford,  reviews  O'Brien's  "Life 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell."  Other  important  articles 
are  "The  Institutional  Origin  of  Slavery,"  by  Dr. 
James  Curtis  Ballagh  ;  "  The  Beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution — ^an  English  View,"  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Basse tt;  "Emilio  Castelar,"  by  Charles  Warren 
Currier;  "Henry's  Place  in  the  Telegraph,"  by  Mary 
A.  Henry;  "The  West  Indian  Archipelago,"  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn  ;  "  Art  Versus  Richard  Wagner,"  by  Jesse 
Ijewis  Orrick ;  and  "  The  Samoan  Islands,"  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  solid  and  suggestive  matter  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Contemporary.  Car- 
dinal Newman's  letters  and  the  paper  by  "  Senex  "  on 
"  The  White  Man's  Burden  in  China"  demand  separate 
treatment. 

THE  WORLD'S  WEALTH  GOES  BY  BOAT. 


li  I 


The  sea  the  only  road  for  trade  "  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles' 
summary  caption  to  a  study  in  statistics  which  he  pre- 
sents in  tabular  form  and  condenses  in  the  following 
sentences : 

"1.  That  the  whole  trade  between  all  the  (enumer- 
ated) nations  of  the  world  amounted  in  1806  (approx- 
imately) to  £8,342,309,000. 

"2.  That  of  this  trade,  that  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  ten  principal  nations  named  amounted  to  £2,889,- 
502,000. 

"8.  That  of  this  last-named  trade  as  much  as  £1,965,- 
249,999  represents  trade  carried  on  by  sea. 

"4.  That  the  trade  carried  on  by  sea  was  from  66.5 
per  cent,  to  71.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

"  In  short,  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  sea  and  only  one-third  by  land." 

He  claims  that  his  figures  "establish  beyond  doubt 
or  question  that  the  great  mass  of  the  world's  trade  is 
carried  on  by  sea,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  trade 
so  carried  on  tends,  in  spite  of  the  g^at  improvements 
in  land  communication,  rather  to  increase  than  to  di- 
minish." 

THE  VOICE  OF  GOD  IN  HISTORY. 

It  is  a  grewsome  piece  of  reading  which  Mr.  Richard 
Heath  presents  to  us  under  the  startling  heading,  "But 
Is  God  Silent  ?"  He  takes  strong  exception  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  assistant  commissioner 
of  police,  in  his  "Silence  of  God,"  that  "God  never 
speaks  to  his  people  now."  Mr.  Heath  insists  that  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  is  heard  in  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations  still,  especially  enforcing  the  two 
truths  of  "Hereditary  Guilt  and  Vicarious  Suffering." 
He  illustrates  his  contention  by  a  reference  to  the  retri- 
bution which  overtook  the  French  nobility  in  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War  for  their  infamous  oppression  of  the 
peasantry,  and  which  visited  the  Anglo-French  nobility 
of  England  and  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  for  their 
brutal  betrayal  of  the  common  people.  Not  content 
with  expounding  the  vengeance  of  offended  Heaven  in 
these  national  judgments,  Mr.  Heath  essays  to  trace 
the  same  retributive  treatment  in  the  miserable  doom 


which  overtook  family  after  family  of  the  offending 
nobility.  The  law  by  which  the  Supreme  Judge  assigns 
this  award  is  "Thou  shalt  love,"  and  stem  are  the 
penalties  for  disobedience.  Altogether  it  is  a  grim 
chapter  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

BATTLE  TACTICS  OF  HORSE  AGAINST  WOLF. 

It  is  an  agreeable  change  to  turn  to  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson's "Some  Prairie  Chums  of  Mine."  The  writer 
wonders  that  "no  one  has  yet  formally  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  Darwinian  theory  as  a  basis  for  sym- 
pathy with  and  affection  for  the  so-called  lower  ani- 
mals," on  the  principle  "We  be  of  one  blood."  He  de- 
clares cheerily,  "  Ninety  per  cent,  of  animals — including 
man — are  good  fellows."  He  gives  many  charming  in- 
stances of  this  general  proposition.  Here  is  a  striking 
story  of  equine  versus  vulpine  wits  at  work  in  war  : 

"  Almost  the  only  species,  except  our  own,  that  the 
wolf  cannot  get  the  better  of,  either  by  force  or  strategy, 
is  the  horse.  Here  he  finds  himself  opposed  by  an  in- 
telligence equal  to  his  own  and  an  organization  even 
firmer.  The  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded  or  its  fiank 
is  attacked  the  horse  herd  rushes  not  away  from  the 
danger,  but  toward  its  own  center.  Here  a  compact 
mob  is  quickly  formed,  foals  and  yearlings  in  the  mid- 
dle, surrounded  by  a  ring  of  grown  horses  facing  out- 
ward; so  that  from  whatever  quarter  the  attack  is 
delivered  it  finds  itself  confronted  by  an  unbroken  row 
of  gleaming  yellow  ivories  and  iron  hoofs  fljring  like 
sledge-hammers.  And  the  wolf  who  is  bold  enough  to 
charge  the  square  gets  nothing  but  a  mouthful  of  his 
own  teeth  down  his  throat  or  a  broken  skull.  Then 
when  all  is  in  order  out  trots  the  oldest  stallion,  the 
war  lord  of  the  herd,  and  paces  proudly  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  line,  looking  for  the  enemy.  And  woe 
betide  the  single  wolf  that  he  can  overtake  before  he 
can  gain  the  shelter  of  the  chop-hills.  His  back  will  be 
broken  by  a  trip-hammer  stroke  of  the  front  hoofs,  and 
the  life  shaken  out  of  him  by  the  great  yellow  teeth  as 
if  he  had  been  a  rat.  And  we  are  wonderfully  proud  of 
our  '  invention'  of  the  serried  rank  of  pikemen  and  the 
hollow  square  of  bayonets  to  resist  cavalry,  when  we 
were  simply  using  their  own  ancient  tactics  against 
horses— with  riders  I" 

A  curious  fact  is  that  civilized  horses  have  forgotten 
these  tactics,  but  a  few  broncho  mares  put  among 
them  soon  teach  them  the  combination. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  writing  on  the  archbishop's 
court  and  its  pronouncement  on  incense  and  candles, 
states  as  his  "general  conclusion  .  .  .  that  the  primate 
has  employed  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolutionary 
measure,  in  the  hope  of  ending  the  crisis,  and  that  he 
has  failed."  He  quotes  with  surprised  pleasure  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  letter  to  the  Times,  "  Free  churches 
are  in  all  probability  the  future  of  the  world,"  but  de- 
clares that  meantime  "the  Church  of  England  is  an 
institution  in  which  the  nonconformist  laity  are  as 
much  concerned  as  the  archbishops  themselves." 

Mr.  John  Smith  replies  to  Mr.  Dyche's  eulogy  of  the 
Jewish  immigrant  by  a  most  emphatic  depreciation  of 
that  much-discussed  import. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  under  the  heading  of  "Ireland  Be- 
witched," contributes  a  record  of  local  superstitions 
such  as  one  ezi>ects  to  find  in  the  proceedings  of  a  folk- 
lore society  rather  than  in  a  general  organ  of  public 
opinion. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  are  not  many  articles  of  eminent  signifi* 
cance  in  the  Septeml)er  number  of  the  Nine- 
tccnth  Century.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr. 
Sidney  IjOw\s  paper  on  "The  Future  of  the  Great 
Armies." 

A  KEW  NATIONAL  SPORT  ? 

**  Rifle-shooting  as  a  national  sjwrt"  is  what  Mr.  W. 
A.  Baillie-Grohman  pleads  for.    He  says  : 

*'  It  is  a  dou])ly  regrettable  circumstance  that  in  this 
country  rifle-shooting  has  never  received  the  support 
of  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  the  one  branch  of  sport 
which  serves  really  useful  national  ends.  To  what 
extent,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  would  our  enthusiasm 
for  cricket,  football,  and  other  forms  of  athletic  sports 
come  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  nation'were  any  unfore- 
seen disaster  to  befall  our  floating  walls,  upon  the 
elHciency  of  which,  in  case  of  a  threatened  iuva.sion, 
we  conftdingly  stake  our  national  existence  ?" 

FROM  PAPACY  AND  PROTESTANTISM  TO  WHAT  ? 

The  future  of  the  Christian  religion  is  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  sums  up 
his  previsions  thus  : 

"In  taking,  then,  a  careful  view  of  the  state  of 
Christianity,  three  things  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
certain  : 

"1.  That  among  civilized  nations  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity nourished  by  Rome,  which  is  ordinarily  called 
*  popery,*  is  making  no  headway. 

"2.  That  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  every  Protes- 
tant reformer  are  being  more  and  more  universally 
rejected. 

*'3.  That  there  is  in  all  Protestant  Christendom 
(the  Anglican  Church  being,  perhaps  improi)erly,  in- 
cluded in  that  category)  a  distinct  movement  toward 
Catholicism  and  a  most  evident  desire  for  ceremoni- 
alism.** 

WAS  CARLYLE  A  HISTORIAN  ? 

Mr.  Greorge  Macaulay  Trevelyan  vigorously  vindi- 
cates Carlyle's  claim  to  be  considered  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  man  of  letters,  against  the  challenge  of  the 
Dryasdusts.  Granting  certain  faults  of  omission,  and 
that  he  was  no  historian  of  institutions,  the  writer 
passes  under  review  his  positive  excellences :  (1)  He 
was  a  poet — drew  pictures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
body  and  scene.  (2)  He  possessed  humor,  and  as  *man 
is  no  less  alwurd  than  serious,*  the  true  recorder  of 
human  affairs  should  have  an  eyo  for  the  ludicrous. 
(3)  Above  all,  he  had  *an  unrivaled  instinct  for  the 
detection  of  men's  inmost  motives,*  and  not  merely  the 
motive  of  individuals,  but  of  masses  of  men,  mobs,  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Trevelyan  ranks  'The  French  Revolu- 
tion *  as  his  greatest  history.  ■ 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

"Are  We  to  Lose  South  Africa?'*  is  the  heading  of 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard's  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Edmund  Rol)ert- 
son*s  reply  in  a  previous  issue.  One  peculiarity  of  his 
diction  is  that  he  uses  "Fenian'*  and  "Little  Eng- 
lander  **  almost  as  alternate  terms. 

Mrs.  Gaffney,  president  of  the  American  National 
Council,  replies  to  Miss  IjOw*8  criticism  of  the  Inter- 
national Women*s  Congress,  a  gathering  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  seemingly  interminable  maga- 
Eine  discussion. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  of  the  Fortnightly  oonUiai 
a  variety  of  good  articles,  several  of  which  claim 
separate  notice. 

THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  "  RAISON   D'ETAT.* 

M.  Bruneti^re  is  the  sul)ject  of  a  vivacious  character 
sketch  by  Charles  Hjistide.  M.  Bruneti^re,  critic 
academician,  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes,  tKr 
supposed  mouthpiece  of  the  Vatican,  yet  an  adherent 
of  evolution,  neither  Catholic  nor  Gallican  nor  believer, 
is  finally  characterized  by  the  writer  as  "the  last  of  tbe 
official  critics."  His  standard  and  sanction  are  ei- 
pressed  in  the  wordH  rai son  (VH at.  He  embodies  th» 
spirit  of  the  Frenc.li  middle  class,  of  which  this  sketch 
is  worth  reproducing  : 

"Those  that  found  in  M.  Bruneti^re  a  writer  who  htt 
given  shajKj  and  expression  to  tlieir  private  opinions 
and  liave  made  liis  success  form  the  majority  in  bour- 
geois France.  A  liundred  and  fifty  years  of  training 
by  the  Jesuit  fatiiers  under  the  old  rC'glmc  prepared 
Frenchmen  to  jwcept  the  admini.strative  system  of 
Xaix)leon  witli  all  its  consequences.  In  1852  they  caat 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  first  man  who  promised  to 
restore  order.  To-<lay  the  same  lx)urgeoi8  see  now  In 
the  Roman  Church,  now  in  a  strong  government,  only 
ingenious  devit'es  framed  to  keep  the  passions  of  man 
under  control.  The  right  of  the  individual  does  not  ^- 
peal  to  them ;  they  sacrifice  every  consideration  of 
abstract  justice  to  the  general  interest,  which  means 
for  them  a  momentary  quietness.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  in  the  same  skeptical  manner  as  M. 
Bruneti^re.  The  clergy  for  them  must  be  an  adminis- 
trative lx)dy  like  the  corps  of  civil  engineers  and  the 
police,  or,  as  Napoleon  humorously  termed  them,  a 
gendnrrnerfc  sncr^'e.  At  the  same  time  they  resent 
any  interference  of  the  clergy  with  their  opinions  or 
their  conduct.  In  a  word,  they  have  solved  that  carions 
and  contradictory  prol)lem  of  being  at  once  Catholics 
and  anti -clericals.  Catholics  and  unbelievers/' 

THE  STYLE  OF  THE  ''VICTORIAN  RENAISSANCE.** 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Hari>er  writes  on  the  government  and 
Ijondon  architecture.  lie  is  severe  on  the  lack  of 
governmental  li])erality  and  of  architectural  originality 
in  the  erection  of  our  great  public  buildings.  He 
allows  himself  this  witire  on  tlie  modern  style  : 

"The  term  'Victorian  Renaissance'  cloaks  all  man- 
ner of  adaptations,  and  is  another  name  for  that  eclecv 
ticism  which  has,  now  tliat  architecture  as  a  living  and 
a  progressive  art  is  dead,  come  to  be  the  note  of  the 
age.  .  .  .  Architects  have  doubtless  read,  in  common 
with  others,  that  we  are  'heirs  of  all  the  ages,'  and 
it  must  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  saying  might 
be  made  to  apply,  in  a  very  special  sense,  to  archltao 
ture.  This  selective  method,  so  long  as  the  personal 
equation  la.Hts,  must  needs  prevent  so-called  Victorian 
Kenais.sance  from  ever  l)ecoming  a  style.  One  man  may 
elect  to  combine  Norman,  perpendicular,  and  Elizabeth- 
an together ;  to  another  the  claims  of  Saracenic  or 
Indian  architecture,  with  excursions  into  cla.ssic,  max 
api>eal  more  powerfully,  and  so  with  combinations  ad 
injlnitum.  But  each  and  all  are  dubbed  by  the  now 
fashionable  title,  and  none  of  them  have  kinship.  In  this 
wise  has  Mr.  Aston  WebVs  museum  design  grown.  Yoa 
can  put  your  finger  on  different  parts  of  the  drawings 
and  say:  *Thi8  central  tower  derives  from  the  famous 
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Giralda  tower  of  Seville  ;  these  pavilions,  with  cupolas 
and  grouped  minarets,  are  spoils  from  Constantinople  ; 
here  are  campaniles  from  Florence ;  and  these  ranges 
of  windows  are  reminiscences  of  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture as  seen  at  Winchester  College,  or  the  chapels 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  or  Eton.'  Having  said 
so  much,  it  remains  to  add  that  the  scholarship  and 
taste  with  which  these  items  are  added  together  and 
adapted  are  undeniable." 

KINO  ALFRED'S  COUyTRY. 

The  approaching  Alfred  celebrations  give  special  in- 
terest to  Rev.  W.  Greswell's  paper  on  "King  Alfred's 
Country."  In  West  Somerset,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tone  and  the  Parrett,  he  dimly  discerns  the  outlines  of 
a  King  Alfred's  country.  Of  fifteen  places  mentioned 
in  Alfred's  will  eight  are  in  Somerset.    He  says  : 

"The  writer  is  not  aware  whether  sufficient  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  this  point  before,  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  water-shed  of  the  Parrett  there  was  a 
remarkable  collection  of  royal  hundreds  and  manors. 
There  was  a  distinct  territorial  area,  capable  of  being 
defined  with  geographical  exactness  in  central  and 
western  Somerset,  falling  to  the  lot  of  Eadweard,  King 
Alfred's  eldest  son.  Further,  it  was  an  inherited  and 
not  an  acquired  property,  a  fact  which  throws  the  title- 
deeds,  as  it  were,  still  further  back.  It  is  not  unrea- 
.sonable  to  regard  Carhampton,  Burnham,  Wedmore, 
Cheddar,  Chewton-on-Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Long 
Sutton  as  a  nucleus  of  Wessex  royal  property  of  deeper 
importance  than  any  other  part.  If  we  include  Stratton 
in  Cornwall,  this  section  of  dominion  seems  to  follow 
roughly  the  shmlowy  outlines  of  the  great  Arthurian 
kingdom,  stretching  a«  a  riverine  power  from  Tintagel 
to  G  lastonbury.  Where  tradition  says  that  King  Arthur 
was  strong,  there  recorded  history  would  have  it  King 
Alfred  was  undoubted  master." 

This  remark  suggests  an  interesting  comparative 
study  of  Arthur  the  myth  and  Alfred  the  man. 

THE  LOVES  OF  LETTERED  FOLK. 

Mrs.  Charles  Towle  writes  on  *' literary  courtships." 
She  selects  for  treatment  the  love-stories  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Coleridge,  Sou  they,  Shelley,  Hazlitt,  Landor, 
Cowper,  Sheridan,  Madame  d'Arblay,  Miss  Austen, 
Charlotte  Brontfi,  and  Carlyle,  winding  up  with  the 
Brownings  as  climax.  Despite  certain  eminent  excep- 
tions, the  writer  ventures  on  this  generalization  : 

"  C'tTtainly  in  many  other  instances  it  would  seem  to 
])e  true  that  'love  in  literary  persons  excites  the 
imagination  rather  than  the  passions.'  They  have  put 
themselves  to  school  to  learn  its  language  and  study  its 
manifestations;  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  exam- 
ining symptoms  and  nursing  illusions.  .  .  .  They  have 
heard  their  own  hearts  beat  too  often  not  to  know  all 
alKiut  it,  and  they  only  fear,  with  reason,  that  they 
have  taken  the  fever,  whi'^h  quickens  their  pulses,  too 

lightly." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Alice  Law  relates  her  discovery  of  a  Caroline 
commonplace  book,  and  presents  many  quaint  and 
(Mirious  extracts,  notably  seven  hymns  much  in  the 
spirit  of  Herbert. 

"X.  Y.  Z."  discusses  as  a  possible  result  of  admitting 
prisoners  to  give  evidence  the  erection  of  a  court  of 
criminal  appeal.  He  compares  such  an  institution  with 
the  present  inquiry  by  the  British  home  secretary  and 
his  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  considerable  variety  of  subject  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Westminster,  but  as  is 
usual  there  is  more  of  strenuousness  than  vlvaciousness 
in  the  tone  of  the  articles. 

AN  ITALIAN  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Signor  G.  D.  Vecchia,  writing  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
Italy,  reiterates  the  conviction  that  the  good  under- 
standing between  Italy  and  England  remains  intact, 
howsoever  relations  improve  between  Italy  and  France. 
For  the  danger  common  to  Italy  and  England  is  that 
the  Mediterranean  may  become  a  French  lake  ;  and  this 
common  danger  if  it  ever  became  acute  would  compel 
common  action.  He  concludes  with  this  hopeful  view 
of  the  general  international  situation  : 

"  The  triple  alliance  has  ceased  to  be  looked  u[X)n  in 
France  as  a  league  of  hostile  forces,  and  the  dual  alliance 
is  dissolving  itself  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  asserting  itself.  France  now  is  on  friendly  terms 
with  Italy ;  she  is  more  friendly  with  England ;  she 
mistrusts  Germany  less  and  trusts  Russia  less  than  she 
did  last  year.  I  consider  this  a  good  omen  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  If  I  do  not  misread  the  events,  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  promises  to  be  as  the  birth  of  a 
new  era  for  the  peace  of  Europe." 

A  STRANGE  ORDER  OF  HUMBUGS. 

Mr.  Oscar  Boulton  delivers  a  valuable  and  outspoken 
homily  on /'Art  and  Other  Matters,"  in  which  he 
soundly  trounces  as  bad  citizens  and  bad  artists  and  in- 
sufferable bores  those  *'  who,  in  the  sacred  name  of  art, 
ply  a  shameful  but  lucrative  trade  by  exhibiting  their 
lascivious  and  unclothed  imaginations  to  the  gaze  of 
the  crowd."  In  the  course  of  his  criticism  he  attributes 
a  curious  distortion  of  fashion  to  the  young  England  of 
to-day  : 

**We  have  all  heard  of  that  hypocrisy  which  is  the 
homage  paid  by  vice  to  virtue.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  a  rival  species  of  hypocrisy,  which  is  al- 
ways an  occasional  affectation  of  the  young,  the  idle, 
or  the  unthinking.  It  is  that  hypocrisy  which  is  dis- 
played in  insincere  and  reluctant  ridicule  of  all  those 
objects  and  qualities  which  in  secret  we  ardently  and 
reverently  admire.  It  is  the  homage  paid  by  the  vir- 
tuous man  to  his  own  innate  viciousness,  and  the  tribute 
which  he  pays  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  devil  for  his 
otherwise  blameless  conduct.  And  this  strange  mani- 
festation of  human  perversity  is  rather  more  than 
usually  prevalent  just  now.  The  fact  is  we  are  a  gen- 
eration of  humbugs,  and  even  in  sinning  we  are  no 
longer  sincere.  We  are  all  acquainted,  I  am  sure,  with 
young  men  and  women,  chiefiy  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  have  excellent  reputations,  and  display,  on  the 
whole,  exemplary  conduct,  but  who  think  it  necessary, 
in  the  interests  of  respectability,  to  pretend  to  be  most 
desperately  wicked." 

A  GIBBETER  OF  MALE  EGOISM. 

Molifere  the  poet  is  the  theme  of  a  paper  by  William 
Piatt,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  dramatist  as 
champion  of  female  freedom  and  chastiser  of  male 
tyranny.    He  says  : 

'*  He  dealt  to  paltry  male  egoism,  whether  on  the  part 
of  husband,  father,  or  guardian,  a  blow  so  staggering 
that  the  male  egoists  could  but  respond  with  the 
weapons  with  which  they  felt  surest — the  vilest  inven- 
tions, the  lowest  calumnies.  .  .  .  Evidently  very  dear 
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to  him  waH  thiH  HtronK  battle  for  ibe  inherent  right  of 
women  to  arrange  freely  by  the  light  of  their  own  souls 
the  subtlest  and  most  im (Kir taut  relationship  into  which 
they  can  enter.  Not  only  has  he  written  several  plays 
in  which  this  is  the  chief  motive  ;  he  has  also  introduced 
it  as  a  minor  motive  in  almost  all  of  his  other  plays. 
The  various  egoists  whom  he  makes  the  special  targets 
of  his  satire  all  show  a  most  painfully  human  readiness 
to  sacrifice  their  daughters  to  their  own  particular 


( goism. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 


Herl>ertFlowerdew  suggests  as  an  optional  substitute 
for  the  marriage  law  a  legal  agreement  between  man 
and  woman,  terminable  ])y  either  party,  involving  joint 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  any  children  of 
the  union  and  securing  compensation  from  the  retiring 
partner  for  the  other. 

X.  C  F'rederiksen,  a  Dane,  thinks  Mr.  Bodley's 
"France"  wrong  in  his  supjwrt  of  centralized  govern- 
ment and  praise  of  the  army. 

Mr.  K.  Shuddick  sees  in  the  cooperative  workshop  the 
hop<»  of  the  toiler. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  Dreyfus  case  still  occupies  the  foremost  place 
in  the  Natlonrtl  Review.  This  journal  was  one 
of  the  first  pu])liaitions  in  the  English  language  to 
direct  attention  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  and 
it  has  published  more  material  on  the  subject  than 
pro])ably  any  other  review  or  magazine  outside  of 
France. 

AN  ITALIAN  REFORMER. 

Miss  Irby  tells  of  a  native  reform  movement  which 
has  sprung  up  in  Italian  Catholicism  at  Piacenza. 
*' Foreign  influence  had  no  voice  in  the  beginning.*' 
The  leader  is  a  certain  Don  Miraglia,  a  Sicilian  priest. 
Called  to  Rome  in  1895  Ijy  Mgr.  Carini,  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library,  he  found  himself  by  the  prefect's 
sudden  and  suspicious  death — ^he  was  opposed  to  the 
Jesuits — dismissed  to  Piacenza,  where  it  was  intended 
to  make  away  with  him.  He  had  already  addressed  a 
pamphlet  to  the  Pope  urging  a  reform  in  preaching. 
On  the  Jesuit  conspiracies  against  him  l)eing  unmasked, 
he  parted  from  the  papacy.  He  claims  still  to  be 
Catholic  Roman  Apostolic.  His  watchword  is  "  Chris- 
ins  et  Ecclesia  Romnna."  He  preaches  and  officiates 
as  priest  in  a  spacious  palace  stable  now  transformed 
by  the  gifts  of  a  niece  of  the  great  Mazzini  into  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  a  great  orator,  a  self- 
consuming  worker,  with  never  less  than  a  thousand  in 
his  congregation,  with  a  weekly  imper  named  after 
Savonarola,  with  Bible  readings  and  the  like.  He  has 
l)een  conducting  a  tour  through  the  great  cities,  in- 
sisting that  the  civil  marriage  should  precede  the 
ecclesiastical  and  agitating  professorships  of  biblical 
study  in  the  universities.  "His  work  is  tending  to 
form  a  national  Church  of  ItAly,  which  shall  be  no 
imitation  or  exotic,  but  essentially  national  and  Italian. 
His  attack  is  on  the  Vatican,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
curia  Romanay 

OUR  NEED  OF  THE  CRITIC. 

Dr.  William  Barry  comes  to  the  defense  and  the 
praise  of  critics.  He  styles  them  ^'keei>er8  of  litei> 
atore."    He  exclaims : 

"How  few  editions  of  the  classics,  ancient  or  modem, 
would  satisfy  the  public  demand  were  not  the  endow- 


ment of  scholarship  provided  at  the  univendtiM  §ai 
by  authority  upheld  also  as  a  national  institution,  and 
so  woven  into  the  life  of  the  professions,  lay  or  cleticd? 
Here  it  is  that  the  keepers  of  literature  may  fnlflll  § 
duty,  as  lofty  as  it  is  momentous,  toward  the  oomiDOB- 
wealth,  if  they  will  rescue  from  oblivion,  op  at  lout 
from  the  danger  of  it,  those  mighty  instructors,  bet- 
cons  of  light  to  all  generations,  who  in  the  abeenoe  of 
such  guides  would  remain  un  visited  and,    except  fat 
their  names,  unknown,  like  the  highest  peaks  anung 
the  Alps,  and  on  much  the  same  account,  because  tlMj 
tower  above  the  common  in  an  austere  solitude.     But 
for  a  long  succession  of  critics  and  exponents  what 
would  now  be  the  living  influence,  which   alone  d^ 
serves  to  be  called  fame,  of  Dante,  Shakespeare,  MlIlOB, 
and  the  magnificent  English  prose-writers  of  the 
teenth  century  ?" 

He  urges  that  the  present  chaos  of  opinions 
the  critic  the  more  necessary.     "Surely  there  new 
was  a  time  of  such  widespread  mental  confusion." 

Sir  Godfrey  Ijushington  reviews  the  course  of  the 
court-martial  at  Kennes,  and  Mr.  S.  Wyndham  dis- 
cusses in  the  affirmative  the  question,  *^Can  Gardening 
be  Made  to  Pay  ? " 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  has  In  it 
plenty  of  variety  and  plenty  of  life.  It  'wlU  prob- 
ably be  chiefly  famous  for  its  onslaught  on  Sir  GeoigB 
Trevelyan's  "American  Revolution"  and  its  unflattcir- 
ing  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  United  States.  Thofe 
is  reserved  for  future  notice. 

HOW  THE  REICHSBANE  UNIFIES  GERMAXY. 

In  a  most  instructive  paper  on  banking  it  la  stated 
that  the  Bank  of  France  holds  in  gold  about  1850,000^000 
or  $400,000,000— more  than  twice  the  holding  of  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  figure  for  the  Bank  of  Ger- 
many is  nearly  $150,000,000.  A  special  facility  ofliaxed 
by  this  bank  is  worth  mentioning : 

*^By  the  arrangements  of  the  Bank  of  Grermaiiy 
money  may  be  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  any  person  who 
has  an  account  at  an  office  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  at 
any  other  office  throughout  the  empire,  and  it  is  plaoM 
to  the  credit  of  that  person  without  charge.  Tliere  Is 
no  need  for  the  person  who  makes  the  payment  to  ha,Te 
an  account  with  the  office  through  which  payment  Is 
made,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  transaction.  Tlis 
assistance  which  this  facility  for  the  transmission  of 
money  gives  to  business  is  exceedingly  great,  espeolallj 
when  we  consider  the  dist-ances  to  be  covered.  Thus 
the  payment  of  a  debt  in  Memel,  close  to  the  hound* 
ary  of  Russia,  may  be  made  at  Hamburg,  and  a  Hl^^ 
service  can  be  rendered  between  an  inhabitant  of  ITUJ 
close  to  Denmark,  and  one  of  Constance,  close  to  Swtt> 
zerland." 

now  THE  FRENCH  BECAME  GOOD  COOKS. 

The  art  of  dining  is  a  theme  well  handled  by  a  writer 
who  explains  why  the  French  beat  the  English  in  the 
kitchen : 

"  French  and  English  started  fair  in  the  darker  agee  s 
but  the  English,  safe  from  invasion  after  the  Conqtissfeb- 
even  through  the  ferment  of  their  civil  strife,  Uyed  la 
tolerable  plenty.  On  the  other  hand,  distracted  Franoe 
was  frequently  reduced  to  extremity  of  famine.  It  la 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  of  the  lower  ontae 
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under  the  exactions  o€  the  crown  and  the  barons,  when 
the  land  was  being  ravaged  by  shearers  and  flayers. 
Dire  necessity  was  the  mother  of  strange  resource  ;  the 
starved  peasant  took  to  dressing  snakes  and  frogs, 
snails  and  beetles  ;  for  his  pot-herbs  he  gathered  docks 
and  nettles  from  the  ditches  ;  he  scrambled  for  acorns 
and  beech-mast  with  the  swine  of  his  seigneur  and 
threw  scruples  to  the  winds.  Everywhere  the  rustic 
was  learning  the  first  principles  of  cookery  in  the 
hardest  of  schools,  and  the  burghers  in  the  cities,  con- 
stantly besieged,  enjoyed  almost  equal  advantages. 
They  made  salmis  of  rats  and  fricas^es  of  mice  ;  they 
feasted  on  horses,  cats,  and  dogs ;  they  became  experts 
in  the  manipulation  of  carrion.  ...  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  almost  identical  effect  of  similar  influences 
north  of  the  Tweed." 

Poverty  as  a  school  of  cookery  is  possibly  a  new  idea 
to  many  readers. 

WHAT  MODERN  MYSTICISM    AMOUNTS  TO. 

A  study  of  modern  mysticism  leads  up  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : 

'*  The  novi  homines  of  our  modem  Renaissance  bring 
us  back  again  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  from  the  study 
of  outward  things  and  the  systematized  knowledge  of 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mysterious  beauty 
and  the  latent  unseen  forces  which  they  envelop  or  con- 
ceal. The  point  wherein  they  differ  from  the  religious 
mystics  is  this,  that  their  obscure  perceptions  are  rather 
in  the  nature  of  psychical  research  than  spiritual  ex- 
perience ;   that  they  are  concerned  with  the  natural 


rather  than  the  supernatural  in  their  'introspective 
hunting  for  the  soul  of  things.' 

*^  Assigning,  then,  to  modem  mysticism  its  proper 
place  in  the  continuity  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  we 
may  say  that  so  far  as  it  represents  the  mystical  idealism 
of  the  invisible  church  of  devout  deep-thinking  minds, 
in  their  ardent  pursuit  of  absolute  truth,  dissatisfied 
with  the  narrow  traditions  of  theology  and  with  the 
final  pronouncements  of  materialistic  science,  we  may 
hail  it  as  a  healthy  manifestation  of  recent  thought. 
To  accept  its  claims  as  possessing  scientific  certitude  or 
as  supplying  a  new  form  of  faith  would  be  an  extrav- 
agant error." 

SCOTLAND  A  THEOCRACY. 

A  paper  on  "The  Scottish  Churches"  opens  with  a 
reminder  that  there  is  1  church  to  every  500  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  practically  built  by  them.  "Scotland's 
claim  to  be  accounted  the  most  compact,  national,- and 
yet  democratic  theocracy  at  present  existing  must  be 
allowed  to  be  exceptionally  strong."  After  a  survey  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  field  in  Scotland,  the  writer 
limits  the  number  of  really  burning  questions  to  three  : 

"  Will  the  present  negotiations  for  union  between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  churches  be  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  ?  Will  such  success  be  followed  by  an 
active  movement  for  disestablishment  on  the  part  of 
the  new  body  which  will  thus  be  created  ?  Will  the  es- 
tablishment be  able  to  withstand  attack  ?" 

About  the  success  of  either  union  or  disestablish- 
ment, he  says,  in  effect,  "I  hae  me  doots." 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THERE  is,  if  anything,  more  of  interast  than  usual 
in  M.  Brunetifere's  review  for  August. 

seKor  castelar. 

Two  articles  by  M.  Varagnac  are  devoted  to  a  study  of 
Castelar  as  a  typical  Spanish  statesman.  The  writer 
had  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  as  well  as  an  unpublished  autobiography  of 
Castelar,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  reference.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  life  Castelar  once  said  in  the  Cortes 
that  he  had  represented  many  times  the  conscience  of 
the  nation.  It  was  true.  All  his  life  Castelar  struggled 
for  the  ideal  of  liberty,  and  he  was,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  voice  and  the  conscience  of  "  new  Spain."  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  ardent  patriotism,  the  Spanish  blood  which 
ran  in  his  veins,  and  the  Castilian  eloquence  of  which 
he  was  master,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  son  of  France. 
France  had  educated  him  and  had  directed  his  thoughts, 
and  to  France  he  looked  as  to  a  second  fatherland.  No 
Spaniarc'  of  modern  times  has  summed  up  so  completely 
the  national  characteristics,  and  of  no  one  in  modern 
times  has  Spain  been  so  proud  as  of  Castelar.  M. 
Varagnac  traces  the  story  of  his  eventful  life  as  states- 
man, president  of  the  ephemeral  republic  of  1873, 
journalist,  and  orator. 

THE  TURF. 

The  Viscount  d'Avenel  contributes  two  interesting 
articles  on  the  turf  as  part  of  the  mechanism  of  modem 
life.  He  notes  as  the  first  characteristic  of  the  turf  its 
aristocratic  traditions.  Certainly  the  pedigrees  of  race- 
horses are  more  carefully  kept  and  are  much  more  to  be 


relied  on  than  the  family  trees  of  the  great  houses  of 
Europe.  M.  d'Avenel  traces  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  turf  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The 
prizes  annually  contested  in  Great  Britain  are  worth,  he 
says,  over  £500,000,  and  in  France  they  are  worth  about 
half  that  sum.  But  in  England  a  large  proportion  of 
the  races  are  for  horses  of  second-rate  powers,  while  in 
France  a  greater  proportion  of  encouragement  is  re- 
served for  the  best  blood.  M.  d'Avenel  goes  into  much 
detail  about  the  training  of  horses  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  more  sensible  methods  of  preparing  them  for 
the  races.  The  increasing  magnificence  of  the  jockey  is 
also  explained,  and  the  enormous  sums  which  he  can 
earn  if  he  is  ordinarily  prudent  and  business-like.  In 
his  second  article  M.  d'Avenel  deals  with  the  owners  of 
horses  and  the  questions  of  betting,  book-makers,  and 
the  parirtautueL 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DRUNKENNESS. 

M.  Dastre  adds  to  the  obligations  which  we  already 
owe  to  him  by  a  deeply  interesting  paper  on  the  strug- 
gle against  alcoholism.  He  attributes  the  increase  of 
drinking  in  France  to  the  law  of  July  17,  1880,  which 
established  free  trade  in  liquor  and  enabled  any  one  to 
open,  on  a  simple  declaration,  cafe^  wine  shop,  or  what- 
ever he  pleased,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink. 
From  1850  to  1880,  during  the  period  of  regulation,  the 
number  of  establishments  for  the  sale  of  Intoxicating 
drinks  varied  but  little.  It  was  only  increased  daring 
the  thirty  years  from  350,000  to  356,000,  but  the  number 
now  approaches  500,000,  and  in  some  places  there  is 
actually  a  wine  shop  for  every  66  of  the  population. 
M.  Dastre  even  says  that  in  one  department— that  of 
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the  Eure — there  is  a  liquor  shop  for  every  11  inhab 
itants,  but  this  seems  hardly  credible.  Certainly  if 
these  figures  are  tested  in  another  way,  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  in  France  has  gone  up  enormously  ;  in- 
deed, as  compared  with  1850  the  consumption  of  brandy, 
for  example,  has  increased  nearly  fourfold. 

A  sharp  line  of  distinction  must  l)e  drawn  between 
wine  and  spirit :  wine  is  diluted  alcohol ;  spirit  is  con- 
centrated alcohol.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  light 
and  natural  wine  can  never  do  harm,  and  that  it  is 
only  adult^frated  wines  which  are  injurious  ;  this,  says 
M.  Dastre,  is  a  fatal  error.  Undoubtedly  adulteratitm 
increases  the  harmfulness  of  alcohol  itself,  but  as  a 
general  principle  it  seems  to  be  established  that, 
whether  natural  or  not,  alcohol  can  never  be  healthy  ; 
taken  with  moderation  and  considerably  diluted,  it 
may  escape  Iwing  harmful,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  anumg  the  enemies 
of  alcoholism  a  tendency  to  extend  to  every  alcoholic 
drink  the  condenmation  which  they  pnmounce  against 
alcohol  itself.  This  is  an  exaggeration.  The  physi- 
ological harmfulness  begins  Ix^yond  a  certain  limit  of 
quantity  and  of  dilution  ;  that  limit  is  difficult  to  fix, 
because  it  depends  on  the  individual.  M.  Dastre  brings 
a  terrible  indictment  against  alcohol  as  the  principal 
cause  of  various  mahidies.  Thus  it  is  associated  with 
tul)erculosis,  the  symptoms  of  which  it  appears  to  in- 
tensify, mental  disease^s  also  are  naturally  much  in- 
creased by  the  alcohol  hahit,  and  we  find  whole  fam- 
ilies devastated  and  either  destroyed  altogether  or 
marked  with  various  stigmas  of  degeneration,  such  as 
malformation  of  limbs,  deafness,  dumbness,  and  so  on. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  conclu- 
sion of  M.  Breton's  paper  on  the  painters  of  our  cen- 
tury ;  an  article  by  M.  L^vy  on  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  industrial  movement;  a 
study  of  the  reaction  against  the  woman  movement  in 
Grermany,  by  M.  iSeilli^re  ;  and  a  paper  by  M.  Doumic 
on  national  education  in  the  university. 


REVUE  DE  PARTS. 

THE  August  numl)ers  of  the  Rcvuc  de  Paris,  with 
the  exception  of  a  first-rate  article  on  *'  Elephants 
and  Their  Home  Ufe,"  by  a  distinguished  explorer,  M. 
Foa,  are  not  only  non-topical,  but  absolutely  unrelieved 
by  any  especially  interesting  matt<?r.  An  exception, 
however,  should  lie  made  in  favor  of  the  fiction,  which 
is  very  strong,  Signora  Mathilde  Sarao  contributing  a 
very  original  short  novel  of  Italian  life,  »;omplete«i  in 
the  two  numl)ers,  M.  Tilon  continuing  his  curious  study 
of  the  00s,  ^^  Sous  la  Tyrannic,^'  whWe.  Pierre  Loti  de- 
scribes, as  he  alone  can  do  it,  an  old  P^rench  manor- 
hou.se  occupie<l  during  many  centuries  by  his  Huguenot 
ancestors,  but  sold  to  strangers  after  the  death  of  his 
great-grandmother  sixty  years  ago. 

HISTORICAL  ARTICLES. 

As  usual  a  very  great  portion  of  both  numbers  of  the 
Tirvne  is  devot^'d  to  purely  historical  subjects.  M. 
Renard  tries  t-o  trace  the  evolution  of  literary  history, 
M.  Faguet  concludes  his  very  elaborate  analysis  of 
Taine,  the  historian,  and  M.  Aulard  att«empts  to  prove 
the  historical  origins  of  French  socialism.  As  an  actutd 
fact  socialism  has  never  taken  a  very  strong  root  in 
France.    According  to  the  writer,  who  hiis  evidently 


made  a  very  careful  study  of  his  subject,  aodalini,  ii 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  was  practically  oi' 
known  and  had  no  votaries  till  the  year  1791,  whei 
there  appeared  in  a  Paris  revolutionary  paper  an  article 
entitled  "The  Poor  and  the  Rich."  Marat  had  sCiVBg 
socialistic  theories,  but  he  does  not  ever  seem  to  hm 
f()rmulat^<l  them.  As  seems  to  have  Ix^en  so  much  tke 
habit  during  the  French  Revolution,  all  sorts  of  child- 
ishly .simple  and  obvious  means  of  reinetlyiug  the  then 
almost  universal  poverty  were  proposed.  One  of  the 
suggestions,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  met  withnj 
res|Kmse,  was  that  every  one  possessed  of  a  certiii 
amount  of  wealth  should  choose  a  p(X)r  man  and  hestov 
land  or  money  upon  him.  "If  this  were  once  doDb 
great  wealth  would  spee<lily  disappear  and  there  son 
would  be  no  poor."  The  article  i)roduced  a  coDsidenfale 
sensation,  and  even  many  leading  republicans  indig- 
nantly denounced  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  others  cam 
forward  to  declare,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that 
each  individual  had  a  moral  right  to  a  living  wagp. 
Danton  seems  to  have  been  horrified  at  this  genenl 
attack  on  property,  and  the  convention  formally  d^ 
cree<l  that  individuals  and  property  should  be  in  futme 
safeguardeil  by  the  nation.  Thus  socialism  seems  to 
have  l)een  both  born  antl  scotched  during  the  great 
Revoluticm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  if  not  of  liberty,  so  carefnllf 
formulated  in  178^^  were,  logically  speaking,  Twy 
socialistic  ;  but  France,  though  her  citizens  constantij 
declare  themselves  open  to  the  reception  of  the  moai 
noble  and  generous  idea.H,  has  very  tenacious  views  ai 
to  the  sacTedness  of  property.  As  yet  it  has  been  fonnd 
impossible  to  impose  an  income  tax  on  the  bourgeoigU^ 
and  socialism  has  always  been  in  a  8i)ecial  sense  the 
perquisite  of  the  enthusiast  and  of  the  social  outlaw. 

A  FAMOUS  MADRID  MUSEUM. 

M.  Maindron  gives  a  really  fascinating  acconnt  of 
the  Armeria  of  Madrid,  which  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
example  of  what  a  military  and  historical  mueeiiin 
should  be.  The  reorganization  of  the  Armeria  hag^^n 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  and  has  been  oue- 
fully  continued  under  the  personal  .supervision  of. the 
Queen  Regent.  Those  whom  pleasure  or  duty  takes  to 
the  Spanish  capital  should  certainly  make  a  point  of 
visiting  this  splen«lid  collection,  which  shows  modem 
as  well  as  mediun-al  Spain  at  her  artistic  best,  for  everr 
piece  of  armor,  every  swoi-d,  in  a  word,  every  relic  oC 
Spain's  great  and  glorious  past.,  is  there  shown  to  tho 
very  best  advantage.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
poss(\s.sed  to  a  very  extraordinary  <legree  the  art  of 
arrangement,  and  the  Armeria  is  arranged  in  a  aeiies 
of  tableaux,  as  might  be  an  infinitely  artistic  Madaine 
Tussaud  s.  in  a  great  hall,  40  yards  long  and  16  yardi 
broad,  the  visitor  passes  by  20<)  figures,  some  mounted 
on  horseback,  some  standing,  each  figure  clothed  In 
the  very  armor  or  original  habiliments  of  the  king  or 
not<Hl  historical  person.ige  whom  it  represent.s.  Tro- 
phies are  arranged  al)ove  the  figures,  and  Iwtween  each 
group  are  splendid  tapestries,  while  here  and  there  flne 
old  Spanish  furniture  carriers  out  the  illusion.  Kverj 
century,  every  costume,  every  weai>on  is  here  repi^ 
sente<i ;  the  great  historical  trophies  won  on  many  a 
battlefield  are  all  gathered  together  in  the  Armeria. 
Here  may  Ix!  seen  noted  Spanish  heroes  at  different 
times  of  their  lives,  four  ligurcs  representing  Charles 
v.,  as  a  youth,  as  a  young  man,  as  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  as  an  old  man. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  August  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
contain  much  interesting  matter,  and  Madame 
Adam  hiis  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  very 
hist  Imtch  of  those  letters  of  Napoleon  which  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

In  the  first  number  M.  Dell>os  analyzes  Kant's  theory 
on  perpetual  peace.  In  1795 — that  is  to  say,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Napoleonic  era — the  great  philosopher  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  this  very  fascinating  subject.  He 
had  of  cour.se  many  predecessors,  from  the  King  o^* 
Bohemia,  who  in  1464  was  approached  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France  with  a  view  to  perpetual  peace,  down  to  Henry 
IV.  and  Sully,  who  wished  to  .see  all  quarrels  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  six  most  powerful  states  of 
p]urope.  Kant  uttered  pn)phecies  rather  than  sup- 
ported practical  means  of  atUiining  his  objects.  He 
thought  at  the  time  that  .standing  armies  would  soon 
disappear.  How  astonished  he  would  have  been  could 
he  have  .seen  the  present  armed  peace  of  France  and 

Germany  ! 

THE  AfiRIAL  POST. 

Captain  Reynaud  gives  a  delightful  account  of  what 
he  wills  the  "aSrial  post"— that  is  to  say,  the  post  by 
means  of  carrier  pigeons,  who  are  now  playing  a  very 
important  part  in  the  world's  affairs.  He  points  out 
that  in  thi.s,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  history  con- 
stantly repeats  itself.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
but  that  the  first  love-letters  ever  written  were  sent 
by  means  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  now,  probably 
thousands  of  years  later,  the  value  of  carrier  pigeons 
is  being  actively  demonstrated,  and  in  a  fashion  that 
might  easily  have  occurred  to  our  ancestors;  for  by 
means  of  the  pigeon  post  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  great  liners  when  in  distress  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  those  on  land  and  with  each  other  by 
the  simple  means  of  carrier  pigeons.  In  1895  La 
Champagne^  when  on  its  way  from  New  York,  was 
totally  disabled,  and  for  days  the  huge  vessel  rolled 
about,  every  kind  of  signal  being  found  unavailable  to 
attnict  assistance.  Some  ingenious  individual  pointed 
out  to  the  Covipagnic  Tran^-Atlantiquc  that  a  cage 
of  carrier  pigeons  on  board  might  have  made  all  the 
difference  and  saved  many  days  of  anxious  waiting. 
Accordingly  the  company,  losing  no  time,  began  a 
series  of  exi)eriments,  and  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able results  were  obtained,  for  although  the  young 
pigeons  did  not  make  their  way  home,  the  older  and 
more  experienced  birds  traversed  both  long  and  short 
distances. 

On  one  occasion  the  pigeons  really  rendered  most 


valuable  .service.  It  was  in  March  of  the  year  1898^ 
when  the  steamer  La  Bretagne  was  able  to  save  the 
Bothnia^  a  British  sailing  ship.  Various  details  of  the 
rescue  were  put  in  telegraphic  form,  including  the 
names  of  the  saved,  the  names  of  the  drowned,  an<l  so 
on,  and  were  then  fastened  under  the  wings  of  seven 
pigeons,  who  were  let  fly  at  mid-day — for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  carrier  pigeon  never  travels  at  night,  as  it 
must  find  a  place  to  rest  in  before  sunset.  La  Bretagne 
was  360  miles  out  at  sea,  and  the  fates  met  with  by  the 
birds  were  curiously  different  the  one  from  the  other. 
One  pigeon  met  with  an  English  steamer,  the  Chatter- 
ton,  which  was  nearing  New  York,  another  alighted  on 
a  boat  which  had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  ia  UretagnCy 
and  a  third  came  home  to  its  French  cote  at  Rennes 
severely  wounded  and  having  lost  the  me.ssage.  The 
other  four  pigeons  had  disappeared.  It  was  calculated 
that  about  50  per  cent,  either  alighted  on  other  ships  or 
else  finally  reached  land.  It  is,  of  course,  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  carrier  pigeon  to  traverse  a  long  distance  by 
sea  than  by  land,  for  the  poor  pigeons  cannot  rest  and 
start  again  unless  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  some  kind  of  vessel. 

THE  ELDER  DUMAS. 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  a  vivid  and  familiar  im- 
pre.ssion  of  the  author  of  '*The  Three  Musketeers" 
should  read  Madame  Shaw's  recollections  of  Dumas 
pdre.  She  made  his  acquaintance  when  quite  a  little 
girl,  and  so  saw  the  great  writer  at  his  best,  for  he  was 
devoted  to  children,  and  many  years  later  when  she 
again  came  across  Dumas — although  she  then  saw  him 
under  far  less  pleasiint  circumstances — she  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  at  his  house  a  number  of  famous 
people,  perhaps  the  most  notable  oT  all  being  Madame 
Desbarroles,  the  great  fortune-teller.  Still,  vividly 
amusing  as  is  the  account  which  Madame  Shaw  gives 
of  the  strange  world  which  surrounded  Dumas  in  his 
old  age,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  writer^s 
family  very  much  disliked  her  pursuing  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

• 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  literary  vocation  as  seen 
from  the  young  Frenchman's  point  of  view  and  the  in- 
fluence that  Baudelaire  has  on  modem  literary  life. 

M.  de  Borde  contributes  a  curious  chapter  to  the  his- 
tory of  France  in  the  shape  of  some  scurrilous  songs 
and  lampoons  written  on  the  favorites  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XVI.,  while  Madame  Adam,  in  her  bi- 
monthly letters  on  foreign  politics,  violently  attacks 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  on  his  attitude  toward  the 
Transyaai. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AMD   KI&TOKY, 

Adiiiiriil  (U'.i>THf.  Ih^'^fj  :  \  rk^y.r*  o?  tf.^  Man.  By 
•lohii  Hurn'tt.  J'Jri.o.  j^p.  ^..  S-i'tr  York  :  liskrptr 
^  HroUi«;rH.    4I.:^>. 

AUhoiiKh  Mr,Joh:,  H^rr^.'.  rA^-t  ...■<  Vi/^ic  or*  Admire! 
I)iiw»y«  "A  Hk«rt/:h  of  ♦.f.»r  Ma.'..  *  .r  .^  ."yk../  f.OTMtltrrakt/.y 

MoitNlii  iU*',  UUUippitt^*.  •»T..r:.  A/i.T..r*.  i^-**:y'»ii(rtAtvu:rorY 

\ulvtH\ni:4ul.    J»  jf'^*  f*f  v***r»'i  I.*  pro  v.. '.if  tr*^  ibftiriiiAtion.': 

I.hitl.  Il«»*iri-x>  p«:riK/r.A.  op-..'..or.»  *:,/■;  T.-M^rl^r^  fcr»;  At  vairukitf*: 

Willi  our  ptfiS'-y  Iri  •h*;  K'i...;»j..:.*t^.    Mr.  l5*rT*:<:f.  li  pwjaliarly 

fltl«*<j  to  wrJti-  of  f  ;,#r  */://.;?**  fror/.  •r.ft  {^/int  of  view  of  thi-. 

crowtilriK  v*-r\'0y  of  J/^*«r>'»  ..>,  for  no  man  not  in  ih*r 

navy  wiw  ttufnof  A*iti*.f*i  f^**-/  '^■■.rlr.jc  'n*?  t^rn**;  p*ri«ylof 

l.lif  HptifiJch  w»f  •.f.*f,  Mr-  li*rrr**.      H*t  iM,  t/j*i.a  f«;liow  Wr- 

mtiuU'.r,  *i*'J  *».U. '^Jt*:.'.  .r,  'y,r. ;.#■/?. ion  with  hih  fcxperien'*r 

JM  tortiiuft  r*'i^t*i^t,*jt.*.-i*'..  ,«t  'r.*:  «/Jrniral  to  place  special 

tufttfUitrttt^c  in  f..//«,    T;.^  to.Mn.f  YMrtorti  u.*i  i.H  more  than  a 

tnt:r»tf^oMof  ,f/*;*<r«r;or.^  *fyl  fr/ollft^iHonrt,  for  Mr.  Barrett 

fMr«ftuUy  k*'fA  *  r.//V^''>^«i^/x  in  hi^  *ifAy  at  Manila  from  May. 

*lAU>MAr'.t#.  'A  *r./]  f.;.^  pr*'^ut  nkfU:h  ift  an  amplification 

iff  tU^fim  t^A^cm,    It^,  >;•?.!*;  voirjme  rlrje»  not  pretend  to  com- 

p«rt^  wltn  t/*«  *!,M'^^3k*^,  ol'/fcraphle&i  and  in  its  avowed  field 

TliA  \j^^Mr%  of  C.ApfJklu  Drftyfiis  to  His  Wife.  Trans- 
UMsd  >/7  1^.  O,  MortzAii.  12mo,  pp.  xvi— 2^4.  Xew 
Yfffk  i  Hnr^rr  Sc  BrocherM.    $1. 

tX^a^  Uflt^rn  from  f ;aptain  Dreyfus  to  his  wife  cover  a 
l/icfi^^  fr'm$  lM/;*r»nJ»«r,  I  MM,  to  March,  1808.  The  letters  are 
^/f  Mu  ^i^An*^]y  ift'rnttutil  nature,  concerning  his  children, 
i.Jii  )»,?*!'«  r««raltli.  and.ttK'iin  and  again,  the  innotrence  of  the 
l/fiVrtt^.  A  n-HtUutt  of  them  is  rather  apt  to  strengthen 
t*^  'ittffftt'mUfU  K''t»*'ral  among  Americans  that  Dreyfus  was 
Mt*  Utt0^f'^ut  man.  Tlie  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  siietch  by 
9^^iiMt  fJitl«'/W;ld,  the  author  of  "The  Truth  about  Drey- 
tutt.*'*ff  "hr*'ytuH.the  Man."  Mr.  Littlefield  tells  us  that 
Ui  Mn  *'j,ttnu*:iut'.ui  on  the  He  du  Diable,  Dreyfus  was  told 
»/y  Uin  JHUffH  that  his  wife  wjught  to  forget  him.  and  desired 
t/f  inttrry  M««ln,  thinking  that  in  his  despair  the  prisoner 
wofjM  Hay  wimcthing  that  would  incriminate  him,  and  many 
aUmmt  W|iinHy  horrible  details  are  given  of  the  impris- 
onriK'nt.  Th«?  letters  certainly  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Jir«yfHH.  whether  they  tend  to  confirm  an  opinion  of  his 
Innr^'i'itcii  or  not,  as  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  manly, 
afTiM'tlonato  nature. 

TUv.  War  with  Spain.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  8vo, 
pp.  *Z7i).  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50. 
M  r.  IiO<lge.'H  history  of  the  war  of  the  United  States  with 
Hpain  husj-oine  out  perirxlically  in  Harper's  Magazine,  nnd 
now  apiH'urH  in  )K>ok  form.  Mr.  Lodge  admits  in  his  preface 
that  thii  hlHUiry  of  this  war  cannot  be  written  in  its  broadest 
m'UM'.  for  n»ar»y  years,  because  it  will  not  immediately  Ihj 
IHrnslblo  to  get  all  the  necessary  material  to  secure  the  best 
IMTMpiM'tive.  HIm  avowed  purpose  in  this  book  is,  like  Brown- 
ing's (loem,  to  U^W  "how  it  strikes  a  contemporary."  Mr. 
IiO<lg»«  iM'gins  his  history  with  a  chapter  headed  "The  Un- 
s<"tlh'<l  Qtiestion,"  which  in  a  comparatively  few  pages  deals 
with  the  great  historical  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  vei'nus 
IwiMii  MU|M?riorlty  in  North  America,  comes  rapidly  to  the 
Irngedy  of  the  Main/,  and  the  coming  on  of  war,  and  ends 
w l(  h  tho  peace  transaction  of  December  10, 1898.  The  volume 
Is  an  excellent  piece  of  book-making,  and  is  capitally  illus- 
trat4Nl  with  full-page  drawings  by  such  artists  as  Zogbaum, 
de  Thulstrup,  Chapman,  and  Christy,  betidei  numerous  pho- 
toffrapbs. 


Hirp^rr's    Pictorial   His'.ory  of   the   "War   with  SfKL 
\V:'.h  lritnjd:*'Jt:o:j  by  NeLson  A.  MileflL    SI 


foli'j.   1*5  pp.   truch    pirt.     New    York  :    Harps  k 
Brothers.     Paper.  '^  crcts  ptrr  part.     Sold  oa^ylr 

sub^-r: prion  for  the  entire  work. 

Iri  tLr  "  I*ii'>jTiJi:  H:-:or>-  of  the  War  witb  SpmSmT^ 
c'i!iiiir*a::or.  ■..?  t:.e  :..irrji::ve  is  rtrachet  in 
d»rr>r,r:rje  iLc  ir-viii'^i.  of  Cuba  by  <ieiirnil  SI 
the  battles  b«rfur^  S^LttlaeTO.  aL-i  tLe  naval  opei 
in  the  dnritru-ti'jii  uf  Ctrrvera's  fleet.  The  iilaatiatiM  « 
Ui.Ks^  eveiit?  i»  carriird  out  murv  trLiboratc-iy  tluui  tai  av 
pr>r\iou2  work  of  this  s'.opv:  and  character.  Manjr  of  ^ 
drawingn  by  de  Thuliitrup  and  Chapman  may  be  ttdrtf^ 
iit:ri\jfl  as  liftliknr.  Tht-ri.  l«iij.  the  oriotographs  of  fK^ 
try  al/out  rfantiacTo.  ihv  <.-amps  of  our  troops, and* 
'-•on  nee  ted  with  the  i.-umpaign.  are  all  interesting 
d:re<-t  nrlation  to  the  t«:xt.  The  story  of  the  military  stf 
naval  op*rra:ions  is  told  by  the  chief  actors  and  eyewitanKiL 
Parts  :^t>  describe  the  capitulation  of  Santiasot,  tl^  FteH 
Rican  campaign,  the  fall  of  Manila,  and  the  algnillK  of  tk 
peace  protocol. 

History  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party  in  Maryland.  B!f 
Laurence  Frederick  Sebmeckebier.  (Jolms  Bia^ 
kins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Fbtttfai 
Science.)  Ithuo,  pp.  125.  Baltimore:  The  JofaB 
Hopkins  Press.    Paper,  75  cents. 

The  Labadist  Colony  in  Maryland.  By  Bartlfltt  E 
James,  i  Johns  Hopkins  University  SCa<lies  ia  Bi^ 
torical  and  Political  Science.)  12mo,  pp.  4&.  Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    Paper,  50 

The  stor)'  of  a  curious  episode  in  American 
been  told  by  Mr.  Laurence  F.  Sebmeckebier,  of 
Hopkins  University,  in  his  monograph  on  ** The  Hlstocyel 
the  Know  Nothing  Party  in  Maryland.**    This  aooonnt  k 
based  chiefly  on  information  derived  from  nei 
the  period  and  from  numerous  interviews  with 

personal  reminiB^^ences  rontributetl  not  the  least 

element  to  the  narrative.    The  work  has  been  tbovooi^hll 
done,  and  is  decidedly  creditable  to  the  historical 
ment  of  the  university. 

Another  monograph  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  aerU 
with  a  far  more  obscure  topic  in  *^The  Labadist  Oolony || 
Maryland."  This  paper  is  the  work  of  Bartlett  B.  JaoMi^ 
Ph.D.  It  treat.s  of  what  was  practically  a  lost  chaptarli 
the  early  liistory  of  Maryland.  A  peculiar  sect  of  pmyh 
called  Labadists,  originating  in  a  defection  from  tba  B» 
formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  settled  in  Maryland li 
the  first  half  of  tiie  *^vente«'nth  century.  Materials 
proper  study  of  these  people  have  had  to  be  sot 
few  exceptions— in  Europe,  as  no  memorial  of  themi 
in  this  couittry.  Dr.  James  has  succeeded  in  obtaining: 
abroad  a  numlier  of  the  contemporary  sources  and 
tative  works  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  with  thi 
constructed  a  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of ! 
ad  ism. 


l^ickett  and  His  Men.     By  LaSalle  Corbell 

8vo,  pp.  xiii— 439.    Atlanta,  Greorgia  :  The  Foots  Jb 
Davies  Company. 

This  life  of  the  hero  of  the  far-famed  **  Pickett'sd 
at  Gtettysburg,  by  the  widow  of  Oeneral  Pickett,  is 
the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  biographical  writing  that , 
recently  been  pnblished  In  this  country.   In  literary 
and  arrangement  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  com  _ 
tlonal  biography  Mom  to  have  been  intentionally  aTOlML 
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If  the  reader  does  not  at  once  glean  from  the  pages  of  this 
work  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Oeneral  Pickett,  or 
the  year  of  his  admission  to  West  Point,  it  is  not  because 
these  facts  are  not  included  in  the  narrative,  but  rather  be- 
cause they  do  not  appear  in  the  places  \v  here  one  would 
naturally  seek  them.  The  book  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  fall  of  Kichmond,  and  ends  with  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  recent  reunions  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 
but  between  these  two  chapters  Mrs.  Pickett  has  recorded 
the  entire  military  service  of  her  distinguished  husband,  of 
which  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg  was  by  far  the  most 
dramatic,  but  was  by  no  means  the  only  episode  of  historic 
interest.  Captain  Pickett*s  courageous  defiance  of  an  over- 
whelming British  force  while  in  command  of  the  island  of 
San  Juan,  Washington  Territory,  in  1859,  was  an  achieve- 
ment which  the  men  of  the  *^  old  army  **  remembered  long 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  theory  advanced  by  Mrs.  Pickett 
that  army  officers  like  Harney  and  Pickett  were  almost 
ready  at  that  time  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war  with 
England  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  break  between  the  North 
and  the  South  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  among  the  many  dramatic  incidents  of 
Pickett^s  career  was  the  fact,  vouched  for  by  his  widow, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point  through  the  political 
power  and  friendship  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy.  By  Charles  W.  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  149.  New  York :  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publish- 
ing Company.    Paper,  25  cents. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Brown  recounts  the  essential 
facts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Nathan  Hale,  and  corrects  sev- 
eral popular  errors  as  to  names  and  places.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  play  written  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  and  presented  by 
Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  will  be  interested  in  this 
history  of  the  episode. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Musician.  By  Thomas  Ryan. 
8vo,  pp.  274.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  12.50. 

For  fifty  years  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  musical  organizations 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  while  thousands  of  Americans  have 
enjoyed  its  concerts.  **  The  Recollections  of  an  Old  Musi- 
cian/* by  Thomas  Ryan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  club 
during  the  half-century  of  its  existence,  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  by  American  music  lovers  generally.  Mr. 
Ryan*s  reminiscences  of  Jenny  Lind,  Ole  Bull,  Christine 
Nilsson,  and  other  concert-hall  favorites,  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  book,  but  there  is  also  much  personal 
experience  in  the  narrative  of  American  touring  which  has 
a  distinctive  Interest  of  its  own.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  portraits. 

A  Beautiful  Life  and  its  Associations.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
Howell  Clarkson.  Small  8vo,  pp.  217.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Department  of 
Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

Mrs.  Clarkson  has  written  a  book  which,  in  a  considera- 
ble part  of  its  detail,  will  interest  chiefiy  the  people  of  Iowa 
and  those  who  have  had  some  reason  to  care  for  the  personal 
and  historical  reminiscences  that  gather  about  a  particular 
educational  institution.  But  there  is  very  much  in  the  book 
that  is  of  larger  interest  because  of  its  representative  qual- 
ity. The  Central  Iowa  University  is  a  co-educational  insti- 
tution at  the  little  town  of  Pella.  One  of  its  creative  per- 
sonalities was  Mrs.  Drusilla  Allen  Stoddard,  who  for  many 
years  was  head  of  the  women^s  department,  and  who  was  a 
queenly  woman  of  such  force  of  character,  power  of  intel- 
lect, breadth  of  sympathy,  and  capacity  for  educational 
work,  as  to  en  title  her  to  rank  with  those  great  American 
women  like  Mary  Lyon,  to  whom  this  country  to-day  owes 
so  much  of  its  best  heritage.  As  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
the  actual  life  some  thirty  years  ago  of  a  young  college  on 
the  Western  prairies  this  book  Is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  true  history  of  American  education.  It  it  Im*- 
poMibla  to  s«m  it  up  In  a  brief  notice.   It  has  many  speoial 


chapters  of  much  Interest,  of  which  we  may  allude  to  only 
one  entitled  ''Our  Boys  of  the  Sixties.**  When,  as  Mrs. 
Clarkson  says, '^  the  big  bell  In  the  college  tower  rang  out 
for  volunteers,**  every  young  man  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  enrolled  at  the  time  responded,  save  two,  and  those 
were  ineligible.  While  the  war  lasted  this  educational  in- 
stitution was  virtually  a  women*s  college. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
The  Future  of  War,  in  Its  Technical,  Economic  and 
Political  Relations.  By  I.  S.  Bloch.  Translated  by 
R.  C.  Long,  and  with  a  Prefatory  Conversation  with 
the  Author  by  W.  T.  Stead.  12mo,  pp.  Ixxix— 380. 
New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $2. 

This  American  publication  of  M.  Bloch*8  now  famous 
work  is,  of  course,  very  much  abridged.  It  is  translated 
from  the  Russian,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  conversation  between 
M.  Bloch  and  Mr.  William  T.  Stead.  M.  Bloch  was  a  well 
known  banker  of  Warsaw,  who  forsook  the  business  world 
some  years  ago,  although  he  achieved  a  large  measure  of 
success  in  it,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  political 
economy,  and  to  examine  particularly  the  future  of  war, 
from  a  political  and  economical  standpoint.  This  work, 
"The  Future  of  War,**  is  the  result  of  special  study  for 
eight  yearn.  He  first  publishtsd  it  in  Russian  two  years  ago, 
and  this  year  he  has  brought  out  editions  in  German  and 
in  French.  The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  the  last 
part  of  his  book,  in  fact  only  the  sixth  volume,  the  most 
important  of  any  single  part,  because  in  it  he  summarizes 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  through  the  argument  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work.  M.  Bloch  is  described  as  a  man  of 
benevolent  mien,  of  middle  stature,  and  apparently  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  work  is  fresh  from  the 
profound  sensation  which  the  book  created  throughout 
Russia  and  the  continent,  and  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  Czar  probably  found  in  the  work  the  initial  idea  of  his 
peace  congress.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  many  helpful 
explanatory  diagrams  and  pictures. 

Oom  Paul's  People.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas.  12mo, 
pp.  808.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  timely  volume  is  the  work  of  a  New  York  newspa- 
per man  who  has  spent  nearly  two  years  in  studying  the 
South  African  question,  enjoying  special  facilities  from 
President  Kruger  and  other  Boer  officials,  as  well  as  from 
representatives  of  Great  Britain.  The  author  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  Kruger.  He  would  attribute  most  of  the  trouble 
to  the  machinations  of  adventurous  stock-jobbers  and 
politicians.  Mr.  Hillegas  thinks  that  there  i  >  no  real  moral 
necessity  for  a  struggle,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  it  will 
come,  notwithstanding.  One  of  the  chapters  gives  an  inter- 
view with  Kruger,  whom  the  author  regards  as  a  great 
man,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  book  is  certainly  to  raise 
one*s  estimation  for  the  Boers.  It  is  aided  in  its  effort  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  times,  by 
some  very  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs. 

The  South  African  Question.  By  Olive  Schreiner. 
12mo,  pp.  128.  Chicago :  Charles  H.  Sergei  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Olive  Schreiner,  who  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  to  acquaint  Anglo^axon  readers  with  the 
views  of  native  South  Africans,  has  recently  published 
another  brochure  on  '*  The  South  African  Question.**  She 
makes  an  eloquent  appeal  for  British  conciliation,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  sounded  in  this  sentence:  ** There  are 
hundreds  of  us,  men  and  women,  who  have  loved  England ; 
we  would  have  given  our  lives  for  her;  but,  rather  than 
strike  down  one  South  African  man  fighting  for  freedom, 
we  would  take  this  right  hand  and  hold  it  In  the  fire,  till 
nothing  was  left  of  it  but  a  charred  and  blackened  bone.** 

Depopulation :  A  Romance  of  the  Unlikely.    By  Henry 
Wright.    IQmo,  pp.  166.    London:   George  Allen, 
166  Charing  Croea  Road.    Paper,  la. 
Thii  little  book  suggetts  a  possible  •olution  of  the       bi 
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lem  of  trii8t8  and  monopolies.  It  is  intercfiting  and  well 
written,  in  the  main,  and  suggests  the  writer'n  fumiliarity 
with  American  social  conditions,  but  as  in  all  attempts  at 
sociological  "n>mancing"  there  is  more  or  less  exaggeration 
and  dibtonion  of  the  truth. 

Lookiiij?  Ahead.  Tweutietli  Century  HapiHMiings.  By 
H.  Pereira  Mendes.  12nio,  pp.  liSl.  Xew  York  :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely. 

In  "  Looking  Ahead  "  the  Rev.  11.  Pereira  Mendes,  a 
well  known  Jewish  rabbi  of  New  York  city,  outlines  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  future  of  the  natioMs,  suggest- 
ing a  union  of  English-speaking  nations,  and  the  restoration 
of  a  Jewish  state. 

Trooper  3809  :  A  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Kepublic. 
By  Lionel  Decle.  Itimo,  pj).  300.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sous,    if  1.25. 

Tills  remarkable  extMnn'  of  the  French  army  system  is 
made  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  as  Mr.  Decle,  al- 
though born  of  French  parents,  received  his  e<lucation  in 
England.  In  this  volume  lie  relates  his  personal  experiences 
as  a  private  soldier  in  tlie  French  army,  and  never  before 
has  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  internal  condition  of  that 
organization  been  painted.  Tlie  bearing  of  the  narrative  on 
tlie  Dreyfus  case  is  stated  in  the  preface  in  these  words: 
"  Dreyfus  has  been  a  victim  not  so  much  of  the  malice  of  in- 
dividuals as  of  a  faulty  system."  Just  what  the  faults  of 
this  system  are  Mr.  Decle  clearly  set*  forth.  In  America 
the  hook  will  have  far  more  influence  than  any  statement 
from  the  official  side  of  French  army  administration. 

The  Psychology  of  Socialism.  By  Gustave  Le  Bon. 
8vo,  pp.  XV — il5.  New  Y'ork  :  Tlie  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $3. 

M.  Le  Bon  prefers  to  consider  socialism  as  a  form  of 
religious  belief,  or,  at  least,  as  a  body  of  belief  tending  to 
I)Ut  on  the  guise  of  a  religion.  His  discussion  of  tlie  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  socialism  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  Europe  and  America  for  tlie  struggle 
which  he  believes  to  be  inevitable.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  chapter  headings  of  his 
book : "  The  Socialistic  Theories  and  their  Disciples,"  "Social- 
ism as  a  Belief,"  *•  Socialism  as  Affected  by  Kace,"*'The 
Conflict  between  Economic  Necessities  and  the  Aspirations 
of  the  Socialists,"  "  The  Conflict  between  the  Laws  of  Evolu- 
tion, the  Democratic  Ideal,  and  the  Aspirations  of  the  Social- 
ists," and  "T'  e  Destinies  of  Socialism." 

The  Tempe  auce  Problem  and  Social  Reform.  By 
Joseph  L-owutree  and  Arthur  Sherwell.  12nio,  pp. 
xxiii— 620.    I^ondon  :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton.    6s. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  treatise  on  "The 
Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform"  is  an  exception- 
ally thorougli  study  of  the  subject.  Tliese  writers  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  proliibitory  laws  in  force  in 
the  Cnited  States,  and  also  to  the  Scandinavhm  and  South 
Carolina  experiments  in  state  monoi>oly.  They  have  secured 
and  published  in  the  form  of  appendices  fuU  information  on 
the  practical  workings  of  these  different  systems.  Their 
work  in  some  instances  duplicates,  an<l  in  others  supple- 
ments, that  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty  in  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  temperance  reform. 

Centralized  Administration  of  Liquor  Laws  in  the 
American  Commonwealths.  By  Clement  Moore 
Lacey  Sites.  (Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law.)  12mo,  pp.  102. 
New  Y''ork  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    Paper,  fl. 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  Sites  has  attempted  a  study  of 
systems  of  administration,  rather  than  of  plans  of  regula- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that 
has  received  comparatively  little  attention  heretofore,  and 
one  that  a  foreigner  would  probably  And  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending.   The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Sites,  that  few  of 


our  States  have  any  real  system  of  administration  of  Uq:iiir 
laws,  and  there  are  no  common  standards.    It  Is  important 

that  legislators  and  publi(*ists  generally  should  know  Jvt 
what  has  been  done  in  tliis  direction  by  different  Ststet. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Sites  has  succeeded  in  teliin£^  in  his  mono* 
graph. 

The  Elements  of  Public  Finance,  Including  the  Moih 
etary  Syst<*m  of  the  I'nited  State's.  By  Winthrop 
More  Daniels.     12rno,  pp.  :383.    New  York :   Hemy 

Holt  &  Co.    $1.5(). 

Professor  Daniels  has  included  in  this  volume  the  el^ 
mentary  discussion  of  such  tojiics  as  are  treated  by  Pro! 
HtMiry  C  Adams  in  his  elaborate  work  on  "  Public  Debts*" 
and  by  other  jiuthoritits  on  liiiance.  Professor  Daniels  hsa 
also  brought  within  tlie  scope  of  his  treatise  the  monetsry 
sy.stem  of  the  United  States.  The  book  forms  a  saitsUe 
text-book  for  college  classes  in  economics. 

Landnuirks  in  Knglisli  Industrial  History.  By  George 
Towusend  Warner.  12mo,  pp.  iH5H.  Sew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $l.(K). 

The  author  of  this  work  claims  novelty  only  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material.  He  lias  chosen  what 
st'cms  to  him  to  be  the  chief  "landmark"  in  each  age,  and 
grouped  around  it  the  evi^nts  tliat  hnl  up  to  it,  and  the  con- 
sequences whicli  came  from  it.  There  has  lK?en  no  strict 
adherence  to  chronological  order,  but  the  main  outlines  Of 
England's  economic  development  are  clearly  impressed. 

Economics  as  a  School  Study.  By  Frederick  R.  Clow. 
(Economic  Studies  :  American  Economic  Associft- 
tiou.)  12mo,  pp.  0:1  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Pap<;r,  50  cents. 

Professor  Clow,  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  ''Economics 
as  a  School  Study,'Mia8  availed  himself  not  only  of  his  own 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  economics,  but  also  of  informa- 
tion collected  from  about  200  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding medium-sized  colleges,  public  normal  schools  and 
high  scliools  in  larger  cities,  all  so  selected  as  to  represent 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.  He  has  added  a  bibli- 
ography of  all  lH)ok8and  articles  relating  to  economies  as  a 
school  study,  and  also  all  text-lM)ok8  now  offered  by  pub- 
lishers. Tills  material  will  doubtless  bo  found  very  usefol 
by  all  school  and  college  instructors  in  the  subject. 

What  Women  Can  Earn.  Occupations  of  Women  and 
Their  Compensation.      12mo,    pp.   xiv— 354.      Kew 

York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  essays  on  all  the  lead- 
ing trades  and  professions  in  America  in  which  women  have 
asserted  their  ability,  with  data  as  to  the  compensation 
afforded  in  each  one.  Each  essay  is  the  work  of  some  spe- 
cialist in  the  particular  calling  under  consideration.  For 
example,  the  profession  of  the  trained  nurse  is  described  by 
the  director  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurnes. 
The  opportunities  of  authorship  and  journalism  are  set 
forth  by  suc<!essful  exponents  of  those  professions.  On  the 
whole  the  book  shouhl  prove  very  snggt^stive  to  women  who 
are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  seek  ways  of 
earning  a  livelihood. 


pp. 


The  Statistician  and  Economist:  189D-11H)0.     13mo, 
e)?2.     San  Francisco  :  Jj.  V.  McC'arty.    $3.. 50. 

It  is  announced  that  "  The  Statistician  an«I  Economiat,** 
heretofore  an  annual  publication,  will  hereafter  be  issued 
biennially  between  April  and  July  in  each  odd  numbered 
year.  This  volume  contains  statistical  information  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  all  of  which  is  well  indexed. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Japan  in  Transition.    By  Stafford  Ransome.    8vo,  pp. 

xvi— 261.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $8. 

Mr.  Staffonl  Ransome,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Enirineers,  has  been  recently  the  special  correspondent 
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of  the  London  Morning  Po»t^  in  the  Far  East.  His  observa- 
tions are  essentially  of  the  modern  Japan,  and  the  nation 
which  has  suddenly  come  into  a  state  of  full-fledged  civi- 
lization after  thousands  of  years  of  stationary  semi-civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Rausomo  is  distinctly  pro-Japanese,  and  much  of 
his  time  is  taken  up  with  rather  successful  eflforts  to  dispel 
the  fallacies  underlying  the  Western  conception  of  the 
Japanese  character,  physique  and  manners.  He  says  that 
everything  in  Japan  is  not  little;  it  is  not  a  toy  country,  and 
that  even  tlie  difference  in  average  stature  between  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  may  be  lessened  or  done  away  with  after 
a  generation  or  two  of  youths  have  been  brought  up  on  reg- 
ular drill,  lawn  tennis,  base-ball,  rowing,  bicycling,  and  fed 
with  stimulating  foods.  Another  fallacy  current  in  the 
West  with  regard  to  Japanese  character  is  that  they  are  a 
frivolous  people.  Mr.  Ransome  numbers  this  prominently 
among  the  popular  misconceptions  of  Japan.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Ransome's  account  would  go  to  show  that  there  is  no 
nation  more  lit  for  self-government  than  the  Japanese,  and 
that  instead  of  being  dependent  on  foreign  civilization,  they 
have  simply  used  it  for  what  it  was  worth  to  them. 

Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits. 
By  Harry  de  Windt.  8vo,  pp.  314.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.50. 

The  autlior  of  this  work  attempted  to  make  a  journey 
from  New  York  to  Paris  by  land.  In  this  he  failed;  but  as 
the  lirst  part  of  his  voyage  lay  through  a  region  then  known 
by  name  to  perhaps  a  dozen  white  men,  but  now  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  "  the  Klondike,"  he  thinks 
that  he  is  justified  in  describing  his  ei^periences  in  a  book. 
Mr.  de  Windt  and  his  servant  were  also  the  flrst  Europeans 
to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  alone  and  unprotected 
among  the  Tchuktchi  of  Siberia. 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Equator.  By  Cyrus  D. 
Foss.  12mo,  pp.  262.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains. 
SI. 

This  volume  by  Bishop  Foss  relates  the  story  of  his  offi- 
cial visitation  in  India  and  Malaysia  made  in  the  winter  of 
1897  and  1898.  He  was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Goncher,  president  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  Baltimore.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  from  letters 
written  by  the  bishop  to  his  family,  sketches  prepared  for 
newspapers,  essays  on  special  subjects,  and  public  addresses. 
There  are  several  excellent  half-tone  illustrations. 

RELIGION. 

The  Peace  Cross  Book.  r2mo,  pp.  75.  New  York  :  R. 
H.  Russell.    Paper,  50  cents ;  boards,  75  cents. 

The  "  Peace  Cross  Book  "  commemorates  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  unveiling  of  a  cross  on  the  site  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  cathedral  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  These  ceremonies  took  place  last  October  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  were  attended  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  dele- 
gates to  that  convention.  This  little  pamphlet  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  services,  addresses  of  the  several  bishops, 
and  a  description  of  the  site  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Vedftnta  Philosophy.  Lectures  bj'  the  Swftmi  Vive- 
kAnanda  on  RAja  Yoga  and  Other  Subjects.  12mo, 
pp.  381.    New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

$1.50. 

This  exposition,  or  digest,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the 
uncient  system  of  Indian  philosophy  appears  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  an  enlarged  glossary,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
students  of  comparative  religion,  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  author's  lectures  in  this  country  during  and  after 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  18K). 

History  of  Methodist  Reform  and  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.    By  Edward  J.  Drlnkhouse.    2 
Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  629—720.    Baltimore  :  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.    16. 
The  outsider  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  iseal 


and  the  industry  that  contributed  to  the  production  of  these 
two  substantial  volumes  might  not  have  been  turned  to  a 
worthier  purpose.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  as  a 
denomination,  has  played  but  a  minor  part  in  American 
history,  but  the  statistical  information  that  has  been  gath- 
ered by  Dr.  Drlnkhouse  undoubtedly  has  permanent  value. 
To  the  members  of  the  denomination  the  history  of  the 
quarrels  and  bickerings  of  former  years  may  prove  interest- 
ing, if  not  wholly  profitable,  reading. 

The  Articles  of  Faith.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints.  By  James  E.  Talmage.  12mo, 
pp.  490.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  :  The  Deseret  News. 

These  lectures  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Mormon 
Church  are  said  to  have  been  "  written  by  appointment  and 
published  by  the  Church,"  and  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  an  official  statement  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith. 

The  Holy  Orthodox  Church  ;  or,  the  Ritual,  Services, 
and  Sacraments  of  the  Eastern  Apostolic  (Greek- 
Russian)  Church.  By  Sebastian  Dabovich.  12mo, 
pp.  85.  San  Francisco :  Published  by  the  Author. 
Paper,  50  cents. 

The  ritual  of  services  and  sacraments  of  the  Greek- 
Russian  Church  are  described  in  this  little  pamphlet,  which 
has  been  examined  and  approvea  by  the  church  censor.  One 
of  the  author^s  motives  in  publishing  the  book,  as  he  says, 
was  "  to  present  to  zealous  students  of  the  Christian  religion 
a  book  which  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  disclosing  those 
differences  which  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  her  fold, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  debar  from  her  wholesome 
communion  the  Protestants." 

The  Congregational  Year-Book,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  448.  Bos- 
ton :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society.    Boards,  $1. 

This  excellent  year-book  of  the  American  Congregational 
churches  contains  not  only  the  annual  record  and  statistics 
of  ministers  and  churches,  but  also  a  conspectus  of  all  the 
national  societies  of  the  denomination,  the  theological  semi- 
naries, Sunday-schools,  and  other  institutions  connected 
with  the  work  of  Congregationalists  in  this  country. 

Year-Book  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  Volume  VIII.  Containing  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  Held  at  Cincinnati,  March 
13-18,  1899.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  218.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

The  "Year-Book  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis"  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Cincinnati,  March  13-18.  During  the  sessions  of  this  conven- 
tion the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  founder  and  president  of 
the  conference,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  congratulatory  addresses  on  that  occasion  are 
published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  By  James  Ward.  2 
Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  320-807.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    14. 

These  volumes  contain  the  Gifford  lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  the  years  180d-W.  In 
these  lectures  Dr.  Ward  reviews  Herbert  Spencer^s  philoso- 
phy and  adduces  anti-materialistic  conclusions. 

LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  Warner  Classics  :  Studies  of  Great  Authors.  Vol. 
I.,  Philosophers  and  Scientists  ;  Vol.  II.,  Novelists ; 
Vol.  111.,  Poets ;  Vol.  IV.,  Historians  and  E^ssayists. 
16mo,  pp.  200—173—187—180.  New  York:  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company.    $2. 

*'  The  Warner  Classics  **  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of 
biographical  and  critical  essays  selected  from  Uia  **  Wan 
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Library  of  the  World^s  Best  Literature."  Written  by  snch 
aathorities  as  Leslie  Stephen,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Dr.  Riciiard 
Garnett,  Charies  Dudley  Warner,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Henry  van  Dyke,  and  Henry  James,  these  monographs  sup- 
ply authoritative  estimates  and  biographical  sketches  of  a 
number  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world's  writers  in  the  de- 
partments of  philosophy,  science,  Action,  poetry,  and  history. 

Little  Masterpieces.  Fourth  Series :  Selections  from 
the  writings  of  Charles  lianib,  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Edited  by 
Bliss  Perry.  3  Vols.,  iMmo,  pp.  156—157—169.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    90  cents. 

In  the  last  installment  of  ''  Little  Masterpieces,"  edited 
by  Bliss  Perry,  selections  are  presented  from  the  essays, 
letters,  and  verses  of  Charles  Lamb;  from  Thomas  Do 
Quincey 's  *"  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Opium,"  and  other  well- 
known  papers;  and  from  Thackeray's  "Book  of  Snobs," 
**  Roundabout  Papers,"  and  *'  Ballads."  Ea*  h  of  these  handy 
volumes  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor. 

Aucassin  and  Nicolette :  The  Lovers  of  Provence. 
Translated  by  A.  Rodney  Macdonough.  24mO|  pp. 
82.    New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.    $1. 

This  dainty  illustrated  edition  of  a  famous  old  French 
song-story  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  A .  Rodney  Mac- 
donough. Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  in  an  introductory  note, 
praises  the  translation  as  "  a  sensi  :ive  rendering  of  the  grace 
of  the  original,  with  its  quaint  turns  of  thought  and  delica- 
cies of  early  Romantic  feeling."  The  illustrations  of  this 
little  volume  are  engravings  after  designs  by  A.  Bida,  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  W.  H.  Oibson,  and  F.  Dielman. 

Appreciations  and  Addresses.  By  Lord  Rosebery. 
Edited  by  Charles  Geake.  12mo,  pp.  344.  New 
York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  Lord  Rosebery's  characteriza- 
tions of  Burke,  Robert  Burns,  Wallace,  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, and  Gladstone,  with  addresses  on  *^  Booklshness  and 
Statesmanship,"  "The  Duty  of  Public  Service,"  "  Our  Civil 
Servants,"  "  The  Work  of  Public  Libraries,"  "  The  English- 
speaking  Brotherhood,"  "Sport,"  "Golf,"  and  other  timely 
topics.    Ail  of  the  speeches  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  Authority  of  Criticism,  and  Other  Essays.  By 
William  P.  Trent.  12mo,  pp.  291.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Professor  Trent  lays  no  claim  to  having  developed  a 
critical  philosophy,  but  he  discusses  certain  important  crit- 
ical and  literary  problems,  beginning  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  authority  of  criticism  itself;  the  nature  of  literature, 
wi^h  particular  regard  to  its  emotional  phases ;  the  relation 
of  literature  to  morals,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
literature  in  schools.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  contends  in  these  essays.  Professor  Trent 
adds  papers  on  Tennyson  and  Musset,  the  Byronlc  revival 
and  other  concrete  literary  topics. 

EDUCATION. 

Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching.  By  P.  A. 
Barnett.  12mo,  pp.  321.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

!i  The  basis  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tice of  education.  These  lectures  will  interest  American 
teachers  as  representing  the  freshest  thought  of  English  ex- 
perts in  the  science  of  education.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are :  *  Instruction  as  Discipline ; "  "  The  Discipline  of  Char- 
acter;" "The  Physical  Basis  of  Education;"  *' Literature 
and  Formal  Linguistic  Study ; "  "  Latin  and  Greek ; "  "  Math- 
ematics and  Physical  Science ; "  "  Geography  and  History," 
and  "  The  Making  of  the  Teacher." 

Method  in  Education.  By  Ruric  N.  Boark.  12mo,  pp. 
848.    New  York :  American  Book  Company.    1^1. 

Dr.  Roark*8  work  is  an  attempt  to  develop  In  detail  the 
application!  of  peychology  in  the  work  of  teaching.   The 


author  discusses  the  valuable  features  of  Ifianonii.  drlUi,i» 
views,  examinations,  etc.  The  book  is  based  on  wide  a- 
perience,  and  offers    many  practical   sngKeeticma  to  tk 

teacher. 

Educational  Nuggets.  Compiled  by  John  R.  Howaid 
24mo,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  Fords,  Hoinrard  A  Hoi' 
bert.    40  cents. 

"Educational  Nuggets  "is  a  little  book  of  eztiactsoi 
educational  topics  from  eight  distinguished  writert,  ht- 
ginning  with  Plato  and  coming  down  to  Herbert  Speneer. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  nd 
President  Eliot.  The  paragraphs  chosen  from  the  wrtUnKi 
of  these  men,  while  disconnected,  are  yet  closely  related  aid 
extremely  suggestive. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  8vo,  pp.  Ivl — ^KMQl 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  :  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany.    Cloth,  $3  ;  sheep,  $4. 

For  convenience  and  use  the  "Collegiate  Oictlonary* 
is  preferable  to  the  "International,"  and  for  ordlnuT 
purposes  the  vocabulary  is  sufficiently  full.  The  toIoiimIs 
abridged  from  the  "International,"  and  follows  thegenaral 
lines  of  that  work.  It  makes  a  special  claim  of  ezoaUenn 
in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought;  In 
accuracy  of  definition;  in  effective  methods  of  indJoatiBf 
pronunciation,  and  in  statements  of  fact. 

The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  and  How  to  Study 
It.  By  Stuart  H.  Ro we.  12mo,  pp.  207.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

This  volume  affords  some  indication  that  ttirrnawlin 
attention  is  being  paid  by  educationists  to  the  phyalcil 
development  of  children.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Bowe,  then  li 
now  a  more  general  observance  of  two  fondamentai  ptiii* 
ciples:  (1)  that  action  is  the  first  law  of  growth.;  CD  *Ii«a 
individuals  vary  enormously  in  their  capabilities  for  MiNm. 
ent  kinds  of  mental  and  physical  action.  It  is  a  f^tot  now 
recognized  by  progressive  teachers  that  the  ordinary  tchi>ff< 
room  has  provided  conditions  prejudicial  to  the  physfcalde* 
velopment  of  the  child.  In  this  book  Dr.  Rowe  points  ont 
many  of  these  conditions,  and  shows  what  practical  step! 
may  be  taken  to  replace  them  with  conditions  of  a  f  avoraUe 
character.  The  subjects  of  sight,  hearing,  motor  abllltj, 
enunciation,  nervousness,  and  habits  of  posture  are  di» 
cussed  at  some  length,  and  many  excellent  suggeatlcms  aie 
given  both  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Psychology  for  Beginners.  By  Hiram  M.  Stanley. 
12mo,  pp.  44.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Pabliali- 
ing  Company.    40  cents. 

Professor  Stanley  has  prepared  an  introduction  to  Urn 
new  psychology  for  service  in  elementary  and  high  ""hmtll. 
Professor  Stanley's  aim  is  to  tell  the  student  from  feH^f  b^ 
ginning  as  little  as  possible,  but  to  induce  him  to  adqnlie 
psychic  insight  and  familiarity  with  method,  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  to  conclude  for  himself  witn  the  Bimplestol^ 
servation  and  experiments.  This  is  a  new  presentatton  ol 
psychology  for  elementary  study. 

A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Questioning.  Compiled  Ijj  J^ 
seph  Landon.  16mo,  pp.  92.  Syracuse,  New  Yoik : 
C.  \V.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  has  gathered  into  this  Ilitta 
volume  from  various  sources  much  helpful  material  on  **  Th* 
Art  of  Questioning,"  as  a  preparation  for  the  examlnaUOM 
of  training  classes. 

Clay  Modelling.  By  Anna  M.  Holland.  8vo,  pp.  n. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

This  book  contains  practical  suggestions  to  teachara  of 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  together  with  a  series  of  «^ 
cellent  iilates  lUustzatliig  models  for  children  at  dUta^aft 
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Stick-and-Pea  Plays.  Pastimes  for  the  Children's  Year. 
By  Charles  Stuart  Pratt.  12mo,  pp.  112.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company     75  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  hook  has  arranged  a  series  of 
children*8  plays  saitable  for  each  month  in  the  year.  The 
explanations  and  illustrations  are  so  full  and  clear  that 
parents  or  teachers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  system  advocated,  even  without  previous  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  principles. 

NATURE  STUDY :  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.  By  Belle  S.  Cragin. 
12mo,  pp.  xix— 877.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.75. 

Miss  Cragin^s  book  meets  the  wants  of  the  beginner  in 
insect  study.  She  not  only  gives  comprehensive  descrip- 
tions of  the  more  important  species  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try, but  offers  many  practical  suggestions  regarding  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  specimens.  The  scope  of  the 
book  has  been  wisely  restricted  to  the  more  common  species, 
chiefly  those  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north 
of  the  Gulf  States. 

Insects  :  Their  Structure  and  Life.  By  George  H.  Car- 
penter. 12mo,  pp.  404.  Ix)ndon  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. ; 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

A  work  of  greater  scientiflo  pretensions,  recently  pub- 
lished, is  "  A  Primer  of  Entomology  "  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Can)enter  of  Dublin.  This,  also,  is  of  more  general  applica- 
tion, and  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Observations  on  the  Colors  of  Flowers.  By  E.  Williams 
Hervey.  8vo,  pp.  105.  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts: 
H.  S.  Hutchinson  &  Co.    Paper,  75  cents. 

In  writing  of  the  colors  of  flowers  Mr.  Hervey  has  hit 
upon  a  novel  and  exceedingly  attractive  subject.  Mr.  Her- 
vey, being  unconvinced  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  theories 
advanced  by  the  few  authorities  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  matter,  decided  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  in  this 
Iiamphlet  he  presents  the  results  of  his  researches,  including 
a  general  survey  of  color  in  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  as  seen  by 
an  ordinary  observer,  reviewing  also  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous facts  and  comparing  them  with  the  conclusions  of  Grant 
Allen,  Hermann  MtUler,  and  other  writers. 

The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases. 
By  Willett  L.  Hardin.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Recent  developments  in  the  liquefaction  of  air,  and  the 
recent  liquefaction  of  hydrogen  have  added  interest  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  liquefaction  of  gases.  As  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  scattered  and  inaccessible  to  the  ma- 
jority even  of  those  who  are  interested  in  scientiflc  work.  Dr. 
Hardin,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  undertaken 
to  present  a  complete  history  of  the  development  of  the 
methods  employed,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 
latest  experiments  of  Dewar  and  Tripler. 

Potable  Water,  and  Methods  of  Detecting  Impurities. 
By  M.  N.  Baker.  16mo,  pp.  97.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company.    Boards,  50  cents. 

In  this  pocket  manual  Mr.  Baker  discusses  in  the  first 
place  what  constitutes  potable  water,  then  how  such  water 
may  be  secured,  and  how  to  detect  impurities,  concluding 
with  a  description  of  several  notable  American  water  lab- 
oratories. Every  city  board  of  health,  as  well  as  other 
officials  having  to  do  with  public  water  supplies,  will  And 
this  little  yolimie  of  great  practical  service. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

How  to  Swim.  By  Dayis  Dalton.  15Smo,  pp.  188.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sana.    $L 

Captain  Dalton  Mys:  **Svery  healthy  pemm,  bimi  or 


woman,  can  learn,  and  ought  to  learn,  to  keep  afloat  in  the 
water;  most  men  and  a  large  proportion  of  women  can 
learn  to  sustain  themselves,  fully  clothed  even  to  their 
shoes,  and  most  persons,  properly  trained,  are  able,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  save  another  person  from  sinking.** 
Captain  Dalton*s  little  book  is  mainly  a  manual  of  practical 
directions  for  attaining  these  very  definite  ends.  The  book 
is  illustrated. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha,  Reproduced  from 
Paintings  by  Keichyu  Yamada.  4to,  8  plates.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    $2.50. 

In  this  volume  are  contained  several  interesting  repro- 
ductions in  color  from  paintings  by  Prof.  Keichyu  Yamada, 
a  distinguished  Japanese  artist.  These  pictures  reveal  the 
characteristic  traits  of  Japanese  painting,  notably  delicacy 
of  tint  and  the  expression  of  characteristic  features.  They 
represent  Indian  scenes,  objects  and  persons. 

Ornamental  Shrubs  for  Garden,  Lawn,  and  Park  Plant- 
ing. By  Lucius  D.  Davis.  Large  8vo,  pp.  338. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50. 

This  volume,  which  the  landscape  gardener  will  find 
highly  suggestive,  contains  descriptions  not  only  of  the  ordi- 
nary species  and  varieties  of  shrubs  utilized  in  American 
gardens  and  lawns,  but  especially  of  the  new  and  rare  kinds 
suited  to  cultivation  in  this  country.  While  the  scientiflc 
names  are  given  in  each  instance,  the  text  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  people  who  make  no  claims  to  a  knowledge  of 
botany. 

Anglo-American  Pottery.  By  Edwin  AtLee  Barber. 
12mo,  pp.  xiv— 161.  Indianapolis  :  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.    $1.60. 

A  book  for  pottery  collectors  and  experts  is  Dr.  Barber's 
study  of  *' Anglo- American  Pottery,"  i.e.  old  English  china 
bearing  American  views.  The  half-tone  illustrations  in  ttiis 
volume  are  remarkably  well  executed,  and  have  historical 
interest.  Dr.  Barber  is  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian  along 
his  special  lines,  and  has  accumulated  a  great  store  of  curi- 
ous information. 

llie  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  VoL 
LVIL,  November,  1898,  to  April,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  960. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $2.75. 

The  last  completed  volume  of  the  CetUtury  contains  what 
might  be  described  as  the  official  history  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  since  the  contributors  of  the  various  accounts  of  the 
battles  and  campaigns  are  the  commanding  generals  and 
captains  who  particii>ated.  The  hero  of  Manila  Bay,  how- 
ever, is  conspicuous  for  his  absence.  Among  other  notable 
features  of  this  volume  are  the  papers  of  Mr.  James  Bryoe 
on  England's  colonial  experiments,  Walter  Wellman's  ac^ 
count  of  the  beginning  of  his  polar  expedition,  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford*s  ''Many-Sided  Franklin,"  John  C.  Van 
Dyke*8 ''  Old  English  Masters,"  Lewis  Carroll's  unpublished 
letters  to  little  girls,  Noah  Brooks's  entertaining  reminis- 
cences of  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  George  in  California,  and 
Mr.  Crawford's  serial  story,  ^^Via  Orueis.** 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  Volume  IX. 
8yo,  pp.  174.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    Boards,  $1.50. 

The  ninth  volume  of  ''Harvard  Studies  In  Classical 
Philology**  is  notable  as  a  memorial  volume  of  the  late  pro- 
fessors Lane  and  Allen.  A  memoir  of  Professor  Lane  is  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Morris  H.  Morgan,  and  a  memoir  of  Pro- 
fessor Allen  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough.  Posthumous  papers 
by  each  of  these  revered  instructors  are  included  in  the 
volume,  together  with  bibliographies  and  excellent  portraits. 

The  Athenian  Archons  of  the  Third  and  Second  Cen- 
tnries  Before  Christ.    By  William  Soott  Ferguson. 
(Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.)    12nio.  dd. 
Q&  New  York:  The  MaomiUan  Company.  Bo 
TSoents. 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  West. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  as  a  Naval  Politician,  L.  G.  C.  Laaghton, 

USM. 
Cuban  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  6.  K. 

Harroun,  AMRR. 
Cyclists,  Some  Continental,  J.  F.  Eraser,  YM. 
Czar's  Peace  Conference: 

British  Bullets  and  the  Peace  Conference,  W.  Broadfoot, 
Black. 

Conference  at  The  Hague,  W.  T.  Stead,  Forum ;  Eleonore 
D'Esterre-Keeling,  LeisH  ;  P.  Turiello.  NA,  August  16. 

Conferentre  at  The  Hague  and  International  Arbitration, 
A.  Desjardins,  RDM,  September  1. 

Hague  Conference  in  Its  Outcome,  W.  T.  Stead,  AMRR. 
Dahomey,  In,  D.  Mass6,  RPar,  September  1. 
Date- Line,  International,  B.  E.  Smith,  Cent. 
Dead-Letter  Office,  Work  of  the,  Patti  L.  Collins,  LHJ. 
Denominational  Diversities,  H.  E.  Dosker,  Hom. 
Department  Store  in  the  West,  W.  M.  Handy,  Eva  V .  Carlin, 

and  E.  Meredith,  Arena. 
Dewey,  Admiral,  Boyhood  Home  of,  SelfC. 
Diamond  and  Its  History,  F.  Knauer,  DH,  Heft  15. 
Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washington,  Homes  of  the,  W.  Faw- 

cett,  SelfC. 
Draft,  Mechanical,  H.  B.  Prathei-,  JAES,  July. 
Dreyfus  Case: 

Dreyfus  and  the  Jewish  Question  in  France,  J.  B.  Eustis, 
Cons,  August. 

Dreyfus  Court-Martial  at  Rennes,  G.  Lushington,  NatR. 

Dreyfus— the  Rehabilitation,  W.  Littlefteld,  Mun. 

PhiloHophy  of  the  Dreyfus  Case,  A.  Godfernaux,  Fort. 
Drink  Evil,  Legislation  Against  tne~II.,  A.  Morgan,  APS. 
Dupanloup,  Monseigneur,  £.  Lasarde,  Ros. 
Economic  Idea  in  Education,  C.  De  Garmo,  Gont. 
Education: 

American  Universities,  E.  Rod,  NAR. 

Art  Training,  Educational,  Mira  B.  Edson,  Ed. 

Chicago  School  Situation,  J.  W.  Errant,  EdR. 

College  Entrance  Requirements,  J.  H.  Kirkland,  School. 

Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions,  W.  T.  Harris, 
EdR. 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Year,  N.  M.  Butler,  EdR. 

English  Headmasters  and  Their  Schools,  J.  C.  Tarver,  Fort. 

English  in  Regents'  Schools,  A.  L.  Goodrich,  EdR^ 

German,  Teacning  of,  in  Germany,  C.  Ufer,  EdR. 

Music  Study  in  Public  Schools,  Helen  M.  Place,  Mus, 
August. 

National  Educational  Association,    Convention   of   the, 
KindR. 

Parents'  Meetings,  Belle  S.  Bruce,  EdR. 

Relations  of  the  State  to  Public  Schools,J.W.Dickinson,Ed. 

Sciences  in  School  and  College,  A.  Smith,  School. 

Superintendent,  Citv,  H.  Sabin,  Ed. 

Svmpathy  in  the  Schoolroom,  R.  G.  Huling,  Ed. 

Teacher  and  His  Duties,  M.  P.  E.  Groszman,  Forum. 

Teachers'  School  of  Science— II.,  Frances  Zirngiebei,  APS. 

Teacher,  The,  W.  Scott,  Ed. 

Women  in  the  Public  Schools,  J.  C.  Boykin,  EdR. 
Egypt,  British  Occupation  of,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 
Electricity  in  the  Mines  at  Cripple  Creek,  T.  Tonge,  Eng. 
Elecrtric  Railways: 

Building  an  Electric  Railway;,  L,  W.  Serrell,  CasM,  August. 

City  and  South  London  Railway,  P.  V.  McMahon,  CasM, 
August 

FJarly  Traction  History,  Some,  T.  Reld,  CasM,  August. 

Electric  Conduit  Railways,  F.  S.  Pearson,  CasM,  August. 

Electric  Locomotive,  G.  R.  Mair,  CasM,  August. 

Electric  Railway  Motors,  C.T.  Hutchinson,  CasM,  August. 

Electric  Railways  from  a   Business  Standpoint,  W.  J. 
Clark,  CasM,  August. 

Electric  Tramways  in  Great  Britain,  R.  W.  Blackwell, 
CasM,  August. 

Light  Electric  Railways,  L.  Bell,  CasM,  August. 

Multii)le  Unit  System,  F.  J.  Sprague,  CasM,  August. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Tramways  in  Great  Britain,  B. 
Taylor,  CasM,  August. 

Overhead  Construction,  J.  G.  White,  CasM,  August. 

Polyphase  Railway  Currents,  D.  C.  Jackscm,  CasM,  Angust. 

Rails  and  Rail  Joints,  M.  K.  Bo  wen,  CasM,  August. 

Railway  Electrolysis,  A.  V.  Abbott,  CasM,  August. 

Rolling  Stock,  Selection  of,  C.  F.  Uebelacker,  CasM,  Au- 
gust. 

Storage  Batteries  and  Electric  Railways,  H.  Lloyd,  CasM, 
August. 

Street  Car  Development,  J.  A.  Brill,  CasM,  August. 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Poems  of— VIII.,  C.  Malloy,  G  Age. 
Essay,  The,  and  Some  Essayists— II.,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Bkman. 
European  and  Non-European,  F.  W.  Chapman,  Ed. 
Evangeline,  The  Land  of,  L.  R.  Heller,  SelfC. 
Export  Exposition,  National,  W.  P.  Wilson,  Lipp. 
Express  Companies,  Business  of  the,  P.  McArtliur,  Ains. 
Factory  Legislation  for  Women  in  Canada,  Annie  M.  Mac- 
Lean,  AJS. 
Farmer's  Year— XIII.,  H.  R.  Haggard,  Long. 
Farming:  Does  It  Pay?  L.  H.  Bailey,  AMRR. 
Fiction,  Study  of,  B.  Matthews,  Cos. 
Fiction,  The  Scot  of,  Jane  H.  Findlat«r,  Atlant. 
Finland  and  Czar  Nicholas  II.,  E.  Bossier,  BU. 
Fishes,  West  Indian  Poisonous,  J.  M.  Rogers.  APS. 
Flowers,  Colors  of  Northern,  J.  H.  Lovell,  APS. 
Food,  Buying,  Art  of,  Mary  Graham,  Cos. 
Food  Supply,  World's,  E.  S.  Holden,  Mun. 
Forbes,  John  Murray,  E.  W.  Emerson,  Atlant. 
Fort  Pillow,  Storming  of,  J.  A   Wyeth,  Harp. 
Foundations  for  Heavy  Buildings,  W.  H.  Burr,  CasM. 
France : 

Anglomania  and  French  Traditions,  E.  C.  Bodley,  Ref,S 
August. 

Colonial  Expansion  and  Social  Reform,  M.  de  Sablemont, 
Ref  S,  August. 

Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party  in  France,  G.  Rouanet,  RSoc, 
August. 

Democracy  ?  Is  France  a,  L.  Etclieverry,  Ref S,  August. 

Depopulation  of  France,  M.  J.  Bertillon,  APS. 

France  in  North  Africa  and  the  Trans-Saharan  Proposal, 
P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  RefS,  August. 

French  Spy  System,  Inner  Organization  of  the,  I.  Saint- 
Just,  Cos. 

Prisons,  Old  French— II.,  GBag. 

Railway  Companies,  Great,  in  France,  C.  Pelletan,  RRP, 
August  15. 

Socialism,  French,  Origins  of,  A.  Aulard,  RPar,  August  15. 

Social  Progress  in  France,  A.  Fouill^e,  Chant. 
Franklin  (Benjamin)  the  Scientist,  P.  L.  Ford,  Centi 
Fruit-Farming  in  Scotland,  Cham. 

Games  and  Pastimes,  English  and  American,  P.  Collier,  Bad. 
Games,  Origin  of,  F.  Starr,  Dial,  September  1. 
Gang,  Genesis  of  the,  J.  A.  Riis,  Atlant. 
Gardening:  Can  It  Be  Made  to  Pay?  S.  W.  Fitzherbert, 

NatR. 
Gardens,  Children's,  Bessie  L.  Putnam,  KindR. 
Gardens,  Formal,  C.  H.  Caffln.  Harp. 
Genius,  New  Theory  of,  L.  Winiarski.  HumN,  August. 
George,  The  Late  Grand  Duke,  of  Russia,  Erica  Glenton, 

AMRR. 
G'ermanv  * 

England  and  Germany,  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Deut. 

German  Clerk,  Genesis  of  the.  J.  J.  Findlay,  Fort. 

German  Infantry  Methods,  P.  Lehautcourt,  RPar,  August 
15. 

German  Reaction  Against  Feminism,  E.  Seillifere,  RDM, 
August  15. 

Germans  and  the  Americans,  H.  Mtinsterberg,  Atlant. 

Social  Condition  of  Germany  in  the  Thirteenth  Centi 
A.  Dessart,  RGen. 

Socialist  Unity  in  Germany,  E.  Milhand,  RSoc,  August. 

Teaching  of  German  in  Germany,  C.  Ufer,  EdR. 
Girl  Letter  Guild.  Isabel  Kenward,  EM. 
Glasgow,  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of,  B.  Taylor,  Eng. 
Glass  Window,  American  Stained,  Making  of  an,  C.  R. 

Lamb,  Chaut. 
Glinka,  the  Father  of  Russian  Opera,  A.  E.  Keeton,  Con  tern. 
God:  Is  He  Silent?  R.  Heath,  Con tem. 
Goethe,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  MRNY. 
€K>ethe  Anniversary,  K.  Francke,  Out. 
Goethe  in  Strassburg,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  Dial,  September  1. 
Goethe's  Religion,  J.  C.  Bay,  Arena. 
Gold  Standard  in  India,  BankNY. 
Qtolt  Clubs  of  Long  Island,  C.  Turner,  O. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Study  of  the,  G.  Morgan,  Lipp. 
Great  Britain : 

Agrarian  Crisis  in  England,  N.  Colajanni,  NA,  August  16. 

Agriculture,  British,  Economic  Aspects  of,  J.  F.  Crowell, 
Annals. 

Artillery,  Royal  Garrison,  USM. 

Bergen  and  the  Coalition  Nightmare,  Fort. 

Briflsh  Army  in  1898,  JMSI. 

British  Imperialism,  E.  Vlietinck,  RGen. 

Colonial  Companies,  English,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
G.  Bastin,  RGen.  ' 

Contagious  Diseases  Act,  E.  Ethelmer,  West. 

England  and  Germany,  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Deut. 

French  Warning  to  England,  U.  Gohier,  NatR. 

Government  and  London  Architecture,  C.  G.  Harper,  Fort. 

House  of  Commons,  Impressions  of  the,  NatR. 

House  of  Lords,  W.  Clarke,  Cont«m. 

Liberals :  Are  They  in  Earnest  ?  West. 

Mint  Report,  BankL. 

Parliament,  Silhouettes  in— V.,  F.  J.  Higginbottom,  PMM. 

Public-House  Management,  Experiment  in,  Gontem. 

Volunteer  Musketry  Returns,  D.  Howie,  USM. 
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Gn^k  Church,  Wonderful  Story  of  the,  A.  Rowland,  YM. 
Uaggai  and  2^harlah,  Relit^ions  TeachingH  of,  T.  D.  Ander- 

fwrm.  Bib. 
HandB,  Some  Famous.  Mand  Churton,  Str. 
Hartman'H  Moral  and  S<x,ial  Philosophy,  W.  Caldwell,  Phil. 
Hawk  Lures,  W.  E.  Cram,  APS. 
Henry's  Place  in   the   Telegraph,  Mary  A.  Henry,  Cons, 

August. 
Heurenux  and  His  Island  Republic,  Frances  L.Wills.  XatM. 
Hogarth's  ''  Suppn-ssed  Plates,"  (i.  S.  Layard,  PMM. 
Humor,  Mission  of,  S.  M.  Crothors,  Atlant. 
Huil  House,  Chicago,  M.  Hossignol,  KM. 
Hurriftane,  W<st  Indian,  of   August  7-U,  1889,  E.  B.  Gar- 
riot  t,  NatGM. 
Hypnotism.  A.  MacDonald,  Chaut. 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  T  he  K*tal,  P.  Maxwell,  BB. 
Ice  ('ave  of  Dobsf.*hau,  L.  H.  Eisenmann.  VVWM. 
**Ik  Mar\'el"  in  His  ^'Reveries"  Retreat,  M.  L.  Osborne, 

NatM. 
India,  Famines  in,  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Forum. 
Indian  Hnake-Dancers  of  Arizona,  L.  Carnac,  Pear. 
Industrial  War,  A  ins. 
Ingersoll,  Coi.  Robert  G.,  W.  H.  Ward,  AMRR ;  H.  T.  Peck, 

Bkman  ;  H.  A.  Brann,  (,'utli ;  li.  Bergengren,  XatM. 
Ingersfjll,  Rol>ert  (»..  Influence  of,  H.  M.  Field,  NAR. 
Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Christiania,  W.  T.  Stead, 

RRL. 
Invertebrates,  North  American— II.,  T.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr., 

AXat,  August. 
Ireland  Bewitclied,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Contem, 
Irish  Catiiolic  Univei-sity,  Question  of  an,  A.  Gates,  RGen. 
Iron  in  Ornament.  C.  B.  Albree,  CasM. 
Irrigation  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  .J.  Shomaker,  lA. 
Irrigation  Possibilities  in  Nebraska,  lA. 
Italy: 
Communal  Elections  in. Italy,  A.  Angiolini  and  A.  Dap6, 

R8oc,  August. 
Foreign  Policy  of  Italy,  Giovanni  Dal  la  Vecchia,  West. 
Franco-It  Allan  Relations,  RPL,  August. 
Italian  Unity  and  the  Italy  of  the  Southeast,  G.  Goyau, 

RDM,  September  1. 
Monarchical  Power  in  Italy,  RasN,  Augut  I. 
Parliamentary  l>e<;aden(e,  K.  Spagnolo,  RPL,  August. 
People's  Baltics  in  Italy,  G.  Fran^-ois,  .IPEcon. 
School  Problem  in  Italy,  K.  Cocciiia,  NA,  August  1. 


Jesuit  Missionaries,  Cliarge  of  Slave-Holding  Against,  S.  F. 

Smith  Month. 
Jewish  Immigrant,  J.  Smith,  Contem. 
Jewisli  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  R.  Gottheil, 

lilcnian. 
Jews,  Concerning  the,  "  Mark  Twain,"  Harp. 
Jews,  Return  of,  from  Kxiie,  W.  R.  Harner,  Bib. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Twenty-live  Years  of,  SelfC'. 
Jones,  Jolm  Paul.  Ktfrontery  of,  G.  Gibbs,  Lipp. 
Junius,  Tln!ory  of,  N.  W.  Sibley,  West. 
Jury  Brii)ing:  Wlurre  It  Begins,  F.  P.  Prentice,  Arena. 
Kant's  Elements  of   Understanding— 111.,  J.  G.  Schurman, 

Kentucky  Feuds,  Romance  and  Tragedy  of,  J.  S.  Johnston, 

Cos. 
Kindergarten,  Character  Study  in  the,  T.  P.  Bailey,  Jr., 

Kipling's  '•  Recessional"  audits  Negative,  A.  R.  Alexander, 

SeifC 
Kite  in  War  and  Peace,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Chaut. 
KroiMjtkin,  P.,  Autobiograpliy  of— XL,  Atlant. 
Kyd,Tliomas,  Arrest  ol,  F.S.  Boas,  Fort. 
Lal)or  us  a  Measure  of  Exchange  Value,  W.  M.  Coleman, 

LalHirJ-iystems  for  the  Remuneration  of,P.J.Darlington,Eng. 

Lakes,  (ireat.  Art  Gallery  of  the,  C.  VV.  Sto<ldard,  Cos. 

Laniennais,  Abi)6  de,  LelsH.  „„„^, 

LassT):  How  It  Is  Used,  H.  Reynolds,  WWM. 

Latin  Nations,  Decadence  of,G.  Sergi,  NA,  August  1. 

Lauder,  William,  the  Literary  Forger,  A.  H.  Millar.  Black. 

Law  of  the  Land  -XL,  What's  In  a  Name?  W.  A.  McClean, 

Leisure  Class,  Theory  of  the,  J.  Cummings,  JPEcon. 

Le  Puy,  Cathfilral  of,  Mrs.  S.  Van  RiuibSelaer,  Cent. 

Library  Movement,  Public,  in  Its  Parent  Commonwealth,  S. 
Baxter,  AMRR.  ,      „   „   « 

Life,  Origin  of.  Theories  of  the,  R.  H.  Burr,  SelfC. 

Light  House,  Race  Rock,  Building  of  the,  F.  H.  Smith,  FrL. 

Lightning,  Protection  from,  JMSl. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Funeral  of,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCL 

Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  Romantic  Career  of,  F.  Daniels,  Home. 

Literary  Courtships,  Mrs.  C.  T«)wlo,  Fort. 

Literature  in  (Captivity,  II.  M.  Sanders, Tempt. 

Literature,  Keepers  of,  W.Barry,  NatU. 

Locomotives,  American,  in  (Jreat  Britain,  C.  H.  Jones,  CasM. 

Locomotives,  American,  on  British  Railways,  C.  Rons-Mar- 
ten, Eng. 


London,  Old,  Taverns  and  Tea  Gardens,  C.  W.  Heckethom, 

Gent. 
London  Parks,  Walk  Through  the,  Lucy  Walters,  Cliant. 
Louis  XV.,  Attempted  Assassination  of.  Due  de  ChoiaeiiU 

RPar,  Septem^>er  1. 
Louis  XVI.  and  .Marie  Antoinette.  Wedding  of,  1770,  C<»ni. 
Lowell,  James  Rus^^ell,  VV.  M.  Gamble.  Cons,  Aafirust. 
Lucrece,  First  Representation  of,  F.  Ponsard,  RDM«  Sep- 
tember 1. 
Machinery,  American,  Excellence  of,  H.  B.  Binsse,  CaaM. 
Mackinac,  Historic,  E.  F.  Watrous,  SelfC 
Mail,  Transportation  of.  G.  G.  Tunell,  JPEcon. 
Man-of-War,  Modern,  Evolution  of  t»»e,  E.  Fraser,  NTM. 
Mansfield,  Ricliard,  Act<ir,  N.  D.  Hai   la,  Mun. 
Marguerite  of  Lorraine  on  the  Italian  Throne,  P.  d^E8tr6e« 

RRP,  August  15  and  September  1. 
Marine,  American,  Problem  of  an,  W.  W.  Bates,  Fornm. 
Marine  Engineering  Development,  J.  R.  Oldham,  Ca,sM. 
Markham,  Edwin,  and  tlie  New  Conscience,  B.  O.  Fiowter. 

CAge. 
Marriage  Laws.  Substitute  for  the,  H.  Flowerdew,  West. 
Marriages,  Scotch,  R.  V.  Rogers.  GBag. 
Martin,  Joseph,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Can. 
>I/issachusetts  Slave  Trade,  Lilian  Brandt,  NEng. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  E.  L.  Earle,  Ros. 
Menelik  and  His  People,  C.  Moffett,  McCl. 
Metallography,  Science  of,  A.  Sauveur,  Eng. 
Methodism,  Unifying  Factors  in,  C.  F.  M'Kown,  MRNY. 
Methodist  Church,  C'entennial  Forward  Movement  in  tike. 

J.  M.  Thoburn,  MRNY.  ^^ 

Methodist  Conference  Claimants.  Support  of,  R.  S.  Borland. 

MRNY. 
Milk  Supply  of  Cities,  H.  W.  Conn,  APS. 
Missions :  Africa,  Story  of  the  Cross  in,  W.  S.  Merrill,  Roe. 
Missions:  Con^tantinople,  Evangelical  Churches  of,  J.  K. 

Greene,  MisH. 
Missions :  Japan's  New  Treaties  and  Their  Effect  on  Mission 

Work,  M.  L.  Gordon,  MisH. 
Missouri  Compromise  audits  Repeal,  F.  H.  Hodder,  I>ia], 

September  1. 
Modesty  and  Clothing,  Psychology  of,  W.  I.  Thomas,  AJS. 
Mohammed  :  The  Building  of  an  Empire,  J.  B.  Walker,  Got. 
Molifere  the  Poet,  W.  Piatt,  West. 
Monnard^harles— II.,  N.  Droz,  BU. 
Moimon  Poor  Relief,  Char. 

Mothers'  Congress  and  Clubs,  Work  of  the,  CAge. 
Motor  Vehicles,  J.  G.  Speed,  Out. 
Municipal  Prison  ot  Amsterdam,  F.  H.  Wines,  Char. 
Music,  African,  in  America,  Jeannette  R,  Murphy,  APS. 
Music:  ''Some  Makers  of  Sweet  Sounds,"  S.  M.  C.  Boevey. 

Long. 
Napoleon  I.,  Last  Unpublished  Letters  of.  Non,  Aupist  15. 
Naval  Academy— New  and  Old,  D.  A.  Willey,  NatM. 
Negro,  American,  and  His  Place,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks, NlneO. 
Negro,  American,  Our  Responsibility  to  the,  Isabella  'W. 

Parks,  MRNY. 
Nelson  at  (  openhagen,  H.  G.  Hutchinson,  Black. 
Neufeld,  Charles:   In  the  Khalifa's  CluU-hes— III..  WWBl, 
New  England  Farm,  Future  Value  of  the,  H.  Butterwnrt.h 

AMRR.  ^ 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Five  Letters  by,  Contem. 
New  York  City :  Secret  of  Crokers  Influence,  Gnnt. 
New  York  City,  Summer  Evening  in,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Man* 
New  York  in  Fiction,  A.  B.  Mauri<-e,  Bkman. 
New  York  Police  Courts,  Social  Aspc;cts  of,  Mary  R.  Smith, 

AJS. 
New  York,  Roof  Gardens  of,  V.  Thompson,  Cos. 
Nova  Scotia^s  Problems,  Can. 

Opera  in  France,  Origin  of  tlie,  A.  Adam,  Mus,  August. 
Oratory,  Art  of,  T.  B.  Reeci,  Wern. 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  A.  Clifford,  Sun. 
Ozone,  Wonderful  Facts  About,  L.  SeemuUer  and  J.  Mount- 

Blever,  Home. 
Parents.  First  Summer  School  for.  Kind. 
Paris,  Siege  of,  Soi»gs  During  tlie,  .1.  Sermot,  RRP,  Septem** 

berl. 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  A.  Webb,  Cons,  August. 
Parnell,  Ctiarles  Stewart,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  West. 
Partridges,  P.  Stephens,  Bad. 

"Passion "  Procession  at  Murcia,  H.  Vivian,  WWM. 
Patent  OtTice,  Freaks  of  the,  Joannj?  R.  Nicholls-Kyle,  Ains. 
Paul,  The  Clirist  of,  M.  D.  Conway,  ()( ■. 
Peace,  Perpetual,  Kant's  rheories  of,  V.  Delbos,  Nou,  Anc 

gUiSt  1. 

Penal  Colonization,  J.  Durand.  RRP,  September  L 

Penn,  William,  Where  He  Is  Buried,  U.  C.  Shelley,  Can. 

Pheian,  James  D.,  C.  S.  Aiken,  Ains. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  W.  P.  Wilson,  Forum, 

Philately,  Pictorial,  E.  C.  Fincham,  PMM. 

Philippines:  Backwoods  Filipino,  L.  R.  Sargent,  Out. 

Philippines,  People  of  the,  R.  R.  Lala,  Forum. 

Philosophy,  Progress  of,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  E.  R, 

Eucken,  Forum. 
Philosophy,  The  New,  P.  Dnplan,  Non,  August  15. 
Photography : 
Bromide  Enlarging,  T.  Wood,  WPM. 
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INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Carlmn  Printing,  WPM. 

Cnrbon  ProcesB-XIV.,  P.  C.  DncliocliolB,  PhoT. 

Convention  u(  the  PliOtographen)' ASBocliillon,  L.  Tuft.  BP. 

Devolopere,  Modern— Amidol,  PhoT, 

Developroimt,  Control  tn.  F.  C.  I.Bmbert,  APB. 

□evelnpmcnt.  FundiuneDtal  Points  ConcemiiiE,  C.  H.  B»- 

IhamWwpM. 
Haloid  Silver  ComponnilB  Produced  liy  Trllnrntion,  PhoT. 
Intenaiacfttion,  Local,  and  Red  notion,  PhoT. 
Kachln,  a  New  Developpr,  WPU. 
Llghtlnn  the  Darlt-Booni,  WPM. 
MattBurfm^  Paper.  WPM. 
Panoramic  ViewH.  K.  De  Nenf.  PhoT. 
PhntoerBphy  o(  Yoong  Birds,  R.  W.  Sbnteldt,  PhoT. 
Pinhole  PhotoBraphj,  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 
Prlnttim  Protefl«B-IIl..  PhoT. 

ProhlemB,  Imporunt  Phol«Braphir.  B.  S.  Starnes,  PhoT, 
Repi-odncing  and  EnlarglnK  NegatlveB,  W.  H.  Kuu,  PhoT. 
Hctouchlng,  R.  Barrett.  APB. 
Physical  Law,  InBufflclency  of,  C.  B.  Warring,  Horn, 

Physical  T^*'"'""    «»*i-(t,£MnM  fft»,fnwi.^-—  "»-     tn-^J 

Piano,  HiH.„.,  „ , 

Flora.  Engllsli,  H.  Da  „.. 

Piracy  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  .1.6.  Sewall.  Cent. 
PlmteB,  Retain Uceui'vs  of,  Mlnnb  Irving,  Home. 

'    ■       We  in  Danger  from  this.  V.C.Vaophan,AP3. 


PiniteB,RL _ .  .„ ..  . 

PlagneV  Are  Wein Danger  from  this.  f.  C.  Vaoghan-APS. 
Poetry  and  Painting,  Relalion  o(,  Florence  P.  eoFden.Wtrn. 
Poetry.Phliosopliy  of,  M,  Morris,  NlneU. 
PootB,  PaycholoBy  of,  G.  Dnmesnil,  Nou.  Angoat  15. 
Poland  and  IntemBtlonal   Peace.  J.  d'Outretncr.  UamN, 

Poio,  Boldler  Players  at,  T.  F.  Dale,  Bad. 
Popea8ArbitraH>r.R,aeCeaa™  R""M 
Poster.  Modem,  N.  A.  Flood,  C 

eestoD.  William  Campbell  9 
ofessioDB,  Young  Man  and  tl... ,, 

Provence,  In,  Hannah  Lynch,  Black. 

Pnberal  Ijevelopment,  Moral  Inaneneo  of,  A.  Marro, 

Pacclnl.  N.,  Centenary  uf.  A.  Llnaker.  RasN,  AngUBt  IB. 
•■  Punch,"  Peep  Into-VIlI.,  J,  H.  Schooling.  8tr. 
pBychology,  Experimental,  Century's  ProgreiiB  in,  H.  a. 

WUltama.  Jlarp. 
QnakerB.  Life  Among  the.  Mrs.  C.  MoKean,  AJUonM. 
Quehec.  City  of.  Q.  mewarl.  NEug. 
■■QQero."Cnilseo(the,R,8,  Run  tool.  Cent. 
BaUivayB,  Canadian,  and  the  Boodlog  Queation,  S.  J.  Mc- 
Lean. J  PEcon, 
Kefomintlon,  Some  Frails  of   the— III..  A.  W.  Kenufdr, 


.  Cams,  OC. 
and  Their  DcBlgn,  F.  C.  L'offln,  JAES, 
I,  Amerioui,  Engltsli  TIew  of  the  B^nDfng  of 


July. 

the,  J  .!>.  BasBett,  ConHT^ngUBt' 
Riviera.  French.  Peasant  Life  on  the,  E.  F.  Baldwin.  Out. 
Rout,  Elihn,  Uu  New  Secretary  of  War.  U.  Macfarlaud, 

(.  FrMArlca  Macdonald, 

Rowley,  kasBacbQBettB,  First  Mlnlater  of,  J.  L.  Ewell,  NEng, 
RUBBla: 

Ueatiny  of  Russia  from  a  Nationalist  Point  of  View,  RPP, 
August, 

Religion  in  RubsIb,  A.  Rowland,  YM. 

BuBBla  After  the  OomptetloD  of  the  Blberlan  Railway,  A. 
Vamb*ry,  PMM. 

Russia  and  the  Rtustana,  G.  Donaldson,  AngA. 

RuBBia  and  the  United  States,  Relations  Between,  A.  Llt- 
tk..NAll. 

RuKbuiliB  L'lxiii  (he  Open  Rfi..  C.  Rabot.  RPar,  Sept.tinlier  L 

Writers,  V.mnger  RusBlan,  A.  Uaha.:.  Forum. 
Sailing  Alone  Around  Ih"  World.  .1 . K1n<nm.  Cunt. 

Salnte-Benvo  in  Prlvat. 

ax..  Columba,  the  Poet,  Blaclc. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  W.  Elliott.  Cath. 

Samaritans,  The,  J,  R.  8ampey,Bib. 

Samoan  Islands,  Elizabeth  W.  Latimer.  Cona,  August. 

Samwon.  Admiral  William  T.,  R.  a.  BaJter,  McCl. 

8an  Francisco's  New  Charter.  A.  L>ewte,  Arena, 

San  Luis  ReT,  HiSSloO  of.  Clara  S.  Brown,  Cath. 

Scbley,  WInfleld  Scott,  W.  De  Zapp,  FrL. 

"  ■-  *'t.O»car.SkBtchor,APS. 


Scbley, « 
Schmidt. 

BclenceB.  ■ 

Sea,  Guarding  tt 


Mouth,  CnrloBllies of  the— II..  B.Thompson.  ^ 

'-■"'-■  Po8t,G.Reyuaud.  Nou.  August  L 

„ ..„.  J'rade.T.  O.Howies.  Contem. 

Mesnsof  Payment,  C.  A.  Conant.  AnnaK 

Hlghlaud,  Chair 


SUp-BQlldliiK,  Oenum,  1 
Sierra  Leone l>lBtiiTbanc_ 
SlaTerjr,  InsUtntional  Orli 
Social  and  Ethical  Intenir* 
Social  Psychology,  Prolyl 


Sovereignly  of  States,  Intemational.  F.  A.  Roe,  SellC. 
Sovereignty,  Sociological  View   ot~lT..  J.  R.  Commons, 

AJg. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  A  Word  to  the 

"Neit.  Forum. 
Spiritual  Physiology,  E,  A,  Whiston,  NCR.  July. 
SqulrrelB.  American  Arboreal,  J.  A.  Allen,  ANat,  Angnst. 
Stanrolatry.  P.  Cams,  OC, 
Steam,  Superheated,  Economy  In  the  Use  of.  R.  S.  Hale. 

StevenBon,  Robert  Louis,  Letters  of :  Saranac  Lake.  Winter 

1*87-1688,  Scrlb.        _ 
Stevens,  Tbaddeus,  G,  W.  Julian,  Dial,  September  1. 
Stockton,    Frank:   Where    He  Wrote   Hla    SUtrles.  T.  F. 

Wolfe,  Llpp. 
Style  as  a  Condition  of  Life.  P.  Stapfer,  RRP.  September  1. 
Suffrage,  Equal,  in  Colorado.  Effect  of,  Virginia  G,  EUard, 

Ijipp 


-       .n,Blb. 

rg,  Emanuel.  Tiuth  Gibson.  CAge, 

jf  Corporations  In  Ohio,  F.  C.  Howe,  Annals. 

Tay,  Loch.  A.  MacmlUan,  AJ. 

Tea  Industry  In  the  »oath.  Jane  A.  Stewart.  Chant. 
Theater  in  Modem  Greece,  C.  Maoris,  RRP,  AuguBt  15. 
Theological  Tendencies.  PreBent-ilL,  J,  H.  W.  Stncken- 

berg,  Horn. 
Thnnder-Storms  and  How  to  Prevent  Them,  R,  J.  J,  Irwin, 

Trade  ExpanHlon.  Practical  Side  of,  0,  H.  Cramp,  Alns. 
Trade,  Imperial  Function  of,  H,  Blrchenongh,  NineC. 
Trafalgar.  BatUe  of,  P.  H.  Colomb,  USM. 
TrwiBvaal,  The : 
Fntnre  of  the  Transvaal,  C.  W.  Boyd.  Mac. 


lea?  A  Rejoinder,  S 


Great  Britain  to  Lose  South 

Shlppard,  NlnoC. 
Peace  or  War  in  Sonth  Africa.  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 
Recent  Events  in  the  Transvaal.  T.  R.  Oodd.  Foram. 
Vindloatlon  of  the  BoerB,  NAR. 
Troubridge,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas,  EiC.T.Troubrldge,  USM. 

Control  of  TruBts,J.  D.  Forrest.  AJS. 
Crusade  Against  Prosperity,  Ount. 
Industrial  Organluttion.C.  R.  Flint,  CasM. 
L^ral  Aspect  of  Trasts,  J,  S,  Auerbach,  NAR. 
Organisation  of  Industry,  F.  B.  Thurber.  Arena, 
Presidential  Campaign.  How  to  Eliminate  "  Trusts"  from 

the,  H.  Macfarland;  AMRR. 
Frice^  Why  the  Trusts  Cannot  Control,  6.  E.  Roberts, 

Tnberonlosis,  Prevention  of,  6.  F.  Eeene,  Ban. 
Tuberculosis,  Sanatoria  for  the  Treatment  of,  F.  Hueppe, 

Turkidi  Soldier,  J.  P.  Wleeer,  JMSI. 

TuBkegee  Institnte  and  Its  Preaident,  H.  B.  Thrasher,  APS. 
United  States: 
Ametic*,  England,  ana  Germany  as  Allies  (or  the  Open 

Door,  J.  Barrett,  Eng. 
Bdnoatlonal  Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions,  W.  T.  Harris, 

EdR. 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  F.  B,  Ixiomls,  NAB. 
Oermans  and  the  Americans.  H.  MQnsterlierg,  Atlant. 
Oreatness  of  the  United  States,  P.  Louis.  RBoo,  August. 
Irretlstible  Tendenclee.  C  K.  Adums,  Atlant. 
Naval  and  Military  Progress  in  the  United  8ta(«e,  C.  8. 

Ctark,  USM. 
Reform  o(  the  Government,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 
RoMlaand  toe  United  States.  Relations  Between.  A.  Little, 
MAR. 
Uitl*«raltles.  American,  E.  Rod.  NAR. 
University  Settlements  and  the  Social  Qnestlon.  H.  Davles, 

Tooal  BoienceT  Is  There  a.  L.  A.  Russell.  Wem. 
Voting-Machines  Versns  the  Paper  Ballot,  F,  Helper.  Foram. 
Waraer,  Richard,  and  German  .Esthetics,  E.  Rod,  Mus, 

War  idth  Spain :  Women  as  Army  Nurses.  Anna  N.  Bcoja- 
■  mln,  FrL.  _^__ 


War  with  the  Filltdnos : 
Agnlnaldo's  Capital:  Why  Malolos 
iillley.Serib. 


8  Chosen,  J.  D, 


ataakeBpearean  Namea.  Some,  0.  U.  Apperson,  li 


Agulnaldo'a  Case  Against  the  United  States,  NAB. 
Aronnd  the  World  with  theFhiB.P.  HacQilMn.NatM. 
'     '      tn  the  Phlllpplnes-IIL.  P.  Halli,  Over. 

War  with  Aguloaldo,  J.  Barrett,  AHBJt. 

fKuiaqne,  Fight  for,  P,  Mac  Queen.  NatM. 
Troth  AbOVt die  Philippines,  J.  J.  Walt,aelfC. 
WMUiigt<m,Oeoive:  His  Homes  and  HlBB<niashald*,Lellr 
HttraetttHarp, 


affSs"^", 
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Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Its  Applications,  R.  E. 

Jones,  Forum. 
Waste,  rtilizaUon  of,  J.  Birkinhine.  (^asM. 
Waiter  Wheel,  American  Typo  of,  lA. 

Weather  Bureau,  Clou<l  Work  of  the,  F.  H.  Bifjrelow,  NatGM. 
Weliman  Polar  Kxpedition,  NatGM. 
We«cott,  Edward  Noyes,  y^jpiee  Meer,  Ains. 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Cons,  August. 
West  Indies,  British,  Trade  and   Industries  of  the,  BTJ, 

August. 
Woman,  Ascent  of,  YW. 

Woman's  Congress  of  1899,  Charlotte  V.  Stetson,  Arena. 
Woman's  Criiiiism  of  the  Women's  Congress:    A  H<?ply, 

Mrs.  Gaffney,  NineC. 
Women  as  Arno'  Nurses,  Anna  N.  Benjamin,  FrL. 


Women  in  America,  Life  of,  Mary  Bigot,  BU. 

Women,  International  ('ongress  of,  ('harlotte   P.  Stetm. 

Ains. 
Women's  Athletic  Club  of  Chicago,  Delia  T.  Davis,  DeBL 
Women's  (^hibsand  Social  Hefr»rms.  (Jui't. 
Working  People,  Ameriira's— VII.,  The  Iron  Centeni,G.& 

Spabr,  Out. 
Yachting: 

'•^nu'iica's"  Cup  Race  in  1800,  J.  R.  Spears,  Cos:  W.J. 
Hi'udcrson,  Mun  :  C.  Russell,  XAR. 

^'America's"  Cup  Dcfcmlers,  W.  E.  Simmona.  Frlj. 

Sea  Rivals  for  the  "America's"  Cup,  A.  J.  Kenoaly,  O. 

Yachting  Cups,  Famous,  J.  K.  Adams,  Home. 

Yachts,  Palatial  Private,  W.  Fawcett,  FrL. 
Yaw,  Ellen  Beach,  Elizabeth  A.  Vore  and  J.  T,  Connor,! 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine   Titles  used  in   the   Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imix)rtant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       AInslee's  Magazine.  X.  Y. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  So(m- 
ology,  Chicago. 

AJT.  American  .Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.       American    Law   Review,   St. 

I^)Ui8. 

AMonM.American  Monthly  Magnziiu*, 
Washingt<m,  1).  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  K.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

AngS.      Anglo-Saxon  Review,  N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

APS.  Ai)pleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  N.Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  Boston. 

A  A.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  X.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  Lomhm. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

Banklj.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Bib.         Biblical  World,  Chii^ago. 

B.Sac.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlln,  O. 

BU.  BibliothfeQue  Universellc,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwootl's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Brnikman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        ('anadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

( ?ass.        Cassell's  Magazini;,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

(3ath.       Catholic  Worhl,  X.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Mivgazine,  X.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burch. 

Cliar.       Charities  Review,  X.  Y. 

Chant.     Chautauquan.  Cleveland,  O. 

CAge.      Coming  Age,  Boston. 

Cons.  Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Com.       Cornhill.  London. 

Cos.         Cosmopolitan,  X.  Y. 

Crit.        Critic,  X.  Y. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine, 
N.Y. 


DII. 

Dent. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edin. 

Ed. 

KdR. 

Eng. 

E>f. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

(ient. 

GBag. 

(iunt. 

Harp. 

Home. 

Hoin. 

IlumX. 

IJE. 

IntS. 

lA. 

JAES. 

JF. 
JMSL 


JPEcon 

Kind. 

KindR. 

LHJ. 
LeisH. 
liipp. 
Ly. 

Long. 

LuthQ. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

Met. 

M  ItX. 

MRXY. 

.Mi^ll. 

Mi-R. 

Mon. 

Month. 

Mun  A. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

Xat(iM. 

NatM. 
XatR. 


Deutstjher     Ilausschatz,     Re- 
gensburg. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Ri'view,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 

Education,  Boston. 

F<lucational  Review.  X.  Y. 

Engineering  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

?]si)af!a  Moderna,  Ma<lrid. 

P'ortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum,  X.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  X.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,    Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

(iunton's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Home  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Homileti(?  Review.  X.  Y. 

Humanity  Xouvelle.  Paris. 

International       Journal       of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

International  Studio,  London. 

Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

Journal  of  tiie  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies,  Phila. 

Journal  of  Finance,  London. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice   Institution,   Governor's 
Island,  X.  Y.  H. 
,  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Phila. 

London     Quarterly     Review, 
London. 

Longman's    Magazine,     Lon- 
<lon. 

Lutheran    Quarterly,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Macmillan's   Magazine,    Lon- 
don. 

Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

Metaphj'sical  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Meth<Mlist  Review,  Xanhville. 

MetluMlist  Review,  X.  Y. 

Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 

MissionarV  Review,  X.  Y. 

Monist.  Cliicago. 

Month,  London. 

Municipal  Affairs,  X.  Y.^ 

Munsey's  Magazin(>,  X.  Y. 

Music,  Chicago. 

Xational    (Tcographio    Maga- 
zine, >Vashlngton,  D.  C. 

Xational  Magazine,  Boston. 

Xational  Review,  London. 


XEng. 
XIM. 

NW. 

XineC. 
XAR. 
Xou. 
XA. 

oc. 
<). 

Out. 
Over. 

PMM. 

Pear. 

Phil. 

PhoT. 

PL. 

»^SQ. 

PRR. 

PQ. 
QJEcon. 

QR. 

RasX. 

RefS. 

RRL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 

RDP. 

RGen. 

RPar. 

RPP. 

RRP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 

Ros. 

.San. 

School. 

Scrib. 

SelfC. 

SR. 

Str. 
Sun. 
Temp. 
USM. 

West. 
Wern. 
WWM. 

WPM. 

Yale. 

YM. 

YW. 


Xew  England  Magazine, 

ton. 
Xew     Illustrated     Magaadns, 

London. 
Xew  World,  Boston. 
Xineteenth  Century,  LondoB. 
Xorth  .American  Review, N,T, 
Xouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 
Xuova  Antoh)gia,  Rome. 
Open  Court,  Chicago. 
Outing,  X.  Y. 
Outlook,  X.  Y. 

Overlaml  Monthly,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Liondon. 
Pearson's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  Review,  N.  T. 
Photographic  Timei»,  N".  Y. 
Poet-Lore,  Boston. 
Political    Science   Quarterly. 

Boston. 
Presbyterian  and    Reformed 

Review,  Phila.  ^^ 

Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Cliu^ 

lotte,  X.  C. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Bconon^ 

ics,  Boston. 
Quarterly  Review,  London. 
Rassegna  Xazionale.FIorenoa. 
Re  forme  Sociale,  Paris. 
Review  of  Reviews,  London. 
Review    of     Reviews,      Mek 

l)ourne. 
Revue  des  DeuxMonde8,PMlii, 
Revue  <iu  Droit  Public,  Paris. 
Revue  ()ien6rale,  Brussels. 
Revue  de  Paris,  Paris. 
Revue    Politique    et     Parli^ 

mentaire,  Paris. 
Revue  des  Revues,  Paris. 
Revue  Socialiste,  Paris. 
Ri vista  Politica  e  Letterarla. 

iconic. 
Rosary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 
Sanitarian.  X.  Y. 
School  Rt'view,  Chicago. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^^^  Tlie  two  great  English-speaking  peo- 
.(Bff/c-SaJton.ples  stand  just  now  in  the  very  tore- 
o(  «at.  fi-out  of  ()jg  world's  observation. 
Professing,  as  they  do,  to  represent  more  com- 
pletely than  other  nations  the  principles  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  mea  and  of  progress  in  the 
higher  walks  of  civilization,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, the  only  important  powers  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  the  waging  of  war.  Within  the 
month  included  in  our  review  these  two  nations 
have  shown  the  world  how  a  dispute  ought  to  be 
settled  by  reaching  an  acceptable  conclusion 
thi-oiigh  arbitrators  of  the  old  dispute  about  a 
boundary  line  in  South  America.  They  have 
also  bad  the  good  sense  to  agree  upon  a  pro- 
visional boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
Canada,  in  order  to  prevent  local  discord  while 
a  permanent  settlement  is  under  negotiation. 
They  have,  furthermore,  made  additional  prog- 
ress in  the  amicable  discussion  with  one  another 
and  with  Germany  of  plans  for  the  better  future 
government  of  Samoa.  And  their  newspapers 
have  continued  to  discuss  with  high  praise  the 
effective  leadership  of  these  two  great  nations  in 
the  matter  of  securing  the  adoption  at  The  Hague 
peace  conference  of  the  principles  of  arbitration. 
Vet  England  has  absolutely  denied  that  the 
)>rinciple  of  arbitration  is  in  any  way  applicable 
to  the  dispute  in  South  Africa;  while  we,  on 
our  own  part,  have  held  it  to  bo  inadmissible  to 
entertain  even  for  a  moment  the  proposals  that 


the  Aguinaldians  have  made  from  time  to  time 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  peace  by 
reference  of  all  matters  in  controversy  to  some 
outside  judge.  The  Transvaal  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  the  United  States  called  in  as  a 
friendly  umpire,  but  the  English  Government 
held  that  the  matters  at  issue  were  in  their  veVy 
nature  not  susceptible  of  discussion  before  an 
international  tribunal.  In  legal  theory  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  United  States  could  not 
be  expected  to  call  in  an  outside  power  for  ad- 
justment of  the  Philippine  question.  And  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Government  a 
similar  objection  applied  to  arbitration  in  the 
case  of  the  Transvaal  dispute. 

Latt  Ytar  ^***  ^^^^  England  waged  a  memo- 
Cmparuiwith  rable  war  in  the  Upper  Nile  Valley, 
and  established  what  we  may  hope 
will  be  a  permanent  condition  of  peace  and  order 
in  the  eastern  Soudan.  The  United  States,  in  like 
manner,  last  year  engaged  in  an  epoch-making 
campaign  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  West  Indies,  with  results  already  so  bril- 
liantly successful  as  to  justify  fully  the  argumonts 
of  those  who  believed  that  armed  interveation 
was  righteous  and  necessary.  The  situation  in  the 
Soudan,  that  the  English  are  now  enabled  to  con- 
trol by  reason  of  Lord  Kitchener's  victory,  was 
abominable  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
scribe.    The  British  policy  that  destroyed  the 
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banetiil  dominion  of  the  dervislies  was  noble, 
and  it  needed  no  apolngistB  to  justify  it.  The 
whole  Ixidy  of  British  public  opinion  approvod  of 
it,  and  with  good  reawuii.  In  like  manner  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Cuba  were  insufferahle, 
and  the  policy  of  thr  United  States  in  resorting 
to  fon;e  to  restoro  pt'ace  and  oi-der  in  the  unhappy 
island  had  behind  it  a  nuire  heaity  and  gi?n<^ral 
approval  from  all  parties  at  home  than  any  other 
policy  ever  entered  upon  hy  this  country.  The 
Soudan  question  was  obviously  one  that  could 
not  be  arbitrated  ;  and  the  Cuban  question  was 
hardly  more  susreptible  of  reduction  to  terms  for 
presentation  to  an  internatioHal  court.  The 
British  (iovernment  now  claims  that  its  objects 
in  South  Africa  are  as  open,  honorable,  and 
meritorious  as  wi>re  its  objects  last  year  in  fur- 
thering the  advance  of  Kitchener  to  the  tomb  ol 
the  Mahdi.  But  last  year's  (lolicy  needed  no 
argument.  It  stood  of  itself  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nieti.  This  cannot  Ite  said  of  the  policy 
which  has  I.irought  war  upon  South  A  frica. 
There  will  continue  to  Ixs  sharp  disiigreemont 
upon  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue.  It  is 
plain  that  blunders  or  crimes  in  some  (juarter 
iiave  managed  to  bring  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  in  the  Philippines  and  i*u  South  Africa 
matters  of  difference  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  by  discussion  and  mutual  agreement. 
But  it  is  not  agreed  who  ie  to  blame. 

.  ■     j^  j„      Meanwhile  there  remains  as  a  subject 

ereai       of  the  most  intense  current  interest 

E!,pt<titi«is.  j,|g  ^^^.^_  ^ji^^  jij   j(|jg  prpjyjut  month 

is  to  be  witnessed  the  vigoi-oiis  handling  of  the 
two  most  finely  organized  and  best-equipped 
foreign  military  expeditions  in  all  history.  The 
mismanagement  that  marked  the  hasty  equipment 
of  a  lai-ge  armj'  by  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  ]  8!#8  has  been  out- 
lived. The  War  Department  may  now  faii-ly 
claim  that  our  army  now  concentrating  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  two  points 
of  careful  selection  of  the  men  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  needs  of  any  army  that  ever 
entered  the  tropica.  The  British,  meanwhile, 
have  for  some  years  Iteen  quietly  improving  their 
military  methods,  and  last  year  the  Nile  cam- 
[>aign  was  a  wonderful  triumph  of  the  application 
of  modern  science  and  gooil  organization  to  the 
carrying  out  of  a  military  project.  The  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa  is  to  be  conducted,  pre- 
sumably,  upon  those  same  methods,  the  chief  re- 
liance being  placed  upon  tliorough  preparation  for 
doing  the  particular  thing  undertaken.  One  may 
approve  or  disapprove  of  public  policies  which 
areaendmg  63.  UOO  young  Americans  into  Lnzon, 
and  perhaps  a  similar  number  of  picked  young 


Englishmen  into  the  South  African  vi^Ue;  but 
one  cannot  forget  that  their  fine  qualities  of 
jihysical  manhood  and  moral  courage  make  it 
certain  that  thousands  of  them  will  conduct 
themselves  with  heroism.  And  yet  heroism  is 
not  confined  to  men  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  England  baa  found  out  by  past  experi- 
ence how  the  Boers  can  fight ;  and  surely  by  this 
time  we  know  that  there  are  men  of  marvelona 
jiluck  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

rue  _  The  war  btitwetm  England  and  the 
^""aca'ai'  'I'lansvaal,  which  for  three  years  the 
f'ror.  London  stock -jobbei-s  and  the  Brit- 
ish jingoes  have  been  shrewdly  planning  and  un- 
ceasingly jirovoking,  ttegan  on  (Ictobcir  11.  It 
will  hold  over  into  the  last  j-ear  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  many  will  Iw  ready  to  call  it  with- 
out exception  the  nmst  discreditalde  of  all  the 
armed  struggles  that  have  marked  the  century 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Neither  side  is  right  ■ 
in  resorting  to  wholesale  bloodshed.  Both  sides  - 
must  he  heavy  losei's  by  the  combat,  no  matter  ' 
what  may  be  the  immediate  outcome.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Transvaal  would  say  that  they  are 
fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independ- 
ence.     But  their  independence   has   in    reality 
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loiig  depended  mainly  upon  the  acquiescence  of 
(jreaC  Britain  and  has  had  no  other  stable  basis. 
The  ready  and  truthful  answer  is,  therefore,  that 
to  fight  against  Great  Britain  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Trinsvaal  is — as  a  practical  propO' 
sitioii — the  one  sure  way  to  lose  independence. 
A  a  soon  as  President  Kriiger's  government 
appealed  to  arms,  it  became  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  has  not  yet  happened  can  well  be  that 
President  Kriiger's  little  republic  would  within 
a  year  be  part  of  the  British  empire.  Since  the 
development  of  the  gold  mines  certain  important 
British  interests  have  covet«d  the  Transvaal ; 
and  it  has  been  wholly  probable  that  in  the  due 
course  of  time  the  inhabitants  would  have  be- 
come so  predominantly  people  of  British  origin 
that  a  political  transfer  would  come  about  by 
natural  gravitation,  so  to  speak.  A  statesman- 
like policy  on  the  part  of  President  Kriiger  and 
the  South  African  republic  would  have  been  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  inevitable  transitions  of 
the  future,  and  to  take  the  broad  view  of  the 
destiny  of  South  Africa. 

B  it  I  ■  ^hile  all  this  is  perfectly  true,  it 
Qnater  makes  the  behavior  of  the  British 
^'""'  Government  the  more  inexcusable. 
The  so-called  Transvaal  question  has  been  purely 
trumped  up.  There  has  been  no  real  ground  of 
dispute  on  Great  Britain's  part  with  President 
Kriiger's  government.      England  has  demanded  a 
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variety  of  things  relating  to  the  internal  ftdmin- 
istration  of  a  country  which  had  the  fullest  right 
to  order  its  internal  affairs  according  to  its  own 
preferences.  Without  acknowledging  the  right 
of  England  to  raise  any  questions  as  to  inter- 
nal taxation,  naturaiization,  school  administra- 
tion, and  the  like,  the  Transvaal  has  neverthe- 
less permitted  itself  to  discuss  such  questions  for 
several  years,  and  has  made  very  considerable  con- 
cessions for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  a 
conflict  with  an  irresistibly  powerful  opponent. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  British  colonial  secre- 
tary, iias  ingeniously  changed  his  demands  from 
time  to  time.  Certain  large  stock-market  inter- 
ests also  have  systematically  maintained  a  prop- 
aganda for  stirring  up  the  Eughsh  people.  Their 
theme  has  been  the  suffering  of  British  subjects 
in  the  gold-inining  districts  through  the  oppress- 
ive conduct  of  the  Boer  Government.  We  have 
repeatedly  discussed  these  alleged  grievances  and 
have  pointed  out  their  absurdity  and  their  falsity. 
The  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  are  there 
temporarily,  for  the  most  part.  They  have  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  giving  up  their  British 
citizenship  and  becoming  naturalized  subjects  of 
the  Transvaal  republic.  Yet  England  for  months 
had  been  preparing  for  war  on  a  most  elaborate 
scale,  with  no  pretext  that  any  one  could  give 
except  that  President  Kriiger  was  not  willing  to  ' 
make  the  term  of  years  requisite  for  naturaliza- 
tion quite  as  short  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought 
it  ought  to  be.  Never  before  has  so  preposter- 
ous an  excuse  been  given  for  military  prepara- 
tions, so  far  as  we  have  read  history. 

Kruatr'a     Discussiott  of  this  subject  seemed  to 
rieimngtaththa  bringing  it  to  a  point  where  the 
™"      ■   insistent  Chamberlain  could  not  have 
the  face  to  do  anything  else  except  admit  that 
the  Boers  had  yielded  enough.      But  late  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  suddenly  announced  that  negotia- 
tions would  be  discontinued  and  that  the  British 
Government  would,  without  consulting  the  Trans- 
vaal at  all,  formulate  a  set  of  proposals  which  it 
would  offer  virtually  as  an  ultimatum.      At  the 
sarae  time  tlie  British  Government  began  to  dis- 
close fresh  preparations  for  war  in  South  Africa 
on  a  scale  that  could   have  only  one  meaning. 
—    Reen  force  me  nts  were  being  -sent  not  on^  fi-om 
-\  the  British  army  in  India,  but  also  from  Eng- 
S  land.      A  call  was  issued  for  enlistments  to  fill 
'  f  up  the  regiments,  and  it  was  declared  that  au- 
thority would  be  sought  to   call  out  a  corps  of 
English  reserves.    Meanwhile  about  15,000  Brit- 
ish troops  already  in   South   Africa  were  being 
massed  near  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal.     There 
was  no  attempt  made  in  England  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  new  demands  that  were  to  be  made 
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on  the  Transvaal  Government  were  being  held 
back  in  order  tiiat  England  might  have  the  more 
time  in  which  to  complete  gigantic  preparations 
for  enforcing  her  demands  if  they  were  not  ac- 
cepted. ShcIi  conduct  toward  a  great  power,  of 
course,  could  moan  nothing  but  war.  But  in 
dealing  with  so  minutely  insignificant  a  power 
as  the  Transvaal,  England  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  show  of  force  instead  of 
provoking  a  war  might  teach  the  Boers  that  Eng- 
land meant  business,  and  thus  bring  submission. 
But  the  Transvaal  Government  acted  precisely  as 
a  larger  power  would  have  done.  Tlie  British 
Government  was  informed  tliat  the  massing  of 
troops  along  the  frontier  was  regarded  as  a  men- 
ace, and  that  if  England  did  not  at  once  cease  to 
send  more  troops  tlici-o  and  did  not  proceed  to 
withdraw  those  already  so  placed, -besides  giving 
assurance  that  the  regiments  which  liad  been  eni- 
barked  and  were  on  the  seas  would  not  be  lantled 
in  South  Africa,  the  government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal would  consider  that  England,  by  virtue  of 
those  acts,  intended  war.  It  was  added  that  the 
Transvaal  would  regprd  a  state  of  war  actually 
existing  unless  a  satis* iactory  response  was  re- 
ceived by  5  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  The 
English  press  ahnost  unanimously  pronounced 
this  the  most  unheard-of  aggressivencaa  and  an 
act  of  criminal  folly.  Yet  it  was  in  its  form  a 
perfectly  correct  position  and  not  in  the  least  too 
peremptory.  It  was  just  such  an  answer  as  any 
nation,  f<o  situated  that  it  could  afford  to  fight 
for  its  independente,  would  certainly  have  made 
under  like  circumstances. 

^  The  aggression  had  been  wholly  on 

Paniiii  England's  part.  A  hy|wthetical  par* 
"'"■  allel  will  Ulustrato  the  point.  We 
have  lately  been  discussing  the  matter  of  a 
boundary  line  between  our  Alaskan  coast  strip 
and  Canada.  Let  us  suppose  that  while  the  ne- 
gotiations were  pending  we  had,  without  the  least 
pretense  of  covering  up  our  plans  or  intentions. 
informed  the  world  that  we  were  protracting  the 
negotiations  simply  in  order  to  give  us  time  to 
put  500,000  men  along  the  Canatlian  boundary 
line,  our  entire  navy  being  held  in  readiness  to 
occupy  Canadian  seaports,  f  )ur  next  step  would 
be  to  repudiate  and  break  Off  ponding  negotia- 
tions, and  then  to  formulate  a  wholly  new  set  of 
territorial  claims,  with  various  other  demands 
upon  Canada  as  to  tai-iSs  and  the  like.  If  these 
claims  wei-e  not  instantly  admitted,  our  pro- 
gramme would  bo  to  attack  Canada  all  along  the 
line  in  order  to  abate  or  avenge  the  grievances 
of  our  fellow- Americans  in  the  Klondike  and 
other  districts.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be 
amplified  further.     Yet  this  is  exactly  the  way 


in  which  England  has  been  carrying  on  what  sbe 

has  been  pleased  to  call  "  negotiations  "  with  th* 
Transvaal.  The  intention  was  either  to  BecBTB 
the  consent  of  the  Transvaal  Government  to 
English  dictation  in  matters  of  internal  policy  or 
else — what  was  really  hoped  for  by  some  who 
ai-e  influential  in  the  shaping  of  British  policy — 
to  provoke  the  Boers  into  fighting  for  their 
rights,  which  would  give  England  the  desired 
opportunity  to  take  their  country.  This  last 
thing  is  what  has  happened. 

j.^^  It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  thia 
Oppisition  high-handed  British  policy,  which  the 
,_  -__,__.  ■  ■  ■    8  looked  upmi 


whole 
with  such  manifest  disapproval,  has  not  had  a 
keen  critics  at  home.  Up  to  tlie  moment  of  the 
issuance  of  the  Transvaal  ultimatum  and  the  OQt- 
break  of  war,  several  eminent  statesmen,  notably 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  John  Morley,  pro- 
tested with  great  eloquence  and  power.  In  Brit- 
ish journalism  the  London  Chronicle  and  the 
Manchester  Gmi'lian,  which  in  some  i-espects  are 
the  two  ablest  and  best  ncwspajiera  in  Eng^land, 
were  stout  defendei's  of  the  rights  of  the  Boers. 
Outside  the  ranks  of  daily  journalism  Mr.  Stead 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  insistent 
critics  of  the  Chamberlain  policy.  Mr.  Stead 
took  this  position,  furthermore,  in  spite  of  his 
general  devotion  to  the  -British  imperial  idea 
and  his  long-standing  admiration  for  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  We  have  secured  fmm  Mr.  Stead  for 
this  number  of  the  Review  a  most  carefully  pre- 
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"  We  were  told  the  olliBr  dnr  that  the  sands  fn  the  hnur- 
kIhbh  were  rannlng  down.  I  would  not  have  an  hour-Rlaas. 
yet  I  would  have  the  (rood,  steady,  old-fashioned  eight-day 
vlork.  It  they  have  not  got  one  at  the  Colonial  Office  there 
isoneatthePorplenOflftce."— Mr.  JohuMorley.at  Arliroath, 
Septemlier  5, 1889.    (From  the  JTegfrnltister  B«dgtt.) 

pared  character  sketch  of  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  is  responsible-  tor  the  British  develop- 
ments in  South  Africa  that  have  led  up  to  the 
present  struggle.  This  character  sketch  is  of 
exceptional  timeliness,  and  without  going  into 
explanations,  we  may  add  in  a  word  that  it  has 
been  prepaied  in  a  way  that  removes  all  chance 
of  inaccuracy  in  its  statements  whether  of  facts 
or  of  inference.  It  is  therefore  by  all  odds  the 
most  authoritative  account  of  the  career  of  Brit- 
ain's South  African  empire-builder  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  prmt.  In  spite  of  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Rhodes,  there  has  been  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stead  to  attack  with  all 
his  might  the  policy  that  has  been  developed  ur 
(ler  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friends 
The  following  paragraphs  which  Mr.  Stead  sends 
lis  sum  up  very  completely  the  position  he  has 
taken — in  the  columns  of  various  English  newspa- 
[wrs,  in  his  own  organ,  the  Enghsh  Review  of 
Uerkwn,  and  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled 
■'Shall  I  Slay  My  Brother  Boer  ?  " — in  his  efforts 
to  awaken  the  British 


The  story  of  onr  dealings  with  the  TranB- 

The  Tacttca    vaal  in  the  last  few  weeks  displayed  all 

tlieWolf.     the  faniiliHrcharacl:eristicsof  the  dealings 

ot  the  wolf  with  the  lamli.    Its  chief  char- 

actiTistio  has  coastantly  been  shifting  the  ground  for 

<|uniTel  whenever   it   seemed  likelj    that  our  victim 

would  escape.     In  the  month  of  August   it   seemed 

likely  that  the  difference  was  alwut  to  be  arrangwJ. 

The  Transvaal   Government,   under   pressure   ot   the 


fr  endly  connsels"  ot  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  the  more 

rgent  representations  of  Che  Cape  Dutch,  had  reduced 
their  franchise  from  fourtf  an  years  to  seven,  and  en- 
acted a  law  by  which  any  Uitlander  who  could  prove 
tha   he  has  lived  iteven  years  in  the  Transvaal  would  at 

nee  be  ennillecl  as  a  burgher  and  would  be  entitled  to 

ote  for  Che  Voycsraad  and  fur  Che  appoinCmeot  of  the 
[.res  dent  and  the  commandant-general.  Mr.  Chamber- 
la  n  publicly  diPclared  that  this  offered  a  basis  of  settle- 
iit  a  id  proposed  that  a  mixed  ooinmission  should  be 
appo  nted  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  seven  years'  franchise  law  of  July.  Aa 
I   e   dent   Krilger  is  said  to  have  declared  Chat  the 

e  en  years'  franchise  law  would  emancipate  50,000 
I  tlnnders— that  is  to  say,  nearly  twice  the  number 

f  the  old  Boers  on  the  electoral  roll— all  that  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  was  a  local  commission  ot  inquiry 

o  er  fy  on  the  spot  the  justice  of  the  president's 
Hut  c  patlons.    Owing  to  some  conversation  between 

he  Htate's  attorney,  Mr.  Smnts,.and  the  British  agent, 
Mr  Co  ynnham  Greene.  President  Krtiger  got  it  into 
h  1  head  thaC  if   he  offered,  five  years'   franchise  he 

n  ghC  lie  able  to  secure  from  the  British  Government  a 
definite  repudiation  of  all  right  to  interfere  in  the 
Transvaal  by  virtue  of  the  suzerainty  ot  1881,  which 
they  believed  had  been  abandoned  in  1HS4,  but  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  revived  in  his  dispatch  of  Oc- 
tober, 1897.  There  were  other  conditions,  but  this  was 
the  vital  point  upon  which  they  Insisted.  President 
KrUger  then  maxle  a  definite  offer  that  in  exchange  for 
the  repudiation  of  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal  by  virtue  of  the  suKcrainty  of 
1881  he  would  concede  the  five  years'  franchise.  This 
offer  was  made  in  August,  in  the  confident  anticipa- 
tion that  it  would  be  gladly  accepted  and  that  the 
controversy  would  be  closed.  To  their  astonishment 
and  dismay  Che  offer  wos  rejected,  the  suzerainty 
was  reafllmied.  and  all  tliat  was  stJited  about  arbi- 
tration WHS  that  the  British  Government  was  willing 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

On  September  3  the  Boers,  finding  their 
The  Barprltt  offer  rejected,  fell  back  upon  the  old  pro- 
thi  lamb,  posal  of  our  government,  and  in  some- 
what involved  terms  assented  to  the  pro- 
posed commission  ot  inquiry  into  the  seven  years' 
franchise.  Thereupon  the  cabinet  decided  to  abandon 
their  old  ground  of  inquiry  by  mixed  commission  Into 
the  seven  years'  franchise,  declared  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  seven  years'  franchise  would  not  give 
immediate  and  sultstantial  reprcHentation  to  the  Uit- 
landers,  and  then  demanded  that  President  KrUger 
should  give  the  five  years'  franchise.  They  added  a 
new  demand  that  the  English  language  should  be  ad< 
niitted  equally  with  Dutch  in  the  discussions  ot  the 
Votksraad.  This  dispatch,  by  a  miracle  ot  self-decep- 
tion, was  declared  in  this  country  to  be  a  marvel  ot 
moderation  and  patience.  In  reality  it  simply  asked 
the  Boers  to  giv'e  the  five  years'  franchise  while  refusing 
to'grant  the  quid  j>ro  qu<i  which  the  Bders  required. 
As  the  quid  pro  quo  merely  consisted  of  a  request  that 
we  should  formally  agree  to  keep  onr  pledged  word, 
abandon  the  mendacious  pretension  that  the  suzerainty 
ot  1881  was  sCill  in  existence,  and  refer  disputes  to 
arbitration,  it  is  diOtcnlt  to  see,  excepting  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wolf,  where  the  moderation  comes  in. 
On  September  lit  the  Boers  replied,  expressing  their 
surprise  that  a  new  proposal  should  have  been  spmng 
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upon  tbem  after  they  hod  accepted  the  orfginal  propo- 
sitloQ  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  refer  the  sevea  yeani' 
franchise  to  a  mixed  commisHiou  of  iaquiry.  Tbey  ftleo 
remarked  souiewhat  dryly  that,  "it  is  not  clear  on  what 
groundH  her  majesty's  (fovemnient,  aft*r  having  re- 
cently, by  nieauH  ol  its  iiivitaticm,  intiniated  that  it 
could  not  declare  without  an  inquiry  whether  the  fran- 
chise law  would'  aflord  immediate  and  aubstantial 
representation,  Is  to-diiy,  without  having  uiaile  any 
inquiry,  in  a  position  to  dectart  tbut  the  measure  thiiN 
mentioned  is  iUHUfllcient  tor  the  object  couteniplated." 
They  therefore  renewed  their  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed mixed  coinmiHHion,  and  while  repudiating  any 
promise  to  allow  En);liah  ti>  be  used  in  the  Volksraad, 
exprHKsed  an  earnest  hope  Ihat  the  (foveriimeiit  would 
refrain  from  Kpriiitciti)!;  fresh  demands  ui>ou  them,  and 
would  declare  itself  satisHeil  tu  aliiile  by  its  own  pro- 
poNal  for  ft  joint  commission,  which  Mr.  Chanibcrlain 
had  proposed  and  which  they  had  accepted.  This  dis- 
patoh  was  the  pitiful  bleat  of  the  lamb,  and  quite  as 
nnansweralile  in  its  vray  an  tlie  famous  rejoinder  ot  its 
prototy|)e  in  ^sop's  table,  Alas!  the  wolf  answered 
after  its  kind. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  here  that  in  press- 
^^Mfrum  ing  for  the  adoption  of  the  itilxed  com- 
Con/wenM-  misMlon  of  inquiry  into  tlie  question  as  to 
tlie  extent  of  the  enfranchisement  secured 
by  the  new  Transvaal  law,  the  Boers  were  not  only 
accepting  the  proposal  which  the  English  Government 
itself  had  made,  but  they  were  placing  themselves  in  a 
line  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  wliole  civilized 
world.  At  the  conference  at  The  Hague  such  disput;eH 
tui  those  between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  which 
turn  on  a  question  of  fact,  were  lengthily  discussed  and 
carefully  provided  for  in  Article  S  of  the  convention 
of  arbitration.  Lord  Pauncetote.  on  liehalf  of  her 
majedty's  goveniment,  took  a  leading  and  honorable 
part  in  elaloratiug  this  article,  which  provides  that 
when  disputes  arise  between  states  which  threaten  to 
Involve  war,  an  international  commission  of  investiga- 
tion sitould  be  issued  for  the  purpose  ot  clearing  up  the 
facts  by  a  careful  and  conwientlouH  examination  such 
as  would  throw  light  upon  all  that  wax  obscure  in  the 
controversy.  The  Boers  had  therefore  behind  them 
not  only  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  pr<)posHl,  but  the 
uoanimouBCOUDHelof  alt  the  powers  represented  at  The 
Hague,  from  which  assembly  they  themselves  had  been 
excluded,  Nevertlieless,  instead  of  acce[>tiiig  their  pro- 
posal, our  ministers— whose  monumental  patience  is  so 
extolled  by  their  Pharisaic  acolytes — diil  exactly  what 
they  would  not  have  doge  if  they  had  wished  for  peace, 
and  took  the  step  which  every  one  predicted  they  would 
take  who  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  having  worked 
for  war  would  not  be  balked  of  his  prey. 

On  the  continent  opinion  is  absolutely 
Seil/dTr'"  U'lfluimous.  Foreigners,  whatever  their 
/nm  Franca,  sympathiea,  are  all  convinced  that  the 
world  is  now  witnessing  a  carefully  engi- 
neered act  of  international  piracy  to  which  the  part 
played  by  England  at  The  Hague  was  a  cunningly  de- 
TlBod  prelude.  Of  all  the  delegates  at  The  Hague,  no 
foreigner  is  better  acquainted  with  England  than  M. 
lyEetonmelles.  He  was  for  years  virtually  French' 
ambassador  at  London.  At  The  Hague  be  was  the 
constantallyot  LordPauncefote,  and  thefamoaHclaaae 
aboutdutyln  the  arbitration  convention  was  his  haudi- 


I  shall  only  say  one  word  about  Eui^lani:!,  to  call  to 
mind  that  it  is  to  her  eminent  <ltfli"t;nt*,  Lord  PausM- 
fote,  that  Is  due  the  great  honur  of  liavlii^  b««ii  the 
first  to  produce  a  project  (or  an  internationfll  trllmaal 
of  arbitration.  This  bonor  may  lieccme  an  iitialt«'rBb)* 
faithful  to  tlH 


■"v?S 


id  brilliant  glory  if  Kngland  lei 
initiative  which  she  has  taken, 
standing  has  juBt  broken  out  between  heranri  the  I'fnS 
state  of  the  Transvaal.  This  is  thy  crucial  t*nt  I  TVm 
is  tlie  opportunity  for  an  activnstrengtheninii  the  dec- 
larations of  the  government.  .  .  .  Will  England.  """ 
three  mouths,  take  two  coptradlctory  initiatives  f 
she  resort  to  the  machinery  of  The  Hagne  to  dM 
war  at  Pretoria  ?  No— tliat  seems  impoHHlble.  She 
not  coniiemu  herself.  She  will  not  with  her  own  t 
tear  up  the  jieace-making  ilociunent  which  bT^ 
hanlly  drawn  up ;  she  will  not  make  the  world  n 
with  the  noise  o^  liattle  on  the  morrow  of  the  d 
she  held  uji  before  its  eyes  tbe  sh  iiiiug  sign,  a 
pected,  of  justice  aud  peace-making. 

But  what  meantime  were  th 
Thi  Statu)     miuisters  doing  ?    They  launched  ■ 
the  Transuaal.   dispatch  to  tlie  Boers  in  which    th*j 

newed   their  demand  for  the 
franchise,  and  instead  of  aliandoiiing  the  p 
claim  to  interfere  on  the  ground 
1681,  offered  the  Doefs  a  guarantee  against   i 
attack  which  they  did  not  ask  for.  and  tbe  vi 
which,  coming    from  the    hero  of  tlie  South   , 
committee,    could  liardly  be  regiirck'd    (ls  worth  ^_ 
paper  it  was  written  on.    The  offer,  unaakcd  tm,  i 
protection  seemed   to  foreign  observers  to  be  an 
sidious  method  of  asserting  a  protectorate  which  bk 
nature  of  things  would  entail  much  more  ooutcol  o 
tlieir  foreign  policy  tban   we  have  at  prca^nt. 
Transvaal,  although  technically  n 
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antioaal  ntat^,  innsmnch  as  it  cannot  make  treaties 
without  submitting  tliwii  W  our-veto,  Is  nevertheless 
■uiveretgn  and  liiteriiHtioniit  to  this  extent,  that  It  can 
ninke  war  if  it  pleaaes,  and  carry  out  any  kind  of 
foreign  policy  so  Ipng  as  it  does  not  embody  its  decision 
Dot  to  do  BO  in  a  treaty  with  any  forein"  power.  But 
if  once  the  TruDNvaal  accepted  our  undertaking  to  pro- 
tect it  from  foreign  attMk,  it  would  give  us  In  a  very 
practicHl  fashion  a  right  to  control  its  conduct,  other- 
wise the  Transvaal  rainht  land  us  in  a  war  at  any  time 
by  any  act  of  nia<l  folly  or  reckless  ambition.  As  if  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  ministers  had  no  intention  of 
honestly  recognising  the  independence  of  the  little 
repiLblic,  Mr.  Chamberlain  contrived  to  insert  iu  the 
dis|iHtch  a  sinister  reference  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Tranavaat  underihe'iconventlons"a  nneof  the  plural 
nnnil)er  which  tlie.Boers  at  once  interpreted  as  a  de- 
cisive  rejection  of  their  plea  for  the  abanilnnment  of  the 
suzerainty  of  1881^  Thus  refusing  what  they  asked  for, 
and  offering  them  the  (iitai  gift  of  protectorate  instead, 
we  reiterated  our  demands  for  the  concesHion  of  the 
five  years'  franchise. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  Kaboth'tt  vineyard. 
of'%aVol7't   ^'^  offered  Naboth  a  price  which  he  did 
Vineyani.     not  want,  and  we  went  tor  Nalioth  when 
it  was  refused.    The  difference  between 
the  time  of  Naboth  an<l  our  own  is  that  neither  Jezebel 
nor  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  In  the  days  of  Ahab 
seem  to  have  considered  that  Ahab  had  acted  with  "ex- 
traordinary patience  and   long-suffering  moderation." 
Ministers,  however,  have  had  no  end  of  admiring  eulo- 
gists in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  who  profess  them- 
selves to  be  lost  In  admiration  of  the  patience  which 
the  wolf  has  shown  In  not  gobbling  up  the  lamb  long 
ago.    If  it  were  not  so  grim  and  tragic  a  subject,  the 
comments  of  our  newspapers  upon  the  sublime  self- 
Jkontrol  and  moderation  of  our  govemmcDt  would  be 


enough  to  provoke  an  outburst  of 'Homeri daughter. 
There  has  been  nothing  quite  so  absurd  In  our  time, 
and  nothing  which  fills  all  continental  observers  with 
amazement  like  the  abysmal  depths  of  British  cant. 
Slaving  launched  this  "extremely  moderate"  int-erlm 
dispatch,  the  government  set  to  work  to  furbish  up 
their  man-slaying  machine,  and  the  press  resounded 
with  declarations  tl'i't  if  the  Boers  did  nut  at  once  ac- 
cept the  British  demapds,  aci  overwhelmiiig  force  of 
all  arms  would  be  hiirled  against  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State,  and  both  republics  would  l>e  blott^l  out  of 
existence.  To  thlsaccompanjment  our  "conciliatory" 
ministers  waited  tor  the  response  of  the  Boers. 

A  whole  army  corps,  it  was  said,  wai^  to 
Wong  (jg  dispatched  immeiliately  oh  receipt  of 
thi  Wat  Party.  »  negative  or  evasive  answer.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  of.  all  arms  in  South  Africa 
was  to  be  raised  to  60,000  or  70,000  men— a  conquer- 
ing army  which  was  to  crush  like  a  st«aiii-roiIer  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  li'ree  State,  the  Cape  Dutch, 
and  any  natives  who  might  be  tempted  to  break 
bounds.  Note  that  as  the  controversy  progressed  it 
ceased  to  be  ft  mere  quarrel  between  us  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Pretoria.  Napoleon  in  1870,  it  will  he  re- 
membered, att«mp(«d  to  confine  his  quarrel  with  ths 
Germans  exclusively  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  the 
ties  of  blood  asserted  themselves,  and  when  war  was 
declared  he  found  himself  faced  by  the  whole  Germanic 
race.  So  it  has  been  with  us  in  Africa.  We  began  by 
plckiug  a  quarrel  with  President  Kritger,  and  we  now 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
race  in  South  Africa,  The  Orange  Free  State  has 
thrown  in  its  tot  unreservedly  with  the  Transvaal, 
while  the  sympathies  of  the  Cape  Dutch  have  been 
mode  unmistakably  apparent  by  the  action  of  their 
representatives,  who  form  the  majority  iu  the  Cape  Par- 
liament.   This  contingency,  however,  has  been  provided 
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for,  KoA  current  minor  states  thnt  If  Mr.  Schrelner  and 
the  mlniateTB  of  the  Qaeen  at  the  Cape  should  offer 
Any  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Invasion,  an 
order  in  council  will  be  Higned  at  Balmoral  aummarity 
abolishing  responsible  government  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  beginning  of  strife  in  ax  the  letting  out  of  water, 
and  who  ehall  Hay  whither  this  quarrel  will  lead  ns  F 

The  Boers  were  in  no  hurry  to  reply  to  the 
Changlns  \ast  dispatch  of  the  British  Government. 
/mm*».        That  miHsive   concluded  with  the  threat 

that  1(  the  reply  was  unsatisfactory  to  ub 
we  would  once  mure  change  the  issue  and,  abandoning 
all  dlscuHBion  of  the  franchise  upon  which  we  bod 
hitherto  insisted,  would  proceed  to  (orniulal«  other  d»- 
mands  not  particularly  specified,  but  which  it  was 
clearly  understood  would  entail  direct  Interference  on 
our  part  in  the  internal  a&aJrs  of  the  Transvaal.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Boers  did  not  do  what  we  oHked 
them  to  do  we  would  at  once  proceed  to  do  what  wo 
had  promised  them  we  would  not  do.  This  was  only 
one  more  illustratiqji  of  the  continual  Hhlfting  of  the 
Issue  by  our  government.  The  ministerial  press,  how- 
ever, and  the  mlnlst«rial  eulogists  on  tbe  platform 
were  now  proclaiming  that  the  issue  was  to  be  changed 
once  more.  Instead  of  demaivUng  the  inquiry  into  the 
five  years'  franchise  which, had  already  been  offered 
them  if  we  would  abandon  the  suzerainty  of  1H81,  or  the 
detailed  aeriesof  reforms  wlilch  had  not  yet  been  formu- 
lated, all  those  que<<tlous  which  had  been  put  np  as 
Btalking-horses  to  conceal  the  real  (iue»tlon  Ht  Issue 
were  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  we  were'to  go  to  war 
with  the  TransvHal  solely  iipou  the  question  of  asserts 
ing  our  supremacy  or  paraniountcy  in  South  Africa. 

Considering  that  no  one  has  questioned 
FrlghUitil  this,  and  that  it  is  based,  in  the  nature 
tht  Lamb,     Of  things,  uppn  the  overwhelnii[ig  balance 

of  forces — ititlustrial.  financlHl.  and  numer- 
ical— in  South  Africa,  we  had  as  little  need  logo  to  war 
to  assert  it  as  the  wolf'diQto  eat  the  lamb  merely  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  had  stronger  teetli.  Of  all  the 
disreputable,  contemptible,  and  disc  red  itjible  proceed- 
ings by  which  a  nation  ha»  ever  ))eenjockfyed  into  war, 
this  fighting  for  the  .paramountcy  is  about  the  worst. 
The  wolf  in  the  fableat  least  shranlc  frotu  the  effrontery 
of  pretending  to  be  frightened  of  the  lamb ;  but  here 
we  hud  persons  presumably  sane  proclaiming  that  we 


were  face  to  face  with  a  deadly  plot  on  the  part  of  M 
Dutch  in  South  Africa  to  destroy  our  anthorlty,  ■ 
establish  a  great  Dutch  republic  on  the  rulna  11 
British  empire  In  South  Africa.  Of  course,  whea  p 
sous  have  worked  themselves  into  this  state  of  fhi 
Argument  is  wasl«d.  NatiouH,  like  indlvidiutla,  a 
siotially  go  mad  ;  but,  nias  I  as  yet  for  nations  no  A 
waistcoat  has  been  provided,  otherwise  it  ironld  I 
been  better  for  Britain  in  this  crisis. 

Since  the  Engliali  will  now  surely  1 
^tf'iMtntam.  '1"^''  ^^^  TraflBvaal  and  alao  the  Or 

Free  State — which,  as  an  ally, 
thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  other  republic — itj 
bo  liopeii  that  the  inevitable  outcome  may  ' 
greatly  delayed.  The  more  quickly  the 
vaal  can  be  brought  to  aubmisaioa,  the  less 
cent  blood  will  be  alie^,  and  the  less  the  ' 
at  lai'ge  will  be  disturbed  by  this  hideous 
against  women  and  children  and  the  bapr 
thousands  of  homes — a  crime  of  which  £fa«  1 
cul  leaders  on  both  aides  are  guilty. 
Boera,  the  South  African  descendanla 
original  Dutch  emigrants,  had  been  pr  _ 
likf!  tlie  descendanla  of  tbe  English  coloiiJ«f|_ 
North  America,  they  might  liave  kept  control  ot 
tliQ  devolopinHnt  of  their  country,  and  brought 
about  a  grtjat  independent  Soutli  African  repab- 
lic  o.Tteniliiig  froin  Cape  Town  tar  to  the  north- 
ward and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Bat 
they  have  not  proved  equal  to  the  opportunity 
and  the  English  have  long  since  made  them- 
selves— not  in  words  alone,  but  in  fact— the 
parainouiit  power  in  that  part  of  the  African 
conti:ient.  (.'ape  Colony,  although  under  British 
sovereignty,  is  a  free  and  self-governing  repnb- 
lic,  in  a  far  moi-e  satisfactory  sense  than  is  Uie 
Transvaal  under  tlie  rule  of  Paul  Kriiger,  who 
hna  held  the  mastery  now  for  abnoat  twenty 
years,  and  who,  if  not  quite  as  absolute 
ciiar,  is  about  as  [lotont  iii  affair 
When  in  the  early  future  the  Transvaal 
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ted  to  the  British  empire,  there  will  prob- 
conie  about  almost  at  once  a  more  modern 
complete  government  based  on  the  will  of 
najority  than  has  ever  been  there  before. 
,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  majority  of  the 
nt,  rather  than  of  the  original,  inhabitants  ; 
that  will  mean  a  transfer  of  predominant 
irity  from  the  Dutch -speaking  to  the  Eng- 
;peaking  race. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  two  races  enjoy 
ttfflu*  equal  rights,  and  the  system  that  pre- 
vails there  will  have  to  be  extended 
e  Transvaal,  not  alone  because  certain  per- 
wish  to  have  it  so,  but  because  the  move- 
of  population  that  began  with  the  develop- 
■  of  the  rcost  lucrative  gold  mines  in  the 
i  must  inevitably  bring  such  a  resuU  to 
Of  the  three  railroad  lines  that  reach 
nnesburg,  which  is  the  center  of  the  gold- 
Qg  region,  two  come  in  from  English  terri- 
— namely,  one  from  Cape  Colony  and  one 
Natal.  The  third,  runs  from  Louren^o 
|ue3  on  Delagoa  Bay,  wliich  belongs  to  Por- 
.,  but  which  England  will  sooner  or  later 
if  indeed  the  purchase  or  lease  has  not 
dy  been  arranged  for.  As  we  remarked  last 
;h,  the  tendencies  are  such  that  there  is  not 
1  more  chance  for  a  permanently  independ- 
)utch  republic  in  the  Transvaal  than  for  a 
lanently  independent  Choctaw  nation  in  our 
in  Territory.  The  paradox  of  the  situation 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  are  waging  a 
lalously  unjust  war  to  bring  about  a  result 


that  is  in  the  line  of  manifest  destiny,  and  that 
would  probably  assure  the  largest  measure  of 
practical  benefits  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
directly  concerned.  But  war  is  too  severe  a 
penalty  for  slowness  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  the  British  empire.  Boys  who 
play  truant  from  a  good  school  are  blameworthy  ; 
but  it  would  be  an  extreme  measure  to  visit 
capital  puDishment  upon  them. 

_.   _ ,  ,    In  so  far  as  the  Boers  had  a  pood 

Tht Fatal  .      .     ..        f.,         ,       ,    -    , 

mjtake of tht CBMse  as  agamst  Mr.  Chamberlains 
*""■  peculiar  style  of  diplomacy — and  cer- 
tainly their  cause  in  law  was  a  sound  one — their 
only  really  valuable  friends  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  With- 
out the  help  of  these  friends  their  cause  was 
virtually  doomed.  It  ought  to  have  been  plain 
enough,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  shown 
some  deference  to  the  judgment  and  wishes  of 
these  friends.  Distinguished  men  of  great  legal 
and  oratorical  ability  like  Sir  "William  Harcoiirt, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  and  many  others  were  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  Boers,  as  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  so  effectively  that  a  great  body  of 
English  public  opinion  was  forming  in  opposition 
to  the  mad  and  wicked  jingoism  that  was  push- 
ing the  military  preparations.  Kruger's  best 
hope  lay  in  suspending  his  own  efforts  at  mili- 
tary preparation  and  appealing  to  the  good  faith 
and  right  feeling  of  the  plain  people  of  England, 
"Whatever  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  wanted, 
and  whatever  the  stock-jobbers  and  so-called 
"  empire- builders"  may  have  had  on  their  pro- 
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gramme,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  Bnglisli  peoplu  as 
a  whole  bad  no  desiro  whntever  to  make  war 
upon  the  Boers  ;  and  on  this  fact  the  Boers  ahoiiid 
have  placed  tlieir  cliieE  reliaiicp.  Because  tlio 
British  war  party  had  placed  itself  in  tlui  wrong 
by  its  indecent  bluster  and  its  show  of  prepara- 
tions to  coerce  the  Transvaal,  thfre  was  the 
greater  reason  why  the  Boere  shouM  not  have 
made  a  like  niislake  and  weaknimd  tlie  moral 
strength  of  their  position  by  employing  renegade 
European  military  adventurera  and  preparing 
on  their  part  for  a  war  of  dynamite  ami  devasta- 
tion. So  long  as  it  was  the  British  war  party 
that  was  making  the  loudest  apjieal  to  the  princi- 
ple of  violence  and  brute  force,  the  peace  party 
in  England  could  be  useful  to  the  Transvaal. 

But  just  as  soon  as  the  Transvaal  had 
*  (*.  "'  taken  the  field  to  fight  and  liad  issued 
OaeCni-iK,.  ^  belligerent  ultimatum  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  snr^  to  i-eject,  the  moment 
had  come  when  the  English  Libei-ai  leaders  could 
not  serve  tlio  cause  of  the  Transvaal  without 
seeming  to  abandon  their  own  country  in  war- 
time. Tims  while  in  a  certain  theoretical  sense 
the  Boei-s'  ultimatum  was  justifiable,  it  was 
wholly  wrong  upon  every  practical  and  moral 
ground.  It  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
only  friends  whose  aid  could  avail  anything.  It 
made  certain  a  war  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
precipitated  and  that  might  possibly  have  been 
averted,  even  without  much  diplomatic  humilia- 
tion.     The  Transvaal  ought  to  have  awaited  the 


meeting  of  Parliament.  This  remark,  of  c 
is  based  upon  the  possibility  that  the  ~  ^ 
Liberals  might  have  been  able,  to  exert  inflaene 
enough  to  save  for  the  Transvaal  all  the  substu 
tial  rights  that  belonged  to  that  republic  unde 
the  tivaty  of  1884,  provided  the  Boers  on  thei 
part  should  lie  disposed  to  give  the  inhabitenta 
reasonably  modern,  lilMTal,  and  just  sort  of  goi 
ernment.  {.'onsidered  on  their  face,  we  mnt 
remember  that  the  proposals  presented  by  Si 
Alfrcil  Miluer  to  President  Kriiger  on  behalf  o 
the  British  were  in  many  resi>ect8  not  uoreaaoi 
able.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  in  the  direc 
lion  of  more  lilieral  and  equal  laws  and  inatitn 
tions.  But  nobo.dy  believes  that  England  wool 
have  bothered  herself  a5)out  internal  refomu  i 
the  Transvaal  if  gold  !ia<l  not  been  disooTem 
there  and  if  these  reforms  had  not  seemed,  to  opo: 
the  door  for  English  control  of  the  situation. 

u  law  betwen 


The  essential  rt 
B?inoTmai  the  Transvaal  and  the  British 
Settlemeiit.  ]jf^y^  l^.^\  {^  ^  discussion  that  remind 
one  in  some  respects  of  the  old  debate  in  tJii 
country  as  to  the  relation  of  the  residual  SOTME 
eignty  of  the  Stales  to  the  delegated  sovereianfi 
of  the  ITnton.  and  as  to  the  right  of  a  Stat*  t 
withdraw  and  play  an  independent  r6le.  Qg 
when  that  <{ucstion  and  others  with  it  brong^ 
on  the  Civil  War,  it  was  clear  enough  that  than 
could  be  no  future  field  for  debate.  The  m 
would  settle  matters  once  for  all.  Similarlj.  | 
ia  to  be  observed,  there  can  be  no  future  diaoOli 
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sions  as  to  tlie  suzerainty  of  tlie  British  empire 
over  the  South  African  republic.  As  a  result 
of  tiie  war,  that  republic  will  either  acliieve  com- 
plete and  undisputed  independence  or  else  it  will 
become  fully  subject  to  the  imperial  authority. 
Ours  is  not  a  favorable  era  for  the  creation 
of  small  independent  sovereignties.  Kather,  it 
tends  toward  the  building  up  of  empires  and 
ledt'rations.  There  can,  therefore,  be  only  one 
probable  outcome  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  too  late  to  undo  the  offensive  and  discredit- 
able diplomacy  by  means  of  which  England 
fastened  a  quarrel  upon  the  Boors  and  provoked 
tlie  war.  There  is  only  one  effective  atonement 
possible,  and  that  lies  not  in  wavering  or  retreat, 
now  tliat  the  issue  has  been  joined,  but  in  press- 
in{?  forward  to  the  quickest  possible  conclusions. 
Kngland  should  spare  no  pains  or  cost  to  make 
ln'r  forces  in  South  Africa  overmastering  in 
nunilKirs  and  equipment.  She  should  use  every 
device  of  strategy  to  gain  her  military  ends  with 
the  least  possible  bloodshed.  She  should  then 
biive  the  magnanimity  to  appreciate  the  courage 
"f  the  Boers  in  being  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  tor  a  cause  that  they  liad  previously  upheld 
in  diplomatic  arguments.  Amnesty  should  be  of 
the  iriost  generous  nature,  and  the  British  con- 
trol of  the  Transvaal  should  bo  e.torcised  with 
(he  most  scrupulous  regard  not  only  for  the  rights, 
but  for  the  natural  prejudices  and  susce]>tibiiitie9 
of  the  old-fashioned  burghei-s.  The  younger 
generation  will  be  in  due  time  assimilated.     Let 


the  British  historian  or  siat^sman  of  the  future 
at  least  be  able  to  point  to  good  results  of  British 
sovereignty  in  partial  mitigation  of  the  aggress- 
iveness of  the  method  by  which  that  sovereign- 
ty was  acquired, 

J..  The  war  news  from  the  Transvaal  in 

Miiiiarg  the  Opening  days  of  the  conflict  was 
MouBmenia.  j^eager  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  strict  censorship  was  exercised  on 
both  sides.  The  Boers  promptly  moved  into 
Cape  Colony  and  the  British  territory  of  Natal. 
where  they  cut  telegraph  lines,. bioke  railroad 
connections,  occupied  frontier  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  pressed  on  to  contest  with  the  British 
garrisons  a  few  points  wh«re  it  was  considered 
worth  while  for  the  British  to  hold  their  ground 
pending  the  beginning  of  the  larger  campaign 
that  must  follow  the  arrival  of  the  great  body  of 
British  troops  now  on  the  way  to  Africa.  The 
Boers  took  the  field  in  two  main  forces,  one  ted 
by  their  veteran  commandur  General  Joubert, 
who  invaded  Xatal  with  the  innnediate  object  of 
gaining  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Glencoe  and 
Dundee  and  then  at  llieir  main  garrison  of  Lady- 
smith,  while  the  other  division  operated  along 
the  railroad  to  the  westward,  aiming  to  capture 
the  garrison  under  Colonel  Haden-Powel!  at 
Mafeking,  and  to  concentrate  the  largest  possible 
force  against  the  diamond-mining  town  of  Kim- 
berley,  where  the  British  had  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  permanent  resistance,  and  where  Mr. 
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Cecil  Rhodea  himself  was  on 
liand  as  the  leading  British 
citizen  of  South  Africa.  The 
British  forces  in  Natal  were 
under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sir  George  Stewart  White, 
and  those  at  Kimberley, 
about  3,000  strong,  were 
under  the  command  of 
their  respective  regimental 
officers.  The  scanty  reports 
of  preliminary  engagements 
indicated  relative  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Boera  to  make 
good  use  of  artillery.  They 
seemed  to  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  compared  with  their 
own  records  in  previous 
wars,  through  the  attempt 
to  make  war  in  the  modem 
European  fashion. 

These  indications 
:,%".;".   wer.  .trongly 

confirmed  by  the 
news  of  an  important  battle 
near  the  British- camp  at 
Gleocoe  on  the  morning  of 
October  20.  The  Boers  un- 
der General  Joubert  himself, 
with  a  force  estimated  at 
about  6,000,  had  moved  rap- 
idly in  the  night  and  taken 
possession  of  high  ground, 
from  which  they  opened  with 
artillery  fire  at  about  day- 
break. The  English  artillery 
answered  with  such,  precision 
and  effect  that  the  Boerguna 
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were  quickly  silenced.  Then  the  English,  under 
cover  of  tremendous  artillery  fire,  charged  rap- 
idly up  the  hill,  a  Dublin  regiment  in  advance. 
The  Boers  were  soon  compelle'djo  retreat  and 
found  themselves  between  two  fires.  The  Brit- 
ish losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  reported 
at  about  200,  with  Boer  losses  from  three  to 
four  times  as  large. 

^^  As  mounted  infantry,  using  eemi- 
Botr  guerrilla  methods  and  avoiding  set 
actions  in  the  open,  the  Boers  were 
formidable  opponents  in  years  gone  by  ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  reliance  they  are  now  placing  upon 
their  accumulation  of  modern  machine  guns  and 
other  munitions  recently  bought  in  Europe  will 
prove  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  From  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  only  chance  for  the  Boers 
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was  to  win  brilliant  successes  id  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  war,  in  order  to  raise  the  Iiopes  of  the 
Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  ami.  to  induce  many  of 
them  to  take  part  in  tlie  cause  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. President  Steyii,  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
of  course  lost  no  time  in  calling  out  tlie  burghers 
and  making  common  cause  with  tlie  people  of 
the  Transvaal  ;  but  Prime  Minister  Schreiner. 
of  Capo  ('olony.  enjoined  tile  Dutch  subjects  of 
the  Queen  in  ihe  most  solemn  way  to  l)e  true  to 
their  allegiance  and  to  do  nothing,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  help  the  Transvaal.  The  Dutch  in 
Ck[i&  (..'olony  are  about  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  in  the  two  republics.  Their  ultimate  aid, 
therefore,  is  vital  to'  President  Kriiger's  cause. 
The  outlook  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war  was 
not  favorable  to  the  view  that  these  Dutch  sub- 
jpcts  of  the  Queen  would  violate  tlieir  obligations 
uf  allegiance. 

_  .  The  sentiment  of  continental  Europe 
ob"™  toward  England,  iu  view  of  the  Houth 
"""'■  African  rupture,  is  far  from  approval. 
The  growth  of  English  influence  and  power  in 
the  African  continent  has  not  pleased  t!ie  nations 
which  have  colonial  empires  of  their  own.  Hut 
the  criticisms  of  the  press  are  one  thing  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  continontiil  governments  are 
another.  The  Transvaal  has  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  obtain  some  sort  of  official  encourage- 
ment from  continental  governments,  and  the 
effort  lias  not  succeeded.  England  must  expect, 
however,  that  her  rivals,  while  abstaining  from 


conduct  that  would  give  ground  for  offense,  wOI 
not  fail  to  tnake  any  indirect  use  they  can  of 
England's  preoccupation  for-  gaining  some  sli^t 


FRU  VtAVM. 


advantage  elsewhere, 
less  regard  the 


(Where  tbe  Boers  entered  NatftL) 


hus  Russia  will  doubt- 
e  as  a  favorable  one  for  push- 
ing to  the  utmost  her  great 
enterprises  in  Asia,  and  for 
acquiring  some  new  measara 
of  influence  at  one  point  or 
another  ujion  her  lonjc  and 
advancing  Asiatic  frontier. 

In  Knglish     argae 

'""'        tlijit  llieir  claim  to 
predominance  in  South  Afri- 
ca is  juBlilied  by  the  resulto' 
that  accrue  to  civilization,  tlw 
Russians  mar,   with  a  won.    - 
derful  array  of  facts  to  sot- 
tain    the    argument,    declare  ^ 
that  their  advance  in  Asia  is;- 
also  juslified  by   what  thw-. 
achieve.      It  is  nothing  leW*4_ 
than  amazing  to  cnntemplato^l 
the  manner  in  which  Hussi^f 
has  brought  order  into  Turlce*^ 
Btan  and  those  forbidden  ro>  i 
gions  where,  a  few  years  & 
tribal  wai-fare  was  incessant^ 
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Agriculture  now  flounshea  there,  towns  are  grow- 
ing apace,  and  lite  is  worth  livipg.  The  Rus- 
sians are  ailvancing  their  central  Asiatic  railroad 
and  gaining  an  ever-increaaing  influence  in  Af- 
ghanistan. The  English  would  do  well  to  wel- 
come ratlier  than  discourage  the  Russian  advance 
in  that  direction,  and  plan  for  railroad  connec- 
tions. T!iu3  tiie  British  railroad  system  in  In- 
dia, by  the  construction  of  a  comparatively  sliort 
line,  could  be  joined  to  the  Russian  trans- Caspian 
road,  atul  the  trip  from  London  to  India  could 
be  shortened  by  many  days.  The  idea  that  Rus- 
sia would  like  to  find  occasion,  while  England  is 
engaged  in  the  Transvaal,  to  make  war  upon  the 
British  empire,  is  altogether  chimerical.  There 
is  no  question  at  issue  between  these  two  great 
empires  that  shows  any  present  sign  of  becoming 
acute  or  that  cuuld  lend  any  excuse  for  war. 

Siberian  "^^^  Russians,  moreover,  are  engaged 
Keaoii'cea  anil  in  great  Undertakings  of  interior  de- 
Deueiapment.  yelopment  and  improvement  that  will 
employ  all  their  energies  for  years  to  come.  It 
took  tbe  world  a  long  time  to  realize  how  vast 
were  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  world  has  not  even  yet  begun  to  appreciate 
how  vast  are  the  resources,  both  agricultural  and 
mmeral,  of  Russia's  great  undeveloped  territory 
of  Siberia.  Siberia  is  no  more  a  desert  than  the 
American  Northwest  ;  and  while  a  portion  of  it 
extends  into  the  regions  of  the  frozen  north,  a 
far  larger  portion  has  a  climate  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  to  the  support  of  a  great  farming 
population.  Coal,  iron,  and  gold,  not  to  mention 
otlier  subterranean  wealth,  exist  in  Siberia  in  im- 
mense deposits.  The  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  is 
abovit  "2,000,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  the 
United  Slates,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  new 
colonies,  is  in  round  figures  3,000,000  square 
miles.  Siberia,  as  distinguished  from  Russia  in 
Europe,  baa  an  area  of  about  5,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  present  population  of  about  4,000,- 
000.  One  of  the  greatest  movements  of  the 
past  year,  though  not  commonly  noted,  has 
been  that  of  almost  500,000  emigrants,  mainly 
from  Russia  in  Europe  into  the  parts  of  Siberia 
that  the  Russian  Uovernment  is  now  offering  m 
duceraents  to  develop  Theie  has  sot  m  a  tide 
of  migration  that  is  likely  to  Ijecome  greater  be 
fore  it  grows  less  and  that  reminds  one  of  the 
development  of  our  Western  btates  and  Tim 
torios  by  colonization  from  the  East  m  thctwen 
ty  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
With  the  great  wheat  fields  of  Siberia  opened  up 
and  with  the  Russian  railroad  system  developed 
there  will  be  an  end  of  those  painful  famines 


which  hitherto  have  from  time  to  time  visited 
various  portions  of  Russia  io  Europe. 

,    ,    J      It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  things 

tnglana       ,  ,  ,     .  .  ,       T 

and  have  happened  in  recent  weeks  to 
America.  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  strong  is  the  growth  of 
good  understanding  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  genei'a!  American  feeling  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  avoided  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal is  not  expressed  in  a  hostile  spirit.  The 
English  delegates  to  the  recent  international 
Congregational  council  at  Boston  brought  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  as  hearty  as  the  welcome 
that  they  found  prepared  for  them.  The  Pan- 
Presbyterian  council  at  Washington  offered  a, 
similar  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  fraternal 
greetings  between  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
There  is  no  danger  that  any  one  will  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  these  international  chureh  rela- 
tionships— EpiscojMilian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist, 
as  well  as  Presbyterian  and  Congregational — in 
making  public  opinion  in  one  half  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  comprehensible  in  the  other 
half.  Literature  also,  like  religion,  furnishes  a 
common  bond  ;  and  if  America  reads  Kipling, 
so  does  England  read  Mark  Twain.  The  com- 
mon love  ot  athletics  and  manly  sports  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  promotion  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  respect,  and  thus  the  great  series 
of  yacht  races  for  the  America's  cup  must  ba 
deemed  an  international  matter  ot  moment  by 
reason  of  its  indirect  influence.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  by  Ins  tact  and  good  temper,  made  him-  . 
self  ao  popular,  not  merely  among  yachting  men 
at  New  York,  but  also  in  every  hatnlet  on  the 
prairies,  that  his  failure  to  win  the  cup  was  al- 
most as  keenly  regretted  throughout  the  United. 


etttnliuter  Budget  (London) 


CopJtigliMSw  J. 


States  aa  it  could  liave  been  in  Englsmi.  This 
gniwtli  all  along  tlie  line  of  ^ood  unik'rstAnding 
betweyn  tlie  people  of  tiie  United  States  and 
those  of  (iroat  Britain  means  no  narrowing  of 
sympatliy  toward  men  who  speak  otlier  languiiges. 
(In  the  contrary,  it  must  help  to  bring  about 
that  world-wide  lifting  of  the  fog  of  mere  ti'ibal 
or  national  prejudice  that  lias  1x>en  so  great  an 
enemy  to  tlie  progress  of  civilization. 


Admiml  Dewey's  recepti 
Typt  of      without  parallel 


1  has  been 
II  the 
nimity  of  its  enthusiasm  and  good- 
will. There  never  was  a  time  at  any  moment  in 
the  career  of  George  Washington  himself  when 
tile  element  of  partisan  or  personal  opposition 
wan  not  in  evidence  to  a  considerable  extent.  Hut 
Admiral  Dewey  has  had  no  detractors  whatso- 
ever. It  should  be  observed,  furtlienriore,  that 
the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  admiral  is  ahiiost 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  spasms  of  ardor  that 
the  French  people  have  exhibited  now  and  tluan 
for  what  they  call  the  "man  on  horseback." 
The  most  striking  quality  of  this  French  yearn- 
ing for  a  liero  and  a  leader  has  always  been  that 


of  helplessness,  as  if  the  nation  were  made  up  of 
sheep  witliout  a  shepherd,  bleating  for  a  deliveiw 
from  the  wolves.  The  hearty  welcome  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  on  the  conti'ary,  has  not  in  anj 
manner  parlaki'n  of  a  disposition  to  make  i 
possible  liero  out  of  a  straiglitforward  r^pre- 
Mi;ntative  ofliccr  oi  the  Ami'rican  navy.  Ha« 
is  a  man  to  whom  there  came  an  opportoai- 
ty  to  do  an  epoch-making  piece  of  work  in  the 
line  of  his  profession.  lie  did  it  thoroughly  uid 
well.  The  I'Vench  way  of  e.talting  a  hero  al- 
ways makes  virtual  confession  that  apart   : 

this  dvlivi'rer  tliei-e  is  no  other  help  in  siffhL 
The  American  people  in  honoring  Dewey  have, 
on  the  other  Iiand,  honored  the  entire  navy. 
Furtlu'r  thim  that,  they  liave  managed  to  r*-  ' 
that  they  were  aj.so  congratulating  them 
upon  being  nl>le  to  furnish  as  large  a  supply  l 
the  raw  material  as  may  ever  be  needed  for  a  **■ 
ing  such  lieroes  as  Geoigf?  Dewey.  It  hai 
ply  happened  tiiat  the  Manila  victory  was  acbi< 
under  circumstances  where,  if  the  admiral  \ 
not  possessed  in  a  very  full  measure  tlie  qualities 


a  brave  t 


,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 


•capable 
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The  great  naval  victory  of  Santiago 

Compared    redounded  less  completely  to  the  credit 

with  Manila,  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  individual.     The  situation 

there  began  with  a  protracted  blockade.  It  was 
not  so  distant  from  Washington,  and  it  was 
amply  and  maturely  considered  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  naval  board 
of  strategy  with  Mahan  and  other  experts,  as 
well  as  by  Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley,  the 
captains  of  the  ships,  and  the  accomplished  and 
eflBcient  complements  of  staff  officers.  It  was  a 
triumph  for  all  these,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
men  not  immediately  on  the  scene,  like  ex -Sec- 
retary Herbert,  who  had  in  their  time  built  up 
the  navy  and  helped  to-  give  it  the  efficiency 
which  was  exhibited  when  the  opportunity  ar- 
rived. Of  all  men  who  participated  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  Admiral  Dewey  is  the  one  whose 
opportunity  to  achieve  personal  distinction  turned 
out  to  be  greatest,  and  he  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  wonderful 
dramatic  and  personal  success.  If  Dewey  had 
since  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  take 
special  credit  to  himself  or  to  pose  as  a  great 
man  or  a  hero,  the  feeling  of  the  public  toward 
him  would  have  been  visibly  changed.  Those 
very  arts  that  the  typical  French  ''man  on  horse- 
back "  practices  to  captivate  the  crowd  would 
make  an  American  general  or  admiral  the  sub- 
ject of  good-natured  jesting.  Admiral  Dewey 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  course  of  the 
day's  work  and  has  been  indulging  in  no  day 
dreams  since  then.  He  has  taken  what  has 
come  to  him  in  a  natural  and  manly  way  that  has 
immensely  pleased  the  country.  He  has  not 
shown  himself  eager  for  honors,  but  he  has  been 
free  from  the  affectation  of  waving  them  aside 
and  assuming  an  air  of  false  humility. 


Dewey 


His  receptions  at  New  York,  Wash- 
aTwork  ington,  Montpelier,  and  Boston  were 
Again.  wonderful  demonstrations  of  the  most 
agreeable  sort  of  popular  good- will,  and  there 
was  everything  in  these  demonstrations  to  cause 
the  discerning  onlooker  to  feel  an  added  respect 
for  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  plain 
American  people.  Admiral  Dewey  has  not  said 
very  much  as  yet,  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from 
what  he  has  said  that  he  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  Secretary  Root  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  present  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Washington  on  October 
2,  after  his  reception  at  New  York,  he  urged 
upon  the  President  the  advisability  of  immedi- 
ately sending  a  number  of  additional  vessels  to 
reeii force  the  squadron  now  in  Philippine  waters. 
His  advice  was  undoubtedly  good  and  was  im- 
mediately   accepted.      The   Philippine   situation 


has  been  too  c6mpletely  in  the  hands  of  the 
army.  Dewey's  presence  at  Washington  will 
result  in  a  larger  use  of  the  navy.  After  some 
days  of  rest  and  repose  in  his  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont, the  admiral  proceeded  to  Washington  to 
enter  upon  his  double  duty  of  giving  advice  in 
his  capacity  as  admiral  of  the  navy  and  of  aiding 
President  Schurman  and  others  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Philippine  commission.  It 
is  good  to  have  Dewey  at  work  again,  and  alto- 
gether reassuring. 

-     _   ^     From  what  both  men  have  said  there 

President  .  ...  i         -n        . 

Schurman'a  IS  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Presi- 
Addresa.  ^^^^  Schurman  and  Admiral  Dewey 
understand  one  another  and  will  act  in  harmony. 
The  spirit  in  which  President  Schurman  con- 
ceived  of  our  duties  in  the  Philippines  was  set 
forth  by  him  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  in  an 
address  to  the  members  of  Cornell  University  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  September  28. 
This  address  seems  to  us  to  have  very  exception- 
al public  importance,  because  it  foreshadows  at 
least  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  report  that  the 
Philippine  commission  will  make  in  the  near 
future.  By  authority  of  President  Schurman 
and  under  his  careful  revision  we  publish 
that  address  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  tlie 
Review.  Those  of  our  readers*who  are  inclined 
to  take  an  adverse  view  of  the  presence  and  policy 
of  the  American  Government  in  the  Philippines 
should  read  this  address  with  care,  and  endeavor 
at  least  to  find  some  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that  the  administration  has  of  its  own  accord 
sought  out  and  given  official  authority  to  such 
advisers  as  President  Schurman  in  this  address 
shows  himself  to  be. 

The  President's  ^^^^ident  McKinley  made  a  notable 
Northwestern     visitation  through  the  Northwest  last 
^***"''  month,  his  itinerary  taking  him  as 

far  as  the  Dakotas.  He  was  absent  from  Wash- 
ington some  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  he 
made  an  average  of  five  or  six  speeches  a  day 
and  was  heard  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  the  fact  that  State  campaigns 
were  in  progress,  notably  in  Ohio,  some  of  the 
newspapers  have  argued  that  the  tour  was  solely 
for  purposes  of  political  effect.  The  President  in 
fact,  however,  had-  long  ago  committed  himself 
to  more  or  less  positive  acceptances  of  invitations 
to  be  present  at  a  Galesburg,  111. ,  anniversary  of 
the  Lincoln -Douglas  debates,  to  visit  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  (with  the  return  of  a  Minnesota 
regiment  from  the  Philippines  as  a  factor  in  the 
fixing  of  the  date),  and,  what  was  most  pressing 
of  all,  to  be  the  guest  of  Chicago  at  a  great 
autumn  festival  in  which  several  special  occasions 
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(From  drawing  furnished  by  the  architect.  Henry  Ii 


were  to  be  merged,  siicli  as  tlio  celebration  of 
what  is  called  '  ■  (Miicago  Uay  "  on  ("Ictobi'r  !)  and 
the  laying  of  the  corner-sloiin  of  tlie  magnilicent 
new  federal  biiilUiiig  tlint  is  to  be  one  of  the  great 
architectural  nionmnents  of  the  nation.  Jlr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  journey  was  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
him  to  participate  in  the  celebrations  at  Gales- 
burg,  Chicago,  and  the  Twin  Cities,  ami  by 
pressing  invitation  the  tour  was  so  e.\teniled  as 
to  make  the  itinerary  embrace  many  other  local- 
ities. Several  members  of  tbe  Cabinet  wem  of 
the  party,  and  they  relieved  t!ie  President  of  a 
part  of  the  oratorical  duties  of  such  a  trip,  and 
carried  off  their  full  share  of  tlic  oratorical  laurels. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  Mr.  McKin- 
o/OratDri    ''^J''   ^''*'  '^   himseif  a    pleasing  and 

versatile  speaker,  has  in  his  Cabinet  a 
gala.\y  of  exceptionally  accomplished  orators. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  Uiiit«d  .Slates  more  apt 
and  eloquent  as  public  speakers  than  Mr.  Long, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  Mr.  Root,  the  S<'ci-o- 
tary  of  War,  Mr,  Charles  Emory  yiuith,  the 
Postmaster- General,  and  Mr,  Griggs,  the  Attor- 
ney-General. Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  is  a 
writer  who  has  made  his  mark  in  several  fields  of 
literature,  an<l  is  also  equal  to  occasions  that  call 
for  serious  adiiresst«  or  after-dinner  oratory. 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
convincing  and  impressive  speaker  of  long  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Gage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  are,  of  course,  business  men  accustomed 


to  affairs  ratlier  than  to  the  public  platform. 
Mr.  Gage,  however,  has  made  numerous  ad- 
dresses of  a  superior  character.  In  Mr.  Root  it 
is  evident  that  the  administration  has  received 
an  acquisition  of  rare  value.  He  can  act  as  v^ 
as  speak,  and  no  one  can  well  doubt  his  serious- 
ness and  his  perfect  sincerity.  He  made  a  vair 
notable  sjicech  at  Chicago  on  October  7  tbal 
gave  the  country  no  little  satisfaction.  It  wm 
the  apei.<cli  of  a  man  who  does  not  care  to  assntne 
unnecessary  responsibility,  Imt  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  squai-ely  the  responsibility  that  he- 
longs  to  his  position,  and  knows  his  own  mind. 
"While  Mr.  lixot  hohls  the  portfolio,  the  War 
Department  will  l>e  conducted  from  his  office  and 
not  from  that  of  either  one  or  another  of  th» 
subordinate  stall  bureaus  in  Washington. 

Hr.  Roofs  Mr.  Roofs  programme  is  as  clear  aa 
''a?"«r*  ''"*  'l")'-  '"  ^'"-'  f'*'*"-  pl»™.  he  lu«. 
Oitieagospeecii.  nn  misgivings  aliout  our  beinjj  in  the- 
Philippines.  In  iniernaiioiial  law,  the  rcgpoa^: 
bility  for  the  e.iercii'e  of  what  is  called  "  aover-' 
cignty"over  those  islands  now  belongs    to   our 


it  our 


r'eninient  and  to  no  other.  He  holds 
first  duty  to  all  interews  tosecin-e  in  those  islands 
submission  to  authority,  and  to  establisli  peace 
order,  and  the  reign  of  law.  Mr.  Root  pr.  ipnses- 
to  bring  this  about  in  the  shortest  pos,=  ilil,.  time 
by  the  use  of  a  military  force  eqnal  to  t]],-  task. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  lun  boeo 
prosecuting  the  Philippine  campaign  hiiiii-i-iQ  ^^ 
the  period  of  the  year  most  favorable  fci-  nmrch- 
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ing.  That  period  begins  at  about  this  time.  Our 
unfortunate  conflict  with  the  troops  of  Aguinaldo 
began  in  the  month  of  February.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  few  weeks  may  see  the  over- 
throw of  the  insurgent  movement.  One  reason, 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  more 
vessels  of  our  navy  to  Philippine  waters  is  to  aid 
the  land  campaign  by  a  better  patrol  of  the  coast- 
line for  the  sake  of  shutting  off  ammunition  and 
general  military  supplies  that  have  come  in  from 
the  Asiatic  mainland  and  other  East  Indian 
islands.  In  his  Chicago  speech  Mr.  Root  said 
that  17,000  of  our  volunteer  troops  have  now 
been  brought  back  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  that  a  fresh  army  of  27,000  men  had 
^>een  sent  there  and  were  on  the  ground,  while 
17,000  more  were  on  the  way  and  another  17,- 
000  were  in  camp  ready  to  start.  *'  By  Novem- 
ber 15,"  Mr.  Root  went  on  to  explain,  *'  49,000 
American  troops  will  answer  to  the  commands  of 
Generals  Otis,  Lawton,  and  MacArthur.  By  the 
end  of  the  followmg  month  65,000  will  be  there." 
Speaking  of  the  quality  of  these  troops,  Mr.  Root 
declared  that  they  were  picked  young  men  of 
exceptional  excellence,  and  illustrated  the  state- 
ment by  saying  that  in  the  month  of  July  we 
enlisted  2,900  men  for  the  regular  army,  and 
that  tliese  were  selected  from  over  14,000  appli- 
cants, over  11,000  having  been  rejected.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  11,000  were  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  for  presumably 
they  were  nearly  all  young  men  who  might  in  an 
emergency  have  been  enlisted  as  good  average 
material  out  of  which  to  make  soldiers.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  army  can  accomplish  its  work  more 
effectively  with  the  very  strongest  men,  it  has 
set  its  standard  high.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mer- 
ciful policy,  for  the  percentages  of  sickness  and 
death  from  fevers  and  the  hardships  incident  to 
active  army  life  in  the  tropics  will  be  much 
smaller  with  these  carefully  selected  men  than 
with  those  less  perfectly  fitted  for  such  tests  of 
physical  endurance. 

Mr.  Long' 8  If  Mr.  Root's  speech,  just  quoted,  is  to 
^ Admiral^  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Dewey.  Utterances  of  the  month,  it  is  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  Mr.  Long's  brief  ad- 
dress to  Admiral  Dewey  on  the  occasion  of  his 
reception  at  Washington  as  one  of  the  most 
graceful  specimens  of  recent  oratory.  It  re- 
capitulated the  meritorious  services  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  continued  in  a  vein  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  a  good  specimen  : 

No  captain  ever  faced  a  more  crucial  test  than 
when  that  morning,  bearing  the  fate  and  the  honor  of 
your  country  in  your  hand,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  with  every  foreign  port  in  the  world  shut  to  you, 


nothing  between  you  and  annihilation  but  the  thin 
sheathing  of  your  ships,  your  cannon,  and  your  devoted 
officers  and  men,  you  moved  up  on  the  enemy's  batter- 
ies on  shore  and  on  sea  with  unflinching  faith  and 
nerve,  and  before  the  sun  was  half  way  up  in  the 
heavens  had  silenced  the  guns  of  the  foe,  sunk  the  hos- 
tile fleet,  demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  the  American 
sea  power,  and  transferred  to  the  United  States  an  em- 
pire of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Later,  by  your  display  of  large  powers  of  adminis- 
tration, by  your  poise  and  prudence,  and  by  your  great 
discretion,  not  only  in  act,  but  also  in  word,  which  is 
almost  more  important,  you  proved  yourself  a  great 
representative  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
now  its  great  naval  hero.  The  luster  of  the  American 
navy  was  gloriously  bright  before,  and  you  have  added 
to  it  a  new  luster.  Its  constellation  of  stars  was  glori- 
ous before,  and  you  have  added  to  it  another  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  And  yet  many  of  your  grateful 
countrymen  feel  that  in  the  time  to  come  it  will  be 
your  still  greater  honor  that  you  struck  the  first  blow, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
those  beautiful  islands  which  make  the  great  empire 
of  the  sea ;  in  relieving  them  from  the  bondage  and 
oppression  of  centuries  ;  and  in  putting  them  on  their 
way,  under  the  protecting  shield  of  your  country's 
guidance,  to  take  their  place  in  the  civilization,  the 
arts,  the  industries,  the  liberties,  and  all  the  good 
things  of  the  most  enlightened  and  happy  nations  of 
the  world,  so  that  generations  hence  your  name  shall 
be  a  household  word  enshrined  in  their  history  and  in 
their  hearts. 

Clouds  and  darkness  may  linger  about  them  now, 
but  the  shining  outcome  is  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Whatever  the  passing  tribulations  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  moment,  they  will  in  due  time,  soon  and 
surely,  give  way  to  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  new  day — 
a  day  not  of  any  mere  selfish  imperial  dominion  of  one 
people  over  another,  but  of  the  imperial  moral  and 
physical  growth  and  expansion  of  all  the  peoples,  what- 
ever their  race  or  language  or  color,  who  have  come 
under  the  shelter  of  the  broad  shield  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

N  w  Y  rk'  ^^^^  some  vacations  and  adjourn- 
Judiciai     ments,    the   committee   of   the    New 

Campaign,  york  Legislature  known  as  the  Mazet 
Committee  has  continued  through  a  number  of 
months  to  make  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
municipal  government  in  New  York  City.  A 
great  variety  of  subjects  has  been  under  investi- 
gation, and  much  information  of  a  valuable  sort 
has  been  brought  to  public  notice.  One  of  the 
subjects  more  recently  taken  up  has  been  that  of 
the  relation  of  the  bench  to  politics.  It  has  been 
shown  that  large  contributions  to  campaign  funds 
on  the  part  of  candidates  for  judgeships,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  those  nominated  by  favor 
of  Tammany  Hall,  have  been  habitual.  The  pu- 
rify of  the  American  bench  is  to  be  desired  above 
almost  anything  else  in  our  public  life.  Con- 
tributions by  candidates  for  judicial  ofGice  have 
been  so  large  at  times  in  New  York  as  to  give 
some  color  to  the  charge  that  such  ofGices  a; 
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tweuty-eight  years  on  the  bench,  and  who  18  1 
Democrat  with  Tammany  iudorsement,  hna  also 
bepii  agreed  upon  for  reelection  by  tlie  Repubh- 
eans  and  independents.  It  ia  to  be  wished  tbil 
a  Himilar  annouiit  of  good  sense  and  higli  pnno- 
ple  might  be  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  caoill' 
dates  for  all  other  elective  offices  as  well  as  for 
tlie  bench.  But  meanwhile  the  principle  of  in- 
dfpt'ndence  and  non- partisanship  is  more  neo- 
I'ssiiry  in  the  choice  of  judges  than  in  that  of 
3  officers. 


(RcDomlaateil  by  all  parties.) 

bought  and  sold.  If  the  influence  of  politics 
went  no  further  than  to  place  men  on  the  bench, 
it  would  indeed  be  bad  enough.  But  the  worst 
trouble  ia  that  the  moderD  game  of  politics  ia 
mixed  up  at  a  hundred  points  with  the  modern 
game  of  money-making  ;  and  the  politicians  wlio 
are  potent  in  granting  judgeships  are  also  in  a 
position  to  profit  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  judges  fulfill  certain  of 
their  official  duties, 'such  as  the  appointment  of 
referees  and  so  on.  The  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed during  tiie  past  few  weeks  in  a  sensible 
way  by  the  newspapers  and  citizens  of  Now  York. 
The  City  Club  and  the  Bar  Association  took  up 
the  question  with  great  earnestness  in  view  of  tlie 
fact  that  a  number  of  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
at  the  approaching  election  on  November  7. 
The  Republican  organization  also  committed  itself 
emphatically  to  the  doctrine  that  judicial  candi- 
dates should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
political  influence,  and  declared  its  desire  to 
join  with  the  Citizens'  Union,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  City  Club,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  selection  of  good  candidates  for  tlie 
vacancies  to  be  filled.  In  consequence,  the  in- 
dependent organizations  succeeded  in  agreeing 
with  the  Republicans  upon  a  satisfactory  ticket. 
It  happens  that  Judge  Barrett,  who  has  served 


The  Venezuelan  boundary  queatiitm 
^"ArbiVathTi.''  ^*^  ^^^^  finally  settled  by  a  decision 

of  the  board  of  arbitration  announced 
on  October  3.  As  our  readers  will  remember. 
Lhe  court  consisted  of  five  judges,  two  of  whom 
wei'e  appointed  by  Venezuela  and  two  by  Great 
liritain,  while  the  fifth,  who  acted  as  preeide&t 
of  the  tribunal  and  umpire,  was  Professor  Mar- 
tens, of  Russia,  an  authority  on  international  lair. 
Venezuela,  instead  of  naming  two  of  her  own 
citizens,  chose  to  have  her  interests  represented 
by  Americans,  and  designated  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt. 
Great  Britain  similarly  dignified  the  occasion 
and  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  Aftd 
Justice  Collins.  The  Venezuelans  empland 
several  distinguished  American  lawyers  to  |pie- 
eent  their  case,  besides  sending  legal  rrprnanni 
atives  from  their  own  country.  Their  ^bSit 
counsel  was  ex-President  Benjamin  HarrinM* 
England  was  in  like  manner  represented  by4ii> 
tinguishcd  counsel.  The  evidence  presented  fn 
both  sides  was  exceedingly  voluminciis,  ainple 
time  having  been  devoted  to  its  preparaCitiB. 
The  lawyers  occupied  many  days  in  snnimiug  tip 
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1868.  There  waano  thought 
when  we  bought  Alaska  of 
vagueness,  obBctirity,  or  un- 
certainly  as  to  tlie  bounciary 
lines  of  the  property  in  proc- 
ess of  transfer.  The  later 
Canadian  theory  that  the 
Alaskan  coast  line  of  tlie 
United  States  is  fragmentary, 
rather  than  continuous,  is  a 
novel  one.  Like  many  tlie- 
ories,  it  owes  its  origin  to 
new  circumstances  that  have 
made  it  desirable. 


other 


■ords,    has     been 


ary  eatabi  iBhed  tei 
This  provisional  II 


luld  b 


,r  the  1 


L  of  the  I 


.   Theb" 


iirllr  br  the  ini>diu  rfcendt  Is  Bbown  bf  tbe  solid  111 
i  to  thB  American  bonndary  as  shown  by  tbe  dotted  Uni 
italns  (or  the  United  States  full  possession  and  control « 
a.  towns,  and  villages,  and  o(  the  Porcupine  River  region, 
mid  Harbor,  which  Is  aupposed 


of 


father  to  the  thought, 
new  modus  Vivendi  fortunate- 
ly agreed  upon  late  m  Octo- 
ber fixes  a  convenient  line, 
that  might  well  enough  be 
made  permanent.  It  pre- 
serves our  contiimoua  water 
front,  while  giving  Canada  a 
frontier  more  manageable  for 
the  customs  officers  and  the 
police  force  than  the  strictly 
accurate  line. 


In  gold.)-From  the  IVtbuiw  (New  Yor 

the  cases  of  their  respective  clients.  The  tri- 
biinal  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  a  unanimous 
decision.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
line  now  established.  The  business  of  this  tri- 
bunal was  to  settle  a  practical  dispute  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  it  had  to  find 
what,  upon  the  whole,  would  be  an  equitable 
adjustment,  in  view  of  a  very  great  variety  of 
considerations.  The  extent  of  territory  affected 
by  what  we  may  call  the  theoretical  dispute  was     our  part,  so  that  henceforth  v 


ni  Hagut  Since  the  Mon- 
aMt^rM^'ot^"^  Doctrine  has 
Doctrine,  gained  such  preS' 
tige  and  shown  itself  of  such  benefit  to  Che  world  in 
bringing  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan boundary  dispute  and  the  emancipation  ot 
Cuba,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  United 
States  would  at  this  time  cast  it  aside  or  in  any 
manner  take  action  to  endanger  its  future  utility. 
Yet  it  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that 
our  participation  in  the  peace  congress  at  The 
Hague  involved  an  entire  change  of  attitiide 


very  much  greater  than  that  included  in  what 
we  may  call  the  practical  dispute.  Some  respect 
had  naturally  to  be  shown  the  early  history  of 
the  respective  titles  of  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  But  regard  had  also  to  be  shown  to  the 
more  recent  facts  of  colonization  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  actual  rights  and  claims  of  the 
people  now  on  earth. 

Some  boundary  disputes  are  com- 
with  Ut  paratively  simple,  resting  upon  tbe 
^"'"'°" '^''"'' correct  interpretation  of  a  modern 
treaty.  Of  this  sort  is  the  present  Alaskan  bound- 
ary dispute,  where  the  line  was  described  in  a 
trt^aty  between  England  and  Russia  in  1825  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  same  descriptive  language  m  a 
transfer  from   Russia  to  the  United   States  in 


luld  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  while  on  tlie  other 
hand  Europe  by  our  consent  would  take  charge 
of  western  hemisphere  matters.  This  view, 
however,  is  not  based  upon  a  right  understanding 
of  what  was  done  at  the  peace  conference.  We 
present  elsewhere  in  this  number  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Rolls,  of  tlie 
American  delegation  to  the  conference  at  The 
Hague,  who  writes  with  authority  upon  tbe  con- 
ference in  general,  and  especially  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  Its  results  to  the  future  action  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Seme  Weifrn  '^^^  revolution  in  Venezuela  led  by 

Himitpiiirt  Gen.   Cipnano  Castro  has  been  suc- 

^■^''•-      cessful.      On    October    20    President 

Andrade  yielded  everything  to  hia  intrepid  op- 
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New  England  makes  so  large  an  is- 
inaua'Jntioai  threat  of  ilie  work  of  education  thx 

the  whole  country  cheerfully  recog 
nizps  both  her  leadership  and  also  the  biDU 
national  st>irit  with  which  her  colleges  and  uBi- 
veraities  are  imljiutd.  Last  mouth  was  especullr 
noti'worthy  in  the  history  of  New  Sngland  odo' 
cation  by  reasoik  of  the  inauguration  of  sevenl 
new  executive  heads.  The  most  conspicuons  of 
tlicse  affairs  was  thu  formal  induction  of  Prea- 
iiJent  Arthur  T.  Iladley  into  the  presidency  ol 
Yale.  A  great  body  of  distinguished  educaton 
and  public  men  wei-e  present,  and  Fresidoil 
Iladley  won  (roldeii  ojiinions  by  an  addreaa  in 
which  his  views  of  the  right  future  developmeot 
and  work  of  Yale  University  were  clearly  set 
forth.  This  inaugunilioii  at  Yale  took  place  on 
October  IK.  Earlier  in  the  month  Miss  Caroline 
Hazard  was  installed  as  president  of  the  coU^ 
fo*'  women  at  Wellesley,  iMasB.  On  the  lllh 
President  George  Harris  was  inaugurated  at 
Ani!iei-st  College,  and  on  the  I7th  Dr.  "W,  H.  P. 
Faunce  was  oflieially  installed  as  president  of 
Brown  University  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
addresses  of  all  these  new  presidents  ^rere  cred- 
itable as  intellectual  efforts,  and  encouraging  in 
that  they  exhibited  a  clear  compreheuBion  of 
what  it  means  to  superintend  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  yotiiig  Americans  in  this  generatitSL 
They  all  showed  thorough  belief  in  the  duty  of 
the  American  college  to  keep  itself  in  doss  n- 


ponent.  The  causes  of  the  i-evohition  can  only 
be  understood  by  a  reviuw  of  several  years  of 
Venezuela  political  controversy,  Castro  is  a 
young  man  of  about  thirty-six,  with  a  good  rep- 
utation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able 
to  give  the  country  a  stable  administration.  It 
was  understood  that  a  constitutional  convention 
would  be  called  ami  that  Castro's  military  tri- 
umph would  be  confirmed  by  legal  formalities. 
Castro  should  take  lessons  of  President  Diaz,  of 
Mexico.  This  Mexican  gentleman  is  now  in  th( 
thick  of  political  discussion  at  home,  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  time  is  coniing  aivjunrl  for  a 
other  presidential  election.  He  was  expected  at 
the  recent  eolebration  in  Chicago,  but  the  v' 
president,  Sefior  Mariscal,  came  in  his  pli 
A  much  more  important  i-eason  than  the  laying 
of  the  corner-Blone  in  Chicago  for  a  visit  from 
the  distinguished  gmrty  of  Mexicans  v/as  to  be 
found  ill  the  great  I'oinmercial  ('ongress  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  international  trade  has  in  the 
jiast  month  been  discussed  by  representatives  of 
various  nations,  European  as  well  as  American. 
This  uotalile  trade  parliament  will  have  been 
in  s<ission  several  weeks,  and  a  review  of  it  will 
properly  fall  to  niixt  month's  budget.  Tn  San 
Domingo  the  success  of  the  rebellion  led  by 
General  Jiminez  has  now  been  confirmed  by  an 
election  held  on  October  20,  which  makes  him 
jiresident  in  law  as  well  aa  in  fact. 


lationship  to  the  democratic  life  and  institutlfm 
of  the  country.  Un  September  29  the  State  TTwl- 
veraity  of  Iowa  installed  its  new  president,  Dr  ' 
Gieorge  E.  MacLoaa. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


n  StpUmber  tl  u  Odnber  10.  1899.} 


THE  FIGHTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Sept*mber23.—[n9urgi;ntsditch  a  railroad  train  south 
of  AnKeleN  anil  open  Are  on  the  derailed  cam,  kitling  3 
Ameritans  and  wounding  5;  thef  are  fiually  put  to 
fli«ht. 

September ai.— The  CTiarlcsIou,  Monterey,  Concord, 
Hiiil  Hafiro  boiiibard  Olangapo,  on  Subig  Bay,  (or  three 
hoiim ;  men  are  then  landed,  nnder  heavy  innurgent 

lire,  and  destroy  cannon  ;  1  American  in  wounded 

SioiuK  Insut^ent  powitionB  west  of  Cebu  are  attacked 
liy  men  of  the  Nineteenth,  Sixth,  and  Twenty-third 
Infantry,  the  Sixth  Artillery,  and  the  Tennessee  vol- 
unU'ers,  under  Genernl  Snyder ;  7  forts  are  taken, 
with  mounted  cannon,  and  1-1  intrenched  and  fortified 
places. 

September  28.— General.t  MacArthur  and  Wheeler 
capture  I'orac,  a  town  eight  mi  leH  northwest  of  Bacolor, 
in  Luzon  ;  Himullaneously  the  insurgent  forces  near 
Antiele^  are  engaged  by  the  American  troops  under 
General  Wheaton. 

September  30.— Fourteen  Americans  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Filipinos  are  released  at  Angeles. 

Ortolierl.— Filipino  commissioners  hold  a  fruitless 
Interview  with  General  Otis  at  Manila — Captain 
I'oiire.  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  attAcks  and  scatters  the 
insurgents  near  Tabuan,  in  the  island  of  Negroa. 

()ctul>er  3.— Insurgents  along  the  Bnconr  road  attack 
the  American  troops  under  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant 
and  are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  ;  Capt.  Hogardus 
Kldriilge,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  is  mortally  wounded, 

Octobers.— General     

Lawton,  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  ma- 
rinen.  Infantry,  and 
artillerj-,  dispersea 
the  Filipinos  Iretween 
Kacoor  and  Imos. 

October  4.— The 
(own  of  Paraflaque, 
on  Manila  Bay,  is  at- 
acke<I  by  insurgent 


1  Are :  two 


of  the 
Foiirteeuth  Infantry, 
under  Colonel  Dag- 
gett, repulse  the  at- 
tack  The  armored 

<;riii«er  /Ironklyiiand 
the  gunlioats  Marl- 
cttti  and  .If  iichtiis  are 
ordered  to  Manila. 

October  .5.— The 
cruisers  Xew  Or- 
IctiiiH,  SliHhvlUe.  and 
Diulijer  BW  ordered  to  proceed  to  Manila. 

October  «.— Gen.  Frederick  D,  Grant  advances  from 
Imus  and  cirives  the  insurgents  from  the  west  bank  ot 
thelmusRii>er. 


October  8. — Troops  under  General  Schwan,  with  ma- 
rines landed  from  the  gunboats  Wheeling,  PetTCl,  and 
CilUiiii.  advance  from  Bacoor  and  drive  the  Filipinos 
from  tile  towns  of  Cavite,  Baltoa,  and  Novaleta,  south 
of  .Manila. 
October  9.— General  Schwau's  column  enters  San 
Francisco  de  Mala- 
lK>n  without  op|)osi- 
tion;  Capt.  Wooii- 
bridge  Geary,  of  the 
Tliirteenth  Infantry, 
i«  mortally  wounded 

tHCk    the    American 
the  outskirts 


Ma 


IVenty -fifth  Infan- 
try and  Battery  K  of 
the  Fourth  Artillery 
repulse  the  attack. 

October  It,  ~  Gen- 
eral Young  leaves 
Santa  Ana  and  occu- 
pies Arayat,  the  reb- 
els retreating  toward 
Magalan Insur- 
gents are  dri  ven  from 
strong  position  at 


,inlupa 


Mu 

killed. 

October   80.— Gen- 
eral Young's  advance 
pies  San  Isidro ; 
3  wounded. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNHENT-AMERICAN. 

September  21. — Massachusetts   Democrats  nominate 

Robert   Treat   Paine,    Jr.,   for   governor Nebraska 

Republicans  nominate  candidates  for  Supreme  Court 

judge  and  regents  of  the  Stat«  University Governor 

Lowndes,  of  Maryland,  demands  the  resignation  ot 
Senator  Wellington  hs  chairman  of  the  Hepublicsaa 
State  Central  Committee. 

September  33.- Rev.  Albert  H.  Coats  accepts  the 
nomination  of  the  Massachusetts  Prohibitionitits  for 
governor. 

September  23.— The  Ohio  campaign  is  opened  wlOi 
speeches  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Judge  Nash,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor..,. 
Major  Jones,  of  Toledo,  independent  candidate  tor 
governor   of   Ohio,    challenges   the    Republican    and 

Democratic  candidates  for  a  joint  debate John  M. 

Tomllnson  |Bryan  Dem.l  announces  himself  a  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Alabama. 

September  3.5. — Senator  Wellington,  of  Maryland,  r*- 
signs  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  making  a  bitter  attack  on  Governor 

Lowndes Justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 

testify  before  the  .Mazet  Committee  in  regard  to  the  aa- 
t  of  judicial  nominees  by  political  parties. 
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September  38.— AmoB  L.  Allen  to  nominated  b;  tbe 
BepabUcaos  and  Luther  F.  McKiunej'  bf  the  Demo- 
crata  of  the  First  Maine  District,  to  succeed  ex-Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Heed  in  CoDgreBS. 

September  30.— President  McKlnley  having  approved 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  o(  Capt. 
Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Captain  Carter 
is  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  the  sentence  includes  dis- 
missal  from  the  service,  ft  fine  of  15,000,  and  Ave  jears' 

imprisonment  at  hard  labor John  K.  McLean  opens 

the  Ohio  Democratic  campaign. 

October  3.— Democrats  assembled  in  large  numbers 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  welcome  W.  J.  Bryan  and  other  party 
leaders. 

October  4,— The  President,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley  and  foe  members  of  the  Cabinet,  starts  on  a 
journey  of  5,000  miles  through  the  middle  West. 

October  6.— Massachusetts  Republicans  noiulDat«  W. 
Murray  Crane  for  governor. 

October  7.— President  McKinley  and  Postmaster- 
General  Smith  speak  at  Ualesburg,  III.,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates. 

October  9.— President  McKinley  lays  the  corner-stone 
ot  the  new  federal  building  in  Chicago  and  reviews  a 
military  and  civic  parade- 
October  II. — The  New  Yorfc  County  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  make  judiciary  nominations. 

October  IS.— In  a  speech  at  Minneapolis  to  returning 
Minnesota  soldiers  President  McKinley  defends  his 
Philippine  policy. 

October  14.— The  CitiEens'  Union,  of  New  York  City, 
decides  to  support  the  fusion  ticket  nominated  by  the 
Republicans. 

October  16.— The  work  of  taking  the  Cuban  census  ta 
begun  under  the  direction  ol  American  officials  —  W. 
J.  Bryan  )>egins  a  stumping  tour  of  Kentucky  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  candidacy  of  William  Goebel  for  tbe  gov- 
ernorship. 

October  18  —President  McKinley  makes  the  last 
speech  of  bis  tour  at  Yotmgstown,  Ohio,  and  returns  to 
Washington 


POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNUENT— PORBION. 

September  21.— The  Orange  Free  State's  Volksraad 

assembles  at   Bloemfont«ln  In  special  seaaiou ^a 

British  battleship  Lojidon  Is  launched  at  Portemoath. 

September  32.— The  supreme  court-n^artlal  of  @p«ln 
sentences  Admiral  Montojo,  who  surrendered  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey  at  Manila,  to  be  placed  on  the  reserve  list. 

September  23. — The  Austrian  cabinet  resigns. ...At 
the  Swedish  elections  for  the  second  chamber  of  tbs 
Riksdag  Stockholm  returns  31  out  o(  23  Liberal  CA&dl- 

Septenilier  35. — Two  of  the  conspirators  against  tlie 
life  of  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia  are  sentenced  to  death ; 
one  of  these  is  shot  and  the  other  is  pardoned  ;  ten  aiv 
sent«nc«l  to  twenty  years'  impriso:iment,  one  to  ulna 
yeai'H,  seven  to  Ave  years,  and  six  are  acquitted. 

September  3K. — Gen.  Manuel  Guzman  Alvares,  gor- 
emor  of  theprovinceof  Bermudez,  joins  General  CaatrD 

in  the  revolt  against  the  government  of  Venezuela 

The  French  minister  cjf  war  select!«  General  Delanne 
as  successor  to  General  Brault  as  hea<l  of  tbe  general 
staff. 

September  2B. — General  Castro,  the  Venezuelan  In- 
surgent Itailer,  establislies  a  provisional  govemmmt 
at  Valencia  —  Herr  Schmidt,  a  socialist  member  td 
the  German  Reichstag,  is  sentenced  to  three  yearn'  Im- 
prisonment for  publishing  a  fiiiry  tAle  reflecting  on 
Emperor  William. 

Octol>er  3, — A  ukase  is  issued  In  Servta  raising  tbe 
state  of  siege  established  In  Belgrade  at  the  time  of  ths 
attempted  assassination  of  ex-King  Milan. 

October  12.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  tagnes  a  deans 
promising  reforms  to  Armenians. 

October  13. — A  new  cabinet  is  formed  In  Bulgartik 

October  IT. — The  British  Parliament  meets  to  taks 
action  on  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

October  18.— Dr.  von  Fuchs  is  reelected  pT«std«Bt 
of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath .^-,German  warship  Is 


INTERNATIONAL  RE] 

September  31. — Three  British  transports  with  troons 
for  South  Africa  leave  Bombay. 

Septemljer  33.— At  a  cabinet  meeting  In  London  it  b 
decided  to  make  no  further  diplomatic  repr«seatatlma 
to  the  South  Afrlciin  Republic  till  British  forces  attto 
Cape  have  been  materially  increased. 

Septem1>er  35,— The  British  Government  annoanosa 
that  new  proposals  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Sootk  ' 

African  dispute  will  be  formulated  soon Thb  UnttMF  ' 

States  Government  permits  the  landing  o(  TOO  Ghli|gM> 
at  Manila. 

September  27.— Ex -President  Harrison  finishes  hts  m 
gunirnt  before  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  arbitration  t 

September  38.— The  Rand  of  the  Orange  Free  Sta 
decides  to  support  the  Transvaal  In  the  event  ot  i 
with  Great  Britain. 

Octobers.- The  Anglo- Venezuelan  boundary  tribi 
renders  its  decision  at  Paris. 

October  4.— The  British  Government  authorfx^  ■ 


\ 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(The  Britlitli  commaader  in  NatAl.) 

Immediate  expeaditure  of  115,000,000  (or  moving  troopa 
and  munitions  to  South  Africa. 

October  5.— British  troops  to  the  Dumber  o(  2,500  are 
laiKled  in  Natal. 

October  T.— A  royal  proclamation  orders  the  mobili- 
zation o(  the  British  reserves. 

October  8.— Premier  Laurier,  of  Canada,  and  Vice- 
President  Mariscal,  of  Mexico,  participate  in  the  Chica- 
go festival. 

October  10.— The  South  African  Repnblio  unds  an 
nltiniatuni  to  Great  Britain  de^.anding  arbitratioii  and 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  borders. 

October  18.— Tlie  B  ira  invade  Natal  from  the  Trans- 
VB"-!  and  the  Orange  Free  State ;  Great  Britain  refuses 
to  discuss  the  demanda  of  the  Boer  ultimatum. 

October  20.— Boer  artillery  attack  tho  British  position 
at  Glencoe  and  are  repulued  by  Gen.  Sir  William  Penn 
SymoQB,  under  cover  of  the  British  artillery;  inneral 
Syiiions  is  severely  wounded  ;  all  the  Boers'  guas  jra 

captured  ;  losses  on  both  sides  are  heavy Ad  Alaskan 

boundary  modus  vlvcndl  is  signed  at  Washingtcr. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

September  21, — The  members  of  the  British  Assocta- 
tioD  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  are  entertained  by 

members  of  the  French  Association  at  Boulogne Id 

connection  with  the  wreck  of  the  Dominion  Line  Bt«amer 
Scotdmonin  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  15  women  and  chil- 
dren are  drowned. 

September  22. — M.  Zola  publishes  in  the  AuTore  a 
letter  to  Madame  Dreyfus  recounting  the  steps  by  which 
the  release  of  her  husband  has  been  brought  about,  and 
ui^ing  a  coutinusnce  of  the  agitation  to  establish  his 
innocence Additional  cases  of  bulninic  plague  are  re- 
ported from  LoureDfo  Marquee,   Delagoa  Bay,   South 

September  23. — In  a  collinion  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Kailroad  at  Florence,  Colo.,  6  passengers  are 
killed..  ..Postmaster-Genetol  Smith  issuea  an  order  ex- 


t«DdlDg  the  postage  rates  of  the  United  States  to  Porto 
Rico. 

September  24.— Ad  anti-war  demonstration  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  London,  is  broken  up  by  war  sympathizers 

More  cases  of  bubonic  pla^e  are  reported  from 

Alexandria. 
September  35.— Severe  earthquake  shocks  are  felt  In 

Alaska There  is  a  demonstration  in  Paris  on  the  oc- 

casioD  of  the  funeral  of  Scheurer-Kestner The  Atlas 

Steamship  Company's  steamer  .-Idlllfi,  from  Baltimore 
to  Kingston,  founders  on  the  Houth  coast  of  Jamaica  ; 

5  lives  are  lost The  executive  committee  of  the  Lake 

Carriers'  ABROciatii)n  at  Cleveland  decides  to  raise  the 
wages  of  vessel  crews  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

September  26.— A  succes,tlon  of  severe  earthquake 
shochH  Is  experienced  at  Darjeeling,  IndiiL,  accompanied 

by  heavy  rain  and  extensive  InndMides Admiral 

Dewey  arrives  at  New  York  in  his  flagship  OlympUi,. 

Septemtier  27.- The  United  States  cruiser  Chicago, 
flagship  of  Hear  Admiral  Howison,  arrives  nt  New  York, 
having  completed  a  journey  around  Africa  and  to  South 

American  poi-ts The  Pun-Presbyterian  Alliance  is 

opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

September  38.— The  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress is  opened  in  Berlin  by  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia. 
September  39. —A 
grandnaval  parade 
takes  place  in  New 
York  harbor  and 
up  the  Hudson 
River  in  honor  of 
Admiral  Dewey's 
return  from  Ma- 
nila...  .There  is  a 
panic  in  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change caused  by 
false  quotations 
showing  enormons 
advances  in  the 
Liverpool  market. 
September  80.— A 
great  land  parade 
in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey  is 
(Gteneral  Cronje.  who  Is  leadlnB  the  ^^j^  ,„  jj^w  York 
Boer  troops  on  the  border.  Is  re- 
garded, alter  Ounerat  Joubert.  as 
the  best  Dehter  In  the  Transvaal. 


force  that  defeated  Dr.  Jai 


City  ;  a  loving  cup 
Is  presented  to  the 
admiral  by  the  city 
....Only  18  deathii 
from  yellow  fever 
are  reported  for  the  month  of  September  In  Havana. 
October  3. — Admiral  Dewey  is  welcomed  in  Washing- 
ton, U.  C.,  and  reviews  a  parade  of  civic  organizations. 
October  3,— The  sword  voted  by  Congress  is  presented 
to  Admiral  Dewey  at  the  CHpltol  in  Washington,  with 
addresiies  by  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Long  ; 
in  the  evening  a  dinner  is  given  by  the  President  In  the 
White  House  in  honor  of  the  ailmiral . . .  .More  than  1,000 
men  Join  the  strike  at  Cramp's  shipyard  in  I'hiladelphia 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard  is  installed  as  president  of 

Wellealey  College The  first  of  the  international  yacht 

races  off  Sandy  Hook  is  declared  off  owing  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  limit. 
October   4.— The   eightieth  blrtbday  of   the  Ita 
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m,  SetioT  Ciispi,  Is  celebmMd  at  PHlermo.... 
Admiral  Dewey  1b  formall;  detached  from  the  Olymjtta 

«t  hU  own  request  by  Secretary  Long. 

October  S. — A  enr-loftd  of  gold  ore  shipped  from  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.,  tn  Denver,  gives  a  rtturn  of  about  185,000, 
the  richest  car-load  ever  shipped  from  the  Ulaclc  Hills 

.  .The  Bank  uf  England  raises  its  rate  of  discount  from 


*Kt< 


Octolier  6.— A  statue  of  John  ErictwoD,  the  dBaigrier 

of  the  Miinitnr,  is  unveiled  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden 

The  Pan -Presbyterian   Alliance  closes  its  sessions  in 
AVaahington,  D.  C. 

October  T.— Queen  Wilhelniinft  of  tlio  Netherlands 
and  her  mother  are  received  at  Potsdam  by  the  Kmperor 
William. 

OctolierS.— The  corner-stone  of  amonument  to  Charles 
St«wart  Parnell  1h  laid  in  Dublin. 

October  10.— Tlie  Church  (Jongress  oimns  in  T^ondon 

The  Unlteit  Stiit«s  Treasury  Department  decides  to 

anticipate  payment  of  intereKt  on  the  public  ilebc  for 
the  remainder  of  tht  fiHcnl  year  ending  June  SO,  IVQO. 
'  October   11.— The  Imlionie  plague  appears  in  north 
China Prof.  George  Hnrris  is  inaugurated  aw  presi- 
dent of  Amlienit  College. 

Octiilirr  I'J. — The  Iiitcniational  Commercial  Congress 
at  Ililladelphln  is  oiieued  with  an  addreiw  by  AHsistant 
HucrHtary  of  State  David  J.  Hill. 

iiKliAmt  i:i.— A  train  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Hflllway  iH  ii>-ld  up  near  Dekali},  111.,  the  exprcHS  car 
IjIuwn  iii>  with  clyrianiite,  and  the  safe  rifled  by  robbers. 

OcUiiwr  M.— The  llriiw  engaged  in  the  calico-printing 
triuJe  In  [>anca>>liin\  Kcottanil,  ortjanixe  a  combine  capi- 
lalliEnl  at  tWMWi.tm. . .  .The  city  of  Boston  holds  a  great 
4;i>li-liralloii  In  honor  of  Adniira)  Dewey. 

OcUiIht  lit.  The  elKhtli  atU'mpt  to  sail  a  nice  in  the 
Anii-rlrti'K  I'lip  wrlim  Ih  HiicceMifnl,  the  Col ii m Mii  de- 
frallng  il"'  nil" iin'iii:k  Ijy  10  miniiteH  and  8  seconds 
(imrroi'lKil  llniiOoviTaHiuniii  16  miles  to  windward  and 
iwlnrii, 

nrliilMT  IT.  Till!  Iti-v,  l>r.  Kauiice  is  offlclall;  in- 
«lHllMlniipr».lili-Mlor  Ilniwn  University. ...  In  the  race 
fur  thi<  .\ imrlrii'ii  nip  l.lie  tihiimnirk'H  topmnst  is 
lifiiki'ii;  the  CiiliiiiiM'i  hhIIh  over  the  course  under  the 

UrliilH>r  IH.  I'mf.  Artliur  T,  llaillt^y  Is  inaugurated 
«■  piK-lilKiil  of  Vali<  1  InlviTHlly. 

|ii>liilwr  ai,  Tlii>  Col  mil  l>  1(1  wins  hi-r  thin)  cnnsecu- 
tlvti  vli'lory  fi'iiiii  (liti  Shnmntrk  In  the  Amerlni'is  cup 
iHiliU'al  bv  <l  llllllllliia  HItil  IH  mmiiiiiiIh  (ixirractts)  time)  In 
a»llin>ii<><>i<, 

ORITUAKV. 

M|<P>>'><>1>|'<'  VJ  tli'uornl  lirmilt,  i-)ili<r  of  tliu  French 
Mi'iiix.il  ilair,  iM  ...MaJ,  OiHtrgii  KdwanI  liomi,  an  au- 
M»»il>iiiM>  lU'llernu  military  Ijipliii,  IM, 

.-n^fii  uiUm  v),i  llatiiiw  |).  I'liiiiihiKlialii,  awell-knonn 
i.i.tt-l..iiu'i  ..>ii.>.|>.>ntU<lt(  ..r  AllMiiiy,  N,  Y..  K..,.Rloh- 
>ikil  M>iiiu<iii>i<it  (li'ittia,  itu  .MIiHiiy  iiKWHiHitHT  iilltor, 
•»\  \li  p  I'  V  W  IViik,  ri>ral\iy-llvi<  years  II  niHliluiit 
,.Hiii,,Hi...  ■.^ 

:«.t.l.<i.ln..  i\  Or.  UiH'I'UO  .V.  lU'udrlxk-.  profoiworiir 
ii(.|L,>iiii  111  Hiv  t  ui\t<iai^t  t>(  Uliiui«n>ta.  W. 

AtiiLitiim  ^•  ii>l>u  SK'«'|>»r  CUrkv,  Iho  rmtiieiit 
Viuiiu.tu  ..'iiiiiiiii'  ik(  KvJuitiiv(lnirip<  KiniikUn 
lS,.>ii»il>  Ml  il„  \.'n  \>.ik  n>UTl  i>r  Ap|H4tK  N>,... 
l'..,.|    li.,i,.i..  .1    lbw>ivil.\,  I'    M.  ^.,n>(lr(Hl,Mt,,,.(\>U- 


(F^OIn  a  portrait  m 


tHi.Aii,  or  IOWA. 
ir  Harlan  waa  tn  hk 


sul  Willsbire  Butterfleld,  American  historical  writot, 
75....HBV.  Ur.  Jared  B.  Flagg,  Sr.,  American   artUti 

80 Gustav  E.  Stechert,HWelt-kDOwn  New  York  book 

importer,  S9. 

September  27.— Gen.  Henry  Heth,  a  Confedemte  ohM- 
tainand  historian,  T4. 

September  'J».— Rt.  Hon.  John  Monroe,  ]LiI,.I>.,  tot 
some  years  a  judge  of  theIr<KhHigh  Court  of  JxMaOiot, 
60, . ,  ,Segantilii,  the  Swiss  painter. 

Septemlwr  30.— .Surgeon-General  Sir  Charles  A,  Qtx- 
don.  K.C.Ii.,  7H. 

OctoU-r  I,— Gen.  Alfred  J.  Vaughn,  of  the  Cou^odiif, 

October  ,5.— Kx-United  States  Senator  James  Hariaa,  - 
of  Iowa,  Tit.  ^ 

Octolier  13.— Tiaron  Tliumas  Henry  Karrer,   a  dtotte-X 
gulHheil  autbority  on  trade  and  flnance,  80. ..  .1 

Dow.  a  well-known  inventiir.  T4 Gilmore  MeretUtlib  I 

a  prominent  clti7j:li  of  Italt  imore,  75. 

OctoUr  I. t,— Vict'- Admiral  I'hilip  Howard  Colom 
of  the  British  navy.  08. 

Octolier  H.— Kx-Congressman  John  T.  Harris,  of  Vto 

ginia,  76 (Uiarliitte.   siMtet  o[  Heinrich  Hein» 

German  i>oet,  IKt Maj,  RiisHell  Stiirgls,  of  Boston,  i 

many  years  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

October  15,— I^awrence  Gronliind,  the  social:  stauU 
S3. 

October  16.— Prof.  Edward  Orton,  of  Columbua,  C 
an  eminent  geologist,  TO. 

October  IT.- Joseph  Wood,  believed  to  have  l>eea  £ 
oldeat  locomotive  engineer  in  the  United  States,  90. 

October  IB.- William  Henry  AppletOD,  the  Kev 
publlMher,  S6. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN   CARICATURE. 


Oboritb   (Bryan,   Iieniz,   and   Aitgeld) :    "Here'sftreal  Mhrnnin- .lan  bht.- .™  .-  .™.=™^  i™™-, 

lioK7  num."  ifKiBtar  and  brtar  seb  an  appanition  (dbwet). 

{An  Ohio  Bapabllcan  campaign  cartoon.)  From  Uio  Triliune  (Minneaimlis). 


DBCOaATIKQ 


(Ad  Ohio  RepnlilicaD  oampalgn  cartoon, 

OCK  cartoon  deparCi 
u rally  gives  prominence 
"iticB.  The  talk  of 
Dewey  09  a  I'rc«ideDtial  caadi- 
date  baa  appcaliMl  to  the  picture- 
making  brrtliren  of  tbe  prewv, 
andMr.  BryanandMr.McKinley 
are  tbeir  daily  food.  In  Onio  tlie 
State  Republican  Committee  bas 
Issued  HHeriesof  cartoons,  chieSy 
in  attack  upon  the  Damocratie 
candtdnte  for  goverDor,  John  K. 
McLean.  Two  of  the  draniiiK-i 
are  reproduced  on  this  pa^^e. 
The  Western  trip  of  the  Presi- 
dent juid  Cabinet  has  aiso  pro- 
Tided  a  cangmlal  topic  / 


-From  the  BenM  (New  York). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


.ri.HN  Hri.i.:  "AmtoerabledraBon,  this  KrOger!  Nobody 
nil  1n-Ui'Vi-  li<iw  he  hsnKs  on  to  Mammon.  lilB  Bhlntng  gold. 
.H  il  ninn  oimld  fln<l  Impplnesa  wlien  he  ban  so  nim-b  of  this  PBACB  OR  WABl 

lafi:    ir  ItciiHtii  him  his  head  1  Bball  take  his  hoanl  uwny  I "        Britannia  wonders,  while  Chamberlain  ahnrpens  the  trident. 
Frnm  Dtr  Fl-ih  (Vienna).  From  Ibe  HiwU  Punch  (Bombay). 
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NR.— From  tlio  Melbanme  (Australia)  Puneh. 


CECIL  J.   RHODES:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BV    W.    T.    STEAD. 


CECIL  J.  RHODES  a  dozen  years  ago  waB 
unknown  outside  the  narrow  confines  of 
Cape  Colony.  General  Gordon,  who  had  been 
in  South  Africa,  had  met  him  there  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of 
his  cliaracter  that 
when  he  started 
on  his  heroic  mis- 
sion to  the  Soudan 
in  1884  his  first 
act  was  to  tele- 
graph  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  asking 
him  to  accompany 
him  to  Khartoum. 
Mr.  Rhodes  was 
then  treasurer  of 
Cape  Colony,  and 
so  he  was  unable 
to  accept  General 
Gordon's  invita- 
tion. Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  re- 
story  of 


Afr 


both 


North  and  South, 
would  have  to  be 


■itte' 


;  for 


there  the  life  of 
one  of  these  men 
and  tlie  death  of 
the  other  are  the 
two  great  fac- 
tors which  at  this 
hour  dominate  the 
destinies  of  Af- 
rica. It  is  well 
to  approach  the 
study  of  the  com- 
ing   man    of    the 


Hr 


iiipirt 


the  standpoint  of  General  Gordon's  invita- 
tiriTL  to  Khartoum.  The  ordinary  standpoint 
frniii  wlucJL  Mr.  Rhodes  is  judged  is  that  of  the 
financier  or  the  politician.  Those  who  look  at 
liim  from  cither  the  Stock  Exchange  or  Down- 
ing Street  never  discover  the  key  to  the  strongly 
complex  character  which  is  the  fascination  of  his 
friends  and  the  despair  of  his  enemies.  If  you 
want  to  understand  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  is  neceasary 
to  begin  by  remembering  that  General  Gordon 


knew  hiro  well  and  trusted  him  absolutely.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  was  the  Bayard  oi  our  generation. 
No  more  absolutely  selfless  man  ever  served  his 
country  and  his  Queen.  That  pure  and  lofty 
spirit  was  never  stained  by  even  the  calumny  of 
those  sordid  souls 
who  delight  to  im- 
pute to  others  the 
folly  and  baseness 
of  their  own  na- 
ture. Gen 
Gordon  was  a  man 
passionate  for  hu 
manity.a' 
knight  errant 
philanthropy,  full 
of  religious  mys- 
ticism andanabid' 
ing~  sense  of  the 
reality  and  the 
power  and  the  love 
of  God.  Alike 
in  life  and  in 
death,  he  stands 
before  the  world 
a  man  of  the  stuff 
of  which  saints 
and  martyrs  are 
made — the  most 
conspicuous  and 
splendid  type  of 
the  hero  which 
Britain  in  these 
latter  days  has 
given  to  the  world. 
Yet  this  man 
was  the  friend  of 
Cecil  Rhodes. 
Gordon,  who 
knew  him,  be- 
lieved in  him,  and 
trusted  him  so  much  that  when,  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  career,  he  took  his  life  in  his  hand 
and  fared  forth  to  the  post  of  duty — and  as  the 
result  proved,  of  death — at  Khartoum,  his  first 
thought  was  to  send  for  Rhodes — Rhodes,  who 
was  not  .even  a  soldier  or  a  diplomat  and  who 
had  no  experience  whatever  of  the  problems  of 
the  Soudan.  Gordon,  however,  who  was  a  keen, 
shrewd  judge  of  men,  knew  Cecil  Rhodes  to  be  a 
man  after  his  own  heart.     And  I,  who  knew  both 
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(From  an  old  i>rlDt.) 


men,  can  well  tinilerstand  the  secret  of  his  confi- 
dence in  Rhodes. 

Itotli  men  were  singularly  seifiess.  Neither  of 
them  was  married.  Each  of  them  liad  dedicated 
hia  life  to  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  iiieal,  over  which 
both  had  bi'ooded  lonp  years  in,  the  solitude  of 
the  African  desert.  To  each  of  them,  although 
in  widely  different  ways,  had  come  the  abiding 
sense  of  the  insignificance  and  brevity  of  life 
compared  with  the  eternal  realities  which  under- 
lie the  fleeting  phenomena  of  this  transitory  life. 
It  is  diEBcuIt  to  say  which  despised  more  pro- 
foundly the  gcw-gaws  of  pomp  or  the  trappings 
of  power,  althougli  Rhodes  undoubtedly  had  a 
keener  sense  of  the  possibihties  within  the  grasp 
of  those  who  [lossess  the  sinews  of  war.  Both 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
each  in  his  own  way  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  jus- 
tice that  was  due  to  the  dark-skinned  races  among 
whom  their  lot  was  east.  Khodes,  like  Gordon, 
was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  man  of  speecli. 
Itolli  poss»;saed  that  rare  gift  of  pei'simal  cliarm 
which  is  due  to  a  certain  frank  simplicity  of  man- 
ner and  directness  of  speech.  Boll),  iushort,  were 
real  men  and  not  shams,  earnest  men  witli  a  keen 
outlook  into  the  world  of  men,  strenuous  to  do 
with  their  might  whatever  their  liauds  found  to 
do  in  their  brief  working  day  of  life.  Rhodes, 
like  Gordon,  was  a  man  accustomed  all  his  life 


to  ponder  the  problems  of  empire.  I  said  ot 
him  years  ago  that  some  men  think  in  parishes, 
others  in  nations,  but  that  Kliodes  thinks  in  con- 
tinents. So  did  Gordon.  The  voluminous  pa- 
pers which  the  latter  wrote  on  questions  of  im- 
perial policy  are  a  mine  of  political  wisdom,  in 
which  stat^men  might  delve  and  quarry  with 
good  profit. 

There  were  differences  between  the  two  friends, 
as  is  natural  between  men  one  of  whom  believes 
in  Ood  Almighty,  the  Father  of  all  men,  as  his 
father  and  personal  lover  of  his  soul,  and  the 
other  to  whom  it  seems  but  an  even  chance 
whether  there  be  any  God  at  all.  One  was  a 
soldier  ;  the  other  a  (liamond  digger.  One  had 
commanded  armies  and  conducted  negotiations 
in  three  continents  ;  the  other  had  merely  made 
a  million  in  South  African  finance.  Neverthe- 
less they  knew  and  trusted  each  other  ;  and  in 
Gordon's  confidence  in  Rhodes  there  is  the  best 
possible  answer  to  the  vulgar  calumny  whit^ 
represents  the  great  African  as  a  mere  millionaire 
of  the  bourse  or  an  unscrupulous  intriguer  in  im- 
perial politics. 

Cecil  lihodes  is  at  this  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing his  temporary  eclipse  after  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  the  Jameson  raid,  the  greatest  personage 
in  the  British  empire,  bar  two ;  the  greatest 
man,barone.     The  Queen  and  the  Queen's  prime  ' 
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minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  alone  tower  abore  the 
African  empire -builder  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  both  within  and  without  Greater  Britain. 
After  Mr.   Rhodes  Mr.   Chamberlain   is  a  bad 

fourth.  But  Mr.  Rhodes  is  so  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  could  aSord  to  ac- 
cept tlie  odium  of  a  parliamentary  censure  in 
order  to  save  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  an  exposure 
whicii  would  have  extinguished  his  political  ca- 
reer, and  to  emerge  practically  unafiected  by  hie 
sacrifice.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  Mr.  Rhodes 
fell  on  evil  days,  and  was  exposed  to  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  unaccustomed  failure  and  dis- 
asters, that  the  general  public  began  to  realize 
how  great  a  man  the  empire  had  reared  in  South 
Africa.  Not  until  there  is  a  run  on  a  bank  do 
men  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  resources. 
It  is  the  storm,  not  the  calm,  which  tests  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  vessel.  And  so  it  was  not  un- 
til Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  defeat  and  humiliation  that  his  contem- 
poraries realized  the  manner  of  man  with  whom 
they  had  to  do.  "My  career  ia  only  now  begin- 
ning," he  is  said  to  have  remarked  as  he  took 
ship  after  the  raid  to  "face  the  music"  of  the 
parliamentary  inquiry ;  and  events  have  justi- 
fied— more  than  justified — his  confidence.  Sub- 
jected to  tile  strongeat  poaaible  temptation  to  win 
an  easy  victory  by  betraying  a  by  no  means  loyal 


colleague,  he  endured  rather  aU  the  odiona  im- 
putations cast  upon  him  in  silence.  He  refused 
either  to  lie,  as  others  did  without  scruple,  or  to 
give  away  the  men  who  had  shared  his  confi- 
dence. And  so  be  emerged  from  the  protracted 
baiting  to  which  he  was  subjected  as  a  man  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his  counsel  and  to 
shield  his  friends ;  and  the  censure  of  the  packed 
committee  which  endeavored  to  make  hiin  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scapegoat  enhanced  rather  than 
impaired  his  reputation  with  those  who  knew  the 
facts.  Hence  the  net  result  of  the  blunder  of 
the  raid  was  to  enlarge  not  indeed  the  field  of 
his  vision,  but  the  general  conception  of  hla  im* 
portance  in  the  world.  He  came  home  to  be 
tried  as  a  mere  African  ;  he  returned  to  Africa 
aa  the  most  notable  statesman  in  Greater  Britain. 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  millionaire  with  an  imagina- 
tion. There  are  many  millionaires  in  the  world  ; 
but,  as  was  said  of  a  learned  pedant,  "  he  put  so 
many  books  on  the  top  of  his  head  he  crushed 
out  his  brains."  So  the  millionaire,  as  a  rule, 
puts  so  nmch  money  into  his  pocket  that  he  has 
no  apace  left  in  which  to  accommodate  an  imi^- 
nation.  It  has  usually  been  thought  that  while 
men  who  inherited  millions  were  more  likely  to 
carry  their  wealth  so  easily  as  to  be  able  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  an  imagination,  men  who 
made  their  millions  were  certain  to  have  need  np 
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in  the  process  all  the  faculties  of  their  mind.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  not  a  born  millionaire.  He  was 
born,  if  not  without  a  penny,  at  least  in  the  usu- 
ally impecunious  condition  of  the  younger  son  of 
a  country  parson.  Neither  did  he  start  in  life 
with  any  favorable  handicap.  He  had  to  aban- 
don his  studies  at  Oxford  in  order  to  flee  for  his 
life  to  Soutli  Africa  to  escape  the  fell  disease 
which  had  apparently  fastened  itself  upon  his 
lungs.  So  ill  was  he  before  lie  left  England 
that  his  physician  never  expected  he  would  live 
for  a  twelvemonth,  even  in  South  Africa.  .  But 
the  pure  dry  air  of  the  African  veldt  worked 
wonders.  Rhodes  not  only  recovered  his  health, 
but  being  fortunate  in  the  early  days  of  diamond- 
digging  in  Kimberley,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  great  fortune.  Then,  with  characteristic  dog- 
ged ness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  returned 
home  and  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford.  He 
was  not  a  bookworm.  Tlis  life  at  the  university 
was  more  soci^,l  than  intellectual.  But  he  went 
through  the  term  of  an  undergraduate's  study, 
matriculated  in  due  course,  and  returned  to  Af- 
rica. The  episode  is  worth  remembering,  not 
merely  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  Mr. 
Rhodes'  character,  but  because  it  will  be  found 
hereafter  to  bear  fruit  in  his  aspirations  after  the  re- 
alization of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  introduce  any  de- 
tail as  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  built  up 
his  fortune.  It  did  not  probably  differ  much 
from  the  methods  in  which  other  millionaires 
have  made  their  piles.  A  fortunate  selection  of 
diamondiferous  soil  was  the  beginning  of  it  all, 
followed  up  by  patient  manual  toil  in  the  digging 
and  the  washing  of  the  dirt.  Then  when  enough 
had  been  found  to  constitute  a  nucleus  of  a  for- 
tune, there  began  the  speculation  in  buying  and 
selling  claims  which  goes  on  without  ceasing  in 
every  mining  camp.  Young  Rhodes  was  very 
fortunate  in  his  financial  operations.  By  degrees . 
it  became  evidei^that  he  was  coming  to  the  top. 
The  Jews  there,  as  elsewhere,  proved  too  many 
for  the  gentiles.  But  there  was  one  gentile  whom 
they  could  neither  circumvent  nor  overcome. 
T'ltimately,  when  the  time  came  for  the  great 
amalgamation  of  all  the  various  interests  engaged 
in  the  diamond  fields  in  one  great  trust  or  com- 
bine, Mr.  Rhodes  stood  forth  as  the  amalgama- 
tor, and  the  colossal  l)e  Beers  Company  is  thci 
moniunent  of  his  success. 

As  the  essential  thing  to  aim  at  in  an  estimate 
of  the  man  is  his  chai'acter,  rather  than  tlie  pre- 
cise details  of  his  work,  1  relegate  to  a  foot-note 
the  figures  describing  the  capital,  dividend,  and 
Oj)erations  of  the  De  Beers  Company.*     It  is  the 

*  Diamonds  were  flrst  discovered  in  South  Africa  in  1867 
and  18(50.    It  was  not  until  1870  tliat  the  rush  set  in  to  Griqua- 


largest  diamond- producing  company  in  the  world. 
Since  its  amalgamation  in  1885  was  founded  it 
has  supplied  tlie  world  with  diamonds  which, 
sold  wholesale,  brought  in  no  less  a^sum  than 
£40,000,000.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  chief  distinction  of  the  De  Beers  concern.  It 
is  chiefly  notable  because  in  its  charter,  or  articles 
of  association,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  able  to  secure  the 
insertion  of  a  proviso  authorizing  the  directors  to 
appropriate  from  time  to  time  such  funds  as  they 
deemed  it  advisa])le  to  set  apart  out  of  profits  for 
political  or  imperial  purposes. 

It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  assented 
to  by  his  fellow- directors  and  shareholders  solely 
•out  of  deference  to  him.  It  was  one  of  Rhodes* 
fads,  they  said  ;  let  him  have  his  way.  So  he 
had  it — as  is  his  wont.  They  gave  in  to  the  com- 
manding genius  of  their  colleague,  dominated  by 
his  will  rather  than  convinccid  by  his  arguments. 
For  Mr.  Rhodes  is  far  in  advance  of  his  class  in 
realizing  the  responsibility  of  the  millionaire  for 
the  stewardship  of  his  millions. 

It  is  the  curious  fortune  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  be 
the  special  mark  for  the  attacks  cf  the  socialists 
of  the  baser  order  and  of  those  Radicals  who  are 
delighted  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  any 
one  whom  the  socialists  dislike.  But  if  the  so- 
cialists did  but  know  the  man  as  he  is,  they 
would  elect  him  honorary  president  of  their  asso- 
ciation. He  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the 
millionaire  class  not  only  accepts  the  doctrines  of 
the  state  socialist  in  theory,  but  acts  upon  tliem  in 
practice.  He  is  not  a  man  of  phrases.  He  is  a 
man  of  deeds.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  rich  man. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  the  control  of  millions.  But 
I  seldom  knew  a  rich  man  who  had  less  ready 
cash.  If  any  one  were  to  give  Mr.  Rhodes 
£1,000,000  to-day  he  would  not  have  a  penny  of 
it  to-morrow.  As  soon  as  he  gets  money  he 
spends  it  or  invests  it  in  the  service  of  the  im- 
perial idea.  The  socialist,  no  doubt,  would  de- 
mur as  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  selection 


land  West.  Ten  thousand  miners  encamped  in  1871  in  Kim^ 
beriey,  where,  within  an  area  of  three  and  a  half  miles, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  diamonds  have  been  discovered.  The 
diamond  mines  are  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  filled  with 
blue  ground  of  iRueous  origin.  The  De  Heers  Mining  ConU 
pany  was  first  founded  in  18H0,  with  a  capital  of  £IiU),000.  In 
18«:J  Ue  Beers  expanded  into  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
Limited.  In  1885  there  were  practically  only  four  mines 
yielding  diamonds,  but  they  were  in  the  possession  of  forty- 
two  companies  and  fifty-six  private  owners.  All  these  com- 
panies and  private  owners  were  induced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
amalgamate  their  interests  in  the  great  consolidation  scheme 
which  was  finally  elalnirated  in  1889.  They  control  all  the 
four  nftines,  but  only  work  two,  Kimberley  and  De  Beers,  as 
they  reHuce  the  output  to  keep  the  price  steady  at  23b.  per 
carat.  Before  the  amalgamation  it  had  dipped  as  low  as 
18s.  6d.  The  capital  of  De  Beers  is  £4,000,000.  The  annual 
output  of  diamonds  averages  oVer  £3,000,000,  one-third  of 
which  is  clear  profit.  The  company  pays  85  per  cent,  dlvif 
de'"'. 
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of  the  object  on  which  the  money  aliould  be 
Bpent.  But  that  is  a  detail.  The  essential  unity 
of  idea  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  social- 
ist is  that  both  absolutely  of^e  that  the  money 
should  not  be  spent  upon  eelf,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Rhodes  sees  the  community  on  ila  imperial 
side.  The  socialist  naturally  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  the  social  side.  But  both  are  alike  in 
lielieving  that  it  is  in  the  service  of  the  commu- 
nity and  not  in  the  building  up  of  great  for- 
tunes for  a  family  that  we^th  should  be  em- 
lik)yed.  ) 

Tlicre  is  another  millionaire  in  South  Africa, 
whose  name  begins  with  the  same  initial  letter, 
who  has  built  up  a  much  greater  fortune,  who, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  his  contemporaries,  has  never 
bifptt  even  momentarily  betrayed  into  a  fit  of 
public- spirited  generosity.  His  one  aim  in  life 
is  said  to  be  to  leave  £1,000,000  to  each  of  his 
children.  Not  a  social  democrat  or  a  Radical  in 
the  whole  pack  ever  breathes  a  word  of  reproach 
against  this  supreme  type  of  the  selfish  individu- 
alist millionaire.  All  their  execrations  are  hurled 
iigainst  the  one  socialist  millionaire  of  our  time. 
It  is  ignorance,  probably,  sheer  ignorance,  with 
a  strong  touch  of  personal  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  a  few  leaders. 

Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  pose  as  a  socialist.     But 


he  admitted  to  me  the  other  day  that  his  ideaa 
were  essentially  socialistic.  He  was  denouncing 
a  rich  friend  of  his  who,  much  to  Mr.  Rhodes' 
disgust,  had  only  left  half  of  his  fortune  to  pub-. 
He  purposes,  dividing  the  remaining  50  per  cent, 
of  his  millions  among  his  children.  "No  man  - 
should  ever  leave  money  to  his  children,"  said 
Mr.  Rhodes.  "It  is  a  curse  to  them.  What 
we  should  do  for  our  children,  if  we  would  do 
them  the  best  service  we  can,  is  to  give  them  the 
best  training  we  can  procure  for  them  and  tben 
turn  them  loose  in  the  world  jvithout  a  sixpence 
to  fend  for  themselves.  What  happens  when 
you  leave  children  fortunes?  They  have  no 
longer  any  spur  to  effort.  They  spend  their 
money  on  wine,  women,  and  gambling,  and  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  name  which  they  bear.  No  ; 
give  your  boys  the  best  education  you  can,  and 
then  let  them  make  their  owh  way.  As  for  any 
money  you  may  have,  it  should  all  go  to  the 
public  service — to  the  state  in  some  form  or 
another.  They  tell  me,"  he  added,  laughing, 
' '  that  that  is  state  socialiBm.  I  cannot  help  that 
These  are  my  ideaa,  and  they.are  right." 

If  ever  the  present  tendency  of  the  financial 
world  toward  trusts,  amalgamations,  and  consoli- 
dation is  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
socialistic  aspirations  of  the  masaes,  Mr.  Rhodes 
stands  out  as  the  stateaman  to  whose  hands  audi 
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a  reconciliatian  could  best  be  intrusted.  He 
alone  among  the  millionaire  class  has  not  only 
accepted,  but  has  acted  up  to  the  themes  of  the 
socialists.  To  make  money  only  to  use  it  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  to  regard  one's  self  solely  as 
an  agent  or  instrument  whoso  energies  are  all 
due  to  the  community  in  which  you  live,  to  be 
dedicated,  if  not  consecrated,  to  the  ministry  of 
the  commonwealth — that  is  what  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  hopes  to  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  who  lives  among  millionaires,  be- 
lieves in  them,  which  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of 
the  robustness  of  his  faith.  But  although  he 
believes  in  them,  he  is  filled  with  a  profound 
compassion  for  their  unsatisf3'^ing  existence.  He 
realizes  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  ordinary 
millionaire's  life  so  vividly  that  he  hopes  out  of 
their  discontent  will  come  an  inspiration  for  bet- 
ter things  by  which  the  whole  world  will  profit. 
There  is  no  one  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  pities  more 
than  those  mortals  whom  he  derides  as  *' safe- 
keys  in  breeches."  I  remember  once  paraphras- 
ing some  of  his  talk  some  years  ap'o,  when  it  was 
still  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  follows  : 

What  is  wealth  to  the  individual  who  inherits  it  ?  A 
burdeu  too  great  to  be  borne.  Increase  of  wealtli  up  to 
a  certain  point  means  increase  of  comfort,  increase  of 
power ;  beyond  that  point  it  means  for  its  possessor 
increase  of  burden  without  compensation.  A  man  may 
spend  £100  or  £1,000  a  week  on  luxurious  living  or  in 
lavish  expenditure,  but  l^yond  the  latter  sum  few  mil- 
lionaires ever  go.  But  the  revenues  of  many  far  exceed 
that  sum,  and  every  penny  of  that  excess,  although  it 
may  bring  them  the  miser's  sordid  exultation,  brings 
with  it  the  miser's  fears,  the  miser's  foreboding.  I 
could  point  out  to  you  millionaire  after  millionaire  who 
left  the  university  longing  to  do  something,  or  at  least 
to  be  somelK)dy,  who  are  now  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  safe-keys  in  breeches,  the  whole  of  tlieir  life  con- 
sumed in  the  constant  worry  of  seeing  that  their  enor- 
mous investments  to  not  deteriorate,  and  the  not  less 
arduous  task  of  investing  to  the  best  advantage  their 
surplus  revenues.  Their  imagination  is  cruslied  by 
their  millions.  Apolitical  career  is  barricaded  against 
them  by  their  own  nioney-l)ags.  A  crowd  of  parasites 
and  l>eggars  swarm  round  them  like  mosquitoes  round 
a  weary  wanderer  in  a  southern  swamp.  They  can  do 
nothing,  .see  nothing,  risk  nothing.  They  sit  like  golden 
Buddhas,  cross-legged  in  an  Eastern  temi)le,  eternally 
contvinplating  their  gilded  paunch. 

In  his  dealings  with  his  own  workpeople  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  just  and  generous.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  denounce  his  treatment  of  the  Kaffirs,  5,000 
of  whom  (^arn  )^1  a  day  in  the  diamond  compound 
at  Kimlx'rley  ;  but  tlie  Rtiv.  Donald  Maclcod, 
one  of  the  Queen's.chai»lains  and  e<lit()r  of  (.utrnl 
Words^  who  rcfontly  made  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  case,  has  published  very 
rcMnarkable  testimonv  to  the  effect  that  after 
Christian  missionaries  no  one  had  done  so  much 
for  the  African  native  as  Cecil  Rhodes. 


In  Matabeleland  he  is  regarded  by  tlie  natives 
as  the  one  white  man  whom  they  can  trust.  He 
conquered  them,  but  they  felt  him  to  be  just  ; 
and  after  the  terrible  insurrection,  it  was  by  his 
venturing  unarmed  into  the  rebel  stronghold  of 
the  Matappos  that  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  conception  of  his  duties  to  his 
fellow-men  rests  upon  a  foundation  as  distinctly 
ethical  and  theistic  as  that  of  the  old  Puritans. 
If  you  could  imagine  an  emperor  of  old  Rome 
crossed  with  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  and 
the  result  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  you  would  have  an  amalgam  not  unlike 
that  which  men  call  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  idea  of 
the  state,  the  empire,  and  the  supreme  allegiance 
which  it  has  a  right  to  claim  from  all  its  subjects 
is  as  fully  developed  in  him  as  in  Augustus  or 
in  Trajan.  But  underlying  all  this  there  is  the 
strong,  earnest,  religious  conception  of  the  Puri- 
tan. Mr.  Rhodes  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  a  religious  man.  He  was  born  in  a 
rectory,  and,  like  many  other  clergymen's  sons, 
he  is  no  great  churchman.  He  has  an  exagger- 
ated horror  of  the  extent  to  which  modern 
research  has  pulverized  the  authority  of  the 
Bible ;  and  strange  though  it  may  appear  to. 
those  who  only  know  him  as  the  destroyer  of 
Lobengula,  his  moral  sense  revolts  against  ac- 
cepting the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
which  exult  over  the  massacre  of  the  Amalekites, 
In  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  lie  is  an  out- 
and-out  unbeliever.  Upon  many  questions 
relating  to  the  other  world  his  one  word  is 
lujnosco — <*I  do  not  know."  But  on  the  ques- 
tion of  hell  he  is  quite  sure  he  knows,  and  he 
knows  that  it  is  not  true.  Indeed,  it  is  his  one 
negative  dogma,  which  he  holds  with  astonish- 
ing vigor  and  certitude.  It  conflicts  with  his 
fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  of  things. 
Whatever  may  be  or  may  not  be,  that  cannot  be. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  only  real- 
ize Mr.  Rhodes  as  a  successful  empire-builder, 
or  a  modern  Midas  at  whose  touch  everything 
turns  to  gold,  to  Ikmu*  that  the  great  Afrikander 
is  much  given  to  pon<lering  seriously  questions 
whicli,  in  the  rush  an<i  hurry  of  modern  life, 
most  men  seldom  give  tliemselves  time  to  ask, 
much  less  to  answer.  But  as  Mohammed  spent 
lyuch  time  in  the  solitude  of  his  cave  before  he 
emerged  to  astonish  the  world  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Koran,  so  Cecil  iihodes  meditated 
much  in  tlie  y(»ars  while  he  was  washing  dirt  for 
diamonds  under  the  South  African  stars.  He  is 
still  a  man  much  given  to  thinking  over  things. 
He  usually  keeps  three  or  four  subjects  going  at 
one  time,  and  he  sticks  to  them.  At  present  ha 
has  on  his  mind  the  development  of  Rhodesia, 
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l^  laving  of  tlic  tcli'uraiili  tin 
itiori    (.(    Simtli    Africa.     Tii 
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Wlien  Mr.  Hliodos  was  an  undiirgra<iuate  at 
Oxford,  he  was  profoiitully  imjiressed  by  a  aay- 
i tig  of  Aristotli!  as  to  the  iriipoilanco  of  having 
ail  aim  iti  lifd  PiilTu-iontly  lofty  to  justify  your 
spending  your  lifn  in  t'luleavoring  to  reach  it. 
He  wfini  back  1o  Africa  woiiikring  what  his  aim 
ill  life;  slioiild  b<'.  knowiiifi  only  one  thing  :  that 
whatever  it  was  lie  Iniil  not  Comnl  it.  Vnr  him 
that  suprcnif  ideal  was  still  to  seek,  ^'o  ho  foil 
a-thinking.  The  objt'ct  to  which  most  of  those 
who  auriMutuh'd  him  eagt-rly  Jeiiicatod  tlioir 
lives  WHS  ihe  [mrsnit  ot  wealtii.      For  that  they 
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were  ready  to  sacrifice  all.  Was  it  worth  it  ? 
Did  the  end,  even  when  attained,  justify  the 
expenditure  of  one's  life  ?  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion he  looked  at  the  men  who  had  succeeded, 
who  had  made  their  pile,  who  had  attained  the 
goal  which  he  was  proposing  ho  should  make  his 
own.  What  he  saw  was  men  who,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  did  not  know  what  use  to  make  of 
the  wealth  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  acquir- 
ing. Thoy  had  incumbered  themselves  with 
money-bags,  and  they  spent  all  their  time  in 
taking  care  of  them.  Other  object  in  life  they 
seemed  to  have  none.  Wealth,  for  which  they 
had  given  the  best  years  of  their  life,  was  only 
a  care,  not  a  joy — a  source  of  anxiety,  not  a 
scepter  of  power.  ''If  that  is  all,  it  is  not  good 
enough,"  thought  Hliodes. 

Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  politics.  Why 
not  devote  his  lif(;  to  the  achievement  .of  a  polit- 
ical career  V  He  might  succeed  if  he  tried. 
Rhodes  seldom  doubts  his  capacity  to  succeed 
when  he  tries.  Again  he  looked  at  the  ultimate. 
In  South  Africa  the  top  of  the  tree  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Cape  premiership.  What  kind  of 
men  are  Cape  premiers  ?  He  had  known  some 
of  them.  They  were  men  who  had  alternate 
spells  of  office  and  opposition.  Most  of  them 
were  mediocrities  ;  few  of  them  had  power  even 
when  they  held  place.  They  were  dependent  for 
their  political  existence  upon  the  good- will  of 
followers  whom  they  had  to  wheedle  or  cajole. 
The  position  did  not  seem  enviable  ;  so  once 
more  Rhodes  decided  '*  it  was  not  good  enough." 
The  true  goal  was  still  to  seek. 

His  mind  turned  to  religion.  Was  there  to 
be  found  in  the  churches  a  goal  sufllci(?ntly  great 
to  be  worth  the  devotion  of  a  life?  Periiaps — if 
it  were  true.  But  what  if  it  were  not  ?  lie 
thought  much  of  the  marvelous}  career  of  Loyola, 
the  man  who  underpinned  tln^  tottering  founda- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  and  reestablished 
them  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been 
shaken  by  the  spiritual  dynamite  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  was  a  work  worthy  the  best  man's 
life.  But  nowadays  who  could  believe  in  the 
lioman  or  even  in  the  Christian  creed  ?  Every 
day  some?  explorer  dug  up  in  Palestine  some  okl 
inscription  which  made  liavoc  with  a  Bible  text 
— a  conclusion  which  the  reports  of  the  Palestine 
PLxploration  Fund  certainly  do  not  bear  out  ;  but 
that  need  not  be  discussi*(l  here.  Tie  was  a  Dar- 
winian rath(?r  than  a  Cliriylian.  lie  knew  tluMV 
was  no  hell.  J  low  could  he  <levot(i  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  (-hurch  ?  As  to  the 
Hhers,  thest;  were  merely  vulgar  fractions  of  a 

action.     \Ui  resfxjcted  them  all  with  the  wide 

ierance    of   a    Roman    philosopher,    but    they 
eith(*r  kindled  his  enthusiasm  nor  commanded 


his  devotion.  The  old  faiths  were  dying  out.  If 
his  life  were  to  have  a  worthy  goal,  it  must  be 
among  the  living,  not  among  the  dead,  with  the 
future  rather  than  the  past. 

So  he  went  on  digging  for  diamonds  and  mus- 
ing as  he  digged  on  the  eternal  verities,  the 
truth  which  underlies  all  phenomena.  lie  was 
a  Darwinian  ;  he  believed  in  evolution.  But 
was  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  chain  of 
sentient  existences  which  stretched  unbroken 
from  the  marine  Arcidian  to  man  stopped  ab- 
ruptly with  the  human  race?  "Was  it  not  at 
least  thinkable  that  there  are  intt^lligences  in  the 
universe  as  much  my  supei'ior  in  intellect  as  I 
am  superior  to  the  dog?"  '<  Why  should  man 
be  the  terminus  of  the  process  of  evolution?" 
So  he  reasoned,  as  all  serious  souls  have  rea- 
soned long  before  Darwin  was  heard  of. 

Reincarnation — the  possibility  of  an  existence 
prior  to  this  mortal  life — did  not  interest  him. 
*<Life  is  too  short,  after  all,"  he  used  to  say, 
*'to  worry  about  previous  lives.  From  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave — what  is  it  ?  Thr(?e  days  at  the 
seaside.  Just  that  and  nothing  more.  But  al- 
though it  is  only  three  days,  we  must  be  doings 
something.  I  cannot  spend  my  time  throwing 
stones  into  the  water.  But  what  is  worth  while 
doing  ?  "  Then  upon  him  there  grew  more  and 
more  palpably  real,  at  least  as  a  possibility,  that 
the  teachings  of  all  the  seers,  of  all  the  religions, 
were  based  on  solid  fact,  and  that  after  all  there 
was  a  God  who  reigned  over  all  the  children  of 
men,  and  who,  moreover,  would  exact  a  strict 
account  for  all  the  deeds  which  thev  did  in  the 
body.  He  combated  the  notion  ;  but  the  bal- 
ance of  authority  was  against  him.  All  reli- 
gions, in  all  times — surely  the  universal  instinct 
of  the  race  had  something  to  justify  it  I 

Mr.  Rhodes  argued  the  matter  out  in  his  cool, 
practical  way,  and  decided  the  question  for  him- 
self once  for  all.  He  did  not  surrender  his 
agnostic  position  ;  but  he  decided  that  it  was  at 
least  an  even  chance  that  there  might  be  a  God. 
Further  than  that  he  did  not  go.  A  50-per-cent. 
chance  that  there  is  a  (Jod  Almighty  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  coulidimt  certainty  of  *  *  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  But  a  50-per- 
cent, chance  (iod  fully  believed  in  is  worth  moi-e 
as  a  factor  in  life  than  a  40 -per- cent,  faith  in  the 
whole  Christian  creed. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  no  sooner  ciphered  out  bis 
r)0- per- cent,  clianct*  than  he  was  confronted  with 
the  reflection:  ''If  there  be  a  God,  of  which 
there  is  an  even  chance,  what  does  he  want  me 
to  do,  if  so  be  that  lie  cares  anything  about  what 
I  do?"  For  so  the  train  of  thought  went  on. 
**  If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  he  does  care,  then 
th(?  most  important  thing  in  the  world  for  me  is 
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to  find  out  what  lie  wants  me  to  do,  aud  tlieii  go 
and  do  it."  But  how  was  he  to  find  it  out? 
It  is  a  problem  which  puzrfed  the  ancients. 
"Canst  thou  by  soarcbing  find  out  God?"  Are 
not  his  ways  past  finding  out  ?  Perhaps  yes  ; 
perhaps  no.  They  "did  not  know  everything 
down  in  India."  Anyhow,  Mr.  Rliodes  was 
much  too  practical  and  thorougii going  a  man  not 
to  set  himself  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  will 
of  God  toward  us — If  so  Im;  that  there  be  a  God 
of  nhich,  as  aforesaid  the  Hho<iisiaii  calculation 
is  that  the  chances  are  even  for  and  against 

Mr    Rhodes    as  I  lia\e  said    is  a  l>arwinian 
He  beJieics  in  the  gospel  of  evolution    of  the 


Having  thus  cleared  tlie  way,  Mr.  Rhodes  put 
on  his  thinking  cap  and  endeavored  to  puzzle 
out  answers  to  these  questions.  It  sounds  aome- 
what  the  way  in  which  he  puts  it  ;  but  in  its 
essence  is  it  not  the  way  in  which  all  earnest 
souls,  each  according  to  its  own  light,  have  eli- 
deavored  to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  universe  ? 
Is  not  the  supremo  profanity  not  the  use  of  mun- 
dane dialect  to  describe  the  process,  but  rather 
the  failure  to  put  the  question  at  all  '^ 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  Mr  Rhodes  as 
the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  wa\s  of  God  to  man 
IS  that  the  Deit)  must  look  at  things  on  a,  coin- 
prehensue  stale      If  Mr    Rhodes  thinks  in  con- 


{The  public  wanden  Id  at  will,  sll  rluBxes  nnil  rnlors.) 


survival  of  the  fittest,  of  progress  by  natural 
seli-ction.  "With  such  outfit  as  this  ho  set  him- 
solf  in  iiis  diamond  hole  to  attempt  the  solution 
of  (he  oldest  of  all  problems.  "If  there  he  a 
lioil,  and  if  he  fnrt-n  anything  about  whut  I  do, 
ihen,"  xaid  Hho<l('s  to  liiniself,  "I  think  1  shall 
ni.t  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  he  would 
liki^  nii'  111  d"  prctiy  imu-ii  as  be  is  doing^ — to 


■I'hrrcf'.rc  tliO   iirst   thing  for 

no  to  do  is  to  try 

to   liud   on!  whut    (ind— if  th 

TO   be  a  (iiiii— is 

■h.ing  in  tliis  world;   whut  ar 

■  hiM  instrumi'iits, 

what  lines  hi?  i.s  going  on,  and 

what  ho  is  aiming 

at.     The  next  thing  then  for 

me  to  do  is  to  tlo 

the  same  thing,  use  the  same  i 

islruments,  follow 

the  same  IIih-k.  and  aim  at  the 

Mine  mark  to  the 

l>cst  of  my  ability.- 

tinents,  his  Maker  must  at  least  think  in  planets. 
In  other  words,  the  divine  plan  nmst  be  at  least 
coextensive  with  the  human  rai-e.  If  there  be  a 
iicnl  at  all  wlio  caves  about  us,  he  cares  for  the 
whole  of  us,  not  for  an  elect  few  in  a  comer. 
"WliatPver  instrument  he  uses  must  be  one  that 
is  capable  of  iniiuvncing  the  wliolo  race.  Hence 
t!i(!  range  of  the  instrument,  or,  as  a  pai)ist  would 
say,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  is  one  of  the 
first  credentials  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority. 
Hole-untI -corner  plans  of  salvation,  theological 
or  political,  iiro  out  of  court.  If  we  can  discover 
the  traces  of  the  divine  jilan  it  must  !>e  univer- 
sal, and  that  agency  or  institution  which  moat 
nearly  np]iro.\L mates  to  it  in  the  universality  of 
its  inllut'uco  bi-ara  the  divine  trade-mark. 

This  cimccpii.m  of  the  divine  credential  seemed 
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■  Mr,  Rli("lps  to  ho.  iminoriiatelv  fatal  to  tliopre- 
nsioiis  of  all  tlie  .■Inirclies.  Tlicy  may  be  «ll 
TV  (ToihI  ill  their  way;  Imt  one  and'  all  are 
L-k.  'I'lii;  note  of  catholidty  is  cvLTywlu-i-e 
ckiiLfT.  Kvi'n  tlio  Roman  i'atliolii:  Imt  toucliPa 
.[.■.■iiiial  of  tlie  race.  Hi-siilcs,  all  llin  chnrclies 
■I-  Imt  of  yi'stcrday.  Thoy  LclunK  to  tlie  latest 
iHsi>  .if  Iminari  evc)lution.  Wlial  Mr.  Rhodes 
as  after  ivaa  scttiething  older  and  more  univer- 
.1.  lie  found  it  in  Ihc  iloptrine  of  evolution. 
iTe,  at  h'a'it,  was  a  law  or  uniform  method  of 
vine  jiriH'edure  which,  in  jioint  of  view  of  an- 
iuitv.  loft  niitliinc  to  lie  desired,  and  which  at 
li.-i  [ireseiit  nioiiient  is  univernally  active  among 
I  scTitivnl  lieinfta.  What  is  the  distinctive  fea- 
ire  id  that  doclrineV  The  pi^rfectioii  of  the 
jec'ies,  attained  by  the  elimination  of  the  unfit ; 
le  fav'irablo  liandicappin^  of  the  lit.  The  most 
ijiable  sin'oics  survives  ;  the  least  capable  goes 


to  the  wall.  The  perfecting  of  the  fittest  species 
among  the  animals  or  of  races  among  men,  and 
tlien  the  conferring  upon  the  perfected  species  or 
race  the  title-deeds  of  tlie  future.  That  seemed 
to  Mr.  Rhodes,  through  his  Bnrwiiiiaii  spectacles, 
the  way  in  which  tJod  is  governing  his  worUl, 
had  governed,  and  will  continue  to  govern  it  so 
far  as  we  can  foresee  the  future. 

The  planet  being  postulated  as  the  r^nge 
of  the  divine  activity  and  the  perfecting  of 
the  race  by  process  of  natiiral  selection,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  being  recognized  ns  the 
favorite  instrument  of  tho  divine  Ruler,  the 
question  immediately  arose  as  to  which  i-ace  at 
the  present  time  seems  most  likely  to  be  the 
divine  instrument  in  carrying  out  tho  divine  idea 
over  the  whole  of  this  planet.  The  answer  may 
seem  to  Cliauvinists  obvious  enough.  But  Mr. 
Rlifxles  is  not  a  Chauvinist.     He  was  conducting 
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a  serious  examination  into  a  supremely  important 
question,  and  he  would  take  nothing  for  granted. 
There  are  various  races  of  mankintl — the  yellow, 
the  black,  the  bjown,  and  the  white.  If  the 
test  is  numerical  the  yellow  race  comes  first. 
But  if  the  test  be  the  area  of  the  world  and  the 
power  to  control  its  destiiiic^s,  the  primacy  of  t)ie 
white  race  is  indisputable.  The  yellow  race  are 
massed  thick  on  one-half  of  a  single  continent ; 
the  white  exclusively  occiipy  Europt',  practically 
occupy  the  Americas,  are  colonizing  Australia, 
and  are  dominating  Asia.  In  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  white  mco  had  unquoBtionably 
come  out  on  top. 

The  white  race  being  thus  favorably  handi- 
capped by  the  supreme  Ilandicapjier,  the  next 
question  was,  Which  of  the  while  races  is  natu- 
rally selected  for  survival. — which  is  proving  itself 
most  fit  in  the  conditions  of  its  environment  to 
defeat  adverse  influences  and  to  preserve  i)ei- 
aistently  its  distinctive  type  ? 

At  this  point  in  the  analysis  Mr.  Rhodes 
dropped  for  the  moment  the  first  line  of  inquiry 
to  take  up  another,  which  might  lead  him  more 
directly  to  his  goal.  What  is  it  that  God — if 
there  be  a  God — is  aiming  at?  What  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  this  process  of  evohition  ? 
What  is  the  divine  ideal  toward  which  all  crea- 
tion presses,  consciously  or  unconsciously  ?  To 
find  out  the  ultimate  destination  of  sentient 
creatures  may  l>e  diflicult  or  even  impossible  ; 
but  the  only  clow  which  we  have  to  ilie  drift  of 
the  divine  action  is  to  note  the  road  by  which 
he  has  led  us  hitherto,  to  see  how  far  we  have 
got  already.     Tlien  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 


infer  with  some  degree  of  probability  as  to  tho 
roxite  that  has  still  to  bo  traveled.  If,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  see  where  we  are  tending,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  examine  those  who  are  in  ad- 
vance. We  do  not  go  back  to  the  ape  or  to  the 
bushman  or  the  pygmy  to  see  the  trend  of  evolu- 
tion. We  go  rather  to  the  foremost  of  mankind, 
the  most  cultured  specimens  of  the  civibzed  race 
— the  best  men,  in  short,  of  whom  we  have  any 
recorils  or  knowledge  since  history  began.  What 
these  exceptionally — it  may  lie  prematurely — 
evolved  individuals  have  attained  is  a  prophecy 
of  what  the  whole  phalanx  of  humanity  may  be 
destined  to  reach.  They  are  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  vaco  up  till  now.  Progress  will 
consist  in  bringing  up  mankind  to  their  level. 

Proceeiling  further  in  his  e.^amination  of  the 
foi-eniost  and  most  hifjhly  evolved  specimens  of 
tho  race,  Mr.  Rhodes  found  them  distinguished 
among  their  fellows  by  certain  moral  qualities 
which  enable  us  to  form  some  general  conception 
as  to  tho  trend  of  evolution.  Contemplating  the 
highest  realized  standard  of  human  perfection, 
Mr.  Rhodes  formed  the  idea  that  the  cue  to  the 
divine  purpose  was  to  discover  the  race  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  universalize  certain  broad 
general  principles.  "  What,"  asked  Mr.  Rhodes, 
"is  the  highest  thing  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not 
the  idea  of  justice  ?  I  know  none  higher.  Jus- 
tice l^etween  man  and  man — equal,  absolute,  im- 
partial, fair  play  to  all ;  that  surely  must  be  the 
first  note  of  a  perfected  society.  But,  secondly, 
then!  must  be  liberty,  for  without  freedom  there 
can  be  no  justice.  Slavery  in  any  form  which 
denies  a  man  a  right  to  be  himself  and  to  use  all 
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his  faculties  to  their  beet  advantage  is  and  must 
always  be  unjust.  And  the  third  note  of  the  ul- 
timate toward  which  our  race  is  bending  must 
surely  be  that  of  peace,  of  the  industrious  com- 
monwealth as  opposed  to  the  military  clan  or 
fighting  empire."  Anyhow,  these  three  seem  to 
Mr.  Rhodes  sufEcient  to  furnish  him  with  a  mete- 
wand wherewith  to  measure  the  claims  of  the 
various  races  of  the  world  to  be  regarded  as  the 
divine  instrument  of  future  evolution.  Justice, 
liberty,  and  peace — these  three.  Which  race  in 
the  world  most  promotes  over  the  widest  possible 
area  a  state  of  society  having  these  three  corner- 
stones ? 

Who  is  to  decide  the  question  ?  Let  all  the 
races  vote,  and  see  what  they  will  say.  Each 
race  will  no  doubt  vote  for  itself,  but  who 
receives  every  second  vote  7  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  race — the  English -speaking  man, 
whether  British,  American,  Australian,  or  South 
African — is  the  type  of  the  race  which  does 
now,  and  is  likely  to  coutintie  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  most  practical,  effective  work  to  estab- 


lish justice,  to  promote  liberty,  and  to  insure 
•peace  over  the  widest  possible  area  of  the  planet, 

"Therefore,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  to  himself  in 
his  curious  way,  "if  there  be  a  God,  and  he 
cares  anything  about  what  I  do,  T  think  it  W 
clear  that  he  would  like  me  to  do  what  he  is 
doing  himself.  And  as  he  is  manifestly  fash- 
ioning the  English- speaking  race  as  the  chosen 
instrument  by  which  he  will  bring  in  a  state  of 
society  based  upon  justice,  liberty,  and  peace,  he 
must  obviously  wish  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  give 
as  much  scope  and  power  to  that  race  as  possi- 
ble. Hence" — so  he  concludes  this  long  argu- 
ment— "if  there  be  a  God,  I  think  that  what  he 
would  like  me  to  do  is  to  paint  aa  much  of  the 
map  of  Africa  BritisJi  red  as  possible,  and  to  do 
what  I  can  elsewhere  to  promote  the  unity  aad 
extend   the  influence  of   the   English -speaking 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  found  his  longed-for  ideal, 
nor  has  he  ever  since  then  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  it  was  not  sufBciently  elevated  or  suf- 
ficiently noble  to  be  worth  the  devotion  of  his 
whole  life. 
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the  cordial  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  the 
United  States,  while  carefully  abstaining  from 
anything  which  might  resemble  interference,  re- 
gards all  movements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to 
the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  military  and  naval 
armaments  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  so 
small  relatively  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  to 
the  number  of  the  population,  as  well  as  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  nations,  that  their 
size  can  entail  no  additional  burden  of  expense 
upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even  form  a  subject  for 
profitable  mutual  discussion." 

Inasmuch  as  this  article  is  intended  to  treat 
more  particularly  of  the  results  of  the  conference 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  many 
interesting  details  must  be  omitted,  and  no  ex- 
tended reference  can  be  made  to  the  decisions 
arrived  at  with  reference  to  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  certain  instruments  of  war,  nor  upon  the 
general  revisioi  of  the  laws  of  war,  which  was 
carefully  considered  and  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  second  grand  committee  of  the 
conference.  Among  the  principal  advances  made 
in  this  respect,  mention  may  be  made  in  passing 
of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  pillage  and  of  the 
destruction  or  confiscation  of  works  of  art — 
which  alone  will  make  the  conference  a  memora- 
ble landmark  to  the  historical  student — and  fur- 
thermore to  a  most  elaborate  and  humane  system 
of  regulations  concerning  the  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  conference,  however, 
undoubtedly  centered  about  the  third  grand  com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  subjects  of  good  offices, 
mediation,  and  arbitration.  It  is  even  more  cor- 
rect to  describe  as  the  object  of  this  committee 
of  the  conference  the  realization  of  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Czar's  re- 
script referred  to  above:  *<The  firm, establish- 
ment of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right,  upon 
which  repose  the  security  of  states  and  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples."  Jn  this  respect  the  treaty  pro- 
posed by  the  conference,  which  for  convenience' 
sake  may  be  referred  to  as  the  arbitration  treaty, 
may  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  international 
law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  world  justly  reveres  Hugo  Grotius  as  tlie 
father  of  international  law,  and  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  memorable  features  of  the  peace 
conference  was  the  American  tribute  to  his 
memory  on  July  4.  It  was  an  inspiration  of 
genius  which  caused  Ambassador  Andrew  D. 
White,  of  the  American  commission,  to  suggest 
this  metliod  of  at  once  celebrating  the  day  of 
A  merican  independence  and  emphasizing  the  der)t 
which  diplomacy,  and  indeed  the  entire  world, 
owed  to  the  author  of  the  **Law  of  War  and 
Peace,"  by  laying  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold 


upon  his  tomb  at  Delft  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
nothing  could  liave  been  iTiore  beautiful  or  more 
successful  than  this  celebration,  which  no  one 
who  was  present  can  ever  forget.  At  the  same 
time,  and  with  all  proper  veneration  for  Grotius 
and  the  splendid  line  of  his  successors,  it  must 
be  stated  that  hitherto  international  law,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  and  does  not 
exist.  What  we  have  is  a  series  of  able,  learned, 
and  humane  treatises  on  what  international  law 
ought  to  be.  and  a  large  number  of  treaties  de- 
fining particular  rights  and  obligations  of  sep- 
arate powers,  but  a  fundamental  law  (  Gru?idrecht, 
or  magna  charta)  adopted  and  ratified  by  sub- 
stantially the  whole  civilized  world,  binding  upon 
every  individual  inhabitant,  did  not  exist,  hardly 
even  as  a  serious  project,  before  the  treaty  signed 
at  The  Hague  on  July  29,  1899.  It  is  this  fact 
which  gives  to  the  conference  its  real  significance. 

The  details  of  the  treaty,  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  permanent  court  and  its  procedure, 
as  well  as  the  other  separate  provisions,  will  soon 
be  subjected  to  more  or  less  searching  criticism. 
But  the  solemn  declaration  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  civilized  world  in  favor  of  the  pacific  solu- 
tion of  differences  between  them  <  *  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  right "  (Section  15)  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  use  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  in  the  avowal  of  purposes  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  powers  is  nothing  new — 
nearly  all  peace  treaties  pretend  to  be  for  eter- 
nity, and  in  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance  there 
was  an  avowal  of  lofty  ends  which,  notwith- 
standing the  infamies  perpetrated  or  attempted 
in  its  name,  deserves  honorable  mention  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  progress  toward  order  and 
peace  ;  but  a  solemn  declaration  by  twenty- five 
powers,  followed  by  provisions  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  powers  at  the  time  considered 
effectual  for  the  purpose  of  at  least  approximat- 
ing to  a  reign  of  law  rather  than  force  in  inter- 
national affairs,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  important. 
As  to  its  effect,  experience  rather  than  prediction 
is  wanted,  and  least  of  all  would  it  become  a 
member  of  the  conference  itself  to  indulge  in 
sanguine  or  boastful  prophecy.  The  defects  of 
the  work  done  are  known  to  none  better  than  to 
those  who  labored  patiently  and  sincerely  to  over- 
come what  seemed  to  be  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  to  draw  nearer  at  least  to  what  was  certainly 
a  liigh  ideal. 

The  arbitration  treaty  consists  of  sixty-one  ar- 
ticles divided  into  four  titles  :  First,  on  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace,  consisting  of  one 
declaratory  article  ;  second,  on  good  offices  and 
mediation ;  third,  on  international  commiasiona 
of  inquiry  ;  fourth,  on  international  arbitration. 
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Before  entering  upon  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion, it  will  be  useful  to  forestall  apprehensions  or 
objections  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  entire 
system  provided  by  the  conference  is,  so  far  as 
European  states  are  concerned,  purely  voluntary, 
always  excepting  their  solemn  promise  to  perform 
a  duty  deliberately  recognized  in  Article  27,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made.  So  far  as 
the  United  States  of  America  is  concerned,  this 
"  duty  '^  has  been  qualified  by  the  most  emphatic 
and  successful  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  our  diplomatic  history.  Too  much  stress 
can  hardly  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  for  with  all 
their  interest  in  and  love  for  universal  peace  and 
good- will,  the  American  people  are  rightly  jeal- 
ous of  their  traditional  foreign  policy,  and  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  never  have  their  in- 
terests abroad  been  confided  to  representatives 
more  determined  than  the  commissioners  to  the 
peace  conference  to  preserve  this  tradition  abso- 
lutely inviolate.  Contrary  statements  upon  this 
head  which  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
notably  in  the  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view referred  to,  are  so  entirely  false  as  to  make 
detailed  correction  hopeless. 

The  United  States'  declaration  was  notj  as  has 
been  stated,  an  explanatory  speech  by  Mr.  White 
on  cabled  instructions.  The  Department  of  State 
was  not  informed  about  the  declaration  until 
after  it  had  been  made  and  accepted,  and  no 
member  of  the  American  commission  made  any 
speech  on  that  occasion.  The  declaration  was 
read  by  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  and  was 
in  tlie  form  of  a  binding  notice  upon  every  power 
there  represented,  forever  estopping  each  one  of 
them  from  thereafter  quoting  the  proposed  treaty 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  this  declaration ;  and  although  this 
would  have  been  suflBcient  in  law  as  well  as  in 
equity  to  establish  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  did 
not  sign  the  treaty  until  Mr.  White  had  written 
in  his  own  hand,  immediately  before  the  signa- 
tures, the  words  :  *^Soi^  reserve  de  la  dSclaraiion 
faite  dans  la  sSance  pUniire  de  la  conference  du  25 
Juillet,  1899.'' 

The  declaration  itself  was  as  follows  :  **  Noih- 
IV g  contained  in  this  convention  shall  he  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  United  States  of  America 
to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intrud- 
ing upon,  interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in 
the  political  questions  or  internal  administration  of 
any  foreign  state;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in 
the  said  convention  he  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
relinquishment  hy  the  United  States  of  America  of 
its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American 
qvrestions.  V 


It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  curious  con- 
tention that  the  taking  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  has  in  any  way  modified  the  tradi- 
tional Monroe  Doctrine  regarding  the  reciprocal 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  European  powers 
with  reference  to  questions  purely  European  or 
purely  American  found  no  expression  at  The 
Hague,  where  indeed  only  kind  words  were 
heard  regarding  the  splendid  promise  for  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  implied  in  American  coopera- 
tion with  Europe  in  the  far  East.  Never  before 
July  25,  1899,  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  been 
officially  communicated  to  the  representatives  of 
practically  all  the  great  powers,  and  never  before 
was  it  received  with  all  the  consent  implied  by 
a  cordial  acquiescence  and  the  immediate  and 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  treaty  upon  that  con- 
dition. Whatever  reasons  may  be  advanced 
against  ratification  by  opponents  of  the  treaty,  if 
any  should  appear,  a  neglect  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine on  the  part  of  the  American  representatives 
cannot  honestly  be  urged  as  one  of  them. 

The  only  absolute  obligations  which  the  treaty, 
when  ratified,  would  lay  upon  the  United  States 
are  the  appointment  of  not  more  than  four  mem- 
bers of  the  international  court  of  arbitration  and 
the  contribution  of  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court,  estab- 
lished under  the  general  supervision  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  accredited  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  all  other  respects  the  treaty  is  purely 
voluntary,  and  must  depend  for  its  enforce- 
ment upon  public  opinion  in  the  various  coun- 
triesi 

A  word  may  be  inserted  here  regarding  the 
application  of  the  treaty  to  a  conflict  such  as  that 
which  at  this  writing  is  unhappily  raging  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African  republic. 
The  arbitration  treaty  is  necessarily  restricted  in 
its  application  to  the  sovereign  powers  signing 
and  ratifying  it,  and  of  course  it  has  no  direct 
bearing  whatever  upon  a  conflict  between  a 
sovereign  power  and  any  force  struggling  to  ob- 
tain sovereignty  and  independence.  All  internal 
conflicts  and  revolutions  and  all  collisions  be- 
tween signatory  powers  and  those  of  limited 
suzerainty  are  thus  necessarily  excluded  from  its 
operations,  and  only  a  brief  reflection  is  neces- 
sary to  see  how  indispensable  such  a  limitation 
was  if  any  result  whatever  was  to  be  attained, 
and  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  to  draw  unfavorable 
conclusions  regarding  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence from  the  fact  that  fighting  is  now  going 
on  in  South  Africa.  A  violation  of  the  great 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states  would  have  resulted  in 
much  greater  danger  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice  than  any  corresponding  benefit.     Inter- 
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vention  between  a  sovereign  state  and  its  re- 
bellious subjects  or  vassals  is  an  impairment  of 
sovereignty  itself,  and  therefore  intolerable  ex- 
cept in  open  warfare,  as  witness  the  case  of 
France  in  the  American  Revolution  and  our  in- 
tervention in  Cuba  in  1898. 

Whatever  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
peace  conference  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  its 
care  to  avoid  an  attempt  at  iloing  impossibilities. 
No  one  recognized  the  limitations  of  the  idea  of 
arbitration  more  fully  than  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  arbitration  treaty  ; 
no  one  realized  more  fully  that  there  have  been, 
and  probably  always  wjll  be,  questions  between 
nations  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  de- 
cided witliout  the  supreme  ordeal  of  war — when 
other  means  fail.  Among  them  are  the  struggles 
of  peoples  for  independence,  for  liberty,  or  for 
justice.  "Without  touching  upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  no  more  suited 
to  international  arbitration  or  mediation  than  the 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  Fili- 
pinos or  the  struggle  to  obtain  home  rule  for 
Ireland.  The  Transvaal  was  not  represented  at 
the  peace  conference  and  could  not  adhere  to  the 
arbitration  treaty  without  the  approval  of  Great 
Britain.  If  Great  Britain  should  submit  its 
controversy  with  the  Transvaal  to  international 
arbitration,  it  would,  by  the  very  fact  of  such 
submission,  practically  grant  the  principal  con- 
tention of  its  adversary  by  recognizing  it  as  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state. 

In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  which  was  represented 
at  the  conference,  togetlier  with  its  nominal 
suzerain  i)ow(»r,  Turkey,  appearances  were  saved 
by  having  the  Bulgarian  delegates  sit  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  Turks  and  by  calling  Bulgaria 
in  the  roll  last  of  all  the  states  and  not  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows  : 
*Mn  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  re- 
cours(^  to  force  in  international  relations,  the 
signatory  powers  agree  to  employ  all  their  efforts 
to  insure  the  peaceful  solution  of  international 
differences."  This  article  will,  after  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  become  the  supreme  law  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  tlie  reservation 
contained  in  the  declaration  above  referred  to. 
In  other  words,  it  is  free  from  ev(»ry  possible 
em])arrassment,  but  pregnant  with  good  in  every 
proper  case. 

The  article  on  mediation  is  largely  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  principles  heretofore  laid  down  in 
works  on  international  law  on  this  subject.  .  There 
is  one  new  principle  introduced  in  Article  8, 
called  **  special  mediation."  This  article  is  as 
follows  : 


The  signatory  powers  agree  to  recommend  a  Rpecia! 
form  of  mediation  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  permit,  as  follows :  In  case  of  a  serious  disaipree- 
ment  endangering  peace  the  states  in  dispute  will  each 
choose  one  i)ower,  to  which  they  will  respectively  In- 
trust the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication 
with  tlie  power  chosen  by  the  other  side  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  I>uiv 
ing  the  continuance  of  this  mandatj,  the  duration  of 
which  in  the  absence  of  contrary  stipulation  cannot  ex- 
ceed thirty  days,  the  contending  states  shall  cease  to 
have  any  direct  negotiations  about  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, which  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  referred 
exclusively  to  the  mediating  powers.  These  latter  are 
bound  to  apply  ail  their  efforts  toward  arranging;  the 
difference.  In  case  of  the  actual  rupture  of  pacific  re- 
lations, tliese  powers  remain  charged  with  the  common 
duty  of  profiting  by  every  occasion  for  rel'stablishing 
peace. 

It  was  held  by  the  conference  that  this  article 
furnished  a  new  method  of  preserving  peace 
when  other  means  ujight  have  failed.  It  also 
provides  a  method  of  threatening  hostilities  with- 
out wounding  the  self-respect  of  the  threatened 
party,  and  of  reestablishing  peace  after  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  sooner  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

The  analogy  of  the  plan  proposed  to  a  duel  is 
obvious.  Moreover,  when  a  question  has  be- 
come so  acute  that  a  menace  is  justified,  a  threat 
to  ap])()int  a  second  is  quite  as  grave  in  its  im- 
port, but  much  more  conciliatory  than  a  threat 
of  mobilization  or  of  actual  war.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Spanish -American  War  shows  that  a 
defeated  party  hesitates  to  make  advances  for 
peace  for  a  long  time  after  the  period  whea  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle  has  become  apparent 
to  the  most  benevolent  and  friendly  of  outsiders. 
In  such  circumstances  the  prompt  joint  inter- 
vention of  two  powers  selected  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose  would  have  prevented  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives  and  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
our  late  war,  and  might  be  of  even  greater  im-* 
portance  in  a  struggle  involving  two  or  more  of 
the  great  p]uropean  powers. 

The  article  on  international  commissions  of  in- 
quiry gave  rise  in  the  conference  to  fears  that  it 
implied  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention. A  most  ridiculous  exaggeration  of 
these  fears  may  be  found  in  the  article  in  the 
Xorfh  American  Review  referred  to.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Not  even  in 
the  original  Russian  proposition  was  the  article 
on  this  subject  fairly  open  to  this  objection,  and 
as  finally  adopted  it  provides  simply  for  what 
may,  and  probably  very  often  will  be,  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  court  of  arbitration  and  an  in- 
stitution which  may  occasionally  even  avoid  the 
necessity  of  arbitration.  The  article  is  as  fol. 
lows  : 
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In  disputes  of  an  intemattonol  character  involving 
neither  national  honor  nor  essential  Interests  and  aris- 
ing from  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  questions  of  fact, 
the  signatory  powers  consider  it  useful  that  the  parties 
who  may  not  be  able  to  agree  by  diplomatic  means 
should  institute,  so  far  as  circumstances  may  permit, 
an  international  commission  of  inquiry,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  questions  of  actual  fact  by  an  impartial 
and  conscientious  examination. 

Such  a  commission  of  inquiry  can  never  be 
appointed  without  the  full  and  free  consent  of 
both  parties,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned  could  have 
been  more  carefully  safeguarded.  The  findings 
of  the  commission  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
no  binding  force  whatever  on  any  party. 

The  phrase  '  *  involving  neither  national  honor 
nor  essential  interests  "  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised, but  careful  consideration  will  show  that  it 
by  no  means  weakens  the  article,  and  it  takes 
away  the  last  vestige  of  reason  for  apprehensions 
which  might  in  many  cases  work  injury  to  the 
general  plan  for  the  pacific  regulation  of  inter- 
national differences.  While  such  apprehensions 
are  now  supremely  silly,  more  especially  in  the 
United  States,  they  might,  with  even  the  shadow 
of  foundation,  have  proven  a  serious  danger. 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  conference 
is  without  doubt  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
iiianent  international  court  of  arbitration.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  two  currents  of  opinion  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
cipal object  to  be  achieved.  One  considered  the 
adoption  of  a  pledge  for  compulsory  arbitration 
in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  leaving  the  manner 
and  procedure  of  arbitration  to  each  particular 
case,  as  even  preferable  to  the  institution  of  a 
permanent  court,  without  a  pledge  on  the  part 
of  any  one  ever  to  make  use  of  it.  The  adop- 
tion of  either  plan  involved  a  flood  of  cheap  wit 
and  sarcasm,  asking  how  the  decrees  of  the  court 
on  a  subject  of  compulsory  arbitration  were  to 
'  be  enforced,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  ad- 
vances had  been  made  by  a  treaty  for  voluntary 
arbitration  over  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when 
no  obstacle  exists  to  all  the  arbitration  which  any 
one  wants.  The  Russian  proposition  contained 
a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  the  signatory  pow- 
ers were  to  pledge  themselves  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  At  the  first  reading  of  this 
project  in  the  sub-committee  on  arbitration,  the 
American  representatives  insisted  upon  the  omis- 
sion from  this  list  of  international  rivers,  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  and  treaties  concerning  monetary 
affairs.  At  the  second  reading  America  warmly 
supported  the  motion  of  Germany  to  strike  out 
the  entire  list,  and  this  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  committee 


to  abandon  the  entire  idea  of  compulsory  arbitra* 
tion  are  set  forth  with  characteristic  ability  and 
judicial  fairness  by  the  distinguished  American 
member,  Captain  Mahan,  in  an  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
on  * '  The  Peace  Conference  and  the  Moral  As- 
pect of  War."  In  any  event,  the  subjects  for 
compulsory  arbitration  upon  which  an  agree- 
ment could  have  been  reached  would  have  been 
trivial  in  their  nature,  of  a  kind  which  could  not 
conceivably  ever  lead  to  war  between  civilized 
nations,  and  the  argument  might  well  have  been 
advanced  that  by  enumerating  certain  classes  of 
questions  as  being  peculiarly  fit  for  arbitration 
the  conference  had  discredited  the  use  of  this 
means  in  settling  larger  and  greater  questions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  any 
permanent  international  institution  is  in  itself  a 
guarantee  of  continued  friendly  intercourse,  as 
witness  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  similar 
institutions  now  established. 

An  international  court  of  arbitration  must 
necessarily  represent  the  idea  of  international 
justice,  whether  it  be  in  session  continuously  or 
only  rarely,  and  whether  the  questions  coming 
before  it  be  of  great  or  small  immediate  impor- 
tance. The  organization  of  this  court  is  neces- 
sarily quite  informal.  It  consists  really  of  a 
clerk's  office  and  a  list  of  available  judges,  not 
more  than  four  to  be  appointed  from  any  one 
country,  and  with  permission  to  any  country  to 
appoint  a  citizen  of  another  or  to  unite  with  one 
or  more  in  an  appointment.  The  objection  was 
raised  at  The  Hague  that  such  an  institution 
was  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  court,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  all 
the  principal  nisi  prius  courts  in  other  States  is 
quite  similar.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  consists  of  seventy -six  members, 
elected  by  various  constituencies  and  never  meet- 
ing or  acting  as  a  body.  They  are  assigned  to 
duty  as  occasion  arises,  but  still  they  constitute 
one  court.  In  the  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion each  litigant  in  a  particular  case  is  to  select 
two  judges  from  the  list,  and  the  four  thus  chosen 
are  to  elect  the  fifth.  When  the  court  has  been 
thus  constituted  the  litigating  parties  are  to  sign 
what  is  called  the  compromise,  but  what  is  in 
reality  the  treaty  of  arbitration  for  the  particular 
case,  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
ratification  by  the  Senate  in  every  instance.  In 
this  compromise  the  exact  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined are  to  be  stated  and  it  is  to  contain  an 
undertaking  by  the  parties  to  abide  in  good  faith 
by  the  decision.  When  this  compromise  has 
be^i  signed  by  both  parties  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  derk  at  The  Hague,  the  machinery  of  the 
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court  will  be  put  in  motion,  the  judges  will  be 
iiiiiuinoned,  and  the  proper  rooms  and  stafF  of 
officers  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  at  Tlie 
Hague  unless  a  diSurciit  J^eat  I'ur  the  tribunal  has 
been  agitjeO  ui>on. 

The  procedure  is  carefully  ri-gulatcd,  articloa 
on  tliis  subject  having  been  originally  drafted  by 
M.  de  Martens,  the  president  of  the  late  Hritish- 
Venezuela  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  Paris,  with 
the  help  of  hia  colleagues,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  atul  Lord 
Justice  Collins,  of  England.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  the  sub- committee  on  arbitration  that 
(he  procedui-e  should  give  no  advanlagt;  lo  law- 
yers under  the  Roman  law  over  those  represent- 
ing countries  with  the  common  law,  and  a  pro- 
vision was  also  inserted  permitting  a  reheai-ing 
U[>on  newly  discovered  evidence  within  threu 
mouths  after  the  decision.  ExiHirienco  will  no 
doubt  suggest  many  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cedure, but  as  a  basis  for  further  development  it 
will  probably  Ite  found  quite  acceptable. 

To  offset  in  some  measure  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  treaty  without  incurring  the 
dangers  of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  well  as  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  to  arbitrate  for  govern- 
ments responsible  to  legislative  bodies  containing 
oppositions  ever  on  the  alert  to  charge  weakness 
or  undue  complacency  toward  foreign  powers, 
the  French  delegates  proposed  the  insertion  of 
wliat  is  now  Article  2?,  drafted  by  Baron  D'Es- 
vOurneHes,  as  follows  ; 

The  signatory  powers  consider  it  a  duty,  in  the  event 
of  an  acute  conflict  threaMQiog  to  break  out  between 
two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  these  laM«r  that  the 
pvrmaneut  court  is  open  to  them.  In  consequence  they 
declare  that  the  act  at  recalling  to  the  partieH  in  con- 
flict the  {iruvisions  of  this  convention,  and  the  advice 
given  in  the  superior  interest  of  peace  '  "  "' 


otherwise  th 


the  permanent 


of  good  offlces. 


be  considered 


So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
obligation  expressed  in  this  article  is,  of  course, 
qualified  by  the  declaration  of  July  25,  and  aa 
regards  the  other  powers  the  obligation  is,  of 
course,  purely  moral,  for  a  neglect  of  which  each 
power  is  responsible  only  to  its  own  conscience. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  com- 
bination of  powers  to  abuse  this  article  by  use  of 
unjust  pressure  upon  any  other,  great  or  small, 
would  be  unjustifiable  oppression,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  statesman  of  Europe 
or  America  would  ever  dare  to  face  public  opin- 
ion by  such  an  endeavor,  which  would  probably 
be  as  useless  as  it  would  be  shameful. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  Id- 
stances  (M.  Bourgeois  claimed  that  it  was  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten)  when  a  foreign  minister 


responsible  to  a  parliament  might  want  to  arbi- 
trate, but  hesitated  on  account  of  the  imputation 
of  alleged  weakness  shown  by  the  suggestion  of 
arbitration,  and  in  sucli  cases  the  purely  friendly 
intervi'ntion  of  neutral  powers  could  have  only 
bunelicial  elleuls.  The  article  may  therefore  be 
said  to  contain  splendid  possibilities  of  good, 
with  practically  no  dangers  of  evil,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  rightly  called  by  one  of  tlie 
American  representatives  in  the  grand  committee 
of  arbitration  ''tlie  crown  of  the  whole  edifice. " 
I'rcsident  Sctli  Low  lias  used  a  happy  metaphor 
in  saying  that  tlie  conference  has  provided  a 
motor  the  force  of  which  is  public  opinion,  and 
this  force  may  safely  be  trusted  both  to  start 
and  keep  in  motion  the  machinery  provided  by 
the  conference,  not,  ]ierhnps,  without  an  occa- 
sional hitch  or  break-down,  but  in  the  end 
smoothly  and  efficiently. 

The  very  meeting  of  the  conference  was  an 
augury  of  international  good  will.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  pleasant  than  the  inter- 
course of  all  the  members  with  each  other  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last.  In  the  beginning  the 
very  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  pessinaism 
and  distrust.  The  good  faith  of  this  or  that 
power  was  continually  attacked,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  after  a  few  weeks'  indulgence 
in  a  "  diplomatic  picnic"  the  conference  would 
aiijourn  with  a  few  Platonic  resolutions  in  favor 
of  peace  and  virtue.  It  was  most  instructive  to 
see  how  from  week  to  week,  and  almost  from 
day  to  day,  this  condition  changed  and  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good-will  took  the  plactf 
of  suspicion,  until  at  the  last  those  who  had  coma 
to  scoff  stayed  longest  to  pray,  and  seemed  most 
impressed  with  the  results  achieved.  The  ab- 
surd contention  is  even  now  heard  that  no  faith 
can  be  put  in  a  general  arbitration  treaty  to  which 
powers  are  parties  who,  in  their  internal  admin- 
istrations,  leave  so  much  to  be  desired,  at  least 
from  the  American  or  English  point  of  view.  . 
Such  critics  evidently  forget  that  a  man  does  not 
necessarily  become  a  saint  in  his  own  family  cir- 
cle because  he  agrees  to  refrain  from  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  neighbors,  and  yet  this  agioemflnt 
is  commendable. 

The  settlement  of  all  international  questions  by 
arbitration  would  by  no  means  make  Utopias  <rf 
the  different  states  internally.  The  willingness 
to  establish  international  justice  is,  however,  of 
good  augury  even  for  the  improvement  of  inteiN 
nal  administration.  Nothing  could  have 
ceeded  the  kindness,  generosity,  s 
with  which  the  representatives  of  Amei'ii 
welcomed  and  the  sincere  respect  with  which  a 
of  their  propositions  were  received 
ered.      It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct 
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in  this  respect  between  the  European  powers, 
thougli  the  relations  of  the  American  representa- 
tives to  tliose  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were 
for  obvious  reasons  most  intimate.  The  com- 
manding influence  exercised  by  Lord  Pauncefote, 
always  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  efficiency, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
mention  here. 

So  many  misrepresentations  have  gained  cur- 
rency regarding  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward 
the  idea  of  an  international  court  of  arbitration 
and  toward  American  interests  generally  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  in  the  sub-committee  of 
arbitration,  where  the  attitude  of  each  govern- 
ment was  most  clearly  shown,  the  loyal  support 
and  fine  diplomatic  tact  of  the  German  repre- 
sentative, Professor  Zorn,  were  as  evident  and  as 
valuable  as  his  profound  learning  and  great  abil- 
ity. The  objections  raised  at  one  time  to  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government  were  by  no  means  frivolous, 
nor  were  they  ever  based  on  alleged  solicitude 
for  the  *'  divine  right"  of  kings,  and  the  good 
faith  with  which  they  were  propounded  was 
proven  by  the  cordial  and  straightforward  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  withdrawn,  chiefly  upon 
the  representations  of  the  United  States,  and  the 


efficient  cooperation  which  thereafter  character- 
ized the  German  attitude. 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  the 
wisdom  and  tact  displayed  by  the  French  dele- 
gates, and  to  the  generous  support  which  they 
gave  to  the  idea  of  the  permanent  tribunal  in 
most  critical  and  de^cate  situations.  M.  Bour- 
geois was  not  only  the  most  eloquent  member  of  ' 
the  conference,  but  as  chairman  of  the  committee  . 
on  arbitration  his  services  were  of  inestimable 
value.  The  same  must  be  said  of  his  colleague. 
Baron  D'Estournelles,  and  the  prediction  which 
was  made  in  Paris,  that  his  appointment  to  the 
conference  vastly  increased  the  chances  of  success, 
was  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Space  alone 
forbids  reference  to  the  services  of  other  mem- 
bers, equally  deserving  and  not  less  prominent. 

The  result  of  the  conference,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  establishment,  with  our  cooperation  and 
assistance,  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  Magna 
Charta  of  international  law,  and  what  surely  is  a 
step,  however  modest,  in  the  world's  progress 
toward  peace  and  order — our  traditional  foreign 
policy  having  at  the  same  time  been  announced, 
vindicated,  and  maintained  more  clearly  and 
more  emphatically  than  ever  before. 
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BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN. 
(President  of  Cornell  Uniyersity  and  chairman  of  the  Philippine  commission.) 


WHEN  I  addressed  you  in  this  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  university  a  year  ago, 
after  dealing  with  domestic  topics  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  our  academic  fraternity, 
I  thought  it  proper,  if  not  indeed  incumbent  on 
me  as  a  public  teacher,  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  a  question  of  transcendent  national  im- 
portance which  was  then  agitating  the  thought  of 
the  American  people.  In  all  parts  of  the  Union 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  were  asking 
in  perplexity.  Shall  we  take  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands from  Spain  ?  This  inquiry  I  answered  with 
emphatic  negative,  supporting  my  view  with 
appeals  to  our  traditional  national  policy  and 
those  considerations  of  expediency  which  justified 
it.  I  looked  at  the  matter  solely  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  and  consulted  no  interests  but 
our  own. 


*  An  address  delivered  by  President  Schnrman  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  year  at  Cornell,  on  September  88,  and 
now  published,  with  his  consent,  in  an  authorised  form. 


This,  I  admit,  was  a  purely  selfish  view  of  the 
case.  But  is  not  national  self-interest,  regulated 
by  right,  the  first  principle  of  politics  ?  How- 
ever, we  had  just  finished  a  war  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  Cuba,  and  .it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  anomalous  to  have  left  the  Filipinos,  who 
were  already  in  rebellion,  victims  to  that  Spanish 
oppression  which  in  Cuba,  after  an  appeal  of  a 
hundred  years,  had  at  last  roused  us  to  forcible 
intervention.  But  as  the  Filipinos  were  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  my  own 
view  was  that,  however  deep  and  sincere  our 
sympathies  with  them  might  be,  we  were  not 
called  upon  as  a  nation  to  rectify  any  of  the 
tyrannies  of  the  Old  World,  so  long  at  least  as 
no  national  interest  was  at  stake.  I  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  Philippines  be  left  with  Spain. 
But  my  poor  opinions  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  public ;  indeed,  while  they  elicited 
no  note  of  approval  in  any  quarter,  they  brought 
upon  me  no  little  condemnation.     Whether  they 
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were  sound  or  not  the  rapid  march  of  events 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  consider.  The  treaty - 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  backed,  I 
admit,  by  an  overwhehning  public  opinion,  which 
was  irrespective  of  party,  took  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Spain.  And  now  the  question  is. 
Having  taken  the  archipelago,  how  shall  w6 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  its  inhabitants,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  civilized  world  ? 

Some  people  are  still  discussing  the  theoretic 
expediency  of  expansion.  This  has  not  been 
an  open  question  since  last  winter.  The  act  and 
fact  of  expansion  was  complete  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  ratified.  You  might  indeed,  as  an 
academic  matter,  discuss  the  desirability  of  con- 
traction. But  towering  over  and  overshadowing 
all  merely  speculative  issues  is  ihe  mighty  (I  had 
almost  said  the  awful)  fact  of  our  actual  sover- 
eignty over  and  responsibility  for  the  Philippine 
Islands.  You  can  escape  the  consequences  of 
some  deeds  by  undoing  them.  But  treaties  can- 
not be  made  and  unmade  at  will,  nor  international 
obligations  laid  down  because  they  are  burden- 
some. It  does  not  matter  what  were  your  views 
on  the  previous  question  of  annexation  ;  the  only 
question  to- day  open  to  you  is  this  :  The  United 
States  having  taken  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Spain,  what  shall  be  done  with  them  ? 

This  grave  issue  must  be  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States.  With 
them  I  think  we  may  leave  it  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  a  wise  solution  will  be  reached. 
I  at  least  have  nothing  to  say  of  it  now.  Per- 
haps at  another  time  and  place  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  total 
result.  But  to-day  I  desire  to  recall  your  minds 
from  this  specific  Philippine  problem  and  invite 
your  attention  to  some  observations  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  national  expansion.  If  history  be 
philosophy  teaching  by  experience,  as  has  been 
said,  she  should  instruct  us  how  to  be  wise  not 
only  after  the  event,  but  before  it.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  our  Philippine  problem,  new  as  it  is 
to  us,  is  only  another  phase  of  a  subject  in  which 
the  world  has  had  much  experience. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  history  of 
the  United  States  presents  a  picture  of  expansion 
on  the  grandest  scale  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  commonwealths  which  fringed  the  Atlantic 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  are  a  small  part  of 
the  present  republic.  Their  citizens  moved  into 
the  unpeopled  West,  swarming  along  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  until,  leaving  the  plains  be- 
hind, they  scaled  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  broke 
the  silence  of  the  Pacific,  on  which  long  before 
Cortez  had  ** gazed  with  dumb  surprise."  This 
is  expansion  on  a  truly  continental  scale.  And 
what  the  American,   reenforced  by  the  foreign 


immigrant,  has  done  in  so  large  a  way  in   the 
United  States,  the  Britisher  on  a  smaller  scale 
has  done  in   Canada,   South   Africa,   and    Aus- 
tralia.     But  there   is  one   important    difference 
between  the  overflow  of  the  pop\ilation    of   our 
original  tliirteen  States  and  that  of  the  British 
Isles.      Wherever  the  American  went  he  set  up 
a  new  State,  which  was  a  vital  part  of  the  Union. 
The  Constitution,   laws,  and  institutions   of  the 
United  States  were  carried  into  the  new  domains, 
out  of  which  separate  self-governing  States  were 
carved  ;   so  that  Ohio  and  California  are  as  or- 
ganically and  vitally  a  part  of  the  United   States 
as  Massachusetts  or  New  York.     This  is  not  the 
case  with  Canada  and  Australia,   which   to-day 
are    quasi -independent   commonwealths.       Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  may  form  what  is  called 
an  empire,  but  in  that  empire  the  mother  country 
and  the  daughter  commonwealths  each  maintain 
their  own  separate  place  and  support  their  own 
individual  identity  ;   they  are  not  organized  into 
a  single  whole.      But  the  United  States  has  not 
only  annexed  continental  territories  ;  it  has  or- 
ganized them  into  self-governing  States  which 
are  at  the  same  time  equal  sharers  in  the  life  of 
the  great  republic.      Political  organization   has 
kept  pace  with  territorial  expansion. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  which  comes  prominently  into  view  when 
we  compare  our  new  States  with  dependencies 
like  India.  What  we  see  in  India  is  an  English 
ruling  class  controlling  the  government  of  alien 
and  populous  races  in  a  country  in  which  SSng- 
lish  children  cannot  live.  How  different  from 
the  United  States,  where  the  foreigner  is  quiddy 
assimilated  and  his  children  speak  no  language 
but  our  own  I  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  homogeneous ;  that  of  India  indescriba- 
bly heterogeneous.  We  rule  ourselves,  whether 
in  New  York  or  Oregon  ;  the  alien  and  multi- 
tudinous races  of  India  can  only  be  held  to- 
gether by  a  strong  foreign  hand. 

These  contrasts  between  American  and  Eng- 
lish expansion  illustrate  what  I  consider  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  former.  We  have 
grown  from  within  outward  ;  England  has  en- 
larged herself  by  accretion.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  such  growth  as  that  of  the  boy  into  the  man  ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  like  setting  up  sons  for 
themselves.  The  expansion  of  the  United  States 
may  be  characterized  by  three  features  :  it  was 
an  appropriation  of  practically  unpeopled  and 
contiguous  American  territory,  an  overflow  of 
American  people,  and  an  extension  of  Ameriosa 
government.  The  republic  is  still  one  oigsnie 
whole  whose  life  is  the  life  of  all  ita  membeis ;. 
but  in  comparison  with  the  early  Union  of  tU|b 
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teen  States  it  is  vaster,  more  intense,  more  pow- 
erful, since  it  is  vitalized  by  the  energies  of  half 
a  hundred  commonwealths.  Unoccupied  lands 
filled  by  Americans  who  remained  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — such  is  the 
formula  for  the  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
Note  the  contrast  in  the  expansion  of  England. 
In  Canada  and  Australia  the  country  was  prac- 
tically unpeopled  ;  but  English  immigrants  took 
neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  courts  of  West- 
minster with  them.  There  were  vacant  conti- 
nents and  Englishmen  took  possession  of  them, 
but  the  English  state  remained  unaffected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  In  India  the  contrast 
is  still  more  marked.  The  country  was  over- 
populated  ;  Englishmen  could  not  live  in  it ;  and 
it  is  even  now  so  far  from  being  a  vital  part  of 
the  British  state  that  if  it  were  ever  lost,  almost 
the  only  change  in  that  state  would  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  one  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  altogether  unlike  the  previous 
phases  of  our  national  expansion.  Of  course 
that  does  not  prove  it  to  be  either  good  or  bad. 
But  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  value  of  the 
new  acquisition.  I  am  making  a  cold  analysis 
of  the  facts.  And  I  point  out  that  whereas  in 
our  development  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  we 
found  practically  uninhabited  territories  of  which 
our  people  took  possession,  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  already  well  peopled  with  Malayans  who  have 
long  made  it  their  home,  who  resent  the  intru- 
sion of  other  races,  and  to  whom  the  physical 
environment  is  far  better  adapted  than  it  is  to 
white  men.  There  is  nothing  in  our  national 
experience  to  guide  us  in  dealing  with  the  Fili- 
pinos. Their  case  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  Indians  and  others  who  were  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  vast  territories  which 
have  been  annexed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
republic.  But  if  our  own  history  furnishes  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  much  instruction  and  still 
more  admonition  may  be  derived  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  the  colonial  expansion 
of  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  great  colonial  powers  were 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
If  the  latter  alone  now  remains  in  possession  of  a 
great  ai^d  commanding  colonial  empire,  the  de- 
cline of  the  other  four  not  less  than  the  success 
of  England  may  prove  fruitful  for  our  medita- 
tion. Now,  what  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
the  colonial  history  of  Europe  ? 

The  most  obvious,  but  idso  the  most  funda- 
mental, is  a  warning.  Let  no  ruling  race  ever 
treat  its  colonies  or  dependencies  as  its  possessions. 
In  earlier  and  more  barbarous  ages  subject  states 


were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  conquerors. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
you  may  read  in  the  Old  Testament  how  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  put  it  in  cruel  practice.  But  this 
conception  is  an  outrage  upon  that  idea  of  hu- 
manity which  has  now  happily  become  a  part  of 
the  common  consciousness  of  mankind.  It  was 
held  more  or  less  unconsciously,  however,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the 
colonizing  powers  all,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
thought  of  their  colonies  as  estates  to  be  farmed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  European  proprietors. 
This  theory  cost  England  her  first  colonial  em- 
pire in  America ;  then  she  abandoned  it,  and 
now  her  colonies  are  her  glory  and  her  pride. 
Spain  could  not  surrender  the  medissval  illusion, 
barbarous  as  it  is  ;  and  her  colonial  empire  has 
perished  of  dry  rot. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  speak  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  our  possessions  and  calmly  con- 
clude we  may  do  what  we  like  with  them  I 
This  is  too  barbarous  tb  be  taken  seriously  :  it  is 
not  callousness  o^  heart,  it  is  only  muddle -head- 
ed ness.  Do  we — you  and  I  and  other  Ameri- 
cans or  the  municipal  or  state  or  national  govern- 
ments we  appoint  as  agents — do  we  own  a  single 
Filipino  ?  Is  he  ours  ?  I  own  my  house  and 
may  sell  or  let  it.  But  no  one,  thank  God,  can 
anywhere  in  Christendom  to-day  own  a  man. 
Do  we,  then,  own  the  land  which  the  Filipinos 
inhabit  ?  Not  an  acre  of  it.  It  is  owned  by  the 
men  who  grow  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  and 
other  products  for  which  the  archipelago  is  so 
well  known.  What,  then,  does  the  sovereign 
power  possess  in  its  possessions  f  Perhaps  the 
right  to  tax  them  for  its  own  benefit  or  the  right 
to  exact  tribute  of  them  ?  No.  The  conscience 
of  mankind  forbids  the  exploitation  of  subject 
races  as  well  as  their  enslavement.  Does  the 
sovereign  power,  then,  possess  nothing  in  its 
colonies  ?  England  certainly  does  not  own 
either  the  soil  or  the  inhabitants  of  India.  In 
fact,  the  terms  *  *  ownership  "  and  *  *  possessions  " 
are  a  barbarous  survival  when  applied  to  any  re- 
lation between  one  people  and  another.  The 
sovereign  power  owns  nothing ;  but  there  is 
something  it  owes.  It  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government.  We  never  speak  of 
owning  Louisiana  and  Texas,  although  some  of 
the  functions  of  government  are  exercised  by 
us — the  people  of  all  the  States — on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  shall 
always  misrepresent  our  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines  so  long  as  we  retain  that  fatal  confusion  of 
government  and  property.  The  Philippines  and 
the  Filipinos  are  no  more  our  <* possessions" 
than  Louisiana  and  Louisianians  are.  We 
simply  possess,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
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the  right  to  govern  or  aid  in  governing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Unhappily  we 
have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  first  function  of 
government — the  suppression  of  insurrection  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order. 

The  next  lesson  1  draw  from  the  history  of 
colonization  is  cognate  to  the  first.  The  govern- 
inent  of  colonies  or  dependencies  is  not  a  money' 
making  enterjtrise  for  the  sovereign  power  or  its 
citizens.  This  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the 
proposition  that  subordinate  states  are  not  the 
property  of  the  power  which  exercises  sovereignty 
over  them.  But  the  confusion  in  the  popular 
mind  between  ownership  and  government  is  so 
deep-rooted  and  so  universal  that  the  point  de- 
mands special  emphasis.  In  a  commercial  age  it 
is  easy  to  associate  the  extension  of  trade  with 
the  foundation  of  colonies.  But  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  history  of  the  successful  government  of 
a  colony  where  profit  to  the  parent  state  or  its 
citizens  has  been  a  leading  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  examples  of  dis- 
asters and  rebellions  from  such  unworthy  greed 
and  exploitation.  Of  course  the  only  method  of 
attaining  the  end  is  some  form  of  favoritism. 
Either  by  special  concessions  of  franchises  or 
privileges,  by  the  creation  of  unnecessary  oflBces 
or  the  payment  of  exorbitant  salaries,  or,  more 
sweepingly,  by  unjustifiable  restriction  on  colonial 
trade,  the  government,  even  when  it  does  not 
tamper  with  the  courts,  may  use  its  legislative 
and  executive  powers  to  promote  unfairly  the  in- 
terests of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  its  people.  But  justice 
is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  political  com- 
munities ;  and  such  acts  of  injustice,  if  they  do 
not,  as  they  generally  do,  lead  colonies  to  revolt, 
at  least  defeat  their  own  purpose  in  another  way. 
For  rights  becoming  insecure,  the  desire  of  ac- 
quisition is  weakened  ;  the  people  are  gradually 
impoverished  ;  and  the  volume  of  their  trade, 
even  with  the  ruling  power,  is  inevitably  reduced. 

This  leads  me  to  a  paradox.  You  know  that 
we  never  find  happiness  by  seeking  it.  But  if 
we  perform  our  daily  tasks  and  strive  to  do  our 
duty.  Providence  adds  happiness  as  an  insepa- 
rable gift.  The  man  who  deliberately  aims  at 
happiness — the  spendthrift,  the  sensualist,  the 
SBstheticiau,  or  the  religionist — always  misses  it.  . 
Now,  I  find  an  analogous  paradox  in  the  attitude, 
which  colonizing  powers  assume  toward  their 
dependencies.  There  is  a  Nemesis  in  economics 
and  politics  as  well  as  in  ethics.  Let  a  nation 
seek  to  enrich  itself  or  its  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  its  colonists  and  it  impoverishes  all.  But  let 
<^  nation  in  all  its  dealings  with  its  colonies  take 
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conduct  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  it  will 
result,  as  history  everywhere  demonstrates,  that 
the  enriched  dependencies  become  the  most  profit- 
able traders  with  the  ruling  country.  Take  India 
and  Egypt  as  examples.  You  know  that  India 
was  conquered  and,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, held  by  a  trading  company.  Was  Eng- 
land enriched  by  their  exploitation  ?  Why,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  McCulloch  that  in  1811  the 
trade  between  England  and  India  was  utterly  in- 
significant— of  little  more  importance  than  that 
between  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1858 
the  government  of  India  was  transferred  to  the 
crown,  and  in  her  proclamation  the  Queen  said  : 
'  *  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty 
which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects."  And 
what  is  now  the  condition  of  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  India  ?  Is  it  still  to  be  compared  with 
the  trade  between  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  comparison  is  ridicu- 
lous. Why,  England  sends  more  of  her  exports 
to  India  than  to  any  other  country  except  the 
United  States,  and  she  imports  more  from  India 
than  from  any  other  country  except  the  United 
States  and  France.  What  a  splendid  economic 
compensation  to  England  for  single-hearted  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  her  great  dependency  and 
scrupulous  impartiality  in  administering  the  trust 
of  government  I  In  the  same  way  while  English 
rule  in  Egypt — with  an  open  door  and  no  favors 
— has  more  than  doubled  the  consuming  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Egyptian,  England  gets 
three- fifths  of  all  Egyptian  exports  and  furnishes 
tTvo-fifths  of  all  Egyptian  imports.  I  have  not 
time  to  give  further  illustrations.  But  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  way  to  get 
profit  from  colonies  is  not  to  seek  it  at  their  ex- 
pense. On  the  contrary,  a  colonizing  powsr 
should  aim  at  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  its 
colonies.  And  by  far  the  largest  element  in  their 
welfare  is  good  government. 

There  is  another  principle  of  colonization, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  last.  Colonies 
and  dependencies  should  be  self-supporting.  If  the 
ruling  power  gets  nothing  from  them,  neither 
should  it  be  called  upon  to  give  anything  to 
them.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
principle,  being  in  line  with  their  own  interests, 
would  always  have  commended  itself  to  colonis- 
ing powers.  But  the  history  of  colonization  dis- 
appoints such  an  expectation.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  the  great  colonial  powers  when  not 
animated  by  sordid  rapacity,  which,  however, 
was  their  habitual  condition,  indulged  in  fruit- 
less prodigality  toward  their  dependencies.  Both 
practices  were  pernicious  ;  for  if  exploitation  im- 
poverishes a  people,  coddling  weakens  and 
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dermines  its  moral  fiber.  Financial  independence 
is  the  golden  mean  which  lies  between  these 
vicious  extremes.  States,  like  individuals,  must 
pay  their  own  way.  Not  to  exceed  your  re- 
sources, not  to  spend  more  than  you  have,  not 
to  become  dependent  or  pauper  is  in  truth  the 
beginning  of  all  financial  wisdom.  Such  thrifty 
self-suflBciency  characterized  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies ;  it  was  lacking  in  the  neighboring  French 
colonies,  which  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  mother 
country  ;  and  the  difference  explains  why  this 
continent  eventually  became  Anglo-Saxon  and 
not  Celtic.  The  financial  genius  of  England, 
even  in  the  fierce  competition  for  colonies,  has 
seldom  lost  sight  of  the  question.  Does  it  pay  ? 
And  she  has  made  financial  self-sufficiency  and 
independence  the  corner-stone  of  her  vast  colo- 
nial fabric.  In  the  words  of  Scripture,  each  must 
bear  its  own  burdens.  The  most  valuable  aid  a 
sovereign  state  can  give  a  young  dependency  is 
to  help  it  help  itself.  Defense,  for  example, 
which  is  at  best  an  expensive  business,  can  be 
much  more  economically  provided  when  native 
troops  are  employed.  The  English  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Egypt  numbers  only  3,000  men. 
Egypt  is  protected  by  native  soldiers  who  are 
under  British  officers.  So,  too,  in  India,  while 
the  officers  are  British,  two -thirds  of  the  army, 
which  amounts  to  over  200,000  men,  are  na- 
tives. And  both  in  India  and  in  Egypt  not  one 
penny  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
falls  on  the  ruling  power.  In  the  conquest  of 
India  there  were  always  four  native  soldiers  to 
one  English,  and  this  proportion  continued  till 
after  the  mutiny  in  1857.  Thus  India  was  con- 
quered, as  it  is  still  maintained,  by  Indians ; 
and  it  paid  for  conquest,  as  it  now  pays  for 
government. 

I  will  now  mention  a  fourth  principle  of  sound 
colonial  policy,  which,  though  less  obvious  than 
the  foregoing,  has  been  not  less  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  experience.  To  authorities  es- 
tablished in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  the  sov- 
ereign power  should  delegate  all  the  functions  of 
overnment  This  rule  holds  good  whether  the 
colonists  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the 
sovereign  nation  or  different.  In  the  former 
case  the  colonists  will  be  as  apt  in  self-govern- 
ment as  the  people  of  the  mother  country  ;  and 
they  can  certainly  manage  their  own  affairs  better 
than  any  one  else  can  manage  those  same  affairs 
for  them.  Such  colonists  should  undoubtedly 
possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. Canada  and  Australia  are  examples  of 
colonies  to  which  these  rights  have  been  con- 
ceded. The  constitutional  ties  connecting  them 
with  the  mother  country  are  so  attenuous  that 
we  might  almost  declare  them  imaginary.     Eng- 


land appoints  the  governor- general,  but  he  is  a 
figure-head  ;  England  reserves  the  right  to  dis- 
allow legislation,  but  never  exercises  it ;  Eng- 
land offers  high  courts  of  appeal,  but  the  field 
within  which  the  colonists  avail  themselves  of 
them  is  constantly  decreasing.  All  this  illus- 
trates, from  a  new  point  of  view,  the  lightness 
of  the  tie  which,  under  a  sound  colonial  system, 
connects  colonies  with  the  parent  state. 

Nor  is  it  different  with  dependencies  peopled 
by  alien  races  incapable  of  governing  themselves. 
Here  the  reason  why  the  sovereign  state  divests 
itself  of  the  right  to  govern  directly  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  leads  to  colonial  autonomy  ; 
but  the  policy  of  delegating  authority  is  equally 
imperative.  And  we  can  easily  see  why.  Gov- 
ernment must  be  adapted  to  the  governed.  An 
unsuitable  government  may  be  as  bad  in  its 
effects  as  an  oppressive  one.  And  rulers  must 
take  account  not  only  of  the  ideally  good,  but 
also  of  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
their  customs,  traditions,  sentiments,  aspirations, 
and  even  their  prejudices  and  aversions.  Clearly 
no  one  but  men  on  the  spot  can  form  a  judgment 
worth  anything  as  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment for,  say,  an  Asiatic  people  or,  still  less,  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  should  work 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  France  governed  their  subject 
peoples  from  Madrid,  and  Paris,  and  Lisbon, 
and  the  loss  of  their  empires  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Great  Britain  has  extended  and  still 
extends  at  a  wonderful  rate  over  the  alien  races 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  alike  in  India,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Malayan  States,  and  in  Egypt  it  is 
exercised  by  resident  and  native  officials — ^the 
crown,  Parliament,  and  courts  of  Great  Britain 
having  almost  or  quite  as  little  to  do  with  it  as 
they  have  with  the  government  of  Canada  or 
Australia.  The  practice  in  all  cases  is  to  pass  an 
act  of  Parliament  instituting  the  government  of 
a  dependency,  and  then  stand  aside  while  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  in  the  dependency 
administer,  in  the  full  light  of  local  experience, 
the  great  trust  committed  to  them.  There  is  a 
simple  but  very  effective  method  of  supervision 
in  two  cabinet  offices — the  secretaryship  for 
India  and  that  for  the  colonies.  And  these  are 
the  only  organic  filaments  that  connect  England 
with  its  empire  beyond  the  seas.  Was  ever 
world  empire  held  by  so  slight  an' attachment? 
Yet  that  is  the  secret  of  success.  Decentralization, 
home  rule,  hands  off — ^these  are  the  magical  words. 

The  fifth  principle  calls  for  men  to  run  the 
machinery  of  government.  Jb  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies not  capable  of  complete  self-government 
ike  sovereign  power  mtist  send  some  or  all  of  the 
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higher  officials  ;  httt  the  number  of  this  ruling  class 
should  be  small  and  the  character,  ability,  and  apti- 
tude of  each  official  not  only  above  the  average,  but 
exceptionally  high,  and  in  order  to  attract  and  re- 
tain suck  inen,  salaries  should  be  high  and posiliovs' 
jtermanenL  I  have  endeavored  to  compresa  into 
a  single  sentence  the  nature  of  the  demand  and 
tLe  conditions  essenlial  to  secure  the  supply. 
The  end  to  be  attained  is  a  good,  efficient,  per- 
manent, and  ocoiioiiiical  goveniment  for  the 
depenOency.  The  great  inajority  of  the  offices 
may  and  should  be  filled  by  natives.  But  the 
initiative  and  the  directing  power  belong  to  tbe 
sovereign  nation  and  must  be  exercisc^d  by  her 
representatives.  A  few  will  suffice.  Of  coui-se 
there  must  be  one  responsible  bead.  Uut  with 
an  organizing  genius  at  tlie  helm  it  is  simply 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  goc  out  of  the  na- 
tives. The  English  officials  in  India  are  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  population  alioiit  them  ;  but 
what  able  governor- genera  Is  the  country  has  had 
in  men  like  Hastings  and  Marquis  Wellesley  and 
Lawrence  and  Dufferiu.  Singapore  and  the  Ma- 
layan Statesare  in  large  parttlieworkof  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  and  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  And  in  our 
own  day  Lord  Cromer,  with  less  than  200  English 
officials,  has  made  and  rules  the  Egypt  we  know. 

After  all,  your  government  will  depend  upon 
the  men  who  administer  it.  Spain  used  her 
empire  to  give  official  positions  to  Spaniards,  and 
the  rulers  exploited  the  peoples  they  ruled.  The 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  its  revenge.  I 
was  often  asked  in  the  Philippines  if  our  civil 
service  was  better  than  that  of  Spain.  Hero  is 
a  point  where  the  Filipinos  suspect  and  fear  us. 
We  must  allay  their  anxiety  and  suspicion  by  a 
splendid  Philippine  civil  service.  I  believe  we 
shall.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  there 
will  be  no  harder  task  in  connection  with  our 
government  of  the  archipelago.  1  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  our  administration  in 
the  Philippines  will  dei>end  npon  the  men  we 
send  out  to  conduct  it  much  more  than  upon  acts 
of  Congress  or  any  other  circumstance. 

Lastly,  what  is  the  end  of  colonization  ?  Every 
undertaking,  and  especially  one  of  such  magni- 
tude, sliouid  be  guided  by  an  idea!  or  controlled 
by  a  purpose.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  na- 
tional expansion  ■;'  Why  should  we  extend  our 
sovereignty  ovei-  remote  countries  and  alien  peo- 
ples ?  I  answer  that  the  only  justifiable  object 
of  such  expansion  is  the  establishment  of  good 
government  in  the  territory  annexed,  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  people  in  civilization,  and  the  training 
of  tlicm  in  progressive  self-government  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  independence,  whether  by  part- 
nership in  or  separation  from  the  sovereign  state. 
Ab  the  end  for  the  moral  being  is  perfection  and 


tbe  end  for  the  economic  society  is  wealth,  so  the 
end  for  the  political  community  is  independence. 
In  the  divine  education  of  the  race  no  people  can 
be  [wrmanently  kept  in  a  slate  of  subjection  to 
or  even  dependence  upon  another  people.  Of 
all  colonizing  nations  England  is  the  only  one 
which  has  realized  this  great  principle,  and  it 
took  a  successful  rebellion  in  her  first  empire  to 
impress  the  truth  even  upon  England.  Her  great 
self-governing  colonies — Canada  and  Australia — 
are  now  ready  for  independence,  and  if  they  are 
not  to  realize  it  by  separation,  an  equal  place 
must  be  found  for  them  beside  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  in  some  great  plan  of  imperial 
federation.  And  if  India,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
is,  the  mere  meeting-place  of  innumerable  races, 
weje  a  single  national  organism  and  began  to 
breathe  a  national  life,  England  should  no  longer 
desire  to  preserve  her  Indian  empire.  Indeed, 
she  could  not  if  she  would  ;  for  her  native  army 
would  desert,  and  the  unified  peoples,  animated 
by  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  would  drive  out 
the  foreigners  with  whom  resistance  could  only 
mean  financial  ruin  and  ultimate  surrender. 

Such  are  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  view 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  na- 
tional expansion.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I 
should  say  nothing  of  Philippine  affairs.  But  as 
the  principles  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  history 
which  I  have  been  expounding  are  fixed  and 
unalterable,  can  wo  not,  in  the  light  of  those 
laws  and  principles,  predict  what  the  United 
States  will  do  in  the  Philippine  Islands  1  I  will 
at  any  rate  venture  a  forecast  on  that  basis. 

We  will  hold  the  Philippines  in  trust  for  the 
Filipinos.  Our  mission  is  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  Filipinos  and  aid  them  in  governing  them- 
selves. We  shall  not  adopt  the  policy  of  scuttle, 
nor,  although  American  sovereignty  must  be 
established  even  by  force,  shall  we  ever  dreun 
of  the  policy  of  extermination.  Not  oppresaion, 
nor  yet  abandonment,  and  desertion  ;  no,  not 
these,  but  honest  and  fraternal  cooperation  with 
the  Filipinos  for  the  establishment  of  a  just  aad 
stable  government  in  which  the  natives  shall 
have  ever-increasing  participation  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  their  pohtical  capacitiee, 
the  growth  of  their  political  experience,  the  prog* 
resB  of  the  masses  in  education  and  civilization, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  idea  and  sentiment  of 
nationality — a  sentiment  and  idea  which  will  be 
nourished  and  developed  by  the  habit  of  common 
action,  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, the  freer  intermingling  of  the  tribei 
and  races,  and  hearty  native  cooperation  with 
the  Americans,  wiiose  best  political  traditions  «*"" 
but  the  realization  of  the  dearest  ideals  of  the 
Filipino  peoples. 


A  MODEL  SUBURBAN  VILLAGE. 


BY  C.  E.  BOLTON,  M.A. 
(Mayor  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


IN  1896  Cleveland,  Ohio's  metropolis,  cele- 
brated her  centenaiy  with  arches,  proces- 
sions, speeches,  and  great  gifts  for  public  parks. 
Her  first  pioneers  were  General  Moses  Cleave - 
land  and  his  party  of  surveyors  from  Connecticut. 
These  men  blazed  the  way  for  others,  who  slowly 
moved  westward,  on  foot  and  in  ox- carts. 

Where  a  century  ago  stood  tall  forest  trees 
that  shaded  the  tepees  of  the  brave  Chippewas 
and  Ottawas,  to-day,  in  the  shadows  of  graceful 
spires  and  modern  sky-scrapers,  live  not  less  than 
400,000  people.  The  rapidly  growing  outlying 
districts  have  been  absorbed  till  the  city's  lake 
front  extends  a  dozen  miles.  This  shore  front 
and  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  abound  in 
docks  piled  high  with  reddish  ores,  and  every- 
where are  seen  the  low,  dingy  iron  and  steel 
mills  that  belch  forth  fire  and  smoke  both  night 
and  day. 

From  the  public  square,  near  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river,  radiate  the  principal  avenues  and  boule- 
vards, and  these  streets  are  shaded  with  elms  and 
maples  that  give  the  popular  name  «<  Forest 
City."  The  large  suburban  population  that  has 
escaped  eastward  by  electric  cars  has  been  organ- 
ized into  three  sister  villages — East  Cleveland, 
Glenville,  and  Collinwood.  Westward  is  the 
elegant  hamlet  of  Lakewood,  and  here,  at  *<  Glen- 
mere,*'  on  a  shale  precipice  of  the  lake,  in  full 
sight  of  the  great  inland  marine  highway  from 
the  upper  lakes  to  the  lower,  lives  Senator  Marcus 
A.  Hanna,  the  astute  and  virile  political  manager 
for  President  William  McKinley. 

Heretofore  Cleveland  has  won  her  increased 
territory  by  mutual  agreement.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  vigorous  cry  for  a  *<  Greater  Cleve- 
land "  planned  a  forced  union  with  several 
suburbs,  and  this  was  met  with  stout  resistance. 
The  villages  would  neither  be  disfranchised  nor 
assume  any  portion  of  the  city's  great  debt  ;  they 
did  not  believe  in  taxation  without  representa- 
tion ;  they  preferred  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  all  their  own  money.  Twice  in  the 
city  council  chambers  the  villages  crossed  swords 
with  the  city  oflBcials,  and  twice  the  latter  were 
defeated  by  the  adverse  decision  of  Cuyahoga 
(vounty's  ten  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  independence  of  the  villages  was  asserted 
and  finally  won. 

As  an  effective  implement  of  future  defense 


against  the  encroachments  of  the  city  and  other 
corporations,  the  Village  Mayors'  League,  em- 
bracing the  eight  villages  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
has  been  organized.  Politics  is  tabooed  and 
village  interests  only  are  sought.  Already  uni- 
form State  laws,  just  taxation,  equitable  fran- 
chises, water  works,  street,  sanitary,  light,  and 
other  improvements  have  been  discussed.  The 
league's  motto  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  : 
**  One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

Much  of  late  is  being  said  in  periodicals  and 
press  about  needed  reform  in  American  cities, 
but  often  the  writers  are  unmindful  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  country  is  mother  of  the 
city  and,  to  a  great  extent,  is  arbiter  of  the  city's 
character  and  destiny. 

The  natural  order  of  organized  development 
among  American  citizens  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows  :  The  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  merchant  at  the 
cross-roads,  the  hamlet,  the  town  or  village,  and 
finally  the  city.  The  impatient  American  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  has  often  sought  to  reverse 
this  law  by  first  building  the  city  and  afterward 
developing  the  country,  .but  he  has  met  with  indif- 
ferent success.  Most  cities  are  as  dependent  upon 
a  developed  tribut^rry  country  as  the  continental 
rivers  are  dependent  upon  their  tributary  streams. 

Rich  soil  makes  possible  productive  farms, 
thrifty  hamlets,  growing  villages,  flourishing 
schools  and  churches,  all  of  which  are  important 
factors  in  the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
greater  municipalities.  The  overwork,  close  con- 
finement, late  hours,  and  temptations  of  city  life 
are  forces  that  enervate  the  body  and  undermine 
the  character.  The  cities'  recuperative  power 
largely  comes  from  a  constant  influx  of  strong 
and  brave  young  people  from  the  country.  . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  surest  way  of  reform- 
ing the  child  is  to  begin  with  the  grandparents. 
The  stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  source. 
Reform  the  people  that  reenforce  and  build  up 
the  cities,  and  the  cities  themselves  will  soon 
respond  to  the  uplift. 

In  the  near  future  the  glory  of  Cleveland  will 
be  her  splendid  park  system.  Soon  smoothly 
graded  boulevards  and  parkways,  grassy  lawns, 
verdant  foliage,  flowers  and  shrubs,  Is^es  and 
rippling  brooks  will  in  wide  and  graceful  sweep 
encircle  rich  and  poor  from  Lake  Erie  on  tha 
east  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  west. 
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In  the  past,  however,  Cleveland's  fame  abroail 
has  rested  *  largely  upon  her  unrivaled  Euclid 
Avenue,  which  extends  fiom  the  public  squai'e 
eastward  for  many  miles,  Euclid  Road  continuing 
on  to  Erie,  Fa.  The  first  two  miles  of  the  ave- 
nue are  99  feet  wide.  It  is  curbed  and  paved 
with  Medina  stone.  Four  rows  of  arching  elms 
shade  the  well-kept  road-lawns,  while  on  a  ridge 
at  respectful  distance  stand  vine-clad  palatial 
residences,  built  of  light  or  red  sandstone,  in 
the  midst  of  abundant  shade  and  extensive  lawns. 
Here  in  the  summer  season  those  who  prefer 
fresh  lake  breezes  live  on  their  lawns  and  wide 
porches.  A  passing  bicyclist  or  owner  of  an 
aristocratic  automobile  will  perhaps  recognize 
Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  Mr.  Charles  F.  Brush,  who 
lives  in  an  elegant  French  chdicau,  or  he  may 
bow  in  passing  to  his  former  mate  in  the  high 
school,  Mr.  John  D,  Rockefeller,  whose  annual 
dividends  alone  rival  the  entire  fortune  of  Croesus. 
On  this  famous  avenue  dwell  many  millionaires 
whose  fortunes  have  come  from  successful  ven- 
tures in  ores,  oil,  coal,  lumber,  railroads,  and  in 
other  occupations. 

This  same  avenue,  80  feet  in  width,  extends 
further  east  for  three  miles  through  old  East 
Cleveland,  or  the  "East  End."  now  annexed. 
Branching  ofE  to  the  north  and  south  are  many 
shady  streets,  cooled  by  lake  breezes.  Here  is 
one  of  the  large  and  fine  bedchambers  of  the 
overworked  city.  Beyond  one  comes  to  the  new 
East  Cleveland,  a  village  of  five  years'  growth 
and  3,000  population.  This  outer  village  owes 
its  existence  Co  modern  rapid  transit,  the  wonder- 
ful electric  railroad.  The  taut-wire  walker  ex- 
cites wonder,  but  the  hundreds  of  horse-power 
that  travel  on  overhead  copper  wires  distance 
miracles  of  old  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  modern 
suburbanites.  Gail  Hamilton  once  said  that  a 
ride  in  a  horse-car  for  five  cents  evidenced  the 
approach  of  the  millennium ;  with  electricity 
substituted  for  horses,  how  much  truer  the  state- 
ment. For  a  pittance  the  live  wire  sends  the 
poor  man  and  his  family  out  into  the  fresh  coun- 
try air.  The  middle  class  easily  combine  a  city 
and  countiy  home,  and  are  early  at  office  and 
prompt  at  tea.  The  new  East  'Cleveland  is  a 
second  extension  of  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
Euclid  Avenue.  Formerly  it  was  called  Colla- 
nier,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  was  a  justice  of  the  Hiipreme  Court 
of  that  State,  also  Rep  resent  alive.  Senator,  and 
Postmaster- General  under  Prt^sident  Taylor. 

East  Cleveland  is  a  village  terraced  down  to 
the  sea,  or  lake.  These  terraces  or  ridges,  four 
in  number  and  more  or  less  well  defined,  extend 
llong  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.     They 


are  each  30  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  were 
formed  in  the  far-off  Ice  Age,  possibly  12,000 
years  ago,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mohawk 
Valleys  were  gorged  with  glacier  ice  that,  blan- 
ket-like, a  mile  in  thickness,  covered  the  North 
American  continent.  The  so-called  great  lakes 
of  to-day  are  small  pools  in  comparison  with  the 
ancient  inland  sea  which  covered  several  of  our 
largest  Western  States. 

These  four  terraces  that  rise  one  above  the 
other  are  the  old  perpendicular  shale  shore  lines, 
which  have  been  rounded  or  softened  by  the 
storm-washed  silt.  Lake  Erie's  waters  to-day 
beat  against  the  lower  shale  terrace  ;  back  two 
miles  is  a  second  old  shore  line,  or  gravel  terrace, 
along  which  is  located  Euclid  Avenue  ;  then  fur- 
ther south  and  higher  are  the  other  two  terraces. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  the  new  East  Cleve- 
land. From  the  higher  terraces  you  look  out 
upon  one  of  the  most  attractive  views  in  northern 
Ohio.  At  your  feet  along  the  terraces  is  rapidly 
building  our  youngest  suburban  village.  On  its 
right  is  the  sandstone  tower  of  the  picturesque 
and  pioneer  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  old- 
est religious  organization  in  northern  Ohio.  It 
dates  back  to  1807.  In  the  old  Shaw  Academy, 
surrounded  by  maples,  is  the  village  high  schooL 
Two  new  and  large  school  buildings  in  the  east 
and  west  portions  of  the  village,  with  graceful 
towers,  are  half  liidden  in  foliage.  Beyond  the 
church  tower  is  quiet  Collinwood,  occupied  in 
part  by  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  employees. 
Along  the  terraces  even  to  the  shore  line  are 
hundreds  of  farms  surrounded  by  odd  bits  of  for- 
est and  straggling  groups  of  fruit  and  shadetrees, 
while  extensive  and  well-kept  vineyards  of  purple 
Concords  and  Catawbas  stretch  far  to  the  east. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  summer  home  is  at 
"Forest  Hill,"  East  Cleveland.  Here  on  the 
upper  terrace  he  owns  600  acres  of  forest  ravines, 
woodland,  and  lawns,  which  are  threaded  with 
many  miles  of  carri^e  drives  and  bicycle  paths. 
' '  Forest  Hill "  commands  a  view  of  city,  coun- 
try, and  lake.  Here  the  multi-millionaire  losea 
and  finds  himself  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  extends  a  rare  hospitahty  to 
thope  whom  he  invites. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  past  fifty  years,  is  tall,  slightly 
ben  t  forward ,  and  gracious  in  manner.  Hu 
'  ■  hill  neighbors  "  receive  a  courtesy  ujarked  witlij 
much  though tfulness.  He  is  an  e\f>ert  goM 
player,  pitcher  of  quoits,  and  bicyclist,  delighw 
irig  on  dark  nights  to  outdo  his  visitors  ij 
cessful  journey  through  the  narinw  ]iritl: 
extensive  and  wooded  labyrinth,  Tliiw  very  buW| 
man  has  learned  how  to  sandwich  proper  exercisij 
in  with  business.  Pew  men  enjoy  more 
story  or  the  telling  oi  it. 
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In  a  single  year  be  had  planted  16,000  trees 
at  *'  Forest  Hill."  He  is  very  fond  of  his  big 
beeches  and  oaks,  and  is  the  guardian  of  all  the 
little  trees  that  lift  their  branches  around  the 
mother  trees.  His  many  employees  are  well 
paid  and  say  kind  words  only.  On  Sundays  and 
Friday  evenings  he  goes  regularly  with  a  big 
wagon -load  of  people  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  each  summer  he  officiates  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent. 

"While  East  Cleveland  might  boast  of  having 
on  its  terraced  hills  the  richest  citizen  of  the 
world,  yet  it  prefers  to  be  called  a  model  village. 
The  village  has  no  politics,  no  saloons,  no  police- 
men, no  crime,  and  no  poverty.  For  almost  a 
century  a  good  class  of  citizens,  mostly  of  New 
England  origin,  dwelt  upon  the  township  and 
hamlet  lands,  living  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  school  furnished  a  good  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  big  white  church  gave  of  its 
morals.  The  hamlet  trustees  met  weekly  in  an 
old  harness  shop,  talked,  and  adjourned.  The 
hamlet's  entire  assets  consisted  of  one  oak  table, 
one  lamp,  and  a  dozen  chairs.  The  sandy  and 
muddy  streets,  though  shaded  by  large  trees, 
were  ungraded  and  unlighted,  sidewalks  un- 
flagged,  and  the  people  lived  without  a  public 
library,  lake  water,  gas,  or  a  sanitary  sewage 
system.  Of  course  land  had  but  little  value, 
sales  were  rarely  made,  or  new  buildings  started. 
Few  attractions  for  residents  were  offered. 

The  people  were  prompted  to  change  the  ham- 
let to  a  village,  and  at  length  a  charter  was 
obtained  for  a  single-track  railroad.  A  few  city 
people  inquired  the  price  of  land,  and  the  village 
was  suddenly  changed  back  to  a  hamlet,  which 
practically  prohibits  improvements.  The  city 
folks  came  just  the  same,  bought  land,  and  soon 
a  vote  was  taken  on  changing  again  to  a  village 
charter,  but  the  newcomers  were  badly  beaten. 
An  enlightened  vote,  however,  is  always  a  power 
for  improvement.  So  there  were  purchased  and 
sent  to  the  hamlet  voters  over  200  pamphlets  on 
''Village  Improvements,"  by  the  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut.  Then  came  the  spring 
election  of  1895,  and  the  Citizens'  ticket,  which 
advocated  improvements,  won  by  67  majority. 
It  has  since  controlled. the  village  affairs  with  the 
following  results : 

1 .  Euclid  Avenue  has  been  widened  from  60 
feet  to  86  feet  and  graded  for  2^  miles.  A  road- 
bed 50  feet  in  width  has  been  drained  and  paved 
with  large  vitrified  or  hard- burnt  brick,  size 
8^  X  5  X  3^  inches,  at  a  cost  of  about  $125,000. 
Five  dollars,  payable  in  live  equal  annual  install- 
ments, was  assessed  on  each  front  foot,  and 
three- fifths  of  the  special  assessments  are  already 
paid.     The   thirteen-foot  strips  taken  off  both 


sides  of  the  avenue  were  paid  for  in  cash,  the 
value — about  $30,000 — being  fixed  and  satisfac- 
torily apportioned  by  a  special  commission,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  Judge  Patrick  Henry 
Smythe.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  deeds  to 
this  five-mile  strip-off  from  improved  front  yards 
were  obtained  from  nearly  200  owners  without 
a  single  court  proceeding.  Fairness,  cash,  and 
diplomacy  did  it. 

2.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  made  a 
twenty-five-year  contract  with  the  village,  in 
brief  as  follows  :  The  company  to  furnish  double 
tracks  of  heavy  steel  rail  through  the  village  and 
to  pave  15  feet  of  the  roadbed  ;  to  give  rapid  tran- 
sit— about  thirty- five  minutes  to  the  public 
square — and  morning  and  evening  cars  every 
three  minutes  ;  the  citizens  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  tickets  for  50  cents,  provided  that  such 
fare,  either  in  cash  or  by  tickets,  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  that  charged  on  the  Euclid  Avenue 
line  of  said  company  within  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, with  transfer  privileges.  In  a  word,  a 
single  fare  costs  about  4^  cents  and  takes  a  pas- 
senger from  old  Collamer  to  the  public  square, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  or  several  miles  fur- 
ther by  using  a  transfer. 

3.  Lake  Erie  water  at  fair  rates  is  metered  to 
the  village  by  the  city.  Six,  eight,  and  ten  inch 
iron  pipes  are  laid  throughout  the  village,  and 
$55,000  of  4-per-cent.  twenty-year  bonds  were 
voted  to  pay  for  the  same. 

4.  The  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany laid  their  own  pipes  and  furnish  the  village 
excellent  gas  at  80  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or 
as  cheap  as  they  ever  supply  gas  to  Cleveland. 

5.  For  the  construction  of  a  scientific  sewage 
disposal  $100,000  of  4-per-cent.  twenty- five-year 
sewer  bonds  were  voted.  The  Colonel  Waring 
patent  was  adopted.  The  plant  will  be  ready  by  No- 
vember 1  of  1899.  Underneath  the  fifteen  miles 
of  cemented  sewage  pipes  is  laid  as  many  more 
miles  of  uncemented  pipes  to  convey  away  seepage 
water  from  the  trenches  and  from  tiling  laid 
around  all  cellars.  Thus  freedom  from  cesspools, 
and  dry  cellars  throughout  the  village  are  secured. 

6.  The  following  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
the  planting  of  shade  trees  by  property  owners  : 
That  no  trees,  except  perhaps  dwarf  trees  and 
shrubs,  shall  be  planted  in  the  road  lawns.  That 
one  row  of  trees  shall  be  planted  5  feet  inside  the 
sidewalks  and  that  a  second  row  of  trees  shall  be 
planted  30  feet  inside  the  sidewalk  Une.  This 
plan  will  give  four  rows  of  shade  trees  the  entire 
length  of  Euclid  Avenue,  and  the  elm  will  alter- 
nate with  the  maple  or  horse-chestnut.  The 
pavement  and  water,  gas,  and  sewer  pipes  are 
not  disturbed,  nor  do  branches  of  trees  come  in 
conflict  with  electric  poles  or  wires. 
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7.  Sawed  BtoDe  or  cement  sidewalks  6  feet  in 
width  and  a^  inches  in  thickness  will  be  laid  on 
Euclid  Avenue. 

8.  Electric  arc  lights  are  hung  above  the  car- 
tracks  the  length  of  the  village.  Five  thousand 
dollars  of  4.per-cent.  twenty-year  bonds  were  is- 
sued to  defray  the  cost  and  expense. 

9.  The  fire  department  consists  of  three  efficient 
hose  companies,  one  for  the  central  section  and 
one  each  for  the  east  and  west  ends. 

10.  Two  tine  eight-room  school  buildings  have 
been  constructed  of  red  brick  at  a  cost  for  land 
and  buildings  of  ^40,000.  One  school  is  locat- 
ed in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west  end  of  the  vil- 
lage for  a  regiment  of  boys  and  girls. 

Many  new  streets  are  being  opened  and 
equipped  with  up-to-date  improvements,  and 
beautiful  homes  are  being  built  througliout  the 
village.  Much  of  the  realty  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value,  and  the  tax  duplicate  is  rapid- 
ly inci-easing.     At  the  April  elections  now  even 


the  opposition  People's  ticket  earnestly  advocates 
village  improvements. 

Genial  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton  for  four  years  actett 
as  mayor  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  The  officers 
of  East  Cleveland,  as  in  all  other  Ohio  villages, 
consist  of  a  mayor,  clerk,  treasurer,  marshal,  and 
council  of  six  members.  The  school  board  and 
board  of  health  also  have  six  members  eacli. 
The  following  gentlemen  at  present  serve  as 
members  of  the  village  council:  Dr.  A.  O. 
Spence,  Mr.  F.  J.  Welton,  manufacturer  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  ti.  Phillips,  contractor  ;  Dr.  George  H. 
Quay,  Mr.  Seth  H.  Doane,  salesman  ;  and  Mr. 
E.  Warner  White,  secretary. 

The  several  village  meetings  for  the  present 
are  held  in  the  abandoned  Union  brick  school 
building,  which  is  called  the  village  hall,  and 
good  pictures  adorn  the  walls.  A  discordant 
note  is  sometimes  employed  to  give  effect  in 
music.  The  want  of  a  suitable  village  hall  ia 
perhaps  our  chief  disagreeable  feature. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SUBSTITUTE   FOR   MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 

BY   ALFRED   F.    POTTS 


WHILE  many  students  of  municipal  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country  are  study- 
ing, more  or  less  hopefully,  various  schemes  for 
the  municipal  ownership  or  control  of  the  street- 
railroad,  water,  telephone,  and  light  systems,  it 
may  he  timely  to  present  through  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  something  of  the  plan  and  history 
of  the  Consumers  Gas  Trust  Company  of  Indi- 
anapolis, an  institution  which  stands  as  a  suc- 
cessful substitute  for  municipal  ownership. 

The  slow  growtli  of  municipal  ownership  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  weighty  objection  that  it 
places  these  quasi  public  institutions  in  the  hands 
of  the  political  party  in  power.  In  the  view  of 
these  objectors  Lincoln's  great  generalization 
shrinks  to  the  form  :  "  Government  of  the  pol- 
iticians, for  the  politicians,  by  the  politicians." 

We  have  turned  our  thoroughfares  over  to 
private  corporations,  thus  creating  monopolies 
with  which  there  can  be  no  practical  competi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  socialistic  spirit, 
in  its  relKillion  against  the  obvious  unfairness  of 
the  situation,  is  constantly  suggesting  remedies 
which  amount  to  little  less  than  confiscation  of 
established  rights.  Any  scheme  to  fix  charges 
by  law  may  be  unfair  to  either  side.      Assuming 


that  these  franchise  properties  should  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  it  is  evident  that  the  exactly  fair  charge  is 
at  cost.  There  will  then  be  no  occasion  to  re- 
duce efficiency  on  the  one  side  and  no  ground  to 
complain  of  excessive  profits  on  the  other. 

In  Indianapolis  we  have  an  organization  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  result  which  has  dem- 
onstrated its  practicability  by  ten  years  of  aerr- 
ice,  securing  to  the  people  of  this  city  a  supply 
of  natural  gas  under  conditions  where  it  cannf>t 
be  monopolized,  and  yet  where  the  organization 
is  free  from  political  control. 

When  gas  was  discovered  some  ten  years  ago 
in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  undertook  the  enterprise  of  piping  it 
to  the  city,  but  for  some  reason  either  sold  oat 
or  allowed  the  nominal  control  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  composed  of  local  capital-  ' 
ists.  Very  low  rates  had  been  established  br 
the  ordinance  granting  the  right  to  lay  natutri-  — 
gas  pipes  in  the  streets,  and  wln-n  uiir  i)eopl^ 
had  begun  to  prepare  for  its  U6i-  flu-;  company 
refused  to  continue  work  unless  the  ordinanc* 
rates  were  doubled.  Out  of  the  indignant  pr? 
test  against  this  demand  arose  the  discugaion  u 
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cooperative  methods,  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Consumers  Gas  Tnist  Com- 
pany. In  studying  the  situation  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  devise  a  practical  scheme,  I  recognized 
that  with  the  wealth  behind  the  existing  com- 
pany it  could  afford  to  pay  any  sum  necessary  to 
secure  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  any 
competing  company  which  we  might  form,  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  doubling  of 
the  ordmance  rates  as  demanded  meant  a  differ- 
ence of  about  tl, 000, 000  a  year  in  the  gross  re- 
ceipts which  a  controlling  company  would  receive. 
The  problem  presented  was,  how  to  make  a 
stockholder  with  a  right  to  sell  his  stock  if  he 
chose,  and  yet  deprive  him  of  any  power  by  such 
disposition  to  give  his  assignee  any  control  of  the 
company — in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  of  the  manipulation  by  which  compe- 
tition is  stifled.  The  second  consideration  was  to 
offer  such  return  on  the  stock  as  would  induce  in- 
vestment, and  yet  so  limit  it  that  a  surplus  would 
remain  with  which  to  pay  back  the  original  in- 
vestment, that  thereafter  the  service  might  be 
at  cost.  These  points  were  covered  in  the  sub- 
scription contract,  the  subscriber  in  signing  for 
his  stock  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who 
were  named, with  an  irrevocable  power,  or  proxy, 
to  vote  it  for  directors.  It  also  provided  that 
any  surplus  above  8  per  cent,  interest  should  be 
returned  to  the  stockholders  until  they  had  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  their  investment,  after 
which  gas  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  at  cost.  Under  this  plan,  while  the 
stockholder  remained  the  nominal  owner  of  the 
stock  and  had  a  right  to  transfer  it,  he  had  no 
control  of  the  company.  If  a  competing  com- 
pany or  any  interested  person  should  buy  up  the 
entire  issue  of  the  stock  he  could  not  elect  a 
single  director,  and  so  any  scheme  to  stifle  the 
enterprise  would  be  rendered  fruitless. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  such  an  en- 
terprise must  depend  upon  the  selection  of  the 
original  board  of  trustees  to  which  is  given  the 
irrevocable  power  to  vote  the  stock.  They  must 
he  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  demonstrat- 
ed public  spirit,  for  on  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  electing  director  from  year  to  year  to 
manage  the  business  of  the  company.  The  trus- 
tees named  in  our  articles  of  association  were 
headed  by  Gov.  Albert  G.  Porter  and  included 
John  M.  Butler,  Thomas  A.  Morris,  John  W. 
Murphy,  and  Henry  Schnull — among  the  most 
substantial  and  public- spirited  men  of  Indiana. 
The  articles  of  association  embraced  the  follow- 
ing points  : 

First.  The  creation  of  a  self -perpetuating 
board  of  five  trustees  who  held  no  stock  in  any 
competing  company.     In  case  of  a  vacancy  by 


death  or  resignation,  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by 
the  survivors. 

This  feature  of  self -perpetuation  is  unpopular 
with  some,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  modification,  allowing  the 
five  trustees  to  serve  for  definite  periods  of  dif- 
ferent durations  and  their  successors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Circuit  Court  or  other  designated 
authority. 

Second.  In  making  subscription  to  the  stock, 
the  subscriber  enters  into  a  special  contract  by 
which  the  stock  subscribed  for  by  him  is  ex- 
pressly transferred  to  these  trustees,  naming 
them,  with  an  irrevocable  power  to  vote  the 
same  for  directors. 

In  some  cases  a  provision  granting  an  irrevo- 
cable power  or  proxy  has  been  held  invalid,  but 
no  thoughtful  lawyer  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  plan  of  organization,  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  with  its  obvious  purpose  to  promote  the 
public  "welfare,  would  ever  be  held  invalid  or 
against  public  policy.  The  Legislature  of  In- 
diana has,  however,  passed  an  act  making  this 
provision  valid  as  to  this  and  similar  corpora- 
tions. 

Third.  The  subscription  contract  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  incorporation  further  provide  that  as 
soon  as  the  holders  of  stock  or  their  assignees 
have  received  the  face  value  thereof,  with  8  per 
cent,  interest,  fuel  gas  must  be  reduced  to  cost. 

This  provision  reverses  the  usual  practice  by 
which  small  dividends  are  paid  out  of  l^rge 
profits  and  a  surplus  fund  is  created  to  form  the 
basis  for  watering,  or  the  fictitious  issue  of  stock 
for  speculative  purposes.  The  investor  having 
gotten  back  the  full  amount  invested,  with  8  per 
cent,  interest,  the  profit  from  that  time  goes  to 
the  public  in  the  reduced  price  of  the  service. 
The  mvestors  are  still  the  nominal  holders  of 
the  stock,  but  are  entitled  to  no  dividends. 

Having  formulated  this  plan  of  organization, 
the  trustees  as  above  named  were  selected,  and 
the  following  prominent  citizens  were  elected  to 
serve  as  directors  for  the  first  year  :  Robert  N. 
Lamb,  E.  F.  Claypool,  John  P.  Frenzel,  Fred- 
erick Fahnley,  Eli  Lilly,  Thomas  Davis,  Julius 
F.  Pratt,  John  H.  HoUiday,  and  Henry  Coburn. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  board 
in  the  ten  years,  and  all  have  served  without 
compensation.  The  stock  was  offered  for  pop- 
ular subscription,  the  shares  being  placed  at  $25 
each.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  every  ward, 
which  were  addressed  by  friends  of  the  plan,  and 
committees  were  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions. In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  first  issue  of 
stock,  amounting  to  $500,000,  was  subscribed, 
and  so  distributed  among  the  voters  of  the  com- 
munity that  no  council  has  been  inclined  to  pass 
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any  regulations  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
this  company.  The  stockholders  numbered  over 
4,000,  their  subscriptions  ranging  from  $25  to 
$5,000. 

While  the  writer  has  been  given  all  the  credit 
to  which  ho  is  entitled  for  the  suggestion  of  this 
plan  of  organization  and  for  his  services  rendered 
in  its  promotion,  due  credit  has  never*  been  given 
to  one  of  our  citizens,  Mr.  A.  A.  McKain,  who 
generously  joined  the  writer  in  its  advocacy  when 
it  had  no  friends,  and  shared  the  first  assaults  by 
which  interested  persons  sought  to  strangle  the 
enterprise  at  its  inception,  nor  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fishback,  one  of  our  leading  lawyers,  who, 
though  at  first  a  scoffer,  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  influential  advocates  of  the  plan. 
Its  successful  organization  was  only  possible, 
however,  through  the  united  efforts  of  scores  of 
our  leading  public-spirited  citizens  and  the  ac- 
tive championship  of  Mr.  John  H.  Holliday 
through  his  paper,  the  Indianapolis  News. 

"Within  a  few  months  after  the  stock  had  been 
subscribed  the  people  of  Indianapolis  were  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  natural  gas  at  prices  not 
exceeding  one-third  the  price  of  coal.  There 
has  been  a  saving,  over  what  it  would  have  cost 
had  the  rates  been  doubled  as  demanded,  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  per  year.  In  securing  pop- 
ular subscription  to  the  stock  the  company  at  the 
same  time  made  sure  of  its  consumers,  who  in 
support  of  their  own  company  made  contracts 
for  their  supply  of  natural  gas.  The  other  com- 
pany has  also  a  large  patronage,  but  at  the  ordi- 
nance rates. 

But  one  serious  mistake  was  made,  which, 
however,  has  no  reference  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme  itself.  We  all  assumed  at  the  time  that 
there  was  an  unlimited  quantity  of  natural  gas — 
that  it  was  being  constantly  generated  by  some 
furnace  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  consum- 
ers were  allowed  to  burn  it  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  wasteful  use,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  conserve  it  by  the  use  of  meters.  It  is 
estimated  by  conservative  experts  that  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  gas  passing  through  the  pipes 
under  this  system  is  wasted.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  open  the  windows  for  cooling  the 
house  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning 
down  the  furnace  fires.  This  wasteful  use  of 
our  splendid  fuel  has  resulted  in  its  rapid  diminu- 
tion, so  that  more  and  more  wells  have  been 
necessary  from  year  to  year,  and  the  company 
has  been  compelled  to  push  further  and  further 
into  the  field  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
supply.  Pumping  stations  have  had  to  be  built 
at  enormous  cost,  and  yet  with  all  these  extraor- 
dinay  expenses,  increasing  from  year  to  year  and 
amounting  to  a  total   investment  of  $2,500,000 


in  the  plant,  this  company  has  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing off  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  over  $750,000, 
and  has  reduced  the  amount  due  to  stockholders 
until  at  this  time  less  than  $200,000  of  the  total 
issue  of  $605,000  of  stock  remains  unpaid.  If 
the  supply  holds  out  for  a  few  years  longer  we 
will  yet  witness  the  consummation  of  this  enter- 
prise— fuel  gas  at  cost.  Had  this  plan  been  ap- 
plied to  any  other  public  utility  than  a  rapidly 
diminishing  supply  of  natural  gas,  there  would 
have  been  a  fairer  test  of  its  value.  While  it 
has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  saving  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis  $1,000,000  per  year,  in 
the  larger  view  it  presents  a  model  upon  which, 
with  slight  modifications,  other  organizations 
may  be  formed  for  the  control  of  city  franchises. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  development  there 
was  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  life  of  natural 
gas  that  many  stockholders  were  made  to  believe 
that  their  stock  would  be  of  little  value  and  were 
induced  to  part  with  it  to  speculators  at  a  sacri- 
fice. It  is  thought  that  if  a  public  record  had 
been  kept  showing  the  transfers  of  the  stock  this 
sacrifice  might  liave  been  prevented.  "While 
speculation  in  the  stock  was  possible  and  must 
always  be,  it  furnishes  no  argument  against  this 
plan  of  organization  itself,  but  rather  emphasizes 
its  value  to  the  public.  The  individual  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  is  unimportant,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  management  is  controlled  entirely 
through  the  election  of  directors  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
franchises  controlling  these  public  utilities  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  Here  and  there, 
however,  they  are  expiring,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  such  franchises  are  still  available. 
Wherever  these  conditions  exist,  this  plan  of 
organization  and  its  successful  operation  in  In- 
dianapolis may  prove  of  interest. 

The  champions  of  municipal  ownership  will 
find  in  it  a  means  of  accomplishing  that  reform: 
In  most  cities  municipal  ownership  is  impossible 
because  of  the  limit  upon  the  indebtedness  and 
the  ■  inability  of  the  city  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  purchase.  A  slight  modification 
only  is  needed  to  make  such  an  organization  as 
the  Consumers  Gas  Trust  Company  the  instra- 
ment  by  which  to  acquire  the  property  desired. 
For  this  purpose  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
as  well  as  the  subscription  contracts,  should  pix>- 
vide  that  after  the  stockholder  has  received  the 
full  amount  of  his  investment,  with  interest,  the 
trustees  and  directors  shall  transfer  the  property 
to  the  city.  And  thus  municipal  ownership 
would  be  accomplished  without  any  investmett^ 
of  public  funds  or  the  incurring  of  any  liafafliiy 
on  the  part  of  the  city. 
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BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN    HENRY  BARROWS. 
(0(  OberliD  College.) 


MANUAL  training  is  no  longer  a  daimant 
seeking  recognition  from  the  educational 
world.  It  ia  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  most 
complete  li}>eral  training.  It  has  not  aa  yet  gained 
admission  into  some  of  our  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  but  since  the  educational  magnates 
have  bowed  to  its  juat  claims,  its  general  admis- 
sion is  only  a  question  of  time.  All  must 
acknowledge  this  who  accept  the  aphorism  of 
Bacon  that  "education  is  tlie  cultivation  of  a 
just  and  legitimate  familianty  betwixt  the  mind 
and  things,"  or  wlio  believe  with  Pestalozzi  that 
education  is  the  "generation  of  power,"  or  who 
approve  the  injunction  of  Conienins ;  "  Let 
those  things  that  have  to  be  done  be  learned  by 
■doing  them." 

One  of  tiie  most  impressive  pictures  in  the 
world  is  Rembrandt's  famous  "  School  of  Anat- 
omy "  at  The  Hague,  wherein  the  great  Dutch 
artist  represents  Dr.  Nicolaus  Tulp  explainiag  to 
seven  surgeons  the  sinews  and  muscles  that  lift 
and  open  the  lingers  of  the  hand,  that  mechan- 
istn  wJiich  is  the  key  to  all  the  acliicvementa  of 
our  race.  Bid  not  Carlyle  say  :  ' '  Man  without 
tools  is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all"?  The 
hand  is  the  maker  and  user  of  tools  by  which 
the  soil  is  tilled,  wild  animals  are  destroyed, 
boats  built,   machines  constructed,   houses  and 


cathedrals  erected,  statues  carved,  poems  writ- 
ten, instruments  played,  and  pictures  painted. 
Art  and  civilization  depend  on  the  joint  training 
of  mind,  eye,  and  liand.  The  discovery  has  been 
made  that  "  tiie  great  gulf  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  ia  spanned  by  the  seven 
hand-tools,  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  ham- 
mer, the  square,  the  chisel,  and  the  file,  and 
that  the  modern  machine  shop  is  an  aggregation 
of  these  tools  driven  by  steam,"  The  utilitarian 
ends  served  by  the  wide  introduction  of  manual 
training  are  obvious  to  all.  But  the  profounder 
students  discovered  long  since  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  eye  are  essential  element* 
of  the  best  liberal  training. 

The  iaix)ratory  methods  which  are  back  of 
recent  educational  progress,  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  manual -training  school  are  all  identical 
in  their  fundamental  principles.  They  bring  the 
mind,  through  eye  and  hand,  into  contact  with 
things.  It  is  from  Russia  and  from  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  Into  Russian  technical 
schools  by  M.  Victor  Delia- Vos  that  Dr.  J.  D. 
Runkle,  formerly  president  of  the  Massachusetta 
Institute  of  Technology,  derived  the  knowledge 
and  inspiration  which  made  him  the  founder  of 
manual  training  in  the  United  States.  The 
spread  of  manual -training  principles  is  largely 
due  to  Prof,  C,  M,  Woodward,  director  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  the  "Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  and  to  the  success  of  that 
school.  Twelve  years  ago  he  claimed  as  the 
fruits  of  manual  training,  when  combined  with 
generous  mental  and  moral  training,  the  follow- 
ing results:  (I)  Larger  classes  of  boys  in  the 
grammar  and  higli  schools  ;  (2)  better  intellec- 
tual development  ;  (3)  a  more  wholesome  moral 
education;  (4)  sounder  judgments  of  men  and 
things  and  of  living  issues  ;  (5)  better  choice  of  ■ 
occupations  ;  (6)  a  higher  degree  of  material 
success,  individual  and  social  ;  (7)  the  elevation 
of  many  of  the  occupations  from  the  realm  of 
brute,  unintelligent  labor  to  positions  requiring 
and  rewarding  cultivation  and  skill ;  (8)  the 
solution  of  labor  problems. 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  new  education  as 
shown  in  the  successful  conduct  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  wider  conBeqaenc«s  in  the  realm  ol 
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onr  national  life  of  this  education.  In  1902  the 
centennial  celebration  of  tlie  admiaaion  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union  will  occur  in  Tclodo,  ami  will  be 
participated  in  not  only  by  citizens  of  the  great 
State  which  has  become  the  second  "mother  of 
Presidents,"  but  by  the  representatives  of  the 
great  middle  West  anil  Northwest,  which  have 
become  so  largely  the  controlling  elements  of  the 
United  States.  Tbo  founders  of  Ohio,  were  they 
living  to-day,  would  discover  few  signs  of  prog- 
ress so  startling  and  momentous  as  those  evi- 
denced by  the  superb  and  complicated  educational 
machinery  employed  in  tlio  great  cities  of  the 
State.  The  basal  principle  in  the  education  of 
which  manual  training  is  the  e.\[>onent  is  that 
the  totality  of  human  nature,  body,  mind,  and 
spirit,  should  ever  bo  reganled. 

The  claim  is  confidently  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  that  its  moral, 
educational,  and  physical  results  liave  more  than 
justified  its  adoption  into  the  educational  system 
of  the  city.  This  school  is  the  first  department  of 
the  Toledo  University,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  private  endowment  dating  back  to  the  year 
1875,  called  tlie  University  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
This  property,  consisting  of  IGO  acres  of  land 
valued  at  (i80,000,  the  gift  of  Jessup  W,  Scott, 
and  of  *15,0fl0,  thegitt  of  William  H.  Raymond, 
and  a  small  equipment  used  in  the  evening 
School  of  Design,  was  given  to  the  city  of  To- 
ledo in  March,  1884.  The  city  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  directors  for  tlie  government  of 
what  was  called  the  Toledo  University,  and  in 
December,  1885,  the  building  was  completed 
and  a  formal  opening  of  the  new  department  was 
celebrated  by  an  educational  convention. 

Ex-President  R,  R.  Ilaye 
sagacious  and  patriotic  of 
American  chief  magistrates, 
whose  last  years  were  devoted 
very  largely  to  i-eformatory 
and  eilucational  work,  pre- 
sided on  this  occasion  and 
delivemd  an  earn<!Ht  address. 
The  other  speakers  were  Ke- 
li.t  Adler,  wbose  educational 
<>ntor]>riso  in  New  York,  tlio 
Working  Mrn's  Scli.>o!  and 
Free  Kiiidergarti'ii,  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  of 
e<liicatii>nii!  institutions,  and 
(■ol.  Angiistus  Jaci'bson,  of 
Ohif-ago,  wlin  has  written  one 
of  the  most  important  books 
on  tlic  labor  qnestinn,  advo- 
cating the  widest  introduc- 
tion of  manna]  training  at 
the  public  exi»ense.      Colonel 


Jacobson  believes  that  the  American  policy  I 
forth  must  be  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  all, 
to  give  every  child  all  the  education  the  child 
can  take  and  all  we  know  how  to  give.  la  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Toledo  Manual  Traifiiug 
School  it  simply  gave  instruction  in  drawing  and 
wood-work  to  boys.  But  in  1887  the  directora, 
seeing  the  need  of  furnishing  similar  education 
for  girls,  established  (or  them  sewing  and  cook- 
ing departments.  From  this  beginning  the  school 
has  steadily  expanded,  and  especially  within  tte 
l>a8t  three  years  it  has  marvelously  como  to  the 
front  in  the  development  of  manual  and  domestic 
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one  of  the  most 


Manual  training  in  tlie  United  States  has  been 
adopted  by  State  agricultural  colleges  and  by 
many  normal  schools.  It  has  made  its  way  from 
Hoston  to  San  Francisco.  It  lias  achieved  nota- 
ble triumpbs  in  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  whose  director,  Tir,  Belficld,  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "an  hour  in  the  shop 
of  a  well-conducted  manual -training  school  de- 
velops as  much  mental  strength  as  an  hour  de- 
voted to  Virgil  or  Legendre."  The  principles 
of  tlie  new  education  have  had  rapid  acceptance 
in  many  of  our  States  and  leading  cities,  and 
have  captivated  the  imaginations  and  fired  tbe 
enthusiasm  of  some  hard-headed  business  men 
who  have  cared  little  for  the  education  fostered 
by  tbe  old-time  college  methods.  But  it  is 
claimed  for  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School 
that  it  is  the  first  to  be  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public-school  system,  where  boys 
and  girls  receive  equal  attention.  lis  highest 
claim  at  the  present  time  upon  the  American 
people  springs  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
three  years  it  has  assumed  and  carried  on  a  real 
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educational  work  of  supreme  value.  This  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  school  under  Superintendent  William  C. 
Skinner,  elected  in  December,  1896.  The  offi- 
cial report,  published  in  January,  1897,  and 
signed  Ijy  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  board, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Skinner's  "large  technical  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  manufacturing  in- 
terests "  and  his  "  ripe  experience  as  the  head  of 
■a  department  under  the  best  and  most  success- 
fully organized  school  system  in  the  country."' 
Mr.  Skinner  hoi!  for  several  years  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Central  Manual  Training  School  of 
Cleveland.  In  the  planning  and  eqtiipping  of 
this  school  he  displayed  ability  of  the  first  order. 
His  high  professional  capacity,  his  noble  Chris- 
tian character,  his  courtesy  and  tact,  his  infec- 
tious enthusiasm,  his  appreciation  of  the  educa- 
tional side  of  manual-school  work,  noted  by 
those  associated  with  him  in  his  earlier  labors, 
have  appeared  in  even  more  fruitful  manifesta- 
tion in  Toledo,  where  his  success  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  leatiing  business  men  of  the  city  and 
equally  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  a  body  of 
toilers  who  have  commended  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  "which  has  Ijeeu  brought  to  the 
liighcst  standard  of  efficiency  and  excellence 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Skinner."* 

The  Toledo  institution  carries  on  a  systematic 
educational  course  in  manual  and  domestic  train- 
ing in  all  the  grades  of  the  public-school  syst«m 
above  the  fourth.  It  offers  a  four  years'  course 
in  mechanic  arts  and  a  four  years'  course  in 
architectural  art  for  young  men  of  high-school 
grade.  It  also  offers  a  four  years'  course  in  do-  " 
meslic  science  and  a  four  years'  course  in  art  for 
young  women  of  high-school  grade.  Each  of 
these  courses  is  so  arranged  that  high-schoo! 
work  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  each 
throughout  the  entire  time  devoted  to  high- 
school  study.  The  school  also  carries  on  a  very 
large  night-school  department,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  m  the  institution. 

Let  us  now  study  the  work  done,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  pupils  in 
each  school-room  are  given  instruction  for  an 
hoiir  and  a  half  a  week  by  well-trained  manual 
teachers,  and  this  work  is  so  correlated  with  the 
regular  public-school  curriculum  that,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  principals,  and  teachers,  it  has  greatly 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  child  mind  in 
the  academic  work  proper.  Therefore  one  ele- 
ment of  education — namely,  the  education  of  the 
mind — is  hereby  brought  into  accord  with  the 

'Since  thisartlRle  was  wHlten  Professor  Bkimier  has  ac- 
cepted the  directorship  of  mannal  trainlnfc  iu  the  Detroit 
Unlvereitr  bl'IiooI.— Editor. 


development  of  the  boiiy  and  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  connection  with  the  mind. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing,  wliich 
covers  the  use  of  the  needle  in  hasting,  stitch- 
ing, overcasting,  making  of  different  kinds  of 
seams,  the  hemming  of  unbleached  muslin, 
weaving,  etching,  the.  sewing  on  of  tapes  and 
buttons,  making  of  eyelet  holes  and  button 
holes,  patching,  catch- stitching,  hem-stitching, 
darning  of  stockings,  and  the  making  of  small 
garments,  and  the  planning,  drafting,  and  mak- 
ing of  a  suit  of  underwear  or  a  simple  dress. 

For  the  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
serviceable,  inexpensive  trays  have  been  con- 
structed, so  that  they  may  be  used  for  the  knife- 
work  on  the  school-desk  in  the  school-room, 
such  instruction  being  given  at  the  same  hour 
in  which  the  girls  are  taught  sewing.  One  neat 
case  arranged  to  hold  thirty  trays  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  hails  \i\  each  grade  school  building, 
and  the  boys  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of 
these  buildings  use  the  trays  in  their  rooms. 

In  this  course  of  work  the  boys  are  taught  how 
to  use  the  knife,  tlip  compass,  the  T-square  and 
triangles,  scale  and  pencil.  Every  pupil  makes 
his  own  drawing  for  every  exercise  or  useful 
article  which  forms  the  series  of  progressive  steps 
in  the  course.  The  ^rk  in  geometrical  figures 
for  the  testmg  of  the  eyei  the  teaching  of  accuracy' 
in  all  dimensions  and.  forms,  the  study  of  the 
quality  of  material,  are  all  blended  with  the  child's 
academic  work  in  the  fifth  grade,  ., 
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The  chip-carving  and  Ve- 
netian i  ro  n  -  w  o  r  k  accom- 
plishfld  in  the  sixth  ^raile 
develop  artistic  sense  and  ap- 
preciation in  the  life  of  the 
pupil,  and  give  ample  scope 
tor  recreation  wliile  creating 
a  desire  for  lionesty  and  ac- 
'  cur&cy  in  his  academic  work. 
This  work  difEers  from  tliat 
used  in  many  manual-train- 
ing systems,  as  the  materials, 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  and 
the  process  of  dyeing  and 
weaving  are  thorougldy  ex- 
plained to  the  students.  The 
boys  are  taught  the  different 
botanical  features  of  the  ma- 
terial used  under  the  knife, 
and  above  all  the  correlation 
of  the  work  with  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  student  cre- 
ates a  value  for  this  training 
which  cannot  be  easily  over- 
estimated. ^ 

The  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  girls  are  given  an  ex- 
tensive course  in  plain  cooking.  In  the  sev- 
enth grade  the  work  begins  with  tlie  abbre- 
viations of  measures  and  weights  with  reference 
to  the  culinary  art  ;  tlie  cleaning  of  dishes  and 
the  building  of  fires  are  carefuliy  explained. 
Then  follow  the  cooking  of  cereals  and  vegeta- 
bles in  the  boiling  processes,  the  soups  and  the 
8t«ws,  the  broiling  and  roasting,  the  proper 
methods  for  the  cooking  of  eggs,  and  simple 
lessons  in  baking.  The  work  of  the  seventh 
grade  closes  with  a  lesson  in  house- cleaning,  a 
lecture  on  sanitary  rules,  the  proper  laying  and 
serving  of  a  table,  and  finally  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  serving  a  light  luncheon. 

In  beginning  the  eighth-grade  work  the  can- 
ning and  preserving  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
scientifically  pursued.  The  economical  phases 
of  household  duties  are  studied  minutely  before 
the  subjects  of  pastry  and  invalid  cookery  are 
considered.  When  the  two  years'  course  is  fin- 
ished the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
have  received  a  knowledge  in  plain  household 
economics,  cookery,  and  home-living  that  many 
will  consider  an  accomplishment  equal  in  vital 
importance  to  a  knowledge  of  any  of.  the  fine 
arts.  The  boys'  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  covers  a  more  careful  study  of  the  grain, 
quality,  and  texture  of  materials,  and  the  use  of 
the  bench  tools  in  the  construction  of  articles  of 
value  by  a  distinciiy  educational  process. 

Beginning  with  the  work  of  the  high-school 


(Work-tray  In  the  (ocegronnd.) 

(or  ninth)  grade,  we  come  to  a  description  of  the 
four  courses  which  may  be  taken  in  connection 
with  tlie  high-schoo!  academic  work.  These 
courses  are  unique  in  their  character,  giving 
young  men  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
architectural  art  and  the  young  women  Teiy 
comprehensive  training  in  freehand  drawing, 
clay -modeling,  chemistry  of  cooking,  dressmAlc- 
ing,  and  art  needlework. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  for  young  n 
is  the  same  in  each  course,  the  work  of  the  t 
courses  differing  with  the  third  year.    Freehand 
mechanical  drawing,  carpentry,  cabiuctmakin 
and   wood-tnrning  are  taught  in  the  firs 
enough  freehand  drawing  is  taken  up 
student  to  understand  the  principles  of  persw 
tive.      In  mechanical  drawing  the  usi 
loents  and  the  study  of  higher  geomttrical  fon 
and  figures  are  given,  with  a  few  plaie; 
mechanical  projection. 

In  the  sliop  a  careful  study  of  the  u 
in  constructive  work  is  carried  on  by  tl 
The  educational  feature  of  the  work  i, 
to  which  most  attention  is  paid.     Thi' 
phase   is    not    lost   sight    of,  however,   but 
course  is  so  planned  as  to  make  the  rrsulla  o 
work  as  practical  as  possible,  while  nyver  s 
ficing  the  intellectual  development  of  the  stu< 

In  the  second  year  the  geometrical  work  \ 
the  drafting-room  follows  closely  llie  study  i 
geometry  in  the  high  school,  and  the  work  i 
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mechanical  drawing  is  planned  so  as  tOicaseate  a 
desire  for  HtuSy'iii  mechafcice  proper. 

In  the  shop  the  student  h&a  the  use  of  the 
forge,  wliere  a  Bystematic  course  is  pursued  in 
the  heating,  bending,  welding  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  forging  of  useful  tools  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  shop  as  well  as  at  home. 
A  thorough  explanation  is  here  given  the  student 
of  the  manufacture  of  cast  as  well  as  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  so  that  he  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  character,  strength,  and  proper  use  of  the 
materia!  yielding  to  his  hammer.  Some  of  the 
implements  wrought  in  tliis  department  are 
chains,  swivels,  hooks,  machine -lathe  tools,  tongs, 
cold-chisels,  and  light  ornamental  iron-work,  such 
as  andirons  and  five- o'clock -tea  stands. 

In  the  third  year  a  choice  is  made  between  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  architectural  art  courses. 
If  the  student  pursues  the  course  in  mechanic 
arts  the  study  of  pattern -making,  molding  and 
casting,  tinsmithing  and  plumbing  is  made.  The 
work  in  meclianictJ  drawing  comprises  a  course 
in  the  study  of  the  projection  of  shadows  and 
iso metrical  work. 

In  the  architectural  course  the  time  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  elementary  details  in  archi- 
tecture, the  study  of  different  types  ot  ornament, 
together  with  clay-modeling  and  pi  aster- of -Paris 
casting.  This  makes  up  the  work  of  the  third 
year. 

In  the  fourth  year,  if  the  mechanic- arts 
course  is  chosen,  the  mechanical  drawing  covei's 


ttuit'iat  dstailSi  of  parts  of  machines,  assembled 
drawings,  the  study  ot  gears  and  cams,  and  the 
making  of  tracmgs  and  blue  prints  of  assembled 
drawings.  In  the  shop  the  engine  lathe,  pUner, 
shaper,  and  milling  machine  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  tool  or  machine,  such  as  speed 
latbe,  small  drill  press,  small  steam  engine  or 
dynamo.  In  the  architectural -art  course  draw- 
ing of  plans,  elevations,  and  sectional  views  of 
buildings,  advanced  clay- modeling  and  plaster- 
castinR  of  architectural  ornament  constitute  the 
class  work. 

The  two  courses  of  work'  for  young  women — 
namely,  the  domestic -science  and  the  art  courses 
— are  alike  also  in  the  first  two  years.  In  the 
domestic- science  course  freehand  drawing,  clay- 
modeling,  and  sewing  constitute  the  work  in  the 
first  year.  The  freehand  drawing,  with  the 
pencil  as  the  medium,  takes  up  the  subjects  of 
light  and  shade  from  still-life  groups ;  clay- 
modeling  covers  work  in  simple  ornament  and 
plaster -of -Paris  castings.  The  work  in  sewing 
includes  the  drafting,  fitting,  and  making  of 
muslin  undergarments  and  the  making  ot  a  shirt- 
waist, dressing  jacket,  or  plain  gown. 

In  the  second  year  the  freehand  drawing  is 
continued  by  the  pupils,  with  charcoal  as  a 
medium,  working  from  the  still-life  groups,  the 
ornament,  and  the  mask.  Considerable  time  is 
devoted  to  the  atndy  of  design.  The  study  of 
household  economics,  the  chemistry  of  cooking, 
and   the  care  of  the  home  are    a   very    impor- 
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tant  brancli  of  the  work  in    the   seopD(l-ye«T 
coarse. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  is  given  a  choice 
between  &  dumcstic'scietice  and  an  art  course. 
Id  the  domes  tic -science  wurk  llie  freehand  draw- 
ing is  continued,  with  tlie  solo  aim  of  developing 
the  student's  idea  tiiid  taste  fur  tlie  l>eaiiti[ul  in 
the  home.  Tlio  clay- modeling  is  omitted,  and 
the  subjects  of  dressmaking  an<!  fitting  of  gar- 
ments comprise  the  tliird-year  work.  If  the  art 
coui-se  is  pursued  llie  freehand  drawing  is  con- 


tinned, 
vanccd  CO 

coiD'se  in 

bust. 
In   the 
efr< 


lid  work  iti  color  is  begun  after  i 
irse  in  black  and  white.  Clay-modeliiig 
\i\>  in  the  third  year's  work  of  this 
tlic  study  of  the  oruattieiit,  mask,  and 

fourth    year  of   tho    domestic -science 
eliand  drawing  is  continued.     The  suh- 
niillincry    and    art   needlework  in  this 
remely  practical.     The  fall 
usually  devoted  to  the  niil- 


jects  of  niilli 
course  are  nii 
and  spring  ter 

linery  work,  while  the  winter  term  is  occupied 
in  the  study  of  decorative  art  needlework,  con- 
aisting  of  work  in  drawn  linen  and  embroidery. 
The  fourth  year  of  tlie  art  course  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  freehamf  drawing  and  water  color 
from  Slill-life  and  nature,  clay  modeling  is  con- 
tinued as  a  study  from  life,  and  the  making  of 
glue  and  waste  molds  for  the  casting  in  plaster. 

Dr.  (.).  II.  Henderson,  lecturer  in  Harvard 
University,  now  head  master  of  the  liigh-school 
deparltnent  of  the  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 


pptjj 

1 

^     .«t'    i    ^" 

—  \ 

y.,  says  :  "If  you  take  a  school  built  np  on  the 
educational  ideal  and  another  built  upon  the  in- 
dustrial ideal,  you  will  find  them  both  doing 
apparently  the  same  thing,  but  you  cannot,  I 
think,  get  very  far  beyond  the  threshold  without 
ol)serving  a  tremendous  difference — a  difference 
tliat  yon  will  remark  in  many  quarters,  but  no- 
whei-e  so  distinctly  as  in  the  faces  and  peraoas  of 
the  boys  themselves.  Tlie  difference  is  not  dae 
to  any  variation  in  the  material  equipment,  per- 
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hapa  to  no  great  change  in 
the  curriculum,  but  to  a  very 
subtle,  intangible  thing — to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  head 
master.  It  all  depends  upon 
him  and  upon  which  view  of 
manual  training  he  entertains 
and  would  have  prevail.  .  .  , 
U  is  very  evident  that  not 
only  is  every  bodily  act  pre- 
ceded by  a  mental  act,  but  if 
il  produce  a  new  sensation  ia 
followed  as  well  by  a  distinct 
menial  reaction.  If  we  ar- 
range a  soi-ies  of  bodily  acts 
we  bring  about  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  mental  reactiona, 
Olid  if  we  arrange  the  bodily 
acts  with  sufficient  cleverness 
wc  bring  about  a  series  of 
menial  reactions  of  liigh  edu- 
cational value.  This  is  what 
manual  training  attempts  to 
do — to  utilize  this  newly  ap- 
preliended  aveniie  of  approach  to  the  spirit.  It 
arranges  a  series  of  bodily  acts,  for  the  most 
part  having  to  do  with  the  hand  and  eye,  and 
does  so  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
niental  reactions  that  follow  upon  these  acta. 
While  the  term  manual  training  is  roughly  de- 
scriptive of  the  out«r  fact,  you  will  notice  that 
the  real  purpose  and  essence  of  the  training  are 
mental."  Superintendent  Skinner  is  in  complete 
accord  with  the  plan  of  conforming  manual  train- 
ing to  the  odutational  ideal. 

Toledo  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the 
very  high  standard  of  excellence  which  lias  been 
attained  by  this  institution,  and  much  credit  is 
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due  to  tho  superintendent,  who,  by  his  untiring 
study  and  earnest  effort,  together  with  tbe  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  board  of  directors  and  an  ef- 
ficient corps  of  teachers,  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  this  school  into  prominence  as  one  of 
tbe  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind.  In  no  de- 
partment of  the  school  have  the  superintendent's 
effoits  been  more  successful  than  in  the  night 
school,  which  from  an  enrollment  of  little  more 
than  200  in  the  winter  of  1896-97  has  so  grown 
in  favor  that  last  season's  enrollment  was  phe- 
nomenal, reaching  over  1,000. 

It  was  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  saw 
through  his  lawyer's  brief  the  general  principles 


of  the  divine  adiuinist ration.  And  so  the  study 
of  this  special  example  of  the  method  i 
of  manual  training  may  pve  us  a  larpu  outlook 
into  the  eilucational  world  and  into  the  whole 
domain  of  modern  life.  Toledo  is  justly  proud 
of  wliftt  has  been  done  and  exjH'cts  very  soon  to 
give  the  young  men  and  women  of  that  city  all 
the  advantages  furnislied  by  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York.  It  has  been  discovered  that  manual 
training  as  here  described  enlarges  attendance  in 
the  day  classes,  promotes  morality,  awakens  tlie 
dormant  minds  of  children  not  easily  touched  or 
aroused  by  other  nn'thods,  and  in  many  homt's 
secures  the  glad  coii iteration  of  girls  who  pre- 
viously liad  turned  away  from  domestic  helpful- 
ness. The  wide  and  practii^ally  universal  spread 
of  niasnal- training  methods  is  one  of  the  l>oons 
which  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  It  will 
remedy  some  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  educa- 
tion, promote  (!;ood-will  between  chijises,  t'lnvate 
the  type  of  the  workingman,  give  a  new  dignity 
to  manual  labor,  incn'ase  lion«ity,  multiply  the 
nunilKT  of  skilled  liatiils  and  trained  eyes,  and 
thus  diffuse  an  appn'ciation  of  art.  It  will  help 
forward  the  time  whi-n  Christian  democracy  will 
hold  all  honest  latmr  honorable.      lte<>cher  said  : 


puts  brains  in  the  palm  o: 
lision  of  so-called  classes,  one  of  1 
of  civilization,  may  be  avoided  in 
coming  by  the  spread  of  the  n 
When  I  was  in  Poona.  India,  1 
pocket-knife  made  by  a  liiahman 
live  of  immemorial  priestly  exr 
felt  that  I  held  in  my  hand  wbal 
death-warrant  of  the  devilish  a 
India.  Manual  training  is  t>ecom: 
ally  of  the  most  effective 


Th. 


.■dues 


I  is  earnestly  ailvucated 
men  who  have  lost  none  of  their  a p| 
the  supreme  value  of  the  literary  a 
disciplines.     Itut    these    disciplim^s 
limitations  and  are  not  fitteti  to  nil. 
syslem,  which  is  not  altogether  iifi 
that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  hand   n 
can  dispense  with  mutual  coopersiii 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  college  wi,I  !■ 
draw  appropriate  and    noble    insjiin 
Athens  and   Home.      But  wise  men  are  anxioi 
to  see  the  colleges  of  our  countr}'  brought  inl 
nd  more  vital  relationa  1  ' 
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tbe  industrial  and  commercial  i^rld.  It  ie  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  uciveraitics  Bhould  serve 
American  democracy  in  the  most  effective  way. 
The  variety  of  tools  and  macliines  which  men 
employ  is  itself  an  index  of  civilization.  Invent- 
ors all  over  our  land  are  giving  their  trained 
intelligences  to  new  devices  for  improved  work, 
and  workmen  themselves  are  stimulated  to  be- 
come inventors.  In  the  breadth,  continuance, 
and  intensity  of  their  intellectual  life  there  are 
manufactories  which  rank  well  with  colleges.  A 
factory  like  the  famous  one  conducted  by  the 
Pattersons  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  hive  of  intensely 
active  and  intelligent  workers.  Here  minds  are 
busy  and  alert,  not  only  to  run  machines  already 
made,  but  if  possible  to  maka  better  ones.  The 
masters  of  great  industries  confess  a  crying  need 
for  more  highly  trained  intellects,  and  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  future  is  how  to  make  the  col- 
lege serve  the  industrial  world. 

What  advantages  would  follow  from  planting 
the  manual -training  school  in  the  midst  of  the 
college  7     It  would  furnish  lacking  elements  of  a 


liberal  education — how  seriously  lacking  many 
college  men  whose  eyes  and  hands  have  nawqii 
been  trained  grievously  acknowledge.  It  would 
of  course  bring  the  college  into  closer  touch  with 
the  industrial  world,  and  would  be  especially 
helpful  in  enabling  the  student  to  discover  what 
he  can  do  best.  Thousands  of  college  graduates 
to  day  are  third-class  ministers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers  who  might  have  done  better  if  they  had 
earlier  discovered  their  aptitudes.  But  manual 
training  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  college,  while 
helping  many  students  to  remunerative  employ- 
ment, would  be  of  immense  service  in  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries  for  the  varied  kinds  of  work 
which  will  confront  them  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
effect  of  the  new  education  in  a  city  like  Toledo 
and  have  grasped  the  principles  underlying  re- 
cent educational  progress  are  possessed  by  a 
splendid  enthusiasm  as  they  consider  the  possible 
developments  in  wealth,  happiness,  refinement, 
mutual  good-will,  productive  power,  and  world- 
wide influence  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


BIOB-BOBOOI.  WOOD-WOBK  I^BORATOBT. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  POUTICIAN  WITH  A  SOCIAL  PROORAHHE. 

PAUL  I1E8CIIANEL,  pruaidentof  the  French 
Cliamlwr  of  Depiitifs,  is  the  subiect  of  a. 
most  interesting  essay  by  Mr.  Jobn  Graliam 
Brooks  ill  tlio  cun-ent  numbur  of  the  Political 
Seienrx  QuiU-trrJy. 

"While  it  is  truo  that  M.  Deschanel,  in  his 
earlitT  parliamentary  ciiitjer,  wrote  and  spoke 
with  notable  effet-t  upon  the  t'rench  colonial 
poliuy,  it  is  in  Uoaling  with  purely  social  ques- 
tions, as  Mr.  Hrooks  remarks,  thai  he  has  pro- 
duced the  motit  telliii(iC  result. 

'■  Perhaps  because  of  hia  youth,  as  well  aa 
from  a  certain  keen  intellectual  sympathy,  he 
has  found  it  worth  while  really  to  underataiid 
what  the  modern  socialist  movement  means, 
lie  Las  studied  with  conscientious  care  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  socialism.  If  he  fences  in  the 
Chaml)er  with  the  leading  Marxist,  Jules  Giiesde, 
ho  sho^  a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental 
points  which  Mar.t  raises  that  is  quite  as  close  as 
that  of  the  Marxian  leader  himself.  If  the  bout 
is  with  the  brilliant  socialist,  Professor  Jaures, 
ii|jon  any  specific  result  o£  recent  radical  legisla- 
tion, his  hold  ujwn  the  fact  is  just  as  sure  as  that 
of  his  opponent.'' 


Pl'EAl.    TO    TUB    1 


I    RADICALS. 


In  November,  1892,  M.  Deschanel,  took  oc- 
casion to  state  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  his 
political  convictions  upon  the  social  issues  pressing 
for  settlement.      Of  this  speech  Mr.  Brooks  says  i 

■■  It  was  an  appi^al  to  the  radicals.  Until  tiie 
famous  strike  at  Carmaux  there  had  been  no 
thought  of  common  action  between  radicals  and 
socialists.  The  gravity  of  this  strike  made  gov- 
ernment interference  necessary  and  brought  into 
I>arty  warfare  new  and  quile  incalculable  influ- 
ences. It  is  doubtful  if  the  Chamber  contained 
at  this  juncture  a  single  memlier  besides  M.  De- 
schanel who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  the 
symiiathy  requisite  to  state  truthfully  and  con- 
vincingly what  the  now  issues  meant.  Men  there 
werS,  like  Li'on  Say,  of  first-rate  economic  learn- 
ing, but  without  a  hint  of  intellectual  fairness 
toward  what  was  true  and  imporlant  in  the 
socialist  movement.  M.  Deschanel,  however, 
had  made  liis  economic  studies  at  sucli  a  lime 
and  in  such  relation  to  the  movement  as  to  give 
him  the  knowledge  ami  the  temper  Iwst  suited 
to  the  occasion.  It  is  this  fitness  which  the 
Cbamber  lias  recognized  in  electing  him  presi- 


(PreBldent  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depntlac) 

dent.  That  the  social  question  in  relation  to 
politics  has  reache<l  a  new  stage  of  development 
is  also  shown  by  his  election." 

Mr.  Hrooks  (lefines  M.  Descbanel's  position  in 
the  politics  of  the  French  social  question  aa  fol- 
lows : 

"  His  apiH-al  to  the  Radical  party  in  1892  was 
that  ihey  should  be  loyal  to  their  own  principlai 
and  not  continually  play  into  the  hands  of  tlw 
socialists,  whose  principles  were,  he  maintained, 
fundamentally  different.  Nut  only  do  the  radi- 
cals interpret  differently  tho  bearing  of  '  '89  '  on 
present  economic  and  social  ideals,  but — what  11 
of  nnn-e  signilicani^' — they  behove  in  progxeH 
through  and  bv  means  of  the  pi-esent  capitaliatie 
ord.-r  of  sociciy.  This,  al.iove  all  tilings,  tlie 
French  socialists  do  not  Ijelieve.  Capitalianv — 
the  individual  appropriation  of  interest,  rent,  and 
profits — is  to  them  the  one  enemy  of  progreii, 
against  wliicli  every  resource  of  a  bold  legialatiT« 
activilv  should  l>e  directed." 
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SOCIAL    LIBERALISM. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  M.  Deschaners 
attack  on  the  collectiVists  in  the  French  Chamber 
is  that  not  one  of  his  speeches,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Brooks  has  studied  them,  contains  a  gibe  or  word 
of  abuse  against  socialism.  *  ^  There  is  the  open 
admission  that  it  represents  a  powerful,  serious, 
and  growing  influence  which  politicians  must 
more  and  more  take  into  account." 

'  *  State  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  laborer 
(not  merely  of  the  child  and  woman,  but  of  the 
man)  he  accepts  as  a  principle  that  is  to  have  a 
far  wider  application.  He  believes  that  such 
<  interference  '  may  become  international  on  a  far 
larger  scale." 

**  There  are  many  passages  eloquent  with  in- 
dignation against  those  who  assume  that  the  free 
play  of  commercial  self-interest  in  the  hands  of 
the  strong  can  meet  the  problems  which  just  now 
press  for  solution.  It  is  expressly  said  that  so- 
cialism comes  to  us  not  alone  with  errors,  but 
with  a  great  truth — that  the  problem  is  to  take 
its  message  without  being  fooled  by  its  miscon- 
ceptions. Its  plea  for  a  new  conception  of  social 
unity  and  solidarity,  much  of  its  criticism  of 
modern  commercialism,  several  of  its  specific 
proposals — ^these  receive  at  his  hands  consistent 
and  cordial  approval.  If  the  evidence  is  good 
that  tlie  state  should  take  over  the  coal  mines,  he 
13  not  influenced  by  the  cry  that  such  action 
would  be  <  socialistic. '  If  the  state  can  manage 
so  difficult  an  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 
the  present  friction  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed and  without  serious  economic  loss,  to  be 
made  good  by  the  taxpayer,  by  all  means,  says 
he,  let  it  be  done.  That  the  proposition  is  so- 
cialistic is  not,  with  him,  primarily  in  its  dis- 
favor. Yet  the  passion  in  France  to  work  for 
the  state  is  so  keen  and  universal,  the  bureau- 
cracy is  attended  with  evils  of  so  obvious  a  char- 
acter, that  the  burden  of  proof,  he  thinks,  is 
with  those  who  ask  that  the  change  be  made.  It 
is  this  temper  whicii  separates  him  from  the 
great  body  of  those  in  France  who  have  fought 
the  battle  against  the  socialists." 

M.  Deschanel's  essential  economic  conservatism 
is  shown,  however,  in  his  own  words  :  **  I  stand 
for  the  rights  of  personal  private  property  as  at 
present  understood." 

PRACTICAL    MEASURES. 

From  the  record  of  recent  social  legislation  in 
P'rance  Mr.  Brooks  selects  the  following  groups 
of  laws  as  illustrating  the  propositions  that  seem 
most  to  have  won  the  support  of  M.  Deschanel  : 

'*(a)  The  measures  which  are  believed  to  en- 
courage the  spread  of  private  property  among  the 
wage-earners  ;   {h)  measures  designed  to  lessen 


the  friction  between  employer  and  employed ; 
and  (c)  in  the  organization  of  agencies  (like  the 
Office  du  Travail)  for  the  collection  and  spread  uf 
statistical  information  that  will  he  believed  by  the 
wage- earners. 

<*To  see  the  importance  of  this  last  measure 
is  to  see  the  intelligence  of  M.  Deschanel's  pro- 
gramme. The  ground  upon  which  the  French 
collectivist  has  chosen  to  stand  is  that  capitalism 
and  the  wage  system  have  now  come  to  impose  a 
steadily  increasing  ourden  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  laborers — that,  therefore,  the  system  must 
be  uprooted.  If  this  were  true — if  the  classes 
are  becoming  more  widely  separated,  if  the  large 
incomes  are  increasing  and  the  small  ones  lessen- 
ing— it  is  evidently  a  blunder  to  bring  in  the 
small  palliatives  of  < labor  protection,'  mutual 
credit,  arbitration  and  conciliation,  profit-sharing 
and  cooperation,  fussy  regulations  by  the  *  benev- 
olent loafers  and  philanthropists.'  All  these 
merely  call  off  the  attention  from  the  central 
evil,  capitalism.  M.  Deschanel  believes  that  all 
this  has  one  fault — that  the  allegations  are  not 
true.  The  practical  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
prove  their  untruth  before  the  electors.  Here  is  a 
work  which  government  must  undertake.  It 
may  freely  cooperate  with  labor  organizations — 
as  the  Swiss  Federation  now  does — in  producing 
a  body  of  information  as  to  wealth  distribution 
which  the  wage-earners  will  have  no  reason  to 
suspect."  

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 

IN  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  William  Archer 
writes  a  very  interesting  and  sensible  article 
upon  the  American  language.  He  says  truly 
enough  that  not  all  of  the  serious  causes  of  dis- 
sension have  begotten  half  the  bad  blood  that 
has  been  engenaered  by  trumpery  questions  of 
vocabulary,  grammar,  and  pronunciation.  He 
therefore  ventures  to  discuss  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  American  language,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  introduce  an  element  of  peace 
and  mutual  toleration.  So  far  from  objecting  to 
bold  innovation  in  language,  he  strongly  approves 
of  it.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  Americans, 
being  face  to  face  with  the  newer  conditions  of 
life,  must  be  n?ore  fertile  in  producing  new 
words. 

FASHIONS    IN    PRONUNCIATION. 

Mr.  Archer  thinks  that  America  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  enormously  enriched  the  language, 
not  only  with  new  words,  but  since  the  American 
mind  is,  on  the  whole,  quicker  and  wittier  than 
the  English,  with  apt  and  luminous  colloquial 
metaphors.  He  protests  rightly  against  the 
absurdity  of  expecting  absolute  uniformity  in 
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pronunciation.  Such  national  habits  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  given  letters  or  the  accentuation  of 
particular  words  ib  purely  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
to  consiiler  either  habit  wrong  is  ineraly  to  exhibit 
that  childishneBa  or  provincialiBm  of  mind  which 
is  moved  to  laughtor  by  whatever  ia  unfamiliar. 
To  English  ears  the  .American  habit  of  pronounc- 
ing "  u  "  as  "  oo  "  is  old  fashioned  ;  but  it  is 
neither  vulgar  nor  provincial  to  pronounce 
Admiral  Duwey'H  name  as  "  Doooy,"  as  all  the 
Amuricans  do,  insteaii  of  "  Dyooey,"  as  all  the 
English  do.  Fashion.')  in  llio  pronunciation  of 
wonis  chang(i,  as  other  fashions  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  llfty  years  hence  the  Americans  and 
English  may  have  exchanged  their  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing many  such  words.  There  is  no  con- 
sistent or  rational  principle  in  the  proimnciation 
of  the  word  "theater,"  for  instance,  and  to  make 
a  merit  of  one  practice  and  to  (ind  in  the  other 
a  sitbj.'ct  for  contemjituous  criticism  is  simply 
childish. 

WHAT    TIIK    R.VOLISn    LANQVAQB   OWKH    TO  AMERICA. 

The  following  observations  which  lie  makes 
concerning  the  adoption  of  new  words  are  very 
sensible  and  voiy  much  to  the  point : 

'  •  I'assing  now  from  tjuestions  of  pronunciation 
and  grammar  to  questions  of  vocabulary,  I  can 


only  express  my  sense  of  the  deep  ind< 
of  the  English  language,  both  literary  aad  a^ 
loquial,  to  America  fur  the  old  vrorda  ahs  hv 
kept  alive  and  the  new  words  and  phrHMC.llli 
has  invented.  It  is  a  sheer  pedantry — uajr,  a 
misconception  of  the  laws  which  govern  languip 
as  a  living  organism — to  despise  pithy  and  ^il 
colloquialisms,  and  even  slang.  In  order  to  »■ 
niain  healthy  and  vigorous,  a  literary  laoglUifEe 
must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  copious  Temacn- 
lar,  from  which  it  can  extract  and  assimilate,  by 
a  chemistry  peculiar  to  itself,  whatever  uouneb' 
ment  it  requires.  It  must  keep  in  touch  with 
life  in  the  broadest  acceptation  o£  the  word  ;  and 
life  at  certain  levels,  obeying  a  psych olo^cal  lav 
which  must  simply  l>e  accepted  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  will  always  expreM 
itself  in  dialect,  jirovincialism,  slang. 

"  America  doubles  and  trebles  the  number  ol 
points  at  which  the  English  language  comes  in 
touch  with  nature  and  life,  and  is  therefore  a 
great  source  of  strength  and  vitality.  The  liter- 
ary language,  to  be  sure,  rejects  a  ^reat  deal 
more  than  it  absorbs  ;  and  even  in  the  rernacnlar 
words  and  ezpreaaions  are  always  dying  out  and 
being  replaced  by  others  which  are  aonehow  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  changing  conditions.  Bat 
though  an  expression  liaa  not,  in  the  long  run, 
proved  itself  Stted  to  survive,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  has  not  done  good  seriice  in  its  time. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  common  speech  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  throughout  the  world  ia  exceedingly 
supple,  well  nounshed,  and  rich  in  forcible  and 
graphic  idioms  ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  wealth  it 
owes  to  America.  Let  the  purists  who  sneer  at 
'  Americanisms  '  think  for  one  moment  hoir  mneii 
poorer  the  English  language  would  be  to-day  if 
North  America  had  become  a  French  or  Spaniali 
instead  of  an  English  continent. 

"lam  far  from  advocating  a  breaking  down 
of  the  barrier  between  literary  and  vemaonlar 
speech.  It  should  be  a  porous,  a  permeable  bul- 
wark, allowing  of  free  filtration  ;  but  it  shoald 
be  none  the  less  distinct  and  clearly  recognised." 


He  says  three-quarters  of  the  English  langOMt  - 
would  crumble  away  !>efore  a  purist  aniljM^ 
The  Aniftricans  invented  "scientist,"  a  good 
word  wiiicli  Mr.  Archer  thinks  should  live,  vbSa 
"transpire,"  in  the  sense  of  "happen,"  is  a  bad 
word  which  ought  to  perish.  He  does  not  ad- 
mire the  use  of  the  word  "  bully  ;"  but  hen 
tions  that  the  most  popular  slang  expl 
the  day  is  to  "  rubber- neck,"  or  more  c 
to  "rubber."  Its  primary  meanic,^ 
the  neck  in  curiosity,  to  pry  round  the  conu 
as  it  were.     But  it  has  numerous  and  BUI 
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8  of  meaning.     Mr.  Archer's  concluaion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  very  comforting  : 

"The  i(iea  that  the  English  language  ia  de- 
generating in  America  is  an  absolutely  groundlaaa 
illusion.  Take  them  all  rouml,  the  newspapers 
of  the  leading  American  cities,  in  their  editorial 
columns  at'  any  rate,  are  at  least  as  well 
as  the  newspapere  of  London  ;  and  in 
and  books  the  average  level  of  literary  accom- 
plishment is  certainly  very  high.  There  are  bad 
and  vulgar  writers  on  both  sifles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  until  the  beams  are  removed  from  our 
own  eyes  we  may  safely  trust  the  Americana  to 
attend  to  the  motes  in  theirs." 

"  MR.  DOOLEY  "  ON  THE  DREYFUS  COOBT- 
HARTIAL. 

IT  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  compute  the 
square  miles  of  printed  matter  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Dreyfus  and  his  wrongs 
since  the  close  of  the  court-martial  at  Rennes, 
but  among  it  all  one  gem  stands  out  conspicuous- 
ly, and  that  is  the  delightfully  humorous  skit  on 
the  procedure  of  the  court  at  Rennes  written  by 
the  rising  Chicago  humorist,  Mr.  F.  F,  Dunne 
(-'Mr.  Dooley'").  By  permission  of  the  editor 
of  tlie  Westminster  Gazette  we  quote  this  farcical 
burlesque  of  the  "  evidence  "  of  General  Slercier  : 

■'  '  Vris'ner,'  said  th'  prisidint  iv  th'  coort, 
•  th'  eyes  iv  Kr -ranee  is  upon  us,  th'  honor  iv  th' 
naytion  ia  at  Blake. ,  Th'  naytional  definses,  th' 
integrity  iv  that  ar-rmy  upon  which  Fr-rance 
must  depind  in  time  iv  peace,  th'  virtue  iv  public 
life  an"  th'  receipts  iv  th'  exposition  is  involved. 
Incidentally  ye  ar  re  bein"  Ihried.  But  why 
dhrag  in  matthers  iv  no  imjwrtance  ?  We  ar-re 
insthructed,  accordin'  to  th'  pa-apers,  be  tli' 
Court  iv  Cassation  to  permit  no  iv'dince  that  does 
not  apply  to  your  conniction  with  th'  case.  As 
sojers  we  bow  to  th'  superyor  will ;  we  will  fol- 
low out  th'  insthructions  iv  th'  supreme  coort. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  r-read  thim,  but  wo 
will  look  at  thim  afther  th'  thrile.  In  th'  mane- 
time,  we  will  call  upon  Gin'ral  Merceer,  that 
gallant  man,  to  tell  us  th'  story  iv  his  life.' 

"  '  I  uljey,  mon  colonel,'  says  Gin'ral  Merceer, 
kissin'  th'  coort.  •  Not  to  be^in  too  far  back  an' 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  am  an  honest  man 
an'  th'  son  It  kh  honest  man.      I  admit  it.' 

"' Good,' (ays  th' prisidint.  'D'ye  reconize 
the  pris'ner?' 

"  '  I  do,'  says  Gin'ral  Merceer  ;  '  I  seen  him 
wanst  dhrinkin'  a  shell  iv  Munich  beer  in  a 
caafe. '  [Marked  sensation  in  the  coort  an'  cries 
iv  •  Abase  la  bock  I  '] 

"■I  says  to  mesilf  thin,  "This  man  is  a 
thraitor,"     But  th'  thrainin'  iv    a  sojer   makes 


one  cautious.  I  detarmined  to  fortify  mesilf 
with  iv'dince.  I  put  spies  on  this  man,  this  per- 
fidjous  wretch,  an'  discovered  nawthin'.  I  was 
paralyzed.  An  officer  iv  th'  Fr-rinch  ar-rniy  an' 
nawthin'  suspicyous  about  him  !  Damnable  I 
I  was  with  difl'culty  resthrained  fr'm  killin'  him. 
But  I  desisteii.  [Cries  iv  '  Shame  1  ']  I  said  to 
mesilf,  ' '  Th"  honor  iv  Fr-rance  is  at  stake.  Th' 
whole  wurruld  is  lookin'  at  me — at  me,  Bill  Mer- 
ceer. I  will  go  to  bed  an'  think  it  over."  I 
wint  to  bed.  Sleep,  blessed  sleep,  that  sewa  up 
th'  confused  coat-sleeve  iv  care,  as  th'  perfldjoua 
Shakespeare  [cries  iv  '  Conspuez  Shakespeare  !  '] 
says,  dayscinded  on  me  tired  eyes.  [Th'  coort 
weeps.]  I  laid  aside  me  honor  [cries  iv  'Brave 
gin'ral  I  ']  with  me  coat.  [Murmurs.J  I  slept. 
1  dhramed  that  I  see  th'  German  Impror  playin' 
a  jews- harp.  [Cries  iv  ■Abase  Rolhscheeld  ! ' 
an'  sensation.]  I  woke  with  a  vi'lent  start,  th' 
perspiration  poortn'  fr'm  me  rugged  brow.  '  ■  Cap 
Dhryfuss  is  guilty  !  "  I  cried.  But  no,  I  will 
confirm  me  iv'dince.  I  darted  into  me  r-red 
pants.  I  dhruv  with  fury  to  th'  home  iv  Madame 
Cleepathry,  th'  cillybrated  Agyptian  asthrolygist 
an'  med'cine  woman.  [Th'  coort:  'We  know 
her;  she  supplies  iv'dince  to  all  Fr-rinch  coorts.'] 
I  tol'  her  me  dhrame.      She  projoosed  a  pack  iv 
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ky&rdfi.  She  tur'rned  a  r-red  king  an'  a  black 
knave,  "  Th'  Impror  Willum  and  Cap  Dliry- 
fuss,"  I  says,  in  a  fury.  I  burst  forth.  I  bad 
Cap  Dhryfuaa  arristed.  I  dashed  to  th'  priei- 
dint.  He  was  a-recaving  rayfu^aU  f'r  a  new 
cabinet.  "  I  have  found  th'  tlirnitor."  says  I. 
"Hush."  says  be.  ■•  If  th' Impror  Willum  hears 
ye  lie'U  declare  war,"  he  says.  1  was  stupefied. 
"Oh,  my  belovid  coun'hry  !  "  I  cried.  "Oh, 
hivin !  "  I  cried.  •■"What  shall  I  do?"  I 
cried.  They  was  not  a  minyit  to  lose.  I  dis- 
banded th'  ar-rmy.  I  ordliered  th'  navy  into 
dhry  dock.  I  had  me  pitcher  took.  I  wint 
home  an'  hid  in  th'  cellar,  F'r  wan  night 
Fr-rance  was  safe  !' 

"They  was  hardly  a  dhry  eye  in  th'  house 
whin  th'  gin'ral  paused.  Th'  audjence  wept. 
Siv'ral  of  th'  minor  journalists  was  swept  out  iv 
th'  r-rooni  in  th'  flood.  A  man  shoovlin'  coal  in 
th'  cellar  sint  up  fr  an  umbrella.  Th'  lawn 
shook  with  th'  convulsive  sobs  iv  th'  former  niin- 
inters.  Gin'ral  Merceer  r-raised  his  damp  face 
an'  blew  a  kiss  to  a  fonner  minister  at  wan  iv  th' 
windows  an'  rayshumed  his  tistiniony. 

"  '  It  was  about  this  time  or  some  years  later,' 
continued  Gin'ral  Merceer,  '  tliat  I  recaved 
iv'dince  iv  th'  cap's  guilt.  I  made  it  mesilf.  It 
was  a  lettlier  written  Iw  mo  frin'  th'  cap  to  a 
German  grocer  askin'  f'r  a  pound  iv  sausage  an' 
twinly  r-rounds  iv  pretzels.  [Turmoil  in  th' 
coort.]  It  was  impossible,  mon  colonel,  that  this 
here  letther  cud  have  been  written  be  Esterhazy. 
In  th'  first  place  ho  was  in  Paris  at  th'  time  ;  in 
th'  sicond  place  he  was  in  London.     Tli'  lettlier 


was  not  in  his  bandwritin',  but  in  th*  handwritiii' 
iv  Colonel  Pat  th'  Clam.  Thin  agin  I  wrote 
th'  letther  mesilf.  Thin  who  cud  've  written  it! 
It  must  've  l-een  Cap  Bhryfuss.  [Cheers  fi^m 
th'  coort.]  I  give  nic  raysons  as  they  occurred 
to  me  :  First,  th'  Armeonyan  athrocities  ;  sicond, 
th'  risignation  iv  Gin'ral  Alger;  third,  tli'  mar- 
redge  iv  Prince  Lobengula  ;  fourth,  th'  scarcity 
iv  sarvint  girls  in  th'  sooburban  towns  ;  fifth, 
th'  price  iv  gas.  [Cries  iv  '  Abase  tli'  price  it 
gaa!']  I  thank  th'  audjence.  I  will  rayshame 
where  T  left  off.'" 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  FINLAND. 

IN  Gutiton's  iliujuzine  for  Octoljer  Mr,  JolittS 
Moritzen,  awritere.tceptionally  well  informed 
on  the  polilical  conditions  of  northern  Europe, 
descrilies  the  present  situation  in  Finland  and  the 
process  of  "  Kiissificatinn  "  now  going  on.  How 
the  Finnish  n^ligion,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms are  affected  by  the  recent  changes  is  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Mori'zcn  as  follows: 

'•The  religion  of  Finland  is  Lutheran  Prot- 
estantism, With  the  practical  abrogation  of  the 
country's   constitution   and    laws,    the    religious 


tolerance,  which  has  been  one  of  the 


preroga- 


tives of  the  duchy,  will  suffer  some  curtailment. 
Already  all  public  officers  must  be  sworn  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Russian  language  is  likewise  the 
only  official  and  legal  language  tolerated. 

"  In  dealing  with  a  subject  no  less  significant 
ihau    t!ie  disintegration  of  Poland  in    its  time. 
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the  relationship  of  Finland  and  Russia  must  be 
traced  to  its  inception.  When  Finland  became 
part  of  the  Czar's  domain  it  was  under  the  strong- 
est and  most  explicit  guarantees  of  the  main- 
tenance of  its  constitutional  liberties.  The  name 
of  the  country  was  to  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  title  of  its  ruler  was  to  be  not  czar,  but,  as  of 
old,  grand  duke  of  Finland.  It  was  to  have  its 
own  constitution,  laws,  parliament,  flag,  currency, 
postage  stamps,  language,  religion.  All  that  is 
now  to  be  changed.  In  the  eyes  of  Russia,  Fin- 
land is  no  longer  a  state,  but  a  province.  The 
Czar  will  rule  the  Finns  as  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  having  removed  from  his  array  of  dig- 
nities the  title  of  grand  duke. 

' '  No  Russian  could  hold  office  in  Finland 
except  by  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  country,  but 
the  government  of  Russia  has  already  substituted 
Russians  for  natives  as  postmasters,  and  the 
other  offices  will  be  gradually  equipped  similarly. 
It  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  nihilism  never 
flourished  in  Finland  that  the  people  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  religion,  their  language, 
and  their  customs.  Whether  the  policy  of  Russi- 
fication  will  bring  a  change  on  this  score  is  some- 
thing yet  to  be  learned.  The  Church  and  the 
state  are  closely  concerned  in  the  Russianizing 
process  now  going  on.'' 

HISTORIC    PRIVILEGES. 

In  brief,  this  was  the  history  of  the  grand 
duchy  : 

' '  The  independence  of  Finland  ceased  in  the 
twelfth  century.  One  of  a  group  of  grand 
duchies,  it  was  conquered  by  Sweden  ;  but  there 
were  no  changes  made  in  the  local  customs.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
country  passed  alternately  from  Sweden  to  Rus- 
sia, but  in  September,  1809,  Finland  was  finally 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  Czar  Alexander  I.  took  the 
oath  to  the  then  existing  constitution.  A  clause 
in  the  constitution  says  :  *  The  Emperor-Grand 
Duke  does  not  own  the  right  to  create  any  laws 
or  revoke  any  existing  laws  without  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Parliament  assembled. '  The 
constitution  of  Finland  was  the  identical  one 
promulgated  in  1772  by  Gustaf  III.  ;  but  by  the 
cession  the  Russian  emperor  became  the  hered- 
itary grand  duke  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Fin- 
land. The  country  had  a  parliament  made  up  of 
the  four  estates,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the 
citizens,  and  the  farmers.  The  official  languages 
were  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  while  the  state 
r<"ligion  was  Lutheran  Protestant,  there  was  en- 
tire religious  liberty. 

"  The  army  of  Finland  was  commanded  by 
native  officers,  and  the  constitution  says  ex- 
pressively that  this  army  could  not  without  its 


free  will  and  without  the  full  consent  of  parlia- 
ment be  taken  outside  the  country  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  with  one  exception,  the 
Life  Guard.  The  soldiers  in  immediate  atten- 
tion upon  the  person  of  the  Czar  are  drawn  from 
Finland,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  successive  ruler^s 
faith  in  Finnish  fidelity  that  the  Land  of  the 
Thousand  Lakes  has  had  this  distinction  since 
Alexander  I.  first  took  charge  of  its  destiny. 

*' The  government  of  Finland  consisted  of  a 
governor-general,  appointed  by  the  czar-grand 
duke,  a  parliament,  and  a  council  of  senators, 
which  formed  the  cabinet  of  the  grand  duke. 
The  country  was  in  complete  control  of  its  rail- 
roads, the  postal  service,  and  the  mint.  Finnish 
money  was  the  currency  of  the  realm." 

In  1869  Czar  Alexander  II.  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Finnish  constitution  providing 
for  the  amendment  or  revocation  of  that  instru- 
ment on  a  proposition  made  by  the  grand  duke 
and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  parliament. 
Last  year  new  laws  were  sanctioned  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Czar  of  Russia  as  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Finland,  no  longer  as  grand  duke. 

THE    DELEGATION    TO    ST.    PETERSBURG. 

' '  To  the  emperors  of  Russia  Finland  has  al- 
ways held  out  special  attractions.  The  culture 
of  the  Finns  and  their  fidelity  endeared  the  peo- 
ple to  Alexander  III.  Perhaps  had  it  been 
Alexander  he  would  not  have  sent  back  to  their 
homes  the  delegation  of  Finns  who  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  not  long  ago  to  gain  the  imperial 
hearing.  A  better  answer  than  what  the  Finns 
received  from  the  Russian  officials  would  assuredly 
have  been  theirs.  A  petition  had  been  signed 
by  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
The  deputation  which  had  mustered  up  courage 
to  attempt  a  presentation  of  their  grievances  to 
their  ruler  at  St.  Petersburg  consisted  of  clergy- 
men, physicians,  artists,  lawyers,  merchants ; 
men  prominent  in  their  respective  walks  of  life. 
But  on  reaching  the  Russian  capital  word  went 
forth  that  Czar  Nicholas  could  not  see  the  peti- 
tioners. 

**  To  the  Finns  this  latest  blow  appeared  in  the 
nature  of  a  national  calamity.  Helsingfors  was 
wrapped  in  mourning.  The  newspapers  pub- 
lished editions  bordered  with  black  ;  the  theaters 
were  closed  ;  public  amusements  in  general  were 
declared  out  of  place.  The  imperial  ear  being 
deaf.  It  now  occurred  to  the  Finlanders  that  the 
outside  world  might  be  of  assistance.  But  when, 
on  June  26,  there  met  in  St.  Petersburg  prom- 
inent men  chosen  from  among  every  nation  of 
western  Europe  to  plead  Finland's  cause  with  the 
Czar,  no  better  luck  attended  this  delegation,  and 
persons  like  Trarieux,  of  France,  and  Professor 
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of..v  a  v:c-.:orj  of  the  Briti^Vi  subjects 

.;ii'.-;y   di5:?:a'if;fi';d.     Notwithstanding   that  ^the 

•  o f ^p ff r •  T i o n  '   of  t : i e  T ra n s vaai   •  oligarchy  *  !■•■ 

"r/:<;n  told  arid  r'.-toid  \\\i*'\\  the  world  has 

hic'k  and  w*:ary.  irnmi^rrahts  are  still  pouritig 

from  a.i  quarter.-:  of  the  glo'i-*. 

roNFrrjENCE  in  the  boer  cause. 

♦  •  The  IW:r«  do  not  ask  for  mercy  ;  they 
for  jijr-.tice.  Those  who  keep  up  the  unfair 
taiion  a;^ainst  the  .South  African  Republic 
the  ]a.st  men,  liowever,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
rig}iteoii«nr*ss  or  to  U^  guided  by  any  noble  im- 
piiJKe  ;  f>oliti'-al  corruption  is  the  seed  they  aow 
and  hy  their  unexampled  opportunities  they  feel 
fonfident  of  reapinj^  their  criminal  harvest.  Up 
to  the  present  they  liave  leathered  only  tares  ■ 
a  Ktill  more  bitter  time  of  reaping  has  yet  to 
rome.  In  the  past  the  Hoers  have  been  able  to 
fi^ht  .'ipiinst  immensely  superior  odds.  Thegr 
ff'j'l  that  tlie  final  victory  will  be  theirs,  for  thcjT 
know  tlujy  have  ri^ht.  on  their  side." 

In  closing  his  artic.h',  Dr.  Engelenburg  quofteo 
the  lines  of  .Jiimes  Uu.ssell  Lowell : 

« 

''  Trill  h  forrvor  on  W\k\  m^afTold,  wronK  forever  on  theUuoBii^ 
Yrttliiit  m-atTold  HwiiyH  Mio  future,  and  behind  thadfani— - 

known 
siiindcth  (}o<1  within  the  ;'liaduw,  keeping  watch  above  kli 


own. 
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DUTCH  AND  EN6USH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October  Mr. 
F.  Edmund  Garrett  writes  on  *<The  Inevi- 
table in  South  Africa. "  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  his  article  is  the  passage  containing 
his  frank  statements  of  what  the  Dutch  settlers 
in  that  country  think  of  the  British  Government. 

Speaking  of  the  Boers'  estimate  of  England's 
military  position,  Mr.  Garrett  says  : 

<  *  Coming  into  collision  with  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  British  empire  has  meant,  so  far, 
for  the  Boers,  certain  skirmishes  between  small 
bodies  of  troops,  in  which,  as  it  happened,  they 
beat  us  whetTier  thev  were  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and 
we  at  the  bottom  or  they  at  the  bottom  and  we 
at  the  top  ;  whether  they  outnumbered  us  or  were 
outnumbered  by  us ;  whether  our  men  were 
Britisli  regulars  or  colonial  irregulars.  Some- 
times our  men  showed  their  usual  pluck  and 
sometimes  they  didn't ;  but  in  either  case  they 
hardly  shot  a  Boer.  Taking  Bronkhorstspruit, 
Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  Majuba,  and  Doornkop  all 
together,  the  Boers  lost  about  one  man  to  our 
twenty.  So,  on  this  showing,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vorster  understated  his  case.  No  Boer  speech 
is  complete  witho\it  the  tag  about  shedding  their 
blood  for  the  country.  This  patriotic  phlebotomy 
is  invoked  to  settle  every  question.  Considering 
the  political  fruits  of  Majuba  and  Doornkop, 
wiiich  cost  exactly  three  Boers  between  them,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Transvaal  has  laid  out 
the  blood  of  its  devoted  sons  at  a  better  bargain 
than  any  people  in  history.  Hunting  the  rooi- 
hatje  has  been  simply  the  most  exciting  form  of 
big-game  shooting.  If  th^  simpler  «ort  of  Afri- 
kander is  a  little  inflated  with  his  prowess,  who 
shall  blame  him  ?  " 

SHOULD    THE    B0ER8    RESPECT   ENGLAND  ? 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Garrett's  admission  that 
the  Dutch  of  Africa  have  small  reason  to  respect 
Great  Britain's  military  .  capacity  or  determina- 
tion, Mr.  Stead  remarks  in  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews . 

*■ '  Mr.  Garrett  might  go  further  and  say  that 
they  have  as  little  reason  to  have  any  respect  for 
our  good  faith,  political  foresight,  or  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  situation. 
The  whole  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Boers, 
irom  the  time  of  the  first  trek  down  to  to-day, 
has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  any  confidence  in 
our  honesty,  good  faith,  or  even  in  our  persist- 
ent consistency  in  any  given  course." 

^ '  Mr.  Garrett  seems  to  think  that  notwith- 
standing all  our  blunders  and  bad  faith,  our  vac- 
illation,  our  incompetence,  and  our  scandalous 
mishandling  of  the  Dutch  questions  in  South 
Africa  in  the  past,  we  have  a  right  to  be  indig- 


nant when  we  find  that  the  African  Dutch  re- 
gard us  and  our  ideas  with  dislike  and  contempt. 
But  if  we  blunder  we  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. If  we  lie  we  may  expect  to  be  dis- 
believed, and  in  South  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  we 
have  got  tj^^ake  the  consequences  of  our  mis- 
conduct. IMr.  Garrett  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks  seem  to  think  that  because  we  have  got 
ourselves  into  this  mess  and  have  intensified  the 
prejudices  of  the  Boers  against  us  and  our  pro- 
gressive ideas,  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  make  up  for  all  our  shortcomings  in 
common  sense,  in  fair  play,  and  in  friendliness 
by  killing  the  population  which  we  have  failed 
either  to  propitiate  or  to  indoctrinate  with  our 
ideas,  y  From  this  doctrine  we  cannot  too  strong- 
ly dissent.  If  we  had  made  any  kind  of  honest 
effort  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  and  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  human  beings,  and 
not  dirt  beneath  our  feet,  things  would  never 
have  got  to  this  pass.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
dwell  upon  the  Helot- like  position  of  the  Uit- 
lander  in  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is  a  very  little 
compliment  to  the  political  capacity  of  men  of 
our  race  to  believe  that,  even  under  a  seven 
years*  franchise,  a  majority  of  two  to  one  would 
have  failed  to  make  itself  felt  in  elections  for  the 
Volksraad." 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  DIPLOMACY. 

« «  pVIPLOMATICUS "  writes  in  the  Fort- 
M^  nightly  Review  for  October  on  *<Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Mistakes. "  This  writer  especially 
censures  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  the  suzerainty  of  1881. 

**  Never,"  says  "  Diplomaticus, "  **  was  a  good 
cause  compromised  in  a  more  unhappy  and  gra- 
tuitous fashion.  To  have  raised  this  question  at 
any  time  would  bflve  been  unwise  and  super- 
fluous, but  to  do  it  at  a  time  when  the  first 
object  of  statesmanship  was  avowedly  to  solve 
the  franchise  question  was  a  fatal  and  unpardon- 
able blunder.  The  claim  was  not  only  of  very 
doubtful  value,  but  it  is  absolutely  futile  and 
unprofitable.  There  was  absolutely  no  necessity 
for  raising  it.  Even  if  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's case  were  granted,  the  suzerainty  for 
which  he  contends  is  an  empty  thing.  It  would 
not  give  us  a  single  right  or  advantage  we  do  not 
already  possess  or  which  was  not  amply  secured 
to  us.  The  word  alone  as  used  in  the  1881  pre 
amble  has  no  effective  meaning." 

A   OBAVE   ERROB. 

*<  But  the  worst  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  blunder 
in  putting  *  forward  this  doubtful  and  onnecet- 
sary  contention  is  that  he  thereby  prejudiced  the 
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chances  of  an  amicatle  aettlement  of  the  franchise 
question,  inssmucb  as  he  imbittercd  the  Boers 
and  gave  them  a  grievance  with  which  to  appea 
not  only  to  Dutch  sympathy,  but  to  the  sympathy 
of  not  a  few  leaders  oE  public  opinion  in  Europe. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  it  was  not  raised 
in  the  beat  of  any  controversy,  but  in  the  full 
tide  of  Wir  Alfred  Milner's  conciliatory  mission, 
and  before  the  high  commissioner  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  diplomacy  was  useless  to 
liberate  tlie  Uitlanders  and  the  moment  for  in- 
tervention had  arrived,  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
not  dream  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  for  when 
in  the  negotiations  which  followed  that  deplorable 
act  of  folly  President  Kriiger  referred  to  news- 
paper theories  on  the  subject,  and  declared 
roundly  that  the  suzerainty  'no  longer  exists,' 
he  abstained  from  controverting  him  and  correct- 
ly took  his  stand  by  Article  IV.  It  was  in 
October,  1897,  that,  in  answer  to  proposals  for  a 
scheme  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  disputes  be^ 
tween  Pretoria  and  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, tor  the  first  time  for  thirteen  years,  as- 
serted the  existence  of  the  suzerainty  in  virtue  of 


OBAinBRLAiii:  "That's  the  war,  Mr.  Ball.   Straight  m 
From  the  3fam<nft  LtaSer  (Loodon). 


the   1881   preamble.     The  Transvaal  repudiated 

the  claim,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  himself,  follow- 
ing  in  the  traditions  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
and  Lord  Derby,  was  '  unable  to  see  anything 
material  in  this  controversy.'  Nevertheless  the 
colonial  secretary  persisted  in  it,  with  tlie  resalt 
that  on  May  9  of  the  present  year  he  received  ft 
note  from  Mr.  Reitz,  the  ill-tiMupcr  of  which  is 
apparent  in  every  line,  and  especially  in  the  ex- 
travagance and  defiance  of  the  claim  tliat  the 
South  African  republic  is  a  '  sovereign  interna- 
tional state.' 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  ill-tem- 
per. The  Boers  honestly  buHeved  that  in  18S4 
their  diplomacy  had  obtained  the  revocation  of 
the  1881  preamble.  Now,  on  tlie  morrow  of  the 
raid  and  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  Uitlander  cam- 
paign, when  tliey  had  hoped  to  bargain  for  a 
further  extension  of  their  independence,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  they  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  the  status 
of  the  1881  convention.  It  was  un<ler  this  ag- 
grieved impression  that  they  went  into  the 
Bloemfontein  conference.  Can  we  wonder  that 
that  meeting  failed  ?  How  Mr.  Chamberlain 
came  to  play  this  trump  card  into  Mr.  Kruger's 
hands  passes  my  comprehension.  The  effect  of 
the  blunder  is,  however,  clear,  for  it  we  have 
war  it  will  not  be  on  the  question  of  a  seven  or 
five  years'  franchise,  but,  so  far  as  Dutch  public 
feeling  is  concerned,  mainly  on  the  question  •of 
the  suzerainty." 

The   New    Diplomacy  at  Its  Worst. 

Mr.  John  Herlihy,  writing  on  the  record  of 
the  session  of  Parliament  in  the  Weshainater  Rt' 
view,  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  : 

"The  blue-books  which  have  been  recauUf 
published  show  that  his  real  object  is  to  obtain 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  British  suzorainty^ 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phntss 
— in  South  Africa.  The  folly  of  such  procedure 
can  only  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  is  a  considerable  Dutch  majority  at  Cl^M 
Colony  and  that  there  is  a  Dutch  ministry  jn 
power  at  Cape  Town.  In  his  conduct  of  negotlft- 
tions,  which  were  obviously  of  the  most  delioat* 
and  critical  character,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ex-  * 
hibited  the  methods  of  the  '  new  diploinncy  '  at 
their  worst.  Violent  speech  alternated  wuh  hec- 
toring dispatch.  .  .  .  Should  hostilitii-s  break 
out  Mr,  Chamberlain  may  find  that  thii  ravages 
of  the  war  fever  have  been  less  deep  than  he 
imagined,  and  that  a  heavy  reckoning  will  be 
exacted  for  any  blood  which  may  be  shed,  A 
great  empire  entering  into  a  life -and- death  strug- 
gle with  a  community  of  30,000  farmers  is  not  a 
spectacle  from  which  much  ground  for  legitinui^ 
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Mained.     Victory  won  under  such 

^n  attended  with  very  little  honor, 

-her  hand,  no  one  expects  that  the 

■"TOtion  will  be  an  easy  or  a  blood- 

■  'B,  however,  when  the  British  tax- 
"fWr  all,  does  not  love  war  for  its 

■  a  to  pay  the  toll  of  blood  and  treas- 
'■r.  Charaberlain'a  policy  will  render 
"lit  when  he  perceives  that,  as  a  re- 
i^ourae  followed  by  that  statesman  and 
nialive  at  the  Cape,  one  of  the  most 

ijtented  of  British  colonies  has  been 
iiiu  a  seething  mass  of  disaffection, 
.1.  opinion  will  be  formed  of  a  line  of 
-i.aed  with  such  disastrous  results." 


"  PBOSPECTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

..ovember  Harptr's  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
wiiited  States  minister  to  Siam  and  a 

'.veil  known  to  the  readersof  the  Aheb- 

.iLY  Review  of  Reviews,  discusses  in 

-   .        icle  the  position  of  "  America  in  the 

_.      1  Far  East"     Mr.   Barrett  warns  us 

is  a  Caucasian  tendeucy  to  rate  all 

~'     A  barbarians,  when  they  are  very  far 

'^ '  ^  so.     In  all  Mr.  Barrett's  travels  for 

in  the  far  East  he  says  he  never  car- 
weapons.     In  Siam,   Japan,  and   the 
'    ''3  he  found  kindness  and  hospitality. 
~^  -  ^0  would  as  lief  cross  China  from  Shaug- 
'~'"'-\m,  with  the  proper  equipment  and  time, 
;'rom  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
__  ,  .1!  Chinese  are  impudent  in  some  sections 
:n  of  deceit  and  treachery  rung  through 
~  i.hey  are,  on  the  other  hand,  commended 
— ^  who  do  business  with  them  for  keeping 
word  and   fulfilling  contracts.     Every  im- 
-iit  foreign  firm  or  agent  transacting  a  bank- 
mnrcantile,  shipping,   or  insurance  business 
-lima  has  a  native  manager,  a  post  of  great 
-Lvn  responsibility,   and  a  dishonest  one  is 
■ni  heard  of. 


1   FOB    THE   PACinC   STATES. 

Burett  thinks  that  we  should   be  one  of 
t  powers  of  the   Pacific,  even  if  we 
States  of  Califoi-nia,  Washing- 
"  IB    borders    of    that 
rben    the  long  winding   coast  of 
latian  Islands  are  considered,  a 
GOO  miles  facing  the  Pacific, 
flwt  Pacific  power  in  im- 
'      '  B    PhiliDuines    only 
Hulls  four 
profit 


are  now  looking  out  upon  its  expanse  and  to 
lands  beyond  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  and 
profitable  trade  exchange,  as  the  States  and  porta 
on  the  Atlantic  have  looked  out  during  the  last 
one  hundred  years  upon  its  waters  and  to  lands 
beyond  its  confines  for  the  development  of  that 
splendid  foreign  commerce  which  has  brought 
them  permanent  prosperity.  Second,  the  Pacific 
States  and  cities  find  in  trans-Pacific  lands  a 
great  demand  for  their  chief  exports  or  staple 
supplies.  China  in  time  will  consume  all  the 
flour  that  the  far  West  can  ship.  This  means 
prosperity  for  the  agricultural  interests,  which, 
in  turn,  means  prosperity  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber and,  by  ramification  of  interests,  for  all. 
China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Siam,  the  Philippines, 
and  Korea  not  only  want  this  flour,  but  they  are 
developing  a  growing  demand  for  timber — an- 
other great  resource — manufactured  food  sup- 
plies, and  a  long  list  of  lesser  products  which 
are  better  described  in  consular  trade  reports 
than  in  magazine  articles.  In  strengthening  the 
contention  for  enlarging  and  protecting  such 
markets,  the  Pacific  coast  States  emphasize  their 
dependence  upon  them  by  plainly  pointing  out 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Elastem  and  central  Western  States  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  industries,  and  must 
therefore  look  to  the  Orient  for  a  permanent  de- 
mand for  their  increasing  export  of  raw  products. 
Third,  in  San  Francisco  they  possess  one  of  the 
finest  commercial  harbors  in  the  wide  world, 
adapted  even  better  in  capacity  and  location  for 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  than  that  of  New  York 
for  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  strategic  value 
is  equally  important  in  these  days  of  large  navies 
and  growth  of  sea  power.  The  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River  likewise  afford 
harbors  that  are  well  suited  in  terminal  facilities 
for  the  shipping  of  the  Pacific.  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  and  San  Diego  are  sharing  with  San 
Francisco  the  honors  of  dispatching  regular  trans- 
pacific steamers.  Fourth,  only  a  few  years  ago 
two  lines,  running  respectively  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Vancouver,  carried  the  stagnant  trade 
whose  possible  extension  few  at  home  seemed  to 
appreciate.  Now  there  are  seven,  and  they  can- 
not carry  all  the  freight  that  is  oSered. 

■  <  This  growth  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
thoee  of  us  who  worked  away  patiently  for  years 
during  the  incumbency  of  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  in  the  far  East,  and  strove  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  splendid  Pacific  oppor- 
tunity Uid  market  for  American  exports— for 
the  raw  uid  manufactured  cotton  of  the  South, 
the  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
North,  the  petroleum  of  the  East,  and  the  manu- 
tkotozed  iron  and  other  prodnots  of  the  oentral 
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West  and  Eaet,  as  well  as  the  flour,  timber,  and 
general  Kupplies  ot  the  Pacific  coast." 


Mr.  Harrett  thinks  that  American  influence 
phoiiM  \n:  wn»l  as  strun(rly  as  possil'le  to  jirevent 
the  disiiieiiilMniient  of  China,  Ijut  that  if  i'^uch  a 
ljreak-ii]i  bewmes  irit.-vitable,  we  should  certainly 
provi'le  for  the  ot)i;n  door  before  it  is  too  late. 
He  trani^s  the  line.s  of  American  influence  in 
Siain,  Korea,  and  the  foreign  colonies,  and  then 
eoiiios  to  the  Philip[iin(-9.  After  extensive  ti-av- 
eb  tlirou^h  the  islands  Mr.  Barrett  expresses 
liimself  as  Ixsing  much  surprised  at  the  generosity 
and  hospitality  of  the  natives,  the  wealth  of  the 
sfiil,  the  prodigality  of  the  crops,  the  extent  to 
which  forests  of  valuaViIe  timU:r  exist,  and  the 
signs  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  tin,  and  other  mineral 
resources.  Ho  compares  the  islands  with  the 
islands  of  Japan,  and  says  that  the  comparison  is 
much  in  favor  of  Luzon,  the  chief  of  the  Philip- 
pi  ues  group. 

"  When  we  consider  how  the  commerce  and 
the  opportuuiti<ts  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
Ja[)an,  Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and 
linrmuli  have  developed  beyond  all  early  expecta- 
tions and  against  the  claims  and  prophecies  of 
IMtssimists,  it  would  seem  logical  to  contend  that 
the  Philippines,  which  rival  them  in  physical 
riches,  fertile  areas,  and  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunities, should  merit  our  best  endeavors  at  ex- 
ploitation and  meet  our  reasonable  expectations. 
When  our  new  methods  are  applied  to  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  the  great  Pliilippine  staples — 
hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  copra,  rice,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  lesser  products,  such  as  coffee,  choco- 
late, spices,  indigo,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  tin,  and 
pearls  of  the  Sulus — and  when  we  undertake 
the  railroad  construction  that  the  islands  demand, 
with  all  that  that  means,  and  our  engineers  and 
prosiMictors  ti'avel  over  the  country  and  locate  its 
points  and  features  of  particular  value,  our  iu- 
vestors  and  manufacturers  will  find  a  reward  for 
efforts  which  they  do  not  now  appreciate.  The 
foreign  trade,  which  averaged  over  J3"2, 000,000 
per  year  under  Spanish  rule,  should  expand  un- 
der American  aihninistration  to  fllOO, 000,000  in 
the  next  two  decades.  The  conclusions  of  those 
who  in  [Kissimistic  mood  say  there  will  bo  no 
great  market  for  American  products  in  the  Phil- 
ippines must  be  classed  with  similar  ob.servations 
that  were  made  on  trade  prospects  in  Jitpan  and 
China  twenty  years  ago — and  what  wo  have  in 
those  countries  has  come  without  extraordinary 
effort  and  before  America  really  awakened  to  hor 
Asiatic  opportunity." 


THE  PROPOSED  PACIFIC  CABLES. 

IN  the  KnyiiKfriny  Magazine  for  November  Mr. 
Harrington  Emerson  reviews  the  proposed 
telegraph  routes  from  North  America  to  Asia, 
presenting  the  commercial  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each.  His  article  assumes  tlmt 
the  ideal  trans-I'acific  route  is  one  promising — 

'■1.  To  secure  the  largest  amount  of  present 
business. 

'■2.    To  develop  the  largest  amount   of    new 

•'3.    To  co.st  the  least  money  to  lay. 

"4,  To  be  laid  and  maintained  most  easily 
and  cheaply. 

" '>.  To  Ije  operated  most  rapidly  and  with 
least  interruption. 

"  6.   To  lie  politically  most  valuable." 

In  Mr.  Emerson's  opinion  a  legitimate  cable 
enterprise  is  not  one  depending  on  government 
Eubsiilies,  but  "one  in  which  commercial  and 
government  business  will  jiay  both  uiaiatenance 
and  interest." 

Of  the  four  Pacific  routes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, one  is  British,  one  American,  and  two  are 
international. 

"  Owing  to  its  length,  cost,  and  difficulty,"  the 
British  cable  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  New 
Zealand  easily  ranks  first  as  an  ambitious  project. 
Its  length  is  7,986  nautical  miles.  The  Amer- 
ican route,  which  is  proposed  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  via  Hawaii,  is  6,640 
miles.  The  shortest  of  all  the  routes  is  the  in- 
temational  route  of  3,687  nautical  miles  via  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  to  connection  with. 
Asiatic  lines,  and  the  fourth  rout«  is  an  interna- 
tional overland  route  via  the  Yukon  River  aad 
by  short  cables  to  Asia,  a  revival  of  the  old 
Western  Union  overland  route  to  Siberia." 

Naatlcal  UIl^ 

Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island 3,B81 

Fanning  Island  to  Fiji ^098 

Fiji  to  Norfolk  Ifilaud SSI 

Norfolk  Island  to  New  ZiiiUaud 687 

7,ita 

Branch  from  Norfolk  Island  to  Queens- 
land      881 

Total 7,080 

"  In  considering  the  probable  volume  of  | 
ing   business    for  any  cable,    the   way   statioi 
terminals,  and  the  world  beyond  the  tennioj 
must  all  betaken  into  account.      In  this  ] 
cable  the  way  stations  are  insignificant, 
ning  Island,  inhabited  by  a  dozen  persona,  : 
small  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1 

miles  south  from  Honolulu.     The  Fiji    Isl 

and  Norfolk  Island  are  not  important,  the  form 
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having  a  population  of  110,000.  The  terminal b 
— British  Colurobia  and  New  Zealand,  both 
magnificent  colonies — are  very  Bimilar.  Both 
lie  in  the  temperate  zone,  are  mountainous,  sea- 
girt, sparsely  and  recently  settled ;  the  chief 
products  of  both  are  wheat,  lumber,  fish,  and 
minerals,  and  owing  to  this  similarity  no  very 
great  interchange  of  products  either  exists  or  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  expected." 

The  all-British  cable  does  not  follow  estab- 
lished trade  routes,  nor  can  it  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  paying  business.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  it,  however,  is  its  extreme  costlioess. 
The  first  stretch  of  3,561  miles,  from  Vancouver 
to  Fanning  Island,  is  450  miles  longer  than  any 
cable  yet  laid,  and  there  will  be  great  difficulties 
in  laying  arising  from  the  great  depth  of  the  sea. 

"  So  unpromising  is  this  cable  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  that  it  is  advocated  solely 
on  sentimental  grounds.  It  is  called  the  '  all- 
British  '  cable  because  it  touches  only  British  pos- 
sessions. Its  promoters  deplore  that  Bird  Island, 
150  miles  west- northwest  of  Kauai  and  only 
2,600  miles  from  Vancouver,  is  not  a  British 
possession.  That  it  is  not  is  l^ecause  the  vessel 
dispatched  to  annex  it  as  an  unclaimed  island 
arrived  too  late,  the  Hawaiian  flag  having  been 
raised  the  preceding  day.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing an  offer,  a  landing  on  Hawaii  is  distinctly  re- 


jected, because  in  spite  of  the  additional  busineM 
from  Hawaii  a  station  on  foreign  soil  would  aX, 
once  deprive  this  cable  project  of  the  only  argu- 
ment with  which  it  can  be  defended — namely, 
that  it  is  all-  British. 

"  Because  it  can  never  be  made  to  pay  com- 
mercially, the  mother  land  and  all  the  colonies 
which  this  line  touches  are  asked  to  contribute 
the  capital  required  to  build  it,  and  its  promoters 
refuse  to  consider  an  annual  subsidy  of  £20,000 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  induce  private  capital  to 
subscribe  to  the  undertaking. 

THB   AU  ERIC  AN   CABLE   VIA   HAWAII. 

"  ITiis  route,  as  originally  proposed,  ran  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  and  thence  to  Japan,  a 
rational  and  sensible  route,  yet  1,00U  nautical 
miles  longer  than  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama via  the  northern  route.  Recently,  owing 
to  the  expansion  fervor,  its  American  advocates 
have  copied  in  a  weak  and  diluted  way  the  Brit- 
ish arguments,  and  now  suggest  an  'all-Ameri- 
can' cable  to  the  Philippines." 

NaaUcalMUea. 

San  Francisco  to  Hawaii 2,000 

Hawaii  to  Wake  Island 1,963 

Wake  Island  to  Quam 1,284 

Guam  to  Philippines. 1,451 

Total 6,640 
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While  Mr.  Emerson  admits  the  desirability  of 
mora  direct  cable  connections  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Fhilippineg,  as  well  as  the  desira- 
bility of  connecting  Hawaii  with  the  United 
States,  ha  demands  that  this  latter  project  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

"This  cable  via  Hawaii,  not  even  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Philippines,  owing  to  the  length  of 
its  links,  the  enormous  sea  depths,  and  the  ocean 
wastes,  is  scarcely  less  to  be  condemned  than  the 
all-British  cable.  It  can  never  be  built  without 
a.  subsidy  that  must  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  a 
substantial  rate  of  interest  on  its  entire  cost,  be- 
cause the  volume  of  commercial  business  over  it 
will  always  be  small.  Its  cost  is  estimated  by 
Z.  S.  Spalding,  president  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  at  $10,000,000,  and 
the  cost  of  a  cable  to  Japan  via  Hawaii  is 
estimated  by  James  A.  Scrymser,  presitlent  of 
the  Pacific  Cable  Company  of  New  York,  at 
17,000,000,  or  $1,034  per  mile." 

THB    "  GREAT-CIRCLK  "    ROUTK. 

Mr.  Emerson  shows  that  all  the  Atlantic  ca- 
bles follow  great  circles  as  closely  as  conditions 
permit,  and  that  in  the  Pacific  the  great-circle 
route  is  also  the  route  of  the  shortest  links.  This 
is  the  route  which  he  advocates  for  an  interna- 
tional cable  : 

"  It  does  not  run  through  the  wastes  of  the 
Pacific,  but  follows  closely  the  British  and  Unit- 
ed Stales  north  Pacific  coast,  which  is  so  rapidly 
growing  in  importance,  runs  through  Dutch  Har- 
bor in  Alaska,  touches  Attn,  the  last  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  until  recently  the  most 
westward  possession  of  the  United  States,  crosses 
in  short  links  to  the  Russian -Japanese  boundary, 
with  one  branch  to  connect  with  the  existing 
Sibei-ian  network  of  land  lines,  and  the  other 
branch  to  run  down  through  Japan  (Yokohama 
being  on  the  air  line)  and  onward  to  the  Philip- 
pines, looping,  on  its  way  from  Attn  to  Manila, 
the  whole  of  the  rich  Asiatic  coast  to  North 
America. " 

Nautical  Miles. 

Cape  Flattery  to  Chfrtkof  IsUnd 1,364 

Chirikof  Island  to  Attu  via  DiiU^h 

Harbor 1,263 

Attu  to  Kuasiao- Japanese  boundary..       643 
Boundary  to  connection  with  Siberian 

Minimum  of  mileage  to  connect  witb 
all  Asia 3,687 

Cable  from  boundary  to  Japanew; 
land  lines 693 

Cable  from  Japanese  lines  to  Philip- 
pines        600 

Total 0,010 


Mr.  Emerson  estimates  that  all  of  this  cable, 
including  branches  to  Skagway,  to  Russia,  and 
from  Japan  to  the  Phihppines,  can  be  built  fot 
$3,000,000.  The  line  would  be  in  short  lengths, 
cheap  to  lay  and  easy  to  repair,  while  the  eea 
depths  along  the  route  are  by  no  means  excessive. 

THE  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  November  McClure's  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford  gives  a  very  interesting-  account 
of  the  Chinese  Easteru  llailway,  the  coatinuation 
of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  across  China 
to  Port  Arthur.  The  work  of  building  the  Trane- 
Siberian  road  actually  began  on  May  30,  IS91, 
at  Vladivostok,  although  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  been  meditating  a  railroad  connecting 
its  eastern  with  its  western  boundary  as  early  as 
1860.  Up  to  1895  the  work  progressed  slowly, 
and  finally  it  was  said  that  the  line  could  not  be 
opened  before  1907  at  the  earliest.  But  the  con- 
cessions to  Russia  after  the  Japanese- Chinese 
War  put  a  new  impetus  in  the  work,  and  it  now 
seems  certain  that  by  next  spring  one  may  travel 
without  change  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Pa- 
cific. One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  railroad, 
and  it  looks  as  if  this  sum  would  cover  the  coat. 

Tbe  most  notable  part  of  the  road  at  preaeat 
is  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  proper,  that 
shortened  way  by  which,  through  the  compla- 
cency of  China,  the  Trans- Siberian  line  is  to  find 
its  chief  outlet  to  the  Pacific.  It  holds  a  world's 
record  for  rapid  construction. 

"In  1896,  a  year  after  peace  had  been  de- 
clared between  China  and  Japan,  Eussia  entered 
into  a  contract  with  China  to  build  a  railroad 
through  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuriai, 
guaranteeing  that  the  president  of  the  line  ahoold 
be  a  Chinaman,  and  that  at  tbe  end  of  eighty 
years  the  entire  ownership  of  it  should  pass  to 
the  Chinese  Government  upon  payment.  Thau, 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  Russia  leased  Port  Arthur 
and  the  entire  Liaotung  peninsula  from  Chioft, 
thus  securing  a  Pacific  port  that  is  free  from  ioe 
through  the  entire  year,  which  her  own  port  aC 
Vladivostok  is  not.  And  as  soon  as  Port  Arthur 
was  acquired  it  was  decided  to  make  that  the 
main  terminus  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  (and  c 
sequentlyot  the  Trans-Siberian)  road,  instead  c 
ice-bound  Vladivostok. 

' '  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  runs  throu^ 
the  richest  section  of  all  Asia,  and  covers 
hand,  the  whole  400,000  si^uare  miles  of  territorjfl 
comprised  in  Manchuria.  It  begins  at  Kidalov  J 
in  Siberia,  53  miles  east  of  Chita,  where  it  leavai 
the  Trans-Siberian  road  and  runs  southeast  in  { 
straight  line  600  miles  to  Harbin.     There, 
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miles  from  Vladivostok,  it  crosses 
the  Singari  River,  and  what  is 
now  really  the  main  line  turns  al- 
most due  south  and  continues  on 
650  miles  to  Port  Arthur,  while 
southeastward  from  Harbin  runs 
the  line,  or  branch,  to  Vladivo- 
stok. From  the  main  line,  south 
of  Harbin,  a  branch  will  be  con- 
structed southeastward  to  Girin, 
and  another,  further  south,  is 
about  completed  south  west  wai'd 
to  Newchwang.  And  the  latter 
branch — to  the  finai  triumph  of 
Kussian  diplomacy  and  the  per- 
fection of  Russian  dominance  in 
China — is  to  be  pushed  on,  when 
the  road  will  connect  with  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  China.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  very  locations 
of  the  various  lines  of  the  Chi- 
nese Eaateru  were  in  doubt ;  to- 
day the  road  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. Through  the  great  wheat-growing  val- 
leys of  central  and  southern  Manchuria  the 
engineers  had  an  easy  way  prepared  for  them. 
From  KidalovatoTsitsikar,  however,  the  country 
is  repeatedly  crossed  by  rugged  mountain  chains. 
But  for  this  inhospitable  and  almost  insurmount- 
able section,  trains  would  be  running  through 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Port  Arthur  before  next 
Christmae 

"To  finance  this  undertaking,  the  expense  of 
which  no  man's  brain  could  compute  beforehand, 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  was  organized,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  now  haa 
branches  in  every  city  of  the  far  East,  and  honors 
all  requisitions  of  the  railroad  officials  for  how- 
ever large  a  sum.  The  engineers  have  orders  to 
build  the  road  and  draw  money  as  it  is  needed. 

"While  practically  the  Chinese 'Eaatern  Rail- 
way is  altogether  a  Russian  enterprise  and  the 
final  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  itself, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  two  com- 
panies outwardly,  at  least,  separate  and  distinct. 
Thus  the  docks  at  Vladivostok,  built  at  enoi-mous 
cost,  were  originally  the  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway ;  but  now  they  have  become 
practically  the  property  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  We  have  already  seen  how,  under  the 
original  compact  between  China  and  Russia,  the 
president  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  is  always  to  be 
a  Chinaman.  It  has  throughout  its  own  separate 
officers  and  management.  It  has  a  flag  of  its 
own,  half  Chinese,  half  Russian  ;  and  the  Cos- 
sacks who  guard  the  tines  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  a  uniform  which,  like  the  flag,  is  part 
Russian  and  part  Manchurian,  and  they  are  no 


longer  oven  known  as  Cossacks,  but  as  the  Man- 
churian guards." 


AMEBICAN   INTEREST   IH   THE 

American  methods  have  played  a  notably  im- 
portant part  in  the  construction  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  As  the  great  Russian  enter- 
prise was  nearing  the  Pacific  provinces  a  Hew 
York  engineer,  Mr.  Sergey  Friede,  became  im-. 
bued  with  the  idea  that  American  machinery  and 
appliances  would  hasten  and  cheapen  its  con- 
struction. He  set  out  for  Russia  to  prove  this, 
and  arrived  at  Vladivostok  in  the  spring  of  1897. 
The  BuBsian  engineers  would  not  listen  to  what 
they  regarded  as  his  fabulous  tales  of  American 
tools,  and  their  chief  engineer  was  oS  somewhere 
in  the  wilds  of  Manchuria,  beyond  a  country 
never  entered  by  a  white  man.  The  indomitable 
Mr.  Friede  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  to  find  tliis  Russian  engineer. 
Although  there  were  no  roads,  but  only  uncer- 
tain trails,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  enough 
about  the  country  to  give  him  any  information, 
the  party  finally  got  through,  and  one  day,  at  a 
point  on  the  Singari  River,  a  body  of  Russian 
engineers,  busy  with  their  surveying  instru- 
ments, were  astonished  to  hear  some  one  call  out 
in  excellent  Russian:  "Is  this  Engineer  lugo- 
witch's  surveying  party  ? "  They  were  dum- 
founded  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  a  white  man, 
emerging  from  the  forest,  and  could  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Friede  had  crossed  the  country  they 
were  about  to  penetrate.  A  friendship  was  at 
ODce  struck  up,  and  the  engineers  proved  more 
thui  willing  to  listen  to  the  argumsnts  in  favor 
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of  n)»cbinery  and  railroad  supplies  that  could 
reach  thiiin  in  weeks  instead  of  months.  Mr. 
Friede  soon  after  wont  home  to  inform  American 
m&nufuclurers  tliat  Siberia  and  Manchuria  were 
open  to  lliem. 

AMERICAN    TOOLS    IN'   THE   ORIENT. 

■'  With  thcari'ivalof  the  fi ret  invoice  of  Amer- 
iiran  tools  a  new  era  began  in  railroad  construc- 
tion ID  the  far  East.  It  was  found  that  the 
American  pickaxes,  hammers,  and  shovels  were 
of  better  quality  than  those  of  Euroiwan  make 
and  were  capable  of  heavier  work.  Now  orders 
for  American  material  on  a  larger  scale  were 
given,  and  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  No- 
vember, 1898,  American  rails,  locomotives,  hand* 
cars,  and  even  cross-ties  were  delivered  in  cen- 
tral Manchuria,  while  at  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur  supplies  from  America  were  arriving 
by  the  ship-load.  It  was  realized  that  America 
could  r.ot  only  deliver  better  goods  at  a  lower 
price  than  European  countries,  but  deliver  them 
in  half  the  time.  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many were  practically  driven  from  the  field  in 
the  first  round.  Orders  were  placed  not  only  for 
construction  tools  and  material,  but  for  American 
locomotives  and  equipment, 

"All  winter  long  belated  material  was  sent 
from  point  to  point  over  the  ice  on  sledges,  and 
early  this  spring  the  great  final  superhuinaTi  effort 
to  complete  the  road  commenced.  Now,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  American  tools  and  every 
labor-saving  device,  the  advance  was  rapid  ;  but 
the  Americanizing  process  caused  one  difficulty, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  known  in  Siberia  or 
Manchuria — a  strike.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
coolies  were  at  work  along  the  line  of  road  this 
spring  when  the  American  rock  drill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Friede.  The  Manchus  dropped 
their  chisels,  ceased  chipping  rock,  and  watched 
the  drills  thumping  away  hour  after  honr,  ap- 
parently without  motive  power,  drilling  deep 
into  the  rock  ;  they  saw  dynamite  used,  a  sheet 
of  flarao  burst  forth  and  the  rock  fly  in  great 
fragments — then  tbey  struck.  Such  perform- 
ances were  against  all  their  traditions,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  return  to  work. 
Even  the  Russian  laborers  caught  the  contagion 
and  joined  the  strike.  The  entire  line  was 
locked  up  and  inactive  for  three  days.  How- 
ever, the  Cossacks  did  not  go  out  with  the 
strikers,  and  an  adjustment  was  finally  made 
and  the  coolies  returned  to  their  labors." 

The  chief  engineer,  after  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, has  officially  reported  that  of  the  millions 
yet  to  be  invested  more  than  75  per  cent,  can 
be  spent  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  United 
States. 


A  TRAINED  COLONIAL  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

IN  the  NoTlh  Aiaerican  Review  for  October 
Prof.  Edward  G.  Bourne,  of  Yale,  makes  a 
cogent  plea  for  a  trained  civil  service  to  admin- 
ister our  colonial  governmenls.      Ho  says  : 

• '  To  expect  that  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  can  be  dealt 
with  by  our  ordinary  methods  of  administration 
and  of  appointment  to  ollice  is  to  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Only  a  blind  national  pride  can  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  the  average  American 
politician  or  office- seeker  can  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion any  better  than  the  Spanish  political  heelers 
have  done.  In  fact,  the  American,  with  his  ig- 
norance of  the  language  and  customs  and  his  con- 
tempt for  'dagoes'  and  'niggers,'  will  be  evea 
less  qualified  for  the  task.  A  repetition  in  the 
West  Indies  of  the  mistake  of  Jefferson,  who 
committed  the  French  and  Spanish  population  of 
Louisiana  to  the  government  of  Claiborne  and 
Wilkinson,  men  grossly  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage, customs,  institutions,  and  history,  will 
make  our  rule  less  tolerable  than  that  of  Spain. 
A  repetition  in  the  Philippines  of  the  government 
of  Alaska  or  South  Carolina  thirty  years  ago 
would  be  a  world-wide  scandal  and  bring  more 
disgrace  on  the  American  name  than  all  the 
fraud,  stealing,  and  murder  of  the  entire  recon- 
struction period. 

WHAT   TRAINING   SHODLD   BE   BEQUIBED  ? 

"As  a  civilized,  progressive,  and  conscientiou 
people,  we  must  either  not  attempt  the  work 
which  has  fallen  upon  our  hands  or  we  must  in- 
trust it  to  the  best  administrative  ability  that  the 
country  possesses,  to  men  not  inferior  in  natnnJ 
powers  and  special  training  to  our  leading  army 
and  n&vy  officers,  who  will,  like  these  offlcen, 
enjoy  permanence  of  tenure,  the  social  diatiiie- 
tion  of  an  honored  profession,  and  the  privilege 
of  retiring  after  their  term  of  service  on  an 
allowance  adequate  lo  their  comfortable  eapport, 

"  The  nucleus  for  such  a  body  of  officisla  will 
naturally  bo  found  in  the  regular  army,  and  £or 
the  transition  work  of  establishing  order  and  xe- 
storing  confidence  they  are  fitted  by  their  ^o- 
fessional  experience  and  disciplini^.  ^ial  a.  'pei^ 
manent  military  government  is  alien  to  our  idt^ 
and  should  be  established  only  as  a  final  i 
The  education  of  a  soldier  does  not  prepare  1 
for  civil  administration.  The  mihtarymindj 
arbitrary  and  unconciliatory  ;  it  is  disposed  1 
crush  rather  than  to  win  ;  it  hold.';  life  cltei 
In  brief,  Us  ideals  and  standards  are  those  i 
gendcd'ed  by  war  and  its  necessities  " 

Professor  Bourne  thinks  that  in  tborouglu 
and  extent  the  special  training  required  of  p 
dates  for  adminiBtrative  positions  in 
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encies  should  not  be  less  than  that  demanded  of 
our  own  lawyers  and  physicians — t.c,  two  or 
three  years  of  distinctively  professional  training 
resting  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  course  of 
study  in  college  or  scientific  school.  The  special 
studies  to  which  the  colonial  civil-service  can- 
didate should  devote  himself  are  geography  and 
ethnology,  history,  economics  and  law,  lan- 
guages, religions,  and  folk  psychology. 

For  service  in  the  Philippines  a  knowledge  of 
ethnology  would  be  especially  important.  Pro- 
fessor Bourne  describes  the  archipelago  as  noth- 
ing less  than  <' an  ethnological  museum."  The 
candidate  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  history 
of  European  relations  with  the  East,  <*and  in 
particular  with  the  history  of  the  colonial  systems 
of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ;  with 
the  tariffs  and  financial  systems  ;  and,  finally, 
with  the  principles  of  administration,  including 
the  study  of  the  civil  law  as  developed  in  the 
Spanish  codes,  Mohammedan  law,  and  the  legal 
customs  of  the  native  tribes.*' 

By  folk  psychology  is  meant  *  *  the  study  of 
the  outfit  of  ideas,  moral,  religious,  social,  and 
philosophical,  which  any  well -differentiated  hu- 
man group  inherits  from  its  ancestors  and  passes 
over  to  its  posterity.  Into  this  mental  world  in 
which  they  live  he  must  enter  who  wishes  to 
stand  on  common  ground  with  any  alien  race. 
In  no  other  way  can  suspicion  and  hatred  be 
made  to  give  place  to  sympathy  and  confidence." 

Training  of  this  broad  character.  Professor 
Bourne  assures  us,  is  no  more  than  England, 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany  are  now  requir- 
ing of  candidates  for  their  colonial  and  diplo- 
matic services.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  nothing  in  this  direction.  Spanish  oflBcials 
seldom  took  the  trouble  to  learn  the  native  lan- 
guages of  the  Philippines.  **  In  not  one  of  the 
Spanish  universities  is  there  taught  a  modern 
(Oriental  language,  except  Arabic,  nor  was  there 
last  year  a  single  chair  devoted  to  colonial  prob- 
lems, nor  in  the  University  of  Manila  was  there 
any  opportunity  to  study  the  languages  and  cus 
toms  of  the  Philippines.  The  civil  service  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  like  that  of  the  mother  country, 
has  been  purely  a  spoils  system.  No  examina- 
tions of  any  kind  have  been  required." 

Opportunities  for  *  *  chocolate  "  ( *  *  boodle  ") 
w(ue  always  the  chief  concern  in  the  minds  of 
the  Spanish  colonial  officials  ;  the  advancement 
of  Spain's  interests  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration. 

HOLLAND    AS    A    MODEL. 

< '  In  marked  contrast  to  Spain  stands  little 
Holland,  with  substantially  the  same  problems  in 
the  East.     Whatever  have  been  the  dark  lidei 


of  the  Dutch  colonial  system,  incapacity  and 
venality  have  not  been  among  them.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  the  Dutch  Government  has  re- 
quired a  definite  standard  of  proficiency  for  the 
various  grades  of  the  colonial  service,  to  be 
proved  by  passing  the  colonial -service  examina- 
tions or  by  the  attainment  of  a  degree  in  law. 
The  candidate  for  the  colonial  service  finds  in 
Holland  extensive  provision  for  his  instruction. 
At  the  University  of  Leiden  there  are  professors 
of  colonial  and  Mohammedan  law,  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  languages,  of  ethnography  and  lec- 
turers on  the  Sunda  languages,  on  Malayan,  Per- 
sian, and  Turkish,  on  Mohammedan  civilization 
and  religious  history.  Designed  especially  for 
training  men  for  the  colonial  service  is  the  In- 
disches  Institut  at  Delft,  where  there  are  courses 
in  the  administrative  and  constitutional  law  of 
the  Netherlands,  Indies,  the  Malayan  and  Sunda 
languages,  Japanese,  ethnology,  geography,  re- 
ligious legislation  and  customary  law,  the  law  and 
institutions  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  the  Bata, 
Bali,  and  Madura  languages.  This  systematic 
training  has  borne  abundant  fruit  in  the  indefati- 
gable activity  of  the  Dutch  officials,  travelers, 
and  scientific  men  in  the  collection  of  material 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  every 
aspect  of  their  colonial  domain." 

WHAT    THE    UNIVERSITIES    CAN    DO. 

It  is  well  understood  that  England,  France, 
and  Germany  have  highly  trained  colonial  offi- 
cials, but  the  function  of  the  great  universities 
in  providing  this  special  training  is  not  always 
fully  recognized.  Professor  Bourne  points  out 
that  at  Oxford  there  are  teachers  of  Hindoo- 
stanee,  Persian,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Marathi,  Ben- 
galese,  Turkish,  and  Chinese,  Indian  law  and 
Indian  history,  while  in  Cambridge  nine  courses 
of  a  practical  character  are  provided  for  the 
candidates  for  the  Indian  civil  service,  and  in 
London  University  College  has  professors  and 
lecturers  on  Arabic,  Persian,  Pali,  Hindoostanee, 
Bengali,  Hindi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Tamil  and 
Telugu,  and  Indian  law.  A  separate  school  of 
modem  Oriental  languages  is  maintained  by 
King's  College  in  co6peration  with  University. 

In  at  least  five  of  our  American  universities — 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chicago — suitable  instruction  for  candidates  for 
a  colonial  service  in  such  subjects  as  Oriental 
history,  colonial  problems,  administrative  law, 
civil  law,  comparative  religions,  ethnology,  an- 
thropology,  and  folk  psychology  could  be  sup- 
plied to-day,  says  Professor  Bourne,  in  no  small 
degree,  and  the  facilities  at  these  and  other  in- 
stitations  would  be  promptly  enlarged  and  ad- 
jutted  if  there  were  a  specific  demand. 
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"  In  (act,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  it  would 
be  entirely  practicable  for  our  Govoniment  to 
have  as  candidates  for  appointmeDt  for  the  colo- 
nial service  men  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  in- 
telligent and  efficient  administration  as  those  at 
the  disposal  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany." 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  in  Professor  Bourne's 
view,  will  not  i>e  to  get  tlie  right  kind  of  men  for 
a  colonial  service,  but  to  educate  public  opinion 
to  demand  trained  men  for  such  work. 

A  SUMHARY  OF  AMERICAN  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

A(,'OMPACT  account  of  the  present  condition 
and  recent  growth  of  the  United  States 
navy  appears  in  the  Marine  Keuiew,  of  Cleveland. 
The  writer  says ; 

"  Tlie  greatest  hero  in  the  naval  history  of 
America  returns  from  the  victory  that  won  him 
tame  to  find  the  navy  of  his  country  at  the  end 
of  the  first  epoch  of  a  development  which  for 
rapidity  and  scope  is  without  a  parallel  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  comparatively 
brief  space  of  time  since  Admiral  Dewey  de- 
parted from  this  country  for  the  Orient,  the 
tangible  effective  naval  'strength  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  almost  one-third.  Much  of 
the  increase,  it  is  true,  was  necessitated  by  t!ie 
exigencies  of  a  suddenly  precipitated  war.  The 
conflict,  short  in  duration,  would  have  been  of 
inestimable  benefit  had  tbe  result  been  nothing 
more  than  the  arousal  of  general  public  interest 
in  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  navy  so  strik- 
ingly portrayed  by  the  addition  since  made  to  our 
fighting  strength  upon  the  water. 

"  To  all  intents  and  purposes  tlie  United  States 
is  now  the  third  naval  power  of  the  world. 
Germany  is  a  vigilant,  active,  aggressive  rival, 
whose  energy  in  this  direction,  constantly  fos- 
tered by  a  ruling  power,  may  be  expected  to 
'ncrease  rather  than  diminish.  Japan,  the  corn- 
commercial  power  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
nnihilating  with  giant  strides  the  modicum  of 
our  supremacy.  But  for  all  that  tbe  United 
States  will  continue,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
be  excelled  as  u  naval  power  only  by  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

"The  full  strength  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  ROW  amounts  to  312  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
built  and  building.  Of  this  number  189  are  in 
the  regular  navy  and  123  constitute  the  auxiliary 
force,  for  the  accumulation  of  which  we  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  necessities  of  tlie  Spanish- 
American  War.  Something  of  the  pace  at  which 
we  are  moving  forward  may  be  imagined  when 
it  is  stated  Chat  roughly  estimated  the  existing 
naval  fleet  represents  an  expenditure  for  con- 


struction of  about  1125,000,000,  and  yet  there 
are  now  under  construction  or  awaiting  formal 
acceptance  by  the  GoveiTiment  more  than  half  a 
hundred  war  vessels,  the  contract  price  for  which, 
exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  *40, 000,000. 

"The  war  almost  doubled  the  aggregate  of 
men  on  our  war  vessels.  At  its  outset  the  com- 
plement was  12,500  men,  but  in  the  sunituer  of 
1898  it  reached  the  maximum  figure  of  24,123 
men.  Since  that  time  it  has  of  course  decr^Med 
considerably,  but  the  incoming  Congress  ia  ex- 
pected to  authorize  a  permanent  naval  strength 
ot  upward  of  20,000  men.  Nor,  in  passing, 
should  mention  be  omitted  of  tbe  success  which  . 
has  attended  tbe  amalgamation  of  the  line  and 
staflE.  An  experiment,  watched  by  students  of 
naval  administration  everywhere,  its  beneficial 
eflects  have  been  discernible  instantaneously." 

INDICATIONS    FOR    THE   PUTOBK. 

The  writer  finds  cause  for  encouragement  in 
the  changed  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the 
navy.  Members  of  the  naval  committee  of  the 
House  have  been  spending  tbe  past  summer  in 
the  study  of  naval  science  abroad,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  naval  problems  before  Congress  will 
henceforth  be  considered  in  "  a  new  atmosphere 
of  liberality  and  intelligence." 

As  to  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
navy's  further  advancement,  the  Review  writer' 
says  : 

"New  battleshipB  and  armored  and  protected 
cruisers  are  to  be  conati'ucted.  Each  class  is 
quite  certain  to  mark  a  step  forward  in  ths 
science  of  building  vessels  of  war.  Rear  Ad- 
miral George  W.  Melville  declares  to  the  Revimo 
tbat  the  new  battleships  should  be  of  twenty 
knots  speed  ;  that  they  sliould  carry  large  bat- 
teries of  rapid-fire  guns  ;  have  ample  coal-banker 
capacity  and  be  fitted  with  triple  screws — radical 
revolutionary  measures  all,  but  vital  in  inflaenee 
if  successful. 

' '  A  Iready  the  eyes  of  every  naval  officer  acTOH 
the  Atlantic  are  upon  us.  Within  the  past  month 
two  of  our  new  battleships  have  exceeded  con- 
tract speed.  Tbe  practicability  of  that  moat 
novel  of  ideas — the  superinduced  turrets  of  the 
Kearsarge — will  sooB  be  put  to  the  test.  Wa 
are  preparing  to  outdo  the  British  in  the  thor-  - 
oughness  of  our  experiments  with  liquid  fuel  uul 
wireless  telegraphy.  Finally  we  are  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  submarine  boat,  . 
our  conclusions  will  have  enhanced  valut 
tliey  will  be  characterized  by  neither  the  < 
thusiastic  optimism  of  the  French  no 
ciam  of  the  conservative  Britons. 

"For  well-rounded  naval  development  I 
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essential  must  be  adequate.  Thus  there  is  no 
greater  cause  for  congratulation  than  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  ship- yards  of  America  have 
met  the  requirements  imposed  by  new  conditions. 
The  past  few  years  have  seen  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  firms  actively  engaged  upon  naval  con- 
tracts, although  their  previous  experience  had 
been  entirely  confined  to  mercantile  craft.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  at  the  initial  attempt,  constructed 
vessels  which  exceeded  contract  speed. 

*  ^  Heretofore  the  powers  have  charged  us  with 
being  deficient  in  the  matter  of  diversity  of 
strength  in  our  naval  fleet.  This  is  true  no 
longer,  for  with  the  completion  of  the  vessels 
now  on  the  stocks  we  will  have  more  than  half  a 
hundred  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers.  Here, 
too,  American  builders  have  been  daring,  for 
who  will  contend  that  it  is  not  venturesome  to 
guarantee  a  speed  in  excess  of  thirty  knots  on  a 
smaller  displacement  than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted  by  any  ship  builder  the  world  over — 
and  that,  too,  when  the  contract  is  the  first  of 
the  torpedo-boat  kind  for  the  firm  undertaking  it  ? 

*  <  Even  down  to  the  details  the  United  States 
navy  will  be  unique.  No  other  nation  has  found 
so  appropriate  a  form  of  designation  for  its  fight- 
ing craft.  Our  States  have  given  us  names  for 
two  dozen  ;  two  score  of  our  cities  have  name- 
sakes in  our  navy  ;  and  finally  no  less  than  thirty 
of  our  naval  heroes  have  had  their  names  com- 
memorated by  war  vessels.  It  is  a  novel  navy 
and  a  magnificent  one,  and  with  its  strength  con- 
sidered it  is  the  most  interesting  on  the  waters 
of  the  earth." 


THE  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  OF  1983. 

IT  is  a  breath-taking  forecast  which  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Oldham  contributes  to  Cassier's  for  Sep- 
tember under  the  heading  *  <  Untrammeled  Ship- 
building and  Marine  Engineering  Development." 

From  the  rate  of  progress  which  has  marked 
the  last  third  of  a  century,  he  calculates  what  the 
next  third  of  a  century  will  bring  about.  He 
says : 

<  *  In  a  third  of  a  century  after  the  New  York 
was  launched  [in  1865],  the  tonnage  of  the 
largest  screw  steamer — omitting  the  Great  East- 
ern— had  increased  fivefold,  the  Lucania  reaching 
12,952  tons.  If  the  capacity  of  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  were  to  increase  in  like  ratio  during  the 
next  thirty -three  years,  the  largest  steamer  would 
then  be  of  65,000  gross  register  tons.  The  cor- 
responding dimensions — if  it  be  possible  that  my 
idea  of  length  to  breadth  and  breadth  to  depth 
will  prevail  in  those  days — would  be :  length, 
1,100  feet;  breadth,  extreme,  at  upper  deck, 
120  feet;  depth,  75  feet." 


Twenty*five  years  ago  the  Engineer,  of  London, 
published  an  article  which  declared  an  ocean 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  an  impossi- 
bility. That  impossibility  is  now  accomplished 
fact.     So  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

*  *  Before  a  third  of  the  next  century  expires 
another  increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  ocean 
speed  may  safely  be  prophesied.  How  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  surmise  ;  but  I  may  point  out  how  I 
think  it  will  not  be  done,  and  that  is  by  carrying 
and  handling  5,000  tons  of  bunker  coal  in  a  hull 
drawing  nearly  50  feet  of  water.  The  model  of 
the  ocean  mail  steamer  of  the  next  century  will 
probably  be  that  of  a  very  much  enlarged  de- 
stroyer of  great  breadth  and  length  and  small 
draught  of  water  forward. 

*  *  Lighter  and  stronger  materials  will  compose 
the  structure,  which  may  be  moved  by  multiple 
propellers,  possibly  working  in  a  tunnel,  so  that 
a  number  of  wheels  could  be  worked  by  separate 
shafts  actuated  by  rotary  motors,  as  the  sizes  of 
screw  shafts  and  engines  even  now  under  con- 
struction are  perilously  large ;  or  the  motive 
power  may  be  produced  by  compressed  air  or 
gas.  Then,  the  form  of  least  resistance  probably 
being  discovered,  the  hull,  broad  and  light  in 
comparison  with  the  augmented  dimensions,  will 
rise  on  top  of  the  waves  rather  than  pass  through 
them.  The  rolling  and  pitching  may  be  more 
severe  than  at  present,  but  with  improved  cabins 
and  a  shortened  voyage  the  difference  may  not 
be  noticed.  The  construction  of  a  steamer  of 
65,000  tons  will  probably  not  trouble  the  con- 
structors of  the  future  nearly  as  much  as  did  the 
building  of  the  Cheat  Eastern  those  of  the  past." 


DISCOVERT  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK'S  FIRST  LOO. 

PROFESSOR  MORRIS  announces  in  Cornhill 
for  October  <*  a  new  discovery"  which  fills 
in  part  of  a  blank  of  four  years  in  the  life  of 
Captain  Cook.  This  discovery  is  none  other  than 
that  of  Cook's  first  log  in  the  royal  navy.  Only 
lately,  in  the  window  of  a  curio  shop  in  Bourke 
Street,  Melbourne,  **side  by  side  with  a  letter 
from  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  an  autograph  log 
by  Captain  Cook  was  set  out  for  sale."  The 
writer  thus  describes  it  : 

*  <  It  is  a  relic  unmistakably  over  a  century  old. 
The  paper  is  white  foolscap,  not  pressed,  trimmed 
to  a  page  of  twelve  and  a  half  inches  by  seven. 

<<  The  two  water- marks  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
book  was  originally  issued  from  official  govern- 
ment stores  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges. 
.  .  .  The  book  has  been  awash,  and  the  stain  of 
sea- water  has  outlined  all  the  middle  pages  like  a 
map ;  bat  the  ink,  though  browned  and  some* 
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times  very  faint,  remains  everywliere  legible  and 
in  places  rKmarkably  clear.  The  cover  is  of 
parcliment  boards,  and  tlie  parclnnent  has  been 
worn  into  the  familiar  mellow  brown  which  takes 
more  than  a  century  to  acquire.  There  are  174 
pages,  and  three  blank  leaves  have  been  cut  out, 
80  that  the  book  was  originally  bound  up  in  forty- 
five  she.'t.8. 

' '  On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  is  written  : 
'  LOG  BOOK  On  Board  hia  Majesty's  ship 
Eagle,  Kept  by  Jam'  t'ook.  Master's  Mate,  Com- 
mencing the  "27"'  June  1755  ;  And  Ending  the 
31"  of  December  1756.'  There  is,  however,  a 
manifest  ei'asuro  at  the  name  and  rank.  'Jam' 
Cook,  Master's  Mate,'  is  written  over  something 
else  that  was  written  there  before  and  has 
not  been  quite  completely  scratched  out.  .  .  , 
After  the  coiiipariann  of  the  handwriting  we  re- 
turned again  to  the  title-page,  and  though  not 
absolutely  certain,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  erased  words  were  '  Jam'  C!ook,  able 
seaman.'  The  conclusion  was  that  Cook  began  to 
keep  this  log  as  an  able  seaman,  and  when  he 
put  it  away,  holding  the  rank  of  master's  mate, 
he  added  the  date  at  which  the  log  ends,  scratched 
out  his  original  writing,  and  altered  it  himself." 

Mr.  Morris  quotes  Sir  Walter  Besant  to  the 
effect  that  between  May,  1755,  and  May,  1759, 
there  is  a  blank  of  four  years  which  no  one  has 
attempted  to  fill  up.  Eighteen  months  of  this 
period  are  now  brought  to  light.  They  were 
spent  chiefly  in  the  channel,  the  Eagle  generally 
lying  in  some  part  of  Plymouth  ready  to  slip  out 
and  capture  French  merchantmen.  They  saw 
Cook's  promotion  from  able  seaman  to  boatswain 
and  on  to  master's  mate.     Mr.  Morris  concludes  : 

"We  may  fairly  claim  that  the  discovery  of 
this  log  has  diminished  the  gap  in  Cook's  life 
and  has  shown  a  glowing  picture,  laid  in,  per- 
haps, with  sketchy  hand,  but  with  sure  touch 
and  living  color,  of  the  daily  life  on  board  those 
British  ships  of  war  that  broke  their  foes  and 
'  drove  them  on  the  seas  '  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War." 


LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC  ICE. 

DR.  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  the  surgeon  of 
the  ISelgian  antarctic  expedition,  describes 
in  the  November  McC/ure's  the  experiences  of  his 
party  in  their  two- thousand- mile  drift  through  the 
antarctic  ice.  The  crew  of  the  steamer  Belgica, 
which  went,  on  this  hazardous  ext'cdition,  was 
made  up  of  Belgians,  Norwegians,  and  Poles, 
Dr.  Cook  being  the  only  American.  The  Belgica 
left  Antwerp  in  the  end  of  August.  1897,  passed 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  left  Cape  Horn  for 
the  unknown    antarctic    circle   on  January    13, 


1898.  On  January  23  they  sighted  a  new  land, 
the  Palmer  Archipelago,  and  a  new  highway 
through  it  as  large  as  the  Magellan  Strait.  On 
the  cant  side  of  this  strait  the  expedition  charted 
about  5U0  miles  of  a  land  never  before  seen  by 
human  eyes,  part  of  the  great  continental  mass 
whicli  probably  surrounds  the  south  pole.  It  is 
buried  even  in  midsummer  under  a  ponderooB 
weight  of  ice.  Passing  through  the  strait,  the 
Belgica  entered  the  south  Pacific,  and  after  akirt- 
ing  the  western  border  of  (iraham  Land  to 
Adelaide  Island,  and  then  to  .-Mexander  Island, 
attempted  to  enter  the  main  body  of  the  pack- 
ice.  The  ship  entered  the  south  polar  ice-field 
on  Febniary  13,  18!>8,  and  did  not  escape  tiom 
it  until  March  14,  1899,  in  which  time  the  Bd- 
gic'i  drifted  no  less  than  2,000  miles  with  her  ice 
prison. 

Dr.  Cook's  account  of  the  storms  and  other 
terrible  scenes  in  the  midst  of  the  antarctic  hor- 
rors is  "very  graphic.  It  was  March  4  when  the 
expedition  was  forced  to  admit  its  inability  to  ex- 
tricate the  ship  from  the  ice.  At  that  time  their 
position  was  latitude  forty-seven  degrees  tiventy- 
two  minutes,  longitude  eighty-four  degrees  Bt^- 
five  minutes — almost  300  miles  across  the  polar 
circle  and  about  1,100  miles  from  the  geo^aph* 
ical  pole.  The  temperature  fell  to  ten  deg^reea 
below  zero,  then  to  twenty,  and  later  to  thir^, 
forty,  and  forty-five  below. 

"The  months  of  March  and  April  were,  in 
many  respects,  the  happiest  months  of  the  year. 
Everything  at  this  time  was  new  to  us.  We 
found  interest  in  the  weird  cries  of  the  penguinB, 
we  found  pleasure  and  recreation  in  hunting 
seals,  and  we  prided  ourselves  on  our  ability  to 
wing  petrols  for  specimens.  Everything  about 
the  licw  life  and  the  strange  white  world  around 
us  was  Fascinating.  The  weather  at  this  time  wu 
occasionally  clear  and  always  very  cold,  which 
was  not  the  case  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  pieces  of  ice  gathered  into  groups 
and  united  to  form  larger  fields.  The  entix« 
pack,  one  endless  expanse  of  apparently  motion- 
less hut  still  constantly  moving  ice,  was  full  ot 
interest  to  us.  The  sun  presented  a  curious  face 
in  its  rise  and  descent ;  and  the  color  effeoti, 
though  not  gorgeous,  were  attractive  for  Bim- 
plicity  of  slia^les.  The  moon,  too,  had  a  distorted 
face  as  it  came  out  of  the  frosty  ni'  ~ 

over  the  pack.  The  stars  shone  out  of  ilie  heay* 
blue  like  huge  gems.  At  this  season  Lhe 
australis  displayed  most  its  rare  gloi-y  on  I 
southwestern  skies.  We  were  drifting  rapitii 
to  the  southwest — from  one  unknown  sea  to  ai, 
other  still  more  unknown.  '  Perhaps  we  are  q 
the  way  to  the  south  pole '  was  an  every-^ 
suggestion, " 
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A   TEDIOUS    IMPBI80NMENT. 

Finally  one  of  the  party,  Lieutenant  Danco, 
died  of  polar  anaemia.  Week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  passed  without  any  signs  of 
release  from  the  imprisonment  in  the  ice.  The 
canned  food  became  insufferably  distasteful.  On 
November  16,  1898,  the  seventeen-hundred-hour 
niglit  departed  and  the  long,  nightless  polar  day 
began.  The  ice  separated,  leaving  large  open 
channels  of  water,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
release  the  Belgica.  In  one  of  the  canals  the 
party  saw  fin-back  and  bottle-nose  whales  gam- 
boling about,  but  no  signs  of  the  valuable  right- 
whales.  Meanwhile  the  ship  was  firmly  held  in 
the  ice  about  2,000  feet  from  the  shore -line,  the 
ice  between  here  and  the  edge  being  five  feet 
thick  in  its  thinnest  part  and  twenty-five  feet 
thick  in  some.  The  crew  attempted  to  blow 
out  a  channel  with  tonite,  an  explosive  much 
more  powerful  than  dynamite,  but  it  was  found 
that  in  very  low  temperatures  the  tonite  would 
simply  burn  cheerfully,  without  any  explosion. 
After  several  experiments  the  entire  crew,  in- 
cluding the  scientists  and  ofiBcers,  began  to  saw 
a  channel  through  the  distance  of  2,400  feet 
which  separated  them  from  liberty,  and  in  five 
weeks  the  Belgica  steamed  out,  after  terrible  ex- 
ertion. 

Unfortunately  only  two  days  passed  before  the 
ship  was  again  caught  in  the  ice,  where  she 
stayed  for  another  month.  The  provisions  were 
almost  exhausted,  and  the  Belgica  steamed  for 
Punta  Arenas  and  home.  Dr.  Cook  character- 
izes the  work  of  this  expedition  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  all  future  antarctic  exploration. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  CONFESSION  OF 

FAITH. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  contributes  a  paper  in  re- 
ply to  criticisms  of  her  recent  proposal  in  the 
London  Times  to  relax  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England  so  as  to  admit  within  its  fel- 
lowship those  who  could  not,  for  example,  credit 
the  virgin  birth,  the  ascension,  and  the  descent 
into  hell. 

To  Lord  Halifax's  assertion  that  **  German 
criticism ''  has  become  more  conservative,  Mrs. 
Ward  concedes  that  the  dates  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  allowed  to  be  much  earlier 
than  the  Tiibingen  critics  and  others  had  imag- 
ined, but  she  rejoins  that  many  of  the  ideas 
once  thought  most  distinctively  Christian  have 
been  traced  by  modern  scholarship  to  the  times 
before  Christ. 

She  even  says  : 

'  <  We  now  know  that  Christianity  as  a  system 


of  ideas  was  more  than  half  in  existence  before 
the  Lord  lived  and  taught — that  its  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  kingdom,  the  Son  of  man, 
heaven  and  hell,  angels  and  devils,  resurrection, 
soul  and  spirit,  were  the  familiar  furniture  of  the 
minds  amid  which  it  arose.  .  .  .  The  doctrine 
of  a  preexistent  Messiah,  the  elements  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  the  '  heavenly 
man  *  of  St.  Paul,  the  whole  rich  and  varied  con- 
ception of  the  after-life  and  its  conditions,  with 
its  attendant  ideas  of  angels  and  devils — to  say 
nothing  of  that  whole  *  theosophy  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  religion,'  as  it  has  been 
called,  which  the  thought  of  Philo  produced  on 
Hellenistic  ground — ^all  these  were  already  in 
existence  either  long  before  the  Galilean  ministry 
or  before  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 
What  is  popular  speculation,  the  adaptation  of 
Babylonian  and  Persian  ideas,  or  theosophic 
philosophizing,  from  a  Greek  or  Palestinian 
basis,  in  the  generations  preceding  Christianity, 
'  cannot  immediately  become  inspiration  in  the 
apostles,'  as  Dr.  Hausrath  says." 

MRS.    ward's   version   OP   THE   CHRISTIAN   FAITH. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  offer  the  usual  critical 
objections  to  the  birth  stories  in  the  gospels,  as 
also  to  the  narratives  of  the  ascension  and  the 
descent.  But  as  no  **new  reformation"  may 
hope  to  be  wrought  by  mere  negatives,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  present  what  Mrs.  Ward  seems 
to  regard  as  the  positive  truth  of  Christianity. 
She  says  : 

*»  Supposing  that  reflection  on  the  facts  of 
moral  and  intellectual  experience,  including 
Christ  and  Christianity,  has  brought  us  to 
*  faith  * — that  is,  to  the  personal  and  intense 
conviction  that  the  clew  to  the  world  lies  in 
goodness  and  the  struggle  for  goodness,  and 
that  behind  that  sti*uggle  and  the  relation  of  our 
will  to  it  lies  a  divine  will  to  good  and  a  divine 
consciousness,  with  which  our  own  will  and  con- 
sciousness are  mysteriously  but  most  truly  con- 
nected— in  other  words,  if  the  sum  of  our  moral 
life,  including,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
influence. of  Christ's  life  upon  ours,  has  brought 
us  to  Christ's  doctrine  of  God,  our  view  of  the 
Christian  phenomenon  will  be  very  different. 
We  shall  say  to  ourselves,  It  is  impossible  that 
such  an  influence  upon  man's  mind  and  history 
can  have  arisen  without  special  meaning  in  a 
world,  that  issues  from  a  divine  thought  and 
goodness.  The  moral  life  is  not  an  accident ; 
no  more  are  those  great  religious  influences  which 
in  all  races  and  ac  all  times  have  carried  men  be- 
yond or  through  the  moral  life  into  the  region  of 
religious  faith  and  hope.  The  forms  that  these 
influences  take— which  at  bottom  are  always  the 
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influence,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a  man  on  nien — 

may  be  often  evanescent,  but  the  influence  itself, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  central  prevailing 
world  force,  the  force  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, cannot  be  without  signiflcance  in  the  divine 
purpose.  The  influence  starts  from  a  human 
life  ;  but  the  life  is  more  than  apoeare — it  is  a 
symbol,  a  challenge,  a  divine  word,  by  which, 
more  conspicuously  than  through  the  ordinary 
processes  of  moral  education,  God  speaks  to  and 
calls  the  souls  of  men.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  at  the  beginning  and  is  still  such  a  symbol 
and  challenge. 

"TO   BE    A   christian"    18 WHAT? 

"To  bea  Christian  is  to  adopt  at  once  Christ's 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  view  of  the  kind  and 
naturu  of  that  life  wliich  leads  us  to  and  recon- 
ciles us  with  God.  It  is  also  to  feel  Christ  him- 
self as  a  reconciler  and  revealer,  and  the  influence 
of  bis  life,  historically  working,  in  us,  as  a  heat- 
ing and  impelling  force.  It  is  to  stand  for 
Christ  against  the  selfish  and  material  elements 
of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  tenderly  and  humbly 
ef^er  to  obey  the  few  and  simple  directions  that 
he  laid  down  as  to  the  outward  rites  of  his 
society,  or  ecdesia — to  bring  our  children  to 
baptism,  unto  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — to  partake  of  his  memorial  feast,  as  the 
symbol  and  food  of  our  mystical  union  with  him, 
with  the  brethren  and  with  God.  It  is  to  recog- 
nize the  '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  the  striving  life 
of  •  faith,'  and  the  society  of  the  faithful  as  that 
to  which  Christ  calls  us,  and  to  own  himself  as 
its  king  and  leader.  It  is  so  to  live  this  life  in 
his  love  and  service,  and  in  the  faith  which 
flows  from  his  heart  into  ours,  and  when  death 
comes  our  dearest  hope  may  be — within  the 
general,  tremulous,  yet  inextinguishable  hope  of 
humanity^that  beyond  the  darkness  and  storm 
of  the  great  change  we  shall  in  some  way,  incon- 
ceivable to  human  imagination,  find  our  Master, 
and  yield  our  humble  account  to  him,  and  know 
■  him  at  last  more  truly  even  than  Mary  or  Peter 
or  John  knew  him  on  earth,  in  the  presence  and 
t!ie  light  of  God." 

THE   LAYHAH'S    "conscience   CLAUSE. " 

The  relief  that  Mrs.  Ward  asks  for  is  in  re- 
gard to  tlio  jwrsonal  assent  to  the  creeds  required 
in  confirmation.      She  says  : 

"Why  should  it  be  impossible  that  in  the 
church  confirmation  service  the  bishop  should 
address  an  alternative  question  to  those  candi- 
dates who  might  have  claimed  it  in  writing  ? 
The  question  might  be  of  the  simplest  and  least 
contentious  character — for  instance,  '  Do  you 
here,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this  congre- 


gation, renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  tbit 
was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism,  detdriog 
to  take  upon  yourselves  the  service  of  God  a&d 
the  following  of  Christ  ?  '  " 

To  this  proposition  English  churchmen  reply 
that  the  result  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the  m- 
tional  Church  would  be  the  practical  excluaionof 
those  who  hold  to  the  historical  presentment  of 
Christianity. 

Mrs.  Ward  closes  this  memorable  paper  thos: 
"  Let  there  be  no  strangling  of  the  free  life  of 
knowledge  and  thought  within  the  Church  ;  no 
laying  of  other  burdens  on  the  brethren  than 
tboae  laid  by  the  Lord  himself  ;  no  final  division 
and  mistrust  between  those  who  trust  in  the 
same  God,  who  are  called  by  the  same  beloved 
name,  who  hope  together  the  same  UDconqoer- 
able  hope." 


IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October  LiadT 
Henry  Somerset  writes  on  "  Practical  Tem- 
perance Legislation."  She  urges  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  temperance  world  should  unite  in  the 
support  of  some  such  measure  as  that  outlined  by 
Mr.  Whittaker,  M.  P. ,  in  bis  memoranduna  to  the 
report  of  the  royal  commission.  She  thus  statea 
Mr.  Whittaker's  recommendations  in  broad  out- 
line : 

"1.  Consolidate  and  reduce  the  nitmber  of 
classes  of  retail  licenses. 

"2.  Reduce  the  number  of  licenses  and  abolish 
beer -house  and  grocers'  licenses. 

"3.  Allow  a  term  of  grace  before  bringing 
ultimate  provisions  Into  operation.  During  that 
time  carry  out  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licenses,  and  arrange  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
those  who  remam  to  those  who  drop  out. 

"4.  Ultimate  provisions,  to  come  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  years  of  grace  :  (IJ  Much  higher  ' 
license  fees;  (2)  power  to  further  reduce  the 
number  of  licenses,  close  on  Sundays,  and  elosa 
altogether  by  direct  popular  vote  ;  or  (3)  adopt 
management  by  the  local  authority  ;  (4)  provide 
substitutes  for  and  counter-attractions  to  tbs 
public-house." 

TUE   TEST   OF   SUCCESS 

She  specially  desires  to  lay  s4 
on  which  temperance  people  a 
on  which  she  thinks  they  r 
for  she  holds  these  points  to  be  " 
extensively  useful  scheme  of  ]iqu< 
"First,  the  direct  popular  \ 
the  management  by  the  local  a 
portion  of  the  trade  as  is  not  suppressed  by  ]> 
veto,"     She  observes : 
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''Just  at  present  it  is  an  article  of  faith  among 
all  sorts  of  'superior  persons'  that  prohibitory 
liquor  laws  have  up  to  date  been  always  and 
everywhere  a  failure,  and  that  nobody  but  a 
faddist  would  propose  that  the  power  of  prohibi- 
tion should  be  given  to  localities  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Against  this  prejudice  she  appeals  not  to  the 
persistent  belief  of  many  temperance  reformers, 
but  to  * '  the  official  statistics  of  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors  in  certain  British  colonies  and 
foreign  countries"  which  have  been  republished 
this  year  by  the  board  of  trade.  She  examines 
these  to  see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  prohib- 
itory and  local  option  laws  in  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol.  She  lays  stress  on  this  test 
as  decisive. 

RESULTS    IN    SCANDINAVIA. 

In  Sweden  before  the  local  option  law  of  1855 
the  consumption  of  spirits  was  enormous,  esti- 
mated at  from  6  to  10  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per 
head.  By  the  end  of  1856  the  amount  had  been 
reduced  to  little  less  than  2\  gallons  per  head. 
Last  year  it  sank  to  1.65  gallons. 

In  Norway  local  option  was  introduced  in 
1845.  Immediately  beforehand  the  consump- 
tion of  proof  spirit  per  head  was  1 6  liters  ;  from 
1846  to  1855  it  was  8  liters  ;  from  1876  to  1885 
it  was  4  liters;  from  1890  to  1894  it  was  3.4 
liters  ;  and  is  at  present  only  2.2  liters  (0.48  gal- 
lon). Since  1845  there  has  been  an  increased 
consumption  of  wine  and  beer,  averaging  per 
head  in  1897  0.59  gallon  of  wine  and  4.62  gal- 
lons of  beer.  In  all,  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
for  1897  was  equal  to  1. 18  gallons  in  proof  spirit. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Norway  stands  Den- 
mark, in  so  many  respects  akin.  Denmark  has 
had  no  prohibitory  legislation  and  drinks  more 
alcohol  now  than  ever.  *  •  The  alcohol  consumed 
in  Denmark  in  1897  in  the  form  of  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits  was  equivalent  to  5.02  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  The 
present  per  head  consumption  of  spirits  is  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

IN    CANADA. 

Canada  is  declared  by  the  writer  to  be  <*the  so- 
berest Christian  country  in  the  world."  During 
1871-75  the  yearly  consumption  in  the  Dominion 
was  reduced  to  1.615  gallons  per  head  ;  during 
1891-93  to  1.10  gallons  per  head.  In  British 
Columbia  there  has  been  no  prohibition  except 
on  Sundays,  and  the  annual  consumption  per 
liead  has  averaged  2.30  gallons  of  proof  spirit. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  which  is  mostly  a  prohi- 
bition area,  shows  a  corresponding  average  of 
0.306   gallon.     Comparing  jier  head  consump- 


tion in  British  Columbia  with  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole,  the  local  option  law  has  reduced  the  Do- 
minion's drink  bill  at  least  one-half  : 

*  *  The  half  of  England's  drink  bill  for  the  last 
year  was  £77,000,000,  but,  roughly,  £17,000,- 
000  of  this  sum  was  for  duty.  If  we  in  this 
country  had  but  had  a  •  failure '  of  the  same 
character  and  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Can- 
ada, we  should  have  thereby  saved  £60,000,000 
last  year,  or  five  times  the  money  necessary  to 
start  an  old -age -pension  scheme.  Prohibition 
prohibits  on  a  large  scale  in  Canada." 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  writer  will  not  admit  that  prohibition  has 
been  a  failure  even  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  local  option  system  in  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, the  liquor  traffic  has  been  suppressed 
among  1,200,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
2,200,000.     As  to  the  case  of  Maine  she  says  : 

<*  Prohibition  in  Maine  is  said  to  be  <  an  un- 
questionable and  abject  failure.'  Let  us  look  at 
incontestable  facts.  The  population  in  Maine  is 
670,000.  Prohibition  is  confessedly  a  success 
throughout  the  area  inhabited  by  six- sevenths  of 
this  number.  .  .  .  There  is  some  question  as  to 
the  degree  of  success  among  the  other  100,000." 

AN    IMPRESSIVE    CONTRAST. 

Lady  Henry  sums  up  : 

'*Thu8  it  appears  that  in  local  option  coun- 
tries— ^the  United  States,  Canada,  Norway,  and 
Sweden — there  has,  during  the  last  half  century, 
been  a  decrease  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Daring  the  same  period 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  This  broad, 
strong  fact  can  neither  be  argued  nor  sneered 
out  of  existence.  And  all  the  maladministration 
and  evasion  of  the  laws  in  question,  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  pressed  on  our  attention,  has  failed 
to  prevent  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  re- 
sult. .  .  .  The  average  of  the  present  rates  of 
consumption  of  the  four  local  option  countries  is 
equal  to  1.74  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  head 
per  annum,  while  the  average  of  those  of  the 
following  countries  (where  there  is  no  popular 
local  veto),  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  is  4.95  gallons  per  head. 
The  details  which  are  summed  up  in  these  two 
figures  are  all  derived  from  the  return  published 
by  our  own  board  of  trade." 

Lady  Henry  argues  that  prohibition  cannot 
entail  any  serious  lack  of  vitality,  since  <<the 
average  of  the  death-rates  of  the  four  local  op- 
tion countries  is  16.5  per  1,000  per  annum,  while 
that  of  the  European  countries  named  above  as 
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having  a  high  drink- rate  have  an  annual  death- 
rate  o£  '24.9."  These  facta  explain,  in  the  writ- 
er's opinion,  the  tenacity  with  which  temperance 
people  adhere  to  local  veto. 

THE  POPULATION  QUESTION  IH  FRANCE. 

IN  the  second  September  numberof  the  Xnuvelle 
Rfvue  M.  V.  Martin  considers  at  some  length 
wliftt  is  to  France  the  vital  question  of  repopula- 
tion.  It  IS  now  difficult  to  realize  that  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  French  were  famed 
on  the  continent  for  their  extraordinarily  large 
families.  But  tiiis  state  of  things  did  not  last 
very  long,  and  one  hundred  years  later  a  princess 
of  Fmnee  put  on  record  that  whereas  in  old  days 
families  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  children 
were  quite  usual,  now  five  or  six  at  most  were 
the  rule. 

M.  Martin  quotes  with  some  irony  the  various 
remedies  that  have  been  proposed  during  the  last 
few  years.  One  set  of  reformers  would  fain  im- 
pose heavy  taxes  on  bachelors,  while  rendering 
easier  the  fiscal  lot  of  the  parents  of  considerable 
families.  Another  suggestion  which  is  constantly 
put  forward  is  brushed  aside  by  M.  Martin — 
namely,  that  each  successive  child  over  and  above 
a  certain  minimum  should  mean  a  lump  sum  in 
cash  to  the  happy  parents.  An  even  more  vision- 
ary panacea  is  the  conversion  of  the  French 
nation  en  bloc  to  Protestantism,  or  oven  Judaism, 
as  it  lias  tieen  ascertained  that  both  Protestants 
and  Jews  in  France  are  more  fecund  than  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

PROPOSED    UEASURES. 

One  very  practical  step  has  been  taken  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Frenchmen  drawn  from 
diverse  political  groups  and  social  circles — the 
formation  of  the  National  Alliance  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Population  of  France.  Among  the 
members  are  Prince  Henry  of  Orlean.?  and  tlie 
socialist  deputy,  M.  Sembat.  This  society  par- 
ticularlv deplores  the  increasing  number  of  bach- 
elors, 'in  185!  there  were  914,7SS  bachelors  in 
France,  while  in  188C  tlie  number  had  increased 
to  I.543,)i(i2.  The  society  on  the  whole  ap- 
proves the  following  remedies  : 

I.  The  grant  of  a  double  electoral  vote  to  the 
fathers  of  more  than  two  children. 

'2.  The  withdrawal  of  certain  political  rights 
from  bacholoi-s.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  for  in 
October,  17ft5,  the  convention  pas.-jeil  a  vote  ex- 
cluding bachelors  fi-om  the  Conxeil  t/ei  Anciens, 
which  then  answered  to  the  Fi-cnch  Senate. 

3.  I'he  reostablishmont  of  a,  bastardy  law.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  tliis  law  was  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon,  and    the  effect   has  been  to 


encourage  illegitimacy  and  subsequent 
tion.  The  absence  of  a  bastardy  law  is  qoiw 
contrary  to  French  feeling,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  why  French  juries  so  constantly  acquit 
un[()rtunate  girls  when  they  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  revenge  theinselvee,  by 
means  of  vitriol  generally,  on  their  seducers. 

4.  A  modification  of  the  succession  law.  Thj» 
is  certainly  the  most  practical  of  all.  though  it 
may  not  seem  so  to  English  people.  The  depop- 
ulation of  France  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
rigid  rules  which  prevent  a  parent  from  diapoBing 
of  his  property  as  he  pleases.  The  society  seein 
to  modify  these  rules  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  system,  which  has  certainly  worked  to 
produce  large  families.  j\nd  it  is  remarkable  in 
this  connection  to  note  that  the  lowest  class  of 
French  parents,  who  have  absolutely  no  jiroperty 
to  divide  at  their  death,  invariably  have  enor- 
mous families — a  fact  which  is  full  of  terrible 
augury  for  the  future  of  the  nation.  But  ss 
things  are  a  great  French  landowner  or  tnanuEac- 
turer  has  all  his  interests  set  against  having  a 
large  family.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  French  system  of  equal 
division  among  all  the  children  lias  brought 
about  a  remarkably  wide  distribution  of  wealth 
and  has  markedly  raised  the  standard  of  comfort 

ITALIAN  CAPTAINS  OF  AGRICULTDBE. 

IN  agriculture  as  in  manufactures  the  cry  arises 
for  trained  "  captains  of  industry."  Qiven 
the  right  leader,  the  led  will  go  every  day  to 
school  under  his  leadership.  This  waa  tbe  idea 
which,  according  to  C.  and  L.  Tod-Mercer,  writ 
ing  in  Longman's,  fired  the  mind  of  a  model 
Italian  landlord. 

His  aim  was  to  form  a  college  for  young 
Itahans  who  were  or  were  to  become  landownen, 
where  they  might  receive  the  highest  training  in 
everything,  economic  and  moral,  connected  with 
the  uianagement  and  development  of  their  estate*. 

"The  idea  has  taken  shape,  and  in  1S96  the 
government  handed  over  the  magnificent  old 
Heiiedictine  monastery  of  San  Pietro  at  Perogia, 
with  all  its  lands,  for  the  establishment  of  tlw- 
new  institution.  There,  under  the  fostering  c 
and  through  the  untiring  zeal  of  Cm  " 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  lii- 
tural  colleges  of  Europe,  and  has  alreaily  attraoM 
attention  and  admiration  in  Germany 
from  the  comprehensiveness  and  effic 
scheme  of  instruction.  The  care  and  ; 
taken  in  the  welfare  and  progi-ess  of  the  s 
individually  by  the  Count  is  quite  palevnal,  i 
if  a  great  leaven  of  all  that  ie  noble, 
helpful  is  not  gradually  spread  by  n 
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college,  it  will  not  be  his  fault.     It  bids  fair  to 
become  international. 

* '  Great  attention  is  paid  on  this  estate  to  the 
housing  of  the  workpeople.  The  Count  builds 
model  cottages  and  lets  them  at  a  rental  of  4^ 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  He  shares  the  opinion 
of  his  countryman,  Professor  Nitti,  that  '  in  man- 
ufacture as  in  agriculture,  wherever  energy  is 
given  out  the  well-fed  laborer  proves  superior  to 
the  underfed,'  and  he  visits  the  women  and  tries 
to  get  them  to  improve  their  cooking.  He  is 
also  full  of  care  for  their  health  in  improving 
their  water  supply  ;  he  insists  on  cleanliness  both 
in  their  dwellings  and  in  their  stables,  and  pro- 
vides for  them  a  municipalized  chemist  shop. 
One  instance  very  characteristic  of  his  methods 
came  to  our  notice  as  we  studied  the  oil-making 
department.  The  olives  are  crushed  at  San  Ve- 
nanzio  by  steam  power  ;  men  work  night  and 
day  in  gangs  which  are  fed  during  the  six  weeks' 
severt  work  by  their  master,  and  every  day  each 
man  is  weighed  to  see  that  he  gains  in  weight ; 
if  not,  he  is  put  to  other  work.  They  nearly  al- 
ways do  gain,  and  then  the  Count  is  satisfied  that 
the  rations  given  are  sufi&cient.'* 


BIG  SKULLS  AND  WEIGHTY  BRAINS. 

PROF.  ARTHUR  THOMSON  continues  his 
instructive  discourse  on  the  **  Treatment 
and  Utilization  of  Anthropological  Data"  in  the 
October  number  of  Knowledge.  Dealing  with 
the  form  of  skulls  and  brain  capacity,  he  says  : 

' '  The  average  weight  of  man's  brain  is  about 
50  ounces,  that  of  woman  about  45  ounces. 
This  difference  oetween  the  sexes  is  less  marked 
in  savage  than  in  civilized  races,  and  is  appar- 
ently explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  higher 
races  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of 
the  male  than  the  female,  and  consequently  the 
brain  is  stimulated  to  increased  growth. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  quan- 
tity is  no  criterion  of  quality,  and  though  the 
brains  of  many  distinguished  men  have  weighed 
much  above  the  average  (that  of  Cuvier  weighed 
04  ounces),  there  are  abundant  examples  of 
equally  weighty  brains  the  possessors  of  which 
were  not  characterized  by  wits  above  the  common 
herd. 

' '  But  apart  from  the  mere  size  of  the  cranium 
we  have  to  consider  its  shape.  If  a  number  of 
skulls  be  taken  and  placed  on  the  floor  so  that 
w(;  can  look  down  upon  them,  we  will  at  once 
realize  that  they  display  a  great  diversity  of 
form,  provided  always  that  we  are  dealing  with 
mixed  groups  ;  some  are  long  and  narrow,  while 
otliers  are  broad  and  rounded. 

' '  For  scientific  purposes  these  diflferences  in 


shape  are  recorded  by  the  use  of  what  is  termed 
the  cephalic  index.  In  practice  the  cephalic  in- 
dex is  obtained  by  the  following  formula : 

Breadth  X  100 

—  Cephalic  Index. 

Length 

* '  The  results  are  grouped  as  follows  :  Skulls 
with  a  proportionate  width  of  80  or  over  are 
termed  hr  achy  cephalic.  This  group  includes, 
among  others,  some  Mongolians,  Burmese,  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  Andamanese.  Skulls  of  which 
the  index  lies  between  75  and  80  are  mesa- 
ticephalicj  comprise  Europeans,  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Chinese,  Japanese,  Polynesians,  Bushmen, 
etc.  While  skulls  with  a  proportionate  width 
below  75  are  dolichocephalic,  and  are  more  or  less 
typical  of  Veddahs,  Eskimos,  Australians,  Afri- 
can Negroes,  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  etc." 


OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

IN  the  Educational  Review  for  October  Prof. 
Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton,  writes  on 
the  great  change  now  taking  place  in  American 
secondary  schools.     He  says  : 

«*  The  obvious  cause  of  the  change  is  twofold  : 
First,  the  unprecedented  increase  in  enrollment 
of  pupils,  and,  secondly,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lack  of  sound  educational  character  in* many 
school  programmes  of  study.  As  for  the  first 
cause,  little  need  be  said  beyond  citing  the  statis- 
tics for  the  eight  years  reported  since  the  open- 
ing of  this  decade.  In  the  school  year  1889-90 
our  secondary  schools  (high  schools  and  acad- 
emies) enrolled  297,894  pupils.  In  1897-98  the 
enrollment  had  risen  to  554,814,  a  gam  of  86 
per  cent.,  a  rate  that  means  doubling  in  ten 
years,  and  that  also  means  a  growth  four  or  five 
times  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase  in 
population. 

*  *  This  huge  gain — for  so  it  might  be  called 
without  exaggeration — was  found  to  be  widely 
distributed.  It  was  most  marked  in  the  mid- 
dle West  in  connection  with  the  public  high 
schools  and  least  marked  in  the  private  Eastern 
academies.  Nevertheless  the  gain  is  not  localized 
or  sporadic,  but  national.  Such  a  widely  dif- 
fused increase  has  naturally  compelled  attention 
to  the  problem  of  organizing  the  resources  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  order  to  cope  successfully 
with  this  increasing  host  of  pupils." 

SCHOOL    PROGRAMMES. 

The  second  cause  of  the  change  now  in  prog- 
ress, as  outlined  by  Professor  West,  was  dis- 
satisfaction with   former  school   programmes  of 

study. 

<  *  There  were  too  many  studies  crowded  into 
the  programme.     Congestion  had   followed  at- 
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tempted  condensation.     It  was  becoming  h&rd  to 

find  time  to  teach  any  subject  in  the  free  and 
ample  way  which  alone  givee  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  likewiae  found  impossihle  to  boil 
down  the  essence  of  studiea  into  small  volume 
and  then  adniiniBter  the  concentrated  extract  as 
daily  scholastic  food  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
one,  whether  scholar,  teacher,  or  parent.  There 
was  ootliing  else  left  to  do,  when  the  studies 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  space  they  needed, 
than  to  teach  the  programme  in  bare  outline,  or 
superficially,  or  sometimes  in  fragments.  An 
ill-related  smattering  of  many  things  instead  of  a 
full  and  gratifying  knowledge  of  a  few  things  of 
the  most  worth — this  is  the  evil  against  which 
sound  teachers  had  been  protesting  for  years  and 
too  often  protesting  in  vain." 

"  In  other  words,  American  opinion  is  moving 
steadily,  and  we  think  at  last  irresistibly,  toward 
the  sound  elementary  and  elemental  conviction 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  mass  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  is  a  programme  consisting  of  a 
few  well-related  studies  of  central  importance, 
instead  of  a  miscellany." 

Thus  the  two  causes  have  combined  in  one. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  compelling  a  general  rear- 
rangement of  courses  of  study  such  as  could  not 
before  have  been  eCFected. 

BTATIBTICa   OF   SECOND ABY    STDDIES. 

As  evidence  that  this  tendency  is  becoming 
strongly  marked  and  that  attention  is  being 
more  and  more  concentrated  on  a  few  well-re- 
lated leading  studies,  Professor  West  presents 
the  available  statistics  for  secondary  studies  for 
1889-90  and  1897-98  : 


Studies. 

inisse-w. 
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' '  The  importance  of  the  figures  is  the  more 
evident  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  from 
297,894  in  1889-90  to  654,814  in  1897-98  is  86 
per  cent.  But  certain  studies  are  growing  faster 
than  this  ;  some  of  them  mucli  faster.  Latin, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  heads  the  list  with  its 
literally  enormous  gain  of  174  per  cent.,  a  rate 
fully  double  the  86  per  cent,  which  represents 
'  e  eight-year  increase  in  the  total  number  of 


pupils.  Next  comes  history  with  152  per  cent, 
then  the  two  mathematical  disciplines  (gecmigtl} 
with  147  and  algebra  with  141),  and  then  Oer- 
man  with  131.  After  these  we  find  French  with 
107  and  Qreek  with  94.  All  these  and  aA] 
these  exceed  the  average.  Physics  and 
try  close  the  list  somewhat  below." 
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' '  Although  figures  for  the  other  studies  an 
not  obtainable  for  the  whole  eight  years  nm- 
tioned,  they  are  available  for  the  last  three  jMn 
(1894-95  to  1897-98)  of  this  period  for  all  tha 
other  studies  of  any  note,  excepting  English  lit- 
erature and  civics.  But  not  one  of  them  shovi 
an  extraordinary  rate  of  gain.  Every  one  of 
them,  if  their  rates  of  gain  for  the  three  yean 
reported  are  estimated  as  three -eighths  of  than 
gain  for  the  eight  years,  fall  below  the  86  par 
cent, ,  and  some  of  tliem  (astronomy  and  geology) 
are  falling  behind  very  rapidly.  The  list  rf 
these  studies  is  as  follows  :  Astrononny,  phys- 
ical geography,  geology,  physiology,  [isycholoay, 
rhetoric.  Trigonometry  ]-eally  beloogs  witb 
these,  though  its  statistics  are  given  for  six 
years. 

"Where  does  English  come  in?  Of  coozse 
it  comes  in  largely,  and  under  the  two  divinooa 
of  English  literature  and  rhi-iiirli;.  .Sujwnii.- 
figures  for  English  literature  appwir  Tor  one  yv-nY 
only,  the  last  of  the  eight  years  (1897—98),  and 
consequently  the  rate  of  gain  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. But  be  it  large,  moderate,  or  sinall  il 
will  not  detract  from  the  exvfiplional  valmi  of 
the  gains  in  Latin,  history,  pi'oiiietry,  algebra. 
German,  French,  and  even  Greek, 
know  distinctly  just  what  thr-  jjaiii  in  Knprlis 
literature  amounts  to,  but  if  it  Ij,^  very  lai 
we  must  add  one  more  to  our  Urn  of  leaded 
studies  showing  great  increase.  Rhetoric,  I 
other  side  of  English,  seems  to  be  gaining  j 
about  the  average  rate. 

"  The  studies  showing  the  mosi  rapid  Krowih 
in  the  eight  years  since  1889-1(0  are,  thou,  the 
classics,  matheiiiatica,  history,  ami  modern  , 
guages.  Just  these  and  nothiug  else,  unless  j 
take  the  risk  of  adding  English.  Lat 
head  and  Greek  at  the  end  of  this  line  of  sen 
victorious  racers.  History  it;  a  good  second, 
with  geometry  and  algebra  almost  ahreaat  for 
third  place.  Then,  at  interviil?,  cume  German 
and  French.  That  Greek  is  last,  need  not  be 
wondered  at.  The  wonder  is  iliai  Uiook  is  sur- 
passing the  average  rate  of  86  pn-  cpnt. 

"  But  look  at  Latin.     Not  mily 
gain  greatest,  but  it  actually  euiull.-^  mora  ] 
than  any  other  secondary  study  except  I 
and  possibly  English,     l^e  figures  for  Lu 
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274,293  ;  for  algebra  they  are  306,755.  Latin 
also  enrolls  twice  as  many  pupils  as  French  and 
German  combined.  The  parent  language  does 
seem  at  least  to  be  getting  the  parent's  share. 

''  Passing  to  the  other  studies,  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  find  history  assuming  its  proper  place. 
Not  alone  because  it  is  a  fine  study,  but  because 
it  has  such  intimate  relation  to  the  whole  human- 
istic side  of  education.  History  and  the  classics, 
history  and  modern  languages,  history  and 
English — how  finely  all  these  combinations 
blend  !  Then  the  two  mathematical  disciplines 
are  well  up  with  the  general  increase  in  our 
favored  group  of  studies.  And  again  we  note 
the  value  of  tlie  great  gain  in  mathematics  in  its 
relations  to  other  subjects.  Mathematics  and 
classics  is  a  combination  known  of  old.  Mathe- 
matics and  modern  languages — how  often  these 
go  together  to-day  !  " 


THE  REFRIGERATION  OF  MILK. 

IN  the  October  Review  we  gave  a  synopsis  of 
a  paper  in  Appletoji's  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly, by  Professor  Conn,  on  the  Pasteurization  of 
milk.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  important  experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  condensation  and  preservation 
01  milk  by  refrigeration.  A  process  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  New  York, 
by  which  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  abstracted 
from  milk  by  freezing  it  when  in  moderate  agita- 
tion. Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgewick  has  conducted 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  refrigera- 
tion on  the  bacteria  of  milk. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  in  a  brief  ac- 
count of  these  experiments  published  m  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
says  : 

"  It  was  found,  although  the  resultant  was  not 
perfectly  sterile,  that  the  bacteria  were  in  large 
measure  destroyed,  and  that  the  concentrate  put 
up  in  glass  jars,  such  as  are  commonly  used  in 
tlie  distribution  of  milk,  has  a  keeping  quality 
of  weeks  ratlier  than  days.  Encouraged  by  these 
results,  Mr.  Edward  Burnett,  of  Boston,  well 
known  for  his  practical  studies  in  furnishing  a 
better  milk  supply,  has  established  a  plant  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  demonstrate  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  process.  It  is  believed  that 
the  process  offers  a  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  problem  of  milk  distribution 
in  cities  ;  that  the  family  supply  will  be  furnished 
in  a  concentrate  one- fifth  the  bulk  of  ordinary 
milk ;  and  that  distribution  of  it  from  house  to 
house  made  once  a  week  will  be  ample  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  By  this  process  the  fat-globules 
are  uninjured,  and  as  a  result  the  cream  is  unim- 


paired for  table  use.  Pathologic  bacteria  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  process,  and  the  milk  supply  will 
be  rendered  safe  for  use. 

'*  The  economic  advantages  are  obvious.  In 
the  first  place  the  milk  will  be  furnished  the  con- 
sumer at  a  material  reduction  in  cost,  and  the 
waste  in  its  daily  use  will  be  very  greatly  lessened. 
A  far  more  satisfactory  product  in  every  respect 
will  be  furnished,  and  with  a  little  care  the  pan- 
try will  be  in  constant  supply.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  furnishing  a  product 
which  contains  even  so  little  as  7  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  practical 
demonstration  of  furnishing  milk  in  a  solid  form, 
with  keeping  qualities  equal  to  that  of  butter  or 
cheese.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  sample  of 
solid  milk  prepared  by  him  by  this  process,  now 
some  months  old." 

STATUES,  MODERN  AND  "ANCIENT." 

THE  modern  statue  is  often  made,  it  appears, 
not  by  the  artist  who  is  credited  with  its 
creation.  He  only  designs  the  clay  or  plaster 
model.  The  real  work  of  sculpture  is  performed 
by  other  hands.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Helen 
Zimmern  in  her  instructive  sketch  of  *  *  The 
Genesis  of  a  Statue"  in  the  October  Leisure 
Hour,     She  says  : 

*<  So  mechanical  is  the  making  of  a  statue  that 
many  a  modern  sculptor  never  puts  hand  to  his 
marble  himself,  or  only  bestows  upon  it  the  very 
last  touches.  And  on  account  of  the  skill  of  the 
Carrarese,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transport, 
eminent  sculptors  of  all  lands  send  their  clay  or 
plaster  models  to  Carrara  to  have  them  there 
vivified  into  marble.  ...  I  saw  such  a  sculptor's 
sketch,  but  seven  inches  high,  being  turned  into 
a  statue  three  feet  in  height." 

Some  of  the  << workmen"  are  better  artists 
than  those  whose  works  they  copy.  Their  pay 
runs  from  four  to  twenty  francs  a  day,  according 
to  merit. 

THE   MANUFACTURE    OP    THE    ANTIQUE. 

The  most  curious,  if  not  the  most  edifying, 
part  of  Miss  Zimmern's  paper  is  her  account  of 
the  output  of  artificial  antiquities.     She  says  : 

<<The  dealers  are,  of  course,  well  versed  in 
the  tastes  of  their  customers,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  hear  them  sum  up  the  different  nations.  Thus 
they  tell  me  that  English  and  Americans  prefer 
to  buy  imitations  of  the  antique,  which  means 
that  the  marble  is  polished  and  colored  so  as  to 
represent  the  antique  marble  of  any  age.  Quite 
a  large  section  of  the  works  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  antiquities.  First  the  statue  is 
made  complete,  then  broken,  sometimes  buried 
for  a  while,  and  finally  colored.     The  workman 
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mixes  a  soft  sandstone  with  water,  and  with  this 
he  smooths  the  statue.  Afterward  he  rubs  it 
down  with  pumice-stone,  and  then  with  a  sub- 
stance called  English  stone,  a  very  liard  material 
that  does  not  scratch  the  marble,  but  closes  its 
pores.  The  treatment  gives  that  polish  to  the 
marble  which  imparls  to  it  the  look  that  comes 
from  age.  This  done,  the  whole  is  colored  to 
suit  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  existed.  The  coloring  process  was  not  fully 
revealed  to  me,  as  it  is  a  trade  secret. 

THE    '*  aging"    process. 

' '  I  know  that  the  substance  consists  of  tobac- 
co, coffee,  and  two  or  three  other  ingredients, 
which  are  all  boiled  together.  With  a  brush 
tliis  liquid  is  painted  over  the  whole  surface. 
After  it  has  been  on  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
the  statue  is  washed,  and  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  some  thousands  of  years  old.  If  a 
greater  age  be  desired  the  coloring  substance  is 
left  on  longer.  1  believe  every  minute  is  calcu- 
lated to  represent  a  century  of  life.  This  color 
does  not  wear  away  with  time,  but  sinks  into  the 
stone — indeed,  time  only  renders  it  more  mellow. 
Statues  thus  *  doctored  '  are  shipped  to  every  part 
of  the  globe." 

WILL  THE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  CONTINUE  TO 

FALL? 

IN  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant  discusses  the  question,  <•  *  Can  New 
Openings  Be  Found  for  Capital?"  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  rate  of  interest  has  been 
falling,  and  it  has  finally  come  about  that  in  the 
newer  countries,  Australia  and  America,  the  in- 
terest return  seems  to  have  permanently  fallen 
from  6  to  4  per  cent. ,  while  within  the  past  year 
there  has  been  something  of  a  reaction  in  Ger- 
many and  other  continental  countries,  betokened 
by  the  appearance  of  higher  discount  rates. 

THE    MEANING    OF    FALLING    INTEREST. 

<  *  The  mere  reduction  of  the  returns  upon  saved 
capital  offers  in  itself  a  serious  social  problem, 
independent  of  the  danger  of  unsound  invest- 
ments and  the  loss  of  savings.  If  the  savings  of 
a  lifetime  have  heretofore  been  just  sufficient, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent. ,  to  afford  a  comforta- 
ble maintenance  for  old  age,  they  will  prove  piti- 
fully insufficient  with  interest  reduced  to  3  per 
cent. ,  and  inadequate  to  avert  destitution  if  in- 
terest should  fall  to  1  or  1^  per  cent.,  as  has 
seemed  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  necessary  saving  in  capital  would  be  four 
times  greater,  in  order  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
maintenance,  with  interest  at  1-J-  per  cent,  than 


with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  While  the  increased 
earning  power  of  civilized  men  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery would  bridge  a  part  of  this  chasm,  it 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  If  it  should  be- 
come practically  impossible  for  persons  of  small 
and  moderate  earnings  to  save  enough  during 
their  years  of  active  life  to  provide  for  their 
years  of  decline,  the  civilized  world  would  con- 
front the  problem  whether  saving  for  investment, 
among  the  laboring  masses  at  least,  should  not 
be  abandoned,  and  the  support  of  old  age  de- 
rived entirely  from  current  taxation.  Such  a 
moderate  step  as  this  in  state  socialism — already 
well  under  way  in  Germany  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  Great  Britam — might  avert  for  many 
generations  the  congestion  and  consolidation  of 
capital  without  shaking  the  pillars  of  the  existing 
social  system." 

SOME    NEW    OPENINGS    FOR    CAPITAL. 

'^The  accumulation  of  saved  capital  is  now  so 
much  more  rapid  than  it  was  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  the  world  is  so  much  more 
completely  equipped  with  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction, that  something  more  than  a  new  inven- 
tion or  an  important  war  will  be  required  per- 
manently to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  There  are 
indications,  however,  of  several  possible  open- 
ings which  may  absorb  surplus  savings  and  afford 
a  moderate  return  for  several  decades  to  come. 
One  of  these  is  the  universal  application  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power  ;  a  second  is  the  exten- 
sion of  railroads  over  the  undeveloped  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  ;  and  a  third  is  the  equipment 
of  these  countries  with  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion. These  openings  for  capital  promise  to  ab- 
sorb many  millions  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years." 

These  three  outlets  for  the  great  mass  of  saved 
capital  seeking  investment  Mr.  Conant  discusses 
in  detail,  with  the  result  of  estimating  their  ab- 
sorbing capacity  at  an  immense  figure,  equal  to 
a  probable  effective  relief  for  the  present  con- 
gestion of  capital,  and  supposing  that  these 
three  fields  are  capitalized  during  the  next 
twenty- five  or  fifty  years,  he  thinks  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  human  race  will  be  at 
a  jumping- off  place.  He  suggests,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  food -supplying  area  of  the  world 
becomes  limited  in  proportion  to  population, 
great  demands  for  capital  may  arise  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  by  chemical  processes.  *  <  Already 
distinguished  chemists  are  dreaming  of  an  era 
when  chemistry  shall  banish  agriculture  from  the 
field  and  farm,  and  when  the  interior  heat  of  tho 
earth  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  shall  be  utilised 
to  obtain  the  power  now  derived  from  the  rapidlj. 
shrinking  coal  supply. " 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  November  Century  is  au  exceptionally  fine 
number.  In  it  begin  two  of  the  features  prom- 
ised for  the  coming  season,  Mr.  John  Morley's  life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's 
"  Biography  of  a  Grizzly."  From  Mr.  Morley  we  may 
expect,  of  course,  calm,  judicious  spirit  in  his  treatment 
of  that  bold  figure  that  put  a  king  to  death  and  flung 
X>ar] laments  out  of  doors  at  will.  In  his  prologue  Mr. 
Morley  gives  a  hint  of  his  attitude  toward  Oliver  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

**  It  is  hard  to  deny  that  wherever  force  was  useless 
Cromwell  failed,  or  that  his  example  would  often  lead 
in  what  modern  opinion  firmly  judges  to  be  false  direc- 
tions, or  that  it  is  in  Milton  and  Bunyan  rather  than 
in  Cromwell  that  we  seek  what  was  deepest,  loftiest, 
and  most  abiding  in  Puritanism  :  we  look  to  its  apostles 
rather  than  its  soldier.  Yet  Oliver^s  largeness  of  aim  ; 
his  freedom  of  spirit  and  that  energy  that  comes  of  a 
free  spirit ;  the  presence  of  a  burning  light  in  his  mind, 
though  the  light  to  our  later  times  may  have  grown 
dim ;  his  good  faith,  his  valor,  his  constancy,  have 
stamped  his  name,  in  spite  of  some  exasperated  acts 
that  it  is  pure  sophistry  to  justify,  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  men  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the  civilized  world 
where  the  English  tongue  prevails." 

The  life  of  Cromwell  is  illustrated  profusely  and  with 
an  unusual  color  scheme,  which  gives  a  rare  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  the  drawings  and  reproductions 
of  old  prints  with  which  the  text  is  embellished. 
Mr.  Thompson's  nature-study,  "The  Biography  of  a 
Grizzly,"  is  also  illustrated  in  color,  from  the  rarely 
veracious  drawings  of  the  author.  The  opening 
chaifter,  describing  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  griz- 
zly family,  is  capitally  done,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  vogue 
will  doubtless  be  increased  by  this  pleasant  and  unu- 
sual series  in  the  Century. 

Mark  Twain  contributes  a  chapter  quite  worthy  of 
his  fame,  describing  his  d^but  as  a  literary  person.  He 
dates  his  character  ''as  a  literary  person"  from  1866, 
when  he  had  in  cold  blood  determined  to  become  a 
literary  person  and  to  do  so  by  appearing  in  a  maga- 
zine. 

•*  I  prepared  my  contribution,  and  then  looked  around 
for  the  best  magazine  to  go  up  to  glory  in.  I  selected 
the  most  important  one  in  New  York.  The  contribu- 
tion was  accepted.  I  signed  it  'Mark  Twain,'  for 
that  name  had  some  currency  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
it  was  my  idea  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world,  now,  at 
this  one  jump.  The  article  appeared  in  the  December 
number,  and  I  sat  up  a  month  waiting  for  the  January 
number ;  for  that  one  would  contain  the  year's  list  of 
contributors,  my  name  would  be  in  it,  and  I  should  be 
famous  and  could  give  the  banquet  I  was  meditating. 

**  I  did  not  give  the  banquet.  I  had  not  written  the 
*Marr  Twain'  distinctly;  it  was  a  fresh  name  to 
Eastern  printers,  and  they  put  it  'Mike  Swain'  or 
*MacSwain,'  I  do  not  remember  which.  At  any  rate, 
I  was  not  celebrated,  and  I  did  not  give  the  banquet. 
I  was  a  Literary  Person,  but  that  was  all— a  buried 
one ;  buried  alive." 

Gk)v.  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes  on  "Military  Pre- 


paredness and  Unpreparedness,"  and  contrasts  the  con- 
dition  of  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  with  the  condition  of  the  navy.  As  to  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  so  rife  of  the  army  management 
last  summer  he  says  : 

"  The  mistakes,  the  blunders,  and  the  shortcomings 
in  the  army  management  during  the  summer  of  1898 
should  be  credited  mainly  not  to  any  one  in  office  in 
1898,  but  to  the  public  servants  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore to  the  people  themselves,  who  permitted  the  army 
to  rust  since  the  Civil  War  with  a  wholly  faulty  ad- 
ministration, and  with  no  chance  whatever  to  perfect 
itself  by  practice,  as  the  navy  was  perfected." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
article  in  the  November  Harper's  on  the  future 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  and  the  far  East,  by 
Mr.  John  Barrett.  Another  article  of  current  public 
and  political  interest  is  that  on  "Cuba  in  Suspension," 
by  Charles  M,  Pepper,  who  is  about  to  publish  a 
book  entitled  "To-Morrow  in  Cuba."  Mr.  Pepper 
thinks  that  the  Americans  who  are  attempting  to 
boom  Cuba  have  not  yet  seen  a  salient  truth— that 
Cuba  being  a  farming  country,  the  bulk  of  its  wealth 
must  come  from  the  development  of  agriculture.  The 
sugar  and  tobacco  industries,  which  are  getting  back 
to  a  healthy  state,  must  resume  something  of  their 
former  vigor  before  railroad-building,  municipal  im- 
provements, and  public  parks  can  be  gone  into  largely. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  Foraker  resolution  forbidding 
new  enterprises.  Mr.  Pepper  sounds  a  healthy  note  all 
through  his  discussion  of  the  question  in  reiterating 
the  truth  that  promoters  and  capitalists  should  be 
quiet  until  the  enormous  labor  of  regenerating  Cuba 
has  been  undergone.  He  is  clear-headed,  too,  in  pre- 
senting the  political  problems,  in  his  warning  that 
American  partisan  i)olitics  should  be  avoided  while 
the  regeneration  of  the  island  is  under  way.  So  far,  he 
says,  no  taint  of  this  danger  has  appeared. 

The  magazine  opens  with  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Boston  at  the  Century's  End,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter. 
He  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  activities,  the  tendencies, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Baxter  concedes  that  the  great  market  of 
literature  and  art  in  America  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York,  and  that  the  activity  in  these  things  has 
been  mainly  concentrated  there.  Still,  he  thinks  that 
taking  all  the  phases  of  mental  activity,  together  with 
the  great  institutions  and  instruments  of  learning, 
Boston  yet  holds  rank  as  the  intellectual,  though  not 
the  literary,  capital  of  the  country.  He  compares  the 
city's  rank  in  America  with  that  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  in  Great  Britain,  or  Dresden,  Munich,  and 
Hamburg  in  Germany — "a  place  where  life  is  rich 
and  where  it  is  a  delight  to  live,  but  which  no  longer 
stands  first." 

In  Leila  Herbert's  plea.sant  account  of  "The  First 
American"  she  describes  Washington's  homes  and 
households.  The  genial  and  anecdotal  method  of  this 
series  succeeds  in  making  it  rather  the  best  picture  of 
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the  Father  of  his  Country  for  the  lay  reader  that  we 
have  seen.  The  biographer  gives  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
eaption  to  the  rule  that  Washington,  admittedly  a  man 
of  strong  warring  emotions^  was  also  strong  enough  to 
hold  his  passions  under  control.  When  General  St. 
Clair,  sent  out  against  the  Indians  in  the  West,  had 
allowed  the  American  army  to  fall  victim  to  the  identi- 
cal stratagem — an  ambush — against  which  Washington 
had  earnestly,  insistently,  and  repeatedly  forewarned 
him,  his  rage  was  ungovernable.  "  Poor  Mr.  Lear,  only 
witness  to  the  violent  outbreak,  was  terrified  into  si- 
lence as  Washington,  alternately  pacing  the  floor  and 
seating  himself  on  the  sofa,  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  frightful  accusation  of  St.  Clair. 

'*  After  a  time  Washington  recollected  and  collected 
himself,  ashamed. 

*'  *  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room,'  he  said. 

"  It  is  hard  to  keep  a  great  man's  secrets." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  Scrlhner'8  opens  with  a  dramatic 
account  of  *'  The  Great  November  Storm  of  1898,'* 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter.  Mr.  Baxter  estimates  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  lost  by  the  storm.  The  loss  of 
life  can  never  be  exactly  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
over  500  persons  perished — more  than  were  killed  in 
battle  on  our  side  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain. 

In  a  readable  account  of  "Pictorial  Photography" 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  tells  us  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  greatest  work  in  artistic  photog- 
raphy is  being  done  by  amateurs. 

In  Mrs.  John  Drew's  autobiographical  sketch  she  pro- 
nounces the  late  John  Drew  one  of  the  best  actors  she 
ever  saw,  and  gives  her  opinion 'that  if  he  had  lived  to 
be  forty-five  he  would  have  been  a  great  actor ;  that  too 
early  a  success  was  his  ruin,  as  it  left  him  nothing  to 
do.  Every  one  assured  him  that  he  was  as  near  per- 
fection as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be — that  is,  every 
one  except  herself.  *'So  he  finished  his  brief  and  bril- 
liant career  at  thirty-four  years  of  age,  alx)ut  the  age 
when  men  generally  study  most  steadily  and  aspire 
most  ambitiously.'* 

The  delightful  series  of  Stevenson's  letters,  under 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  editorship,  deal  this  month  with 
the  novelist's  life  in  Samoa  from  November,  1890,  to  De- 
cember, 1894,  when  he  was  throwing  all  his  wonderful 
energy  into  the  threefold  life  of  planter,  settler,  and 
leading  white  resident,  as  unofficial  politician  and 
political  critic,  and  as  man  of  letters. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  writes  on  "  The 
Formation  and  Control  of  Trusts."  He  thinks  that  so 
far  as  the  present  tendency  toward  industrial  consoli- 
dation is  a  financial  movement  for  the  sake  of  selling 
securities  it  is  likely  to  be  short  lived  ;  so  far  as  it  is  an 
industrial  movement  to  secure  economy  of  operation 
and  commercial  policy  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  President  Hadley  thinks 
that  the  question  of  State  ownership  of  industrial  en- 
terprises, instead  of  becoming  a  great  national  issue,  as 
so  many  now  expect,  will  tend  rather  to  become  rela- 
tively unimportant,  and  may  not  improbably  be  re- 
moved altogether  from  the  field  of  party  politics.  He 
thinks  three  lines  of  effort  are  advisable  in  the  proper 
control  of  trusts  :  First,  to  increase  the  responsibility 
of  the  directors  ;  second,  to  change  the  legal  character 
of  the  labor  contract ;  third,  to  increase  the  scrutiny  of 
high  import  duties. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  November  McClure^a  we  have  selected 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's  article,  '*Two  Thousand 
Miles  in  the  Antarctic  Ice,"  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hume 
Ford's  description  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to 
review  as  *'  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Grant's  first  administration,  gives 
the  history  of  "Black  Friday,"  that  notable  September 
24,  1869,  when  Wall  Street  was  convulsed  and  so  many 
men  were  ruined  by  the  sudden  fiuctuation  in  the  price 
of  gold,  due  to  the  fact  that  Jay  Gould  and  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  had  cornered  practically  all  of  the  metal  In 
the  market.  Ex-Secretary  Boutwell  gives  the  details 
in  regard  to  General  Grant's  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  completely  exonerates  the  President  from  the 
slightest  tinge  of  self-interest,  and  he  shows,  too, 
that  General  Grant  had  really  little  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that  but  one  or 
two  communications  passed  between  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  on  this  subject  during  the  critical  period. 
When,  on  September  24,  Secretary  Boutwell  received 
from  his  special  correspondent  in  New  York  City  a  let- 
ter saying  that  the  city  was  convulsed  and  that  gold 
was  jumping  from  143  to  161,  the  Secretary  decided  to 
sell  gold  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  market,  and 
after  consulting  with  the  President  ordered  14,000,000  of 
gold  to  be  sold  the  next  day.  Whithin  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  dispatch  announcing  this  policy  was  received 
in  New  York  the  price  of  gold  fell  from  160  to  183.  Ex- 
Secretary  Boutwell  takes  a  conservative  view  of  the 
part  Fisk  and  Grould  played  in  the  transaction,  and  is 
inclined  to  believe  Mr.  Gould's  statement  before  the  in- 
vestigating committee  that  he  had  not  intended  to  carry 
the  price  so  high  by  his  operations.  He  thinks  that 
notable  financier  had  two  main  purposes,  first,  to  profit 
from  the  advance  in  gold,  and,  second,  the  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  his  railroads  through  an  increase 
of  its  business  in  the  transportation  of  products  from. 
the  West.  If  the  price  had  not  gone  beyond  40  or  45  per 
cent.  Fisk  and  Gould  would  have  realized  large  profits, 
and  the  price  of  gold  would  doubtless  have  stimulated 
the  sale  of  Western  products,  increased  the  business  of 
transportation  over  the  railroads,  and  aided  us  in  the 
payment  of  liabilities  abroad. 

Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam  gives  a  sketch  of  Sir  Henxy 
Irving's  career,  and  presents  the  opinion  of  the  veteran 
actor  of  the  stage  as  a  profession — the  whole  based  on 
conversations  with  Sir  Henry.  He  calls  Irving  "the 
best-loved  and  kindest-hearted  man  that  has  ever  obco* 
pied  the  foremost  place  in  a  jealous  profession."  Mr, 
Dam  says  that  Sir  Henry's  modest  way  of  living  has 
not  changed  since  his  great  success  ;  the  surplus  capital 
invariably  goes,  one  way  or  another,  into  the  servioe  ot 
his  art. 

This  number  of  McClure'^a  contains,  in  the  midst  of 
other  imaginative  work,  Mr.  Kipling's  last  poem,  en- 
titled "The  King.'*  The  potentate  so  unmercifaUj 
raked  over  the  coals  in  these  verses  is  obviously  Oom 
Paul  KrUger,  and  Mr.  Kipling's  opinion  of  his  countiT^ 
foe  is  pretty  well  summed  up  in  a  single  verse  oat  of 
the  eleven  stanzas  of  '^The  King,"  no  one  of  whidh 
leaves  the  poet's  patriotism  in  doubt : 

^*  Cruel  in  the  shadow,  crafty  in  the  sun. 
Far  beyond  his  borders  shall  his  teaching  nuu 
Sloven,  sullen,  savage,  secret,  uncontrolled- 
Laying  on  a  new  land  evil  of  the  old.** 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  November  Co97nox>olitan  opens  with  an  article 
by  Vance  Thompson  on  the  coming  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  that  the  commissioner- 
general  of  the  coming  exposition  estimates  the  number 
of  visitors  to  Paris  next  year  at  60,000,000.  Thirty  two 
millions  came  to  Paris  in  1889,  but  undoubtedly  the  fig- 
ures of  the  pilgrimage  this  year  will  surpass  those  of  the 
preceding  exposition.  The  United  States  has  been  given 
about  as  much  space  as  she  asked  for,  and  she  asked  for 
a  good  deal.  Germany  will  have  very  little — less  than 
an  acre.  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  among  other  colassal 
and  weird  freaks  which  will  enhance  the  attractions  of 
this  end-of-the-century  fair  a  great  wheel,  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  Ferris  article,  a  huge  umbrella,  a 
subterranean  restaurant  lighted  with  Bengal  fire,  a 
map  of  France  in  jasper  mosaic,  and  a  moving  pano- 
rama of  the  world. 

Olive  Schreiner  begins  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
title  "  The  Woman  Question."  Her  position  is  stated 
in  her  final  paragraph  : 

"  We  do  not  ask  that  the  wheels  of  time  should  re- 
verse themselves  or  the  stream  of  life  flow  backward. 
We  do  not  ask  that  our  ancient  spinning-wheels  be 
again  resuscitated  and  placed  in  our  hands ;  we  do  not 
demand  that  our  old  grindstones  and  hoes  be  returned 
to  us,  nor  that  man  should  again  betake  himself  to  his 
ancient  province  of  war  and  the  chase,  leaving  to  us  all 
domestic  and  civil  labor ;  nor  do  we  even  ask  that 
society  shall  again  so  reconstruct  itself  that  every 
woman  may  be  again  a  child-bearer  (desirable  as  it 
might  be  and  deep  as  lies  the  hunger  for  motherhood  in 
every  virile  woman's  heart) ;  still  less  do  we  ask  that 
she  be  continually  employed  in  her  craft,  earning  there- 
by social  approbation  ;  neither  do  we  demand  that  the 
children  whom  we  bear  shall  again  be  put  exclusively 
into  our  hands  to  train.  This  we  know  cannot  be. 
The  past  material  conditions  of  life  have  gone  forever  ; 
no  will  of  man  can  recall  them.  But  this  is  our  de- 
mand :  We  demand  that  in  that  strange  new  world 
that  is  arising  alike  upon  the  man  and  the  woman, 
where  nothing  is  as  it  was  and  all  things  are  assuming 
new  shapes  and  relations — we  demand  that  in  this  new 
world  we  also  shall  have  our  share  of  honored  and 
socially  useful  human  toil,  our  full  half  of  the  labor  of 
the  children  of  woman.  We  demand  nothing  more 
than  this,  and  we  shall  take  nothing  less.  This  is  our 
'  WOMAN'S  RIGHT'  I " 

The  Cosmopolitan  continues  its  series  on  modern  edu- 
cation in  an  essay  by  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of 
Tale.  President  Hadley  finds  many  men  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  numbered  among  the  opponents  of  tror 
ditional  ideas  who  now  regard  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  as  an  element  in  liberal  education  of  the 
present  day.  He  sees,  also,  a  growing  readiness  in  al- 
most all  quarters  to  treat  the  moral,  social,  and  athletic 
influences  for  which  our  college  life  has  been  distin- 
guished as  an  integral  and  important  part  of  this  edu- 
cation.   

LIPPIXCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  LippincotVs  contains  an  article  by 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton  University,  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon  we  are  looking  forward  to  in 
November  of  a  brilliant  display  of  the  so-called  **  leo- 
nids.'*  These  extraordinary  meteoric  showers  will  occur 
in  the  early  morning  of  November  IS  or  16,  with  a  pos- 


sible second  shower  on  the  38d  or  24th.  The  meteon 
will  be  from  the  swarm  which  follows  in  the  track  of 
Biela's  lost  comet.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what 
point  will  give  the  best  view  or  any  view  at  all  of  the 
meteor  shower,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the 
coast-line  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  no  extraordinary  thing, 
of  course,  to  see  shooting-stars.  The  late  Professor 
Newton  calculated  that  about  20,000,000,  larg^  enough 
to  be  seen  from  the  earth's  surface  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, enter  our  atmosphere  every  day.  These  are, 
however,  very  small,  weighing  probably  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  apiece,  often  being  mere  puffs  of 
dust.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  that  will  come  in  No- 
vember are  of  much  denser  matter,  and  will  probably 
bombard  the  earth  with  fragments  of  stone  and  iron. 
But  Professor  Young  says  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  expect  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  earth  and 
the  condition  of  human  life ;  no  earthquakes  such  as 
the  Austrian  Falb  predicts  nor  unusual  tides  or  pesti- 
lences. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Chase,  mayor  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
writes  on  "Old  Age  Pensions  from  a  Socialist's  Stand- 
I>oint."  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  helplessness  and 
great  needs  of  old  age,  which  he  thinks  justifies  the 
most  radical  measures,  and  he  proposes  to  solve  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  aged  by  proposing  a  tax  on 
industrial  monopolies.  His  plan  is  as  follows  :  "  EsLch 
State  to  create  an  old-age-pension  commission,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  ascertain  the  number  of  laborers 
above  the  age  of,  say,  fifty-five,  and  disburse  among  them 
the  amount  due  them  each  month  or  each  quarter  as  a 
pension  in  part  payment  for  services  rendered,  the  State 
to  raise  the  funds  by  an  annual  tax  on  all  corporations 
and  industrial  combinations.'* 

The  Rev.  Francis  S.  Borton  contributes  "An  Un- 
written Chapter  in  Our  Relations  with  Spain,"  being 
the  translation  of  a  secret  dispatch  dated  April  4, 1819, 
found  some  years  since  among  the  i>apers  of  Don  Cor- 
tina, a  noble  Spaniard.  The  dispatch  is  from  a  Spanish 
agent  in  New  Orleans  to  King  Ferdinand  Vn.,  and 
serves  to  explain  why  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1819  for 
the  Florida  purchase  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  was  kept  suspended  for  six  months 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  Spanish  monarclL  The 
dispatch  paints  with  great  eloquence  the  value  of 
Florida  to  Spain  and  its  magnificent  resources,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  make  the  monarch  hesitate. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  November  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Howard  tells  "  How  the  Next  Census  will  be 
Taken."  Next  June  is  the  date  set  for  the  taking  of 
the  twelfth  census.  Every  one  must  answer  the  ques- 
tions or  be  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  become 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $100.  Any  official  who  knowingly 
makes  a  false  statement  for  the  census,  and  if  he  is  con- 
victed of  the  misdemeanor,  may  be  fined  15,000  and  im- 
prisoned for  two  years.  Fifty  thousand  enumerators 
will  work  during  the  month  of  June,  so  that  in  the 
thirty  days  between  June  1  and  July  1  about  2,600,000 
people  must  be  recorded  each  day.  The  counting  will 
be  done  at  Washington,  an  electrical  machine  being 
used  to  do  the  tabulating,  and  the  population  of  the 
country  will  probably  be  announced  before  December 
1, 1900,  though  the  full  work  of  the  census  will  prob- 
ably require  five  or  six  years  before  its  completion.  Mr. 
Howard  calculates  that  the  work  will  cost  about  10 
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cents  a  head  for  every  man,  womaiif  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  or  a  total  of  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,- 
000,000. 

A  considerable  group  of  anecdotes  are  printed,  show- 
ing the  '*  Anecdotal  Side  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,"  most 
of  them  describing  incidents  of  his  life  at  Lexington, 
Va.  His  courtesy,  generosity,  and  high  sense  of  honor 
are  pleasantly  shown  in  several  of  them.  Some  shrewd 
observers  of  human  nature  are  convinced  that  a  man  or 
a  community  in  constant  need  of  money  will  certainly 
lapse  in  high  standards  of  honor  and  business.  That 
General  I>ee  was  a  notable  exception  to  this  is  shown 
by  the  following  incident  : 

**Soon  after  General  Lee  went  to  Lexington  he  was 
offered  the  presidencj-  of  an  insurance  comimny  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000.  He  was  at  that  time  receiving  only 
$3,000  as  a  college  president.  'We  do  not  want  you  to 
discharge  any  duties,  general,'  said  the  agent ;  *  we  sim- 
ply wish  the  use  of  your  name ;  that  will  abundantly 
compensate  us.*  'Excuse  me,  sir,*  was  the  prompt  and 
decided  rejoinder ;  'I  cannot  consent  to  receive  pay  for 
services  I  do  not  render.'  Nearly  every  mail  brought 
him  similar  propositions,  and  just  a  short  while  before 
his  death  a  large  and  wealthy  corporation  in  New  York 
City  offered  him  $50,000  per  annum  to  become  its  presi- 
dent. But  he  refused  all  such  offers  and  quietly  pur- 
sued his  chosen  path  of  duty." 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  New  England  Magazine  begins  with  a  con- 
tribution from  A.  F.  Weber,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  sketches  of  "  American  Economists  of  To-day,"  form- 
ing a  very  intelligent  account  of  the  score  or  two  of 
American  writers  on  political  economy  who,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Germans,  have  done  such 
good  work  in  the  last  decatie  in  the  difficult  problem  of 
reducing  political  economy  to  something  like  a  science. 
Of  these  Mr.  Weber  is  inclined  to  place  the  late  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker  flrst.  Mr.  Robert  G.  Fitch  describes 
the  great  Boston  fire  of  November  9, 1873,  with  the  help 
of  a  large  number  of  good  photographs.  Henrietta  H. 
Williams  writes  on  "  The  Founder  of  Christian  Science" 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Winslow  on  John  Ruskin. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  November  Bookman  editorially  announces  the 
retirement  from  its  staff  of  Mr.  James  Mac  Ar- 
thur, who  had  been  a  leading  and  enterprising  factor 
in  the  building  up  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  MacArthur  is 
going  to  join  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  his  successor  is 
Mr.  A.  B.  Maurice. 

The  editor  of  the  Bookman,  inspired  by  the  physical 
proportions  of  Mr,  R.  H.  Davis'  and  Mr.  Gibson's 
heroes,  longs  for  a  football  eleven  made  up  of  the 
strong  men  of  classic  fiction,  and  suggests  the  follow- 
ing Une-up  of  brawny  heroes  : 

"I^ft  end,  Michael  Volodyovsky ;  left  tackle,  Le 
Noir  Faineant ;  left  guard.  Pan  Longin  ;  center,  Jan 
Ridd  ;  right  guard,  Ursus  ;  right  tackle,  Taffy  Wynne  : 
right  end,  Aramis;  quarter-back,  D'Artagnan ;  tett 
half-back,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  ;  right  half-back,  Porthos 
du  Vallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefond  ;  full-back,  Athos 
Comte  de  la  Fere. 

"Looking  over  the  Valhalla  eleven,  we  are  quite  con- 

^.ent.    On  defensive  work  a  glance  at  the  line  from 

kle  to  tackle  makes  us  completely  cocky  and  confi- 


dent. With  great  respect  for  the  ground-gaining  qual- 
ities of  the  Pnnceton  revolving  tandem,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania guards  back,  the  flying  wedge  which  Harvard 
introduced  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  we  doubt  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  plays  when  directed  against  a  center 
trio  composed  of  the  strong  men  of  '  Loma  Doone,'  of 
the  'Fire  and  Sword,'  and  of  'Quo  Vadis.'  In  selecting 
Le  Noir  Faineant  as  left  tackle  we  have  in  mind  not  the 
stilted  creature  of  history,  but  the  rollicking  knight 
who  supped  gayly  in  Sherwood  Forest  and  exchanged 
buffets  with  Friar  Tuck  on  the  green  before  the  castle 
of  Front  de  Boeuf.' 

The  Bookman  says  that  Ouida  is  read  no  more  to 
speak  of,  and  calls  her  one  of  the  most  pathetic  con- 
temporary literary  figures.  Ouida,  who  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  novel,  "  La  Strega,"  is  sixty  years  of  age. 
She  published  her  first  novel,  '*  Granville  de  Vigne,"  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  before  she  was  thirty 
she  had  published  the  four  novels  which  have  been  the 
most  lasting  of  her  works. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  November  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  "  The  Case  of  the  Negro,"  by  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington.  Mr.  Washington  considers 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  solve  the  "  problem  "  by 
plans  for  the  removal  of  the  negro  from  this  country 
and  for  transplanting  him  into  the  North.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's theory  of  the  true  means  of  overcoming  the 
dangers  of  the  race  question  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

*  *  Let  us  help  the  negro  by  every  means  possible  to 
acquire  such  an  education  in  farming,  dairying,  stock- 
raising,  horticulture,  etc.,  as  will  place  him  near  the 
top  in  these  industries,  and  the  race  problem  will  in  a 
large  part  be  settled,  or  at  least  stripped  of  many  of  its 
most  perplexing  elements.  This  policy  would  also  tend 
to  keep  the  negro  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns, 
where  he  succeeds  best,  and  stop  the  influx  into  the 
large  cities,  where  he  does  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
race,  like  the  individual,  which  produces  something  of 
superior  worth  that  has  a  common  human  Interest 
wins  a  i)ermanent  place  and  is  bound  to  be  recognized.** 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  writes  on  the  Philippine  question 
under  the  title  "  A  Lesson  from  the  Malay  States." 
The  chief  lesson  he  has  to  draw  from  the  British  ad- 
ministration among  the  Malays  is  the  part  played  in 
the  government  of  these  countries  by  the  natives  them- 
selves. He  gives  the  British  credit  for  having  cultivated 
a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  more  intelligent 
Malays,  and  teaching  them  to  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  in  the  work  itself.  This,  Mr.  Clifford  thinks,  is 
the  only  way  to  be  successful  in  the  Philippines.  He 
thinks  the  United  States  must  begin  by  convincing  the 
natives  that  her  motives  are  entirely  altruistic,  and 
that  to  do  this  she  must  for  a  time  allow  more  power  to 
be  vested  in  the  native  oflficials  than  may  theoretically 
be  advisable.  Mr.  Clifford  sums  up  the  conditions  of 
our  success  in  the  Philippines  in  three  things:  '*A 
speedy  abandonment  of  the  present  policy  of  armed 
gression ;  the  selection  of  a  band  of  men  who 
the  instinct  for  the  rule  of  a  brown  people ;  and  a  reli- 
ance upon  the  moral  influence  of  the  higher  over  tlie 
lower  breed,  instead  of  mere  brute  force." 

Prof.  Kuno  Francke  interprets  *'  Goethe's  Message  to 
America.*'  He  sums  up  three  important  sequences  ol 
Goethe's   philosophy  especially  Important  for 
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leans :  First,  the  necessity  of  self-imitation,  that  the 
individual  may  accomplish  something  for  the  ivhole. 
Goethe  said  :  "Every  one  needs  to  serve  from  the  lowest 
rank  upward.  To  limit  one's  self  to  one  craft  is  best." 
Second,  the  necessity  of  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the 
large  whole  of  which  the  individual  is  only  an  ins^nifi- 
cant  part.  And  finally,  the  assurance  that  this  reverent 
attitude  toward  the  larger  whole,  of  which  each  of  us 
forms  a  part,  is  the  best  foundation  for  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. Professor  Francke  thinks  that  what  he  calls  the 
joylessness  of  American  life  is  caused,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  absence  of  this  feeling  of  reverence.  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Riis  makes  a  very  pleasant  presentation  of  the  good 
results  of  reform  work  in  the  New  York  slums  under 
the  title  "  Justice  for  the  Boy."  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant 
writes  on  the  possibility  of  finding  new  oi>enings  for 
capital  in  an  essay  which  we  have  quoted  among  the 
**  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  October  number  of  the  North  American 
we  have  selected  Dr.  Engelenburg's  "A  Trans- 
vaal View  of  the  South  African  Question"  and  Pro- 
fessor Bourne's  paper  on  "A  Trained  Colonial  Civil 
Service  "  for  review  and  quotation  elsewhere. 

The  opening  article  is  by  Captain  Mahan  on  "The 
Peace  Conference  and  the  Moral  Aspect  of  War."  In 
his  concluding  paragraph  Captain  Mahan  says  :  "It  is 
quite  possible,  especially  to  one  who  has  recently  vis- 
ited Holland,  to  conceive  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Boers  are  alike  satisfied  of  the  substantial  justice  of 
their  respective  claims.  It  is  permissible  most  ear- 
nestly to  hope  that  in  disputes  between  independent 
states  arbitration  may  find  a  way  to  reconcile  peace 
with  fidelity  to  conscience  in  the  case  of  both  ;  but  if, 
when  friendly  suggestion  has  done  its  best,  the  convic- 
tion of  conscience  remains  unshaken,  war  is  better  than 
disobedience — better  than  acquiescence  in  recognized 
wrong.  The  great  danger  of  indiscriminating  advo- 
cacy of  arbitration,  which  threatens  even  the  cause  it 
seeks  to  maintain,  is  that  it  may  lead  men  to  tamper 
with  equity,  to  compromise  with  unrighteousness, 
soothing  their  conscience  with  the  belief  that  war  is  so 
entirely  wrong  that  beside  it  no  other  tolerated  evil  is 
wrong.  Witness  Armenia  and  witness  Crete.  War  has 
been  avoided ;  but  ^what  of  the  national  consciences 
that  beheld  such  iniquity  and  withheld  the  hand?" 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  contributes  a  rather  hysterical 
discussion  of  the  results  of  The  Hague  conference  under 
the  caption  "In  the  Clutch  of  the  Harpy  Powers."  In 
the  absence  of  any  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference,  Mr.  Johnston  was  evidently  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  seems  to  have  assumed  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain statements  about  the  conference  which  have  been 
repudiated  by  Commissioner  Holls  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  writes  on  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question.  His  paper  is,  in  the  main,  a  his- 
torical view  of  the  dispute,  bringing  out  the  essential 
points  in  the  American  case.  He  covers  the  ground 
traversed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Lewis  in  the  Review^  of 
Reviews  for  August.  The  full  significance  of  the 
treaty  of  1825  is  well  set  forth  by  Professor  Moore.  In- 
deed, his  paper  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  controversy  from .  the  American  point  of 
view. 

In  a  discussion  of  "  Some  Social  Tendencies  in  Amer- 


ica" Bishop  Potter  emphasizes  the  preSmineut  impor- 
tjince  of  home  life.  He  says :  "  The  proportion  of  mar- 
ried people  who  in  cities  and  towns  live  in  hotels  is 
coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  grave  phe- 
nomena of  our  modern  civilization.  The  proportion  of 
such  persons  who  have  no  children  or  whose  children 
are  in  schools  or  seminaries  would  also  be  an  interesting 
statistic  ;  and  the  plea  in  such  cases  that  the  city  is  no 
place  for  children — as  if  any  mere  hygienic  conditions 
could  supply  the  place  of  home  love  and  training — would 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  pathetic  revelation 
of  all." 

In  a  statistical  article  on  "  Five  Years  of  American 
Progress"  Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulhall  shows  that  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  now  advancing  at  a  slower 
pace  than  ever  before;  that  while  import  trade  has 
fallen  off  30  per  cent,  in  five  years,  exports  have  risen 
by  $400,000,000 ;  that  the  consumption  of  raw  material 
in  manufactures  shows  an  increase  of  about  50  per 
cent,  in  five  years ;  that  the  area  of  land  under  tillage 
has  increased  10,000,000  acres  since  1893,  while  the  num- 
ber of  live-stock  has  fallen  off  25,000,000 ;  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  copper, 
and  petroleum,  and  a  decline  in  the  output  of  silver ; 
ohat  the  public  debt  has  risen  $250,000,000  since  1893, 
while  the  deficit  of  1898,  due  chiefiy  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  reached  $103,000,000;  that  the  money  in  actual 
circulation  has  risen  $241,000,000;  that  the  banking 
business,  to  judge  by  the  national  banks,  has  increased 
80  per  cent,  in  five  years,  or  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  ;  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  mile- 
age, the  gross  receipts  of  railroads  fell  $83,000,000  and 
the  net  profits  $21,000,000;  that  the  tonnage  of  port 
entries  has  risen  30  per  cent.,  although  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  United  States  has  steadily  declined ; 
that  the  average  daily  school  attendance  is  increasing 
much  faster  than  the  population  ;  that  land  grants  to 
settlers  and  farmers  average  10,000,000  acres  yearly — 
the  area  under  farms  is  at  present  approximately  707,- 
000,000  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  imder  crops  and  two- 
thirds  under  pasture. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  makes  some  gloomy  prognosti- 
cations on  "  The  Decline  of  British  Commerce."  He 
says :  "  If  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  Great 
Britain  loses  her  trsde  as  rapidly  as  she  has  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  from  1870  to  1895,  she  will  have 
yielded  her  primacy  as  the  greatest  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial powers.  If  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  ending 
in  1924  the  same  industrial  progress  is  held  by  the 
United  States  as  has  marked  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  United  States  will  lead  the  world 
in  export  trade,  with  Germany  second  and  Great  Britain 
third." 

Writing  on  "  America  and  England  in  the  East,"  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  endeavors  to  show  the  identity  of 
American  and  British  interests  in  China,  although  he 
looks  for  no  immediate  American  intervention  in  Chi- 
nese affairs. 

"Ian  Maclaren"  gives  his  impressions  of  "The  Rest- 
less Energy  *  of  the  American  People."  He  says : 
"  There  is  almost  nothing  that  the  United  States  does 
not  possess,  except  political  purity,  and  nothing  which 
an  American  cannot  do,  except  rest ;  and  in  the  con- 
flict with  foreign  competition  he  has  almost  discounted 
victory." 

M.  de  Blowitz,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
TimeSj  in'  an  article  which  was  cabled  from  Paris  dis- 
cusses "  The  French  Press  and  the  Dreyfus  Case.**   A 
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perusal  of  the  article  does  nob  t«Dd  t 
spect  for  Parisian  journalism. 

In  a  survey  of  "TIih  Present  Literary  Situation  in 
France"  Mr.  Henry  Jiiuies  exclaims;  "Tlie  great  his- 
torians are  dead— tlie  last  of  them  went  with  Kenan  ; 
the  great  critics  iLre  dead — the  last  at  tliem  went  with 
Tainu  ;  the  great  driimatista  are  dead — tlie  lost  of  them 
went  with  Dumas  ;  and  of  the  novelists  of  the  striking 
group  originally  fathered  by  the  Second  Empire,  Emile 
Zola  is  the  only  one  still  haiipily  erect." 

thp:  FORU-M. 

SENATOR  BUKKOWS.  of  Michlgao,  opens  the 
October  Frjciiirt  with  a  brief  article  uii  the  Novem- 
ber elections  in  the  present  year  and  their  bearing  on 
the  Presidential  election  of  1900.  His  conclusion  is  that 
"the  State  campaigns  of  this  year  cannot  possibly  be 
conducted  upon  UHtional  issues  as  they  will  be  pre- 
sented next  year,  and  that  the  result  of  these  elections, 
therefore,  will  give  no  safe  indication  of  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  approaching  Presidential  contest." 

The  Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, writing  on  "The  Present  Outlook  for  Currency 
Reform,"  defines  the  next  important  steps  which  may 
be  expected  from  Congress  as  (1)  the  declaration  for  the 
gold  standard  and  (3)  the  enactment  of  the  President's 
recommendation,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  gold 
holdings  should  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund,  from  which 
greenbacks  should  be  redeemed  upon  presentation,  but 
when  once  redeemed  should  not  thereafter  be  paid  out 
except  for  gold. 

In  an  article  on  "  Commercial  Japan  "  Mr.  Oscar  P. 
Austin,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
affirms  that  in  the  principal  agricultural  importations 
of  Japan^ — raw  cottoh,  tobacco,  flour,  and  other  food- 
stnffB— she  is  likely  to  increase  her  demands  and  to  look 
more  largely  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world  to  meet  them  ;  that  in  cotton  manu- 
factures it  is  probable  that  she  will  supply  the  home 
demand;  and  that  in  many  other  manufactures  Japan 
will  probably  continue  to  call  upon  the  outside  world. 

Prof.  Rudolph  Sohm  describes  "The  New  Civil  Code 
of  Germauy."  He  says:  "A  wealth  of  mat«rial  has 
been  reduced  to  3,385  terse  paragraphs,  every  one  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  deflnite  construction.  The  ideas 
of  the  legislators  are  expressed  with  clearness  and  ex- 
actness, and  throughout  the  entire  work  the  sense  of 
unity  of  form  and  content  is  plainly  visible.  No  para- 
graph can  be  applied  singly,  but  construction  and  ap- 
plication must  be  in  accord  with  the  code  as  a  whole." 
He  declares  that  in  sense  and  content  the  civil  code  is 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  popular  spirit.  "It  accom- 
modates itself  in  every  way  to  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  time,  and  on  opening  its  pages  we  feel  that  we 
are  entering  upon  the  world  of  to-day.  In  it  we  behold, 
OS  if  reflected  in  a  great  mirror,  the  financial  enterprise 
and  other  splendid  activities  of  our  age." 

Maj.  John  H.  Parker  writes  on  "TJie  'National 
Guard'  Problem."  Major  Parker  recommends  that  one 
good  regiment  of  National  Guards  should  be  formed 
in  every  Congressional  district ;  that  such  regiments 
should  be  required  to  devote  one  month  every  year  to 
purely  military  service,  being  reimbursed  therefor  by 
the  national  Government ;  that  all  arms  and  equip- 
ments should  come  from  the  national  Government; 
and  that  the  constitntionallimitations  of  militia  serv- 
ice should  be  strictly  observed. 


Dr.  Walt«r  B.  Scaite  reviews  "A  Century's  Labor 
Legislation  in  Prance,"  showing  that  great  improve- 
ment has  been  wroufiht  in  the  coiidition  of  the  French 
workiugman.  "  He  has  passed  from  legal  serfdom  to 
thcoLTsticai  freedom,  from  wretchedness  to  comparative 
comfort,  from  dense  ignorance  to  the  liasis  of  knowl- 
edge, from  helpless  dissociation  totliestreniJiili  of  union 
—in  a  word,  from  bO|>eiess  misery  to  hopeful  progress." 

Prof.  George  Hempl  writes  on  the  reduction  of  the 
collegiate  course  in  this  conntry  from  four  to  three 
years.  Professor  Hempl  argues  that  such  a  change  will 
be  of  advantage  to  our  institutions  of  learning  In  that  It 
will  increase  the  number  of  students  doing  real  grad- 
uate work,  and  that  such  students  will  go  t<i  the  larger 
graduate  schools  and  thus  build  up  real  universities 
while  it  will  make  c)f  the  remaining  institutions  real 
colleges  of  a  fairly  uniform  grade.  The  division  of  oar 
higher  institutions  of  learning  into  these  two  clasaea 
Professor  Hempl  regards  as  a  real  boon  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

After  reviewing  the  relations  of  the  Transvaal  in  in- 
ternational law  Mr.  James  G.  Wbiteley,  a  special  sto- 
dent  of  diplomacy  and  international  relations,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  intention  of  the  convention  at 
London  v:en  to  make  the  Transvaal  a  semi-sovereign 
state,  limited  in  its  powers  of  making  treaties,  but  fre* 
from  intervention  in  its  domestic  affairs;  and  conK- 
qilently  it  does  not  appear  that  England  has  a  right  to 
demand  any  change  In  the  law  of  the  franchise  or  in 
any  other  measure  of  domestic  policy  in  the  South  Af- 
rican republic. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar  discusses  "The  Sunday 
Question ; "  Mr.  A.  Maurice  l.,ow  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
England  as  contrasted  with  a  Russo- American  alliance; 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Emmens  writes  on  liquid  air;  Prot 
Theodore  Stanton  describes  the  plans  now  forming  for 
"The  Paris  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions"  In 
1900;  Mr.  Joseph  King  Goodrich  writes  on  "Chinese 
Daily  Life;"  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter  on  "Social  Prog- 
ress and  Race  Degeneration  ; "  and  Mr,  Charles  H. 
Sbinn  on  "  Literature  of  the  PociBc  Coast." 


THE  ARENA. 

A  NOTHER  change  is  announced  i 


the 


£\  nient  of  the  Arena,  by  which  Mr.  John  Emeijr 
McLean  succeeds  Mr.  Paul  Tyner  as  editor,  while  tin 
publication  ofSce  of  the  magazine  has  been  moved  btnn 
Boston  to  New  York. 

In  the  October  number  there  is  a  discussion  of  "Aa^ 
demic  Freedom,"  in  which  the  limits  imposed  on  collega 
and  university  professors  by  the  responsibilities  at  thalr 
positions  are  defined  liy  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  tiM 
University  of  Chicago,  while  the  necessity  of  an  !»!•> 
pendent  school  of  economics  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  WllUi 
J.  Abbot.  

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P.,  contributiw  ,i  scathlo 
arraignment  of  England's  national  morulity. 
the  most  notable  recent  illustrations  are  tiji-  d 
against  the  Afridis  and  the  Soudanese.  "T 
instance-s"  Mr.  Corbet  asserts,  "  serve  to  ^how  how  tra 
is  the  aphorism  about  history  repeating  itnelt,  and  ti 
show  also  with  what  relentless  persist«n4.'y  the  Englli^ 
nation  has  continued  in  its  career  of  crinti.-  foi 


In  an  article  entitled  "la  the  Republic  Over  thmwiclf 
Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  argues  that  the  pritsent  adm 
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istration  has  usurped  power  in  the  Philippines  in  at- 
tempting to  hold  in  subjection  the  people  of  the  islands 
with  no  promise  of  self-government.  He  says:  **The 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  United 
States  have  usurped  the  authority  of  their  principals 
and  have  refused  and  are  refusing  to  promise  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  ultimate  self-government,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  war  on  our  hands  ;  but  far  worse  than 
war  is  the  desertion  of  the  principle  of  self-government 
and  the  adoption  of  a  principle  that  is  the  exact  op- 
posite." 

This  number  contains  articles  on  "The  Swamis  in 
America  "  and  *' An  Interpretation  of  the  Vedanta." 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

IN  the  October  number  of  the  Coming  Age  Miss 
Lilian  Whiting  gives  some  personal  experiences  in 
psychical  investigation  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
with  the  editor.  There  is  also  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sam  Walter  Foss  on  the  subject  of  "The  Poet  and  the 
Common  Life,"  in  connection  with  which  are  reprinted 
many  of  the  most  i)opular  verses  by  this  poet. 

Among  the  original  essays  in  this  number  we  note 
the  following  titles  :  "  The  Scholar  in  Social  Service," 
by  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer ;  "  The  Spiritual  Side  of  Art," 
by  F.  Edwin  El  well ;  "The  Natural  Law  of  Permanent 
Peace,"  by  Samuel  Richard  Fuller ;  "Mr.  Heme's  Con- 
tribution to  American  Dramatic  Literature,"  by  B.  O. 
Flower;  "How  Shall  We  Deal  with  the  Trusts?"  by 
L  L.  Albert;  "The  City  of  Mammon,"  by  Rev.  T.  E. 
Allen  ;  "  The  Victory  of  the  Will,"  by  Rev.  R.  JC.  Bisbee. 

Of  Mr.  Kernels  new  play,  "Sag  Harbor,"  Mr.  Flower 
declares  :  "It  will  not  disappoint  the  lovers  of  the  best 
in  modern  American  dramatic  work.  Its  scenes  are 
laid  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  where  the  dramatist 
spends  his  summers.  The  life  depicted  is  as  true  and  as 
typical  of  its  locality  as  *  Shore  Acres'  is  faithful  as  a 
presentation  of  farm  life  in  Maine.  It  abounds  in 
charmingly  quaint  characters,  and  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  the  part  which  Mr.  Heme  is  to  essay  will 
prove  as  great  as  any  of  his  creations." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  number  of  Quntoii's  Magazine  ap- 
pears with  a  new  and  attractive  cover  and  sev- 
eral improvements  in  its  contents,  the  chief  of  which  is 
a  ten-page  "Review  of  the  Month"  by  the  editor.  In 
this  rtsumt  noteworthy  ix)litical  events  and  matters  of 
international  interest  are  discussed  in  succinct  para- 
graphs. 

In  this  numlxjr  there  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the 
late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  The  writer  says:  "Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  life  is  a  clean,  white  page,  open  to  the 
world.  He  demonstrated  that  great  personal  wealth 
can  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with  simple  morality, 
sympathetic  manliness,  and  the  innate  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can democratic  institutions.  This  is  the  standard  he 
set,  and  it  remains." 

The  Hon.  Edward  N.  Dingley  contributes  a  defense  of 
the  protection  i>olicy  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  com- 
mercial empire.  Tliis  writt»r  scouts  the  proposition  to 
abandon  ])rotectiou  as  a  cure  for  excess  of  production, 
for  which  the  true  remedy,  as  he  gives  it,  is  an  increase 
in  the  consuming  power  of  our  own  people  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  to 
consume  our  products. 


The  recent  strike  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Sun 
is  the  occasion  of  an  article  which  voices  some  very  sen- 
sible opinions  on  the  subject  of  labor  unions.  The 
writer  declares  that  organization  is  one  of  the  best 
educators,  both  for  employees  and  employers.  Experi- 
ence, he  says,  is  broadening  the  view  of  employers  and 
increasing  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  fairness  among 
the  laborers.  To  say  that  organizations  are  a  failure 
and  must  be  resisted  only  means  more  strife,  loss,  and 
disturbances,  social  hatred,  and  constant  distrust  b^ 
tween  laborers  and  employers. 

In  an  article  on  "Maintaining  the  Gold  Standard ** 
the  editor  demands  that  Congress  promptly  enact  legis- 
lation to  make  the  gold  standard  thoroughly  impreg- 
nable, since  the  nation  has  twice,  in  1896  and  1898,  con- 
firmed its  decision  in  favor  of  gold. 

The  editor  does  not  believe  that  the  building  up  of 
trusts  has  done  away  with  fair  and  equal  opportunities 
for  young  men  in  business  life.  He  says  :  "The  empty- 
handed  country  youth  comes  to  the  city  for  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  can  do  nothing  at  home;  get  nowhere. 
He  becomes  a  clerk  or  operative  in  the  employ  of  a 
corporation.  He  can  study,  prepare  himself,  observe 
his  surroundings  and  chances,  and  lay  up  money. 
Gradually  such  a  one  wins  promotion,  or  if  he  finds 
some  different  and  special  bent  and  has  it  in  him  to 
rise,  he  will  and  does  strike  out  and  succeed.  The 
world  is  not  closed  to  talent — it  is  urgently  demanding 
it ;  and  the  only  real  complaint  that  holds  good  is  the 
scarcity  of  exceptional  merit." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards  advocates  reform  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  school  work  and  in  the  grading  of  public 
schools.  His  suggestion  is  that  the  method  now  in 
use  in  the  larger  high  schools  of  having  one  large  ses- 
sion-room presided  over  by  a  teacher  whose  functions 
are  general  and  who  does  no  teaching,  and  a  series  of 
class-rooms  and  a  class  teacher  in  each  special  subject 
who  hears  all  the  classes  in  that  subject  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  be  extended  to  the  whole  system. 
All  the  children  would  no  longer  take  the  same  studies, 
but  Mr.  Edwards'  plan  would  permit  the  taking  of  as 
many  or  as  few  studies  at  a  time  as  a  child  could  prop- 
erly take,  so  that  each  pupil's  studies  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed  along  natural  lines. 

In  another  department  we  have  already  quoted  at 
some  length  from  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen's  article  on  **The 
Plight  of  Finland." 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  October  number  of  the  American  Historical 
Review  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson  writes  on  "The 
Ballot  and  Other  Forms  of  Voting  in  the  Italian  Com- 
munes," showing  that  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
stringent  rules  had  to  be  made  in  these  communes 
against  such  malpractices  as  interfering  with  the  voters, 
repeating,  and  stuffing  the  ballot-box.  Mr.  Wolfson 
shows  further  that  in  coping  with  these  evils  the  citi- 
zens were  able  to  settle  many  of  them  with  no  small 
credit  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore,  contributes  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Maryland's  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,"  in  which  he  shows  the  im- 
portance of  Maryland's  attitude  pending  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  other  States.  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Anderson  begins  a  survey  of  ''Contemporary 
Opinion  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions." 

Mr.  Carl  Becker  gives  a  detailed  aooount  of  ^'Tbe 
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tits"  there  are  pub- 
I  of  Bikncroft  and 
r  treaty  in  the  yeara 


nnit  Rule  In  National  NominatiDg  Conventions."  Hb 
shows  that  the  Democratic  party  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion halt  coDHiatently  stood  for  the  rights  oE  the  States 
—i.e.,  the  unit  rule ;  while  the  Republican  party,  in  re- 
fusing to  be  Ixiund  by  Ihe  cautua  resolutions  of  the 
SlaUn,  has  revealed  the  (^iitraliziiig  tendencteH  which 
wonld  naturally  be  expected  iu  au  organtzation  ot  its 
history  and  traditions. 

In  the  department  of  "  Dociime 
lished   several    important    letter; 
Buchanan  ou  the  Clayton- 
1819-50. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOUKSAL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

IN  the  October  number  of  the  AincricanJuurnal  of 
Thi^ology  Prot.  John  N.  Coulter,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Proper  Use 
ot  Science  by  the  Pulpit,"  in  which  he  says ; 

"  The  great  body  of  thinking  men  want  the  Gospel 
from  the  pulpit,  but  they  want  its  presentation  to  have 
something  in  common  with  their  knowledge  and  their 
habitsol  thought.  The  most  conspicuous  additions  to 
knowledge  and  the  almost  complete  transformation  of 
habits  of  thought  have  come  from  the  development  of 
science.  It  would  seem  essential,  therefore,  for  the  pul- 
pit teacher  ot  to-day  to  enter  the  laboratories  of  science 
In  order  that  he  may  secure  at  least  two  things  ;  (1) 
The  scientiSc  attitude  of  miud,  which  can  only  he 
obtained  in  an  atmosphere  ot  actual  work ;  (3)  some 
knowledge  of  the  great  underlying  principles  of  science." 

In  a  paper  on  "  Ethical  Postulates  in  Theology  "  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Rupp  asks  the  pointed  question ;  "  Is 
it  not  a  tact  that  some  of  the  central  dogmas  of  theol<%y 
are  ot  such  a  character  now  that  they  cannot  be  preached 
to  common  Christian  people  ?  They  are  either  not  un- 
derstood at  all  or  where  understood  they  awaken  only 
surprise  and  opposition.  They  meet  with  no  resfwnse 
on  the  part  of  the  common  ethical  spirit  of  the  age. 
What  meaning,  for  instance,  can  this  age  see  in  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  f  Men  leel  that  they  are 
bad  enough,  but  they  icnow  too  that  they  are  not  totally 
bad  ;  and  if  they  were,  what  use  would  tliere  be  then  in 
preaching  to  themF  And  then,  what  sentiments  are 
awakened  by  telling  people  that  their  tittle  children 
are  under  sentence  of  damnation  because  of  the  sin 
committed  by  the  first  man?  The  reality  and  univer- 
sality of  sin  are  everywhere  felt  to  be  sail  and  painful 
facts,  hut  to  be  told  that  this  is  all  the  consequence  ot 
an  arbitrary  decree  and  covenant  of  Almighty  Goii,  and 
that  we  and  our  children  are  being  punished  for  sins 
which  we  have  never  committed,  does  not  tend  to 
awaken  in  us  sentiments  either  of  penitence  or  of  piety. 
We  simply  feel  that  such  a  doctrine  contradicts  the 
teaching  ot  our  ethical  nature  and  cannot  be  true." 

THE  NEW  WORLD. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Wcio  H'nrW  (September) 
Dr.  Clifton  Harby  Levy  writes  on  "  Proftressive 
Judaism  and  Liberal  Christianity."  Ur.  Levy  laments 
the  tact  that  Jews  and  Christians  have  long  been  at 
variance.  He  ascribes  this  evil  lo  iriutiial  misunder- 
standings. In  his  view  there  are  many  religious  aims 
and  ideals  common  to  .Judaism  and  Christianity,  al- 
though it  Is  A  sail  truth  that  differences  rather  than  the 
bonds  ot  sympathy  Iwtwcen  the  two  taithn  have  usually 
been  emphasized,    titill,  Dr.  Levy  does  not  look  for- 


ward to  any  union  of  Jew  and  Christian.  He  says  :  "  I 
Iwlieve  in  nuity,  not  in  union.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  Jew  and  Christian  may  not  do  noble  work  In 
harmony — distribute  cliarity,  stretch  out  their  handa 
to  the  ignorant  and  low-spirited,  strive  to  elevate  their 
humbler  fellow-creatures,  and  take  both  synogogaeand 
church  to  those  who  will  not  come  to  either." 

Mr.  Edward  Porritt  contributes  an  interesting  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  relations  of  Unitarlunism  to  the 
beginnings  of  English  lilierHlism.  He  describes  tb« 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  the  formative  period  of 
modern  English  liberalism.  "  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Unitarianism  became  identiHed  with  what  in  later 
years  developed  into  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  an 
ideiitifi cation  it  never  lost  until  the  historic  division  in 
the  Liberal  party  over  GladNtone's  home  rule  billof  1889." 

Prof.  George  Santayana,  ot  Harvard  University, 
writes  on  "Greek  Religion;"  Mr.  Charles  Weudte  on 
"Popular  Education  and  Public  Morality;"  Dr.  Ott* 
Pflei<ierer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  "Jesus'  Pore- 
knowledge  of  Hia  SulTerings  and  Death  ;"  Prof.  Gieorge 
A.  Coe  on  "Necessity  and  Limitations  of  Anthropo- 
morphism ;"  Mr.  Albert  Gehrtng  on  "The  Genesis  ot 
Faith;"  Mr.  James  T.  Bixby  on  "The  Scientific  and 
Christian  View  of  Illness;"  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Cole- 
stock  on  "Substitution  aStnge  in  Theological  Thought." 

THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

IN  the  October  number  ot  Blbliotheca  Sacra  are 
articles  on  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  by  Prot 
Jacob  Cooper  ;  "  Rupprecht  on  the  Pentateuch,"  by  the 
late  Rhv.  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  D.D.  ;  "Is  Paul  ft 
Competent  Witneaa  f "  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Williams; 
"  Two  German  Hymns :  A  Study  in  German  Hymnody 
of  the  Reformation,"  by  Prof,  EdvFin  W.  Bowcn; 
"  Giovemment  and  Atonement,"  by  the  Rev.  ArcMlMld 
Eugene  Thomson ;  and  "  Idea  of  Salvation  as  Preaented 
in  the  New  Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  Frank  C.  Wooda. 

In  this  number  is  published  a  series  of  letters  of  tlM 
Hon.  John  McLean,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  during  the  years  1S90-A1  and 
more  than  once  a  prominent  Presidential  candidate. 
These  letters  give  utterance  to  Justice  McLean's  *iewB 
on  questions  at  issue  during  the  important  period  In 
which  he  was  a  prominent  figure  at  Washington.  Tt^ 
throw  light  on  the  political  contests  of  those  times. 

The  Philippine  question  ia  discussed  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  who  concludes  that  the  ottlf 
practical  issue  now  before  the  American  people  to  (to 
support  of  the  atlministration.  "We  must  support  tto 
President.  No  other  alternative  is  left  us,  becauM  m 
are  responsible  before  the  world  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  It  is  nut  the  business  of  (ini  iii  lllimill 
to  save  men's  souls,  but  to  make  good  citiitns  and  to  S 
exercise  authority  over  those  committed  to  Its  rharge," 

The  Rev.  William  Byron  Forbush  writes  on  the  mis- 
sion of  America  in  the  far  East.  His  conclusions,  on 
the  whole,  are  optimistic.  He  believes  that  the  negro 
is  better  off  in  America  to-day  than  he  wonld  have  been 
if  he  had  remained  in  Africa  or  hod  gone  anywhere 
else ;  that  the  Indian  has  Ixren  uplifted  since  he  has 
lived  with  the  white  man  ;  that  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  are  better  types  uf  the  ultimate  fntnri'  llian  the 
slave- block  and  lynching;  and  so  he  believes  that  In  the 
course  ot  time  the  Philippine  Islander  will  learn  to 
thank  the  white  man  for  what  he  brings  him. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's article  on  "The  Inevitable  in  South  Africa" 
in  the  October  Contemporary^  and  also  from  Lady 
Henry  Somerset's  discussion  of  the  temperance  problem 
in  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Zangwill  writes  on  Zionism,  Sir  Robert  Stout  on 
New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Nundy  on  a  national 
church  for  India. 

THE  NEW  EVANGELICALISM. 

The  theological  paper  is  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  and 
treats  of  the  cross  as  the  final  seat  of  authority.  It  is 
too  purely  theological  to  admit  of  full  notice  here,  but 
all  who  wish  to  know  whither  the  new  evangelicalism 
is  tending  would  do  well  to  read  and  study  it.  He 
presses  for  the  conversion  of  the  word  and  perhaps  the 
idea  of  "evangelical," and  insists  that  not  the  Bible, 
but  the  GrOsj)el,  and  the  Gospel  alone,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants.    He  lays  stress  on  two  points  : 

"  I.  Grace  to-day  must  be  a  gosj)el  not  so  much  of  the 
supernatural  as  of  the  superhuman  ;  it  needs  to  be 
preached  as  transcending  human  love  even  more  than 
natural  law. 

"  II.  And  as  it  is  thus  much  more  than  sympathy,  so 
it  must  be  a  gospel  not  in  the  first  place  of  freedom, 
but  of  authority." 

He  leads  up  to  this  conclusion  : 

"  There  is  but  one  authority  which  corresponds  to  all 
the  conditions  I  have  named,  that  is  ethical,  social,  his- 
toric, personal,  living  and  present.  It  is  revealed,  abso- 
lutely given,  and  forever  miraculous  to  human  thought 
as  the  divine  forgiveness  always  must  be.  It  is  the 
grace  of  Grod  to  us  sinners  in  the  cross  of  Christ  that  is 
the  final  moral  authority,  as  being  the  supreme  nature 
and  act  of  the  supreme  moral  being.  And  it  is  forever 
a  wonder  to  human  thought  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
made  in  man  its  own  thought.  It  is  not  irrational — it 
is  rational ;  but  it  is  not  in  reason  to  realize  its  own 
deep  nature  and  content  till  it  is  redeemed.  It  pro- 
vides a  new  standard  and  ideal  which  it  guarantees  as 
the  final  reality  and  therefore  the  final  authority.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  a  deep  and  expiatory  view  of  atonement  that 
invests  Christ  with  this  final  moral  claim  or  the  cross 
with  its  ultimate  authority." 

AN  IMPERIAL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE  ? 

"Miles,"  writing  on  "  Military  Volunteers  and  Reg- 
ulars," passes  in  review  a  great  number  of  topics  lM?ar- 
ingon  England's  land  forces.  He  urges  that  the  militia 
bill  when  reintroduced  should  prescribe  compulsory 
ballot  for  the  unit  area  which  did  not  supply  its  pro- 
portion of  voluntary  enlistment,  and  not  on  the  larger 
area  of  the  county.  The  offer  of  the  London  Scottish 
leads  to  the  remark  that  while  regulars  would  be  most 
valuable  at  the  front,  "  we  should  like  to  see  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  occasional  volunteering 
for  active  service  for  the  term  of  a  campaign."  The 
writer  makes  a  somewhat  vague  suggestion  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  empire,  and  not  the  kingdom,  being  the 
area  within  which  volunteers  should  undertake  to  serve. 
He  says : 

*  If  we  are  right  as  to  that  particular  tendency  of 
Englishmen  to  wish,  when  the  time  comes,  to  be  actu- 
ally at  the  front,  a  great  statesman  ought  to  be  able  to 
utilize  this  desire  in  creating  a  vast  i)ossible  reserve  for 
real  emergency,  not  for  service  at  home  only,  but  for 
imperial  needs.    The  possibility  of  such  employment 


would  give  an  immense  stimulus  not  only  to  volunteer 
recruiting,  but  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  volunteers 
would  prepare  themselves  to  be  fit  for  it." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PLANT-DOCTORING. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  heads  his  pai)er,  "Wanted, 
Plant  Doctors."  He  claims  that  no  branch  of  science 
has  advanced  more  in  recent  times  than  plant  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics.  He  gives  these  samples  of  the 
value  of  the  practice  of  plant  medicine  : 

"  The  prevention  and  cure  of  the  phylloxera  on  the 
vines  of  the  continent  by  means  of  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  rescu'ed  a  whole  industry  in  France 
from  destruction.  The  surgical  treatment  of  canker 
in  trees  has  saved  countless  numbers  of  valuable  trees ; 
and  various  diseases  of  field  crops,  from  dodder  in 
clover  to  finger  and  toe  in  turnips,  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  stamped  out.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  loss  by  plant  dis^ 
eases  in  that  country  is  estimated  at  £40«000,000  annu- 
ally, and  in  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  the  curative 
means  employed  in  the  case  of  a  disease  of  peach-  trees 
— *  peach-leaf  curl ' — have  secured  a  gain  to  peach-grow- 
ers in  California  only  of  £100,000.  In  America  they 
recognize  the  need  and  advantages  of  such  work,  and 
every  State  has  its  workers  in  plant  diseases  paid  out 
of  public  funds,  the  whole  being  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  National  Department  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  Germany  has  its  scientific  laborers 
in  this  field  by  the  score." 

TWO  HUMANE  APPEALS. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Shaw  describes  "  The  Workhouse  from 
the  Inside  "  from  the  standpoint  of  a  workhouse  officer. 
She  makes  more  intelligible  the  hardening  effect  on 
character  which  workhouse  employment  is  said  to  en- 
tail. And  she  urges,  "Look  to  the  comfort  of  your 
officers,"  and  preserve  them  from  being  degraded  either 
in  themselves  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  recites  from  his  experience  in 
connection  with  the  police-court  mission  certain  in- 
stances of  "  Obscure  Causes  of  Crime."  It  is  a  beautiful 
paper,  teaching  charity  in  the  best  sense,  not  merely  by 
the  pathetic  personal  examples  adduced,  but  by  the 
loving  spirit  in  which  the  whole  is  written. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  SONNET  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  stands 
first  in  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October.  It  is  entitled  "  After  the  Verdict,  September, 
1899."  It  describes  France  as  she  lies  torn  asunder  by 
"fire  of  hell  and  hate,"  in  the  shame  cast  on  her  by 
"  her  meanest  born  "  "  soldier  and  judge."    Yet  she 

**  Lies  not  wholly  vile  who  stood  so  great.** 

The  poet  has  this  great  word  of  generous  praise  for 
the  Dreyf usites  and  their  vindication  of  the  fair  fame 
of  France : 

''  High  soul  and  constant  hearts  of  faithful  men 
Sustain  her  perfect  praise  with  tongue  and  pen 
Indomitable  as  honor." 

MISTRUST  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Rev.  S.  Usher  Wilson— "  a  voice  from  Cape  Col- 
ony "—sends  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  his  view  of  the 
situation  in  South  Africa.    He  says : 

"Now,  mistrust  is  the  keynote  of  the  Boer  nature. 
Mistrust  is  the  strength  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  Mis- 
trust is  the  festering  sore  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  Apart 
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from  questions  of  suzerainty  imd  an  1684  convention, 
Die  selllitm  of  aamall  nuinl>er  of  enemies  to  progress, 
driven  by  mistrust  of  one  another  to  occupy  a  vast 
tract  of  land  tar  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
struggle  for  nutriment,  iiiURt  be  condemned  in  these 
days  vrhen  old-time  deinareationa  are  breaking  down 
and  the  young  man  claims  to  l>e  cosmoitoIltAn," 

The  writer  insists  that  Mr.  Hofnieyer'ii  object  is  to 
undermine  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  This  Is 
his  emphatic  counsel : 

"Grent  Britain  must  inlervene  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mistrust  and  racial  leud  that  now  exist  and  are  para- 
lyzing the  coinuierce  of  Ciipe'  Colony.  Great  Britain 
must  assert  Iier  supremacy  in  order  to  stem  the  poison- 
ous sap  that  flows  through  the  branches  of.  the  bond, 
the  evidence  of  its  deleterious  work  being  fouud  in  the 
evil  fruit  it  produces." 

He  goes  on  to  predict  that  some  day.  when  Great 
Britain  is  involved  in  European  iviir,  "the  whole  of 
Africa  wlli  be  in  a  blaze,"  from  the  Soudan,  where  the 
false  prophet  will  again  raise  his  standard,  down  to  the 
Cape.    The  paper  concludes  with  the  asseveration : 

"The  horrible  possibility  of  a  long  racial  feud  in 
South  Africa,  spoken  of  by  the  home  press  as  a  thing  of 
the  future,  is  here  already,  and  has  been  here,  alas  I  for 
some  time  past ;  nor  will  it  be  swept  away  except  by  a 
prompt  and  firm  decision  that  Great  Britain  shall  be 
recognized  by  one  and  all  as  the  paramount  power  in 
South  Africa." 

TIBETAN  MYSTICISM. 

The  Rev.  Graham  Sandlierg,  who  confesses  to  being 
enamored  of  Tibetiin  studies,  gives  many  extracts  from 
the  memoirs  and  poems  of  a  Tibetan  mystic,  the  most 
Reverend   Milaraspa.    Of   bis   philosophy   the  writ«r 

"Were  we  toquote  here  these  enunciations  they  would 
be  found  to  contain  no  real  recondite  wisiiom,  nor  even 
any  scheme  of  metaphysics  and  morality  which  could 
be  dignilled  with  the  title  of  an  ethical  system.  They 
are  mostly  mere  pretentious  phrases  which  have  little 
consistency,  and  .the  profundity  Is  only  apparent  and 
will  not  bear  analysis.  There  is  nothing  ennobling  to 
the  individual  or  calculated  to  make  the  world  the  bet- 
ter, or,  even  In  the  Buddhist  sense,  less  steeped  in  misery, 
in  tlie  doctrines  of  sublime  vacuity  and  indifference  lo 
all  earthly  claims  with  which  Buddhism,  whether  In- 
dian or  Tibetan,  occupies  Itself.  It  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  phraseological  forms  and  onomalopoetical 
positions.  Even  the  universal  philanthropy  preached 
becomes  degenerate  when  it  would  condescend  to  prac- 
tical Individual  exercise." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 


Maj,  C,  C.  Townsend  foretells  a  grent  demand  forelec- 
triclty  in  India.  Power  in  the  form  of  coal  is  scarce  ex- 
cept in  north  Bengal;  but  just  where  i>Dwer  is  most 
needed — in  southern  and  central  India — tisture  has  pro- 
vided some  of  the  grandest  waterfalls  which  v&a  be 
utilized  for  electrical  development. 

Mr.  J.  A.  GII>sou  repeats  bis  "cry  of  the  con.sump- 
tlves"  for  compulsory  notification  of  phthisis,  special 
doctors,  and  special  sanatoria. 

We  have  quoted  io  another  department  from  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  latest  confession  of  faith. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  article  of  most  striking  topical  interest  in  tbe 
Octol>er  Fortnightly  is  the  review  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's diplomacy,  by  " Diplomaticus,"  from  which 

we  have  quoted  elsewhere. 

HISTORY  IS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  writing  under  the  above  title,  de- 
clares that  a  very  tolerable  English  history  might  be 
compiled  out  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  news- 
papers alone.  A  history  of  manners  and  morals  cer- 
tainly might,  whatever  we  may  say  about  a  political 
historj-.    Here  is  an  advertisement  from  the  DiHt]/ Port 


'■At  Mt.  Stokes  AmyhnhcntTc.  in  Islington  Road, 
this  present  Monday,  being  the  T  of  October,  will  be  a 
complete  Boxing  .Match  by  the  two  following  Chom- 
pioiiesses :  Whereas  I,  Ann  Field,  of  Stoke  Newlngton, 
ass  driver,  well  known  for  my  abilities  in  lx>xtng  in  my 
own  defence  wherever  it  happened  in  my  way,  having 
been  affronted  by  Mrs.  Stokes,  styled  the  European 
Championess,  do  fairly  invite  her  to  a  trial  of  her  belt 
skill  in  Boxing  for  10  pounds,  fair  rise  and  fall ;  and 
question  not  but  to  give  her  such  proofs  of  my  Judge- 
ment that  shall  oblige  her  to  acknowledge  me  Cham- 
pioness of  the  Stage,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  my 
friends, 

"  I,  Elizabeth  Stokes,  of  the  City  of  r.ondon,  have  Dot 
fought  in  this  way  since  I  fought  the  famous  boxing- 
woman  of  Billingsgate  29  minutes,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  (which  is  six  years  ago) ;  but  as  the  fa- 
mous Stoke  Newlugtott  ass-woman  dares  me  to  fight 
her  (or  the  10  pounds,  I  do  assure  her  1  will  not  foil 
meeting  her  for  the  said  sum,  and  doubt  not  that  the 
blows  which  I  shall  present  her  with  will  be  more  di(- 
ticult  for  her  to  digest  than  anyshe  ever  gave  her  nwrl" 
A  FACTITIOUS  CRISIS. 

"An  Oxford  Tutor,"  wnting  on  "  The  True  Meantm 
of  the  Crisis  in  the  Church,"  questions  the  eilatenca  of 
the  crisis  at  all : 

"  To  me  the  whole  discussion  seems  to  a  great  extant 
factitious,  the  creation  of  tbe  newspapers,  themaelTM 
roused  by  the  sudden  sally  of  Sir  William  Harconrt  Into 
the  fleld  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  a  sally  In  whlob 
he  displayed  his  great  polemical  gifts,  but  no  real  com- 
prehension of  the  state  ol  religion  and  theology  in  Boy 


Mr.  Walter  Bond  writi 
palization,  which  he  Cliii 
able  and  unjust.    He  says: 

"  The  operations  of  a  municipality  should  properly  ba 
restricted  to  such  work  as  cannot  by  asy  reasonable  oae 
of  language  be  said  to  l>enefit  any  one  section  of  a  com- 
munity more  than  any  other— in  other  words,  a  munid- 
pallty  should  only  perform  works  of  gfneral  public  ne- 
cessity. This  formula  would  bring  within  the  spheni 
of  municipal  operations  all  that  directly  relates  to  pub- 
lic buildings,  public  health  (drainage,  iviiinr,  sianitaiy, 
and  building  regulations),  public  security  ({ulice,  street- 
lighting,  and  lire  protection  i,  and  public  amenities  (rood^ 
pavements,  parks,  and  open  spaces).  Every  municipal 
undertaking  should  be  essential  to  thetieueralweUam,' 

THK   AOKD-FOOR  PItOBI.B>l, 

Mr,  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  writes  on  the  above  tasia, 
and  does  not  seem  to  see  much  hope  in  old-age  penstoin 
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which  he  considers  have  failed  signally  both  in  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  effect  in  England  would  be  disas- 
tious: 

"  It  has  never  yet  been  admitted  in  England  that  all 
persons  over  a  certain  age  have  a  right  to  relief;  the 
state  has  so  far  undertaken  only  to  relieve  destitution. 
Financially  it  would  involve  an  enormous  burden  of  at 
least  between  £17,000,000  and  £20,000,000  a  year  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  It  is  bard  to  say  where  the  funds 
would  be  found,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
QO  flnaUty  about  the  scheme.  It  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  system  of  political  corruption,  partem  et  cir- 
ceviseSy  such  as  contributed  largely  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  From  a  poor-law  point  of  view  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  poor-law  expenses  would  be 
diminished." 

Tinkering  at  the  present  poor  law  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Drage's  only  remedy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Messrs.  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery,  writing  on 
"  The  Sea  Story  of  Australia,"  point  out  that  the  first 
half  century  of  Australian  history  was  primarily  a  story 
of  the  sea.  In  the  value  of  its  trade  Sydney  exceeds 
that  of  any  British  port,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull 
excepted. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Parsons  contributes  an  article  on  "Aus- 
tralian Federation  from  the  Inside,"  which  is  mainly 
interesting  as  showing  the  entire  predominance  of 
material  and  commercial  interests  in  the  politics  of  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Miss  Frances  H.  Low  writes  on  "  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Short 
Stories,''  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  relates  an  interesting 
''Romance  of  Scholarship,"  and  there  is  an  article  by 
the  late  Charles  Yriarte  on  Eugene  Plot,  the  famous 
French  connojsseur  and  collector. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  Dreyfus  case  claims  a  great  share  of  the  Oc- 
tober National.  It  seems  to  have  infected  cer- 
tain of  the  writers  with  something  of  the  Gallic  viru- 
lence of  invective.  Thus  the  editor  in  his  chronique 
elects  to  call  the  most  objectionable  of  Dreyfus'  foes 
"cannibals,"  and  declares  that  "  France  evidently  teems 
with  cannibals  of  all  kinds."  M.  Judet  is  "  the  patri- 
otic cannibal."  "The  Catholic  cannibal " is  represented 
by  La  Croix;  "military  cannibalism"  by  the  Petit 
Czporal;  M.  Rochefort  is  "a  splendid  specimen  of  Pa- 
rieian  cannibalism." 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  reviewing  the  month  in  America, 
declares : 

"England  to-day  has  the  best  opportunity  she  has 
ever  had  of  arriving  at  such  a  cordial  understanding 
with  the  United  States  that  from  this  time  on  the  two 
countries  will  act  in  unison  in  whatever  is  of  material 
interest  to  both,  and  will  practically  be  allies  where  an 
alliance  would  be  valuable.  ...  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  it  will  *■  pay '  England  to  make  some  concession 
to  the  United  States,  so  as  to  feel  sure  that  in  the 
United  States  England  has  a  warm  and  strong  friend. 
...  If  the  United  States  is  not  an  ally  of  England,  then 
most  assuredly  she  will  be  of  Russia.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple proposition." 

"THE  ONLY  VITAL  SCHOOL  IN  EUROPE." 

This,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson  says,  is  the  creation  of 
'William  Morris  in  arts  and  crafts : 


"That  he  found  the  arts  of  decoration  practically 
dead  in  England,  that  he  left  them  the  one  vital  style 
of  modem  days,  recognised  through  Europe  as  the  only 
school  of  design  which  was  not  an  empty  echo  of  passed 
systems ;  his  own  work  constituting  the  central  current 
of  the  nascent  style  ;  this  is  one  aspect  of  his  work.  .  .  . 
His  unique  achievement,  for  which,  indeed,  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  graphic  arts,  consists  of 
the  great  series  of  designs  for  surface  decoration,  paint- 
ed, woven,  or  printed." 

Of  later  development  the  writer  says : 

"  English  designers  are  doing  their  part.  They  are 
recognized  in  Europe  as  the  exponents  of  the  only  vital 
modem  style,  a  style  still  immature  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  not  reaching  immediate  perfection  all  round  ; 
but  in  the  main  logical,  consistent,  and  progressive." 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  OOOD-WILL. 

In  his  chronique  the  editor  records  with  satisfaction 
the  interchange  of  cordiality  between  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish naval  officers  at  Odessa.  He  notes  "  a  better  out- 
look  in  Anglo-Russian  relations  than  at  any  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  dual  alliance,"  and  adds : 

"  If  that  unholy  combination  collapsed,  as  it  may  do 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Private  letters  from  St.  Petersburg 
report  an  excellent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  peace  conference  cranks  in  this  country 
would  only  hold  their  tongues  Lord  Salisbury  might  be 
able  to  do  business  with  Russia." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  October  issue  of  the  Westminster  is  below  the 
record  set  by  recent  numbers.  Forty-seven  out 
of  120  pages  are  devoted  to  a  single  article,  and  that 
article  "  to  be  continued  ;'*  and  the  subject  is  the  pain- 
ful one  of  the  state  regulation  of  vice.  The  writer,  who 
is  anonymou.s,  sets  out  to  prove  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  unnecessary,  that  it  promotes  rather  than  pre- 
vents the  evils  it  professes  to  avert,  and  that  its  end 
could  be  attained  by  innocuous  and  salutary  measures. 

An  impassioned  appeal  to  Liberals  on  overcrowding 
and  land  reform  is  entitled  "On  Which  Side  Art 
Thou  ?"  Its  temperature  may  be  gathered  from  these 
paragraphs  : 

"  In  view  of  such  facts  one  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Newcastle  programme  was  from  first 
to  last  a  fraudulent  prospectuSy  that  the  Liberal 
*  leaders*  are  conscious  hjrpocrites  and  have  deliberately 
betrayed  and  are  now  deliberately  betraying  the  democ- 
racy, or  one  must  write  them  down  as  the  most  hopeless 
set  of  blundering  incompetents  that  ever  held  office. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  should  the  leaders 
of  the  party  prove  traitors  to  hiunanity,  those  of  the 
rank  and  file  who  are  pledged  to  the  taxation  of  land 
values  shall  at  once  take  steps  to  issue  a  straightfor> 
ward  and  thoroughgoing  manifesto  to  the  electors,  caU- 
ing  upon  them  to  force  the  question  to  an  issue  at  the 
next  general  election.  Where  are  the  'Liberal  For- 
wards* on  this  question  ?" 

Mr.  Gteorge  Pringle  sketches  the  history  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Guernsey  under  itA  classic  name  of  "  Samla 
Felix.**  It  appears  that  Guernsey,  too,  has  Its  Uit- 
lander  problem,  which  the  original  electors  are  not  too 
ready  to  consider. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Hopkins  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  oor- 
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poral  poniahment  in  Hchool,  and  tuikB  why  a  penalty 
applied  with  misgiving  to  criminals  of  extreme  (erocity 
should  still  be  thought  suitable  (or  boys. 

"  Vox  Clamantis  "  describes  "  the  motives  of  agnoS' 
tlcl3m"a,s  these:  "to  do  right  because  it  is  right :  Ui 
follow  truth  becnuse  it  is  truth  ;"  butconcludes  with 
a  longing  after  God  and  immortality,  to  wUicli  uucer- 
Cainty  adds  pathos. 

The  first  article  is  a  wistful  appeiil  to  France  to  vln- 
ilicate  the  world's  love  for  her  by  doing  Justice  in  the 
Dreyfus  case. 

CORNHILL. 

THE  October  number  of  Cor?iAH(  is  eminently  read- 
able. Most  of  its  contents  Indeed  belong  to  the 
category  of  "  light  literature."  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's 
paper  on  Curran,  Lady  Broome's  "Colonial  Memories," 
and  Michael  MacDonagb's  "  Heporter's  Table"  are  full 


of  amusing  stories.  But  an  interexting  addition  fs  made 
to  our  naval  history  by  Protes-sor  Morris'  discovery  of 
Captain  Cook's  first  log  in  the  royal  navy — which  claims 
separate  [lutice— and  naturalists  will  be  drawn  with 
zest  to  C.  Parkinson's  observations  "amid  the  islets  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea"— the  region  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Bermuda  and  the  Azores, 

In  bis  conference  on  liooks  and  men  Urbanlis  Sylvan 
avows  himself  impressed  by  seaside  camps  for  London 
atreet^arabs.  and  remarks  :  "To  !<«e  an  officer  walking 
across  country  surrounded  by  Home  half  dozen  boys 
with  proud  and  interested  faces  siivesonean  idea  of  the 
right  sort  of  education  for  these  lads.  It  must  be  edu- 
cation by  men,  and  not  by  books,  and  the  men  should 
be  soldiers,  not  scholars.  .  .  .  But  how  excellent  a  thing 
it  would  be  if  our  unemployed  Guardsmen  had  half  a 
dozen  Hooligan  youths  told  off  to  each  of  them,  with 
whom  they  might  walk  in  St.  James'  Park  and  talk  of 
many  things  I" 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  September  numbers  of  the  Betnie  de»  Detix 
MotidCB  are  not  notable  for  articles  dealing  with 
recent  events  of  historical  interest,  either  in  France  or 
abroad. 

To  the  above  vetdict,  however,  there  is  one  conspic- 
uous exception  in  the  shape  of  a  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion of  the  views  entertained  by  those  still  convinced  of 
the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  But  even  that  is  discreetly 
stowed  away  In  M.  Charmes'  admirable  tortnigbtly 
summary  in  the  second  September  number.  The  anti- 
Dreyfus  side  of  the  case  has  now  for  some  time  practi- 
cally failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  this  country,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  follow  M.  Charmes  in 
bis  singularly  dispassionate   analysis  of   the  famous 

THE  ANTI-DRETFUS  VIEW. 
In  the  Brat  place,  M.  Charmes  admits  that  the  courts 
martial  of  1894  was  entirely  illegal  and  that  revision 
was  fully  jtiatified,  but  he  claims  that  the  Rennes  trial 
was  not  only  (airly  conducted,  but  that  every  possible 
opportunity  was  given  to  Dreyfus  and  his  friends  to 
make  good  their  contentions.  Two  secret  dossiers- 
one  diplomatic  and  the  other  military — were  produced 
and  were  fully  communicated  to  the  defense.  M. 
Charmes  evidently  attaches  paramount  importance  to 
these  dossiers,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  never  for 
a  moment  questioned  by  the  able  advocates  who  had 
charge  of  the  defense.  He  urges  that  only  those  who 
have  thoroughly  e^camined  these  dossiers  have  any 
right  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Bennes  verdict.  As  to  the  finding  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, M,  Charmes  explains  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon accompaniment  of  verdicts  in  France,  and,  though 
perfectly  well  known  to  be  illogical,  is  yet  found  in 
practice  to  give  a  useful  flexibility  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rigid  French  code.  Finally,  M.  Cliarniea 
assures  us  that  France  has  no  cause  for  uneasiness  in 
the  violent  animosity  of  which  she  has  recently  been 
the  object.  In  France  alone,  he  says,  would  Dreyfus 
have  been  given  the  justice  of  a  second  trial.  In  every 
other  country  the  difBculty  would  have  been  disponed 
of  summarily  and  without  publicity. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  PEACE. 

M.  Arthur  Desjardins,  the  well-known  authority  on 
international  law,  gives  a  lucid  and  well-written  ac- 
countof  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference;  and 
in  conclusion  he  resolutely  maintains  the  view  that  the 
conference  was  very  far  from  being  a  failure,  thnttgh 
of  course  it  did  not  bring  about  an  immediate  and 
ready-made  Utopia. 

CHINESE  RAILROADS. 

France  is  waking  up  to  thelmportancegf  the  Chinese 
question  from  the  commerctal  point  of  view,  and  M. 
Leroy-Beaulleu  contributes  a  fairly  well-informed  ar- 
ticle on  the  crucial  subject  of  railroads  In  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  In  1905  or  1906,  if  there  be  no  internal 
convulsion,  the  greater  number  of  the  lines  (or  which 
concessions  have  been  obtained  will  hav^  been  built, 
and  Chins  will  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  full  im- 
pact of  Western  civilization.  Will  she,  he  asks,  be 
thereby  saved  from  dismemberment  F  He  is  inclioed 
to  think  that  for  some  time  at  least  China  will  remain 
a  sort  of  Tout  Tiddler's  ground,  where  the  various 
European  powers  will  pursue  commercial  objects  rather 
than  annexation,  M,  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  an  interest- 
ing comparison  of  the  relative  miles  of  railroad  allotted 
to  each  great  power.  Great  Britain  comes  first  with 
about  3,000  miles,  Knssia  next  with  rather  over  2,000, 
then  Germany  with  1,300,  while  France  and  Belgium 
have  1,000  and  400  respectively.  More  porti'iitcus  in  its 
way  is  the  appearance  of  the  United  States  as 
in  far  Eastern  politics,  though  Americans  ha' 
only  got  quite  a  short  line  to  build. 

FRANCE  ra  THE  LEVANT. 

In  his  paper  on  the  prospects  which  confront  France 
in  the  Iievant  M.  Lamy  lays  great  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  religious  influences.  He  co;isiders  IJiat 
there  has  been  a  great  Homan  Catholic  victory  in  the 
Levant,  and  that  the  political  fruits  of  it  will  (all  inta 
the  lap  of  France.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  think 
that  Catholicism  is  even  making  an  lmpr»  ti 
Turks  themselves.    Protestantism,  to  whosv  misaioiUTy 
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naturally  fond  of  pomps  and  ceremonies.  M.  Lamy 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  how  the  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility of  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  is  to  be  dealt 
with — indeed,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  France  and 
Russia  will  hand  in  hand  convert  Islam  to  Christianity. 

CUBA'S  FUTURE. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Cuba's  Future"  M.  Benoist 
gives  some  curious  figures  as  to  the  staple  trade  of  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  In  good  years  the  island  pro- 
duces 28,000  tons  of  tobacco.  In  1889  300,000,000  cigars, 
worth  $13,500,000,  were  made  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  rather 
significant  that  no  fewer  than  50,000,000  of  these  fra- 
grant weeds  were  evidently  too  good  to  part  with,  for 
they  were  consumed  in  the  island.  The  fall  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellion  and  the  American  war  was  ex- 
traordinary. In  1889  the  export  of  cigars  to  America 
numbered  250,000,000,  whereas  in  1897  it  had  fallen  to 
34,000,000.  The  raw  material  is  now  exported  to  Amer- 
ica and  manufactured  there. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  Madame  Massieu's  paper 
on  her  visit  to  Burmah  and  the  Shan  States.  Among 
other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  third  installment 
of  M.  Varagnac's  elaborate  study  of  Castelar,  and  a 
paper  by  M.  Bourdeau  on  the  differences  which  broke 
out  among  French  socialists  when  M.  Milleraud  joined 
the  present  French  cabinet  with  General  de  Galliffet. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  September  numbers  of  the  Nouvellc  Revue 
contain  an  exceptional  amount  of  interesting 
matter.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Martin's  in- 
structive and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  population 
question  in  France. 

GREATER  GERMANY. 

It  is  undoubtedly  significant  of  a  notable  change  in 
French  public  opinion  that  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
first  September  number  should  be  given  to  M.  Rou- 
vier's  article  on  Greater— i.e.,  Colonial— Germany.  The 
French  writer  recalls  the  fact  that  on  a  memorable 
occasion  the  Red  Prince  pronounced  the  phrase  :  "  We 
have  just  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle ;  it  is  now  a 
question  of  fighting  and  of  conquering  on  the  indus- 
trial field."  A  united  Germany  was  in  1870  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  out  this  programme.  Even  now,  in 
spite  of  emigration,  there  are  16,000,000  more  Germans 
in  Germany  than  there  are  French  in  France,  and  for 
every  French  baby  born  two  German  babies  make  their 
appearance.  Nowhere  has  industrial  Germany  shown 
her  intelligence  more  remarkably  than  in  the  creation 
of  a  merchant  navy.  In  1871  there  were  147  steamships 
in  the  German  merchant  service,  but  there  are  now 
1,200,  and  Hamburg  has  become  the  ninth  port  of  the 
world.    M.  Rouvier  admits,  however,  that  as  a  coloniz- 


ing power  Germany  has  not  been  snccessfnl,  bnt  he 
makes  the  most  of  the  singular  fact  that  though  Ger- 
man emigrants  are  very  unwilling  to  settle  in  the  col- 
onies of  their  own  flag,  they  nevertheless  have  poured 
in  hundreds  of  thousands— it  might  almost  be  said  in 
millions — into  the  United  States,  the  South  American 
republics,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  even  Russia.  Of  these 
countries  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  favorite,  96 
percent,  going  there.  As  to  the  German  colonies  proper, 
M.  Rouvier  states,  what  is  not  very  well  known,  that 
in  the  seventeenth  centurj-  Germany  had  already  estab- 
lished herself  in  Africa  in  the  guise  of  a  commercial 
company  on  the  Guinea  cost,  but  in  1713  the  company 
was  wound  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Hohenzollerns  were 
turned  away  from  Africa  till  1884,  when  the  colony  of 
the  Cameroons  was  founded.  None  of  the  German  col- 
onies are  really  healthy  for  the  residence  of  whites. 
Thus  in  1897  the  mortality  among  the  Europeans  in  the 
Cameroons  was  60  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
of  officials  to  colonists  is  in  most  cases  absurdly  great. 

THE  GERMANS  IN  ITALY. 

There  is  another  German  article  in  the  second  Sep- 
tember number,  which  is  written  from  a  much  less 
pro-German  point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  writer,  who 
signs  himself  "Sens,"  declares  that  the  present  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Italy  is  quite  unnatural.  The 
whole  genius  of  the  Italian  people  is  anti-Teutonic. 
The  present  relations  between  the  two  countries  is  at- 
tributed in  this  article  to  the  influence  of  Italian  Jews, 
who,  though  not  numerous,  are  active,  intelligent,  and 
wealthy.  They  own  a  great  many  of  the  Italian  lib- 
eral newspapers,  notably  the  Tribuna  and  the  Piccolo. 

THE  FRENCH  LITERARY  MAN. 

M.  Mauclair  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  mar 
terial  and  moral  conditions  of  the  modern  French  liter- 
ary man.  Unless  he  has  genius  which  lifts  him  into 
the  position  of  a  Zola  or  a  Daudet,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  he  can  draw  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  writing  of 
books,  and  M.  Mauclair  evidently  considers  journalism 
out  of  the  question  for  an  honorable  man.  The  only 
really  lirofltable  branch  of  literary  work  in  Paris  is 
writing  for  the  stage  ;  and  here  M.  Mauclair  lament-s 
that  it  is  the  worst  work  which  is  generally  the  best 
paid,  a  lively  and  immoral  farce  bringing  more  grist  to 
the  mill  than  half  a  dozen  witty  and  sparkling  com- 
edies. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  the 
utilization  of  the  French  colonies  in  Africa,  by  M.  d'At- 
tanoux  ;  a  technical  and  historical  account  of  the  an- 
nual French  army  maneuvers  since  the  Franco-German 
War ;  an  apologetic  paper  on  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  VouletrChanoine  mission  in  the  Soudan ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  M.  Muteau's  careful  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  secondary  education. 
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POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

First  Steps  in  International  Law.  By  Sir  Sherston 
Baker,  Bart.  8vo,  pp.  428.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    ^S.50. 

Sir  Sherston  Baker  is  a  well-known  English  barrister, 
and  author  of  law  books.  He  is  regarded  in  London  as  an 
authority  on  Admiralty  law,  and  has  long  been  interested 
in  all  phases  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  has  edited  for  Eng- 
lish readers  one  of  the  best  American  text-books  on  inter- 
national law,— that  of  Halleck.  In  his  preface  he  explains 
that  the  present  volume  has  grown  out  of  a  public  lecture 
delivered  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  May,  1898,  on  the  questions  in  international 
law  (particularly  those  relating  to  neutrals)  that  had  arisen 
in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  up  to  date  in  its  references,  and  is  so  systematic 
in  its  arrangement  as  to  be  very  convenient  for  reference. 
It  i»  permeated  throughout  by  the  practical  point  of  view  of 
an  experienced  lawyer,  though  sufficiently  appreciative  of 
the  contributions  to  international  law  of  the  more  academic 
writers. 

The  Government  of  Municipalities.  By  Dorman  B. 
Eaton.  8vo,  pp.  526.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    14. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  in  this  volume  provided  us  with  the  best 
systematic  treatise  that  is  available  for  the  American  stu- 
dent, law-maker  or  municipal  reformer  upon  the  principles 
that  should  be  observed  in  the  framlugof  a  city  charter,  and 
upon  the  position  of  the  American  city  in  the  State  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  minor  Jurisdictions.  The  book  is  logical  and 
ai-gumentative,  rather  than  historical  or  descriptive;  and 
its  opinions  are  bo  strongly  and  definitely  expressed  that  it 
will  not  find  full  acceptance  in  all  quarters.  It  will,  how- 
ever, carry  conviction  to  many  minds,  and  it  must  have  a 
decided  infiuence  upon  future  legislation  affecting  the  struc- 
ture of  city  governments  in  this  country.  Mr.  Eaton  finds 
in  the  English  system  of  municipal  government  the  best 
general  framework.  He  proceeds  to  adapt  that  system  to 
American  purposes.  He  places  himself  with  those  who  re- 
gard the  common  council,  rather  than  the  mayor,  as  the 
center  of  a  proper  municipal  organization.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  gradual  drift  of  the  best  opinion  in  this  country 
towards  that  view,— the  only  position  of  stable  equilibrium 
and  the  only  one  fitted  tt)  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Eaton,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  great  cause  of  an  efficient,  non-par- 
tisan civil  service  in  this  country;  and  he  has  been  a  life- 
long student  of  public  administration.  As  a  lawyer  and  a 
public  official  in  times  past  he  has  had  much  practical  ex- 
perience both  witli  the  drafting  of  administrative  laws  and 
with  their  practical  working.  This  volume  is  the  ripe  prod 
uct  of  many  years  of  thought,  experience  and  observation. 

Tropical  Colonization  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Subject.  By  Alleyne  Ireland.  8vo,  pp.  282. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  is  an  Englishman  who  informs  us  in 
the  preface  of  his  book  that  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  past  twelve  years  in  British  colonies  and  dependencies, 
having  visited  India  and  Ceylon,  and  having  spent  nearly 
seven  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  presum- 
ably in  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  a  little  before  oar  declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
and  the  awakened  interest  of  Americans  in  the  question 
of  administering  and  colonizing  warm  regions  led  him  to 
publish  several  articles  in  magazines  on  European  experi- 


ences in  tropical  dependencies.  These  circumstances  have 
led  him  to  the  writing  of  the  present  volume,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  terse  and  brief,— a  fact  that  wide  margins, 
heavy  paper  and  large  type  might  at  first  seem  to  obscure. 
Mr.  Ireland  confines  himself  principally  to  the  attempt  to 
answer  three  questions :  (1)  How  to  govern  a  tropical  colony; 
(2)  how  to  manage  the  labor  question  in  order  to  the  success- 
ful industrial  development  of  the  colony,  and,  (3),  the  sig- 
nificance from  the  standpoint  of  the  sovereign  State  of  the 
possession  of  tropical  colonies.  It  is  possible  that  he  some- 
what underestimates  the  extent  of  American  information 
upon  these  subjects,  and  the  accessibility  of  works  of  a  more 
thorough-going  character.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  volume 
is  its  bibliographical  appendix. 

History  of  the  Zoar  Society  from  its  Commencement  to 
its  Conclusion  :  A  Sociological  Study  in  Commun- 
ism. By  E.  O.  Randall.  8vo,  pp.  100.  Columbus, 
Ohio  :  Press  of  Fred  J.  Heer. 

The  experiences  of  the  various  societies  that  have  at 
one  time  or  another  tried  the  practical  organization  of  life 
on  the  communistic  plan  in  the  United  States  are  always 
worthy  of  record.  They  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
they  have  value  as  Illustrations  of  economic  or  sociological 
principles.  A  well-known  experiment  of  this  kind  was  that 
of  the  Zoar  Society  in  Ohio.  The  Zoarites  came  originally 
from  Wttrttemberg,  in  Germany,  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Their  movement  was  akin  to  that  which  established 
the  Harmony  or  Rappist  Society  at  Economy  near  Pittsburg. 
The  Zoarites  settled  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  some 
eighty  years  ago.  Their  communistic  organization  has  now 
been  abandoned,  and  the  property  has  been  divided  among 
the  survivors.  The  history  of  this  experiment  is  recorded 
in  an  interesting  monograph  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  who  pre- 
pared it  primarily  for  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  and 
Historical  Society.  It  appears  as  one  of  the  publications  of 
that  society  for  the  current  year,  but  it  is  also  bound  as  a 
separate  brochure.  It  will  stand  as  the  authoritative  ac- 
count of  a  very  interesting  social  undertaking. 

Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics.    By  Bkuncis 
A.  Walker.    Edited  by  Davis  R.  Dewey.    2  Vols. 
8vo,  pp.  454—481     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.   $0. 

The  late  General  Walker's  papers  on  finance  and  tax- 
ation, money  and  bimetallism,  economic  theory,  statistics, 
national  growth  and  social  economics  have  all  been  included 
In  the  two  volumes  edited  by  Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  Just 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The  editor  has  made  little 
attempt  at  condensation.  General  Walker's  political  econ- 
omy, as  Dr.  Dewey  very  aptly  remarks  in  the  preface,  **  was 
not  merely  a  profession ;  he  felt  it  and  lived  in  it.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  life  of  conviction  and  philosophy  can  only 
be  gained  by  taking  Mr.  Walker's  writings  as  he  left  them." 

The  True  Basis  of  Economics ;  or,  The  Law  of  Inde- 
pendent and  Collective  Human  Life.  Being  a  Cor- 
respondence Between  David  Starr  Jordan  and  J.  H. 
Stallard  on  the  Merits  of  the  Doctrine  of  Henry 
George,  Svo,  pp.  130.  New  York  :  Doubleday  Ss 
McClure  Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 

The  occasion  of  this  correspondence  between  President 
Jordan  and  Dr.  Stallard  was  the  letter  of  Henry  George  to 
the  Pope  on  the  condition  of  labor.  Some  of  the  objections 
to  Mr.  George's  theories  are  answered  by  Dr.  Stallard.  Dr. 
Jordan's  objection  to  the  single  tax  theory,  as  he  puts  It,  Is 
not  so  much  to  the  idea  of  the  public  use  of  land  rentals  as 
to  the ''  divine  or  metaphysical  argument  in  its  favor.**  The 
whole  correspondence  is  suggestive  and  instructive. 
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The  Philadelphia  Negro :  A  Social  Study.  By  W.  E. 
Barghardt  Du  Bois,  and  Isabel  Eaton.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay.  (Publications 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.)  4to,  pp.  xx— 
520.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Da  Bois,  who  has  already  published  several  impor- 
tant studies  of  negro  life  in  this  country,  is  the  author  of  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  negroes  social  condition  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  Just  been  published  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  series  of  "  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Public  Law."  Dr.  Du  Bois*  investigations  covered 
several  years,  and  never  before  has  so  much  information  re- 
lating to  the  city  life  of  the  American  negro  been  collected. 
Much  of  the  material  thus  gathered  is  of  far  more  than  local 
importance,  and  should  be  considered  by  all  students  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  environment  of  the  American 
negro.  In  the  same  volume  is  concluded  a  special  report  on 
negro  domestic  service,  by  Miss  Isabel  Eaton,  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association. 

Tramping  with  Tramps  :  Studies  and  Sketches  of  Vag- 
abond Life.  By  Joslah  Flynt.  12mo,  pp.  898.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Tlie  essays,  stories,  and  sketches  contributed  during  the 
past  few  years  to  the  popular  magazines  by  Mr.  Flynt  have 
been  included  in  this  book,  together  with  a  prefatory  note 
by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  who 
cordially  endorses  these  sociological  studies.  Mr.  Flynt  has 
been  a  companion  of  tramps,  or  ^*  hoboes,"  as  they  call  them- 
selves, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  England,  (Ger- 
many and  Russia  as  well.  He  has  learned  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  genuine  tramp,  and  has  become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  universal  tramps*  vocabulary.  In  all  these  experi- 
ences Mr.  Flynt  has  never  sought  the  society  of  unemployed 
workingmen  looking  for  work,  but  rather  affiliated  with  the 
class  which  persistently  avoids  employment.  He  has  even 
been  to  jail  with  his  fellow- vagrants.  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  assumed  that  what  Mr.  Flynt  does  not  know  about 
the  lives,  motives  and  aspirations  of  the  QenuB  tramp  cannot 
well  be  learned  by  any  respectable  man. 

The  Hooligan  Nights  :  Being  the  Life  and  Opinions  of 
a  Young  and  Unrepentant  Criminal  Recounted  by 
Himself.  By  Clarence  Rook.  12mo,  pp.  276.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  life  record 
of  a  London  burglar,  as  set  down  in  **'  Hooligan^s  **  own  lan- 
guage by  Mr.  Clarence  Rook,  a  London  Journalist.  Mr. 
Rook  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  London  criminal 
class.  He  does  not  publish  the  **  Hooligan  Nights**  as  a 
novel,  "  or  in  any  sense  a  work  of  imagination,*'  but  rather 
as  a  document  throwing  a  clear  light  on  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  aims  of  the  young  London  criminal  of  to-day. 

Social  Laws :  An  Outline  of  Sociology.  By  G.  Tarde. 
Translated  by  Howard  C.  Warren.  16mo,  pp.  xi— 
213.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

The  leading  ideas  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  French 
sociologists  are  expressed  in  the  brief  volume  of  which  an 
English  translation  has  Just  been  made  by  Professor  War- 
ren, of  Princeton.  A  preface  is  furnished  by  Prof.  James 
Mark  Baldwin. 

Successful  Methods  in  Business,  and  Other  Papers.  By 
James  G.  Cannon,  Samuel  S.  Sewall,  C.  R.  Evans, 
and  Warren  Jeffries.  12mo,  pp.  82.  New  York: 
The  Business  Publishing  Company.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Partnership.  By  Joseph  Hardcastle.  12mo,  pp.  81. 
New  York :  The  Business  Publishing  Company. 
Paper,  25  cents. 

Bookkeeping  Frauds,  and  Methods  for  Their  Detection. 
By  A.  T.  Craig.    12mo,  pp.  81.     New  York :   The 
Business  Publishing  Company.    Paper,  95  oesntm. 
The ' '  Pigeonhole  Library  for  BnsineM  Men  **  Is  a  aevtot 


of  brief  manuals  on  practical  snbjects  in  bnsinesB  and  oom- 
mercial  life.  The  series  includes  treatises  on  **  Partner- 
ship,** an  essay  on  ^'  Bookkeeping  Frauds  and  Methods  for 
their  Detection,**  and  papers  on  "'Successful  Methods  in 
Business,**  contributed  by  successful  business  men. 

The  Art  of  Living.    By  Robert  Grant.    12mo,  pp.  818. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    $1.50. 
Search-Light  Letters.    By  Robert   Grant.    12mo,  pp. 

234.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

These  essays  by  Robert  Grant  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Scribner'8  Magazine,  They  have  to  do  with  the 
most  practical  problems  of  daily  life,  such  as  income,  house- 
furnishing,  education,  occupation,  and  social  ambitions. 

HISTORY. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America.  By  John 
Fiske.  2Vol8.,  l2mo,  pp.2W— 400.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    $4. 

In  Mr.  Fiske*8  series  of  volumes  on  American  history, 
"  The  Beginnings  of  New  England  **  is  followed  by  **  The 
Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America.**  Mr.  Fiske  gives 
due  credit  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Dutch  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  this  country,  but  avoids  the  ex- 
travagance of  some  of  the  recent  writers  on  that  subject. 
Because  there  were  free  schools  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  example,  Mr.  Fiske  is  not  disposed  to  concede 
that  the  free  schools  of  New  England  in  the  following  cen- 
tury were  introduced  or  copied  from  those  in  the  Nether- 
lands. After  describing  the  experiment  of  William  Penn 
and  the  growth  of  the  Quaker  settlements  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Fiske  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  **  The  Migrations  of 
Sects,**  in  which  he  brings  out  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  Jews,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  Huguenots. 

The  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787.  By  William  M.  Meigs.  8vo,  pp. 
874.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$2.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Meigs  has  endeavored  to  trace  the 
origin  and  development  of  each  separate  clause  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  from  its  first  suggestion  in  the  Convention 
of  1787  to  the  form  finally  approved.  All  students  of  the 
Constitution  will  at  once  recognize  the  value  of  this  service. 
Heretofore  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  trace  any  point  of 
discussion  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  as 
published  in  Elliot*8  ''  Debates.**  Thoughtful  students  be- 
fore this  time  have  followed  Mr.  Meigs*  method  in  respect 
to  some  particular  clause,  or  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  complete 
such  investigation  for  the  entire  document.  The  volume 
has  been  prepared  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  indexed. 

Old  South  Leaflets.  Volume  IV.  12mo.  Boston  :  Di- 
rectors of  the  Old  South  Work.    $1.50. 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  completed  volume  of  '^  Old 
South  Leaflets**  reminds  us  of  the  proportions  that  have 
been  attained  by  the  Old  South  work  in  Boston  within  the 
past  decade.  The  republication  of  documents  is  only  a  part 
of  this  work,  but  it  is  signiflcant  that  one  hundred  such 
documents  have  already  been  printed,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  an  understanding  of  American  history. 
In  the  present  volume  the  selections  range  from  '^Washing- 
ton*s  Words  on  a  National  University**  to  the  **  Words  of 
John  Brown,**  and  '*  The  First  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate.** 

Biaximilian  in  Mexico  :  A  Woman's  Reminiscences  of 
the  French  Intervention,  1862-1867.  By  Sara  Yorke 
Stevenson.  8vo,  pp.  xiv— 827.  New  York;  The 
Century  Company.    $2.50. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in  the  history  of  this 
continent  is  the  subject  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences  by 
Mrs.  Sara  Yorke  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Steyenson  was  an  eye- 
wttnets  of  the  remarkable  series  of  oocnrreiUMS  In  MmcIoo 
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which  resulted  from  French  intervention  in  180S.  Slie  saw 
something  of  the  inner  court  life  of  Maximilian's  imperial 
government,  and  in  her  book  she  sets  forth  clearly  an<l  forci- 
bly the  pathetic  and  tragic  elements  in  the  short  history  of 
that  ill-fated  reign.  Never  before  has  the  story  been  told  so 
fully  and  authoritatively  in  English,  and  it  is  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  political  and  diplomatic  history  of  the 
times. 

A  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814.  By  Charles 
Seignobos.  Translation  Edited  by  S.  M.  Macvane. 
8vo,  pp.  xxl— 881.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  works  on  mo<lern 
history  in  English  has  been  notably  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  **A  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814,*'  by  Charles 
Seignobos,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  edited  by  Professor  Macvane  of  Harvard,  who  says: 
"  The  author's  capacity  for  seizing  on  the  decisive  events  of 
recent  European  history,  his  skill  in  using  one  event  to  ex- 
plain another,  his  steady  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon mass  of  men .  his  thorough  freedom  from  national  or 
other  prejudice,  and  above  all  his  very  suggestive  general- 
izations on  the  later  history  of  Europe,  give  his  work  instruct- 
ive qualities  not  always  found  in  our  general  histories." 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Eighty-seven  Lectures  on  Mod- 
ern European  History  (l(i00-1890).  By  H.  Morse  Ste- 
phens. 12mo,  pp.  xviii — 319.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1.60. 

This  volume  is  the  second,  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
of  a  syllabus  of  lectures  on  modern  European  history.  It 
has  been  used  in  Cornell  University  by  Professor  Stephens 
during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  published  in  book  form  at 
the  request  of  former  pupils  and  of  other  professors  of  his- 
tory in  colleges  and  universities. 

France  and  Italy.  By  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand.  Trans- 
lated by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  12nio,  pp.  352. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  latest  addition  to  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  long 
series  of  contributions  to  modern  European  history  is  a 
work  on  France  and  Italy  covering  the  year  ISTjQ,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  two  great  battles  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino.  As  in  the  earlier  works  of  this  author,  much  light 
is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  Roman  History  of  Appian  of  Alexandria.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  White.  2  Vols.,  12mo,  pp.  Ixix — 
413—554.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $3. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  so  busy  a  Journalist  as  Mr. 
Horace  White,  of  the  New  York  Evening  PosU  should  have 
found  time  during  the  past  five  years  to  produce  a  two- 
volume  translation  of  Appian's  **  Roman  History."  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Prof. 
Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College,  as  *' late-coming  fruits  of 
his  instruction."  Mr.  White  undertook  the  work  because  he 
considered  the  works  of  Appian  as  constituting  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  Roman  histoi'y  until  now  not  accessible  in 
English.  Appian  says  in  his  preface  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
practised  the  profession  of  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  the 
emperors  until  they  appointed  him  procurator.  It  is  in- 
ferred that  he  held  this  office  in  Egypt,  his  native  country. 
His  book  is  believed  to  have  been  published  about  a.d.  150 ; 
it  was  in  Greek. 

Sources  of  the  History  of  Oregon.  The  Correspondence 
and  Journals  of  Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth, 
1831-6.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Young.  8vo,  pp.  xix— 262. 
Portland,  Oregon :  Oregon  Historical  Society.  Par 
I)er,  $1. 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  publishing  the  correspondence  and  Journals  of 
Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  containing  the  record  of  two  ex- 
peditions for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  country  in  the 


early  *908.  This  publication  is  part  of  a  series  known  as 
** Sources  of  the  History  of  Oregon,"  and  is  accompanied  by 
maps,  an  introduction  and  an  idex.  Captain  Wyeth  was  a 
highly-esteemed  New  Englandcr,  and  the  principal  founder 
of  the  ice  industry.  He  was  a  friend  and  townsman  of 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

White  and  Black  Under  the  Old  Regime.  By  Victoria 
V.  Clayton.  With  Introduction  by  Frederic  Cook 
Morehouse.  16mo,  pp.  195.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  : 
The  Young  Churchman  Company.    $1. 

This  book  pictures  the  agreeable  side  of  the  old  slave 
system  from  the  Southern  point  of  view.  It  also  relates 
many  interesting  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  late  President 
Henry  D.  Clayton  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  who  had 
been  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate  service  and,  after 
the  Civil  War,  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Alabama. 

The  Free  Harbor  Contest  at  IjOS  Angeles.  By  Charles 
Dwight  Willard.  8vo,  pp.  212.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia :  Kingsley-Barnes  &  Neuner  Company. 

In  this  volume  the  full  story  of  the  long  fight  in  South- 
em  California  to  secure  the  San  Pedro  Harbor  Is  related. 
The  motives  and  issues  of  this  contest  *are  less  perfectly 
understood  outside  of  the  State  of  California  than  in  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fight  was  popularly  waged  in  behalf 
of  a  harbor  located  at  a  point  open  to  competition.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  wished  the  harbor  to  be  located 
at  Santa  Monica,  while  there  was  a  popular  agitation  in 
favor  of  San  Pedro.  In  the  end  the  advocates  of  San  Pedro 
won. 

Important  Events :  A  Book  of  Dates.  Compiled  by 
Greorge  W.  Powers.  24mo,  pp.  321.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

In  this  little  book  of  dates  more  than  half  the  space  is 
devoted  to  the  continent  of  America,  the  larger  portion  to 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  By  the  use  of  abbreviations 
Mr.  Powers  has  been  able  to  condense  information  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  has  chosen  events  that  best  illustrate 
the  progress  made  by  any  given  country.  The  material  is 
all  completely  indexed.  The  arrangement  is  by  geography 
ical  divisions.  The  volume  is  smaller  and  more  compact 
than  any  publication  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. 

The  Moorish  Empire :  A  Historical  Epitome.  By  Bud- 
gett  Meakin.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii— 576.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Lim.;  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    $5. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who  has  already  published 
several  works  treating  of  Morocco  and  the  Moors,  frankly 
states  that  his  principal  object  has  been  ''  rather  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  people  than  to  that  of  dry-as- 
dust  facts."  Wherever  he  has  quoted  statements  of  histor- 
ical facts  the  authorities  sliould  be  examined  and  compared. 
The  volume  is  elaborately  illustrated,  and  is  really  what  it 
pretends  to  be,— a  convenient  epitome  of  Moorish  history 
and  legend.  It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  heretofore  by  any 
work  in  English. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Hero  of  Manila :  Dewey  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific.  By  Kossiter  Johnson.  12mo,  pp.  152.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  wiitten  a  book  that  will  especially  in- 
terest the  youth  of  our  land.  He  has  devoted  a  large  propor- 
tion of  space  to  an  account  of  Admiral  Dewey^s  school  days 
and  earlier  career  in  the  navy.  Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded 
in  collecting  numerous  authentic  anecdotes  of  Dewey^s  early 
life,  and  he  employs  these  with  good  effect  in  developing  the 
plan  of  his  book.  Idr.  Johnson's  declared  belief  that  in  every 
useful  life  there  is  a  plan  and  purpose  from  the  banning, 
**  whether  the  immediate  owner  of  that  life  is  aware  of  it  or 
not,**  la  well  illustrated  in  this  brief  biography. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Admiral  Dewey.  By  Adelbert 
M.  Dewey.  4to,  pp.  559.  New  York  :  The  Woolfall 
Company.    Sold  by  subscription. 

This  volume  has  been  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
several  members  of  Admiral  Dewey^s  family.  Its  unique 
feature  is  a  series  of  reproductions  in /ac9(mito  of  the  Ad- 
miraPs  letters  durinfi^  his  naval  career,  with  extracts  from 
his  log-book.    The  work  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Our  Three  Admirals :  Farragut,  Porter.  Dewey.  By 
James  E.  Homans.  12mo,  pp.  dS.  New  York: 
James  T.  White  &  Co.    $1. 

This  little  volume  contains  excellent  brief  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  Farragut,  Porter  and  Dewey,  the  three  officers 
who  have  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  These  accounts  may  be  regarded  as  authentic,  since 
they  were  submitted  for  revision  to  the  relatives  of  the  sub- 
jects, and.  In  the  case  of  Dewey,  to  the  Admiral  himself.  So 
brief  a  work  can  give  only  the  more  important  facts  of 
biographical  interest,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
accuracy  of  these  facts  is  fully  assured. 

Life  of  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Rear  Admiral.  By 
Charles  H.  Davis.  8vo,  pp.  849.  Boston :  Hongh- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $8. 

This  is  the  life  of  an  American  naval  officer  who  pre- 
served the  best  traditions  of  the  service  during  an  active 
period  of  over  fifty  years.  Admiral  Davis  had  won  dis- 
tinction before  the  Civil  War,  and  *'it  was  his  previous 
work  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  hydrography  of  the  coast,"  says  his  son,  "*"  which 
enabled  him  to  buoy  out  the  channel  for  Du  Pontes  victori- 
ous fleet  at  Port  Royal."  Davis  was  really  in  command  at 
Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis,  though  Admiral  Foots,  having 
been  compelled  by  illness  to  depart,  had  left  his  flag  flying. 

The  Story  of  Magellan,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Philip- 
pines. By  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  12mo,  pp.  286. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

As  Mr.  Butterworth  well  says,  the  value  of  Magellan*s 
discoveries  has  received  a  new  interpretation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  South  America  and  especially  in  the  ceding  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United.  States.  Mr.  Butterworth 
has  attempted  no  more  than  to  write  short,  picturesque 
story  of  Magellan's  adventures,  based  on  the  recognized  au- 
thorities. To  this  narrative  he  has  added  several  tales  of  the 
Philippines.   The  volume  is  appropriately  illustrated. 

Admiral  Phillip  :  The  Founding  of  New  South  Wales. 
By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Joffery.  12mo,  pp. 
836.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  series  of  *'  Builders  of  Oreater  Britain  **  Louis 
Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery  have  contributed  a  sketch  of  Ad- 
miral Phillip  and  the  founding  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
this,  as  in  several  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series, 
much  suggestive  material  is  exploited  relative  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  England^s  colonial  empire  has  been 
founded  and  developed. 

The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oil- 
phant.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Cog- 
hill.  8vo,  pp.  XV— 451.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    $3.50. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  autobiography  has  been  cordially  re- 
ceived in  England  because  of  its  freedom  from  affectation 
and  pretense  of  every  kind.  As  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
literary  careers  of  the  century  Mrs.  Oliphant's  life  has  been 
known,  in  a  way,  to  the  public  for  many  years.  Her  strug- 
gles to  maintain  herself  and  family  after  the  early  death  of 
her  husband  were  most  heroic.  As  a  writer  in  BUukwoo^n 
has  put  it,  the  more  private  side  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  oareer, 
as  disclosed  m  this  autobiography,  while  it  forms  a  distinot- 
ive  feature  of  the  book,  is  inexpressibly  melancholy;  and 
yet  it  is  a  record  of  triumph. 


Matthew  Arnold.  By  George  Saintsbury.  12mo»  pp. 
292.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.26. 

Professor  Saintsbnry's  biography  of  Matthew  Arnold  is 
not  long,  and  contains  few  facts  not  already  brought  to  light 
in  the  ''Letters**  published  several  years  ago  by  authority 
of  Mr.  Amold*s  family.  In  style  and  method  Professor 
Saintsbnry*6  book  is  what  one  would  expect  of  one  literary 
critic  writing  of  another.  The  volume  convinces  one  that 
its  subject  was  emphatically  a  *'  man  of  letters.** 

Letters  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  a  Friend,  1888- 
1858.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  12mo,  pp. 
81.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Who  the  friend  was  to  whom  these  letters  were  ad- 
dressed by  Emerson  in  the  years  1838-58  has  not  been  re- 
vealed to  the  public;  but  Professor  Norton  states  in  his 
introduction  to  this  little  volume  that  the  friendship  began 
when  Emerson  was  thirty  years  old,  and  lasted  unbrokeh 
and  cordial  until  his  death.  The  friend  was  younger  than 
Emerson,  it  seems,  by  nine  years.  ''  At  the  beginning  of 
their  friendship  he  had  lately  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  under  fortunate  conditions. 
Europe  was  then  far  more  distant  from  New  England  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  more  was  to  be  gained  from  a  visit  to  it. 
The  youth  had  brought  back  from  the  Old  World  much  of 
which  Emerson,  with  his  lively  interest  in  all  things  of  the 
intelligence,  was  curious  and  eager  to  learn.**  Professor 
Norton  says  that  this  friend  possessed  the  ''  practical  quail* 
ties  and  the  acquaintance  with  affairs  in  which  Emerson 
was  fortunately  deficient,  but  which  he  held  in  high  respect. 
I  say  fortunately  deficient,  in  so  far  as  they  might  have  de- 
tracted from  that  pure  idealism  in  which  lay  the  unique 
charm  of  Emerson*s  nature,  and  the  originality  and  perma- 
nence of  his  work.** 

Letters  and  Recollections  of  John  Murray  Forbes.  Ed- 
ited by  Sarah  Forbes  Hughes.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
858—264.    Boston  :  Houghton,  MifiElin  &  Co.    $5. 

Mr.  John  Murray  Forbes  was  an  American  citizen  of 
the  highest  type,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  railroad-building 
through  the  Middle  West,  active  in  Civil  War  financiering, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and 
Agassis,  and  throughout  his  long  life  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  These  memoirs,  published  by 
his  daughter,  reveal  Mr.  Foirbes  as  one  who,  **  keeping  him- 
self in  the  background,  never  stinted  work,  or  money,  or 
service  of  any  sort,  for  the  country  he  loved  so  welL** 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  Second  Series :  My  Indian  Friends. 
By  F.  Max  MtUler.  8vo,  pp.  808.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |^. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  published  by  Prof.  Max 
Mtlller  on  Indian  subjects,  that  it  will  doubtless  surprise 
many  of  his  readers  to  learn  from  the  preface  of  his  second 
volume  of  ^  Auld  Lang  Syne**  that  the  great  linsruist  has 
never  visited  India,  although,  as  he  says,  he  has  *'  known 
for  many  years  the  beauties  of  its  literature,  the  bold  flights 
of  its  native  philosophy,  the  fervid  devotion  of  its  ancient 
religion,**  which,  taken  together  seem  to  him  to  give  a  much 
truer  picture  of  what  India  really  was  and  is  still  meant  to 
be  in  tibe  history  of  the  world  than  any  material  thing  in 
India  itself.  Professor  Mtlller  contends  that  while  his 
picture  of  India  li  ideal,  an  ideal  portrait  may  sometimes  be 
tmer  than  even  a  photograph. 

A  Looker  On  In  London.  By  Mary  H.  Krout.  13mo^ 
pp.  852.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.60. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  fortunate  in  having  oppo]^• 
tonitlea  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  England  during  the 
years  1886-87,  and  her  account  of  some  of  the  important 
scenes  and  events  of  those  years  li  quite  diflteent  fmm  Um 
ordinary  traveler*!  JonmaL  She  gave  special  attantloA  to 
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tb«  J*m«wn  trlAl,  *n<l  r«|wrtA  th«  proc««4fos>  at  length. 
Wt*i  wiM  ftljw  *  wiiwum  of  t}»«  iintBun'n  Jabn>!«  oel^bratfon. 
Arid  of  vAriooJi  ot.h<;r  im^^trXMUt  tnwjkHUni*.  Htr  bo^«k  iii  an 
«nt^rtJhlnirj«  commhntsiry  on  EnglUh  ciutonM  from  an 
Atn*:rifMn  pftiut  of  vl-swr. 

Babylon fann  and  Awyrian^:  Lif^  and  Cimtomfl.  By 
A.  H.  Hay/;/j.    12rno.  pp.  $W»5.    New  York :  Charles 

Ht: ri  bn e r* s  S^;n  h .    $  1  .*Z5. 

A  •i*:ri<T'»  of  hari'IU/'^kK  In  H<:r/jitlc  «tij'll*rfl.  nn'ler  the  edl- 
tomhlp  of  I'rof.  Jhin*^  A.  CrftffC  of  the  L'nlverftity  of  Mich- 
llCAH.  haw  V*«T«:n  prtt}fj'.U7t\,  and  one  vol  a  me  of  the  herifM  de- 
voterJ  f/i  the  life  and  ftunUimmft  the  Babylonians  and  the 
A «i*iyrianN.  hy  the  Itev.  A .  H.  Sayre,  hai*  just  appeared.  The 
ii*\\Utr  nut]  pnhlifihem  of  thin  Herie<}  have  T^een  fortunate  in 
nefMjrinfC  the  intereitt  and  ciViperation  of  Kpecial  mrholars. 
ProfeM^^r  Hay  re  in  wt  well  known  an  a  student  and  writer  of 
AMiyrian  life  that  the  value  of  hi.*»  work  \»  immediately  reo 
f^nizefl  everywhere.  ThiH  little  volameemh^^Klies  the  very 
latent  dlnc/jveriea  refptrdinfc  the  literary,  Hf;ientiflc,  therjlrjt^. 
Iral  and  eomniercial  a/:hievementA  of  this  in'eat  brancli  of 
the  human  family. 

Quaint  O^rnerM  of  Ancient  KmpireH :  S^juthern  India, 
Burmaf  and  Manila.  By  .Michael  Meyen*  Shrx;- 
niaker.  8vo,  pp.  213.  New  York  :  (i.  P.  Putnam's 
Ht}UH.    12.25. 

Whl*e  a  large  part  of  Mr.  8hfjemaker*s  book  is  devoted  to 
Houthorn  India  and  Hurma,  It  Ih  Ut  the  chapters  on  Manila 
that  the  American  rea/ier  will  turn  witii  Hurpabaing  interest. 
In  hiiiaccountof  tiie  Ptiilippines  of  UMiay  the  writer  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  friars,  who,  he  says,  have  nothing 
In  c<immon  with  the  enlightened  Catholics  of  Europe  and 
America.  **  They  are  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  acrount  of 
their  actions  will  rwrtairily  astonisli  the  menilK;rH  of  that 
great  church  in  other  lands -a<;tionM  so  terrible  that  they 
iiave  completely  wip<Mi  from  the  memory  of  the  natives  all 
re<:ollections  of  any  good  they  (the  friars)  may  have  ac- 
complished, driving  the  people  to  take  vengeance  even 
upon  churches  and  the  graves  of  the  dead.**  The  volume  is 
well  lUustraU^d. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Scythian  In  the  West  Indies.  By 
HuHi^n  de  Forest  Day.  8vo,  pp.  2Jf7.  New  York  :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely.    $2. 

Thisvolume.whlrrhrnibodieHdew;riptionsof  St.  Thomas, 
Hanta  (Jruz,  an<l  other  noteworthy  places  in  tlie  West  In- 
dies, is  the  first  of  a  wtIoh  of  volumes  embra<'lng  the  voy- 
ages, experient^es  and  histories  of  a  number  of  famous 
yaf:hts,  describing  the  cruises  that  these  yaehts  have  made 
and  the  countries  vlsiUtd  by  them.  This  will  Imj  known  as 
the  **  Log  l)<H>k  **  series.  The  present  volume  contains  some 
account  of  the  late  President  Heureaux,  of  Hunto  Domingo. 
The  iM>ok  Is  illustrated  from  photographs. 

The  Ini porters  and  Kxi)orterH  Pictorial  Guide  to,  and 
Business  Directory  of,  Porto  Rico :  18W.  Square 
Hvo.  New  York :  The  Pictorial  Guide  Publishing 
(^)nipany.     Paiwr,  $1. 

liuslness  firms  interested  in  the  exporting  and  import- 
ing trades  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  will 
appretriiiUs  the  value  of  a  business  directory  of  the  island. 
This  work  should  prove  of  material  assistance  in  establlsh- 
liig  llnanrial  an<i  commercial  relations  with  our  new  de- 
ptMidency.  The  illustrations  are  from  a  series  of  particularly 
good  photographs. 

Baja   California   Ilustrado.      By   J.    R.    Southworth. 

linrge  4to,  pp.  80.    San  FrauciBCO  :  The  Hicks- Judd 

Company.     $2.60. 

The  compiler  makes  the  claim  for*' Lower  California, 
Illustrated  **  that  it  is  the  first  complete  work  on  this  ter- 
ritory thtiH  far  published.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  first  b<M)k 
of  the  kind  made  accessible  to  American  readers.  It  is 
printed  in  both  English  and  Spaniah,  for  the  mott  part  in 


parallel  columns.  It  is  well  illiutrat«d,  and  affofds  a 
good  general  description  of  the  count r>'  and  its  inhaMtantSL 
It  i^  a  fact  seldom  recognized  in  this  country  that  the 
in.-tfnla  of  I»wer  California  posfre;»ae£  for  its  area  the 
extenslv*^  seabrjard  of  any  country  in  the  world.  ThL«  btretch 
of  coafct  in  brrjken  by  numerous  harVirs.  Mr.  Southwortli 
declare!!  that  tl^e  territory  posseAse«  the  healthiest  and  m«Mt 
delightful  <^-Iimate  in  the  known  world,  while  the  soil,  witli 
irrigation  and  prr^per  cultivation,  will  produce  the  cereals 
and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  as  well  as  thoae  of  tiM 
tropics. 

Tunisia,  and  the  Modem  Barbary  Pirates.  By  Herbert 
Vivian.  8vo.  pp.  341.  New  Y'ork :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    94. 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
himself  that  he  in  the  only  authoritative  modern  writer  on 
Tunisia.  He  says:  "Those  in  English  belong  to  a  former 
generation;  those  in  French  are  prejudiced  and  stupid.** 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Vivian  claims  to  have  covered  new 
ground.  His  chapters  are  at  leabt  based  on  recent  observa- 
tions and  throw  light  on  modern  conditions.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent.  Much  information  is  given  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Tunisians. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

A  Short  View  of  Great  Questions.  By  Orlando  J. 
Smith.  12mo,  pp.  75.  New  York :  The  Brandnr 
Company,  220  Broadway.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  an  unpretentious  little  volume  of  seventgr* 
five  pages,  has  given  us  the  results  of  a  manifestly  deep  and 
sincere  consideration  of  the  greatest  problems  that  can  oo» 
cupy  the  human  mind.  It  summarizes  several  philoaoph* 
ical  views  of  tlie  meaning  of  life,  rejects  materialism  as  es- 
sentially immoral  and  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  ndnd 
and  of  spirit,  and  equally  rejects  theology  as  arbitrary  and 
unsatisfactory.  This  condemnation  of  theology,  however, 
by  no  means  implies  the  rejection  of  religion.  The  ground- 
work of  Mr.  Smithes  own  philosophy  is  belief  in  the  inunor- 
tality  of  the  soul  and  faith  in  the  Justice  and  goodness  of 
the  eternal  power  that  rules  the  universe.  The  stady  of 
these  principles  has  led  him  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  rein- 
carnation as  the  only  one  consistent  with  full  belief  in  tba 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Bfabie. 
16mo,  pp.  861.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Readers  of  the  OutUtoh  will  recognize  in  tlhls  little  vol- 
ume several  of  Mr.  Mabie's  papers  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical.  Among 
the  subjects  are:  "The  Religious  Conception  of  Life," 
"Revelation  through  Character,"  "The  Way  of  Work,** 
"  Love  of  Country,"  "  Health  and  Courage,"  "  Religion  Out- 
of-Doors  "  and  "Beauty  and  Immortality." 

God's  Education  of  Man.  By  William  DeWitt  Hyde. 
12mo,  pp.  252.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

President  Hyde  indicates  in  this  volume  what  he  regards 
as  the  most  important  mcKliflcations  of  theology  which  have 
come  about  in  our  time.  Dr.  Hyde  is  especially  happy  in  his 
illustrations,  and  in  literary  style  his  book  is  almost  uniqoe 
among  works  of  this  class. 

Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father  ?  By  William  Newton 
Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrll^ 
ner's  Sons.    $1. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  lectures,  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  the  being  of  God,  divine  personality,  tho 
relation  between  God  and  man,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tho 
doctrine  of  God.  These  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology.  They 
have  been  commended  by  competent  critics  as  valuable  Inr 
terprstatlons  of  theological  truths. 
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The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets.  By  Frank  Knight 
Sanders  and  Charles  Foster  Kent.  16mo,  pp.  xx — 
882.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner»s  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  series  of  *' Messages  of  the  Bible"  Professora 
Sanders  and  Kent  have  laid  emphasis  upon  the  concise, 
forcible,  and  realistic  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
have  grouped  the  booics  of  the  Bible  according  to  a  natural 
classification,  arranging  their  contents  in  the  order  of  ap- 
pearance, and  paraphrasing  their  language. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.  5660— September  5, 
1899  to  September  23,  1900.  Edited  by  Cyrus  Adler. 
12mo,  pp.  290.  Philadelphia :  The  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America.    75  cents. 

This  is  the  first  general  year-book  of  the  Jewish  in- 
stitutions of  America.  It  contains  a  directory  of  national 
organizations,  a  directory  of  local  organizations  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States  and  towns,  a  list  of  Jewish  period- 
icals published  in  this  country,  and  statistics  of  Jewish 
population.   The  work  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM. 

Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  C.  T.  Win- 
chester. 12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Winchester  attempts  a  sum- 
ming-up of  certain  qualities  that,  by  common  consent,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  genuine  literature.  His  deduction  of  the 
principles  to  be  assumed  in  criticism  is  not  especially  novel; 
for  the  most  part  he  merely  states  truths  universally  ad- 
mitted. His  book  was  originally  prepared  for  the  college 
lecture  room. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  By  Wilbur  L. 
Cross.  12mo,  pp.  xvii— 329.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian  Company.    $1.50. 

Among  the  interesting  topics  discussed  by  Professor 
Cross  iu  his  treatment  of  the  English  novel  are  the  influence 
of  Spanish  literature,  the  historical  allegory  and  the  French 
influence,  the  novel  venus  the  drama  in  the  times  of  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding,  the  ''  novel  of  purpose,**  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  the  romance  of  the  forest  and  the  sea,  the 
school  of  the  philosophical  realists  In  England— Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  and  Thomas  Hardy— and,  finally,  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  Rudyard  Kipling.  An  appendix  contains  helpful 
bibliographical  notes. 

The  Chiswick  Shakespeare.  Hamlet ;  Macbeth ;  As 
You  Like  It ;  Othello.  4  Vols.,  16mo,  pp.  174^12^- 
129—155.  Each  Volume  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  John  Dennis.  New  York  :  The  MacmlUan 
Company.    Each,  35  cents. 

The  publication  of  the  ''  Chiswick  Shakespeare**  aifords 
another  opportunity  to  secure  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
dramatist  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  The  text  is  that  of 
the  Globe  edition,  while  the  introduction  and  notes  of  each 
volume  are  fumislied  by  John  Dennis,  and  the  illustrations 
by  Byam  Shaw ;  print,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent.. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Milton.  By  Hiram  Corson.  12rao,  pp.  xxxil — 
303.    New  York :  The  Macmlllan  Company.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Corson  has  made  a  compilation 
of  Mi1ton*s  autobiography  from  passages  contained  in  his 
various  works,  and  has  also  made  a  selection  of  passages 
which  set  forth  Milton*s  idea  of  true  liberty.  These  selec- 
tions are  followed  by  complete  reprints  of  **  Comus,*' "  Ly- 
cidas  **  and  *'  Samson  Agonistes,**  with  notes  by  Professor 
Corson. 

A  Kipling  Primer.  By  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 
12mo,  pp.  219.    Boston  :  Brown  &  Co.    $1.26. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  this  little  toIoiim  Ifr,  Knowles 
lemarki  that  the  world  has  nerer  Iwfon  witMiMd  tlM  $peo- 


tacle  of  a  collected  edition  of  an  author*8  works  issned  with- 
in a  dozen  years  of  the  date  on  his  earliest  title-page.  It 
might  also  be  said  'that  seldom,  or  never,  has  an  author  re- 
quired a  "  primer'*  of  his  writings  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
The  work  includes  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
critical  chapters  on,  and  an  index  to  his  writings,  with  a  full 
bibliography. 

Patriotic  Nuggets.  Gathered  by  John  R.  Howard. 
24mo,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert.    Flexible  cloth,  40  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Franklin,  Washington,  Jeflferson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and 
Beecher,— "  bits  of  ore  from  rich  mines,**  It  was  suggested, 
the  publishers  tell  us,  by  the  popular  success  of  the  "  Don*t 
Worry  Nuggets.** 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  History  of  the  European  Fauna.    By  R.  F.  Scharflf. 
12mo,  pp.  364.    London  :  Walter  Scott,  Ltd.;  New 
York  :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
Among  the  books  recently  imi)orted  from  London  by 
the  Scribners  is  an  important  volume  on  **  The  History  of 
the  European  Fauna  **  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharflf,  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  Dublin.    The  work  is  supplied  with  a  bib- 
liography and  index. 

The  Story  of  the  Living  Machine.  By  H.  W.  Conn. 
16mo,  pp.  191.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Flexible  cloth,  40  cents. 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Living  Machine  *'  Professor  Conn 
reviews  the  conclusions  of  modern  biology  in  regard  to  the 
mechanism  which  controls  the  phenomena  of  living  activity. 
Professor  Conn  has  compiled  this  little  volume  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  trend  of  recent  biological  science, 
and  he  endeavors  to  make  these  conclusions  fully  intelligi- 
ble to  elementary  readers. 

Les  Grandes  Legendes  de  THumanite.    By  L.  Michaud 

d'Humiac.    (^^Les  Livres  d'Or  de  la  Science."    No. 

18.)     16mo,    pp.    187.     Paris:   Schleicher    Frdres. 

Pax)er,  1  franc. 
La  Mer,  les  Marins,  et  les  Sauveteurs.    By  Leon  Ber- 

thaut.    (*'Les  Ldvres  d'Or  de  la  Scieuce.**    No.  U.) 

16mo,  pp.  208.    Paris  :  Schleicher  Frdres.    P&peT,  1 

franc. 
Les  Pyr^ndes  Frangaises.    By  Gr^sa  Darsuzy.    ("Les 

Livres  d'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  15.)    16mo,  pp.  191 

Paris :  Schleicher  Frdres.    Pajier,  1  franc. 
Les  Chemins  de  Fer.    By  Louis  Delmer.    ("Les  Livres 

d'Or  de  la  Science."    No.  16.)    16mo,  pp.  169.    Paris: 

Schleicher  Frdres.    Paper,  1  franc. 

We  have  already  commi'nted  on  some  of  the  earlier  is- 
sues of  this  popular  encyclopsBdia.  Each  volume  is  a  marvel 
of  condensation,  and  novelty  of  treatment.  Of  the  most 
recent  issues  one  volume  is  devoted  to  the  great  legends  of 
humanity,  another  to  the  profession  of  the  sea,  a  third  to 
the  French  Pyr6n6es,  and  a  fourth  to  railroads.  Each  vol- 
ume is  illustrated. 

Drawing  for  Printers.    By  Ernest  Knaufft.    12mo,  pp. 
246.    Chicago :  The  Inland  Printer  Co.    10. 

Mr.  Ernest  Enanif  t.  the  editor  of  that  worthy  little  peri- 
odical, the  Art  Student^  has  published  in  this  volume  a  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  art  of  designing  and  illustrating  in 
connection  with  typography.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
some  such  careful,  intelligent,  and  scientific  instruction  in 
this  art  was  more  needed.  The  number  of  illustrated  papers 
and  the  quantity  of  illustration  in  them  has  increased  in  the 
past  decade  beyond  anything  ever  conceived  a  score  of  years 
ago.  The  field  of  practical  designing  and  iUostrating  for- 
nishes  a  llyelihood  for  many  thousands  in  the  United  States, 
aad  the  work  of  these  artists  affects  the  pablSo  tast*  to  an 
•EtnMttdi&ary  degree,  and  to  a  gMatw  degree  vngf  ytiA 
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Mr.  Knauift  aims  in  this  book  to  give  instructions  for  the 
beginner,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  student.  He  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  by  temperament,  as  well  a&  by  his  work  dur- 
ing many  years  as  director  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of 
Art,  to  give  wholesome  and  effective  advice.  Throughout 
his  chapters  he  insists  on  the  value  of  careful  observation  as 
the  basis  for  good  work,  and  his  evident  enthusiasm  for  con- 
scientious achievement  in  these  practical  fields  of  art  must 
prove  infectious.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  hun- 
dredn  of  pictures  and  diagrams,  in  illustration  of  the  au- 
thor^s  instructions,  and  is  carefully  indexed. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  By  A.  T.  Root.  Revised  by 
E.  R.  Root.  8vo,  pp.  896.  Medina,  Ohio  :  The  A.  I. 
Root  Company.    $1.20. 

This  is  a  well-known  encyclopeedia  of  bee  culture,  of 
which  60,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty-two  years.  In  the  present  issue  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles have  been  rewritten,  and  others  so  extensively  revised 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  practically  a  new  work.  In 
an  appendix  are  presented  biographies  and  x)ortraits  of 
noted  bee-keepers,  together  with  pictures  of  the  most  noted 
apiaries. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Organic  Education.  A  Manual  for  Teachera  in  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grades.  By  Harriet  M.  Scott,  Assist- 
ed by  Gertrude  Buck.  12mo,  pp.  344.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.25. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Educational  Theories  in 
England.  By  H.  T.  Mark.  12mo,  pp.  139.  Syra- 
cuse, New  York  :  C.  W.  Bardenn.    $1.25. 

A  Plain  Talk  About  the  Kindergarten.  Paper,  narrow 
8vo,  pp.  28.  Springfield,  Massachusetts :  Milton 
Bradley  Company. 

The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas.  By  Th.  Ribot.  Trans- 
lated by  Frances  A.  Welby,  12mo,  pp.  231.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.   $1.25. 

Discourse  on  the  Methoi  of  Rightl}'  Conducting  the 
Reason  and  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences.  By 
Rene  Descartes.  Translated  by  John  Veitch.  12mo, 
pp.  87.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Paper,  25  cents. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integ- 
ral Calculus.  By  Augustus  De  Morgan.  12mo,  pp. 
144.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ltd.;  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Solid  Greometry.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  pp.  xvi— 219.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Half 
leather,  85  cents. 

Stereoscopic  Views  of  Solid  Geometry  Figures.  With 
References  to  Wells's  Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry. 
93  plates.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boards,  60 
cents. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  William  J.  Milne. 
12mo,  pp.  384.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Half  leather,  $1.25. 

Plane  Geometry.  By  William  J.  Milne.  12mo,  pp.  242. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  Hakf  leath- 
er, 75  cents. 

New  Higher  Algebra.  By  Webster  Wells.  12mo,  pp. 
494.   Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   Half  leather,  $1.32. 

Grammar  School  Algebra.  By  William  J.  Milne.  12mo, 
pp.  154.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  Half 
leather,  50  cents. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  William  W.  Speer.  12mo, 
pp.  XX— 261.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Results  of  Observations  with  the  Zenith  Telescope  of 
the  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory,  from  Octo- 


ber 1st,  1896,  to  August  16th,  1898.  By  Charles  L. 
Doolittle.  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) Large  4to,  pp.  92.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Paper,  $1.50. 

Laboratory  Exercises,  with  Outlines  for  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  By  H.  H.  Nicholson  and  Samuel  Avery. 
12mo,  pp.  134.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  60 
cents. 

The  Teaching  Botanist.  A  Manual  of  Information  upon 
Botanical  Instruction.  By  William  F.  Ganong. 
12mo,  pp.  270.  New  York :  The  Mac  mi  Han  Com- 
pany.   $1.10. 

Contributions  from  the  Botanical  Laboratory.  Vol.  II., 
No.  i.  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 8vo,  pp.  109.   Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.   Paper,  $2. 

Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  By  Guy  Carletou  Lee. 
12mo,  pp.  465.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Penmanship.  By  G.  W.  Hen- 
derson. 12mo,  pp.  256.  West  Cairo,  Ohio:  G.  W. 
Henderson  &  Son. 

A  Course  in  Argumentative  Writing.  By  Gertrude 
Buck.  12mo,  pp.  206.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    80  cents. 

A  Course  in  Expository  Writing.  By  Gertrude  Buok 
and  Elisabeth  Wood  bridge.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  First 
High  School  Course.  By  G.  R.  Carpenter.  12mo, 
pp.  254.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  60 
cents. 

Introduction  1  o  Rhetoric.  By  William  B.  Cairns.  12mo, 
pp.  270.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  A  First  Manual  of 
Composition.  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvi— 236.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   60  cents. 

Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar.  By  Horace  S. 
Tarbell  and  Martha  Tarbell.  Book  I.  12mo,  pp. 
128.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar.  By  Horace  & 
Tarbell  and  Martha  Tarbell.  Book  II.  12mo,  pp. 
331.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader.  By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  12mo,  pp.  4SSL 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    80  cents. 

Graded  Literature  Readers.  Edited  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  First  Book.  12mo,  pp. 
128.    New  York:  Maynard,  Merrill  «&  Co.    25  centa 

Silas  Marner.  By  George  Eliot.  With  an  Introduction 
by  George  Armstrong  Wauchope.  16mo,  pp.  'xxviii 
—269.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Speech  of  Edmund  Burke  on  Moving  His  Resolutions 
for  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Anna  A.  Fisher.  16mo^ 
pp.  xxxiv— 150.  Boston :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Sc  Ca 
Levantine,  40  cents. 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Phelps 
Fruit.  16mo,  pp.  84.  Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & 
Co.    Levantine,  25  cents. 

The  Princess :  A  Medley.  By  Alfred,  Ijord  Tennyson. 
Edited  by  Lewis  Worthington  Smith.  16mo,  pp. 
xiii — 191.  Boston :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Levan* 
tine,  40  cents. 

Shakespeare^s  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Charlotte  Whipple 
Underwood.  24mo,  pp.  xxvi— 207.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Levantine,  26  cents. 

Answahl  sob  Lathers  Deutsdhen  Sohriften.    Bdltedt 
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with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Carruth. 
12mo,  pp.  Ixxxii— 862.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache.  By  Arnold  Werner- 
Spanhoofd.  12mo,  pp.  801.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.    $1. 

L*Arrabbiata.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  for  School 
Use,  with  Material  for  Prose  Composition,  by  Max 
Lentz.  12mo,  pp.  87.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company.    Flexible  cloth,  80  cents. 

Heine's  Prose.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Albert 
B.  Faust.  16mo,  pp.  li— 341.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    60  cents. 

Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges.  Von  Gus- 
tav  Freytag.  Abridged  and  Edited  by  Lewis  Addi- 
son Rhoades.  16mo,  pp.  168.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.    85  cents. 

Stille  Wasser.  Erzilhlungen  von  Anna  von  Krane, 
Hans  Hoffmann,  und  Ernst  von  AVildenbruch. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  16mo,  pp.  157.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Greschichten  und  M&rchen  ftir  Unfftnger.  Compiled 
and  Edited  by  Lillian  Foster.  16mo,  pp.  108.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  ;  oder,  l)as  Soldatengliick.  Von 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  With  Reproductions 
of  Twelve  Etchings  by  Chodowiecki,  and  a  Portrait 
of  Lessing,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  B. 
Nichols.  16mo,  pp.  xxx — 168.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Allgemeine  Meereskunde.  By  Johannes  Walther. 
Abridged  and  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
by  Susan  Adelaide  Sterling.  16mo,  pp.  180.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Die  Schriften  des  Waldschulmeisters.  Von  Peter 
Rosegger.  Abridged,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Laurence  Fossler.  16mo,  pp.  xii— 158.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Boards,  40  cents. 

German  Sight  Reading.  By  Idelle  B.  Watson.  16mo, 
pp.  41.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Boards,  25 
cents. 

Cinq  Histoires.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Three 
Lessons  Illustrating  the  Editors'  Method  of  Using 
the  Text,  by  Baptiste  M6ras  and  Sigmon  M.  Stern. 
12mo  pp.  xvi — 152.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
80  cents. 

Contes  Fantastiques.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited, 
with  Brief  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Edward  S. 
Joynes.  16mo,  pp.  xii— 172.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Episodes  from  Sans  Famille.  By  Hector  Malot.  Ed- 
ited, with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers. 
16mo,  pp.  167.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   40  cents. 

Moli^re's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Warren.  12mo, 
pp.  xi— 128.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boards, 
80  cents. 

La  Tulipe  Noire.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Abridged, 
and  Edited  with  Notes,  by  C.  Fontaine.  12mo,  pp. 
216.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Boards,  40  cents. 

Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane.  Par  Alain-Ren6 
Lesage.  Abbre\'iated  and  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  Adolphe  Cohn  and  Robert 
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F  raiice  Tc^5aj!7BlBok. 

French  Army  Maneuvei 

French  Colonial  Power 

RPL.  September. 
Labor  Lwlslatlon  in  Franco.  W.  B.  Scalfe,  Fomm. 
Law  or  Succession  In  France  and  the  Population,  A.  de 

CilleDlB,  RefS. 
Literary  SltnatioD  In  France,  H.  James,  NAR. 
Reaction  In  French  Literature,  A.  D.  Halley.  Cath. 
Reading  Joumar  Through  France— 1„  Mary  E.Merington, 


Social  CtMb  In  Fntnoe,  G.  Ferrero,  NA,  September  16. 

Socialist  CrialB  and  the  End  of  a  Theory,  J.  BourdeMU 
RDM,  September  IS. 
Fraochises:  Shall 'Hwr  Be  Taxed  7  E.  L.  Vincent,  BelfC. 
Franklin  (Benjamin)  as  Politician  and  Diplomatist,  F,L. 

Ford,  Cent. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Religion  or,  W,  H.  Corruth.  OC. 
Freeman,  Edward  Aagustus.  J.  S.  Basaett,  MRN. 
Gadskl,  Johanna,  Emma  D.  Nnckols,  Hus. 
Galuppl,  Baldassare,  M.  A,  Wotouenue,  Mus. 
Garden.  An  American,  J.  H,  McFarland,  OuL 
Gaskell,  Mrs.,  Short  Tales  of.  Miss  F.  H,  Low,  Fort. 
Oatllng,  Richard  J.,  F,  W,  Fltzpatrlck,  SelfC. 
Geese :  An  Appreciation  and  a  Memory,  W.  H.  Hndson.Bad. 
Genlos.  Man  or.  C.  Sergl,  Mon. 
Germany: 

■ 1—   w — i»_j   „_.!  n ..  *'"— tor  the  Open 


America,  Engli 


merica,  England,  and  ( 
Door— II..  jT  Barrett.  El 


,nd  Gem 


™.rd  Reform  in  Entrance  Rc_ 

EdR. 

Historical  Library.  W.  A.  Lambert.  LuthQ. 
Language-Correlation  In  the  High  School,  O,  L.  Manches- 

ter.  School. 
MathematlCB  (or  Children,  M,  Laisant,  APS. 
Mathematics.  Teaching  of,  in  High  Schooln,  E.  S.  Loomls. 


Popular 
NW.Si 

.    Puritan  1 „^ 

Reading  Books,  Development  of,  B.  R.  Reedor,  EdK. 


German- American, 
iuui.,aiciiD,  Oerman  In  Americi 
A,  B.  Hart.  Oermanyand  the  I 


Weber  and  M.  Oroezmann,  OC. 


"P."CarnB.O^.'     "'^ 
'■   "  Stales.  J.  T.  Morgan.  Dent ;  W, 


Oermany,  Greater,  G.  Bonvler,  Non,  September  1. 
Ship-Bulldlng,  Development  of— III,,  R.  Haack,  Eng. 


Syndicates,  Cbngress  or,  E.  Milhaud,  RSoo,  September. 
3lasgow.  Scotland.  W.  J.  Gordon,  LelsH. 
'  Gleek :  A  For^tten  Old  Game,  J.  S.  HcToor.  Gent. 


Goblets  and  IMnklng-VesselE 

Gold  Standard,  Maintaining  i 

Gospel  for  a  World  of  Bin,  S.  A.  OrCLnthQ. 

" Tit  and  Atonement,  A.  E.Thomaon.Bfiac, 


Is,  Antique,  O 
the,  Gnnt. 


Government  Loans  to 


H,  C.  r,  El>WTlok.P841,  S«pt«a- 
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i^atherers,  Ninctta  Eames,  Cos. 
Iritain : 

ica  and  England  in  the  East,  C.  W.  Dilke,  NAR. 
ica,  England,  and  (xerraany  as  Allies  for  the  Open 
r— II.,  J.  Barrett,  Kng. 

•uptey,  iieport  of  the  Inspector-General  in,  BanlcL. 
h  Royal  Engineers— II „  M.  Tindul,  Pear, 
lerce,  British,  Decline  of,  A.  M.  Low,  NAR. 
gious  Diseases  Act  (Women),  West, 
nd,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  C.  do  Thierry, 
I. 

?,  F]nglish.  W..T.  Corbet,  Arena. 

ce,  British,  Twenty-live  Years  of,  A.  Viallate,  RPar, 
)ber  1. 

ilism  and  Its  Cross-Currents,  J.  G.  Rogers,  NineC. 
kesof  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Fort, 
ge  Pensions,  V,.  K.  Williams,  XatR. 
iment.  Record  of,  J.  Herlihy,  West, 
cal   Situation   in   England   ("On  Which  Side  Art 
uV"),  West. 

laster-General's  Report,  BankL. 

1,  England,  and  tlie  United  States,  A.  M.  Low,  Forum, 
iteers  as  Field  Artillery,  C.  H.  Wilson,  USM. 
leligion,  G.  Santayana,  NW,  September, 
of  Flan,  Belgium,  W.  G.  FitzGerald,  WWM, 
Madame,  Criticisms  of,  J.  H.  Harris,  LQ. 
,  About,  A.  J.  Gordon,  Gent. 
;s,  Old,  Reminiscences  of.  Temp, 
lat  Harms,  H.  C:.  Potter,  APS. 

ijon.  Speaker,  Pt^rsonal  Side  of,  J.  M.  Chappie,  NatM. 
,  Evolution  of,  J.  P.  de  Guzmdn,  EM. 
>irit  and  the  New  Cliurch,  E.  J.  E.  Schenck,  NC. 
''ictor,  in  His  Letters,  R.  G.  Valentine,  NatM. 
n :  The  Preacher  of  Prague,  G.  H.  Giddins,  MisR. 
Two  German,  E.  W.  Bowen,  BSac. 
i.  Ascent  of,  M.  C -on way,  Harp. 

Scientitic  and  Christian  View  of,  J.  T.  Bixby,  NW, 
«mber. 

the  Sixties,  R.  H.  Rosser,  USM. 
;East)  Currency,  H.  Sclmiidi,  BankL. 
lEast)  Epigrams,  Centurv  of,  Atlant. 
National  Church  for,  A.  >*undy,  Contem. 
[Jongress  at  Omaha,  F.  J.  Burnett,  SelfC. 
Music,  Strmrture  of,  J.  C.  Fillmore.  Mus,  September. 
,  Hopi,  of  Arizona,  G.  A.  Dorsey,  APS. 
ubber,  Hom<;  of,  Cham. 

Common,  of  Autumn,  Belle  S.  Cragin,  Lipp. 
ce  Policies  as  Cover  for  Loans,  BankL. 
,  How  America  May  Open  Up  an  Era  of  Prosperity 
.  Murphy,  Oath. 

,  Industries  of— Belleek,  Mary  Gorges,  Cham, 
lustry,  American,  Outlook  in  the,  A.  Brown,  Eng. 
•o  Mines,  Lake  Superior,  J.  Hcaxl  and  A.  P.  Head, 
VI. 

Aus  in  Italy,  Nou,  September  15. 
n  Landlord,  C.  and  L.  Todd-Mercer,  Long. 
1  an  Italian  Village,  R.  Wells,  WWM. 
on  the  People  of  ItJily,  G.  Gastinel.  Rl^ar,  Octol)er  1. 
3m  of  Italians  Abroad,  RPL,  September. 
America,  Italian  Expansion  in,  E.  Barone,  NA,  Sep- 
ber  16. 

I,  ••  Stomewall,"  Inner  Life  of,  J.  W.  Jones,  Chaut. 
I,  Present  Condition  of,  T.  H.  MacDermot,  (Jaii. 
Commercial,  O.  P.  Austin,  Forum. 
Hj  ParliamenUirism.  KPar,  October  1. 
.»m,  ArchaEJological  Vi.sit  to,  S.  Merrill,  Bib. 
'oreknowledge  of  His  Dcatii,  O.  I'fleidercr,  NW,  Sei>- 
l>er. 

ilfeof,  (i.  Lejeal.  HumN. 

I  Rabbi's  Reply  t«i  Mark  Twain,  M.  S.  Levy,  Over, 
lopkins  University,  Twcnty-tlve  Years  of-  II.,  E.  H. 
rin,  Self('. 

i.  Progressive,  and  Liberal  Christianity,  C.  II.  Levy, 
,  September. 

jarten  Child,  Develoi)ment  of  the,  C.  ('.  Van   Liew, 
IR. 
jarten  Lessons  for  Mothers,  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel, 

i. 

carten.  Some  ('riticismsof  the,  N.  M.  Butler,  Ed II. 

partner  and    Her   Mothers'  M«-eting --II.,   llehtn    S. 

cklee,  KirulK. 

ohn,  in  (iemva,  F.  F.  RopeT,  RU. 

Jureaus,  F.  IVllouiier,  Hl'l\  >eprembcr. 

s,  Town  and  Country,  Mrs.  S.  liaison  and  P.  Wynd- 

.,  NineC. 

jegislaticm  in  France,  W.  B.  Scaife,  Forum. 

•vels.  Variations  in,  A.  J.  Henry.  Nat(iM. 

ge  as  Interpreter  of  Lite.  H.  I.  Wlieeler,  Atlant. 

pv,  Mary  A.,  V.  Van  M.  Bced**,  C-haut. 


Life,  Evolution  of  Association  for,  C.  Fages,  RSoc,  Sep- 
tember. 

LIpton,  Sir  Thomas  J.,  Personal  Side  of.  E.  A.  Sumner,  Ains. 

Literary  Man,  Material  and  Moral  Condition  of  the,  C.  M.au- 
clair,  Nou,  September  1. 

Literature: :    English  Style  in  the  Victorian  Period,  W.  R. 
Nicoll,  Bkman. 

Literature,  Music,  and  Morals,  C.  L.  Moore,  Dial,  Septem- 
ber irt. 

Literature.  Neo-F]gvptian,  J.  d'lvray,  RRP,  October  1. 

Literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  C;.  H.  Shinn,  Forum. 

Literature :  The  Sentimentalists,  G.  Smith,  Mac. 

London,  City  of.  Black. 

London,  Hidden,  A.  Morrison,  Str. 

London,  Ijost  Rivers  of,  C.  W.  Heckethorn,  Gent. 

Louis   XVIII.,  Last   Days  of.  Viscount  de    Reiset,  RPar, 
October  1. 

Louisiana  Expansion  in  Its  World  Aspect,  C.  M.  Harvey, 
Atlant. 

Luther  and  the  Augsburg  Cimfession,  J.  W.  Richard,  LuthQ. 

Luther  and  Free  \\  ill,  L.  A.  Fox,  LuthQ. 

Luxemburg,  DH.  Heft  17. 

Lyell,  Edna,  at  Home,  L.  Bingen,  YW. 

AIcLean,  John,  Letters  of,  to  John  Teesdale,  BSac. 

Madagascar,  Trade  and  Industry  of,  BTJ,  September. 

Markham,  Edwin :  His  Missirn  as  a  Poet,  F.  Putnam,  NatM. 

"Mark  Twain,"  S.  E.  Moffett,  McCl. 

Marlborough-III.,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM. 

Maryland's  Adoption  of  the  Constitutitm,  B.  C.  Stiner,  AHRl 

Massinger,  Note  on,  A.  L.  Casserley,  West. 

Meredith,  George,  Novels  of,  P.  E.  More,  Atlant. 

Middle  Ages  and  Emancipation,  L.  Garreau,  HumN,  Sep- 
tember. 

Milan,  King,  Count  de  Saint-Andr6,  RRP,  October  1. 

Milaraspa :  Thibetan  Poet  and  Mystic,  G.  Sand  berg,  NineC. 

Millionaires,  American,  L.  de  Norvins,  RRP,  September  15 
and  October  1. 

Millionaires,  In  Defense  of,  A.  Shortt,  Can. 

Minister,  Christian,  Work  of  the,  T.  S.  Harris,  NC. 

Missions : 
Aintab,  Central  Turkey,  Work  at,  F.  E.  Hoskins,  MisH. 
(Christian  Expansion,  L.  M.  Camp,  Chaut. 
Japan  and  the  Doshisha,  MisH. 
Medical  Missionary  Work  in  Roman  Catholic  Conntries, 

L.  B.  Salmans,  M:isR. 
Medical  Missions :  Samuel  Fisk  Green,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Ponape,  Pleii  for,  F.  M.  Price,  MisH. 

Modesty,  Evolution  of,  H.  Ellis,  HumN. 

Monte  Carlos  of  America,  J.  S.  Metcalfe,  Pear. 

Moo<l,  Francis  Asbury,  J.  M.  Barcus,  MRN. 

Morley,  John,  Cent. 

Morris,  William,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  W.  A.  S.  Benson, 
NatR. 

Mosquitoes  and  the  Spread  of  Disease,  Cham. 

*'  Mother  Goose,"  The  True,  Blanche  McManus,  Home. 

Municipal  Corporations,  Liability  of,  S.  D.  Thompson,  ALR. 

Municipal  Trading,  W.  Bond,  Fort. 

Musical  Life  in  New  England,  Forty  Years  of,  Martha  Dana 
Shepard,  NEng. 

Musical  Memory,  J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Mus. 

Musical  Mind-Training,  T.  C.  W' hitmer,  Mus. 

Music:  From  Bach  to  Beethoven,  V.  D'Indv,  Mus. 

Music,  Royal  Academy  of,  London,  and  Its  Work,  Marian 
E.  Jones,  Mus,  September. 

"National  Guard  "  Problem,  J.  H.  Parker,  Forum. 

Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  Times  of,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bib. 

Neufeld,  Charles:  In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches— IV.,  WWM. 

Newfoundland  :  A  Man  and  a  Colony,  T.  Roberts,  Ains. 

New  Orleans,  Drainage  and  Sewerage  in,  San. 

Newspaper  Reporter,  M.  MacDonagn,  Corn. 

New  York  City:  Letting  in  the  Lignt,  J.  A.  Riis,  Atlant. 

New  York,  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in,  R.  Stewart,  Mun. 

New  York  in  Fiction— II.,  A.  M.  Maurice,  Bkman. 

New  York,  Water-Front  of,  J.  L.  Williams,  Scrib. 

New  Zealand,  R.  Stout,  Contem. 

New  Zealand,  Influence  of  Climate  on  Character  in,  R.  Wad- 
dell,  RUM,  August. 

Niagara  Falls.  Power  Development  at,  W.  C.  Johnson,  JABS, 
August. 

Nicaragua,  Diplomatic  Relationswith,C.M.Stadden,AMRR. 

Nigeria,  A.  S.  Geden,  Ly. 

Notre  Dame,  Preacliers  of.  Countess  de  Courson,  Ros. 

Nova  Zembla,  A.  M.  Brice,  Mac. 

Ocean  Tragedies  on  the.  Northwest  Coast,  J.  M.  McCordy, 
Over. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  D.  O'Connell,  Temp. 

Ohio,  Historic  Spots  in,  R.  W.  Buell,  AMonM. 

Oil.  J.  Croskey,  Cham. 

"  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The,"  and  Ita  Author,  J.  S. Gibson, Oat. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  Autobiography  of,  Harriet  W.  Preston, 
Atlant. 


t 


> 


itic,  S.  Meunier,  Nou,  Septcimber  1. 
ipaign  of,  H.  E.  Maiden,  USM. 


Oxford,  Modem,  and  Nonconformity,  H.  W.  Strons,  LQ. 
College  Customs  at,  H.  W.  Matthews,  Tempi. 
Paine,  Thomas,  Political  Theories  of,  C.  E.  Meniam,"  Jr« 


Oxford,  Old 


PSQ,  Septemlwr. 
Palestine  Exploration,  C.  R.  Conder.  Horn. 
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Palisades,  The,  A.  G.  Vermilye,  AnsA. 

Paris  Congress  of  tlie  History  of  Religions,  T.Stanton,Forum. 

Paris  Market-women,  A.  D.  Vandani,  Port. 

Paris,  Some  Literary  Landmarks  of  F.  Lees,  PMM. 

Parson,  Country,  of  1799-1899,  T.  E.  Kebbel,  Mac. 

Pastoral  Visiting,  H.  W.  Parlcer,  Horn. 

Paul :  Is  He  a  Competent  Witness?  E.  F.  Williams,  BSac. 

Peace,  Permanent,  Natural  Law  of,  S.  R.  Fuller,  CAge. 

Peace  Society  and  What  It  Has  Accomplished,  W.  E.  Darby, 

PMM. 
Peary,  R.  W.,  Arctic  Explorations  of,  NatGM. 
Peking,  Streets  of,  Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  Cent. 
Pentateuch,  Hupprechton  the,  S.  C.  Bartlett,  BSac. 
Pepper,  William,  Sketch  of,  L.  R.  Harley,  APS. 
Persia  Under  Darius  and  Art^xerxes,  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  Bib. 
Petroleum  ( Mty,  P.  Perhole,  Pear. 
Pheasants,  Farming,  J.  T.  Newman,  Pear. 
Philippine  Annexation  Justified,  I.  M.  Scott,  Over. 
Philippine  Question,  Z.  8.  Holbrook,  BSac. 
Philippines,  Concerning  the,  E.  Plauchut,  BL". 
Philippines,  Truth  About  the— II.,  J.  J.  Wait,  SelfC. 
Philosophy  In  France  for  the  Past  Decade,  L.  Arr^at,  Mon. 
Photography: 

After-Treatment,  PhoT. 

Art  Principles  in  Photography,  L.  Taft,  Wern. 

Camera  Club  of  New  York,  T.  Dreiser,  Ains. 

Carbon  Notes,  W.  H.  Thompson.  WPM. 

Carbon  Process— XV.,  P.  C.  Duchochois,  PhoT. 

Copying  Old  Pictures,  WPM. 

Developers,  Modern— v.,  Diphenal,  PhoT. 

Dyer,  William  B.,  Photographs  of,  R.  Clarkson,  BP. 

Landscape  Photography,  Composition  in,  A.  East,  WPM. 

Portraiture,  Pictorial,  F.  M.  Sutcllffe,  APB. 

Stereoscopic  Photography,  J.  E.  Hodd,  PhoT. 

Telephotography,  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  Scrib. 

Yusuf,  Misa  Zaida  Ben,  Work  of,  S.  Hartmann,  PhoT. 
Pilgrims  in  England,  Footprints  of  the,  H.  M.  Dexter,  NEng. 
Pinero,  Arthur  Wing,  the  Dramatist,  M.  C.  Salaman,  Cass. 
Plnon- A  New  Brook  Farm  of  the  West,  C.  E.  Julihu,  NatM. 
Plot,  Eugene :  A  Precursor,  C.  Yriarte,  Fort. 
Plant-Doctors  Wanted,  J.  M.  Carruthers,  Contem. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan-After  Fifty  Years,  W.  F.  Gill,  Arena. 
Poe,EdgarAllan,at  Charlottesville,  Jennie  B.  Dugdale,FrL. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  Posthumous  Poem  by,  J.  Benton,  Home. 
Poet  and  the  C'ommon  Life,  CAge. 
Poetry,  French  and  English,  Dial,  October  1. 
Poetry,  MedlaBval,  A.  Jeanroy,  RDM,  October  1. 
•Poetry  of  the  Maoris,  R.  Hodder,  Gent. 
Poetry  of  Science,  L.  H.  Mettler,  Wern. 
Pompeii,  Wax   Writing  Tablets  from,  J.  C.  Egbert,  Jr., 

Bkman. 
Pond,  James  Burton,  Recollections  of.  Cent. 
Poor,  Aged,  Problem  of  the,  G.  Drage,  Ft)rt. 
Population  In  June,  19()0,  H.  Farquhar,  NatGM. 
Population,  Relation  of  the  State  to— II.,  J.  W.  Harshberger, 

Ed. 
Prayer-Books,  National  Collection  of,  L.  W.  Lillington,  Sun. 
Preston,  William  Campbell— II.,  W.  L.  Miller,  GBag. 
Prosperity,  New  Era  of,  T.  L.  James,  AMRR. 
Psychical  Investigation,  Personal  Experiences  in,  CAge. 
Psychology  and  tlie  Ego,  C.  L.  Morgan,  Mon, 
Pulpit,  Proper  Use  of  Science  by  the,  J.  M.  Coulter,  AJT. 
*•  Punch,"  Peep  Into-IX.,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str. 
Reformatory,  Cherborn,  SusanD.  Nickerson,  Char. 
Reform,  Referendum  for,  J.  R.  Buchanan,  Arena. 
Religious  Conformity,  Ethics  of,  T.  O.  Smith,  IJE. 
Resurrection  Body  of  the  Lord,  J.  B.  Keene,  NC. 
Revolution,  American,  Story  of  the,  N.  Brooks,  BB. 
Rheims,  In  (I82r>-1838),  V.  Hugo,  RPar,  October  1. 
Rcmian  Catholic  Church:  United  States  and  Rome,  H.  D. 

Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Atlant. 
Roman  Catholic  Conclave,  G.  Horn,  Ros. 
Romance,  Popular— A  Symposium,  RRP,  October  1. 
Romance,  Popular,  Industrials  of,  F.  I^oli^e,  RRP,  October  1. 
Roman  Chorus,  M.  R.  Sanford,  Cent. 
Rovcroftery,  About  the,  Maud  Burnside,  AI. 
Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford,  C.  Martin,  RRP,  S(?ptember  15. 
Ruskin,  John,  as  a  Writer,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  BB. 
Russia: 

Dramatic  Music  in  Russia,  M.  Dellnes,  BU. 

England,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  C.  dc  Thierry, 
LSM. 

Russia  and  the  Campaign  of  1849,  Deut. 

Russia,  England,  and  the  United  Sta,tes,  A.  M.  Low,  Forum. 

Russian  Church,  Conversion  of  the  Nostorians  of  Persia  to 
the,  S.  G.  Wilson,  MisR. 

Russian  Princess,  Fragments  from  the  Unprinted  Journal 
of  a,  Luise  LUdemann,  Deut. 
Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World— II.,  J.  Slocum,  Cent. 
St.  John,  Martyrdom  of,  F.  P.  Badham,  AJT. 
Salvation,  New  Testament  Idea  of,  F.  C.  Woods,  BSac. 
Sand,  George,  Correspondence  of,  RPar,  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  I. 
Sanitation  m  the  Home,  S.  King,  San. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cham. 

Savings  Society  of  Newport,  Anna  F.  Hunter,  Char. 
Saxon  Epic.  Ancient,  C  Merk,  LeisH. 


Schimer,  Eduard,  Charlotte  Teller,  Mus. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of. 
Meeting  of  the,  D.  S.  Martin,  APS. 

Scientific  Spirit,  A.  Forel,  RRP,  September  15. 

Scottish  ^port  and  Autumn  House  Pax  ties,  Lipp. 

Scrooby,  First  American  Visit  to,  H.  M.  Dexter,  NEng. 

Servant  Problem,  Solving  of  the,  Helen  C.  Candee,  Ains. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


It  is  a  view  commonly  held  among 

the  Government  Statesmen  that  partisansliip  must  not 

in  War-Time,     y^^  ^^^^  obtrusive  where  foreign  policy 

is  concerned,  while  in  times  of  warfare  the  gov- 
ernment nuist  be  sustained  rather  tlian  criticised. 
This  view  has  evidently  had  wide  acceptance  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England  during  recent 
and  still  pending  emergencies.  For  example, 
the  by-elections  held  in  England  since  the  out- 
break of  war  in  South  Africa  have  given  the 
(Conservative  candidates  abnormally  large  major- 
it  i<»s — not  because  of  any  sudden  disapproval  of 
Liberalism,  but  simply  because  the  existing  gov- 
ernment happens  to  be  Conservative,  and  the 
people  have  thought  it  needful  to  show  their  un- 
cpuJStioncMl  loyalty  in  the  face  of  active  foreign 
war  in  one  direction  and  of  rumored  hostile  in- 
trigues elsewhere.  In  like  manner,  though  not 
to  so  marked  a  degree,  the  American  elections  in 
November  sustained  the  administration.'  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Bryan  ingeniously  read  into  the 
returns  a  great  deal  of  comfort  for  his  support- 
ers ;  but  the  most  candid  newspaper  opponents 
of  President  McKinley's  policy  have  declared 
that  the  elections  indicated  an  unmistakably 
strong  support  of  the  chief  measures  to  which 
the  administration  is  committed,  and  particularly 
of  its  Philippine  policy. 

It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  support 

Acceptance  of    ,  .    •  i.-  e  j 

the  Philippine  the  government  in  a  tune  of  war,  and 
Policy.  j(.  jg  another  thing  to  espouse  the  pol- 
icv,  in  pursuance  of  which  war  has  arisen,  with 
enthusiasm  and  without  misgivings.  Surely  few 
people  well  acquainted  with  the  undertone  of 
American  sentiment  would  now  say  that  there  is 
deep  joy  or  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  consequence  of  our  having  extended  our  sov- 
ereignty to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  those  who  continue  to  say  that  this 
naiion  is  delirious  with  the  fever  of  imperialism, 
but  they  are  in  error.  The  average  American 
craves  imperial  dominion  about  as  little  as  does 
the  average  Swiss.     Nevertheless,  it  is  the  gen- 


eral conviction  of  the  country  that  a  sequence  of 
events  which  human  foresight  could  not  control 
has  thrown  upon  us  the  burden  of  establishing 
order  in  the  Philippines,  and  of  taking  Spain's 
place  there  as  sovereign  in  the  meaning  chat  in- 
ternational law  attaches  to  that  term. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Phil- 

influentiai    ippine  Commission  was  given  to  the 

Report,      p^i^jj^   ^^    November    3.     Thus    its 

conclusions  were  distributed  throughout  the 
country  a  few  days  before  the  elections  of  Tues- 
day, November  7.  Four  of  the  commissioners 
— nalnely.  President  Schurman,  Admiral  Dewey, 
Colonel  Denby,  and  Professor  Worcester — had 
been  in  session  at  Washington  for  several  days, 
the  fifth  commissioner  being  General  Otis,  who, 
of  course,  has  remained  at  his  post  as  chief 
commander  at  Manila.  Admiral  Dewey's  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  of  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  earlier  intercourse  between  Agui- 
naldo  and  our  representatives  lent  special  weight 
to  a  document  which  assures  the  American  peo. 
pie  that  there  has  been  no  breach  of  faith  what- 
ever on  our  part  toward  the  Filipinos,  and  that 
our  continued  presence  in  the  islands  has  been 
practically  unavoidable  from  the  moment  when 
Admiral  Dewey  successfully  carried  out  the 
order  to  find  and  attack  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
country  undoubtedly  looks  upon  the  war  with 
deep  regret  and  abhorrence,  but  for  that  very 
reason  there  has  been  the  stronger  disposition 
to  approve  and  support  the  costly  an<^  decisive 
measures  upon  which  the  administration  has  en. 
tered  for  bringing  the  struggle  to  an  end.  The 
situation  was  one  where  hesitation  or  half- heart- 
edness  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extr^taie. 

V  dtot    '^^^  defeat  of  the  administration  at 

of  the      the  polls  last  month  would  in  its  turn 

BaUot'Boxea.  jj^y^  operated  against  our  arms   in 

the  field,  for  the  reason  that  Aguinaldo  and  his 
chief  colleagues  liave  come  to  look  upon  the  war 
as  a  partisan  affair,  and  to  think  that  Mr.  Bryan 
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a  third  candidate — namely,  Ifayor  Jones,  of 
Toledo — who  ran  upon  an  independent  ticket 
and  who  was  also  frankly  opposed  to  the  riiilip- 
pine  policy.  Mr.  Jones  received  about  100,000 
votes.  If  the  Philippine  question  had  be«>n  the 
only  matter  at  stake,  it  might  be  permissible  to 
add  together  the  McLean  and  Jones  votes  in 
order  to  show  that  Ohio  had  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration. But  Mr.  Jones'  vote  represented 
not  HO  much  a  dislike  of  any  particular  public 
policy  aa  a  repudiation  of  party  methods.  The 
outcome  of  the  election  in  Nebraska  was  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  Mr.  Bryan.  There  was  no 
governor  to  be  elected  this  year,  and  the  ofEcoB 
to  be  filled  -were  few  and  non-political  in  their 
nature  ;  but  the  occasion  was  used  as  a  test  of 
personal  and  party  strength  with  a  view  to  the 
Presidential  election  next  year.  Mr.  Brynn  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  campaign  made  a  great 
number  of  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
again  ozhibiting  his  wonderful  enduranoe  ai)d 
power  as  a  campaigner  ;  and  his  candidates  car- 
ried the  State  by  a  good  average  majority.  If 
the  Bepublicans  had  carried  Nebraska  and  the 
Democrats  had  carried  Ohio,  it  ia  likely  fmough 
that  neither  Mr.  McRinley  nor  Mr.  Bryan  would 
have  been  renominated  next  year.     In  that  case 


le  Democrats  are  their  particular  friends 
■ell-wiahers,  while  Mr.  McKinley  and  the 
licans  are  their  implacable  enemies.  This 
f  course,  an  off  year  in  American  politics, 
lie  Republican  victories  were  not  over- 
ing ;  but  they  were  sweeping  enough  to 
;e  unmistakable  support  of  the  administra- 
Philippine  policy.  The  most  important  of 
ate  campaigns  was  that  of  the  President's 
!tate  of  Oiiio,  where  national  issues  were 
lally  untler  discussion,  although  personal 
ical  party  controversies  had  sometliing  to 
h  the  results.  Mr.  Nash,  the  Republican 
iB.t6  for  governor,  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
some  50,000  votes  over  the  Democratic 
late,  Mr.  McLean,  whose  campaign  was 
;  very  largely  upon  a  platform  of  opposi- 
o  the  President's  Philippine  policy.  It 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  was 
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Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  would 
very  possibly  have  been  the 
Democratic  candidate  on  a 
platform  of  opposition  to  the 
Etepublican  policy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, while  the  Republi- 
cans in  return  would  have 
sought  to  confer  the  nomiaa- 
tion  upon  Admiral  Dewey, 
the  chief  exponent  of  the 
Philippine  policy,  who  last 
month  married  Mr.  McLean's 
sister,  Mrs.  Hazen.  As  mat- 
ters stand,,  it  is  commonly 
agreed  in  political  circles  that 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan 
are  quite  sure  to  be  the  re- 
spective nominees  of  their 
parties. 

Till  Admin-  fn   Pennsylvania 

d«raid in tht  Col.  James  Hi. 
£bs<.  Barnett,  of  the 
Tenth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, recently  returned  from 
the  Philippines,  was  elected 
State  treasurer  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  by  a  plurality  of 
110,000  votes.  Hisnomina- 
tion  helped  to  identify  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican 
campaign  with  the  Philippine 
policy.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  the  literary  propagan- 
da against  the  Philippine 
policy  bas  had  its  headquar- 
ters, and  where  the  so-called 
.  "anti-imperialists "all joined 
the  Democrats  in  supporting 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  for 
the  governorship,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  Mr.  W.  Mur- 
ray Crane,  was  elected  by  a  majority  exceeding 
65,000.  The  anti- imperialists  kept  their  issue 
prominent  above  all  else  in  the  Iowa  campaign,  but 
tlie  Republicans  reelected  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
by  a  majority  of  over  60, 000.  In  Kew  York  and 
in  Xew  Jersey  legislatures  were  elected,  and  in 
both  States  the  Republicans  were  victorious  by 
majorities  exceeding  those  of  the  last  preceding 
election.  Tammany,  it  is  true,  carried  New 
York  City  by  one  of  its  rouaing  majorities— ex- 
ceeding 50,000 — but  this  local  result  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  national  questions,  Tammany 
having  no  political  convictions  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. This  Tammany -Democratic  victory  in  New 
York  City  was  offset  by  Republican  success  outaide 
of  the  metropolis,  so  that  the  lower  house  of  the 


of  the  State  of  PennHflnknla.) 


Legislature  will  stand  94  Republicans  to  56  Demo- 
crats. In  the  State  at  large,  which  outside  of 
New  York  City  gave  a  Republican  majority  of 
about  90,000,  national  policies  were  discussed, 
so  that  the  administration  may  be  considered  as 
having  won  a  distinct  triumph.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Speaker  Reed's  retirement  to  private  life 
was  in  part  due  to  his  total  disapproval  of  the 
policy  of  his  parly  in  respect  to  ''expansion"  . 
and  the  Philippines.  For  that  reason  it  is  nO( 
a  little  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  Halt. 
Amos  L.  Allen,  who  favors  the  policy  of  Fre*i- 
dent  McEinley,  has  been  elected  by  about  tba 
same  majority  in  the  First  Maine  District  thit 
Mr.  Reed  received  a  year  ago,  although  the  OMIU 
paign  was  fought  on  the  expansion  question. 
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In  Otktr      eil  Wltll  p 

'"*"•  position,  aiKl  111  Ml 
ocratic  govunior,  llun.  A,  I 
elected  l)V  a  larfjo  iniijiiritv  nvc 
piililican  fusion  c-aiidiaate.  Tin 
tioii  rcisulti'il  in  Dcriiocmlic  su 
Walter  Smith  Ijniiif;  ciioscn  g< 
jority  of  aljuiil  rj.imu. 


a  Ifgislatiire  was  elect, 
'tically  no  Hcpulilican  op- 
(i  ill  Mississippi  a  LVm- 
.  A,  II.  Loiifjiiio,  was 
iritv  over  a  Populist  Re- 
te.'  Tliu  Maryluiul  elec- 
■mlic  succL-ss.  Hon,  John 
by  ii  ma. 
paijrii  was  only 


wage. 
eral  questions  of  a  lo- 
cal and  [lei-sonal  c-liur- 
BCt<?r  liaving  had  great 
prominence.  Ex-Sen- 
alor  Gorman's  frienils 
regard  tin;  result  as 
i-esloriug  that  geiitle- 
nian's  j>oliti<.-al  pres- 
tige. In  Kentuck}', 
also,  although  Mr. 
Rryan  had  visited  the 
.State  in  the  c 
the  ( 


:ed  ,.|H 


some  other  outsiiif 
speakers  had  purtici- 
I>ated  on  liotli  sidvw, 
an  nneonmiunly  Tii(li-r 
<rontest  was  waged 
upon  issues  even  more 
exclusively  local  and 
peraonal  than  in  the 
Maryland  case.  A 
bolting  ticket  had 
been  nominated  hy 
the  opponents  of  Mr. 
William  Goel>el,  the 
regular  Democrat  it- 
candidate  for  gi.iverunr, 
didate,    Mr.  AV.  S.  TavL 


ol  cted  by  a  small  but  safe  plurality,  while  the 
I  J,  slat  ro  s  Democratic  and  will  probably  elect 
IT  n  J  C  s  Blai-kburntothoUniledStateaSen- 
a  e  Tleclaiiisof  Mr.  (ioelwl's  friends  that  tlieir 
a  I  late  was  actually  elected  created  greatexcite- 
t  tho  "^tate  and  aiimsed  fears  of  disorder 
a  I  olence  County  elections  in  Colorado  re- 
It  t  n  Trery  general  and  decisive  gains  for  the 
Republicans,  who  aro  now  claiming  that  they 
will  carry  the  Slate  next  year.  In  like  manner 
the  local  elections  in  Kansas  ai-e  reported  to  show 
an  aggregate  Republican  majority  of  nearly 
10,000  over  the  combined  Democrats  and  I*opu- 
lists.  South  Dakota  voted  for  three  Snprt^nio 
Court  justices,  and  the  Republicans  carried  tho 
State  by  majorities  njiproxiniatiTig 
5,000 — a  striking  change  of  front. 


f„d/  off  R  '''^'^  accompanying  map, 
for  Next  prepared  by  llio  New 
fear,  York  World,  is  intended 
to  ahow  the  political  complexion  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  according  to 
the  most  recent  elections  that  llioy 
have  held,  some  this  year  and  some 
last.  If  tho  Preaidenlia!  election 
«e.\t  Xoveml>er  should  turn  out  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  shown  en 
this  map,  the  Republican  ticket  would 
secure  285  olectoi'al  votes  and  tlio 
Democratic  only  162.  In  1  HOG  Mr. 
McKinley  received  271  and  Mr.  Bry- 
an lifi.  Itdoesiiot  follow,  of  course, 
that  great  changes  may  not  take  place 
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within  a  year.  Usually  the  party  io  power  suf- 
fers Id  the  elections  of  the  second  and  third  years 
of  a  given  admiuistration  ;  but  Mr.  McKiiiley 
haa  b(-t-ii  more  fortunate.  If  the  war  in  the  Pliil- 
ippinca  slioiilil  now  be  promptly  ended,  and  if 
the  pnwnt  period  of  business  prosperity  sbonld 
be  pi'oloiiKt'd,  every  candid  Democi-at  would 
certainly  have  to  admit  tliat  the  party  in  power 
would  i-i)ter  upon  the  campaiKn  next  year  with 
many  iidvaiitatfes.  The  pundy  business  argu- 
ment ngiiinat  risking  the  uncertainties  of  a  po- 
liticai  clmngit  iti  flush  times  «<  uld  bo  used 
with  much  efEoct. 

-  Early  m   tlie  season    the  Democrats 

Qveattan  Imd  giMn  th(  Lounti}  reason  to  thmk 
inPoht'Qs.  jjiijj  jjii^^,  intended  to  enlarge  vtry 
greatly  upon  the  trust  i-sul  m  the  several  'Jtate 
campaigns.  As  it  turned  out  however  neither 
parly  seemed  disposed  to  nUntify  itself  m  any 
filial  way  with  the  cttn  me  opjHjsition  to  trusts  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  unqunhfied  justification  of 
them  on  the  otlier  It  is  true  thirt  some  Demo 
cralic  papers  like  the  New  York  Journal  insisted 
upou  ilie  view  that  the  vottrs,  by  preferring 
the  Di'mocratic  ticket  on  November  7,  would 
in  effwl  be  binding  down  tlie  great  trust  Gul- 
liver, lis  note  Mr.  Davenport's  cartoon  here- 
with reproduced.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hender- 
son, w!io  is  to  be  Sjieaker,  decidedly  favors  the 
plan  (liei'ctoCore  discussed  in  this  magazine)  of  a 
constitutional  amendnient  which  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  assume  jurisdiction  over  monopoly  com- 
binations of  capital  in  an  effective  manner  not 
now  possible  in  view  of  decisions  of  the  federal 
co\irIs.  An  amusing  Minneapolis  cartoon  puts 
Mr.  Henderson  and  the  Republican  jiarty  in  the 
attitude  of    fighting  the   trust   dragon  with  the 


lance  of  a  couBtitutional  amendment  Heauwhite 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  gone  forward  with 
it«  invaluable  inquiry  into  the  concrete  facts  as  to 
existing  combinations  of  capital. 


From  the  Jimrnal  (Sew  Tork). 


From  the  Journal  (Mlnneapolla). 
The  long-awaited  military  activities  of 
Smtaea  War  the  dry  season  in  Luzon  were  entered 
IhLiiioii.  Hjjyn  with  vigor  last  month  by  the 
forces  under  General  Otis'  command.  As  Col- 
onel Pope  (recently  chief  quartermaster  in  the 
Philippines,  who  lias  just  re- 
turned to  this  country)  re- 
minds us,  the  "dry  season" 
in  Luzon  does  not  really  mean 
that  there  is  drought,  but 
that  it  rains  only  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  whereas 
through  the  rest  of  the  year 
it  pours  continually.  Thus 
regions  that  are  impassable 
up  to  November  may  in  that  ' 
month  be  traversed  by  sol- 
diers who  wade  to  the  kneea 
through  miry  swamps,  drag- 
ging niach^ue  guns  that  sink 
to  tlie  wheel  hubs.  The 
average  reader  in  this  coun- 
try haa  found  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  Luzon  situation. 
The  geography  and  str&tegy 
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that  are  concerned  in  tbe  South  African  war 
are  comparatively  simple — at  least  we  have  known 
where  the  English  were,  and  the  movements  at 
the  Boers  have  not  been  very  obscure  or  mysteri- 
ous. But  with  all  our  campaigning  in  the  Philip. 
pines,  from  February  to  October,  we  had  seemed 
to  be  thrashing  over  the  same  ground  again  and 
ugain.  One  dispatch  gave  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Filipino  forces  were  wholly  dis- 
persed and  that  Aguinaldo  was  fleeing  with  a 
hundred  or  two  of  his  followers.  In  the  next, 
Aguinaldo  was  reported  as  somewhere  within  a 
Few  miles  of  Manila,  with  a  compact  and  well- 
equipped  array  of  20,000  or  30,000  men.  Such 
Dews  seemed  contradictory ;  and  it  naturally 
baffled  the  ordinary  reader. 

Matan  Bf  ^*  Seemed  to  many  to  be  discreditable 
f/Hp/no  Wat-:  that  American  troops  should  have 
■'■''■  been  capturing  again  the  places  which 
had  been  already  reported  as  captured  several 
times.  But  men  lately  returned  from  Manila 
ire  able  to  throw  much  light  on  what  has 
leemed  so  much  like  a  game  of  marching  up  the 
hill  and  marching  down  again.  The  Filipinos 
have  not  been  carrying  on  warfare  in  a  regular, 
Kt  fashion.  We  have  been  encountering  much 
the  same  sort  of  difficulty  that  General  Campos 
met  in  Cuba.  His  successor,  General  Weyler, 
Bould  only  make  progress  by  devastating  the 
country  and  massing  the  population  under  his 
reconcf.ntrado  order.  The  nature  of  the  country 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  Filipinos 
to  scatter  and  re-form  again,  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened that  sometimes  their  forces  have  been  con- 
centrated in  large  twdies,  while  at  other  times 
they  have  been  dispersed  in  small  detachments. 
A  principal,  object  of  our  campaign  has  been  to 
capture  their  arms,  exhaust  their  ammunition, 
and  cause  them  to  see  the  hopelessness  and  foUy 
of  persisting.  It  is  true  that  we  have  taken 
towns,  abandoned  them,  and  subsequently  taken 
them  again.  But,  as  Colonel  Pope  explains,  wo 
were  not  after  the  towns,  but  after  the  Filipinos. 
Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  placing  gar- 
risons of  our  troops  in  small,  unwholesome  places 
without  fortifications,  whicli  can  be  reoccupied 
just  as  often  as  the  plan  of  campaign  may  require. 
Manila  is  more  important  by  far  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  towns  in  Luzon  put  together.  General 
Otis  has  had  to  exercise  great  watchfulness  in 
order  to  prevent  arson,  assassination,  and  up- 
rising in  that  city  ;  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
keep  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  on  sen- 
tinel duty  there  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  dan- 
gerous characters.  We  have  carried  on  our 
Operations  in  provinces  wliere  the  tone  of  the 
population  was  hostile,  and  although  it  may  be 


easy  to  sweep  across  such  a  region,  apparently 
driving  out  all  armed  opponents,  the  nimble  en- 
emy reappeare  again,  just  as  the  disturbed  grass- 
hoppera  in  a  hay  fleld  instantly  close  in  behind 
Clie  mowing-machine.  It  would  seem  to  have 
resolved  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of  capturing 
or  convincing  the  leaders. 

».  ni     ,.     It  ia  the  opinion  in  ofiicial  circles  that 

Tnt  Plat  to         .  ,       ,        '  ,..-11  * 

Tate        With  the  capture  of  Agiimaldo    and 

AgainaMe.    pgf)iaps   ft   few    Others    the   insurgent 

movement  will  promptly  collapse.    A  great  effort 
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(Tlie  two  ireneraU  who  are  cstTring  oi 

de  last  month  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
ounding  Aguiiiaklo  ami  compelling  hini 
i  army  to  lace  a  final  engagement.  He 
derstood  to  be  in  a  town  that  for  some 
me  had  been  the  cajjital  as  well  as  the 
T  headquarters  of  the  so-called  Filipino 
z.  This  town  was  Tarlac,  on  ihe  Manila 
igupan  Hailroad,  some  sixty-five  miles 
■f  Manila.  With  the  beginning  of  No- 
General  Otis  had  under  his  command  in 
lippines,  in  round  numbers,  40,000  enlist- 
and  officers.  Late  in  October  the  public 
i^en  to  understand  that  Genci'al  Lawton 
tahlishing  a  permanent  station  at  tjan 
on  the  Hio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  River, 
istance  southeast  of  'I'arlac,  and  that  a 
his  army,  led  by  General  Young,  was 
forward  to  Cabanatuan,  wJiich  is  directly 
Tarlac.  General  MacArthur,  with  a  large 
vas  stationed  at  Angeles,  about  twenty- 
es  south  of  Tarlac.  In  tlie  opening  days 
eml>er  wo  were  informed  of  incidents  and 
in  tlie  gradual  forward  movement  toward 
of  jVinerican  troops  from  these  three 
We  were  told  that  General  Lawton'a 
in  the  main,  were  living  off  the  country, 
vas  capable  of  supplying  them  for  some 
come  with  mutton  and  bufialo  meat  and  ' 
iiundance  of  rice.  Numerous  small  en- 
inta  were  reported,  with  the  almost  unvary- 
iilt  of  the  capture  by  our  troops  of  guns, 
ition,  and  various  supplies. 


ictlve  flghting  In  Luzon. 


an  •>/    from  Manila  which  threw  clearer  light 

tht  Campafgn.  „p(jQ  ((jq  logic  of  tliese  operations. 
We  wore  then  informed  that  General  Wheaton 
would  start  from  Manila  on  the  following  morn' 
ing  with  the  Thirteenth  and  Thirty-third  Regi- 
ments and  proceed  on  transports  to  a  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lingayen.  Dagupan,  the  termiBUS  of 
the  railroad,  ia  on  this  gulf,  and  is  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Tarlac.  Tlie  intention  evidently 
was  to  hem  in  Aguinaldo  and  his  troops  and  cut 
them  off  from  escape  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  Luzon.  The  insurgents  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchments  at  various  points  and  were  resisting 
the  advance  of  Mac  Arthur's  troops  from  the  south 
and  of  Lawton's  from  the  east.  Not  to  dwell 
here  upon  the  hard  campaigning  of  the  advance 
movement,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  General 
MacArthur's  main  column  marched  into  Tarlac 
oti  the  afternoon  of  Novemljer  13.  The  insur- 
gente  had  fled.  SoTne  commissary  stores  were 
captured,  but  tlie  appurtenances  of  the  Filipino 
government  hail  been  removed,  with  Bayombong 
as  the  objective.  This  ia  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Bayambang,  which  ia  on  the  railroad  north 
of  Tarlac.  The  proposed  new  capital  is  a  town 
a  long  way  north  beyond  the  mountains.  It  waa 
found  that  aa  early  as  October  5  Aguinaldo  had 
issued  a  decree  declaring  that  this  place  would 
be  the  new  capital,  "owing  to  the  unhealtlnr 
condition  of  Tarlac."  Meanwhile  Lawton'a  u- 
vatice  troops   were  pressing  on  rapidly  to  tbe 
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north  past  San  Quintin,  expecting  to  form  a 
junction  with  WJieaton's  men.  who  were  moving 
eastward  from  Dagupan.  On  the  14th  it  was 
announced  tliat  heavy  rams  liatl  made  the  roaiJs 
80  impassable  that  General  Wlioaton  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  a  junction  with  Lawton's 
troops,  and  that  thus  there  was  a  hare  chance 
that  tbe  retreating  insurgents  might  be  aljle  to 
slip  tbroupb  and  get  into  the  mouiitain  couutry  ; 
but  in  thai  case  it  was  believed  tliat  they  could 
not  carry  any  considerable  supplies  with  tbem 
or  maintain  a  large  organization.  In  this  trans- 
fer of  tlie  operations  to  tbe  northward  our  troops 
had  entered  upon  a  different  country,  where 
population  is  not  so  dense  and  where  tobacco 
rather  than  rice  is  the  staple  crop. 


rriandUe  ^^y^^^ong,  which  waa  supposed  to 
__LeiaiifthB_^  be  t!ie  new  rallying-point  for  -\gui- 
'""'  naldo  arid  his  government,  is  in  t)ie 
province  of  Xueva  Vizcaya  and  in  the  great 
basin  of  the  Kio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  island,  which  Hows  dii-ectly 
north  until  it  entera  the  China  Hea  at  the  [xirt  of 
Aparri,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bayomboiig,  It  waa  thought  not  unlikely  that 
Aguinaldo's  real  imrpose  was  to  follow  the  river 
to  this  i>ort  with  a  view  to  making  bis  escape  if 
possible  to  Ilong  Kong.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  it  was  re[M)rted  tliat  a  military  and  naval 
«x|)editinn  wcmld  sail  from  Manila  to  Aparri.  It 
viaa  supposed  to  be  in  connection  with  recoa- 


noitering  for  this  expedition  that  the  United 
States  cruiser  Chnrleston,  commanded  by  Capt. 
George  \V.  Pigman,  was  wrecked  on  November 
2  on  an  uncharted  reef  a  few  miles  from  Cami- 
gnin  Island,  which  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  iiiiJes 
north  of  Aparri.  All  on  boanl  escaped  and 
landed  eventually  on  Camiguin  Island,  where 
they  were  met  witli  hospitable  treatment  fi'om 
the  natives.  Lieut.  John  D.  McDonald,  of  the 
Charhsion,  performed  a  notable  feat  in  going 
with  seven  other  men  in  an  open  sailing  launch 
across  a  very  rough  sea  for  a  distance  of  235 
miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  in  order  to  give 
the  news  and  obtain  succor.  McDonald  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  transport  Aztce 
homeward  bound  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf.  The 
A  zirc  towed  the  launch  back  and  met  tlie  battle- 
ship Oregon.  The  gunboat  Helena  waa  signaled 
and  started  at  once  to  relieve  the  shipwrecked 
crew.  It  was  hoped  the  Charlrstim  might  be 
saved,  and  salvage  vessels  were  ordered  by  Ad- 
miral Watson  from  Hong  Kong,  while  Lieutenant 
Hobson  was  designated  aa  the  expert  to  take 
charge  of  the  attempt  to  float  the  cruiser. 

Di  *»  '^''^  operations  that  we  have  been 
of  describing,  which  led  to  the  taking 
Major  LBBun.  ^^  Tarlac  and  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
surgents from  all  that  region,  were  not  con- 
ducted without  some  sharp  fighting  and  the  losa 
of  vakiable  lives.  Among  the  casualties  most 
regretted  was  the  loss  of  Maj.  John  A.  Logan, 
ef  the  Thirty-third  Infantry,  under  General 
"Wiieaton's  command.  He  was  shot  while  lead- 
ing his  battalion  through  an  almost  impassable 
country  against  intrenchinents  of  the  enemy  at 
Han  Jaciuio,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Dagupan,  on  Sunday,  November  12.  Major 
Ijogan  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan,  and  he  had  inherited  his  father's 
soldierly  qualities.  He  was  born  in  1865  and 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  country.  He 
sought  service  at  once  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain  and  was  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign on  the  staff  of  General  Bates.  Last  sum. 
mer  ho  was  made  a  major  in  the  Thirty-third 
Volunteer  Infanty,  and  was  ordered  with  his 
rcgimeut  in  SeplemlxT  to  Manila,  having  ar- 
rived there  on  October  27.  Ten  days  later  his 
regiment  was  sailing  for  the  G  ul  f  of  Lingayen  as 
a  part  of  General  Wheaton's  command,  and  less 
than  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  landing  until 
he  met  death  in  the  attack  on  San  Jacinto. 

Dtttik  of     Some  three  weeks  earlier  Lieut. -Col. 

e»i.  Siy     Guy  Howard,  son  of  Gen.  O.  O.  How- 

Mnuia   .     ^|,j^  ^jj^j  ^^  chief  quartermaster  at 

the  front  with  General  Lawton's  troops  and  who 
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was  in  charge  otthe  work  of  establishing  the  new 
baae  at  San  Isidro,  was  killed  on  the  river  in  that 
vicinity  while  supervising  the  transportation  of 
supplies.  Colonel  Howard  had  grown  up  to  an 
army  life,  having  been  with  his  father  in  the  In- 
dian campaigns  of  the  Northwest.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  at  the  time  of  tlie  Custer  massacre 
in  1876  lie  was  given  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
tUe  army  by  favor  of  General  Sherman  and  Presi- 
dent Grant.  Ho  saw  much  hard  Indian  light- 
ing, and  subsequently  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment was  a  worthy  and  useful  officer. 

Th  End  ^^^  already  stated,  the  renewed  opera- 
nouaMtobt  tions  began  with  an  American  army 
"  of  about  40,000  at  the  opening  of 
November.  Before  Christmas  it  ia  eij^cted  that 
this  number  will  have  been  swelled  to  about  65,- 
000.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  insurgent 
forces  seemed  already  to  be  completely  disin- 
tegrated. Uur  increased  strength  can  hardly  fail 
to  impress  the  Filipino  mind  with  the  uaelessness 
of  further  resistance,  and  while  guerrilla  bands 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  make  trouble,  it 
is  tile  opinion  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
at  Manila,  as  well  as  of  the  officials  at  Washing- 
ton, that  an.ything  at  all  resembling  organized 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  will  certainly 
have  come  to  an  end  within  a  very  short  time. 
Nor  is  it  believed  that  the  Tagals  since  leaving 
Tarlac  will  ever  again  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
civil  government  from  any  fixed  center.  Our 
cavalrymen  were  already  by  the  middle  oE  No- 
vemljer  pressing  on  rapidly  toward  Bayombong, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  Aguin^- 
do's  civil  government  could  establish  itself  there 
even  for  a  few  daysi  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  a  considerable  degree  of 
peace  and  order  had  already  been  secured.  Thus 
on  November  7  there  was  transmitted  from  the 
Island  of  Negros,  by  way  of  Manila,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  following  dis- 

The  civil  jfovernor,  counselorx,  judges,  and  secreta- 
ries who  constitute  the  new  government  of  this  ialund, 
in  taking  possession  of  their  offices  this  day,  have  the 
high  honor  of  affectionately  saluting  your  excellency, 
and  truHt  that  in  th«  inauguration  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment, baned  upon  the  liberal  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions which  have  made  that  great  republic  so  grand 
and  proB|terous,  a  new  era  will  open  up  to  this  region 
wliich  will  enable  it  to  reach  the  Intimate  goal  of  its 
aspirations.  Memecio  Sevebino. 

Prof.   Dean  C.  Worcester,  whose 

wl%'""e   knowledge  of  the  Filipino  people  ia 

Attitude.     i,iti^(,te  aj„j  of  some  years'  standing, 

has  returned  with  a  fund  of  fresh  information 

and,   furthermore,   with   perfectly  clear  convic- 


tions u  to  the  merits  of  the  controveny  over  oar 
policy  and  as  to  the  fnture  duty  of  the  United 
States.  In  Harper's  Wetkly  for  November  18 
Professor  Worcester  presented  a  summary  of  the 
Philippine  situation  that  flinches  at  no  point,  and 
that  specifically  controverts  almost  every  allega- 
tion upon  which  the  American  ' '  anti-imperialiat " 
leaders  have  based  their  arguments.  Not  very 
many  of  us  can  go  to  the  Philippines  to  find  out 
things  for  ourselves,  and  most  of  us  would  find 
it  difGcuIt  to  make  sure  of  the  facts  even  if  we 
were  suddenly  landed  at  Manila.  We  must  per- 
force believe  somebody,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  rely  in  the  main  upon  the  information  brought 
back  by  such  men  as  Admiral  Dewey,  President 
Schurman,  and  Professor  Worcester,  corrobo- 
rated by  independent  investigators  like  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett.  Professor  Worcester  is  convinced 
(1)  that  Aguinaldo  was  not  misled  by  American 
promises  of  independence  ;  (2)  that  Aguinaldo's 
ambitions  made  the  present  war  inevitable  ;  (3) 
that  the  so-called  Filipino  republican  government 
was  that  of  a  self-appointed  dictator  ;  (4)  that 
the  insurgent  movement  has  been  that  of  an  op- 
pressive and  cruel  military  domination,  plunder- 
ing the  people.  He  shows  that  even  iu  their  own 
Tagalog  territory  the  insurgents  had  "failed  to 
administer  justice,  protect  life  and  property, 
provide  for  public  education  and  just  taxation, 
or  to  satisfactorily  perform  any  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  government."  By  way  of  contrast 
he  points  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  island  of 
Negros,  where  American  authority  has  been  ac- 
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cepted  with  encouraging  results  and  where  the 
municipalities  are  being  instructed  in  the  art  of 
local  self-government. 


SwHrfMii  Our 

Tnili  Witt 

OUm. 


It  is  plainly  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  remain  permanently,  and 
that  such  burdens  and  disadvantages  as  go  with 
the  establishment  and  exercise  of  authority  there 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  whatsoever  benefits 
we  may  be  able  to  derive  from  a  general  stretigth- 
ening  of  our  commercial  position  in  the  Pacific. 
From  the  business  standpoint,  the  most  important 
thing  to  make  sure  of  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
normal  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  China.  Our  commerce  with  that  empire 
has  increased  rapidly  withm  tJie  past  decade,  but 
ita  present  dimensions  are  small  indeed  in  com- 
parison with  what  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of 
another  [«n  years.  The  only  thing  to  fear  has 
been  that  our  chances  of  trade  \vould  be  dimin- 
iabed  by  hostile  tariffs  erecte<l  against  us  in  those 
Chinese  provinces  where  the  Russians,  French, 
and  Uertnans  iiave  been  establishing  spheres  of 
influence.  Hitherto  our  trade  has  been  pro- 
tected under  treaties  with  China  which  entitle  us 
to  the  advantages  of  the  most  favored  nation.  It 
is  now  reported  tliat  our  Government,  through 
its  ambassadora,  has  asked  the  European  govern- 
ments to  give  us  written  assurances  that  their 
new  claims  and  pretensions  in  certain  parts  of 


China  will  not  he  asserted  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
trade.  The  United  States  has  no  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  division  of  Chinese  territory,  and  will 
be  entirely  satisfied  if  its  existing  commercial 
privileges  are  not  disturbed.  It  issupposed  that 
our  position  in  this  matter  has  not  only  the  most 
active  and  earnest  support  of  England,  but  also 
the  cordial  assent  of  Germany.  Japan's  approval 
is  also  evident.  With  England,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  in  agreement  n-garding- 
questions  in  the  far  East,  France  and  Russia 
could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  accede  to  rea- 
sonable proposals. 

Engiani      ^^  ^^^  world  of  diplomacy  the  topic 
eermtmy,  Bmi  most  discussed  last  month   was  the 

Samoa.  evidence — cropping  out  in  many  ways 
— of  an  understanding  between  Gerriiany  and 
England  that  might  he  considered  as,  in  a  lim- 
ited sense,  an  alliance.  A  special  prominence 
was  given  by  England  to  this  understanding,  bo- 
cause  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in  breaking  up  the 
half-formed  plan  of  a  continental  coalition  to 
checkmate  England's  policy  in  South  Africa.  As 
an  earnest  of  the  friendliness  of  the  two  empires, 
the  British  Government  made  some  haste  to 
arrange  the  Samoan  question  in  a  way  liighly 
agreeable  to  Germany.  The  Germans  l^ng  ago 
set  their  hearts  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  iripja 
protectorate  over  Samoa,  in  order  tlut  ^«]r 
might  acquire  an  out  and -out  tilJe  to  apart,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  group.  England  has  never 
cared  very  much  for  Samoa  )  but  the  United 
States,  having  years  ago  acquired  righte  over  the 
harbor  of  Pago-Pago  for  a  coaling-station, 
not  willing  to  withdraw.  It  was  at  length 
arranged  between  England  and  OermHny  tb&t 
they  would  both  retire  from  the  island  of  Tutuila 
in  favor  of  the  Cnited  States,  provided  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  would  agree  to  allow  Germany  to  acquire 
the  rest  of  the  group,  comprising  the  two  great  ial- 
ands  of  Opolu  and  Savaii  and  some  smaller  ones. 
England,  as  compensation,  was  to  recciv'e  from 
Germany  certain  small  Micronesian  islands,  un- 
important except  for  a  port  or  two  which  England 
professed  to  regard  as  useful  to  her.  The  general 
opinion,  of  course,  has  been  that  the  real  price 
paid  by  Germany  for  England's  withdttival  from 
Samoa  has  been  the  show  of  f  riendlinest  m  a  crit- 
ical moment  which  has  enabled  England  la  jiursue 
her  South  African  policy  without  danger  nf  Euro- 
pean interference.  The  new  arrangement  can- 
not, of  course,  go  into  efiect  until  it  iias  bct^n  ap. 
proved  by  our  Government,  with  the  mi  imitation 
of  the  Senate.  There  will  be  some  keen  question- 
iug  as  to  the  rights  of  the  natives  nnU'r  ibis 
proposed  change  of  sovereignty.  It  will  pre- 
sumably be  the  plan  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
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velop  its  coaling -BtAtion  and  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  of  Tutuila  iB  the  exercise  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs  so  long  as  peace  and 
order  prevail.  The  people  of  England  had  small 
interest  in  the  Samoan  question  per  se,  but  they 
were  enthusiastic  over  its  settlement  in  such  a 
manner  as  at  an  opportune  moment  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  governments  both  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  Thus  the  way 
was  paved  for  a  hearty  reception  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who  left  Berlin  with  the  Empress 
and  a  distinguished  retinue  on  Friday,  November 
18,  to  visit  his  royal  grandmother  at  Windsor. 

The  Fifty -sixth  Congress  assembles 
Co*o*sj  ^°^  ''^  ^'^^^  session  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 4,  The  Republicans  will  have 
a  larger  majority  in  the  Senate  than  at  any  time 
before  for  twenty  years.  They  also  maintain  a 
working  majority  in  the  House,  although  this 
majority  is  smaller  than  in  the  two  preceding 
houses.  The  most  striking  personal  change  will 
be  the  absence  of  Speaker  Eeed,  who  has  re- 
signed from  Congress  and  has  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  successor  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  as  is  now 
fully  agreed  by  all,  wiU  be  the  Hon,  David  B. 
Henderson,  who  has  been  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Dubuque  district  of  Iowa  for 
sixteen  years.  The  session  will  have  an  unusu- 
ally large  amount  of  important  business  to  trans- 
act, most  of  it  growing  out  of  tlie  results  of  the 
war  with  Spain,      The  government  of  Porto  Rico 


and  Hawa  must  be  provided  for  in  suitabk 
statutes  a  1.  the  new  Sa  i  oan  arrangement  mnst 
come  up  for  approval  or  rejection      The  Senate 


Punch  :  "  Who  goea  there  ?  " 
ElMPEROn:  "  Friend  1" 
Pfhcb:  "Pbbs.  friend,  and  all'B  Weill" 
From  Punch  (Loodon). 
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will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaties  signed  by 
our  delegates  at  The  Hague  in  furtherance  of  the 
project  of  an  internatioual  tribunal  of  arbitration 
and  of  certain  reforms  ami  improvementa  in 
internatioual  law.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  currency  legislation  for  confirmation  of  the 
gold  standard  and  to  provide  for  a  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  [>aper-money  system.  The  executive 
departments  were  busy  in  November  completing 
their  reports  for  to  Congress,  and  President 
McKinley  was  engaged  upon  his  annual  message. 

7*  ,»  »     "fl'e  State   of   Utah,  which,  like  all 


other    States,    has    two  seats 


the 


Senate,  has  only  one  Representativ 
in  the  House.  In  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the 
Representative  was  William  H.  King,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  member  elected  last  fall  to  suc- 
ceed King  is  also  a  Democrat,  named  B.  H. 
Roberts,  of  Centerville.  Utah  being  a  woman's 
suffrage  State,  and  the  whole  Sta te- com in'i sing  a 
single  Congressional  district,  the  election  was  a 
popular  State  affair  in  the  fullest  sense.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  exceptional 
interest  that  the  campaign  excited  on  account  of 
the  fact  tbat  Roberts  had  formerly  been  one  of 
the  most  notorious  of  Mormon  polygamists,  hav- 
ing served  a  term  in  prison  for  violation  of  the 
Edmunds  law  ten  yean*  ago.  The  admission 
of  Utah  to  the  Union  in  18UG  was  secui-ed  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  polygamy  should 
be  permanently  abandoned  by  the  Mormons. 
But  for  an  agreement  of  this  sort,  recognized  in 
tbe  constitution  of  Utah  and  m  the  statutes,  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  could  never  have  been 
gained.  Under  tlie  circumstances,  as  under- 
stood better  by  the  Mormons  than  by  anybody 
else,  tbe  election  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  making  nf  laws  for  the  whole 
country  was  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  deliberate  violation  of  every 
principle  of  honor  and  good  faith.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  want  Roberts  in 
Congress,  and  they  have  been  taking  measures 
to  have  their  views  well  understood  by  their  own 
representatives.  Congress  owes  it  to  itself  either 
to  refuse  to  seat  Roberts  or  else  to  expel  him 
after  he  takes  his  place.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  apologies  or  explanations  to  the 
people  of  Utah,  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
gross  impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  electing  a 
polyganiist.  It  is  well  to  rememlxir  that  the 
immediate  point  at  issue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  freedom  or  toleration,  nor  yet  primarily 
with  the  moral  aspects  of  polygamy.  It  has  to 
do  with  constitutions,  statutes,  and  plain  busi- 
ness-like agreements.  In  our  opinion  the  wise 
Congressman  is  the  man  who  will  demand  and 


secure  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  question  witfaont 
deeming  it  necessary  to  debate  it.  For  nuBj 
years,  while  I'tah  was  a  Territory  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congi-ess,  polygamists  wei'e  not  eligibls 
to  office.  Congress  at  length  admitted  Utah  to 
statehood  on  the  perfectly  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  status  of  polygamy  was  not  to  be 
improved.  If  Congress  should  now  accept  an 
avowed  Utah  polygamist  as  a  member  of  its 
own  body,  it  would  stultify  itself.  The  case 
calls  for  a  very  simple,  summary  treatment. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  Senator 
imml^^iL.  Lodge's  measure  for  tbe  re.striction  of 

immigration  to  this  country,  which 
was  carried  through  both  houses  of  Congress  only 
to  bo  vetoed  hy  President  Cleveland,  hasdropped 
almost  wholly  out  of  public  discussion  and  notice. 
A  vestige  of  the  proposal  finds  aiimitlance  to 
Massachusetts  Republican  platforms,  but  this 
would  appear  to  be  out  of  personal  courtesy  to 
Mr.  Lodge.  The  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  which 
came  in  with  Mr.  McKinlcy's  election,  bad  on  its 
hands  in  the  first  place  the  Dingley  tariff,  and 
in  the  second  place  tlie  war  with  Spain.  Mean- 
while the  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  ebbed 
decidedly  for  a  while,  has  begun  to  respond  to 
the  im[>roved  business  situation  and  the  greatly 
increased  demand  in  tins  country  for  labor.  In 
1892  the  records  show  an  immigration  of  623,000, 
which  had  fallen  to  229,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  June,  189S,  Mr.  Powderly,  the 
present  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  immigra' 
tion,  now  reports  that  tbe  total  arrivals  for  the 
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last  fiscal  year  were  311,715.  No  attempt  is 
made  in  tliose  records  to  include  emigrants  from 
Canada  or  Mexico.  The  arrivals  from  Italy, 
Austro- Hungary,  and  the  Russian  empire  show 
very  large  gains.  The  estraordioary  increase 
from  the  latter  country  is  attributable  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Finland,  where  the  process  of 
Russian  izat ion  is  alienating  and  driving  away  a 
class  of  people  whom  we  should  welcome  here 
for  their  intelligence,  thrift,  and  fine  qualities  as 
a  race.  It  is  probable  that  about  15  or  20  per 
cent,  of  the  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  Mr.  Powderly  makes  report 
were  of  a  kind  that  it  would  Iwwell  for  us  not  to 
have  aiimitted  if  any  feasible  plan  could  have 
been  found  for  rejecting  them. 

_,    „        The  war  in  South  Africa,  wliicb  be- 
r*»  War  .  ,  ,       .  '  . 

In  gan  With  a  series  of  stirrmg  events 
aaath  Africa.  ,^[,j(;[,  were  promptly  reported,  soon 
settled  down  to  a  position  of  deadlock,  with 
scant  news  by  reason  of  strict  censorship  and  the 
destruction  of  lines  of  comumnication.  The 
war  began  before  the  English  were  ready  for  it. 
The  Boers  had  taken  the  offensive  because  their 
only  chance  lay  in  striking  before  the  great  body 
of  English  rcenforcements  should  .arrive.  The 
principal  movement  of  the  Boors  was  into  the 
English  colony  of  Nalal,  where  the  principal 
English  advance  post  was  on  the  lino  of  the  rail- 
road at  Ladysmith,  while  smaller  bo<lies  of 
troops  were  still  nearer  tlie  frontier  at  Glencoe 
and  Dundee.  The  first  engagement  was  at  Glen. 
coe,  where  the  British  were  victorious  at  first. 
Their  position  being  untenable  against  greatly 
superior  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  Dundee.  From  Dundee,  in  turn, 
after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the  Boer  army, 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Ladysmith — a 
movement  which  was  executed  with  skill  and 
good  fortune.  General  Syniona,  who  had  Ijeen 
in  command  of  the  advance  post,  an  able  of- 
ficer who  had  hud  a  distinguished  career  in  India, 
was  fatally  wounded  and  died  soon  afterward. 
The  forces  at  Ladysmith  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  White.  The  troops  from  the 
Orange  I'ree  State,  supporting  those  from  the 
Transvaal,  joined  in  the  siege  of  that  town. 

General  White  on  October  30  met 
ForiUms  ^'''''  *  "^^y  serious  misfortune  in  the 
loss  of  a  detachment  of  some  hundreds 
of  men  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  night  to 
execute  a  flank  movement  and  seiao  a  position 
in  the  hills,  but  who  were  themselves  surrounded 
and  capt\ired  after  heavy  fighting  and  severe 
loss.  This  event  filled  England  with  dismay  for 
a  time,  and  created   an  impression  of  estreme 


peril  at  Ladysmith  that  was  afterward  shown  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  Boers  succeeded  in  get- 
ting between  Ladysmith  and  the  source  from 
which  relief  must  come  by  capturing  the  im- 
portant railroad  bridge  at  Colenso ;  but  they 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  upon  the  one  object  of  capturing  Lady 


smith  before  the  British  commander-in-chief. 
General  Buller,  could  dispatch  a  relief  army  from 
Durban.  Although  the  meager  and  belated  re- 
ports that  reached  the  outside  world  from  the 
scene  at  Ladysmith  were  somewhat  contradict- 
ory, the  probability  increased  as  the  month  of 
November  advanced  that  General  White  would 
be  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  that  the  Boer  cam- 
paign in  Natal  would  have  been  a  failure.  So 
long  as  Ladysmith  held  out  the  Boers  could  not 
spare  many  troops  to  proceed  further  south  and 
east,  and  meanwhile  the  English  were  accumlat- 
ing  strength  and  making  ready  for  the  early 
coming  of  ample  rcenforcements. 

Faiiorabit  ^^  matters  stood  after  the  middle  of 
Sriuin      Noveml>er,   it  was  reasonable  to  as- 

Pfuptctt.  gy„,g  ji^^j  if  General  White  should 
be  able  to  hold  his  ground  for  ten  days  longer,  the 
military  situation  for  the  Boers  in  Natal  would 
have  become  untenable.  If  indeed  they  were 
not  ready  to  make  ovei-tures  for  peace,  the  Boers 
could  retreat  to  the  mountains  and  hold  out  very 
stubbornly  for  a  considerable  time.  But  General 
Buller,  with  his  great  army  well  organized  and 
abundantly  provided  with  supplies,  could  choose 
his  own  time  to  occupy  Bloemfontein,  Johannes- 
burg, and  Pretoria.     On  the  west  border 
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Boers  wore  held  in  check  by  the  unexpected  re- 
sistance  of  the  £nglish  garrisons  at  Mafeking 
and  Kiinberley,  A  comparatively  small  force  at 
Mafokiiig,  commanded  by  Colonul  Baden-Powell, 
seemed  to  be  equal  to  an  indefinite  siege  by  an 
almost  unlimited  nunil>er  of  Boere.  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  developed  the  most  remarkable 
ingenuity,  operating  armored  trains  on  a  belt 
railroad,  with  which  he  surrounded  the  town,  and 
resorting  to  other  novol  methods  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. jVt  Kimborley,  where  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
present  and  in  charge  of  defensive  operations, 
the  Boer  investment  waa  similarly  unsuccessful. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able 
'of  Neui''    '''^  Jii'esent   our    readers  with   precise 

anil  thorough  statistical  information 
regarding  the  conditions  of  the  South  African  war 
through  the  month  of  November,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  done.  TJie  British  forces  invested  by 
the  Boers  at  Ladysmitli  were  not  very  far  from 
12,0110  men  all  told  ;  but  the  number  of  Boers 
operating  in  Natal  were  estimated  by  one  Lon- 
don paper  as  high  as  30,000  and  by  another 
at  considerably  below  20,000,  while  nobody  in 
Enrope  or  America  really  knew  anything  at  alt 
about  either  the  numbers  or  the  distribution  of 
the  troops  of  the  allied  republics.  As  these 
pages  were  closed  for  press,  tlie  Boers'  campaign 
in  Natal  was  directed  toward  doing  everythiiLg 
possible  to  check  the  advatice  of  British  reOn- 


forcements,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  exhaust  the 
animnnition  and  food  suppUes  of  General  White's 
beleaguered  forces.  The  destruction  of  a  British 
armored  train  between  Estconrl  and  Colenso, 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  life,  and  later  the  de- 
struction of  the  Colenso  railroad  bridge,  with 
other  ofierations  of  the  Boei's  along  the  railroad 
line,  had  made  it  possible  that  the  English  would 
withdraw  from  Estcourt,  in  order  to  concentrate 
more  securely  at  Weston  or  at  other  points  nearer 
I'ieterraarituburg.  There  were  also  ruuiors  in 
the  third  week  of  November  that  General  Jon- 
bert,  the  Boer  commander-in-chief,  hail  t^eon 
killed,  althougli  the  accuracy  of  the  report  was 
generally  doubted,  and  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  he  waa  either  wounded  or  ill.  This  veteran 
soldier  is  highly  esteemt^d  by  the  military  experts 
of  all  nations  for  his  ability  as  a  strategist  and 
his  tried  qualities  of  courage  and  hutnanity.  Thus 
far  the  war  has  bc-cn  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  actual  fighters  on  both  sities  have  gained  a 
high  degree  of  respect  for  one  anollier,  and  in  both 
camps  the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  treated 
with  kindness,  while  no  discrimination  has  been 
made  against  enemies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  General  Buller,  who  commands  the 
British  forces,  is  a  veteran  of  much  experience 
in  England's  small  wars,  and  has  had  South 
African  experience  on  two  or  three  former  occa- 
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sions.  The  ronfid(?nco  that  England  feels  in  him 
is  well  foundpd.  General  Metlmen,  as  our  pages 
closed,  was  pressing  on  with  all  possible  energy 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  town  of  Kimberley. 

Public  opinion  in  England,  though 
In  Eigiand  Still  greatly  divided  as  to  the  original 
and Eiatmhtn.  ju^rits  of  the  Soutii  African  question, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  avoidability  of  the  war, 
has  been  well-nigh  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
the  war  must  be  supported  and  conducted  with 


the  utmost  efficiency.  Tlio  Libcrols  have  been 
disposed  to  drop  the  discussion  of  the  original 
merits  of  the  controversy  with  tlw  Boers,  in 
order  to  criticise  the  party  in  power  for  having 
brought  on  a  war  without  being  jiriiperly  pro- 
pared.  I'arlianient  was  ready  enough  to  vote 
the  money  that  was  asked  for.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  an  implication  in  the  Queen's  speech  to 
Parliament  wliich  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  Transvaal  is  a  part  of  Uio  British  em- 
pire, though  sharply  impugned  by  some  of  the 
Liberals,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  British 
people.  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  said  ezpreasljr 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  annex  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  but  he  has  written  a  letter  denying 
that  his  remarks  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
were  to  be  considered  as  a  pledge  to  the  contrary. 
Nobody  knows  how  long  the  war  will  continue, 
but  it  is  generally  expected,  both  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe,  that  it  will  result  in  the  ad- 
dition' of   the    two    rt!publics  to    British    South 


(This  train  cnnBlnts  of  A  powerFiil  pn^cinc.  tender,  and  tbrea 
truokB.  Thp8liieHh»vcb.>enraiBe(llflovcrsix(eetiu height. 
ThcplstCB«rei™>p-holcdwl(.hlrmglndlTlclual9lota,Uin«igl» 
which  the  mfti  In  the  train  cun  use  their  rifles.  Each 
tmck  Ib  capable  of  carrylns  alxty-Ionr  men.  Thetraln  la 
inlDted  khaki  color,  Tlie  engineer  and  Bremui  BTecom- 
pletelj  oloBed  In  and  take  their  direcUoua  b7  b«U  «ljn-l., 

From  the  Graphic  (London), 
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Africa.  Olive  Schreiner  lias  continued  to 
send  to  England  and  America  impassioned  pro- 
tests against  British  policy,  but  her  dispatches 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  censors  and 
have  l*een  much  curtailed  by  the  official  blue 
pencil.  Meanwhile  hot  brother,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Cajw  Colony,  has  assured  the  great 
Dutch  population  under  his  jurisdiction  that  they 
need  not  bear  arins  against  their  brethren  of  the 
allied  republics,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  stay  quietly  on  their  farms  and  lend 
no  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
crown.  There  is  now  no  prospect  whatever  that 
the  Dutch  of  tbe  Cape  Colony  will  join  the  Boer 
cause.  From  Holland  to  Hungary  the  unofficial 
feeling  of  the  continental    peoples  ii 


hostile  to  John  Bull  and  sympathetic  toward 
Krliger,  Steyn,  and  tlie  republics.  But  the 
Kurojiean  governments  are  not  inciting  such 
sentiments  ou  tlie  part  of  people  or  press. 

Private  ^''"-''1  war  is  at  a  great  distance  and 
Aapecta  o\x(  own  frionds  are  not  concerned, 
0/  War.       ^g  sonielimos  forget  the  private  side 

of  it.     Biit  few  in  England  can  now  well  forget ; 

and  the  War  OfEce  in  London  is  overrun  with 


I^OT  AUDBET 


anxiouB  parents  and  friends  seeking  informa- 
tion. Lord  Salisbury  himself,  whose  wife  died 
on  the  20th,  has  a  son  fighting  in  South  Africa. 
The  English  illustrated  press  has  of  late  t«emed 
with  pictures  that  suggest  the  pathetic  and  per- 


sonal side  of  the 
reproduce  for  their 
suggestive  ness,  as 
in  themselves  touch- 
ing commentaries 
upon  one  aspect  of 
warfare.  The  Boers 
are  to  be  defeated 
with  fearful  losses 
in  the  end,  but 
meanwhile  they 
will  hare  destroyed 
the  fondest  hopes 
of  many  a  fine 
British  family. 

The  writ- 

daily 
press  who  deal  with 
international  poli- 
tics as  a  great  game 
of  chess  have  been 
busy  with  startling 
rumors  and  con- 
jectures. But  as 
yet  there  is  little  to 
be  reported  as  actu- 


two  or  three  of  which  W6 
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ally  known.  Russia  is  usually  at  the  center  of 
tlieSB  mysterious  plots.  Thus  wo  were  told  last 
month  that  Ktissia  was  adoiiting  a  new  anti  IjoM  pol' 
icy  in  Koi-ea,  wliicli  meant  war  widi  Japan  almost 
any  day  before  C'hristmas.  The  Jaiwinese.  we 
were  further  told,  hail  snuiKsled  30,0il0  soldiers 
into  Korea  disguised  a3  coolie  laborora.  The 
Russian  ambassailoi-  to  the  ITiiitod  Statoa  declarea 
that  there  is  nothinfr  whattivor  in  theiH!  assertions. 
He  declares  that  liiissia  and  Japan  iindorstniid 
one  another  siiHicienLly  well  in  Koiva,  and  tliat — 
far  from  1>eing  dis|>used  to  put  Arni-rican  trade  at 
disadvaiitage  in  noi'tliern  Uliiiiit — the  Itiissians 
greatly  desire  to  liave  .Vmerit-an  machinery  and 
oilier  proilucts  in  the  developnmiit  of  Sil)eriaand 
the  adjacM^nt  regions.  Again,  wo  have  b<;en  told 
that  Kns.«ia  was  on  the  point  of  taking  advantage 
of  England's  proocunpaiion  in  rtoiitli  Africa  by 
virtually  seizing  the  Hospliorus  and  tlie  Darda- 
nelles and  by  annexing  I'l'i'sia.  Slill  further,  we 
were  informed  that  ttnssia  and  [■'ranee  were  to 
possess  themselves  of  Conta.  the  I'illar  of  Her- 
ciUos  that  lies  directly  opposite  Gibraltar  at  the 
entrance  to  thu  Meiliterranean,  for  the  sake  of 
neutralizing  the  strategic  value  to  England  of  her 
great  fortified  rock,  .\tiit  so  one  might  go  on  to 
recite  other  ingenious  and  highly  startling  minors 
of  international  plot  and  connter-plot.  In  some 
of  them,  of  conrsie,  there  may  l>e  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  things  that  are  really  to  happen. 

Some  echooa  from  the  Dreyfus  case 
*"™iicb'"    ^^''^  '''"  "B'tations  that  surrounded  it 

wore  bound  to  be  heard  when  the 
French  chambers  came  together  for  the  new  ses- 
sion. It  was  preiiicted,  imieed,  that  the  ministry 
would  bo  overthrown.  But  nobody  was  pre- 
pai-ed  for  the  extraordinary  vigor  as  a  parliament- 
ary debater  that  the  minister  of  war,  the  Mar- 
quis de  (ialliffet,  was  deslin<.'d  to  show  in  his 
defense  of  his  own  administration  and  his  attacks 
upon  the  anti-Dreyfus  agitators.  This  old  mar- 
tinet, the  idol  of  the  army  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  gave  the  mditary  politicians  such  a 
tongue -lashing  that  they  were  coweil  into  grum- 
bling submission.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore, 
that  the  cabinet  will  hold  its  own.  Meanwhile 
the  French  are  looking  forward  to  the  year  of 
the  great  exposition  with  a  sincere  wish  to  lio 
quiet  and  orderly  at  home  anti  at  peace  with  the 
world.  Like  all  the  other  Kurojw'an  powers, 
they  are  seeking  to  enlarge  their  navy.  They 
also  hope  in  several  cautious  and  incidental  ways 
to  improve  their  colonial  empire  while  England 
IS  at  war.  They  wish,  for  example,  tostrengthen 
their  position  in  north  .-Vfrica,  and,  if  possiUo, 
to  gain  the  predominance  in  Morocco.  If  Kng- 
iand  should  meet  with  unanticipated  reverses  in 


South  Africa,  the  French  might  try  to  reopen 
the  question  of  Kgypt ;  but  this  is  only  a  remote 
contingeni-v.  ('oininent.al  powers  are  somewhat 
painfidly  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  England 
controls  t  he  subinarine  calile  system  of  the  world, 
and  the  French  are  now  proposing  to  lay  a  cable 
to  connect  their  posses.sioii.s  in  Cochin  China  with 
the    Russian  telegraph   systt^wi  at  fort   Artliur. 


Madamk  lb  R^prsi.iuFK;  "Nnu-  llmt  the  nreyhiB  affair 

is dlflpnapd  nf  Anil  rflii'lt  lire  111  ini^f iiily.  1  rnn  di^vote  mys«lr 
to  the  e  I  111  111  I  inn."— From  Piiiic/i  (Luniioii). 

Marseilles  has  celebrated  the  25001h  anniversary 
of  its  founding  by  a  (Ji-oek  colony  about  600  b.o. 

Several  of  the  European  jiowers  have 
untf  been  deeply  absorbed  during  the  past 
aurerf»B.  c^.^^  weeks  in  matters  of  a  strictly  do, 
mestic  nature.  Thus  the  Norwegians  have 
abated  none  of  the  fervor  of  their  det<'miination 
to  cut  theniselvi's  locwe  at  many  points  from  & 
union  with  Sweden  that  they  intensely  dislike. 
They  have  been  successful  in  secnring  the  adop. 
tion  of  a  distin"i  Norwegian  Bag,  and  they  are 
determined  to  go  into  diplomacy  on  tbcir  own 
account.  They  demand  a  separate  foreign  min, 
ister   and    a   Norwegian    consular    sy-stem.      la 
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eliort,  what  they  seem  determined  to  acquire  is 
iiitimate  separation  and  independence.  The  ideal 
tiling  would  be  a  confederation  made  up  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 


Racial  troubles  in  Austria  have  been 

renewed    with    all  the    bitterness   of 

former  yeai-s,      Fi-evious  to  ISiJT  the 

lirt'd  the  usp  of  the  German  language  in 

»■  ordi'i-s  and  words  of  command.      The 

m  to  this  led  to  riots  and  almost  to  civil 

til.  two  ycare  ago,  the  Bohemians  were 

to  use  their  own  language.      This  privi- 

s  now  been  withdrawn,  and  German  is 

iniform  ofGcial  tongue  of  the  empire. 

1  to  former  usage  is  not  calmly  acqui- 

The  "Young  Czechs"  are  furious. 


g^^  Elsewhere  comment  is  made  upon  the 
otiiuarii  career  of  the  late  tJen.  Guy  V. 
"■  Henry,  who  died  in  New  York  on 
October  27  ;  and  we  have  also  alluded  on  a  pre- 
vious page  to  the  death  in  battle  ol  Maj.  John 
A.  Logan,  at  San  Jarintn.  in  the  island  of 
Luzon.  A  distinguished  historian  of  the  Civil 
War,    Mr.    John    Cod m on    Ropes,     ot    Boston, 


again  the 


J  1^.^  Tlie  Spaniards  have  been  loading  a 
Troubiesttt  Stormy  political  existence  for  some 
weeks  past.  The  prosperous  Barce- 
lona district  has  objected  to  tlie  payment  of  taxes 
and  has  demanded  decentraliacd  government  in 
a  way  that  has  been  looked  upon  at  Madrid  as 
nothing  short  of  disloyalty  and  secessionism. 
There  have  been  riots  at  Barcelona,  arrests  of 
prominent  people,  and  a  movement  thither  both  of 
troO|)s  and  of  warships.  The  leading  Spanish 
et.atcsnii.m  have  l>een  more  bitter  and  vociferous 
in  tlioir  attacks  upon  one  another  than  they  were 
last  year  in  their  attacks  upon  tlie  United  States. 
In  reply  to  the  nimors  that  England  was  obtain- 
ing a  pott  in  the  Canaries,  and  that  Kussia,  as  a 
result  of  Count  Muravieff's  visit  to  Madrid,  was 
negotiating  for  Ceuta,  the  ministry  has  an- 
nounced in  tlie  Cortes  that  no  alienation  of 
Spanish  territory  is  contemplated.  There  have 
been  various  cabinet  changes  of  late. 
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died  on  Octol.>er  28,  as  also  did  the  cele- 
brated inventor,  Mr.  Mevgenthaler,  whose  lino- 
type has  practically  revolutionized  the  printingof 
American  newspapers.  Mr.  Mergenthaler  came 
to  this  country  fi-om  Germany  as  a  young  watcii- 
maker  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen 
in  1872.  lie  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  for  several 
years  he  made  apparatus  for 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Webb, 
who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-tliree  on  October  3i), 
was  in  his  day  a  famous 
builder  of  ships,  as  was  his 
father  before  him.  His  fa- 
ther made  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  shipbuilder  in  the 
period  of  the  War  of  1S12, 
and  the  son  was  eminent  for 
several  decades  as  a  builder 
and  owner  of  ships.  The 
vei-satile  scientist  and  author, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  died  in 
England  last  month. 


tK  i»xnH  A. 
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THB  WAR  IN  SOUTH  APMCA. 

October  31.— The  tnioiis  iin<l»  jiir  ((write  White  d*- 
fi>tit  a  smaller  Iwdy  iif  'biir^herd  nr  KtiiiiilsUuiKte  ;  it 
fort*  uuiler  Mnjiir-livnenil  Freuch  captuivs  tin-  BiH-t>' 
jHKiitiiin.    with   ^iins.    camp   <?t|iiiiiiiii'iii-    Iutx--^   iii»l 

wiii;><u« CoUiuel   Plumer's   out|>osts   enivuu''-..    tiie 

enemy  at  Khodea'  Drift,  near  TuH. 

(.Vtuberii — A  liirKei.x>lu[uauf  the  Bwrs  move  north: 
lieneral  ViUe  fulls  iKKk  from  Diiuilee  ahiI  iv>ui.viitr:ttes 
oil  (ileiicoe  JuDi'tioii :  <ifner»l  White  iit  L:t<lysiiiith  is 
retetoTved  from  Pietemiaritzbun:. 

iVtober'ja. — (Jeiiersl  Vule  nbaudoDS  (ileiiivie  to  joiu 
hands  wiih  Sir  (.ieorse  Wbite, 

Ouioher-il,— Sir  tieiirs*  White  repulses  »  Free  Stiite 
force  at  Rietdtutein.   betweeo   Laily>iiiiih   aud  Xew- 

castle Pnsident  Steyn  ii>i-ueda  )iroolamatioii  atiiiex- 

itiKapanioa  ot  Oiijie  Cokiny  ui'rtli  of  the  Vaal  Kiver 
....Suvi'estiful  !'ortie  from  Kimliertey :   Boer  oiitiioAld 

driren  baek  and  Cummaudant   BulLa  killetl Mufe- 

king  bomhnrdei). 

Oetober-JflL— The  British  torrea  in  Xat.il  oouoemrate 

at  Ladjsniith A  lw<ly  of  the   KiurhteentL  Hussars 

capl  HTvd. 

October  3iS,— The  death  of   General  Sytuoos   is  an- 

no><>'ov>l  hy  (;ener;il.l..ul»^rt Ueuetal  Yule's  culuua 

enters  Ijulysmith  after  a  very  hard  imirch Thirty 

men  of  the  missjni;  Kiiihteeiith  Husiiars  arrive  at  Lady- 
smith,  the  rest  arrive  at  Pwtoria  as  iirisiiners, 

Ottolwr  ■^.— Sit  Alfrvd  Jlitner  and  Mr,  Schreiner 
i»ue  a  (iroelaiiiat  ion  lo  theelfevt  that  President  Steyn's 
anne.^atiou  of  BecliiiiiQa1»Di)  territory  is  null  and  void 

The  tierman  cor[».  is  rM>r^alzi'd  iu  the  Trans v:ial ; 

the  prvvlamation  calling:  out  the  militia  is  published 

Ueuerai  White  has  a  slight  brush  with  the  Boers  at 
Luuibanls  Ki>p> 

iVtober-%— A  military- baltiK'n  seut  up  ft\<m  Liuly- 
■milh  discover*  Rietis  to  be  iu  fotve  north  and  nurtli- 

(.Vtolwr.'4.<.-Boers  shell  I^adysmich  :  British  loss  in 
kille.!  ati.l  wou:i.l«l  is  :»•> :  British  fonvsadvani-e:  the 
TVnih   Mouutetl   liiiCi-ry.  the   First  Ulouoester  Itet:i- 


ment.  and  the  llrst  battalion  of  the  Irish  Fusilieni  are 
surrounded  amoiiK  the  hills  and  otiliiftnt  to  surrender  t' 
the  Buets  after  losiiiic  heavily  :  the  lli^rs  send -J"  pH- 
oners  to  Pretoria  ;  British  force  retirt 


October  3!.— The  total  of  British  Utmef  since  tlw 
beginning  of  hu<scilitie».  Oi'tolvr  II.  including  olBeers 
and  men  killed,  nouuded.  and  captured,  is  believed  to 
exceed  iA«.>. 

SovemWri— Telein-Jphit  commimication  with  Lady- 
smith  is  cut  off  *  the  Bivrs  reucw  the  botubttldment  ot 
the  lovrn. 


^M4^"-^ 
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(Tnken  by  the  Orange  Free  State  troops.) 
Town,  making  the  total  of  British  reinforcements  about 


November  3. — A  second  order  for  the  mobilization  of 

the  British  militia  is  issued  in  London The  British 

evacuate  Colenso,  in  Natal In  the  flghtlog  around 

Ladysmith  a  column  of  Boers  is  annihilated. 

November  a.— The  Boers  shett  Mafeking. 

November  T. — Tlie  Boers  begin  a  vigorous  bombard- 
ment of  Kiniberley. 

November  S.— A  general  Boer  attack  on  Mafeking  is 


(Boer  offlcers  taken  prlBonera  at  Elandsloaste.) 


repulsed  by  Maxim  and  Hotchkias  guns ;  Boer  loss  is 
60  killed. 

November  9. —The  first  British  transport,  carrying  a 
part  of  the  army  corps,  arrives  at  Cape  Town  and  is 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Durban. . .  .A  vigorous  attack  on 
l4ulystnith  is  repulsed  with  a  Boer  loss  estimated  at 
600  killed  and  wounded. 

November  10.— Additional  troops  of  General  Buller's 
army  corps  arrive  at  Cape  Town  and  transports  leave 
Liverpool  and  Queenatowu  for  South  Africa — In  a 
skirmish  south  of  Kliulierley  a  British  ofBcere  killed. 

November  11.— Kiniberley  euBtftins  ft  severe  bombard- 
ment without  material  damage. 

Nr.vemlier  16.— A  British  armored  train  is  wrecked 
near  Estcourt  by  the  Boers  and  56  prisoners,  including 
Lieut.  Winston  Churchill,  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, are  taken  to  Pretoria. 

November  IT.— Four  more  British  transports  arrive 
at  Cape  Town. 

November  18.— Six  more  transports  arrive  at  Cape 


THE  PIOHTINO  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
October  21. — In  an  expedition  up  the  Chiquita  River, 
a  branch  of  tlie  K)o  Grande,  Maj.  Guy  Howard  is  killed 
on  the  army  gunboat  Oceania. 

October  33.- While  chasing  insurgents  nearCalamba, 
Boutheatit  of  Manila,  the  Twenty-flrst  Infantry  loses  1 
man  killed  and  1  wounded. 

October  37. — General  Young's 
column,  moving  northward  from 
San  Isidro  in  the  direction  of 
Santfl  Rosa,  encounters  the  Fili- 
pinos intrenched  beyond  the  Tu- 
boatin  Rivsr ;  3  Americans  are 
killed  and  1  wounded. 

October  30.— In  fighting  near 
Laboa  the  Americans  lose  1  kilted 
and  2  wounded  ;  Captain  French 
is  mortally  wounded.  ■■■General 
Young's  column  enters  Cabana- 
tuan,  north  of  San  Isidro. 

November  1.— General  Law- 
ton's  successful  advance  north- 
ward from  Cabanatuan  is  re- 
ported ;  the  villages  of  Aligaa, 
Talavera,  and  Cobal  are  taken. 
November  2.— Colonel  Bell,  with  the  Thirty-slirth 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  a  troop  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
clears  the  country  of  insurgents  around  Porac,  driving 
them  into  the  mountains ;  the  American  loss  is  1 
killed  and  3  wounded. 

November  S.— Two  columns  of  General  MacArtbur's 
division  take  Magalang,  northeast  of  Angeles. 

November  S.— Three  transports  carrying  a  brigade  of 
9,500  men  imder  General  Wheaton  leave  Manila  for 
Dagupan,  on  the  western  coast  of  Luzon. 

November  7.— General  WTitaton's  expedition  is  suc- 
cessfully landed,  under  Are,  at  San  Fabian,  near  Dagu- 
pan  Colonel  Bell  takes  Mabalacat,  which  Is  at  ones 

occupied  by  General  MacArthur's  troops. .  ■  ■An  attack 
on  General  Young's  forces  at  Talavera  is  repulsed  with- 
out loss  to  the  Americans The  cruiser  CharlevUm  ii 

wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Luzon. 

November  11.— General  MacArthur  takes  Bambau; 
an  officer  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  is  killed. 
November  12.— Colonel  Bell  occnpies  Tarlao,  the  Fill- 
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no  caplUI.  without  upposition.  AKiiiiinlilo  having  ex- 
,pe<l....Miij.  J<>lin  A.  IiOiCiiii.  ur  thu  Thirtj'-tltlnl  Tol- 
iiteer  Inrtintry.  ami  II  eiilixtnl  iiieii  ore  killed  nearSan 
Aclntii  In  ail  enncnKFititnt  witii  insurgent*^ 
Novenilier  18.— Geiierjil  MacArthur,  c<intinuing  to  ad- 
nace  uortlin-anl  in  I.uxnn.  occupies  the  towns  of  (ie- 
rona,  PaDiquH,  aixl  Movcada. 

POLITICS  AND  aOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

October  93.— Governor  Roosevelt  announces  the  ap- 
pointment o(  a  Bi>eciftl  cotnroiMsiioii  to  draiv  up  a  statute 
for  the  unidcatinn  of  the  Xew  York  State  school  sys- 
tem  Klchurd  Croker  tjikes  personal  charge  of   the 

Tammany  campaign  in  New  York  City. 

October  35. — In  his  meFttutiie  to  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture Governor  Candler  discuDsea  the  subjects  of  crime 
and  mob  violence. 

October  30.— Tlie  Pliilippine  commission  holds  Its  first 

meeting  in  Washington The  New  York  City  budget 

lor  IDOO  is  approved. 

October  81.— Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Tracy  testifies  before 
the  Mazet  committee  in  New  York  City  concerning  the 
Rftmapo  Water  Company. 

November  3. — Tlie  Philippine  commiHsion  presents  a 
unanimous  preliminary  report  to  President  McKinley. 

Novem I )er 7 —Elections are  hold  in  13  Slates;  Ohio, 
Iowa,  MassachUHCtiM,  and  Kentucky  (on  the  face  of  the 
nturos)  elect  Kepublii-an  governors ;  Maryland  and 
Mississippi  elect  DemocrHtIc  goTeriiors;  I*enusylvania 
elects  the  l-tepuhlican  candidate  for  St«te  treasurer  ; 
South  Duk<ila  elects  the  Kepublican  canitidates  lor 
Judicial  onires  ;  Nebraska  electii  tlie  fusion  (l)em.- 
Pop.)  enndiriat*  forjudge  of  the  Supreme  {.'c)urt;  Mus- 
•BchuMttts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Iowa  elect 
Kcpublican  teKislatures  ;  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Missis- 
Bippi,  and  Virginia  elect  Democratic  legislatures: 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  elect  Uein- 
ocratic  mayors ;  Albany,  N.  Y.,   elects  a  Kepubhcan 

— ■  ilie  names  of  the  governors-elect : 


Iowa  (roelectedi Leslie  M.  Shaw. 

Kentucky -J  7i,??et'^n'^' [  ^  ^-  '"'^J''"- 

Maryland John  WalterSmith. 

Massachusetts W.  Murray  Crane. 

Mississippi H.  T..  Ixingino. 

Ohio George  K.  Nash. 

November  IB.— Secretary  Gage  announces  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  purcha.se, 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  (25.000,000  of  United 
States  bonds  of  the  Issues  falling  due  in  1904  and  190T, 
with  a  view  to  relieving  tlie  stringency  of  the  money 
market. 

POLITICS  AND  COVERNHENT-FOREICN. 

October  21.— Tlie  Ontaria  cabinet  is  reconstructed 

President  Andraile,  of  Venezuela,  disliands  his  truoiis. 

October  33.— Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  leader  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan insurgent!),  is  warmly  received  in  Caraciis. 

October  S^.'-The  Cxechs  cause  disorderly  scenes  in 

the   Austrian    Heichsrath The  last   session  of   the 

present   New   Zealand    Parliament   closes General 

Castro   forms   a    Venezuehiu    government Colonel 

Pando,  Federalist,  is  elecletl  president  of  Bolivia. 

October  35.- Forty-three  Rnssisn  K()vernmeut  officials 
at  Sebastopol  are  arresteil  on  charges  of  fraud  and  cor- 


(Transvaal  stale  sfi  retjiry. 


October  2T.—Sir  H.  S,.Northcote,  ^I.P.,  is  appointed 
governor  of  Bombay  In  succes.Hiun  to  Lord  Sandhurst. 

October  38. —Gen.  Josfi  Manuel  HernimdcK  leads  an 
fnsurrectioa  against  the  new  Castro  govemnient  In 
Venezuela. 

Novem l»er  11. — The  French  Senate,  by  a  vole  of  157  to 
91,  declarer  iliielfciinipetent  to  try  the  conspiracy  cases. 
■  Novemlier  13.— Puerto  Caliello,  Venezuela,  is  surren- 
dered to  General  Ciwiro  after  heavy  lighting. 

Novemlier  13.— The  complete  defeat  of  the  Colombian 
Insurgenta  is  announced. 

November  14. — The  French  Chainber  of  Depatdea  and 
the  Italian  Parliament  are  o|>ened. 
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November  16.— The  French  Clwinber  of  Depatles,  b; 

TOte  of  840  to  315,  declares  coaddeace  la  the  goveni- 
leut  on  the  question  of  the  conspiracy  trials. 

November  18.— M.  IMronlMe  1b  sentenced  by  the  high 
tourtat  Paris  to  three  months'  ImpriHonment  for  in- 
suiting  President  Loubet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Octol^er  23.— William  P.  ]jord,  of  Oregon,  is  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Argentina,  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam T.  Buchanan,  resigned. 

OcU>ber34.— The  United  States  and  Russia  reach  an 
agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  claims  growing 
out  of  the  sciT^ure  of  American  sealing  vessels  in  Bering 
Sea  by  Russian  officinls. 

October  30.— Af^iinaldo  refuses  to  surrender  the  Span- 
ish prisoners  held  by  the  Filipino  insurgents. 

November  T,— Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  Ht  Washington  sign  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  nrbitration  of  Samoan  claims 
for  damages  reswlting  from  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  naming  as  arbitrator 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Xorwny. 

November  R, — An  Bgreement  by  n'hlch  Great  Britain 
eeiles  her  Samoan  interests  to  Germany,  while  Tutu ila 
and  other  small  islands  go  to  the  United  States,  is  offi- 
■cial I y  announced  in  London  and  Berlin — The  Csar  of 
Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  hold  a  conference 
nt  Potsdam. 

November  13.— The  flrst  port  In  the  Chiaese  province 
of  (In-Nan  is  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

November  18. — Chief  Justice  Chambers,  of  Samoa, 
resigns. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

October  33.— The  Belgian  offlcer  accused  of  themnr- 
.der  and  cruel  treatment  of  natives  of  the  Congo  Free 

State  is  sentenced  to  ten  years' penal  servitude The 

Pope  receives  150  English  and  Irish  pilgrims. 

Octolier  25. — Admiral  Sampson  is  presented  with  a 

sword  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 

Wheeler  is  inaugurated  president  of  the  University  of 
Ciilitomia A  house  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  pre- 
sented to  Admiral  Dewey. 

October  2C.— The  British  steamer  Zurich  founders  off 
the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  crew  of  IT  men  la  lost,  the 
captain  alone  being  rescued  —  The  will  of  the  late  Cor- 
nelius Vanderhilt  is  made  public — Gen.  Leonard 
Wi>od,  military  governor  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  issues  an  order  establishing  a  traiuing-scbool  for 
the  orphan  sous  of  Cuban  suldiers. 

October  28.— Columbia  defeats  Yale  at  football  by  a 
score  of  5  to  0. 

Novell! l>er  2. — A  sword  is  presented  to  Gen.  Frederick 
Funnton  by  the  State  of  Kansas  in  recognition  of  hla 
services  in  the  Philippine  campaign. 

Novemlwr  6.— President  McKinley  appoints  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States  a  committee  on  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington. 

November  9.— Admiral  Dewey  is  married  In  Wash- 
ington to  the  widow  of  Gen.  William  B.  Hoxen,  U.  S.  A. 

Novemlwr  10.— The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  decides  to  reduce  the  bond   re- 


quirement for  the  rapid  transit  contracts  in  New  York 
City  from  114,000,000  to  es,000,O00. 

November  11.— General  Brooke  issues  a  proclamation 
tor  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Cuba.... 
John  H.  Hall  is  elected  president  of  tbe  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  to  succeed  Charles  P. 
Clark. 

November  14. — Steamers  from  the  Mediterranean  an 
held  in  quarantine  at  Trieste  owing  to  the  prevalent 

of  the  plague A  cigar  manufacturing  trust  is  ot 

gonized,  with  a  capital  of  (10.000,000. 

November  19.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Maltble  D.  Babcock.  • 
Baltimore,  accepts  a  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Henry  vi 
Dyke  aa  pastor  of  tbe  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
New  York  City. 

November  IT. — At  Port  Said,  Egypt,  a  monument 
dedicated  to  De  I^esseps,  the  engineer  of  the  S 
Canal. 

November  19.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storra 
signs  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgr 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  afti^r  a  service  of  flfty-three  yean 
The  Ham  burg- American  L.ine  steamer  PalTla  sin) 
the  Kentish  const. 
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November  1.— Ex-Gov.  AIvId  Sannders,  of  Nehrnaka, 

83 Lieut.-Gen.   Charlee  Wright  YounKhuHlutiid,   of 

the  British  army,  78 Zamold  Richards,  lirst  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Kilucational  AHnociaticia,  S8. ... 
James  E.  Kerrigan,  New  York  politician,  aoidier,  and 
adventurer,  Tl. 

November  !l. — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Louis  de  Goesbriand, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dioceseof  Burlington,  Vt.,  83. . . . 
Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Leopold  Hoffner,  bishop  of  Mayence,  70 
Dr.  Luther  Dana  Wood  bridge,  of  Williams  College. 

November  4. — Sir  Joaiah  Hess,  of  Bermuda,   78 

Mayor  Thomas  E.  Kinney,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  58....Krvin 
Monroe  Thoman,  well-known  crop  statistician,  84. 

November  8.— Mgr.  Nicholas  Cantwell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, 87 I>r.   Walter  J.   Hoffman,   recently  United 

States    consul  nt  Mannheim,    Germany,    6S Jacob 

Bright,  of  Rochdale,   Euglnud,  78 Winfleld  Smith, 

one  of  the  early  capitalists  of  .Milwaukee, 

November  9.— Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  Meade,  of  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  55. 

November  13. — Maj.  John  A.  T^gan,  U.  3.  V.,  on  dnty 
in  the  Philippines,  34. 

November  13,— Col.  Henry  luman,  author  and  ex- 
frontiersman,  ea. 


OBITUARY. 

October  21.— Horace  L,  Hastings,  author  o(  anti-Infi- 
del literature,  flS...,Maj.  Guy  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
duty  iuthe  Philippines. 

October  2S.— Ex-Mayor  Hugh  H.  Osgood,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Ta 

Octiiber  25.— Grant  Allen,  the  author  and  naturalist, 
53.. ..Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  of  Montreal,  7fi....Gen. 
Sir  William  Penn  Symons,  in  command  of  the  British 
forces  around  Dundee,  South  Africa,  56. 

October  37,— Brig.-Gen,  Guy  V.  Henry,  U,  S.  A.,  late 

military  governor  of  Porto  Rico.  60 Florence  Mar- 

ryat  (Mrs.  Francis  Ijcanl,  the  novelist,  63. 

October  38.— Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  Inventor  of  the 
linotype  process  in  type-setting,  45 — John   Coclmaa 

Ropes,   the   military   historian,   63 Sefior   Gregorio 

Pinochet,  Chilian  minister  of  public  works. ..  .Judge 
Henry  C.  Harris,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

October  39, — George  Bartle,  the  oldest  clerk  of  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  ami  "  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal, "85,.., Rev.  Dr.  Eustace  Willoughby  Speer, 
of  Georgia. 

October  30. — William  Henry  Webh,  the  famous  ship- 
builder, 83.... Sir  Arthur  Blomfleld,  A.R,A.,  70, 

October  31.^ — Bishop  Henry  A.  Neely,  of  the  Maine 

Episcopal  DioceKe,  (19 Rev.   Dr.  John  Wesley  Cra- 

croft,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


.jt.^nv 


November  16.— Morltz  Busch,  the  biographer  of  BiB- 

November  17.- Col.  Lawrence  Kip,  of  New  York  City, 
63 George  H.  Chickering,  the  pianoforte  manofao- 

November  19.— Sir  John  William  Dawson,  the  well- 
known  Canadian  tieologist,  79. 
November  20. — Lady  Salisbury. 


FOREIGN   CARTOONS  ON  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN   WAR. 


"ThemornluKof  Woatoclouw 


Oom-PoleoD  re 


THE  Transvaal  war  so  pi*- 
dominates  in  the  Euro- 
pean illustrated  press  as  the  cur- 
rent theme  lor  cnrtoouiats  that 
we  have  given  tho  entire  space 
of  our  caricature  department 
lliiH  month  to  selections  on  that 
topic  from  the  pictorial  press  of 
LoiiJon,  Berliu,  Paris,  Budsi- 
pesti  Munich,  Amsterdam,  and 
Zurich.  In  England,  Punch  is 
hot  for  the  war.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Gould,  of  the  Westminster  Qor 
SKtte,  is  the  foremost  cartoonist 
on  the  other  side.  The  cartoon- 
ists of  the  continental  press  are 
Hlniiwt  unanimous  in  their  an- 
tAifoniHma  to  Great  Britain.  We 
have  lately  received  cartoons 
from  four  distinct  papers  In 
lluilapest  (Huiigary)  all  of  them 
remarkably  well  drawn  and 
Ktingiuf^ly  hostile  to  Ent(land. 
Tlie  Germau  and  French  papers 
are  no  less  uncomplimentary  to 
the  hated  John  Bull ;  but  last 
year  it  was  Uncle  Sam  who  was 
the  object  of  their  reprobation. 


(With  humble  » 


the  colonial  eecietajry. 
From  PuiirJi  (Lnndun.) 
lOwletlgmciHB  lo  Mr.  W.  Q,  Orchardson.  R.A.) 
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From  tlif  Ai7«i"i"rl(cr  iZurk'b). 


I4RITTHH    WculKllAN:     " Si'C    tllHt    [link, 
U?  Th»fa  'iiir-ii.  Srr  tlml  «r,T!u  'f  Tluil-a 
ulr-n.    IfUullU-pljiksounl" 
Fmmi^nch  <Lon<1»n). 


"(iut  off  t-liiit  Imi,  I'orlDBBl!" 
-:  "ABBooiiHBhetilvcBmtlvBi 
Prum  AinrterduinFncri 
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THB  MX>DT  OH  TBS  TSLDT.— From  the  WatmiruUr  Ootelte  (London). 


FMm  the  WutmUtiUr  0<mtttt  {London). 
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B.  Bin.!.:  "You  ehouli]  hart  bad  more  men  out  there 

tre  yon  bluffed." 

B.  ChamberluHH :   "Ob,  but  we  couldn't,  str.   Those 

idfal  BadloftlB ■' 

R.  Bcu.:  "Don't  tell  me  that— with  Four  majoritr  of  (SOKBested  by  sketch 

the  tact  l^  you  bluffed  before  you  got  yoor  cards.  =.         .h. 

Frum  the  WtHMintUr  BiulgU  (London) 
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From  (lie  Itubmd  I'ttolt  (Budapest). 


LADV   MaOBITH     (IllllTA.SNIAl     TO    MACBBTH    (ChAUBI^ 

LAIN) :  ■■  All  the  perfiiines  of  Ambla  and  all  tlie  Kold  of  th« 
Truiisx-aal  will  not  ripnniie  this  little  band  from  tbe  blmd 
ituluB."— From  the  Kitiiat  Mfrion  (BndnpMtJ 
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THE  SCHOOL  CITY-A   METHOD  OF   PUPIL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT.  • 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


THE  principal  business  of  one  generation  is 
the  training  of  the  next.  If  this  fact  were 
more  commonly  recognized,  both  privately  and 
publicly,  it  is  plain  that  individuals  and  commu- 
nities might  apportion  their  time  and  their  re- 
sources more  wisely  than  they  do.  Civilization 
is  a  great  heritage  that  ought  not  to  be  wasted 
in  its  transmission.  Incidentally,  we  ought  to 
add  something  to  it  as  we  pass  it  on  ;  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  preserve  the  unbroken  continu- 
ity. Now  conditions  may  require  the  adoption 
of  very  different  methods  from  time  to  time  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  great  trust  of  training  the 
rising  generation,  but  the  obligation  does  not 
change  nor  grow  relatively  less, 

The  practical  arts  and  handicrafts,  with  their 
priceless  accumulation  of  technical  methods,  were 
for  a  long  time  transmitted  chiefly  by  virtue  of 
the  careful  training  which  the  son  received  from 
the  father.  At  a  later  stage  a  part  of  the  family 
responsibility  for  practical  ednoation  was  assumed 
by  guilds,  or  tradesmen  in  their  associated  ca- 
pacity, and  the  apprentice  system  came  into  use. 
Still  further  social  developments  have,  in  con- 
siderable measure,  caused  the  institution  known 
as  the  school  to  begin  more  or  less  tentatively 
the  work  of  giving  to  the  rising  generation  the 


knowledge  of  tools  and  crafts  that  must  somehow 
be  perpetuated  if  we  would  avoid  a  pwliial  re- 
turn to  barbarism. 

Now,  just  as  the  school  has  begun  to  increase 
its  functions  in  the  direction  of  the  practical  arts 
and  pursuits  whereby  men  gain  their  livelihood, 
BO  also  the  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
school  is  broadening  in  various  other  directions. 
Bo  far  as  the  children  of  ordinary  people  were 
concerned,  in  former  times  the  school  had  a  very 
limited  part  to  play.  It  was  deemed  important, 
as  modem  and  more  democratic  ideas  gained  in- 
fluence, that  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing 
should  not  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  clan. 
Thus  is  BO  far  as  the  school  was  intended  to 
serve  a  popular  purpose,  it  was  more  commonly 
aaaociated  with  the  church  ;  and  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  had  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  memorizing  of  the  catechism, 
the  inonlcation  of  religious  doctrine,  and  some 
truning  in  practical  conduct. 

Later  on,  however,  the  school  came  to  be  more 
completely  differentiated,  and  its  purpose  was 
understood  to  be  intellectual  training.  Tho  com- 
munity was  taught  to  attach  very  great  faith  to 
the  institution  of  the  public  school,  and  to  beliervo 
that  parents  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  u 
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mon  Bacrificea  for  the  Bsko  of  having  their  chil- 
dren instructed  during  as  many  years  as  possible 
in  schools  which  taught  not  nicrply  reading, 
writing,  and  aritlunttic,  hut  also  graiuiiiar,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Tho  results  in  a  country  like  ours  have  not 
beoii  as  completely  satisfactory  as  some  of  the 
ardent  frienrls  of  tiiiiversal  education  liud  antici- 
pated. It  dues  not  follow  in  the  least,  jjowever, 
that  univoraal  education  is  undi'siralile,  Itut  only 
that  the  schools  should  Im-  looked  upon  as  an 
ever  more  iiinHirlant  agency  in  the  work  of  train- 
ing tlie  young,  and  ought  therefore  to  he  elTect- 
ive  in  a  more  Hyiuiuetiical  and  complete  way. 
If  the  greaU'r  [tart  of  the  cliild  life  is  to  he  spout 
in  school,  it  is  highlv  iniportaiit  to  know  that  the 
school  is  n-fllyiuoldiiiKilie  child  life  for  success- 
m  ihe  res[Mi]jsiliiliiiesof  maturity, 
respoiisihilitien    are    (nonifold,   hut-  they 


,  for  the 
,,le  categories. 
They  dciriaud,  firel,  the  pi'r? 


dividual    cliili 


./....J.         ..,Lv     j.u,l"...-v     V.      ......      ....-11....      ...«......(;     .= 

tlic  positive  iiC([uisition  of  certain  usi'ful  things, 
.such  as  iln>  ri-ading  am!  writing  of  the  RnglisJi 
language  and  the  uuznericiil  conL[nit!Hioiis  that 
enrer  into  every-tlay  life.  Beyond  that  the  prin- 
ci|Mil  ol>ject  of  the  intellectual' training  is  the  de- 
vehipnii'ul  of  the  powej-s  of  the  child,  so  [hat  liis 

..^.!...i _ » n..  -...,1    ,..^, II 1    I.;.. 


in  a  projier  am 
The  sch.H.i  . 


turallv 
i.n  and 
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healthful  and  symmetrical  bodily  development  ol 
all  the  children  whose  names  are  on  its  rolls,  and 
its  failure  in  this  regard  should  iiot  be  lightly 
condoned. 

There,  remain  three  sorts  of  knowledge  and 
training  that  the  school  ought  to  promote  to  a 
marked  degree.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with 
duct  in  the  ordinary  social  relations.  Tho 
iciplea  of  practical  ethics,  not  merely  for  the 
'sake  of  intclleclual  perception,  but  for  tho  sake 
f  their  incorporation  into  the  very  texture  of 
haractor,  should  he  one  of  the  foremost  concerns 
f  school  life.  This  fact  has  come  to  be  very 
ddely  ix'cognized. 
Less  wiilely  accepted  in  practice,  altliough  now 
quite  generally  admitted  in  piinciple,  is  tho  duty 
of  the  school  to  [play  some  imjiortnnt  part  in 
fitting  tho  child  for  membership  in  the  great  pro- 
ducing community.  .Ml  schools  cannot  teach 
the  use  even  of  the  simplest  tools,  and  much  less, 
therefore,  can  they  turn  out  skilled  craftsmen. 
Hut  all  schools  can  at  least  ho  so  ccuiducted  that 
they  do  not  [msitively  unfit  their  scholars  for 
those  very  kinds  of  practical  work  by  which  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  majorily  must  obtain  their 
livings  when  their  school  days  ai-e  dene.  A  suc- 
crssfnl  country  teacher  will  not  of  necessity  turn 
the  district  school  into  an  agricultural  college  ; 
hut  it  is  true,  nevertlieleas,  that  tho  wise  country 
teacher  will  so  train  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
ilisirict  that  everytliing  they  learn  will,  in  the 
most  imjiortant  sense,  fit  them  for  being  better  ' 
fanners  and  household  economists. 

Kiually,  it  has  come  to  be  widely  admitted 
among  teachers  and  the  friends  of  common- 
school  education  that,  in  this  country  especially, 
the  ,«cliools  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  important  task  of  rearing  young  citizens.  It 
iio  longer  needs  any  argument  to  secure  accept- 
ance for  tho  view  that  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schofila  ought  not  only  to  imbibe  liigh  ideals 
respecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  but 
also  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  should  be  en- 
couraged side  by  side  with  the  inculcation  of  a 
groat  deal  of  practical  knowledge  about  tlie 
duties  and  obligations  of  citiiienship. 

But  while  propositions  of  this  kind  have  been 
a<;cepted  as  too  rea.'^onable  upon  their  face  to  be 
<!isputed,  it  lias  not  been  so  easy  liy  anj'  means  to 
know  just  how  in  the  liest  eoncn'le  way  to  teach 
patriotism  ami  citizenship  in  tlie  schools.  Mere 
eiriotioiialism  about  "  the  flag  "  and  exaggerated 
eulogies  of  i^ir  institutions  in  this  country — aa 
if,  somehow,  they  differed  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degr.'e  froin  those  of  all  other  countries — may 
not,  after  all,  l>e  the  best  way  in  which  to  train 
up  the  kind  of  citizenship  capable  of  meeting  the 
problems  that  nuist  iiress  for  solution. 
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What  is  really  wanted  is  tku  tme  capacity  for 
practical  seU-goTemmeiit.  In  the  department 
of  morals  or  conduct  we  make  good  men  and 
women  not  by  inculcating  maxima  and  precepts, 
but  by  training  the  child  from  infancy  to  render 
obedience  to  a  well -instructed  conscience,  and  to 
build  firm  character  by  daily  striving  to  do  the 
right  and  to  avoid  the  wrong,  'in  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  industry  the  child  learns 
by  doing.  The  carpenter's  principal  training  is 
obtained  from  practice  in  the  use  of  toola — such 
practice,  of  course,  being  under  proper  guidance. 

In  that  great  department  of  life  whose  duties 
and  obligations  are  summed  up  in  the  word  citi- 
zenship, it  is  not  quite  so  commonly  perceived 
that  usefulness  and  success  are  also  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  practice.  All  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions in  tliis  country  are  built  upon  the  one 
foundation  principle  of  popular  self-government. 
^'^Iiat  we  call  our  institutions  is  but  an  elaborate 
system  for  the  orderly  management  of  aSairs 
under  that  primary  principle.  Self- government, 
to  be  successful  for  ilie  community,  requires  the 
pronounced  development  ef  some  very  important 
qualities  in  the  individual.  In  the  first  place 
there  must  be  a  developed  sense  of  responsibility 
as  respects  common  afEairs.  "Where  the  individ- 
'  ual  citizen  lacks  zeal,  interest,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  his  own  personal  obligations  there  can  be  uo 
proper  administration  of  government  on  our  dem- 
ocratic or  republican  plan. 

Besides  this  sense  of  responsibility,  there  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important  of  the 
agencies  and  mechanisms  of  the  government  which 
it  devolves  upon  the  citizens  to  carry  on  in  a  suc- 
cessful way.  The  druggist  may  get  on  very  well 
without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  trade  of 
the  machinbt,  and  the  machinist  may  know  little 
or  nothing  of  pharmacy ;  but  both  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  practical  experts  in  the  art  of  popular 
self-government  not  merely  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community,  but  to  be  fcble,  if 
called  upon,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  a  commissioner  on  some  administrative 
board,  or  even  as  mayor. 

Now,  since  in  a  country  like  oura  j^oo^fov- 
eniment  is  a  consideration  of  the  higne^^rac- 
tical  importance  to  everybody,  it  would  seem 
manifest  that  training  for  good  government 
should  bo  of  a  practical  sort,  and  that  it  should 
develop  in  the  individual  that  capacity  for  wise 
political  action  as  a  citizen  that;  his  training 
in  other  regards  develops  in  him  ior  honorable  ■ 
liehavior  as  a  man  and  neighbor,  pr  for  the  oh- 
laiiiing^of  a  livelihood  in  the  practice  of  bis  trade 
or  jirofession.  It  is  the  law  in  this  country  that 
the  citizen  <loes  not  enter  upon  the  actual  duties 
of  ciiizi'nship  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. , 


(Orlsliutar  of  the  School  Cttj-. 


We  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  traditional  and 
historical  reasons  for  drawing  the  line  just  there. 
In  practice  it  makes  no  great  difference.  The 
important  thing  is  that  when  the  young  citizen 

,  reaches  the  legal  age  he  shall  have  the  keenest 
sort  of  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  shall  also 
feel  in  himself  the  capacity  for  exercising  the 
prerogativca  of  citizenship  in  an  intelligent  a&d 

-,  valuable  way. 

^  He  ought,  in  short,  to  feel  just  as  well  fitted 
for  taking  up  the  part  of  a  fully  qualified  citizeb 
as  a  vigorous  and  capable  young  fellow  feels  to 

.  earn  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  when  be  has 

.  successfully  served  through  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship^  a  trade  which  he  likes.     But  how  is 

"the  young  man  to  obtain  the  training  which  gives 
Uia  practical  fitness  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 

wip  ?     A  thoughtful  and  public- spirited  gentle- 

•  man  now  living  in  New  York,  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill 
by  name,  would  answer  this  question  without 
hesitation  and  with  fullest  conviction  by  saying 
that  citizenship  in  a  self-governing  community 
should  be  developed  by  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  from  the  earliest  possi- 
ble age.  Oovemment  bse  to  do  with  the  making 
and  enforcing  of  rules  and  regulations  for  tbs 
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well-being  of  people  associated  together  &a  a 
community  of  some  sort.  This  is  not  intended 
as  a  theoretical  or  perfect  definition  of  govern- 
ment, but  aa  an  ofE-hand  one  that  will  serve  our 
immediate  purposes.  Just  as  the  growth  of 
character  in  the  individual  proceeds  not  from 
outward  compulsion,  but  from  the  voluntary  ac- 
twptance  of  certain  rules  and  principles  of  con- 
duct and  their  conscientious  application  to  the 
every-day  circumstances  of  life,  so  Mr.  Gill 
would  hold  that  the  making  of  good  citizenship 
■  is  best  promoted  by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  to  shape  rules  for  the 
common  good,  and  in  further  endeavoring  both 
to  obey  and  to  enforce  such  rules.. 

Wherever,  therefore,  cliildren  in  considerable 
numbers  are  habitually  associated  witli  one  an- 
other under  conditions  which  require  some  kind 
of  government,  ilr.  Gill  does  not  see  why  such 
a  government  should  not  be  very  largely  shaped 
jpon  methods  which  would  aid  the  children  to 
de''elop  by  practice  those  habits  and  aptitudes 
tbat  would  make  them  excellent  citizens  of  the 
larger  community  into  which  they  must  enter  as 
members  in  after  years.  We  can  see  no  flaw 
in  Mr.  Gill's  reasoning,  and  in  his  practical  sug- 
gestions based  upon  that  reasoning  we  see  every- 
thing to  commend  and  encourage. 

The  ordinary  child  cornea  into  contact  with 
government  in  three  important  ways.  Earliest 
and  most  important,  of  course,  is  the  parental 
or  domestic  government ;  but  that  is  a  topic  with 
which,  just  now,  we  will 
not  concern  ourselves.  The 
other  two  are  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  and  the 
government  of  the  city, 
town,  or  neighborhood  in 
which  lie  lives.  To  the 
average  child  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  appeals 
in  a  far  more  direct  and  ab- 
sorbing manner  than  the 
government  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Now,  although 
in  this  country  wo  have  for 
a  long  time  been  emanci- 
pated from  the  idea  that 
kings  arc  divinely  ordained 
to  rule  over  us,  and  that 
good  citizenship  means  sim- 
ply the  submission  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  our  superi- 
ors, the  old  iiolion  of  abso- 
lutism has,  for  the  most 
part,  remained  unmodified 
in  the  government  of 
schools.      The  pupils — tliat 


is  to  say  the  subjects — of  the  school  government 
have  no  part  either  in  the  making  of  the  school 
laws  nor  yet  in  their  enforcement. 

In  the  ordinary  school,  as  Mr.  Gill  would  de- 
clare, the  teacher  is  in  the  position  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  It  has  often  been  set  forth  by  learned 
writers  on  political  science  that  the  ideal  govern- 
ment for  any  nation  or  community  is  that  of  an 
enlightened  and  beneficent  autocrat.  And  we 
must  of  course  assume  in  this  discussion  that  the 
teacher  of  a  school  has  no  other  motive  than  the 
good  of  the  scholars,  and  that  his  exercise  of 
unhmited  power  is  in  the  main  both  enlightened 
and  beneficent.  Nevertheless,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pupil  the  school  government  is  an 
arbitrary  concern.  Even  if,  on  some  grounds, 
the  government  of  a  wise  and  just  autocrat  mi|;ht 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  living  under 
it,  every  one  will  admit  readily  enough  tbat  such 
a  government  reduces  the  citizens  to  the  position 
of  infants,  and  that  it  is  doing  nothing  to  lift 
lliem  to  the  piano  of  self-rule. 

Tf  the  political  institutions  under  which  we 
live  were  those  of  Rjasia  or  Turkey,  it  would 
obviously  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  introduce 
Mr.  Gill's  principles  of  self-government  into  the 
common  schools.  Unquestionable  obedience  to 
absolute  authority  ought  under  those  circuni- 
stances  to  be  the  condition  in  school  life  aa  well 
as  in  that  of  the  larger  community  beyond  the 
school-house  walls.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  is  no  resort  to  the  government  of  an  en- 
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and  beneficent  czar.  Oure  ie  a  govern- 
(  the  people  by  the  people ;  "  and  it 
tier  or  worse  according  to  the  qualities 
ship  that  individual  members  of  the 

y  possess. 


teachers  as  a  guide  for  instructing  their  pupils  in 
tiie  facts  and  principles  of  American  history  and 
government.  All  this  was  well  in  its  way  from 
the  start,  and  it  has  lost  none  of  its  value  ;  but 
Mr.  Gill's  devotion  to  the  idea  of  training  in  citi- 
zenship has  led  him  to  the  advocacy  of  some- 
thing else  which  does  not  supersede  in  any  man- 
ner the  instruction  in  principles  and  methods  of 
American  government,  but  which  greatly  aids 
the  pupil  in  the  real  understanding  of  all  such 
things.  His  newer  idea  is  fairly  well  summed 
up  in  the  designation  "  School  City."  'This,  how- 
ever, might  convey  a  very  limited  impression  or 
a  wholly  wrong  one  without  explanation. 

Mr.  Gill  looks  at  a  school  in  an  American 
town  as  a  community  of  young  people  associated 
with  one  another  and  with  their  teachers  for  pur- 
poses having  to  do  with  their  right  training  and 
development.  He  proposes  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses the  school  shall  organize  itself  voluntarily 
on  self-governing  principles,  taking  as  the  form 
of   its    organization    a   model   provided    by    the 


■AUH  OFTICER  READIHO  A  BaPORT. 

years  ago  this  Review  explained  the 

upon  which  a  little  community  of  poor 
irom  the  city  had  been  organized  on  a 
estern  New  York  into  a  boys'  common- 
lown  as  the  George  Junior  Republic, 

name  of  Mr,  William  R.  George,  who 
it.  That  republic  continues  to  exist, 
txperience  of  some  five  years  has  not 

friends  to  lose  any  faith  in  its  princi- 
ey  have  learned  a  good  deal  as  to  de- 
jxperience.  But  tliey  are  more  than 
inced  that  if  there  is  any  value  in  popu- 
>vernment  for  grown-up  people,  there 
uo  in  popular  self-government  for  chil- 
■e  such  children  are  brought  together 
IS  that  necessitate  some  kind  of  govem- 

II,  some  yeai-H  ago,  took  the  lead  in 
J   a   movement   entitled    the    Patriotic 

According  to  its  own  declaration,  this 
a  organized  ■'  tij  proclaim  the  necessity 
natic  instruction  in  citizenship  in  the 
id  out  of  them  ;  to  cultivate  the  knowl- 
Amcrican  principles,  laws,  history,  and 

and  to  instill  American  ideas  into  the 
id  hearls  of  Americans,  native  and 
jf  both  Hexes  and  of  all  ages,  sects,  and 

Kor  ft  numlH^r  of  years  Mr.  Gill  has 
monthly  periodical  called  Our  Cowttry, 
:iurli(.'ularlv  for    use    in    the    liar.i^E   of 


larger  government  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  school  organization  should  conform  in  all 
details  to  the  municipal  government ;  for  evi- 
dently it  would  not  require  so  many  or  so  diverse 
departments.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  main  out- 
lines of  a  city  government  could  readily  enough 
be  adopted.  The  most  obvious  thing  as  the 
starting-point  is  the  liolding  of  elections.     Thus 
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the  whole  school  may  clionse  ouo  of  the  older 
and  more  experieiiceti  boys  for  mayor,  and  in 
doing  so  it  may  follow  the  <^!i'ctoritl  mechanism 
in  a  general  way  tliut  is  ])rovided  for  the  election 
of  the  mayor  of  tho  ciiy. 

Each  class  or  each  pcbonl-room  may  be  con- 
sidered a  seiwrnte  ward  or  division  entitled  to  a 
certain  amonnt  of  i-eprcsentation  in  the  school's 
common  council  or  board  of  akiernien.  This 
council  meets  at  statetl  times  and  makes  certain 
rules  or  laws.  The  proper  enforcement  of  these 
rules  requires  the  appointment  of  a  police  force 
and  also  the  oleclion  or  appointment  of  judges 
before  whom  the  policemen  bring  the  offending 
citizens  whom  they  arriist. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the 
establishment  of  a  School 
City  in  a  (liven  school  will 
supersede  the  functions  of 
liie  school  boanl  or  of  the 
teachers.  Hut  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  expected  that  it 
will  veiy  greatly  modify  the 
management  of  the  school 
on  ita  disciplinary  or  gov- 
ernmental side,  and  that  it 
will  also  have  a  really  im- 
portant heai'ing  upon  edu- 
cational methods  and  results 
if  fairly  and  patiently  tried. 
One  of  the  greatest  practical 
difficnitioa  under  ordinary 
circumstances  in  maintain- 
ing gooi.1  school  government 
arise.s  from  the  fact  that  the 
best  sentiment  of  tho  school 
iH  of  so  liitle  practical  use  on 
the  side  of  tho  governing 
cnthorilv. 


The  typical  good  boy  in  school  sees  all  sorts  of 
misconduct  and  violation  of  rules  going  on  about 
l)im,  but  it  ;=  no  pai-t  of  his  business  to  interfere, 
l)ecau36  l;y  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  the  government  of  the  school.  He 
cannot  report  to  the  teacher,  because  that  would 
put  him  in  the  position  of  a  gratuitous  spy  and 
toll-tale  on  his  fellows.  But  where  the  self-gov- 
erning system  is  introduced  and  every  boy  as- 
sunics  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  good 
order  of  the  institution,  the  situation  is  revolu- 
tionized at  once.  Tiaw  lii'ing  si'lf-inijxiKed  tiiust 
be  maintained  by  the  united  effort  of  all. 

Thus  a  teacher  under  the  ordinary  system 
of  school  government  is  practically  powerless  toi 
suppress  such  offenses  as  profanity  on  the 
playgrounds:  but  under  Mr.  Gill's  system  a 
rule  against  profanity  having  been  deliberately 
adopted  and  promulgated  as  <uie  of  the  laws  of 
the  School  City,  the  oflender  is  at  once  arrested, 
brought  before  the  court,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced.  The  senlenco  probably  would  be 
nothing  worse  than  remaining  after  school  and 
working  out  ten  sums  in  long  division.  But  the 
publjc  opinion  of  the  school,  followed  up  by  such 
prompt  measures,  would  do  more  to  abolish  pro- 
fanity in  ten  days  than  the  best  teacher  could 
probably  do  in  a  year. 

The  same  observations  would  apply  to  the  of- 
fense of  cheating  in  examinations.  "Where  the 
young  citizens  under  Mr.  Gill's  system  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  detect  and  suppress  such  of- 
fenses, the  teacher  may  be  sure  enough  that  the 
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boat  seiitimrnt  of  tlio  school  will  prevail.  In  the 
T'liiversity  of  Virginia  and  some  other  institu- 
tions of  tJie  South  what  is  known  as  the  ' '  honor 
system  "  lias  always  prevailed,  and  the  professors 
have  not  concerned  tliemselves  in  the  least  with 
such  mailers  as  cheating  in  examinations  or  other 
offenses  having  to  do  with  the  upright  and  gen- 
tlemanly hohavior  of  the  students.  The  students 
having  assumed  full  responsihility  for  the  right 
eondiic'i  of  the  student  boUy  in  all  such  matters 
relating  lo  tliemselves,  the  enforcement  of  high 
slanilaiils  is  more  (Hirfect  than  in  any  other  in- 
stitutions perliaps  in  the  worhl.  It  is  to  very 
much  the  su?ne  principle  in  human  nature  that 
Mr.  (Jill's  School  City  api>euls. 

'J'licjic  remarks  are  not  hased  merely  upon  the 
theory  <if  ihn  f^chool  Cily,  but  upon  results  that 
liavi'  l.een  attained  in  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  plan  has  I(e<'n  put  to  the  test  of  jirac- 
tice.  AVe  !?hall  allude  lo  some  of  those  instan'^es 
in  Bulwipient  paragraphs.  Meanwhile  a  few 
furtlier  ohservaiions  as  to  the  general  advan- 
tii^'cs  <if  the  plan  of  the  School  City  may  not  he 
;itniss.  'I'he  sclienie  has  in  it  all  that  is  fascinat- 
ing for  chililren  in  a  play,  with  the  further  point 
)u  its  favor  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  mere  play- 
ing at  governinent,  hut  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a 
real  and  serious  thing.  And  yet  its  analogies 
appeal  10  the  child's  natural  fondness  for  imita- 
tion mid  make-Mieve, 


Thus  wherever  the  School  City  is  tried  the 
periodical  election  of  officers  awakens  moi-e  in- 
tense interest  than  the  most  exciting  ball  game. 
A  part  of  this  interest  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the 
]>leasure  children  get  from  playing  at  the  pursuits 
of  their  elders.  l!ut  no  less  important  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  intense  interest  the  cliildren  take  in 
the  matter  is  the  jialpable  fact  that  the  officers  to 
be  elected  have  a  very  real  part  to  perform  in  the 
ordering  of  the  every-day  affairs  of  the  school 
community.  There  are  always  numerous  candi- 
dates for  appointment  on  the  school  police  force  ; 
and  this, is  owing  doubtless  to  the  normal  in- 
stinct that  impels  childi-en  to  play  at  being 
])olicemen,  firemen,  or  other  familiar  function- 
aries. Hut  the  larger  interest  in  the  matter 
iloubtless  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
I'olicenion  make  real  arrests  for  real  offenses. 
The  trials  of  the  arrested  offendera  involve  the 
enforcement  of  real  rules  and  i-enulations  that 
the  school  comniiinily  has  adopted  for  its  own 
well-being.  The  sentences  that,  are  pronounced 
by  the  court  mean  real  punishment  of  some  kind 
that  is  no  more  a  part  of  a  children's  game  than 
are  the  punishmenis  meted  out  uniler  the  munici- 
pal government  to  disorderly  [lersons  arraigned 
before  the  police  mas'stiates. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  intended  in  this  article 
to  show  just  how  far  the  Scliool  City  may  be 
allowed  to  go  in   this  business  of    self-govern- 
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ment.  This,  of  course,  must  bo  largely  deter- 
mined by  exn  "lence  uniler  the  most  favorable 
auspices  '.'.i-.-re  ought  to  be  no  haatc  a'jout  the 
adoptiut^  '-'  »  system  of  this  kiiul.  :ij  piL;.ci- 
ples  wouli'  l.iet."'r  be  -itiii.!!!  and  it«  details 
worked  jUt  in  a  t.;>ei.  city  uiiiler  some  one 
school  principal  who  in  suQsuinntly  interested  to 
make  a  success  of  ■'.,  in  spite  of  olwtacles  and 
difficulties,  than  siratiltaneonsiy  tbruiigiiout  all 
the  schools.  When  once  it  has  boon  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  success  under  favorable  circum- 
stances in   a  given  school,    the  experiment   ho 


conies  feasible  for  the  guidance  of  other  schools 
and  safe  working  plans  can  Iw  foi-niulated. 

As  our  population  is  massing  (o  an  ever- 
increB^iing  extent  in  towns  nnd  cities,  tho  life 
of  tlio  individual  is  afFoctod  at  a  niultiplied 
numl>er  of  points  by  that  of  othoi-s.  Thert^  fol- 
lows the  necessity  of  doso  organization  for  a 
great  numlxfr  of  purposes  ;  and  it  further  results 
that  man  l)oconios  in  an  I'ver-deeponing  sense  a 
social  animal.      If  the  man  lie  a  skiliod  workman 

which  is  (irgunizt-d  and  nm  on  prdf-govoniing 
principles.  If  religiously  inclined  he  In-linigs  to 
a  congregation  which,  to  a  greater  nr  Icssc.xieiit. 
is  a  deTiiocralic  i«"iy  onleriiig  its  own  commiui 
affairs  on  Aiiii'riciin  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment. Ho  is  likely  to  lidoiig  to  a  building  and 
loan    assuciatiou.    a    mutual    Ijtriielit    societv.    !i 


social  club,  a  militia  organization,  a  Becret 
society  or  a  lodge  of  .some  kind,  and  perhaps 
sti'l  other  groups  of  a  social,  industrial,  political, 
or  I  eighborhood  nature,  each  one  of  which,  in 
its  own  sphere,  rests  upon  principles  of  volunLary 
association  and  self-government,  with  acquies- 
cence in  the  properly  ascertained  will  of  the 
majority. 

Thus  in  other  relations  l>esides  those  -;hieii 
concern  him  as  a  citizen  voting  for  public  officers 
and  participating  in  the  conduct  of  local  and 
ireneral  government,  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  growing  boy  that  he 
have  developed  in  him  while 
young  the  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity  for  associated 
action.  Touching  the  fail- 
ure of  many  attempts  at  in- 
dustrial cooperation,  we  have 
boon  accustomed  to  bear  it 
said,  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  truth,  that  the  whole 
trouble  is  duo  to  the  fact 
that  "the  cooperative  man  " 
is  not  yet  born.  In  other 
wonls,  the  successful  maa- 
ligement  of  strictly  coopera- 
tive or  mutual  enterpfises 
involves  a  capacity  for  self- 
government,  self-restraint, 
pHtient  and  courteo.us  sub- 
mission to  the  principles  of 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  and 
habitual  regard  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  others  that 
the  average  man  does  not 
now  possess. 

But    these    qualities,    that 
>[„  cnu*«o.  would    enable    men    to   live 

and  work  hai'moniously  on 
terms  of  equality  with  their  follows  in  enterprises 
of  a  cooperative  nature,  are  really  the  same  qual- 
ities that  need  development  for  the  best  exercise 
of  tho  duties  of  American  citizenship.  In  schools 
where  the  school  books  are  public  property  and 
are  freely  furnished  to  tho  [mpik,  what  better 
training  tor  responsible  citizenship  in  after-life 
cf>uld  there  be  than  to  throw  upon  the  aelf-gov- 
orning  organization  of  tho  pupils  themselves  the 
responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the 
text-bonks?  And.  in  like  manner,  what  better 
way  could  bo  found  foi-  bringing  about  a  suitable 
n^gai-<l  tor  tho  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances of  the  school  property  ? 

The  practice  of  self-government,  more  quickly 
than  anything  else,  corrects  a  wrong  attitude 
towanl  law  and  authoritv.  It  is  in  countries 
where  government  is  far  loss  popular  than  in  the 
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(Principal  Hyde  Park  High  Bchool.  Chicago.) 

L'uited  States  that  tlie  massea  of  workjugmen 
ar«  always  inslinclively  "agin'  the  gov'ment." 
When  such  men  come  to  America  and  after  the 
probationary  period  find  themselves  possessed  of 
all  the  political  privileges  that  belong  to  the  most 
highly  favored,  their  attitude  toward  civil  author- 
ity is  rapidly  changed. 

In  like  manner,  one  of  the  moat  couapicuous 
results  of  self-governing  ex- 
periments among  children, 
as  shown  in  the  Junior  Re- 
public and  in  the  School 
City  undertakings,  has  been 
the  changed  attitude  of  a 
great  many  children  toward 
polircmL'n,  sanitary  officers, 
and  others  who  exercise  gov- 
erning authority.  From 
their  own  experience  in  the 
Hchool  governments  the  rea- 
sonableness and  the  neces- 
sity of  organization  become 
ch'ar  to  their  minds.  They 
come  to  understand  the  na- 
tiiH!  of  law  and  to  appreciate 
Ihe  fact  that  liberty  in  the 
right  sense  has  no  quarrel 
with  law  and  government. 

The    experience    of    the 
School    City,    furthermore, 


greatly  aids  the  children  to  understand  the  na> 
ture  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  municipal 
officers,  and  afilorda  an  excellent  beginning  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  good  municipal 
houEekeeping  and  honest  and  intelligent  admin- 
istration. The  School  City  may  well  have  its  own 
board  of  health — concerned  with  many  little  mat- 
ters that  relate  to  the  cleanliness  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  school  environment  and  watchful 
against  all  offenders.  Naturally,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  like  this  calls  for  some  enthusi- 
asm and  for  willingness  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  ; 
but  the  idea  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
very  successful  application. 

The  first  practical  attempt  at  the  formation  of 
one  of  those  school  cities  on  Mr.  Gill's  plan  waa 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  in  one  of  the  vacation 
schools  of  New  York,  where  most  of  the  children 
were  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  The  general 
model  of  organization  was  that  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  The  departments  that  were  most 
highly  developed  were  those  of  police  and  cleans- 
ing. Colonel  Roosevelt  was  at  that  time  presi- 
dent of  the  police  board  and  Colonel  Waring 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cleansing  department, 
and  these  two  gentlemen,  and  Mayor  Strong  as 
well,  gave  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
the  plan  of  the  School  City,  and  the  newapapera 
gave  the  subject  due  attention. 

The  methods  of  the  Junior  Republic  were 
having  great  exploitation  at  that  time  in  the 
New  York  newspapers,  several  country  colonies 
of  city  boys  having  been  organized  for  the  sea- 
son on  the  plan  of  Mr,  George's  little  community 
at  Freeville.  The  adaptation  of  some  of  the 
same  ideas  to  the  vacation  schools  that   were 
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opened  in  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls  and 
boys  w!io  could  not  go  to  the  country  was  tlie 
happy  and  fruitful  idea  of  Mr.  (iill.  This  move- 
ment was  intimately  associated  with  tlie  well- 
known  development  under  Colonel  AVaring's 
leadership  of  the  organization  of  Kast  Side  scliool 
children  as  auxiliary  to  tlie  work  of  the  street 
cleaning  department.  Its  inilueiicc  was  widely 
spread  by  the  press. 

Ouo  of  the  most  suci'cKsfijl  applications  of  the 
School  ('ity  idea  lias  l>een  made  in  the  HoUings- 
wonh  School  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  Miss  Annie  I.  Mcl'onnick,  tlie  sujiorvis- 
iiig  principal  of  that  school.  Mr.  (jliU's  ideas 
had  commended  themselves  strongly  to  Mr. 
Simon  Uratz,  for  many  veal's  the  president  of 
the  I'iiiladelphia  school  boiinl,  arnl  Mr.  Gratz 
determined  that  the  plan  should  be  tried  and 
made  a  success  in  one  school.  "After  such  a 
demonstration,"  said  Mr.  (iratz.  "  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  any  one  else  to  make  a  failure  of 
it ;  and  when  we  put  it  into  other  schools  we 
shall  hold  the  principals  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess." Mr.  Cii-fttz  now  testifies  that  the  first 
attempt  lias  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  school  authorities  are  ready  to  hove  it  taken 
up  iu  other  schools. 

Tho  girls  ai-e  taken  into  the  system  on  equal 
terms  with  the  boys  in  this  Philadelphia  School 
City,  and  the  charier  provides  for  a  mayor, 
twelve  conncilmen,  three  magistrates,  a  chief  of 
police,  six  policemen,  one  director  of  public 
safety,  and  one  of  public  works.  The  mayor, 
conncilmen,  and  magistrates  remain  in  ofiice 
throughout  the  school  term,  but  policemen  are 
elected  every  two  weeks.  Tho  cily  ordinances 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  needs  liave 
Ijeen  I'ecognized.  Thus  tlie  ordinances  forbid 
profanity  and  the  use  of  bad  words,  writing  on 
the  walls,  "throwing  of  jiapors,  pretzels,  hats, 
banana,  apple,  or  orange  skins,  stones  or  mud." 
'■Cleanliness  is  to  be  observed  when  in  tho  yard 
or  in  the  school-room,  and  citizens  must  be 
clean."  Fighting  is  pndiibited,  and  in  place  of 
it  the  boy  who  has  a  grievance  against  another 
maytake  his  complaint  to  a  school  niagistriite, 
who  may  either  settle  it  or  refer  it  to  the  coun- 
cils and  mayor. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  rules.  The  others  are 
like  unto  them  i,i  that  they  have  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature.  Among 
the  punishments  visited  upon  offjiiders  in  the 
Hollingsworth  Scliool  by  their  own  magistrates 
are  detention  after  school  with  tlie  obligation  of 
cleaning  shites.  washing  blackboards,  sharpening 
.pencils,  doing  lung  division  exaiuples,  or  working 
out  otlur  ta.sk:'.  The  boys  themselves  declare 
that  since  thoy  have  had  the  School  City  they 


have  had  very  much  better  order  in  the  school. 

The  young  citizens  are  as  a  rule  very  discrinii- 
nating  in  their  choice  of  officers  and  clear-headed 
and  ftrni  in  their  sense  of  justice.  Last  winter 
some  of  the  Hollingsworth  boys  in  fun,  rather 
than  in  malice,  snowtialted  an  Italian  boy  on  the 
way  home  from  school,  and.  as  it  happened, 
scarred  liie  face.  A  complaint  was  niaide,  and 
after  an  inquiry  in  the  sclfool  it  turned  out  tliat 
five  boyfc  had  participated  in  the  snowballing,  all 
of  whom  confessed  it,  and  three  of  whom  proved 
to  beholders  of  important  ofiices  in  the  School 
City,  The  situation  was  a  delicate  and  dilBciilt 
one.  Miss  McCormick  told  the  story  to  the  as- 
sembled school  and  then  a-'ked  the  five  to  come 
forward.  '■  Now,"  she  said,  "you  may  choose 
your  own  punishments."  "With  drooping  head 
and  tears  in  his  eyes  the  director  of  public  safety 
declared  that  he  thought  ho  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  his  office.  A  mendx'r  of  the  select  council 
chose  the  same  punishment,  and  the  magistrate 
similarly  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed. 
The  other  two  culprits,  not  holding  any  official 
[losttions,  asked  that  Miss  McCormick  should  as- 
sign their  punishments.  The  three  boys  who 
had  thus  chosen  to  hn  ix-tired  te  private  life  had 
unquestionably  inflicted  upon  themBclves  the  most 
severe  punishment  tltat  could  have  been  named. 
Miss  McCormick  appreciated  this  fact,  and  her 
sympathy  for.  the  throe  led  her  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  assembled  citinnns  for  clemency  and 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  trio. 

]^ut  the  body  of  citizens  did  not  take  this  sen- 
timental view  ot  the  matter.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  voting  ' '  no. "  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
had  any  grudges  against  the  three  boys  whatso- 
ever ;  but  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining order  and  discipline  uniler  the  laws  of  the 
School  City  was  so  great  that  they  felt  it  neces. 
sary  that  punisiimeiit  should  be  enforced  and 
sentences  literally  e.teculed. 

A  representative  school  in  which  a  system  of 
self-government  has  U^n  established  with  marked 
results  is  the  ITyde  Park  High  School  of  Chicago. 
The  Hollingsworth  School"  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  we  have  just  sjMjken,  is  made  up  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  school  chihlren.  and  the  high 
offices  are  held  by  lads  of  apparently  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  ago.  The  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  of  course,  is  composed  of  older  pupils, 
and  the  system  is  workeil  cut  on  a  moi-e  mature 
and  elaborate  scale.  To  these  high-school  boys 
there  is  no  particular  fascination  in  the  idea  of 
being  a  policeman,  aufl  instead  <jf  a  jiolice  de- 
partment this  school  has  a  department  of  public 

.\s  Mr.  French,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
explains,  this  is  about  the  only  department  ot  j 
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the  School  City  that  has  a  different  name  from 
that  useii  in  tlie  municipal  government  of  Chi- 
cago. Tlicrc  are  1,500  pupils  iu  the  Hyde  Park 
school.  As  i^uljlic  schools  go,  it  has  always  been 
better  than  the  average.  Nevertheless,  liefore 
the  introduction  of  the  School  Oity  plan,  the  nuni 
ber  of  cases  of  discipline  presented  to  the  prin- 
cipal amounted  to  an  aviiage  of  al  out  300  a 
year.  One  practical  result  of  theStliool  tuyhaa 
i)een  to  reduci-  the  nuniln'r  of  such  eases  l^a 
small  ]>ercontage.  Mr.  iionch  call\  attention 
to  llie  fact  thaC.the  new  system  has  ba  i  a  most 
bendicial  effect  upon  tin  teacltr-j  it  hus  so 
entirely  emancipated  them  from  the  mire  woik 
of  keeping  order  that  tbey  can  U  ^  ote  ibenisch  3 
wbolly  to  the  work  of  instimtLr  n  and  the 
increase  in  eflicicucy  is  c\id<iit  <n  the  part  ot 
every  (eacber 

Mr.  French  lias  said  of  the  work  in  his  school 
that  '■  while  these  powers  arc  intrusted  to  the 
student,  it  is  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  if  tliey  are  abused  or  luisapplieil  the  princi- 
pal or  leachorB  will  immediately  intervene. "  lie 
goi>!i  on  to  say  : 

It  i.i  rxproanly  HtH(«<l  In  tbe  charter  that  the  i>nn- 
cipiil  shull  tie  cr-iifficlo  lucnilx'r  of  tlie  «iuuctl  iinil  ol 
all  cuniTiiittecs  am)  courts  and,  if  iiecesHary,  liis  au- 
thority nitty  overrule  them  rI),  so  that  the  whole  system 
is  fully  siiffKunrrk'il  in  all  its  iletnilK.  Sii  far.  liowever, 
there  has  been  but  little  iiceiutiiiii  fur  him  to  intLTvene, 
anil  thtfii  imly  in  minor  po'-ilK. 

Mr.  French  is  an  educator  of  much  breadth 
of  view ;  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  the 
teacher  of  sociology  in  his  school,  has  coiipei'ateil 
at  every  point  in  the  development  of  llie  system. 
These  men  do  not  think  of  school  government  as 
existing  priniarily  for  the  sake  of  keeping  order 
from  day  to  day,  but  for  the  more  important  pur- 


pose of  developing  tbe  right  qualities  of  what  we 
may  teim  social  character — those  qualities  that 
fit  one  to  live  usefully  and  well  in  the  varied  re- 


(Principal  Twenty. 

lationships   of   life,     A    teacher  in    this   school 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

Mr.  French  sent  you  our  constitution.  Its  practical 
working  createH  an  atnuisphere  which  permeutes  the 
building  and  class-ruoms.  A  very  ptrtinent  lUuntra- 
tion  from  my  own  experience  arose  one  day  when  I 
came  to  my  recitation  several  nilnutcB  late.  T%e  clam 
had  chosen  one  ot  their  number  to  take  charge  and 
work  waa  proceediu)^  in  as  orderly  faidiion  as  luiital.  It 
is  remarkable  how  the  pupi  Is  choose  the 'mate 
of  character  anil  ability  to  be  in  nuthority  over 
them,  and  even  more  remarkable  to  note  how, 
in  the  few  inntances  when  a  weaker  one  has 
been  chosen,  he  has  risen  t^i  the  occaaioQ  and 
developcil  resources  little  nnticii>ated  by  his  in- 
structors. 


It  is  an  evidence  of  the  real  vaUitt  of  the 
notion  of  self-government  tbat  underlies 
the  plan  of  the  School  C'ity  that  this  Chi- 
cago instance,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  noteworthy  one,  was  developed  on  the 
ground,  with  only  casual  knowledge  of  the 
very  limited  experiment  in  the  Norfolk 
Street  vacation  school  in  'New  York.  It 
proved  to  be  enough  tbat  an  experienced 
and  enthiisiai^tii'  educator  should  have  re- 
ceived the  suggestion.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  s\iperimposo  any  particular  plan. 
It  ia  true,   nevertheless,   that  other  high 
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Bchools  proposing  to  adopt  these  ideas  would  now 
be  wise  to  avail  ttiemselves  of  t)ie  benefits  of  the 
experience  of  the  pioneers. 

Three  years  ago  tlie  idea  had  been  put  fortli 
as  an  ingenious  suggestion.  Men  like  ilr.  French 
have  transformed  this  good  idea  into  a  body  of 
practical  educational  experience.  "I  got  my 
first  idea  of  the  municipal  form,"  writes  Mr. 
French,  "  from  some  vacation  school  in  New 
York."  He  proceeds  to  say  that  ho  is  now 
using  it  in  such  a  way  "as  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  the  principal  functions  of  city  govern- 
ment." "We  are  thus  able  to  teach  most 
affectively  lessons  in  sociology,  civics,  and  ethics, 
is  well  as  to  secure  a  better  self-control  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  hence  bettor  order." 

Mr.  French  informs  us  that  widespread!  inter- 
sat  throughout  the  West  lias  been  created  by  the 
success  of  the  School  City  in  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  and  that  the  plan  has  now  Iwen  adopted 
in  many  other  Western  towns  and  cities.  A  inong 
the  larger  places  mentioned  are  St.  Paul  and 
Denver.  We  shall  make  some  allusion  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph  to  the  application  of  the  idea 
in  Omaha,  and  meanwhile  attention  may  well  be 
M.lled  to  the  work  of  another  Chicago  principal, 
Mr.  John  T.  Ray,  of  the  John  Crerar  School.  " 

While  Mr.  French  has  led  the  way  in  the 
ipplication  of  the  idea  of  pupil  self-government 
in  high  schools,  Mr.  Ray  lias  l-een  especially 
mccessful  in  adapting  it  to  elementary  or  gram- 
mar scjiools.      In  writing  to  us  he  remarks  : 


less  mature.  Pernonal  Belf-cootrol  and  personal  infla- 
ence  in  the  control  of  others  for  the  coramoD  good  of 
all  is   the  keynote.     Sext  cornea  the  trusting  of  the 


(Principal  Joha  Crerar  School,  Chlcngo.) 

pupils.  All  surveillance  Is  removed,  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  regulate  their  own  conduct.  While  the  "Ray 
plan,"  Bs  it  is  known  here  in  the  WeKt,  ia  modeled 
Honiewhat  ntter  the  plan  of  a  city, 
we  do  not  uxe  the  same  terms  for 
our  officers'  titlen,  as  to  manj  peo- 
ple the  titles  alderman,  etc.,  are 
objectionable.  They  like  the  more 
clignilled  old  Roman  t«rnisof  "citi- 
zen "and  "tribune."  There  Is  lit- 
tle in  the  name,  however  ;  it  is  the 
principle  of  self-government  that 
iH  sought  to  be  taught,  effectively. 
Mr.  Ray  pays  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  success  of  Pro- 
fessor French's  plan,  and  de- 
clares that  it  ouglit  to  be 
adopted  in  all  the  high  schools 
of  the  city.  He  informs  us 
that  some  twenty  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  trying  self- 
government  in  Chicago  upon 
a  plan  more  or  less  like  his 
own  in  the  John  Civrar  School. 
The  Ray  plan  throws  responsi- 
bility upon  the  children,  and, 
without  attempting  to  imitate 
the  mechanism  of  a  municipal 
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goveiiiment,  provides  tliem  witli  a  simple  system 
of  self-rule  based  upon  elections  and  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

The  John  Crerar  Scliool  liaa  about  800  pupils, 
and  the  oxperimcut  has  been  in  operation  for 
acme  three  years.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  schools 
of  Chicago  and  by  hundreds  of  individual  teach- 
ers in  other  of  the  Chicago  schools.  Mr.  Ray 
says  that  about  50,000  children  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  now  l)eing  successftilly 
governed  by  this  plan.  These  comprise  a  great 
many  schools  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  in  the 
Pacific  coast  Slates,  with  others  scattered  through 
the  middle  West.  The  notices  of  Mr,  Ray's 
plan  in  the  educational  papers  have  brought  him 
a  flood  of  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Willie  this,"  he  writes,  "is  complimentary 
to  the  plan,  it  is  more  signiiicBnt  in  showing  how 
anxious  educators  are  to  get  some  plan  of  teach- 
ing in  a  practical  way  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  of  turning  out  of  our  schools  self-governing 
boys  and  girls."  Mr.  liay  thinks  it  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  outside  of  Chicago  his  plan 
has  attracted  most  attention  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  South.  He  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gill's  plan  of  the  School  City,  in  all  its 
details,  can  be  applied  to  older  children,  as  in 
high  schools  and  academies,  but  not  so  well  to 
elementary  schools.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
affect  the  principle  of  self-government,  upon 
which  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Gill  would  be  in  entire 
agreement.  In  Mr.  Ray's  plan  a  very  large  and 
important  use  is  made  of  pins  and  badges,  which 
have  been  carefully  designed,  and  the  wearing  of 
which  confers  not  only  honor  and  dignity,  but 
also  suljstantial  rights  and  privileges. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chicago's  distin- 
gtiished  superintendent  of  schools  and  head  of 
tiie  board  of  education,  wrote  to  us  last  month 

Under  the  burveillnnce  of  careful  principals,  the 
pupil  gnvtrnuient  plan  wcirks  extremely  well,  in  any 
hands  wliati'Ver  it  works  well  in  the  oiajority  o(  cases. 
It  iH  necesRary,  however,  t^  u»e  considerable  care  In 
InunciiiiiK  anil  working  it,  becauHe  grave  canes  now  and 
then  arise  in  almost  every  Bchool,  the  handling  of 
which  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  children.  The  danger 
In  Huch  cases  is  mit  tliat  school  pupils  will  be  too  lenient 
wjtii  their  iiffienilintj  fellows,  but  that  they  will  be  too 
severe.  Iti  grave  iiiattert)  of  this  sort  th«  priDciiial  of 
t  hf  school  and  the  teachers  need  to  keep  watch  of  pupf  1 
ailniinlstratlon.  With  the  liniitatioiis  thus  hidicaled  I 
thorontihly  approve  of  pupil  government  and  should  be 
glnd  to  see  tht-  system  widely  introduced. 

Dr.  Andrews  says  that  "  tliore  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more  and  more 
grnera!  uw;  of  the  systeni  in  some  form,  although 
few  schools  have  gone  so  far  in  the  matter  as  the 


Hyde  Park  High  or  the  John  Crerar.  The 
exact  form   in   which  the   principle  is  applied 

varies  with  the  schools.  In  all  our  schools,  with- 
out exception,  the  pupils  are  trusted  much  more 
than  was  formerly  the  case. " 

No  experiment  in  the  direction  of  the  self- 
governing  school  has  had  so  much  newspaper 
fame  as  that  which  some  two  years  ago  was 
established  by  Principal  R.  J.  O'Hanlon  in  the 
district  school  of  the  Twenty-first  "Ward  of  Mil- 
waukee. Mr.  O'Hanlon  is  one  of  the  most  talent- 
ed, successful,  and  enthusiastic  educators  of  the 
entire  Northwest,  He  is  widely  known  for  the 
important  part  which  he  played  in  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  the  Milwaukee 
schools.  He  was  exactly  the  right  man  to  take 
up  the  plan  of  the  School  City,  becatise  he  had 
been  working  at  the  teaching  of  civil  govern- 
ment upon  practical  lines  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  highly  success- 
ful operation,  his  School  City  was  stopped  as  the 
result  of  a  very  absurd  tissue  of  misrepresenta- 
tions about  its  character  and  results.  Most  of 
the  opposition  to  it  was  entirely  sincere,  but  its 
intensity  was  in  the  ratio  of  its  entire  lack  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  facts.      Milwaukee, 


as  every  one  knows,  is  largely  a  German  city. 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  happens  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  name  would  suggest  an  Irish  origin.  It  is 
uncommonly  easy  in  Milwaukee  to  get  school  ques- 
tions befogged  in  an  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
arising  more  or  less  plainly  from  diffc fences 
of  religion,  language,  or  nationality.  Mr.  O'Han- 
lon's  opponents  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  his 
reelection  to  his  position  as  a  school  principal. 
He  has  now,  however,  lieen  reinstated,  and  the 
school  board,  upon  further  inquiry,  will  hardly 
wish  to  prevent  the  continuance  in  Milwaukee  of 
so  sound  and  useful  a  plan  of  pupil  self-govern- 
ment as  Mr.  O'Hanlon  is  conspicuously  qualified 
to  carry  on.     The  general  cause  of  the  School 
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!ity  was  prejiiiiiced  in  some  quortera  by  the  silly 
nd  grotesque  accounts  of  Mr.  O'Hanion's  ex- 
erinient  that  were  publislicd  even  in  certain 
epu table  newspapers  of  the  East. 

In  Omaha  Miss  Anna  Foos,  the  principal  of 
!ie  Keliom  Grammar  Scliool,  has  bucn  for  the 
ast  two  years  carryiug  on  a  School  City,  with  a 
egree  of  sufcess  which  the  superintendent  of 
ducation,  Mr.  I'earse,  has  commended  in  liiyh 
jrms.  The  exi>eriment  began  in  one  room,  and 
1  the  second  year  it  was  extended  to  six  rooms. 

The  extent  to  which  this  plan  is  now  making 
.8  way  tbroughoHt  the  schools  of  the  country, 
last  and  West,  is  only  faintly  suggpfsted  in  the 
istances  we  have  thus  cited.  Tlie  idea  has  the 
ordial  ajiproval  of  the  Ixiard  of  education  of 
few  York  City,  and  is  making  its  way  gradu- 
Uy  in  that  metropoli.';,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia 
nd  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Some  weeks  ago,  for 
istance,  it  was  begun  in  an  Kast  ^ide  New 
'ork  school,  under  the  pvincipabhip  of  Miss 
lauin,  where  the  pupils  are  chielly  Russian  Jews. 


Those  watching  the  matter  are  enthaBiaatic  over 

the  results  already  visible. 

In  October  a  beginning  was  made  in  ColumbuB 
and  Cleveland,  Uiiio,  and  also  in  that  model 
snburban  village  of  East  Cleveland  which  Mr, 
Bolton  described  in  this  Review  last  month. 
Tlie  school  authorities  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  have 
also  this  autumn  inaugurated  the  plan  in  one  of 
tiieir  schools. 

The  School  City  tnarks  a  radical  chaiige  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  school  government.  If 
is,  however,  to  bo  regarded  as  a  result  rather 
than  as  a  cause.  The  leaders  of  educational  re- 
form have  long  been  preparing  the  ground,  and 
those  practical  ways  of  teaching  the  child  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  good  social  conduct  have  fol- 
lowed in  due  order.  Something  of  this  kind 
might,  it  wouhl  seem,  with  e.xcellent  resnlts  be 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  remodelt'd  school  sys- 
tems of  Cuba  ami  Porto  Rico,  where  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  duties  of  citizenship  need  to  be 
inculcated  above  all  else. 
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WAGNER  IN   AMERICA. 

BY  GUSTAV  K0BB£. 
(Author  of  "  Wagner's  lAte  and  Works.") 


ALTHOUGH  Wagner  never  was  in  thia  coun- 
try, the  possibility  of  Ins  coming  over  here 
is  referred  u>  often  in  his  puhlished  correspond- 
ence. In  fact,  lie  iiiado  America  a  stand-and- 
deliver  aiKuint-nt  with  liis  friends,  several  times 
thrcaieiiiug  tn  forevtr  put  aside  his  "  King  of 
tlie  Nilielung'"  and  to  cross  the  ocean  to  earn  a 
fonipciuncy  unless  iheycnntribnteil  to  his  support. 
Tliat  Wagner  regarded  America  as  a  gold  mine 
well  worth  exploitition  hy  foo'ign  artists  appears 
from  ft  Inter  which  in  1S4S  he  wrote  to  Franz 
Liiehinaiiii.  nmstc  director  at  Higa,  whose  brother 
wanted  Ihiancial  nssislance  ti>  go  to  America  with 
ail  orcliestra.  Wagner  advised  Loebniann  to  as- 
sist Jiis  bmther.  lit;  instances  tlie  ease  of  a 
(iennan  mur^ician  wlio  went  to  America  as  a 
poor  man  and  in  a  very  aliort  time  was  in  receipt 
of  an  excellent  income  ;  a«.hiing  tliat  a  wJiole 
orcliestra  would  certainly  \>e  still  more  hicky, 
for  "in  a  country  where  vilhiges  are  constantly 
growing  into  cities  in  five  years  there  can  be  no 
lack  of  opiKirt unities  for  the  settlement  of  whole 
hands  of  musicians,"  Could  anything  bo  more 
dejiciously  najve  than  this  last  quotation  ?     Im- 


agine the  opportunities  for  the  "settlement  of 
whole  bands  of  musicians"  in  a  country  where 
the  programme  of  a  serious  concert  given  in  the 
largest  city  of  the  land  contained  tlie  printed 
warning :  "No  gentleman  will  bo  permitted  to 
wearhishatin  thoiooinduring  theevening.  .  .  . 
Standing  on  the  seats  is  strictly  prohibited." 


Only  a  year  later  "Wagner  was  writing  to  his 
friends,  Ferdinand  Heine,  actor  and  eosttimer 
at  the  Royal  Theater  in  Dresden,  and  Wiihelm 
Fisher,  chorus  master  of  the  same  house,  about 
going  to  America  himself.  The  Ileines  had  a 
son  in  America  whom  they  were  thinking  of 
joining.  ' '  When  yoii  arrive  in  America,"  Wag- 
nerwrites  from  Zurich  in  September,  ISid,  "who 
knows  but  what  t  shall  appear  to  meet  yon  from 
the  direction  of  Kamcliatka,  through  which  ter- 
ritory J  may  have  been  able  to  smuggle  myself 
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by  way  of  Siberia  should  the  Russians  have  set 
things  to  rights  here  ?  Receive  me  kindly  and. 
as  an  American  republican,  do  not  give  me  the 
cold  shoulder  should  1  happen  to  appear  before 
you  in  my  shabby  Saxon  uniform." 

A  letter  to  Fisher,  undated,  but  probably  writ- 
ten about  the  same  time,  also  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  joining  the  Heines.  ♦'  1  hear,"  he 
writes,  ''that  the  Heines  are  still  thinking  of 
America.  1,  too,  have  Vjoon  invite(l  to  go  there, 
but  for  the  present  have  been  obliged  to  decline. 
However,  America  hovers  before  me  as  a  possi- 
ble money  source,  if  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
aiming  only  at  the  possibility  of  a  small  fortune. 
.  .  .  Kither  here  or  there  \  shall  then  become 
a  philistine  and  bid  the  world  go  ahead.  Here 
I  would  play  at  being  a  philistine  with  you,  there 
perhaps  with  the  lieinos.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
funny  if  in  the  end  we  all  did  it  there  ?" 

When  we  consider  what  Wagner's  circum- 
stances then  were — that  he  was  in  desperate 
financial  straits,  that  his  soul  must  have  been 
harrowed  by  the  attitude  of  prejudice  or  indif- 
ference for  liis  works  on  the  part  of  musicians 
and  public,  that  he  must  have  despaired  of  ever 
securing  a  hearing  for  the  great  music  dramas 
he  was  planning — the  vein  of  good -humor  run- 
ning through  these  letters  is  most  remarkable. 
Wagner  had  his  gray  days,  many  of  them  ;  but 
he  also  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  his  own  genius. 
However  dark  the  present,  there  were  moments 
when  he  was  buoyed  up  by  confidence  in  his 
ultimate  triumph.  What  astounding  prescience  I 
Remember  this  was  not  the  Wagner  of  Bay- 
reuth — the  acclaimed  composer  of  the  *'Ring," 
<*Tristan,"  **  Meistersinger,"  and  **  Parsifal." 
•  *  Tannhauser "  and  **  Lohengrin"  were  mere 
flickering  lights  on  the  German  stage ;  the 
*<Ring"  was  an  incomprehensible  libretto,  a 
target  for  jibes,  the  music,  so  far  as  written, 
known  only  to  the  elect  few,  perhaps  only  to 
Liszt.  But  Wagner  knew  what  his  heart  and 
brain  were  ready  to  give  to  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  whatever  temptation  America 
might  offer  ''as  a  possible  money  source,"  the 
final  triumph  of  each  struggle  between  his  ma- 
terial needs  and  his  artistic  conscience  always 
rested  with  the  latter.  None  ol'  the  world's 
great  men  has  surpassed  Wagner  in  loyalty  to 
his  mission.  In  desperate  need  he  might  write 
to  Liszt  that  none  of  his  latter  years  had  passed 
without  bringing,  him  *'at  least  once  to  the 
verge  of  suicide,"  and  cry  out  :  "I  will  even 
go  to  America  to  satisfy  my  future  creditor." 
But  America  Ixrcame  a  "terrible  nightmare"  as 
soon  as  a  definite  f)fT<»r  from  there  reached  liim. 
And  why?  Because  "My  'Nibelung'  would 
then,  of  course,  b<;  out  of  the  question." 


Interesting  events  led  up  to  the  offer  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  In  1855  Wagner  was 
called  to  London  to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic.  At  that  time  two  brothers  of 
William  Mason  were  publishing  in  New  York 
a  musical  periodical,  the  Musical  Gazette.  To 
this  paper  Wagner's  friend  Ferdinand  Praeger, 
who  resided  in  London,  sent  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  February  24,  1855,  and 
in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  excitement  caused  by 
Wagner's  appearance  in  the  London  musical 
world.  Later  the  Gazette  published  another 
letter  from  Praeger,  in  which  he  described  Wag- 
ner's method  of  conducting  and  the  wonderful 
impression  made  by  the  works  played  under  his 
direction. 

This  probably  is  one  of  the  earliest  descrip- 
tions of  Wagner  as  an  orchestral  leader,  and   it 
is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  appeared  in  a 
comparatively  obscure  publication  in  a  country 
which    at    that    time    could    hardly   be    called 
musical.     Praeger,  however,  wrote  these  letters 
not  so  much  for  the  effect  they  would  produce 
in  this  country,  but  rather  because  he  calculated 
that  they  would  be  reprinted  in  England  and 
help  along  the  cause   there  ;    and  this  actually 
occurred.      Surely  this  incident   forms  an   ex- 
tremely  interesting   episode   in   the   history    of 
Wagnerism.     To  think  that  as  long  ago  as  1855 
America   was   thus    indirectly   drawn   into   the 
battle  I     It  shows  how  fiercely  it  raged.     There 
was    no    honorable    weapon   Wagner's    friends 
could  afford  to  neglect.     Peace  congresses  may 
settle  the  political  differences  of  the  world,  but 
in  art,  which  is  considered  a  peaceful  occupation, 
there   is   no   such   thing   as   arbitration.     It  is 
always  war  to  the  knife. 

At  this  time  Wagner  was  practically  unknown 
in  this  country.  1  am  quite  aware  that  the 
Germania  Orchestra,  which  came  over  in  1848, 
and  of  which  Carl  Bergmann  was  made  con- 
ductor soon  after  he  arrived  here  in  1850,  includ- 
ed in  its  repertory  at  least  the  overtures  to 
<'Rienzi"  and  *<Tannhauser,"  but  the  musical 
papers  continued  to  print  reviews  of  the  **Pre8-  ■ 
byterian  Psalmodist"  and  to  discuss,  among 
other  interesting  subjects,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, ''  is  Glee  Singing  Sinful  ?  "  The  excitement 
in  musical  circles  caused  by  the  first  performance 
of  the  •' Tannhiiuser  "  overture  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  (April  21,  1855),  during 
the  first  year  of  i^ergmann's  conductorship  of 
that  society,  provc^s  that  the  work  was  still  re- 
garded as  a  novelty.  The  Philharmonic  had 
been  in  existence  since  1S42 — thirteen  years- 
yet  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  played  a  work 
by  Wagner. 

It  made  a  profound  impression,  which,  com- 
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biDed  with  the  interest  crcateil  by  Wagner's 
London  visit,  stimulated  Mason  Brothers  in  the 
autumn  of  1855  to  nialce  an  offer  to  Wagner  to 
come  over  here  and  conduct  a  Eeries  of  concerts, 
Wagner's  first  intimation  of  tlie  offer  was  a 
letter  from  Liszt  inclosing  one  from  Theodor 
Hagen,  a  musician  then  residing  in  New  York 
and  whom  Mason  Brothers  evidently  had  deputed 
to  communicate  with  Liszt.  The  latter  asks 
Wagner  for  an  answer  and  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Beethoven  festival  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Beethoven  statue  in 
Boston.  "  What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  this 
New  York  offer?"  writes  Wagner.  "I  was 
told  in  London  that  they  intended  to  invite  nie. 
It  is  a  blessing  that  they  do  not  offer  me  very 
mucii  money.  The  hope  of  being  able  to  earn  a 
large  sum — say  $10,000 — in  a  short  time  would, 
in  tlio  great  helplessness  of  my  pecuniary  posi- 
tion, compel  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  under- 
take this  American  expedition,  although  even  in 
that  case  it  would  be  absurd  to  sacrifice  my  best 
vital  powers  to  so  mistaken  a  purpose  and,  as  it 
were,  in  an  indirect  manner." 

But  this  did  not  end  the  matter.  There  evi- 
dently was  more  to  the  offer  than  Wagner  had 
supposed,  for  in  September  of  the  same  year  we 
find  Ijiszt  asking  Wagner  if  $10,000  to  #12,000, 
witli  proper  guarantee,  would  be  sufficient  hono- 
rarium as  conductor  in  America  for  six  months. 
Tempting  as  this  offer  would  have  been  to  any 
other  composer  stniggling  with  poverty  and 
overwhelmed  with  debts  as  Wagner  then  was, 
be  realized  that  the  first  debt  of  genius  is  to  the 
divine  power  that  creates  it.  His  duty  was  to 
finish  the  "  Ring  of  tiie  Nibelung,"  not  to  pay 
off  mere  human  obligations. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  exclaims.  '■  Such 
sums  as  I  might  earn  in  America  people  ought 
to  give  me  without  asking  anything  in  return 
beyond  what  I  am  actually  doing,  which  is  the 
best  1  can  do.  Besides  this,  I  am  much  better 
atiapted  to  spend  60,000  francs  in  six  months 
than  to  '  earn  '  it.  The  latter  I.  cannot  do  at  all, 
for  it  is  not  my  business  to  'earn  money,'  but  it 
is  the  business  of  my  admirers  to  give  me  as 
much  money  as  I  want,  to  do  my  work  in  a 
cheerful  mood."  He  was  fulfilling  his  art  obli- 
gations toward  the  world.  The  world  should 
fulfill  its  material  obligations  toward  him. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  episode 
in  Wagner's  life  because  this  American  offer 
ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wagnerism.  It  was  in  line  with  Wag- 
ner's contention  that  j-ecognition  of  his  mu- 
sic was  retarded  by  those  whose  understanding 
was  obscured  by  the  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tional  in    music.      A   New  York  audience,  un- 


fettered by  musical  traditions,  hears  one  of  his 
overtures,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  ia  sach 
that  shortly  afterward  he  receives  a  handsome 
offer  to  come  over  here.  Considering  the  com- 
parative musical  culture  of  Europe  and  America, 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  Wagner's  genius  was 
recognized  liei-o  far  earlier  in  his  career  than  it 
was  abroad. 

Four  years  later  another  offer  from  here  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  Wagner.  But  Liszt  dis- 
suaded him  from  accepting  it  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  This  offer  may  have  resulted  from 
Bergmann's  active  proselyting  for  Wagner.  To 
this  highly  gifted  musician  must  be  accorded  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  systematically 
make  Wagner's  cause  in  this  country  his  own. 
He  played  Wagner's  music  at  the  Philharmonic 
and  at  his  own  concerts,  at  wliich  latter  he 
had  as  leading  violin  "the  young  and  talented 
Thomas,"  who  himself  later  on  continued  Berg- 
mann's good  work.  There  is  an  anecdote  which 
illustrates  Bergmann's  persistent  devotion  to 
Wagner.      ' '  But,    Mr.    Bergmaun,"    some    one 
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ya\i\  in  Ijjiii  oiio  'Ihv,  "  tli.^  \y><,\,\f  .l.,ii't  like 
WftKfmr,"  "Ilmi  li.ty  itiiiBt  Jujhr  him  lill  dey 
rio,"  WH-i  liix  ri-[j|y. 

It  wan  lli-rgiiiatiti  whoin  April,  1X59.  conducteil 
tlj«  firnt  \\uh%u:t  o[MTii  inoilcictioii  in  tliis  coiintry 
— "'raiijiliJiiiwr'' at  tliti  HLailt  Tliiialcr,  on  lli'e 
Howf^ry,  in  S(;w  York.  Tim  jii-iiii:i]ialM  vh:t<:  rclicn 
of  a  (ifinnan  i-'iinjiHuy  which  \m\  I)(*n  jjiving 
■.["•ra  ill  N<rw  York,  uii.i  tin;  i.honiM  was  from  thu 
Aruiii  HiijjtiiiK  Hi.tiiirty.  Thi!  uprTa  was  pru'liiufii 
'■wiUi  iniHlKnitr  mi-aiiH.  hut  with  iiiti^lligt.-iK.'c 
aii'l  liMtJiiiHiftwri."  Th<!  Nrrw  Y.trk  corrosiMjiKh-nl 
of  IheLiht-^  Juiirn-il  ;f  M,,..ir  (Hostoii)  ili-pluren 
l.iiat  it  wiiM  Hii'Oi  H  lh(iriiiii;hly  (ii-niiau  iititertaiii' 
iiiiriiL,  anil  that  i^iinii>ai'Htiv>'ly  liith;  wan  known 
of  il,  ill  Amerii^an  mnsii^al  ciichis.  It  wuh  his 
o|>iiiioti  that  liHil  it  lin-ii  fjiv-n  at  llir;  Acailcmy 
"-     ~  :  il  w.ml'l  havo  (-r<:at<Ml  a  H>-nHalion.     Itut 


that,  uiiforlunatdy,  just  as  the  horee  had  become 
accustomed  to  his  now  diet  it  had  died. 

According  to  the  Krening  }'i>sl  critic  of  1859, 
"  ihe  ladies  havo  but  little  to  do  in  thia  opera," 
(Think  of  that,  Mt>sdanieB  Eames  and  Lebmanii  I> 
The  Tribune  epoke  of  Wagner's  melodies  as 
'■  hobbling  "  and  praised  lh6  march  as  being  in 
thi'  '■  Rossini  style. '■  However,  Mr,  Finck  and 
Mr.  Ki-ehbicl  have  long  since  atoned  for  any 
sui'h  shortcomings  in  their  predecusEOrs  of  1859. 
Mori-ovcr.  who  would  havo  been  so  rash  sa  to 
pri>ph(!Hy  in  the  season  when  Brignoli  was  war- 
liling  at  the  Academy  and  Patti  made  her  oper- 
atic i/cbiit  at  the  Ganio  house  that  long1>efore  the 
oud  of  the  century  Wagnov  wouM  be  the  domi- 
nant factor  of  the  ojlcratic  stage  ? 

Wagner  first  gained  a  foothold  on  our  operatic 
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hen  Htrakosch  brought 
Acadomy  of  Music. 
lieigniann  had  repeated  "  Tanuhiiuaer "  at  the 
SiiLdt  Theater  in  .luly,  IKGl,  as  a  protest  agaiual 
ilie  Paris ,/''(*cr..  atid  Adolf  N'euendort  had  given 
"TjiTinhiluser"  jirul  ■■  Luliengrin  "  ill  the  same 
thejiier  in  IHTI).  Hut  tlifse  performances  were 
u.erely  sp,>radi<-. 

The  Italiiiu  pruductiiin,  liowever,  was  iinpor- 
liiDt.      {'amjHinini  was  vocally  an  ideal  Lohengrin 
;ijid  Chrislitie  Nil^ion  un  exquisite  Ehn,      Annie 
L.uiise  Carv,  a  Hterling  artist,  was    Odrad,  Del 
I'ueiile    m'y<n,u„..l.    Nannetti    Ki„>,   Ih 
Hluiii    the    n.-nihl.       Through    this    prodi 
"Lohengrin"    became    a   stock    opera    in 
country.     They  say  that  in  (Jermany  you  c 
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laudable,  was  great^i^tnan  his  discretiou  or 
ability,  arranged  a  ei/ies  of  what  can  oul;  be 
termed  niisrepreseiit^ons  of  Wagner's  "  Flying 
Dutchman,"  "Tattfiliausdr,"  "Lohengrin,"  and 
"  Walkiire."  Madams  Pappenlieim.  an  artist  of 
real  worth,  was  the  only. member  of  the  company 
at  all  equal  to  the  strt^s  of  a  Wagnerian  r6le. 
The  principal  tunor  was  a  concert  singer  who 
had  a  habit  of  swaying  on  tip-toe  and  beating 
time  witli  his  sheet  mijsic.  Substitute  in  "  Tann- 
hauser"  a  lyre  foii.the  sheet  music,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  fii^jre  this  singer  cut  as  the  erring 
minstrel,  especially  when  ho  sang  the  impassioned 
hymn  to  Venus,  r  He  "literally  sawed v  the  air 
with  his  lyre.  Add  that  in '  tlie  ,  "  Walkure  " 
he  addressed  Sieiilindet^ow  tip- toe  and,  being 
somewhat  nmfi' reined,  wore  hisb-tieeled  sandals 
(shades  of  the  Wiilsungs  !-(,  a    ' 


of  the  nciblt-nt  dramatic  Blngers 
nin  theMttmpolitaQBudleDces 


go  far  wrong  if  you  address  nine  out  of  every 
ten  servant  girls  as-Elsa.  The  work  may  not 
have  pi^notrated  the  American  masses  quite  as 
ilci-ply  as.  this,  but  it  has  Ijeen  extremely  popular 
liere  ever  since  tlie  Strakoscli  performances. 
Vi't  wirh  curiiius  fiiluity  opera  managers  avoided 
Warner's  iithi-r  work's,  e.tcept  the  -'flying 
IliUcbiJiaii."  uuli!  in  1«K4  Ur.  Leopold  Dam- 
ni^cli  established  (Jennan  opera  at  the  Melrojiol- 
itiin  C>[M-ra  House  :  for  a  Wagner  festival  wliich 
Ncucndnrf  ^{iive  at  the  Academy  of  ^lustc  iu  the 
spring  of  1.S77  ciiu  hnrdlv  bo  taken  scnoiisly, 

K„llowiriK  llie  pr<»iiiction  of  '-The  King  of 
tiic  Nibcliiii-"  at  liayreuth  in  the  summer  of 
|s7(i.  Dr.  I>iitJir"sch,' who  conducted  the  New 
V..ik  riiilhanii.Miic  for  the  scasim  of  lS7r,-77, 
;:iivi'iit  ihc  tirsi  conci-rt  the  first  act  of  "Die 
Widkiiv."  and  Tluumis  i>rnduml  at  Ills  si.tIcs  of 


;tLdoi-f's  Wagner 


of  the   SUgmund  of    Mr. 
festival.  '     '" 

During  the  long  years  that  "Lohengrin" 
alone  of  Wagner's  operas  held  the  stage  here 
conc«rtgoers  were  bQi^omhig  more  and  more 
familiar  with  Wagner's  music  through  theef- 
forts  of  Theodore  Thonias  anLl  Ijoopold  Dam- 
rosch.  In  1S75  Thomas  ma^ie  Wagner  an  offer 
which  resiilli'd  in  his  composing  the  "Centen- 
nial March,"  played  in  riLiladelphia  in  1876  at 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exjjibition.  "Wag- 
ner received  $5,000  for  the  march.  In  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  ncgoliationa  the 
composer  speaks  in  the  most  grateful  terms  of 
Thomas'    efforts   at   popularizing   hia    music   in 


iilh 


who 


ion,  ib.mgh 
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be  Gliick's  birthday.  The  remark  may  liavo  been 
merely  casual.  But  singularly  enough  tlie  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  march  is  curiously  likea  phrase 
in  Gliick's  "  Ijihigcnia  in  Aulis"  overture.  Cas- 
ual or  not,  just  us  WngiiRr  was  about  to  rap  on 
the  conductor's  desk  with  his  liat.m,  he  turned- 
to  the  group  of  friends  and  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  Iiis  eye:  "  Genllernon,  this  is  Gliick's  birtli- 
dny.  We  will  now  play  llic  new  march  in  hia 
honor." 

Wagner  may  well  liave  been  grateful  to  Thomas, 
whoso  laiwra  in  the  composer's  behalf  found  fit- 
ting climaxes  in  the  Wagner  afternoon  at  the 
Thomas  musical  festival  in  the  Seventh  Kegi- 
ment  armory  in  the  spring  of  KSSl!,  when  Ma- 
terna  sang  the  closing  scene  from  "  Uotler- 
dammcrung,"  and  in  the  Wagner  cimwrls  with 
Matcrna,  Winckeimann,  Scaria,  and  Nilsson  at 
the  Metropolitan  ()])era  IIouso  in  the  spring  of 
1884.  Those  concerts  were  i;normously  success- 
ful, and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  Abbey  season  of  Italian  opera  at 
the  same  house. 

It  is  well  known  in  musical  circles  tliat  owing 
to  tlie  impression  made  by  these  Wagner  con- 
certs Thomas  rei^uiveil  an  offer  from  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Metropolitan  to  organize  a  company 
for  German  openi  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Thomas,  howiiver,  considered  the  time  too  short 
to  organize  the  only  kiml  of  a  company  he  was 


willing  to  give  Wagner  performances  with,  i 
declined.  Herein  Dr.  Danirosch  found  tlie  op- 
portunity of  his  life.  With  great  shrewduees  lie 
Jiad  preiMti-ed  for  exactly  what  liap[>ened  by  ob- 
taining options  on  the  services  of  enoufjch  Ger- 
man ai-lists  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  good  work- 
ing company.  When  the  directoi-s  accepted  his 
projK)sition  he  was  off  to  Germany  and  back 
again  in  a  month  with  liis  company  en^f^ed. 
The  first  season  of  German  opera  at  tlie  Metro- 
politan Gpei-a  House  (l«S4-«5)  ciilmiiiatet]  in 
the  production  of  ■■  Die  Walkure"  with  Materna 
as  hruithihlc,  Schott  as  Sicgniuni/,  Marianne 
Brandt  as  Fikhi,  and  Slaudigl  as  Wotitn.  lu 
end  was  fraught  with  tragedy.  A  cold  caught 
by  Dr.  Dainrosch  at  a  relieai-sal  developed  into 
pneumonia  and  he  died.  But  he  lost  his  life  in 
a  noble  and,  fortunately,  in  a  successful  cause, 
lie  had  carrieil  tlirough  the  season  to.llie  last 
performance  hut  one  witli  unflagging  enerpy  and 

entiiusiasm,  and  had  estaUislied  German  opera 

which  means  Hhi/ikt  ojwra — in  America, 

Under  Anton  Seidl,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  Wagner  conductors,  "  Die  Mei&ter- 
singer,' with  Fisclier  as  linns  Sacks,  •' TrigtaH 
and  Isolde,"  with  Niemann  and  Lehman  u, 
"Siegfried,"  with  Alvary,  "  Gotterdammeruiij^," 
and  finally  "  Rhiuegokl  "  were  produced.  There 
was  an  interregnum,  during  which  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  again  reverted  to  Italian  opera, 
and    again    with    disastrous    results.      Now    Mr. 
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Mauri<;e  Grau  appears  to  iiave  solved  the  operatic 
problem  by  having  a  company  targe  and  brilliant 
enough  to   give    German,   French,    and    Italian 

opera,  thus  satisfying  partisans  of  the  three 
scliools — especially  the  Wagaerites,  as  Wagner 
continues  to  form  the  backbone  of  Mr.  Grau's 
scnson. 

Ijist  wason  was  marked  by  tlie  brilliant  triple 
fppetilioii  of  "Tlio  Ring  of  the  Nibehmg"  with- 
out. (.'ut.<!  and  with  artists  like  Lehmann,  Nordi- 
ca,  Earaos,  Ili-enia,  Bchiimann-Heinck,  the  De 
Eteszkes,  Van  Dyck,  Bisphain,  and  Van  Rooy. 
Such  ousts  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  This  year  ■ '  The  King  "  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  season  a  Wagner  cycle  from  "  Rienzi "  to 
"  Parsifal "  will  be  given,  "  Pareifal "  being 
performed  in  oratorio  form  at  a  Sunday  concert. 

The  Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  which 
gives  opera  in  English  and  at  popular  prices  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  has  ''  Tannhauser, " 
"Lohengrin,"  and  "Die  Meistersinger "  ia  its 
repertory.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  works  can  be 
heard  anywhere  else  at  the  moderate  charges  for 
seats  made  by  this  company.  Tliis  is  rather  a 
reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  musical  as 
itetwecn  Europe  and  America.  In  fact,  though 
Wagner  himself  never  was  here,  the  works  of 
his  genius  have  found  a  permanent  abode  in  this 
couutry. 

i){  course  New  York,  which  I  have  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  this  article  because  it  ia  the 
center  of  musical  activity  in  this  country,  has 
not  been  alone  in  its  enthusiasm  over  Wagner. 
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Boston's  attitude  on  the  Wagner  question  is 
usually  considered  conservative.  Yet  in  the 
early  50b  Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt,  "While  here 
I  chew  a  beggar's  crust,  I  learn  that  Wagner 
concerts  are  given  in  Boston,"  and  in  1857  Carl 
Zerrahu  gave  selections  from  ''  Lohengrin  "  at  a 


(CoDtraltolntheMetrapollUoeoiiipauir-)  (The  tamoas  buao  who  klded  the 
yoanger  DuaroachH  In  their  prodoo- 
tloQB  of  Qemuui  opera  In  AmeiioaJ 
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Boston  music  festival,  and  B.  J. '  Lang,  of  tliat 
city,  lias  always  bivii  a  standi  Wagnerite.  Nor 
should  Mr.  Aptiiorp's  criiical  writings  be  over- 
liioked.  Tlmmlore  'I'lioinaB'  concert  tours  awak- 
ened intei'ost  iti  Wwgiii'r  in  many  sections  of 
the  coudiry.  Waltt-r  Dainrost^h  did  good  pio- 
neer work  with  hia  traveling  opera  company, 
am!  of  t'oiirse  the  Gran  troupe  gives  Wagner's 
v.'orks  in  tlie  |irintipal  cities  which  it  visits  on 
tour, 

A  curious  offer  canie  to  "Wagner  from  Itrazil 
ill  May.  1857.  An  emissary  from  the  Emperor 
Doin  Pedro  invited  him  to  compose  an  opera  for 
the  Italian  ojwra-iiouse  in  llio  de  Janeiro.  Wag- 
ner then  was  turning  over  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
in  his  mind,  and  at  one  time  actually  thought  of 
comjKising  it  as  a  r('S]>onse  to  Dom  Pedro's  re- 
quest. But  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  sung  by  Ital- 
ian artists  and  in  Hi-azil,  soon  became  too  para- 
doxical for  further  con  side  radon.      In   187.3  an 


offer  came  to  him  from  Oiieago,  with  promim  of 
ample  capital,  to  produce  Lis  ■  •  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lung"  there.  Hut  he  knew  that  his  mission  lay 
in  Uei-many.  In  1S8Q  he  put  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther offers  by  stating  that  lie  would  not  coiue  to 
America  for  less  than  (;1,01I0,U00. 

In  Bayreuth,  during  the  "Parsifal"  perform- 
ances of  1382,  Materna,  fresh  from  her  triumphg 
at  the  Thomas  festival,  told  me  that  she  had 
informed  Wagnsr  of  the  popularity  of  his  music 
in  America,  and  liad  hinted  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  awaited  him  here  should  lie  ever 
visit  us.  He  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  led  her 
through  his  garden  to  where  a  sudden  turn 
brought  them  into  a  narrow  path.  There  be 
stopped.  Looking  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  pointing,  Materna  saw,  closing  tlie  vista  at 
the  end  of  the  path,  a  tomb.  Six  months  later 
its  doors  closed  upon  the  ifiortal  remains  of  Ricb- 
ard  Wagner, 
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DOUBTLESS  no  other  change  in  American 
manners  during  the  past  decaile  can  be  com- 
pared in  importance  and  rapidity  to  the  rise  of  the 
musical  taste  and  the  habit  of  going  to  the  opera — 
no,  not  even  in  the  face  of  golf.  The  city  of  New 
York  last  year  spent  »l, 000, 000  in  the' 8[mce  of 
a  few  weeks  to  hear  opera  at  the  Metro|K>titan, 
and  would  have  spent  more  if  Mr.  Urau  had 
been  able  to  offer  more  seats  for  sale.  Such  a 
thing    was    unprecedented;    1ml    in    1899^1900 


even  this  record  will  be  surpassed,  to  judge  from 
the  advance  sale  of  seats,  which  seems  to  indi- 
eate  that  on  December  18,  1899,  when  tie  Orau 
Opei-a  Company  begins  its  metropolitan  season, 
there  will  be  no  licketa  left.  This  showing  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  its  evidence  of  the  growing 
devotion  of  Americans  to  music  of  the  highest 
class,  in  that  the  aniiouncomeuts  of  the  Grau 
company  for  the  coining  season  fail  lo  include 
the  appearance  of  the  one  man  whose  presence 
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has  been  liitlierto  tlie  almosi  indispensable  basis 
oi  commercial  success  for  a  season  of  grand 
opera — M.  Jean  de  Reszne.  Mr.  Grau  says  that 
the  gieat  tenor  declined  liis  overtures  for  a 
New  York  engagement  on  tlie  plea  that  lie 
wished  to  stay  with  his  family  this  year,  and 
nothing  furtlier  has  been  said  on  the  subject  be^ 
tweeii  M.  de  Resake  and  the  impresario.  Tliere 
are  those  who,  having  lieanl  the  greatest  dramatic 
tenor  of  his  time,  can  nuisiter  no  patience  for  a 
season  of  opera  with;;ut  liim.  Tln'se  must,  ap- 
parently, remain  uiiconsolod.  For  tlie  greater 
class  of  opera-goers,  hnwover,  the  season's  prom- 
ise is  as  ritrli  as  it  eould  be  witliout  M.  Jean  de 
Reszke.  His  brother,  the  stalwart  Edouard,  will 
be  here,  as  will  that  fine  Wagnerian,  Van  Rooy, 
the  dashing  Plaii9un,  and  our  own  Mr,  Bispham. 
Van  Dyck,  Dippel,  Alvarez,  Saleza,  Campanari, 
and  others  make  a  more  tlian  rcsi>ectable  rol!  of 
tenors,  am!  Mr.  Graii  expects  great  things  of  the 
baritone,  Signor  Scotti,  who  will  make  his  Ameri- 
can dihiii  in  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni.'' 

It  is  in  notable  sopranos  and  contraltos  that 
the  Metropolitan  company  is  strongest  this  sea- 
son, and  stronger,  probably,  than  ever  before,  if 
such  a  thing  can  be  said  in  the  absence  of  the 
heroic  Liili  Lehmann.  Witli  Nordica,  Eames, 
Calv^,  Ternina,  Sembricb,  Schnmann-Heink, 
Suzanne  Adams,  Susan  Strong.  Olitzka,  Bauer- 
meister,  Zelie  de  Lusaan,  and  still  others,  there 


will  be  Bucli  a  galliering  of  "stara"  as  Ameri- 
cana liave  never  heard  before,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  finally  and  financially  that  a  Met- 
ropolitan audience  must  have  "stars."  Of  these 
famous  singers  Madame  Ternina  alone  is  new 
to  America.  She  is  in  Germany  tlio  most  noted 
of  all  the  younger  generation  of  Wagnerian 
singers.  Her  singing  of  Kunihy '\n  "Parsifal" 
at  Bayreutli  last  year  was  accounted  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  of  the  festival.  Madame 
Ternina  will  sing  in  New  York  most  of  the 
W^nerian  r6les — Elsa,  Elimheth,  Drunkilde, 
and  Isolde,  as  well  as  Leonore  in  "  Fidelio," 
ZJ'rtino  j4t'na  ("  Don  Giovanni")  in  Italian,  and 
Valentine  ("Tlie  Hnguenots  ")  in  F'rench. 

Of  the  famous  singers  already  known  to 
Americans,  several  will  appear  in  new  rdles. 
The  beautiful  Madame  Eamea  will  sing  Ahla, 
in  addition  to  the  many  rd/es  in  whicli  she  is 
known  ;  Madame  Nordica  will  sin^  for  the  first 
time  Siegli>.<l<:  in  "  Die  WalkiJi-.\"  which  was 
so  finely  given  by  Ma<lame  Eames  last  year ; 
Madame  (-alvi'Jiu.s  added  to  herrepertorv  Juliette, 
in  "  Romeo  et  Juliftt.-,"  and  Clieruhitio,  in  Mo- 
zart's "  Nozze  di  Figaro."  and  will  also  sing  in 
light  ojiera  ;  but,  slraufte  to  say,  Madame  C'alve 
still  remains  the  one  great  dramatic  si mgstress  to 
abjure  Wagnerian  music.  She  announces  that 
she  will  never  sing  in  the  Gentian  opei-as. 

The  presence  of  thi.s  extraordinary  number  of 


notable  women  in  the  Metropolitan  ccuniiany  liad 
led  Mr.  Grau  to  prepare  for  a  grand  jKn'furmance 
of  Mosart's  opera,  "  Tlie  Magic  Flute,"  a  per- 
formance wliitli  in  the  niiml^r  of  stars  to  be  en- 
gaged will  out-Huguenot  "The  Huguimols."  Kor 
this  brilliant  episode  we  are  promised  the  gervicea 
of  Mme.  Eamea,  Mine.  Ternina,  Mnie.  Sembrich, 
Mme.  Schuniann-Heink,  Mine.  Mantelli,  Mme. 
Suzanne  Adams,  Mile.  Olitzka,  and  Mile,  de 
Luasan,  witli  Edoiiard  dc  KiiBzke,  Saleza,  and 
Cainpanari  in  tJie  male  rfila  I 

There  will  bo  other  occasions  of  special  inter- 
est to  tboae  lovers  of  music  wboso  enjoyment  is 
heightened  by  aapico  of  novelty,  as,  tor  in- 
■^tance,  when  MfTErncst  \'an  Dj-ck  and  MadaTne 
Ternina  Biiiir  for  the  firat  time  in  "Tristan  und 
Isolde  ;  "  when  Madame  Kombricb  and  Mr.  Van 
Rooy  sing  for  the  first  lime  in  America  in  "  Die 
Mcistersingnr  ;  "  and  when  Mozart'a  o](era,  "  Le 
Nozze  de  Figaro,"  bringii  in  its  cast  Mesdames 
Sotiihrich,  Eames,  and  l.'alvc.  with  the  lust  named 
aa  Cher  lib  ino. 

So  much  for  the  aingers,  newcomers  and  old 
favorites,  and  the  "  novi-lties"  as,  in  musical 
jargon,  the  first  performauws  of  opera  are  most 
infclidtously  called.  linmiMJiaLely  on  tlm  arrival 
of  Mr.  Urau  and  his  singci-s  in  early  October  he 
made  a  tour  thniugli  llie  "Wast,  giving  perform- 
ances in  Albiiiiy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Montreal. 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  t!t.  Louis,  In- 
dianapolis, Haytim,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati, 
and  anoliier  ixiuiurkablesign  ofthu  times  was  tlial 
this  tour  was  commercially  successful,  not  only 
for  the  artislH,  but  for  the  management,  an  event 
aliniuit  unlienrd  of  under  suchoircumsUnces,  and 
scarcely  hn[ied   for.      At  the  time  this  magazine 


appears  the  company  will  bo  (iiiishing  its  three 
weeks'  engagement  in  Chicago  ;  two  weeks  in 
Boston  will  follow,  and  on  December  18  the 
season  b^ns  in  New  York. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  repertory,  looked  at 
in  the  large,  lies  in  the  Wagnerian  performances. 
The  Wagnerian  operas  which  have  been  given  in 
America  before  will  be  repeated — "  Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  "Lohengrin,"  "  Die  Walkiire."  "Die 
Meistereinger, "  and  "  Tannhauser."  Tliere  will 
be  at  least  one  performance  of  the  trilogy  in 
the  form    given    la^t    year  without    cuts;     ana 
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there  will  be  in  atldition  a  quasi -chronological 
suriea  beginning  with  "  Pf^r  FJiegende  Hollaen- 
cler,"  instead  of  "  Kieiizi,"  as  announced.  Mr. 
tii-aii  denies  tlie  report  that  "  Parsifal "  woultl 
!«  rendei-ed  in  oratorio  form.  Three  of  Mozart's 
t>lioras  will  Iw  piven,  "  II  Flaulo  Magico,"  with 
the  c.\traordintiry  cast  descril>ed  in  a  preceding 
paragmpli,  "  Le  Nozzu  de  Figaro,"  and  "Don 
Giovanni."  In  tho  latter  part  of  November  no 
daloa  had  yet  been  given  for  any  of  these  or  tho 
other  perfoM nances.  The  season  of  five  weeks, 
from  December  1 8,- will  comprise  the  entire  opera 
op|jortiinity  of  the  sea.son  so  far  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan cuni|)any  is  cuncerned.  Tliei-e  will  be  no 
spring  pert'r>nnanc<f .  as  in  some  previous  seasons. 
A  pnigi-amnii!  iimler  the  title  which  this  one 
bears  can  searcely,  with  justice,  neglect  to  men- 
■  -en  by  another  opera 


Am 


n  orgai 


I  singers  chiefly,  wlio  sing  in  tho  English 
language.  The  quiet  but.  steady  and  consider^ 
alile  success  (■(  tho  t'aslle  Square  Opera  Com- 
pany is  showing  itwlf  in  the  extension  of  the 
IH.Tforniiinees  to  bulli  St.  Loins  and  Chicago. 
K.ii'  tint-e  seiison.-j.    counting  the    present,    Mr. 


Savage's  stock  company  had  given  performances 
of  classic  operas,  sung  in  English,  at  the  theater 
at  h'ortyaecond  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  making  excursions  off  and  on  into  neigh- 
boring cities.  The  prices  for  seats  at  these  per- 
formances range  from  $1  down  to  25  cents,  as 
against  $i>  to  $1.50  at  the  Metropolitan.  In 
grand  opera  the  company  has  presented  "  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  "Aida,'^  "Carmen,"  '■llTro- 
vatore,"  "Lucia  di  Lamniennoor,"  "Faust," 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  even  "Die  Meis- 
tersinger"  and  "  Tannhiluser."  It  promises  for 
future  production  "  Tlie  Flying  Dul-chman," 
"Lohengrin,"  and  "  Don  Giovanni" — all  in  the 
English  language. 

These  performances  evidently  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  tho  musical  education  of 
tlie  American  people,  given  as  they  are  by  sin- 
cere and  industrious  singers,  and  open  as  they 
are  to  thousands  who  could  never  enjoy  much, 
if  any,  of  the  Metropolitan  luxuries.  Even  the 
most  conservative  musicians  and  current  writers 
on  music  are  convinced  tliat  this  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  popular  opera  has  come  as  a  per- 
manent infetitulion  and  as  a  valuable  one. 
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witli  picturesque  lakes  and  covered  \ 
.ic  pin,.  .■„„J«. 
idt'a  of  cstalilishing  t 


hh 


I  gi'eat  [>ark  in  this 

18  not  H  new  one.  It  Ims  Iwcii  proposed 
time  to  tiiiii'  liuiiiij^  the  past  lifty  years. 
01    the  State  of   Miunesola   liy  Ifftiiilative 

spt  (.part  3.1  sijuart'  miles  imiiiediately  sur- 
ing  Lake  Itasi-.i.      Ilut  it  was  not  until  the 

t  year  that  delinite  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
jnal  forest  reserve  in  northern  Minnesota, 
ing  in  the  city  ot  Cliieago  was  a  man  who 
arned  to  love  the  Minnesota  pine  woo<ls  for 
natural  lieauties,  for  the  liealtit  which  was 
found  in  their  wild  fastnesses,  and  for  the 
both  with  rod  and  gun  which  they  afforded, 
vaa  Col.  John  S.  Cooper — the  one  man  who 
narily  responsible  for  all  that  has  Iteeii  done 
I  promoting  the  park  idea.      At   his  in. 

a  meeting  of  [)ersoii3  interested  for  vari- 
asons  was  held  in  Chicago  early  in  August, 
1  organization  was  formed  and  natnecl  the 
■sota  National  Park  and  Forestry  Associa- 

Much  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  was 
iped.  It  was  determined  to  bring  the 
iition  before  Congress  and,  as  a  preliminary 
:ional  nieasiire,  to  arrange  an  excursion  of 
■essmen  and  other  gentlemen  whose  support 

be  enlisted  into  the  pine  woods.  The  or- 
ition  was  made  effective  by  the  selection  as 
ent  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop,  president  of 
nivei-sity  of  Miimesota  at  Minneapolis,  and 
loico  of  Colonel  Cooper  as  corresponding 
ary.  The  vice-presidents  are  Governor 
velt  of  New  York,  Judge  Lurton,  of  Ten- 
',  and  Juuge  Hubbard,  of  Cedar  Kapids, 
The  executive  committee  is  headed  by 
■  Carter  Harrison,  of  Ciiicago.  and  includes 
■n  or  more  prominent  gonlleinen  of  Chicago, 
■sola,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
d  under  such  auspices,  the  excursion  to  the 
■■  could  hardly  fail  to  lie  successful.  Special 
,  hancjtiets,  and  otiier  expressioiis  of  north- 
■n  hospitality  made  the  [laih  of  the  visitors 
>c>ih  one  to  ilje  borders  of  the  wilderness, 
delight." 


:iey  enj.iyed 
Xhing  ifi„ 
ing   through 


ods  and  on  the  lakes 


isb  on  fishing  oxcur- 
ne  board  tahles  under 
;iul  wlii..i[H'ring  cousins  ot  the  trees 
irir  liihlcs  w.'i-e  cut.  Such  spirits 
<■"  Cannon,  tlie  Illinois  statesman, 
"  .lolui  .\llcn,  the  Congres-sionul 
1  Mississippi,  fiirnishwl  the  keynote 
It  was  a  jolly  alTair,  ap  all  such  ex- 
biit  utidei'iieatli  the  picnic  spirit 
>|ir.>ciatii.n  of  the  excellence  of  the 
esrrvitig  wonif  part  of  the  upper 
<ui  for  a  per]>eimi!  park. 


ITiis  feeling  found  ready  voice  at  the  banquet 

in  St.  Paul,  where  Congressman  Cannon,  Arch- 
hisliop  Ireland,  President  George  A.  Schilling, 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Governor  Lind,  of 
Minnesota,  aud  Colonel  Cooper  grew  eloquent 
over  the  park  idea.  "Nature  has  been  most 
generous  to  us,"  said  Archbishop  Ireland,  "and 


we  desire,  for  our  honor  and  for  llie  honor  of 
the  country  at  large,  that  this  park  be  given  to 
us  by  Congress.  There  is  something  more  to  be 
simgiit  than  the  price  of  lumber.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  democracies  are  incapahle  of  appre- 
ciating the  lesthetic.  'Tis  false,  and  we  are  able 
to  show  that  a  democracy  loves  the  leslhetic  and 
lieautiful  in  nature."  It  had  been  said  that  the 
labor  interests  would  Ije  opposed  to  the  park  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  "rich  nian's" 
pleasure  ground.  Mr.  Schilling  combated  this 
notion  and  argued  witli  enthusiasm  for  such  a 
park  as  is  contemplated  in  Minnesota  as  equally 
available  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  millionaire  or 
the  laljorer. 

A  more  l)eautitnl  season  Ju  which  lo  visit 
the  park  region  could  not  have  l)een  si'lccted. 
Though  it  is  sjKiken  of  as  the  pine  forest,  the 
whole  northern  section  of  Minnesota  has  almost 
as  many  deciduous  trees  as  pines.  The  first 
fi-osis  had  come  and  tln'  for*.'Sts  were  ablaze  witli 
gorgeous  reds  and  yellows,  the  more  brilliant 
hues  of  the  oaks  oikI  other  hard  woods  contrast- 
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CENTIMENT  and  utility,  scientific  tlieoiy  imd 

gled  in  the  motives  wliicli  liave  led  to  tlie  pro- 
|K>stil  of  a  great  natiouai  park  or  forest  reserve  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Tlie 
practical  doubtless  predominates,  for  forestry  is 
no  longer  even  in  America,  a  visioiiarv  ilieory  ; 
tl  e  control  of  tl  e  Pow  of  r  vers  sac  o 

gineer  ng  proUe  n  p  servaton  f  ^n  e  a  1 
fish  IS  ret,a  dc  I  as  o  c  of  1  1  ^,  t  at  f  t  ns 
of  the  8  a  e     tl  e  res  r  at  £   ia  ^     a    as     f 

laod  in  tl  e  r  nnt  ral  e  e  ns  1  ea!  I  res  ts  s 
recognize<l  as  i>e  g  I  ui  ctt-  ar\  as  tl  e 
prov  s  n  f  ]  1 1  1  at  r\  s  i  ll  c  grc  at 
ct  ea— a    1  ea  1   of  tl  !]      si 
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1  c  e  1  a~  alwa> 

l>ee    a  strong 

sen        oar 

tl  0    re^r 

about    tl  e 

sources  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Tr&velers  find 
something  peculiarly  inspiring  in  standing  by  & 
tiny  rivulet  which  is  in  lime  to  become  a  great 
river  and  in  reflecting  upon  the  miglity  stream 
which  baa  such  insignificant  beginnings.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mississippi  this  feeling  has  l<ecn  in- 
tensified, perhaps  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  stream  geographically  and  liistorically,  and 
further  from  the  fact  that  the  exact  sources  of 
the  river  remained  for  many  years  &  matter  of 
doubt  and  were  duly  quarreled  over  by  geog- 
raphers and  e.xploi-ers  for  a  matter  of  a  century. 
licsides,  there  is  the  additional  fact  that  here  on  • 
the  low  "height  of  land"  of  northern  Minnesota 
the  more  remote  streams  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
St.  Lawrence  systems  have  their  rise.  Tlie  crest 
of  the  watershed  west  of  Lake  Itasca,  though  but 
1. COO  or  1,700  feet  above  the  sea-levi-l,  is  the 
"gr(?at  divide"  of  the  intej-ior  water  systems  i 
Koi'th  America.    In  itself  the  region  is  romantU 
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dotted  witli  picturesque  lakes  and  covered  with 
majestic  piiu>  wouds. 

The  idea  of  eslatilisliing  a  great  park  in  tliis 
region  is  not  a  now  ono.  It  lias  l.«en  proposed 
from  time  to  timo  during  thu  past  lifty  years. 
In  1891  the  Stato  oC  Minnesota  liy  legislative 
action  set  (.jiart  35  stjuare  miles  imtnodiately  sur- 
rounding Lake  Itasca.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
present  yeof  that  delinile  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
a  national  forest  reserve  in  nortliern  Minnesota. 

Living  in  the  city  ot  Chicago  was  a  man  who 
had  learned  to  love  the  Minnesota  pine  woods  for 
their  natural  lieauties,  for  the  health  which  was 
to  be  found  in  their  wdd  fastnesses,  and  for  the 
sport  both  with  rod  and  gun  which  they  afforded. 
This  was  Col.  John  S.  Cooper — the  one  man  who 
is  primarily  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done 
toward  promoting  the  park  idea.  At  his  in- 
stance a  meeting  of  persons  interested  for  vari- 
ous reasons  was  held  in  Chicago  early  in  August, 
and  an  organization  was  formed  and  named  the 
Minnesota  National  Park  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Much  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  was 
develojwd.  It  was  determined  to  bring  the 
proposition  before  Congress  and,  as  a  preliminary 
educational  measure,  to  arrange  an  excui'sion  of 
Congressmen  and  other  gentlemen  whose  support 
migiit  be  enlisted  into  the  pine  woods.  The  or- 
ganization was  made  effective  by  the  selection  as 
president  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis,  and 
tlie  choice  of  Colonel  Cooper  as  corresponding 
secretary.  The  vice-presidents  are  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  Judge  Lurton,  of  Ten- 
nesiice,  and  Jnuge  Hubbard,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
low.i.  The  executive  committee  is  headed  by 
Mayor  ('arter  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  and  inchides 
a  dozen  or  more  prominent  genlli'men  of  Chicago, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Held  under  such  auspices,  Ihe  excursion  to  the 
woods  conid  hardly  fail  to !«  successful.  Rirecial 
trains,  iMinquetn,  and  other  cxpn-ssions  of  north- 
western liospiialiiy  niaile  the  jiath  of  the  visitors 
a  smooth  cine  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderness, 
but  they  enjoyed  nonii  the  loss  thf  delights  of 
'■  roughing  it  "  in  the  woods  and  on  the  lakes, 
tntiii|iing  through  the  brush  on  (ishing  excur- 
sums,  and  dining  from  pine  lioard  tables  nndur 
the  swaying  and  whi.-^pfring  cousins  of  the  trees 
frnni  which  tiu'ir  talihis  wrre  cut,  Siich  spirits 
as  -■  ['iii'k^  Jiie  "  Cannon,  the  Illinois  statesman, 
and  ■■  Triviiit' "'  .lohn  .\llcn,  the  Congressional 
huninri.-^t  from  Mississiiipi.  furnished  the  keynote 
of  ihi'  trip,  it  WHS  11  jolly  affair,  Bp  all  such  ex- 
cursions lire  ;  but  undetiii'atli  the  picnic  spirit 
was  :i  kvcn  Hiiprccinliim  of  the  excellence  of  the 
priiji-'-t  of  prcsiTviog  some  part  of  the  upper 
Misjiissippi  biisiii  (or  a  perpi'inal  [wrk. 


This  feeling  found  ready  voice  at  the  banquet 
in  St.  Paul,  where  Congressman  Cannon,  Arch' 
bishop  Ireland,  President  George  A.  Schilling, 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Governor  Lind, 
Minnesota,  and  Colonel  Cooper  grew  eloquenl 
over  the  park  idea.  "Nature  has  been  most 
generous  to  us,"  said  Archbishop  Ireland,  "  and 


we  desire,  for  our  honor  and  for  the  honor  of 
the  country  at  large,  that  tliis  park  be  given  to 
us  by  CongrasB.  There  is  something  more  to  be 
sought  than  the  price  of  lumber.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  democracies  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  (esthetic.  'Tis  false,  and  we  are  able 
to  show  that  a  democracy  loves  tlie  (esthetic  and 
l)eauliful  in  nature."  It  had  been  said  that  the 
labor  interests  would  be  opposed  to  the  park  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  "rich  man's" 
pleasure  ground.  Mr.  Schilling  combated  this 
notion  and  argued  with  enthusiasm  for  such  a 
park  as  is  contemplated  in  Minnesota  as  efjually 
available  for  the  enjovment  of  the  millionaire  or 
the  laborer. 

A  more  Vieantiful  season  ^n  which  to  visit 
the  park  region  could  not  have  been  selected. 
Though  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  pine  forest,  the 
whole  northern  section  ot  Minnesota  has  almost 
as  many  ileciduous  trees  as  pines.  The  lirst 
frosts  had  come  and  the  forests  were  ablaze  with 
gorgeous  n-ds  and  yellows,  the  more  brilliant 
hues  of  Ihe  cuiks  iintl  other  hard  woods  contrBBt> 
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ing  vividly  willi  tlie  ilark  green  of  the  loftier 
pinea.  Blue  skies  reflecleil  in  limpid  waters, 
lacing  tbe  forests  in  every  diieclion,  cliarmed 
the  eye  with  constant  sururises  of  new  comU- 
nations  of  color.  One  ot  the  chieC  clianns  of  tlie 
lakes  of  Minnesota  is  in  tln'ir  niarvPlouB  irreg. 
ularity  of  shore-lino.  Leech  Lake  offers  in  no 
direction  a  water  view  of  more  tlian  10  miles, 
hut  its  meandered  shore  is  said  to  extend  574 
miles.  Around  tliis  lake  and  the  smaller  though 
not  less  attractive  Cass  Lake  llie  party  of  ex- 
cursionists spent  three  delightful  days,  fishing, 
eating,  bartering  with  the  Indians,  sniliiig  over 
the  lakes  in  steamers  or  on  a  primitive  house- 
boat, gathering  around  huge  fires  at  night,  and 
constantly  inhaling  tlie  purest  oaone  in  the  world 
— in  short,  expurienciug  all  tlie  delights  which 
will  be  possible  to  niaiiy  generations  to  come  if 
the  park  should  be  established,  but  which  will  lie 
beyond  the  roach  of  any  one  in  a  few  decades  if 
tlie  forests  are  eompleteiy  swept  from  the  face  of 


extends  1  IS  miles  east  anJ 
54  miles  from  north  to  sout 
about  the  size  of  tlie  Sierra 
California  and  nr.i'-lialf  liiixe 
stone  National  I'ark.  lint  ll 
were   established     in    tininliaii 


west  and  aboat 
This  would  be 
!orest  reserve  in 
tJiftii  the  Yellow. 
mountain  parks 
'"  lemesaes. 


the  earth. 

So  many  suggestio 
the  proposed  ])ark 
have  been  made  as  to 
quite  embarrass  tlie 
officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Ideas  have 
rangeii  from  a  sim- 
ple enlargement  of 
the  State  park  sur- 
rounding Lake  Itas- 
ca to  tlie  reservation 
of  tlie  larger  part  of 
northern  Minnesota. 
That  tlie  former  is 
not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive an  i<)ea  to 
excite  enthusiasm  is 
obvious  ;  while  it  is 
equally  certain  that 
any  project  which 
should  mean  the  con- 
fiscation of  large 
reaches  of  arable 
land,  shutting  off 
settlement  and  pre- 
venting tlie  natural 
devehipmont  of  the 
Slate,  would  find  so 
inncli  opposition  as 
lo  1»<J  impraclicable. 
The  largest  Iruct 
wiiich  it  has  been 
soberly  proposed 
to  aet  apart  for  a 
park  contains  about 
4,000,000  acres  and 


regarding  tbe  limits  of 


'hile  the  Minnesota  park  of  these  limits  would 
include  a  score  of  thriving  towns  and  a  total 
population  naming  well  into  the  thousands. 
The  disposition  of  the  interests  of  all  these  peo- 
ple seems  an  almost  insurinoui liable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  gi-eat  park.  Holdings  of  lumber- 
men scatteivd  all  through  the  region  would  prove 
another  difficult  problem.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  suggestion  that  the  park  be  composed 
at  first  of  only  the  Indian  reservation  lands  about 
Leech,  t'ass,  and  Winnibif>oshish  lakes  has  met 
with  quite  gCTieral  approl>aiion  as  a  compromise 
jilun.  These  reservations,  with  some  small  tracts 
adjacent  and  easily  acquirable,  contain  about  800,  ■ 
000  acres,  or  about  ono-fifth  of  the  larger  area. 
To  secure  t!iem  the  Government  would  have  only 
to  deal  with  the  Lulians,  and  comparatively  few 
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eetablislied  interests  would  be  affected,  and  auch 
a  park  woold  be  the  nucleus  from  which  future 
extensions  might  be  made  if  found  desirable. 

Into  just  what  form  the  project  wilt  ultimately 
shape  itself  ts  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture.      As  a 


result  of  the  Congressional  visit  there  will  un- 
Ooubtedly  be  some  agitation  of  the  question  in 
the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  will  end  in  the  creation  of  a 
tomniiseion  to  make  further  investigation  of  the 
many  problems  involved.  Meanwiiile,  as  has 
been  said,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  entered 
modestly  upon  the  jiark  project,  and  the  present 
a<  I  ministration  is  committed  to  an  extension  of 
its  system.  In  addressing  tiie  visitors  Governor 
Iiind  expressed  the  hope  that  the  State  park 
would  ultimately  extend  fi'om  Itasca  to  Leech 
Lake.  This  suggests  that  it  may  be  quite  pos- 
silile  for  the  State  and  the  general  Government 
to  work  together  in  this  project,  and  it  may 
easily  be  conjectured  that  should  a  practical 
systt'in  of  forestry  bo  installed  by  either  govern- 
mnrii,  it  would  be  found  that  the  interests  which 
are  nuw  opposed  to  a  great  park  for  business 
reastina  would  give  it  tlieir  heartiest  aupport 
Once   assured    of    protection    from    forest  fires, 


lumbermen  would,  it  is  believed,  cooperate 
gladly  in  any  official  movement  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  young  growth  on  the  pine  lands 
from  which  the  merchantable  timber  ia  being  cut. 

Several  plans  have  been  under  consideration 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  denuded  pine  lands  of 
Minnesota.  It  seems  probable  that  the  move  for 
a  national  park  will  strengthen  all  other  attempts 
to  maintain  forest  tracts  ia  this  region,  and  that 
a  practical  system  of  land  utilization  will  result. 
Such  a  system  means,  according  to  Dr.  C.  A. 
Schenck,  the  Biltmore  forestry  expert,  the  use 
of  lands  fit  for  agricultural  purjwses  for  the  rais- 
ing of  crops  and  the  foresting  of  only  the  poorer 
lands,  and  the  management  of  the  latter  class  of 
lands  so  that  they  shall  yield  a  certain  net  rev- 
enue— a  result  which,  after  personal  examination 
of  the  Minnesota  tracts,  Dr.  Schenck  believes 
entirely  practicable.  His  idea  of  forestry  is 
mingled  forest  and  tilled  areas,  with  towns  draw- 
ing their  support  from  the  products  of  both  fai-m 
and  forest.  In  twenty  years  more,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  Minnesota's  lumbering  industry 
will  he  a  thing  of  the  past.  Conservative  treat- 
ment of  10,000,000  acres  would  perpetuate  this 
industry  indefinitely. 

Aside  from  this  economic  aspect  of  the  subject, 
which  has  many  fascinations,  there  remainij  the 
unquestionably  prsctical  problem  of  preserving 
and  controlling  the  flow  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  Government  has  ex- 
pended millions  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  for  the  control  of  floods 
and  the  impounding  of  surplus  waters  to  be  re- 
leased later,  in  dry  seas'>ns,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  navigable  stage  of  water  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river.  The  gradual  drying  up  of  the 
water  supply  which  will  inevitably  follow  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  will  seriously  impair  the 
usefulness  of  this  system. 

But  it  is  as  a  park  simply  that  most  people  will 
be  interested  in  a  reservation  of  the  pine  forests. 
It  will  be  the  only  great  park  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  ;  it  will  be  accessible  (within  a  day's 
ride)  to  20,000,000  people.'  Not  the  least  of  its 
attractions  will  be  the  remains  of  the  mound- 
builders'  work  which  have  been  discovered  in 
many  localities  along  the  lakes  and  river.  But 
Colonel  Cooper  sums  it  up  admirably  when  he 
says :  "It  is  in  its  location,  altitude,  native 
forests  of  balsamic  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams 
the  ideal  place  for  a  great  national  park,  where 
the  plain  people  ol  our  country  can  find  health, 
recreation,  and  enjoyment  in  their  annual  outings. 
And  it  contains  the  last  great  stretches  of  native 
forests  still  left  which  are  accessible  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population." 
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i  tliree  lasks  of 
I  tlio  past  forty 
ain  Kreat  objecta 
civilization  could 
tniineii  soldier, 
piTscrving  tlic  continuity  of  army  organtr^tion 
Hiui  life,  lias  been  aa  nect'ssary  to  tlie  welfare  of 
ibi'  Unite.!  Sliites,  ever  since  llie  country  1 
foiindcul.  as  tlic'  lawniakiiig  liotiies,  the  courtB  of 
jnslii'i\  or  tiic  I'rcsi.icnr,  jiovi'niors,  and  other 
iwccntivt'oHicials.  'Hie  army  from  I«G1  to  1865 
hull  lo  restoix)  the  Union  on  a  basis  of  freedom. 
After  tlie  Civil  War  was  ended  the  wesCw&rd 
iloviflopmont  of  the  country  was  rapid,  and  u 
many  points  Che  thin  fringe  of  our  clviliutil 
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came  into  contact  with  the    Indian   population, 
with  the  result  of  much  conflict  of  a  dangerous 

And  difficult  sort. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  to  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north  the  army  had 
to  protect  tlie  advancing  frontier.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  very  small 
Army  ;  and  the  prowess  of  our  men  in  the  border 
warfare  against  fierce  Indian  tribes  has  never 
been  half  understood  outside  of  military  circles, 
while  no  one  lias  ever  begun  to  make  the  country 
realize  tlie  value — whether  measured  in  money 
or  in  any  higlier  terms  of  civilization — of  the 
Army's  work  during  the  period  of  about  twenty 
years  following  the  Civil  War.  Great  common- 
wealths have  been  created  where,  but  for  the 
•efficiency  of  frontier  army  garrisons,  there  would 
to  this  day  have  remained  a  wilderness  with  few 
white  settlers. 

The  third  great  service  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  army  to  render  to  the  nation  was  that  of 
last  year,  when,  in  conjunction  with  t!ie  navy,  it 
-enforced  the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  with  much  benefit  to  humanity 
At  large  and  with  the  promise  of  some  advantage 
to  our  own  land. 

General  Henry  was  one  of  the  typical  officers 
of  the  regular  army  to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to 
serve  the  country  through  these  three  distinct 
military  periods.  He  believed  in  the  American 
Army  as  having  work  to  do  for  the  country,  and 
his  whole  life  had  been  given  without  flinching 
to  whatever  part  might  be  assigned  him.  There 
Are  some  other  officers  of  the  regular  army  who, 
like  General  Henry,  fought  brilliantly  through 
the  whole  Civil  War,  then  gave  long,  self-sacri- 
ficing years  to  the  hardships  of  the  frontier  and 
the  perils  of  Indian  fighting,  and  were  still  in 
service  to  play  a  part  in  the  recent  war  against 
Spain.  But  the  very  thing  that  in  the  time  to 
come  will  make  these  men  the  more  interesting 
to  Americans  studying  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try ^\'ill  be  the  fact  of  their  comparative  lack  of 
popular  recognition  during  most  of  the  long  pe- 
riod of  their  arduous  service. 

We  have  not  been  a  military  nation.  The 
country  at  large  has  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  army  since  the  Civil  War.  Yet  West  Point 
has  gone  steadily  on,  turning  out  each  year  a 
chiss  of  tlie  best-trained  young  officers  in  the 
world,  who  have  added,  moreover,  to  their  mili- 
tary training  the  qualifications  of  patriotism  and 
\\\^^\\  standards  of  duty  and  honor.  It  is  a  great 
iliing  to  have  such  men,  and  sooner  or  later  their 
value  conies  to  be  known. 

General  (iuy  PJenry  l^longed  to  the  finest 
typ(-  of  the  regular,  trained  soldier  that  West 
l*oiiit  has  produced.      lie  was  often  spoken  of  as 


a  <  <  soldier's  soldier  ;  *'  that  is  to  say,  as  a  man 
better  known  and  more  highly  regarded  in  the 
ranks  of  his  own  profession  among  officers  and 
privates  alike  than  anywhere  else,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  the  best  test.  General  Henry  was 
himself  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army 
of  West  Point  training,  and  from  infancy  seemed 
destined  to  a  soldier's  career.  His  father,  Maj. 
William  Seton  Henry,  had  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  also  previously  in  the  Indian  fighting 
on  the  frontier  ;  and  the  son  was  born  at  a  fort 
in  the  Indian  Territory  in  1889.  The  family 
had  belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  General  Henry's  grandfathers,  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel D.  Tompkins,  was  four  times  elected  governor 
of  that  State,  and  served  for  two  terms  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Another  of  his 
grandfathers  was  a  lawyer  at  Albany,  and  another 
ancestor  was  a  distinguished  public  man  of  the 
same  State. 

The  class  to  which  Guy  V.  Henry  belonged 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
With  the  rest  of  his  classmates  young  Henry,- 
who  was  then  just  twenty- two  years  of  age,  was 
hurried  to  the  front.  He  entered  the  war  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Fii-st  Artillery,  where  he  served 
with  such  valor  for  two  years  or  more  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1863  he  was  made  a  colonel  and  put 
in  command  of  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry. Both  as  lieutenant  and  as  colonel  he 
received  special  mention  from  the  generals  in 
command  for  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his 
services. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made 
a  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  a 
brevet  colonel  of  regulars.  So  slow,  however, 
has  been  promotion  in  our  army  since  the  Civil 
War  that  it  was  not  until  1892  that  General 
Henry  becanie  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  not  until 
1897  that  he  became  a  colonel.  He  was  made  a 
brigadier- general  in  the  regular  army  in  October 
of  last  year  and  a  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
December. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  had  had  experience 
which  qualified  him  almost  equally  for  service 
as  an  officer  of  artillery,  infantry,  or  cavalry. 
After  the  war,  however,  he  was  assigned  to  cav- 
alry regiments,  and  was  famous  in  army  ciicles 
as  a  cavalry  officer.  The  barest  list  of  his  ac- 
tivities in  frontier  campaigning  would  fill  a  good 
deal  of  space,  while  any  adequate  account  of  his 
exploits  as  an  Indian  fighter  would  require  a 
volume.  He  served  in  the  broiling  heat  and 
choking  dust  of  Arizona  against  the  Apaches  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  he  was  severely  frozen 
in  the  Sioux  campaigns  of*  Dakota  and  the  far 
North. 
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In  the  UuIb  of  \ii,M:hn<\  Creek  he  wns  dan- 
gerounly  wounded  in  t)ie  face,  with  tlie  loss  oC 
■neve.  In  one  of  tln' lati-r  Indian  campaigns — 
that  known  as  the  Wounde.l  Km-*!  expedition  of 
1890-!H— he  served  us  major  »t  tlie  Nintli  Cav- 
alry, and  aei;oni]ilished  a  ineinortilile  ride  which, 
BO  far  Hs  u-e  know,  i>;  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  ravalry  ojM-ratiuns.  It  i*  re^rded  thai 
with  three  troops  of  lir.s  reui'neiit  he  rode  from 
Fort  Itohiiisoti  to  Wouiided  Km*,  a  distanpe  of 
lis  mili-s.  in  alwiit  twenty-four  hours.  After 
this  Wounded  Knee  <:Hitt|>aif;n  he  was  for  a  time 
pla(»d  in  <-liftrKe  of  tin-  cuvalry  [lOst  at  Fori 
Mever,  Vir^riuia,  in  tlje  iujuiediate  vicinity  ol 
Wifhin^ton. 

It  hapi>em-d  tliat  (ii-nerul  ll.^ury  waw  sent  to 
Porto  Itico  in  comiritind  of  a  l-ri^rade  in  (jeneni! 
Uiles'  army.  He  ha<l  hoptid  l)iat  his  command 
would  fwi  inaiie  a  part  of  r^llafrer  s  foi-ce  iuva.ling 
VAi\ta.  Sulsequently  he  went  to  Santiago  with 
(ieneral  Miles,  and  was  to  have  joined  in  the 
fighlinir  there  ;  hut  (ieneral  Toral's  capitulation 
alti^reil  the  case,  and  the  I'orto  liico  exi>edition 
followwl.  Tr.  (Jeneral  Henry  was  due  a  EiUI 
ahare  of  the  credit  for  tlie  skillful  managiiinen: 
of  the  I'orlo  itu'an  camiJaign,  which  accomplished 
its  objects  with  little  bloodshed  and  with  a  com- 
paratively small  loss  from  illness. 

After  Hi>nie  inoikth.t  in  military  command  of 
the  ['<ince  district,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  island, 
General  Henry  waa  maile  govern  or -general,  to 
Bucceeil  Oeneral  Itrooke.  He  had  been  in  com 
inand  at  I'onco  from  Auk'isI  to  December,  and 
he  controlled  the  whole  island  until  May  of  the 
present  year.  His  health  then  required  the 
more  bracing  climate  of  this  country,  and  he  was 
called  home,  to  b<!  succeeded  by  General  Davis. 

(rcneral  Henry's  a<l ministration  of  I'orto  Rico, 
though  it  lasti-d  Ijarely  half  a  year,  was  ot  a  kind 
that  will  have  made  a  large  eliapbir  in  the  history 
of  the  island.  His  tact,  good  i^ensu,  and  sound 
judgment  were  marvelous.  Home  of  the  reforms 
intro<ln<'ed  by  liim  an:  explaineil  in  an  article 
by  Dr.  (larrol'l,  published  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. Hut  it  is  not  so  nuicb  the  precise  measures 
for  whidi  he  was  ris^ismsible  as  the  sjiirit  in 
which  all  his  work  was  performed  that  made  so 
profound  an  impression  iijion  the  I'orto  Iticans. 
Ho  [Hisscssed  an  intuitive  sense  of  justice,  and 
hail  a  tident  for  driving  straiglil  to  the  heart  of 
thin:,'M  without  regard  to  technicalities.  He  was 
by  nature  a  man  of  the  keenest  sympathies  ;  but 
his  lonn  military  exjHTieiico  had  tiiiight  him  the 
liecessily  of  order  aiui  discipline,  so  that  his 
kind-lioartiidness  did  not  lajise  into  mere  indul- 
gence. 

(jeneral  Henry  never  for  a  moment  conceived 
of  I'orto   Iticu  as  belonging  to  us  for  our  own 


sakes.  The  acquisition  of  the  island  meaot  to 
him  the  assumption  of  a  trust  on  behalf  of  tbe 
inhahiiants.  He  believed  in  developing  B^f- 
government  among  tliein  as  fast  as  p>ossible,  by 
creating  local  popular  instilutions  in  tbe  towns, 
with  the  l^est  possible  men  in  office,  the  adoption 
of  schixil  systems,  the  organization  of  municipal 
{Hiltce,  and  S'j  forth. 

Ill  order  to  quicken  the  stagnant  industrial 
life  of  the  island  he  set  tens  of  thousands  ot  men 
at  work  building  a  system  of  roads  gi-eatly 
needed  llirougiioiil  the  agricultural  districts.  Id 
everv  [Missible  wav  he  promoted  sanilarv  reforms. 
He  removed  the  taxes  from  food  and  pl'accd  them 
on  rum  and  toliacco.  He  r,; vol  u lionized  the 
prison  system,  which  was  incredibly  bad.  He 
virtually  stamiM-d  out  small-pox  by  carrying 
through  tbe  formidable  ii:easure  of  a  simulta- 
neous vaccination  of  the  entire  population.  He 
saved  laud  holders  from  having  their  property 
gobbled  up  in  a  time  of  transition  by  pQst]>oning 
for  one  year  tlie  forecltt«u]-e  of  mortgages.  He 
carried  out — what  the  Spaniards  had  meant  to 

do,  but  failed  to  do  for  niany  generations the 

introduction  of  a  water-supply  system  ia  the 
capital  town  of  San  Juaii. 

With  Mrs.  Henry  he  assumed  a  noble  leader- 
ship in  charitable  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of 
the  women  and  children.  The  unselGshneae  of 
his  daily  life  and  work  was  apparent  to  every 
one.  He  was  a  Christian  soldier  of  the  typo  of 
General  Gordon — absolutely  fearlesa  and  in- 
trepid, yet  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman.  When 
he  left  the  island  ho  received  such  ovations  from 
the  people  as  certainly  no  preceding  governor- 
general  had  ever  received  since  its  occupation  by 
the  white  race.  He  deeply  appreciated  the 
kindly  feeling  toward  him  of  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  was  much  pleased  to  receive,  amoBg 
other  spontaneous  testimonials,  a  full  leng;th 
tmrtrait  of  himself  as  the  gift  of  the  insalar 
police  of  Porto  Kici,  presented  with  a  letter  in 
which  the  general  was  assured  of  the  "high 
esteem  and  ailmiration  which  the  mass  of  tne 
I'orto  Kican  jieoph^  and  every  member  of  th« 
insular  police  fee!  for  their  beloved  former  gov- 
ernor-general and  his  wife."  " 

Congress  should    note  tbe  fact   llja 
Henry  most  earnestly  believed   thai    i 
immediate    duty  of    this   country  tii    i 
I'orto  Rico  the  full  benefit  of  commerc. 
as  political  union.     Our  acquisition  of  the  ii 
ha^  destroyed  its  trade  with  Spain,  and  our  t) 
barriers  !iave  prevented  the  proper  developiW 
of  a  trade  with  the  United  States.     There  oiigJfl 
to    be   no   more  of  a  tariff   wall  beiweeii  Fc 
Rico  and  the  United  States  than  between  Sta 
Island   and    tho    mainland.   .  Tha   inclusioa 
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Porto  Rico  within  onr  tariff  system  would,  in 
General  Henry's  opinion,  so  rapidly  promote  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  people  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  tlie  promotion  of  various  modem  enter- 
prises ;  but  be  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  do  anything  for  Porto  Rico 
until  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity 
was  restored. 

His  long  and  quiet  summer  in  this  country 
was  the  first  complete  rest  that  General  Henry 
had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  He  spent  a  large 
part  of  it  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  military  post  where  his  son  Guy  was 
stationed.  This  son  is  now  a  major  of  volunteers 
in  the  Philippines,  having  arrived  there  with  the 
new  army  only  two  or  three  days  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  had  served  on  his 
father's  staff  in  Porto  Rico  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  His  record  thus  far  is  tlidtof  a 
very  exceptionally  able  young  officer,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  do  honor  to  the  military  reputation  of  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

When  autumn  came  General  Henry  was  ready 


and  anxious  to  be  assigned  to  active  duty  again. 
On  October  18  he  received  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha.  The 
uncertainty  of  a  soldier's  life  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  very  moment  of  this 
appointment  General  Henry  had  no  idea  whether 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  Philippines,  ordered  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  placed  in  command  of  one 
or  another  of  the  great  military  division^  some- 
where between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
About  to  start  for  Omaha,  he  was  doing  a  few 
last  errands  in  New  York — among  other  things 
interesting  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Cuban 
Educational  Association,  which  was  helping  some 
of  his  Porto  Rican  proUgSs  to  find  educational 
opportunities  in  this  country — when  he  suc- 
cumbed to  a  cold  that  rapidly  developed  into  pleu- 
ro-pneumonia.  He  died  on  October  27,  and  was 
buried  with  military  honors  in  the  national  cem- 
etery at  Arlington  on  October  30.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  man  in  our  time  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  more  laborious  and  more  self- 
sacrificing  services  for  his  country. 


WHAT   HAS   BEEN    DONE   FOR   PORTO   RICO 

UNDER   MILITARY   RULE. 

BY  H.   K.  CARROLL,  LL.D. 
(Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico.) 


WHEN  Congress  gives  Porto  Rico  civil  gov- 
ernment the  change  will  not  be  revolu- 
tionary. The  revolution  has  already  been  antici- 
pated under  the  military  rigime.  The  military 
governors  have  exercised  much  the  same  powers 
which  Spanish  governors -general  had,  but  in  a 
different  way  and  with  a  different  end  in  view. 
The  Spanish  governor-general  was  both  execu- 
tive and  legislature  and  also  controlled  the  courts, 
so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  combined  in  him- 
self the  three  branches  of  government,  which  we 
jealously  keep  separate  and  make  coordinate  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  The  American  military 
governors  have  administered  both  insular  and 
municipal  affairs,  decreed  changes  in  the  codes, 
and  reorganized  the  courts.  All  this  they  have 
done  by  virtue  of  the  power  belonging  to  the 
Tresident  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

The  most  pressing  burden  of  the  island  when 
Spanish  evacuation  took  place  in  October,  1898, 


was  that  of  taxation.  *  There  were  no  public  debts, 
either  insular  or  municipal,  with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions  due  to  the  raising  of  money 
for  municipal  improvements  authorized  or  com- 
manded by  the  governor-general.  Cuba's  politi- 
cal freedom  brought  with  it  enormous  debts,  but 
Porto  Rico  came  to  us  with  empty  treasuries,  in- 
deed, but  not  insolvent.  The  smaller  island  had 
never  been  in  rebellion  and  had  never  been  a 
charge  on  the  Spanish  exchequer,  but  had  been 
able  at  one  time  to  lend  something  like  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  mother  country  to  help  pay  the  bills 
of  its  Cuban  war.  The  rule  in  Porto  Rico  seems 
to  have  been  to  **  pay  as  you  go  "  and  to  collect 
everything  collectible.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
people  had  anything  left  after  paying  the  de- 
mands of  the  government.  The  levies  of  taxes 
were  not  laid  scientifically,  so  as  to  help  native 
commerce  and  industry,  but  practically  on  every- 
thing in  sight.  The  chief  itdm  of  revenue  for 
insalar  income  was  customs  duties.  These  were 
high,  particularly  on  the  neoeesaries  of  life,  and 
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in  80  far  as  a  consistent  plan  is  discoverable  in 
tlie  various  schedules  the  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  benefit  peninsular  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers. The  receipts  amounted  to  about  3,378,- 
000  pesos  a  year,  the  peso  being  worth  in  ex- 
change from  60  to  75  cents.  This  was  an  average 
of  four  pesos  a  head  of  the  entire  population  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

REFORMS    IN    THE    REVENUE   SYSTEM. 

The  gieatest  yield  was  from  foodstuffs.  Rice, 
codfish,  and  pork  wei-p  the  staple  foods  of  the 
vast  majority,  and  yet  tlie  prices  to  the  poor  were 
increased  by  Jieavy  duties.  Flour  paid  an  enor- 
mous duty,  and  lest  wheat  should  be  ground  in 
the  island  to  the  loss  uf  the  mills  or  merchants 
of  Spain,  a  rale  nearly  as  higii  was  levied  on 
that.  Flour  paid  $4  a  kilo  of  220  pounds  and 
wheat  t'i.  15  (I'orto  Kican).  Tlie  duties  on  Span- 
ish  imports  were  merely  nominal.  Duties  al- 
most prohibitive  were  levied  on  machinery  needed 
for  the  farm  and  for  railroads  and  on  carriages, 
as  though  it  were  a  particularly  meritorious 
thing  to  embarrass  t!ie  already  difBcult  problem 
of  transportation.  The  importer  of  two-seated 
carriages,  phaetons,  had  to  pay  $350  to  the  cus- 
tom-house. Witliin  four  montlis  after  American 
occupation  a  revised  tariff  was  in  operation  whicli 
abolished  all  export  duties,  greatly  reduced  those 
on  foodstuffs  and  cotton  goods,  made  agricid- 
tural  implements  free,  and  allowed  detaclied 
parts  of  agricultural  machinery  to  be  imported  at 
reasonaMe  rates.  The  revision  was  made  with  a 
view  to  encourage  native  industries  and  relieve  the 
farmer  and  the  poor  man  of  unnecessary  burdens. 

The  government  derived  no  small  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  stamped  pa[xn-and  from 
royal  dues,  as  they  were  called,  on  conveyances 
of  property.  The  use  of  stamped  paper,  wbich 
was  furnished  by  the  government  at  Madrid, 
was  obligatory  in  all  legal  documents,  contracts, 
etc.  The  judges  had  to  use  it  in  preparing  a 
brief  of  a.  case  to  be  sent  up  to  a  higher  court  for 
trial,  clerks  of  aldermanic  councils  in  writing 
the  minutes  of  meetings,  mercbaiita  in  their  ac- 
counts, and  officers  of  the  custom.'i  in  their  col- 
lections. It  was  moi-e  annoying  tlian  oppressive, 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction  with  (ieneral 
Brooke's  order  abolishing  it.  The  taxes  on  con- 
veyances were  really  burdensome,  so  much  so 
that  the  papers  in  many  cases  were,  it  is  said, 
withheld  from  registration.  There  were  at  least 
three  distinct  fees  in  transfers  of  property  by 
will,  deed,  or  otherwise,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
stamped  paper  :  Firat,  rlwecln-s  ii-uhs,  or  royal 
dues;  second,  notarial  fo(!s  ;  third,  registration 
fees.  Tlio  notaries,  who  must  be  employed  to 
draw  tlie  documents  of  whicli  they  were  also  the 


legal  custodians,  constituted  a  mono[)o;  v.  Their 
number  was  limited,  and  new  members  coald 
only  get  into  the  college  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred by  death,  removal,  or  resignation.  Their 
commissions  were  signed  by  the  sovereign  at 
Madrid,  and  membership  sometimes  cost  as  much 
as  $1,700.  The  fees  of  the  registrars  were  fixed 
by  law,  but  many  of  them  were  shrewd  enough 
to  add  to  them  by  a  little  professional  practice. 
They  would  find  errors  and  detects  in  papers 
offered  for  inscription,  which  they  wonld  agree 
to  correct  and  exact  good  round  fees.  Under 
the  military  regime  these  evils  have  been  abated, 
if  not  entirely  removed.  The  royal  dues  have 
been  abolished,  notarial  fees  greatly  reduced 
and  registrars  required  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  official  duties. 

Next  to  customs  the  main  source  of  insular 
and  municipal  revenues  was  the  tax  on  commerce 
and  industry,  on  \irban  and  rural  property,  and 
on  occupations.  This  was  really  an  incom3  tax 
and  was  designed  to  reach  all  classes  of  perBons, 
even  the  day  laborer.  Importers  and  nierchanta 
of  the  iirst  class  were  expected  to  pay  to  the  in- 
sular treasury  $500  a  year  and  to  the  municipal- 
ity $750,  the  amount  varying,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  Businesses  and  occupations 
were  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  gremioa,  or 
classes  ;  as  the  greviio  of  importers,  the  i/remio  of 
bankers  and  money  lenders,  the  grtpiio  of  phy- 
aiciana,  etc.  City  property  was  taxed  according 
to  its  rental  value  ;  farm  property  according  to 
the  annual  value  of  its  products.  In  theory  the 
income  tax  is  fair,  distributing  the  burden  of 
taxation  equally  and  equitably  ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  often  very  unjust.  And  so  it  wk  in  Porto 
Rico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  government 
discriminated  against  natives  and  foreigners  and 
in  favor  of  peninsuiar  Spaniards.  One  case  ivss 
brought  to  my  attention  in  which  an  Americaa 
citizen  buying  a  farm  of  a  Spaniard  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the 
former  owner  was  accustomed  to  pay.  Bribery 
to  keep  taxes  down  or  to  have  them  reduced  was 
quite  common,  according  to  general  report.  Gen- 
eral Henry,  who  succeeded  tJeneral  Brooke  as 
governor,  modified  this  system  of  taxation  and 
introduced  what  Secretary  Col!  commends  as  the 
Henry  George  plan.  Agricultural  lards  are  di- 
vided into  classes,  according  to  fertility,  kind  of 
crop  produced,  and  location,  and  a  tax  of  so 
much  per  acre  levied  on  eacli  class,  graduated 
from  $1  down  to  25  cents  (American).  This 
plan  is  also  adapted  to  city  propei-ty.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  a  finality,  but  as  a  preparation  for 
our  own  system  of  taxation  according  lo  value.,, 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  tiio  insu- j 
lar  and  50  per  cent,  to  the  municipal  tre 
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It  should  be  explained  here  that  there  are  no  vil- 
lage or  township  governments  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  island  is  divided  into  municipal  districts, 
some  of  which  are  as  large  as  counties  in  the 
United  States.  A  city  or  town  is  made  the  seat 
of  a  district,  which  usually  has  more  rural  than 
town  inhabitants. 

LOWER    PRICES    FOR    FOODSTUFFS    AND    REDUCED 
GOVERNMENTAL    EXPENSES. 

The  municipalities  had  to  allow  the  insular 
government  to  satisfy  its  demands  on  the  taxes 
before  they  could  take  their  own  quota,  which 
consequently  often  fell  short.  As  a  compensa- 
tion they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  con  sumo  tax  on 
articles  of  food,  drink,  and  fuel.  .  So  they  taxed 
meat  and  flour,  milk,  wines,  etc. ,  and  charcoal, 
which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  kitchen, 
and  petroleum.  Rice,  which  had  already  paid 
$2. 70  customs  duties,  had  to  pay  at  the  city  gates 
$1  consumo  tax  ;  flour  which  had  also  paid  $4  at 
the  custom-house  paid  $2.50  consumo  tax,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $6.50  (Porto  Rican)  per  kilo  of  220 
pounds.  This  tax  General  Henry  wisely  abol- 
ished, with  the  result  that  the  prices  of  bread, 
meat,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  were  re- 
duced. The  order  allowed  the  cities  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  imposing  heavier  taxes  on 
liquor  and  tobacco  stores,  which  under  the  old 
system  had  not  paid  special  rates. 

These  wise  measures,  which  came  as  a  great 
boon  to  the  agriculturists  and  the  poor,  were  ac- 
companied by  better  methods  of  collection  and 
less  discrimination  in  assessments,  and  rigid 
economy  was  introduced  in  government  expendi- 
tures. Useless  positions  were  abolished  and  the 
following  appropriations  were  entirely  cut  off : 
About  $500,000  sent  to  Madrid  for  expenses  of 
the  colonial  ministry  and  for  the  payment  of 
pensions ;  $200,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Church,  which  ceased  to  be  a  state  church  with- 
out special  order  ;  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
lottery;  all  ^^ gratificaciones^^^  or  bonuses,  al- 
lowed to  officials ;  the  appropriations  for  the 
army  and  navy,  amounting  to  $1,500,000  (Porto 
Rican)  ;  and  a  number  of  items  of  minor  im- 
portance. In  other  words,  considerably  more 
than  two- fifths  of  the  annual  insular  expenditures 
were  saved,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  government 
actually  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

General  Henry,  soon  after  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment were  placed  in  his  hands,  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  modify  the  cabinet  system. 
There  were  four  departments  :  Gohern acton,  or 
state  ;  hacienda,  or  treasury ;  fomento,  or  in- 
terior ;  and  worship  and  justice.  The  secretary 
of  gohernacion  was  the  president  of  the  council, 
and  all  business  of  the  governor-general  with 


other  departments  was  transacted  througli  him. 
General  Henry  found  this  circuitoos  method  un- 
satisfactory and  modified  the  system  so  as  to 
make  the  departments  coordinate,  each  responsi- 
ble direct  to  himself.     General  Davis,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  has  dismissed  all  the  secre- 
taries and   conducts  the  business  of  the  several 
departments,  or  divisions,  through  a  civil  secre- 
tary, vfith  juntas,  or  boards,  composed  chiefly  of 
Porto  Ricans,  as  unpaid  advisers.     These  boards 
are  a  check  on  the  secretary,  who  would  other- 
wise have  too  much  power.     The  Spanish  busi- 
ness methods,    which  are  slow  and   circuitous, 
General  Henry  also  determined  to  change.     For 
this  purpose  he  introduced  one  or  two  Americans 
in  each  department,  his  policy  being  to  give  all 
civil  positions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  na- 
tives.    He  placed  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the 
custom-houses,  made  another  insular  treasurer, 
and  put  still  another  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
public  works,   a  competent   engineer   who    en- 
deavored to  reduce  the  preliminaries  of  road- 
making  and  erection  of  public  buildings  to  a  less 
formidable  undertaking,  introduce  more  efficient 
inspection,   and  keep  these  matters   out  of  the 
hands  of  politicians  anxious  to  have  patronage  to 
distribute.    An  educator  of  experience — of  course 
an  American — was  appointed  to  reorganize  the 
so-called  public-school  system.     General   Davis 
has  pursued  the  same  policy,  so  that  Porto  Ricans 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  offices  have  been 
divided  among  the  Americans.    Americans  were 
employed  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
from  the  first — in  the  one  case  simply  because 
the  native  telegraphers  could  not  use  the  modem 
system  ;  in  the  other  case  for  no  sufficient  reason 
that  I  can  discover.     Many  just  complaints  were 
made  respecting  both  branches  of  the  service. 
Most  of  Uie  postal  clerks  seemed  to  be  new  to  the 
business,  which  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day,  and 
the  telegraphic  operators  were  not,  of  course,  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish. 

SUSPENSION   OF   MOBTOAGE   FORECLOSURES. 

When  the  Spaniards  evacuated  Porto  Rico 
they  took  a  large  amount  of  the  silver  money 
of  the  country  with  them,  reducing  the  already 
limited  supply  of  currency  and  raising  the  in- 
terest rate,  which  had  been  sufficiently  high  be- 
fore. At  this  inopportune  time  Spanish  houses 
which  were  closing  up  their  business  began  to 
call  in  their  mortgages.  The  farmers,  who  were 
the  chief  debtors,  could  not  borrow  money  at 
any  price  and  were  at  their  wits*  end.  Fore- 
closure under  Spanish  law  may  be  begun  and 
completed  in  thirty  days,  and  men  who  had 
worked  and  saved  for  a  lifetime  saw  their  es- 
tates  about  to  be  sacrificed  at  a  mere  fraction  of 
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their  value.  Some  of  the  creditors  offered  to 
extend  the  time  provided  the  farmers  would 
agree  to  pay  in  gold  debts  which  had  been  con- 
tracted in  silver  worth  from  50  to  60  cents,  or 
would  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  24 
per  cent,  a  year.  The  crops  had  not  then  been 
gathered  ;  but  as  Spain  had  been  closed  to  the 
products  of  the  island  and  no  other  free  maiket 
had  been  found,  neither  money  nor  credit  could 
be  raised  on  the  cane  and  coffee  and  tobacco  in 
the  field.  Men  who  had  worked  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  paying  for  and  improving  estates 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  they  had. 
On  representation  of  these  facts  General  Henry 
promptly  decreed  the  suspension  of  foreclosiire 
of  mortgages  for  one  year,  ending  in  January, 
1900.  Perhaps  if  the  farmers  could  liave  fore- 
seen the  general  ruin  which  the  hurricane  of 
August  8,  I89St,  was  to  cause,  they  would  have 
passed  their  estates  over  to  their  creditors  in 
December,  1898.  But  the  order  waa  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  and  prevented  what  would  have 
been,  in  some  cases,  a  virtual  robbery. 

THE   NEW    UABRIAGB   LAW, 

Changes  in  the  Spanish  codes  have  not  been 
extensive,  but  they  are  important.  The  civil 
code,  while  providing  for  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  marriage,  made  the  former  obligatory  for 
Catholics.  Catholics,  it  said,  must  be  married 
by  the  ecclesiastical  form.  Sti-ictly  interpreted, 
it  not  only  constrained  the  choice  of  the  form, 
but  commanded  all  Catholics  to  marry.  The 
general  rule  of  the  courts  was  to  refuse  civil  mar^ 
riape  to  Catholics.  Because  of  the  difficulty,  ex- 
pense, and  delay  in  securing  legal  marriage,  fully 
half  of  the  people  neglected  the  contract  alto- 
gether and  were  living  together  in  concubinage, 
and  half  or  more  of  the  registered  births  were  of 
illegitimate  children.  As  a  rule,  persons  living 
together  in  this  unsanctioned  relation  were  true 
to  each  other,  cared  for  their  children,  and  would 
have  been  glad  if  they  could  have  given  them  a 
legitimate  status.  Some  say  this  scandalous  state 
of  thmgs  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  ; 
some  lay  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  ;  others  say  it  is  the  result  of  conditions 
for  which  no  one  is  responsible.  Having  investi  - 
gated  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  I  was  requested  by  General 
Henry  to  prepare,  after  consultation  with  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  a  general  order  making  such 
changes  in  the  civil  code  as  would  meet  the  diffi- 
culties. The  outcome  was  a  modification  of  the 
chapters  on  marriage  which  removed  all  unnec- 
essary obstacles  to  civil  marriage.  It  was  open 
to  Catholics  as  well  us  non- Catholics,  the  time  for 
preliminaries  was  shortened,  the  documents  re- 


duced in  number,  and  fees  were  forbidden.  The 
routine  required  by  the  code  was  too  tedious  for 
ordinary  mortals. 

1  was  shown  one  expediente  which  consisted  of 
twenty-two  large  pages  of  manuscript  and  four- 
teen separate  documents,  including  application  of 
the  man,  application  of  the  woman,  copy  of  the 
banns,  certificate  that  they  had  been  published, 
consent  of  the  parents  and  counsel  of  the  grand- 
parents of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  decla- 
ration  of  each  that  they  were  still  of  the  sa^e 
mind  and  had  not  repfnted  of  making  applica- 
tion, baptismal  certificates,  etc.  Giharos,  igno- 
rant, timid,  and  unnsed  to  the  ways  of  the  town, 
could  not  be  expected  to  leave  their  "  shacks  "  in 
the  mountains  and  dance  attendance  upon  the 
municipal  judge  for  three  weeks  or  more,  and  puj- 
fees  besides,  for  a  ceremony  which  half  of  the 
couples  they  knew  got  along  without.  In  con- 
versation with  both  men  and  women  living  con- 
trary to  both  church  and  civil  laws  1  found,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  preference  for  legal  marriage 
and  a  strong  desire  when  there  were  children 
that  they  should  be  legitimatized.  The  operation 
of  the  new  law  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  civil  marriages  immediately  increased, 
and  no  doubt  tlie  church  rites  have  been  sought 
much  more  frequently. 

THE   ADUINIBTRATION   OF  JUSTICE. 

General  Davis,  the  third  military  governor, 
iias  applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  improving 
the  judicial  administration  with  such  good  effect 
that  the  chief  abuses  of  the  Spanish  system  have 
been  removed.  Formerly  there  were  but  three 
criminal  courts  in  the  island — at  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
and  Mayaguez.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  travel  was  difficult  and  costly,  and  trials 
were  often  long  delayed.  The  remedy  was  a 
very  simple  one,  but  the  government  either 
failed  to  see  it  or  determined  not  to  apply  it. 
In  every  municipal  district  there  was  a  mu- 
nicipal judge  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  in  each  of  the  eleven  judicial  districts  & 
judge  of  first  instance  and  instruction,  with  two 
in  that  of  San  Juan.  Each  was  a  lawjudge,  em- 
powered to  hear  and  determine  civil  suits  within 
certain  limits,  but  was  only  authorized  to  inves- 
tigate and  report,  in  criminal  cases,  to  the  crim- 
inal court  at  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  or  Ponce. 
With  his  brief  in  hand  the  court  decided  whether 
to  proceed  to  trial,  to  dismiss,  or  to  send  the 
matter  back  to  him  for  furt!;er  inquiry.  The 
new  system  abolishes  the  three  criminaJ  courts 
and  establishes  five  district  courts  for  the  whole 
island,  each  court  to  have  three  judges  with 
power  to  hear  and  decide  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  sapreme  conrt 
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on  points  of  error  in  law  or  proceduie.  By  this 
reform  five  criminal  courts  will  be  substituted 
for  three  and  trials  may  proceed  with  little  or  no 
delay,  access  to  justice  is  made  more  easy,  and 
long  detention  in  unsanitary  and  crowded  jails 
may  be  avoided.  The  powers  of  municipal 
judges  are  also  enlarged,  and  petty  cases  of 
thievery  and  the  like  need  not  engross  the  time 
of  the  criminal  courts  as  formerly.  For  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  administering  justice  quickly 
and  honestly  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  will  be 
very  grateful.  They  have  suffered  more  in  the 
past  than  a  free  people  would  endure.  We  know 
what  inhumanities  the  same  system  was  made  to 
cover  in  Cuba.  The  incentives  to  oppression 
were  not  so  great  in  Porto  Kico,  where  obedience 
to  Spanish  rule  seems  to  have  been  ingrained  ; 
but  there  were  restive  spirits  in.the  smaller  island, 
and  by  means  of  the  giiardui  civil  they  were  kept 
under  constant  espionage,  and  prison  and  torture 
were  their  lot  if  the  least  ground  of  suspicion 
against  them  was  obtainable.  The  Spanish  law 
allowed  an  accused  person  to  be  treated  as  though 
he  were  guilty,  and  when  he  was  arrested  the 
charge  was  kept  from  him  for  a  period,  on  the 
theory,  as  one  of  the  judges  told  me,  that  he 
might  be  planning  a  defense,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned incomunicado.  General  Davis  has  made 
place  in  the  judicial  order  for  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  prisoners  may  demand  to  know  why 
they  are  held  and  secure  release  if  unlawfully  held. 
General  Davis  has  also  established  a  United  States 
provisional  court,  to  hear  cases  in  which  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  interested. 

SANITARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  military  governors 
to  reform  the  management  of  prisons,  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  cities,  prevent  the 
spread  of  small -pox,  secure  supplies  of  good 
water,  make  the  hospitals  decent  places  for  the 
sick,  and  remedy  the  innumerable  evils  connect- 
ed with  municipal  administration  would  require 
more  space  to  describe  than  has  been  assigned  to 
me.  General  Henry  ordered  the  chains  to  be 
taken  from  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  a( 
San  Juan,  who  had  been  condemned  to  wear 
them  for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  and  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  prisoners  and  the  thanks  of  all 
liuinane  persons.  He  set  men  of  experience  at 
work  to  cleanse  the  cities  and  introduce  hygienic 
methods  where  the  law  of  filth  and  uncleanness 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  To  prevent  epidemics 
of  small- pox  he  ordered  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  should  be  vaccinated,  and  the  vims 
was  produced,  under  the  direction  of  American 
doctors,  on  a  vaccine  farm  at  Coarao  Springs, 
and  distributed  fresh  to  the  doctors  of  the  vari- 


ous municipalities.  An  insular  board  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  now  supervises  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  and  hospitals,  Americans  being 
associated  with  Porte  Ricans  in  this  important 
work.  He  lent  the  aid  of  the  insular  treasury 
to  San  Juan  and  brought  a  supply  of  good  water 
to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers  of  that  city. 

The  school  system  has  not  been  revolutionized, 
but  it  has  been  made  more  effective.  The  schools 
are  now  free  ;  previously  they  were  free  only  to 
those  who  had  no  money.  Teachers  were  allowed 
to  collect  and  retain  whatever  they  could  get 
from  parents  able  to  pay.  Angels  might  work 
on  such  a  plan  without  showing  any  partiality, 
but  the  teachers  were  not  angels  and  could  not. 
Many  of  them  were  not  competent  and  some  were 
morally  unfit  to  guide  the  youthful  mind  and 
morals.  The  school- rooms  were  inconvenient, 
unsightly,  unsanitary  places.  With  less  than 
half  a  dozen  exceptions  they  were  hired  rooms. 
There  were  no  public-school  buildings  worthy 
the  name,  and  there  are  none  now.  The  future 
must  provide  them.  But  General  Eaton  and  his 
successor.  Dr.  Clark,  have  wrought  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  in 
the  system,  in  the  books  and  studies,  and  in  the 
corps  of  teachers.  The  teaching  of  the  English 
language  has  been  begun,  and  several  American 
teachers  are  at  work,  using  our  methods. 

Several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  expend- 
ed on  the  roads,  which  were  so  bad  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Porto  Rico  to  be  prosperous,  well 
governed,  and  happy.  Much  of  the  good  work 
done  in  road-building  was  undone  by  the  recent 
hurricane.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
but  from  that  beginning  great  results  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  no  more  pressing  need  when  the 
United  States  army  took  possession  of  Porto 
Rico  than  a  reorganization  of  the  system  of 
municipal  government  from  top  to  bottom  and 
bottom  to  top.  It  was  antiquated,  inefficient, 
cumbrous,  and  satisfactory  to  nobody  but  the 
spoilsmen.  General  Davis  has  but  recently  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  his  plans  are  not  fully  dis- 
closed ;  but  evidently  he  means  to  allow  a  meas- 
ure of  home  rule  to  the  seventy  municipal  dis- 
tricts and  to  put  the  responsibility  of  electing 
good  men  upon  the  voting  class,  which  he  has 
thought  it  wise  to  restrict  by  property  and  edu- 
cational qualifications. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  good  record  for  a  year  of 
military  control.  The  Porto  Ricans  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  that  so  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  their  political,  industrial,  and 
social  conditions.  The  soldier  has  prepared  the 
way,  but  the  soldier's  work  is  done  and  the 
dviUan's  cannot  be  begun  too  soon. 


CHINA'S   SECRET   MISSION   TO   JAPAN. 


BY  WILLIAM  N.    BREWSTER. 


rHE  so-called  government  of  China  is  having 
a  hard  time  of  it.  One  of  the  chief  difli- 
Lilties  with  female  rule  in  Cliina  is  that  it  nev- 
soarily  gives  to  the  eunuclis  of  the;  imperial 
alace  a  controlling  influence  in  the  afl'airs  of 
:ate.  These  creatures, without  natural  affection 
ud  devoid  of  conscience,  with  no  patriotism  or 
3nse  of  honor,  trained  in  intrigue,  aiul  as  ig- 
orant  of  the  modern  world  as  a  Chinese  scholar, 
ave  the  ear  of  the  Emi)ress  Dowagcu*  at  all 
mes,  and  she  finds  among  them  some  of  her 
lost  trusted  advisers. 

At  present  the  head  eunuch  is  one  nicknamed 
'i  Siao-lien,  which  being  interpreted  means 
'The-man-whose-smile-is-only-skin-deep. "  It  is 
iid  that  the  favor  of  this  peison  is  essential  to 
referment.  He  is  the  most  powerful  person  in 
16  empire.  There  is  just  one  door  to  his  heart 
-his  purse.  It  is  easy  from  this  fact  to  judge 
f  what  character  are  the  men  who  are  now 
eing  promoted  to  fill  the  highest  positions  in 
16  empire. 

But  in  the  recent  fiasco  of  the  so-called  secret 
lission  to  Japan  the  head  eunuch  has  rather 
verdone  the  matter,  and  it  may  result  in  his 
ighness  coming  to  grief.  Tliis  might  be  a 
luse  for  rejoicing  among  the  friends  of  poor  old 
hina  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
3rtain  that  the  next  one  will  be  no  improvement. 

This  secret  mission  was  sent  to  Tokio  in  July  to 
egotiate  with  the  Japanese  Government  regard - 
ig  a  special  treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
apan  is  beginning  to  realize  her  isolation  among 
le  nations,  and  China  the  hopelessness  of  lean- 
ig  upon  England  in  her  hour  of  weakness.  So 
le  two  Mongolian  races  are  contemplating  bury- 
ig  the  hatchet  and  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace, 
'here  are  influential  statesmen  in  both  countries 
'ho  have  been  advocating  a  Mongolian  alliance, 
ffensive  and  defensive,  against  aggressions  of 
Vestern  powers  in  the  far  East. 

To  open  negotiations  upon  this  new  policy,  so 
nportant  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  and  so 
ifficult  and  delicate  a  matter,  one  would  think 
lat  the  Chinese  Government  would  have  chosen 
3  commissioners  men  of  known  and  oft-tried 
till  proven  ability  and  experience,  if  any  such 
len  are  to  be  found  in  the  empire.  But  such 
len  are  not  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  com- 
lissions  of  eunuchs  and  such  like,  so  he  *'  whose 
nile  is  only  skin-deep  "  recommended  two  men, 
aihed  Liu  and  Chao,  who  had  been  cashiered 
3veral  years  ago  for  oflBcial  rascality  and  who 


had  amassed  fortunes  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  state, 
but  who  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  Shanghai 
for  some  years  past  under  assumed  names.  These 
nol)odies  were  duly  appointed  secret  commission- 
ers to  Tokio.  As  credentials  the  old  lady  who 
nngns — but  fails  so  signally  to  rule — in  China 
gave  them  an  important  autograph  letter  to  the 
Mikado. 

But  the  transition  from  fugitives  to  imperial 
commissioners  was  so  great  and  withal  so  sudden 
that  their  heads  became  dizzy.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  such  important  personages  should  be 
treattid  with  marked  consideration  en  routes  and 
when  regarded  by  officers  of  various  grades  whom 
they  met  as  only  common  travelers,  they  felt  it 
a  slight  that  could  only  l^e  remedied  l)y  revealing 
their  true  cliaracter  as  special  royal  commission- 
ers. So  their  only  credential,  the  autograph  per- 
sonal letter  of  their  sovereign  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  was  shown  freely  as  a  sort  of  passport 
on  the  way  !  When  they  reached  Tokio,  the 
officials  of  the  Mikado's  cabinet  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  unfitness  of  these  men  to  treat 
upon  matters  of  such  grave  import  that  they 
wired  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  declining  to  recog- 
nize them,  and  even  expressing  a  doubt  as  to 
their  IxMug  duly  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. Their  conduct  en  route  was  also  dis- 
covered and  telegraphed  to  Pekin.  The  wrath 
of  her  majesty  was  great,  and  they  were  recalled 
by  cable  in  disgrace.  Surely  the  wise  man 
spake  truly  :  ' '  Pride  goeth  before  destruction 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  It  may  be 
that  their  heads  will  pay  for  their  folly  ;  but  how 
about  the  head  of  the  eunucli  who  for  a  consider- 
ation sold  his  country  to  such  disgrace  ? 

And  now  Renter  informs  us  that  **  a  note  from 
M.  Giers  warns  China  that  an  alliance  with 
Japan  will  give  great  offense  to  Russia  and  that 
the  consequences  would  be  most  serious. "  Rus- 
sia has  a  '*  policy"  in  the  far  East.  She  is  the 
only  country  that  has.  She  knows  what  she 
wants  and  how  she  proposes  to  get  it.  When 
she  speaks  let  no  dog  bark.  So  it  is  probable 
that  the  negotiations  begun  so  clumsily  and 
broken  off  so  rudely  will  not  be  renewed. 

But  in  these  days,  when  most  of  the  world's 
battles  are  fought  out  by  diplomacy,  what  is 
there  to  hope  for  a  country  like  China,  beset 
behind  and  before,  whose  government  is  capable 
of  making  such  a  monumental  farce  of  so  impor- 
tant a  diplomatic  move  as  was  confided  to  this 
secret  mission  to  Tokio  ? 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF   MONETARY   REFORM. 


BY  CHARLES  SUMNER  HAMLIN. 
(Formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 


TWO  bills  making  important  changes  in  the 
currency  laws  of  the  United  States  will 
come  before  Congress  at  the  session  which  is 
'about  to  begin.  These  bills  will  be  reported  by 
committees  which  have  been  considering  the  sub- 
ject during  the  recess  of  Congress.  They  are 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  business 
men  of  the  country  to  secure  monetary  reform 
along  the  lines  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  January,  1898.  The 
Monetary  Commission,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  convention  of  business  men  held  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Indianapolis  in  January,  1897,  had  then 
just  made  public  the  bill  which  they  had  pre- 
pared. This  report  of  the  Monetary  Commission 
was  indorsed  by  a  second  convention  of  business 
men  held  in  Indianapolis  on  January  25,  1898. 
This  convention  showed  something  of  the  same 
resolute  temper  as  General  Grant  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  proposed  to  **  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  When  it  was 
proposed  that  the  convention  adjourn  sine  die,  an 
amendment  was  adopted,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Rhoades,  of  New  York,  that  the  chairman 
have  authority  at  any  time  to  call  the  members 
together  again. 

The  bill  of  the  Monetary  Commission  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Overstreet,  of  Indiana,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  3,  1898. 
It  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  was  the  subject  of  many  weeks  of 
consideration.  The  subject  of  reporting  a  modi- 
fied bill  to  the  full  committee  was  finally  referred 
to  a  sul)-committee  consisting  of  Representatives 
James  T.  McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  George  W. 
Prince,  of  Illinois,  and  John  Murray  Mitchell,  of 
New  York.  They  reported  a  measure  which, 
witli  some  important  amendments,  became  known 
as  the  McCleary  bill,  and  was  the  storm  center 
around  which  waged  the  political  contest  in 
those  districts  where  currency  reform  was  an 
issue  in  the  autumn  elections.  Final  action  was 
not  taken  upon  the  McCleary  bill  because  the 
party  leaders  felt  that  the  adverse  majority  in 
the  Senate  made  it  useless  to  pass  the  measure 
through  the  House.  The  strong  desire  for  ac- 
tion, however,  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
150  members  of  the  House — 146  Republicans 
out  of  200  and  4  members  of  the  minority  out 
of  151 — signed  a  petition  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  asking  that  a  special  order  be  brought 
into  the  House  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


Thus  matters  stood  when  the  Fifty  fifth  Con- 
gress met  for  the  short  session  a  year  ago.  The 
Senate  was  still  friendly  to  silver,  and  it  wag 
decided,  with  the  consent  of  the  supporters  of 
monetary  reform,  that  but  little  could  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  a  bill  through  the  House  at 
that  time.  The  time  thus  far  spent  in  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
McCleary  bill  was  not  considered  lost,  because 
the  publicity  given  the  subject  through  the  press 
and  on  the  hustings  had  gradually  ripened  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  necessity  for  legislation  by 
Congress.  The  leaders  of  the  dominant  party 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  who  had  turned  the  scale  by  such 
mighty  majorities  against  free  silver  in  1896, 
were  extremely  desirous  that  the  gold  standard 
should  be  placed  upon  the  statute-books,  where 
it  could  not  be  overturned  at  the  whim  of  a  hos- 
tile or  weak-kneed  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  General  Henderson,  who  is  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  new  House,  strongly  urged  that 
the  leaders  of  the  House  get  together  with  the 
representatives  of  the  sound-money  movement 
and  agree  upon  a  programme  which  should  in- 
sure united  action  when  the  new  Congress  might 
meet.  A  conference  was  held  one  afternoon  in 
January,  in  the  room  of  Speaker  Reed,  at  which 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hanna,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Conven- 
tion, met  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  control  of 
the  House  and  stated  his  reasons  for  urging  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  monetary  legislation. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  decision  to 
hold  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
outgoing  House  and  to  ask  them  to  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  a  currency  plan  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress.  The  caucus  was  held  on  the 
night  of  February  1,  1899,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  78  to  4  : 

Bc80lved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven  members  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifty-sixth  Ck)ngre8S,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  this  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing monetary  legislation,  and  submitting  their  recom- 
mendations to  a  Republican  caucus  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  with  authority  to  confer 
with  a  like  committee  from  the  Senate. 

This  overwhelming  majority  was  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  progress  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Indianapolis    movement.     Many   members    had 
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l)een  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  subject 
until  aroused  to  its  importance  by  the  appeals 
of  the  business  men  among  their  constituents. 
Action  of  a  similar  character  was  taken  in  the 
Senate  through  the  cordial  support  of  Senator 
Allison,  of  Iowa,  Senator  Aid  rich,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  was  authorized  to  sit  during 
the  recess  of  Congress  and  consider  a  number  of 
subjects,  among  which  currency  legislation  was 
one.  The  House  caucus  committee  was  apj)oint- 
ed  by  General  Grosvenor,  of  Oiiio,  chairman 
of  the  caucus,  and  made  up  of  the  following 
members  : 

Gen.  David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa  ;  Sereno 
E.  Payne,  of  New  York  (chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee)  ;  John  Dalzell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania (member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules)  ; 
William  C.  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Jesse 
Overstreet,  of  Indiana  ;  Joseph  W.  Babcock,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Winfield  S.  Kerr,  of  Ohio  ;  Charles 
Curtis,  of  Kansas  ;  Page  Morris,  of  Minnesota ; 
Eugene  F.  Loud,  of  California ;  and  R.  B. 
Hawley,  of  Texas. 

This  committee,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
meetings  in  Washington,  met  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  April  17,  and  held  all-day  sessions 
almost  continuously  for  more  than  two  weeks. 
The  Republicans  on  the  Senate  committee  met 
later  in  the  summer  and  prepared  the  outline  of 
a  bill  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The  chief 
features  of  the  House  bill  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  metallic  standard.  The  substance  of  the 
bills  has  reached  the  public,  but  heretofore  in 
somewhat  disconnected  form.  The  following  is 
a  synopsis  of  the  main  features  of  the  House 
bill : 

1.  That  the  present  gold  dollar  is  the  standard 
unit  of  value  in  the  United  States. 

2.  That  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  money,  now 
existing  or  hereafter  issued,  and  all  United 
States  notes  and  treasury  notes  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  payable  in  gold  coin,  and  that  all  other 
obligations,  public  and  private,  shall  be  per- 
formed in  conformity  with  this  standard. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Treas 
ury  Department  a  division  of  issue  and  redemp- 
tion,  which  shall   keep  a  gold  reserve  for  the 
maintenance  of   the  parity  of   money,   separate 
from  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Treasury. 

4.  That  a  gold  reserve  shall  be  constituted 
equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  combined  amount 
of  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  out- 
standing. 

5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  3-per-cent.  bonds  payable  in  gold  whenever 
necessary  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  at  a  proper 


amount  and  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all   forms 
of  money  issued  by  the  United  States. 

These  provisions  are  so  clear-cut  and  straight.- 
forward  that  they  practically  explain  themselves. 
If  enacted  into  law  they  will  place  the  United 
States  among   the   other   advanced   commercial 
nations,  with  gold  a&  the  fixed  standard  of  value. 
The  Senate  bill  has  not  yet  been  given  final  form, 
but  differs  mainly  from  the  House  bill  in  creat- 
ing a  stronger  gold  reserve  and  giving  the   Sec- 
tary of  the  Treasury  even  broader  powers.      The 
House  bill  would  provide  a  gold  reserve  at  the 
outset  of  about  $112,000,000.     The  Senate  bill 
will  place  this  amount  much  higher,  prol)ably  at 
the  even  sum  of  $150,000,000.     The  House  bill 
provides  for  maintaining   the   silver   dollars  at 
parity  with  gold  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  his  discretion  to  exchange  gold 
coin  for  any  other  money  issued  or  coined  by 
the  United  States.     The  Senate  bill  is  expected 
to  leave  no  discretion  to  the  Secretary,  but  to 
put  every  holder  of  a  gold  or  silver  dollar  upon 
the  same  plane  by  providing  for  exchangeability  of 
either  coin  for  the  other  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

If  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  either 
committee  becomes  law,  the  advocates  of  mone- 
tary reform  will  have  accomplished  substantially 
all  that  they  sought  in  regard  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. There  remains,  however,  another  great 
side  to  the  monetary  problem.  This  relates  to 
providing  a  sufficient  volume  of  well-secured  but 
elastic  curreney  for  meeting  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  expansion  of  business.  The  in- 
sufficiency of  the  existing  system  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Monetary  Commission,  but  their 
recommendations  at  first  encountered  opposition. 
The  events  of  the  past  autumn,  however,  with 
the  persistent  pressure  for  small  notes,  subsidiary 
silver,  and  other  forms  of  currency,  the  fall  of 
the  reserves  in  many  of  the  banks  in  St.  Louis 
and  New  York  below  the  legal  minimum,  and 
the  existence  of  money  rates  in  New  York  run- 
ning up  to  40  per  cent.,  have  made  it  clear  that 
some  action  must  soon  be  taken  toward  giving 
more  elasticity  to  the  circulating  medium.  The 
bills  prepared  by  the  House  caucus  committee  ' 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  deal  with  this 
subject  to  the  extent  of  permitting  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  circulation  upon 
bonds  under  the  existing  system,  but  this  is 
considered  inadequate  by  the  representatives  of 
the  business  men.  Secretary  Gage  will  urge  a 
step  toward  a  more  scientific  system  in  his  annual 
leport  to  Congress,  and  the  advocates  of  mone- 
tary reform  will  continue  their  * '  campaign  o£ 
education  "  until  objections  have  been  overcome 
and  a  practicable  working  plan  for  a  safe  and 
elastic  currency  has  been  enacted. 


A   PROFESSOR'S   FREEDOM   OF  SPEECH. 

A  NEW  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  CURRENT 

TOPIC. 


THERE  has  been  much  discussion  during  the 
past  year  or  two  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
college  or  university  professor  should  have  free- 
dom to  teach  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the 
controlling  authorities  or  general  constituency  of 
the  institution.  The  case  of  President  Andrews 
and  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  gave  rise 
to  a  great  part  of  this  discussion  ;  but  there 
have  been  several  other  instances,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recent  retirement  of  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors from  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas 
on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  radical  tenden- 
cies in  political  science  and  economics.  The 
right  of  President  Andrews  to  express  his  opin- 
ions on  the  silver  question,  irrespective  of  the 
views  of  the  university  trustees,  was  stoutly 
proclaimed  by  educational  people  the  country 
over.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  President 
Andrews  was  at  that  very  time  supporting  in  the 
chair  of  political  economy  a  professor  who  was 
teaching  views  on  the  money  question  that 
differed  from  his  own  and  that  accorded  with 
those  of  the  trustees. 

Apropos  of  this  whole  subject  one  or  two 
things  may  be  remarked  as  sufficiently  evident. 
Boards  of  trustees  will  be  henceforth  less  in- 
clined to  try  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  free- 
dom of  teaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  the  more  inclined  to  exercise  great  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  whom  thev  accord 
discretion.  Further  than  that,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
in  their  nature  well  suited  to  be  centers  of 
agitation  or  propaganda,  but  rather  that  their 
sphere  is  disciplinary  study  and  calm,  scientific 
research.  The  object  of  the  schools  of  higher 
learning  shcaild  be  not  so  much  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  set  of  views  as  to  supply  him  with  intel- 
lectual tools  and  methods,  so  that  he  may  in  due 
time  find  his  way  to  conclusions  of  his  own. 

A  college  professor  is  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
Even  in  Germany,  where  one  expects  to  find  re- 
straint and  regulation,  the  university  professors 
are  seldom  conscious  of  any  limitations  upon 
their  perfect  freedom  to  utter  and  to  teach  what- 
ever they  believe.  We  cannot  afford  in  this 
country  to  muzzle  any  of  our  teachers.  Their 
freedom  w^ill  be  useful  in  ten  thousand  cases 
where  it  might  be  harmful  in  one.  This,  of 
course    applies  to  men  whose  function  is  really 


that  of  teaching.  Sometimes  men  find  them- 
selves in  college  chairs  who  do  not  rightly  be- 
long there.  Some  socialists  make  excellent  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy  ;  others  do  not. 
Thus  some  of  the  foremost  university  economists 
of  Germany  are  socialists  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  foremost  socialists  of  Germany 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  universities. 
This  is  an  obvious  distinction,  yet  it  is  some- 
times lost  sight  of  when  men  discuss  this  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  teaching.  There  are 
cases  where  it  is  the  teacher  rather  than  the 
teaching  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

About  no  other  chair  of  instruction,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  quite  so  much  controversy  of  late 
as  about  one  held  in  Iowa  College  by  Prof. 
George  D.  Herron.  The  chair  was  established 
seven  years  ago  expressly  for  Mr.  Herron  by  per- 
sonal friends,  and  is  known  as  the  chair  of 
Applied  Christianity.  His  teachings  have  been 
disturbing  to  many  people  and  have  brought 
criticism  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon  the 
college.  His  utterances  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers  and  have  lent  them, 
selves  peculiarly  to  controversy,  because  they 
have  so  frequently  been  couched  in  startling  and 
rhetorical  forms — in  metaphor,  apothegm,  and 
paradox — rather  than  in  ordinary  or  scientific 
language.  It  has  been  evident  for  a  good  while 
that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  and  supporters  of 
the  college  have  regarded  Mr.  Herron's  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  as  detrimental. 

Last  month  he  resigned  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted-  There  had  been  a  strain  of  rela- 
tions that  threatened  more  than  once  to  end  in 
an  abrupt  and  unhappy  breach.  Instead  of  such 
an  ending,  however,  the  withdrawal  of  Profess- 
or Herron  has  come  about  in  a  manner  that  has 
displayed  dignity,  forbearance,  and  a  fine  spirit 
on  both  sides.  The  incident  has  produced  three 
documents  worthy  of  a  wide  dissemination  for 
the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  the  questions  in- 
volved. These  documents  are  Professor  Her- 
ron^s  statement  to  the  trustees,  the  response 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  the  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Herron's  colleagues  of 
the  faculty.  Without  further  comment  upon  the 
matter  we  reprint  for  our  readers  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  these  throe  statements. 
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DR.  HERROX'S  LETTEH  OK  RESIG- 
NATION. 

Iowa  College,  Grixnell,  Iowa.  October  13.  18W. 
To  THE  Trustees  of  Iowa  College— 

Gentlemen :  In  asking  you  to  accept  this  my  reMj<- 
nation  from  the  faculty  of  Iowa  College,  it  is  only  jiiht 
to  you  and  to  all  cx)ncerued  that  it  l)e  accompanied  by  a 
brief  explanation.  The  fact  that  the  chair  of  applied 
Christianity  was  8i)ecially  endowed  for  my  occupancy, 
the  fact  that  this  chair  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
public  controversy  for  more  than  six  years,  and  the  fact 
that  this  resignation  is  voluntary,  makes  some  recital 
of  the  history  of  our  relations  seem  imperative. 

When  the  department  of  applied  Christianity  and  its 
conditions  were  accepted  by  you,  seven  years  ago  next 
May.  I  frankly  said  to  you  that  I  felt  sure  my  teachings 
and  public  utterances  would  bring  attacks  upon  Iowa 
College.  I  also  stated  that  I  could  make  no  promises 
or  enter  into  no  covenant,  save  to  be  true  to  the  truth 
as  I  should  understand  it,  at  whatever  cost.  When  you 
established  this  department  I  came  to  it  in  all  good 
faith,  thinking  you  were  prepared  for  whatever  might 
come,  and  hoping  that  in  time  my  actidemic  work  might 
take  its  normal  and  organic  place  among  otlier  depart- 
ments of  the  college  and  I  be  held  individually  respon- 
sible for  my  public  words,  through  books  or  from  the 
platform. 

So  far  as  the  interior  workings  of  the  college  are  con- 
cerned, jbhe  end  sought  for  has  been  achieved.  The 
department  of  applied  Christianity  has  now  a  perfectly 
organic  and  even  incidental  place  in  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege. It  has  not  hindered  the  steady  growtlr  of  the 
college,  both  in  the  numlxjr  of  its  students  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  work.  The  numl)er  of  students  and  of 
the  graduating  class  is  now  larger  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  number  of  students  in  my  own  department 
is  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year.  I  know  something 
of  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  college  spirit  of  the  student  body  of 
Iowa  College  to  be  uneciualed  in  moral  tone  and  intel- 
lectual seriousness.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  a  more  har- 
monious or  cooperative  faculty — a  faculty  made  up 
wholesome  and  self-sacrificing  Christian  men  and  of 
women.  1  mention  all  this  in  order  to  suggest  that 
the  presence  of  the  department  has  not  prevented  the 
interior  development  of  the  college  in  all  that  is  best, 
though  it  may  be  that  a  large  number  of  students  have 
been  kept  away  by  the  department's  teachings. 

N(me  the  less,  your  position  as  trustees  is  made  more 
serious  and  difficult  each  year  by  the  recurring  de- 
mands for  the  removal  of  the  chair  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity and  its  occupant.  These  demands  come  not  only 
from  the  press  and  from  public  men  who  feel  indignant 
at  my  teachings  concerning  property,  but  from  old  and 
sincere  friends  of  the  college  who  feel  that  its  well- 
l)eing  is  being  jeopardized  because  of  the  lack  of  support 
from  men  of  financial  means  and  of  influence  among  the 
churches.  The  s<df-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  these  old 
friends  of  the  college  demand  full  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. Whether  they  be  mistaken  or  not,  it  seems 
to  be  the  now  generally  accepted  opinion  of  your  ccm- 
stituency  that  men  who  have  money  will  not  give  to 
the  college  while  1  remain  in  its  faculty ;  that  the 
churches  will  not  supi)ort  the  college  because  of  my 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  reports 
uf  the  secretary  and  of  the  faculty  committee  at  the  last 


annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  seem  to  verify  this  opin- 
ion. The  college  is  outgrowing  its  equipment ;  its  needs 
are  rapidly  increasing  ;  yet  the  money  to  supply  these 
needs  cannot  be  had  while  I  continue  to  teach  in  the 
college.  At  least,  this  is  what  men  of  means  almost 
universally  say  when  approached,  and  it  is  what  you  as 
trustees  are  given  every  reason  to  believe.  You  are 
thus  forced  into  the  position  of  choosing  between  my 
retention  and  the  retention  of  the  support  and  good- 
will of  the  financial  and  religious  constituency  of  the 
college. 

I  am  well  aware  how  serious  and  trying  such  a  post' 
tion  is.    You  are  not  owners  of  the  college,  but  trustees 
holding  it  in  trust  for  the  constituency  to  which  you  are 
resi)onsible.    It  is  no  question  of  personal  opinion  you 
have  to  pass  upon,  but  a  question  of  accounting  for 
your  trust  to  the  supporters  of  the  college.    I  sympa- 
thize so  deeply  with  your  difficult  responsibility  that  1 
am  unwilling  to  leave  you  in  a  position  where  you  are 
forced  to  choose  between  my  freedom  to  teach  and  the 
financial  support  upon  which  the  college  must  depend 
for  its  growth.    I  am  mys(?lf  unwilling  to  ret«iin  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  can  remain  only  by  being  cliargeable 
with  the  [)088ible  impoverishment  of  the  college. 

While  I  feel  that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  allowing 
this  department  to  Ik*  officially  discussed,  once  you  had 
accepted  it,  I  also  feel  that  during  these  years  of  con- 
troversy you  have  met  your  trying  position  with  the 
sincere  purpose  to  do  your  whole  duty  to  all.  No 
amount  of  public  clamor  has  induced  you  to  take  any 
official  steps  toward  satisfying  it.  However  you  may 
hfive  felt  like  disowning  my  teafjhings  as  individuals, 
you  have  sought  to  take  patiently  the  official  conse- 
quences of  my  remaining  as  a  teiicher.  I  am  glad  to 
relieve  you  of  this  responsibility,  trusting  that  the  con- 
stituency of  the  college  will  now  amply  and  immedi* 
ately  respond  to  its  pressing  financial  needs. 

Let  me  say  that  1  do  this  with  no  thought  of  its  heing 
a  sacrifice.  Not  for  a  moment  will  I  allow  myself  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  teaching.  I 
shall  defend  the  constituency  and  trustees  of  Iowa 
College  in  their  right  to  choose  what  they  shall  have 
taught.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  doctrines  of  prop- 
erty which  I  hold  are  subversive  to  the  existing  indus- 
trial and  political  order.  I  do  believe  that  our  system 
of  private  ownership  of  natural  resources  is  a  crime 
against  God  and  man  and  nature  ;  that  natural  re- 
sources are  not  property,  and  cannot  be  so  held  without 
destroying  the  liberty  of  man  and  the  basis  of  the  re. 
ligion  of  Christ.  This  common  and  equal  right  of  all 
men  to  the  earth  and  its  resources  as  their  common 
inheritance  from  God  I  expect  to  always  and  every- 
where teach.  The  faith  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  must 
ultimately  be  applied  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  bread  op 
life.  But  1  recognize  that  the  constituency  of  this  col- 
lege is  equally  sincere  in  Indieving  such  teacl^xing  to  be 
dangerous  and  untrue.  I  recognize  fully  the  right  of 
men  to  support  onjy  such  freedom  as  they  sincerely  be- 
lieve in,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  force  them  to  e^^'en  seem 
to  support  such  freedom  and  teaching  as  thc^y  do  not 
believe  in. 

Furthermore,  I  am  unwilling  to  have  my  brt?fthren  In 
the  faculty  involved,  each  year  and  commencej*ment|  in 
the  controversy  over  my  position.  No  words,  can  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  noble  tolerance  antf  patl^t 
self-denial  of  these  men.  Each  year  has  found ''my  reli^ 
tion  with  them  more  cordial  and  their  sympjUithy  and 
tolerance  more  brotherly.    They  do  not  know  t^'hat  I  am 
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writing  this  letter  of  resignation,  and  such  as  I  have 
talked  with  have  expressed  themselves  against  such  a 
step.  But  they  have  their  own  vastly  important  work, 
and  ought  not  to  be  annually  involved  in  a  controversy 
about  any  one  department.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  right 
for  them  to  be  any  longer  kept  in  such  a  position.  I 
have  a  right  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  myself  that  I  may 
think  worth  while  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  keep  others  in  a  position  of  sac- 
rifice for  that  which  is  other  than  their  chosen  work. 

By  the  terms  of  the  endowment,  the  department  of 
applied  Christianity  can  remain  in  the  college  only  by 
my  voluntary  retirement  from  the  chair  or  by  my  re- 
moval by  the  three  official  trustees  of  the  endowment. 
To  this  voluntary  retirement  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand  has  final- 
ly consented.  I  am  entirely  unwilling  to  take  this 
endowment  of  $35,000  from  the  college,  and  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  leave  it,  through  Mrs.  Rand's  gen- 
erosity. Upon  my  retirement  the  endowment  will  be 
so  changed  as  to  be  turned  over  to  the  college,  without 
any  conditions  attached  thereto.  I  would  only  ask  that 
the  faculty  and  trustees,  in  selecting  my  successor,  give 
the  gracious  consideration  due  to  Mrs.  Rand's  wishes 
in  such  a  selection.  I  trust  that  under  more  conserva- 
tive teaching  the  department  may  have  a  noble  and 
abiding  history  in  the  minds  and  ideals  of  the  genera- 
tions of  the  students  who  shall  come  and  go.  And  I 
pray  that  my  nearly  seven  years'  relation  to  Iowa  Col- 
lege may  count  for  something  in  the  services  and  mem- 
ories of  the  college. 

Out  of  justice  to  you  as  trustees,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  sure  but  that  those  who  re- 
fuse to  support  my  presence  and  freedom  to  teach  in 
the  college  may  have  a  right  to  refuse  such  support. 
Anyhow,  without  regard  to  the  right  of  either  of  us, 
controversy  is  not  a  good  influence  to  be  about  a  college 
or  university.  And  aside  from  controversy,  I  question 
whether  an  existing  college  or  university  is  any  place 
for  the  sort  of  work  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  present-day  educational  institution  can  rightly 
make  place  for  the  mere  apostle  of  an  ideal,  whether  he 
be  right  or  wrong.  Institutional  education  has  chiefly 
to  do  with  what  has  been  said  and  done  rather  than 
with  what  is  to  hc  said  and  done  in  the  future.  Any 
proposed  change  of  institutions,  any  ideal  of  a  new 
mode  of  society  or  life  or  industry,  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  conflict  and  dispute.  The  truth  is  always 
rudely  and  imperfectly  stated  by  its  earlier  apostles. 
The  imperfection  and  conflict  have  been  as  unavoidable 
as  the  truth.  But  educational  institutions  as  now  or- 
ganized and  supported,  dependent  as  they  are  on  gifts 
of  money  from  the  existing  social  order,  aflPord  no  place 
for  the  teaching  of  disturbing  social  ideals,  though  it 
cannot  be  that  human  truths  that  are  new  will  always 
be  outcast  and  vagabond  upon  the  earth,  even  when 
rudely  spoken,  until  accepted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
past.  As  college  education  is  now  organized,  however, 
I  question  any  man's  right  to  teach  that  which  the  col- 
lege constituency  does  not  want.  He  may  as  an  indi- 
vidual teach  the  people  who  care  to  hear  him,  but  not 
as  a  member  of  an  educational  institution  which  he 
does  not  represent.  In  any  case,  I  am  as  sure  of  the 
right  of  men  of  wealth  and  of  conservative  political  and 
religious  opinions  not  to  want  me  here  as  I  am  of  my 
right  to  want  to  stay.  And  though  I  cannot  remain  in 
Iowa  College  in  peace,  I  leave  it  in  peace,  and  my 
deepest  love  will  abide  with  it.  In  whatever  ways  I 
may  serve  the  college  without  injury,  I  trust  I  may  be 


permitted  to  do  so.  I  want  to  be  coimted  as  a  devoted 
and  abiding  friend  and  defender  of  the  college  Into 
which  I  have  put  no  little  of  my  life,  and  in  which  I 
have  spoken  words  that  are  blood-red  with  conviction 
and  suffering. 

I  ask  you,  in  conclusion,  kindly  to  let  me  thank  you 
for  the  responsibilities  which  you  have  borne  in  rela- 
tion to  this  department  from  which  I  now  resign.  I 
would  also  express,  through  you,  something  of  my 
debt  toward  President  Gates  for  the  great  sacrifices 
which  he  has  made,  in  his  professional  career  as  well  as 
in  his  personal  life,  in  order  to  be  true  to  the  freedom 
of  this  department  to  teach  what  it  believed  to  be  guid- 
ing principles  for  the  future  of  society.  How  much 
this  college  owes  to  him,  only  the  great  Judge  of  us  all 
can  reveal.  But  I  can  be  true  to  myself  only  by  bear- 
ing this  witness  of  my  appreciation  of  his  services. 

This  resignation  is  not  put  forth  tentatively,  but  is 
final.  I  desire  that  it  now  be  accepted,  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  this  college  year,  and  that  with  it  you 
accept  the  endowment  from  Mrs.  Rand  and  select  my 
successor.  Faithfully  yours, 

George  D.  Hebbon. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  faculty  of 
Iowa  College  that  Prof.  George  D.  Herron  is  about  to 
offer  to  the  trustees  the  resignation  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  that  this  resignation  is  regarded  by  him  as 
final,  the  faculty  desire,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  some  expres- 
sion of  their  feeling. 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  manly  way  in  which  Dr.  Her- 
ron has  performed  this  necessarily  painful  duty.  The 
strongest  opponent  of  his  views  could  not  have  stated 
more  fairly  the  reasons  which  have  led  some  to  wish 
for  his  separation  from  the  college.  He  shows  a  broad 
appreciation  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  who 
hold  opinions  opposed  to  his  which  is  all  too  rarely 
foimd  in  human  controversies.  We  feel  deeply  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Rand  in  continuing,  under  circum- 
stances which  must  be  trying  in  the  extreme,  the  en- 
dowment of  the  chair  of  applied  Christianity.  We  are 
sure  that  the  noble  confidence  with  which  she  intrusts 
the  management  of  this  fund  to  the  authorities  of  the 
college  will  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  results. 

The  six  years  of  Dr.  Herron's  connection  with  the 
college  have  been  marked  by  relations  most  cordial  and 
kindly  between  him  and  his  associates  in  the  faculty. 
In  the  somewhat  delicate  and  trying  situation  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  a  department  quite  new  to  the 
usual  college  curriculum  and  in  some  respects  apart 
from  it  in  its  methods,  he  has  borne  himself  with  un- 
failing courtesy  and  consideration ;  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  these  qualities,  as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  ability 
displayed  in  his  work,  that  the  department  has  so  well 
adjusted  itself  to  the  general  work  of  the  college. 

We  desire  to  declare  our  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
aim  of  the  department  as  illustrated  by  its  foundation 
and  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
Recognizing  a  wide  divergence  of  individual  opinions 
among  us  as  to  the  particular  views  advanced  in  the 
claaB*room  lectures  and  published  utterances  of  the 
department,  we  are  proud  and  glad  that  Iowa  College 
is  known  as  standing  for  an  honest  effort  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  yFesus  to  the  solution  of  social  and  politi- 
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cal  problems.  We  should  regard  it  oh  a  misfortune  if 
the  college  should  be  put  before  the  public  as  receding 
from  this  position  or  abandoning  this  effort. 

We  therefore  venture  to  express  our  hope  that  action 
upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Herron  may  l)e  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  such  inference  would  be  im- 
possible. Further,  we  liope  that  it  may  be  made  plain 
to  Professor  Herron  that  if  his  organic  connection  with 
the  college  is  severed,  his  personal  presence  and  in- 
fluence will  always  be  welcome  ;  and  we  would  sug- 
gest that  some  arrangement  might  well  be  made  by 
which,  through  something  like  the  Rand  lectureship, 
his  voice  would  still  be  heard  among  us. 

We  congratulate  the  college  and  Dr.  Herron  on  the 
past  work  of  the  department^  w^hich  has  been  a  sincere 
and  earnest  effort  to  make  a  permanent  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
day ;  and  we  assure  him  of  our  continued  ixjrsonal 
interest  and  good  wishes. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Prof.  George  D.  Her- 
ron of  the  chair  of  applie<l  Christianity  in  Iowa  College, 
the  trustees  deem  it  fitting  and  api^ropriate  to  make 
the  following  record : 

In  all  their  dealings  with  Professor  Herron,  whether 
as  individuals  or  a«  a  board,  they  have  always  found 
him  kind  and  considerate,  appreciative  of  the  position 
in  which  they  were  placed  and  of  their  relations  to  the 
constituency  of  the  college  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
In  all  his  communications  to  us  he  has  shown  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  and  has  at  all  times  seemed  in  earnest  only 
for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  The  trustees  now  find  great 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Professor  Herron,  in  his 
last  commnnication  to  them,  seems  so  fully  to  realize 
the  representative  position  in  which  the  lK)ard  of  trus- 
tees is  placed,  and  that  the  trustees  have  a  duty  to  the 
patrons  and  constituency  of  the  college  which  they  can- 
not escape  even  in  the  interest  of  the  advocacy  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  ideal  condition.  The  trustees  have 
not  been  ignorant  of  or  indiff'erent  to  the  criticisms 
called  out  by  some  of  Professor  Herron's  public  utter- 
ances. They  have  endeavored  always  to  be  considerate 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  parties,  to  be  careful  to 
recognize  and  not  to  interfere  with  such  freedom  of 
speech  as  the  circumstances  would  justify,  and  they  have 
not  felt  that  either  they  or  the  college  was  thereby  com- 
mitted to  all  the  views  held  and  expressed  by  liim  in 
his  public  addresses.  They  have  tried  to  act,  and  they 
trust  they  have  acted,  free  from  improper  bias  from 
their  individual  views  or  by  pressure  from  without. 
They  have  not  agreed  with  all  the  views  expressed, 
though  they  do  most  heartily  agree  with  what  they 
have  always  understood  to  be  the  fundanient^il  teaching 
of  the  department — viz.,  that  the  religion  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  control  the  conduct  of  men  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  To  help  make  this  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  world  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
founding  of  the  department;  and  notwithstiinding 
some  differences  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the 
college,  we  believe  it  has  done  valuable  work  and  has 
hastened  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  Iowa 
College  is  now  larger  or  smaller  in  numbers,  richer  or 
poorer  in  endowment  by  rea.son  of  the  establishment  of 
the  department  and  the  teaching  of  the  chair,  is  not  a 
fact  of  much  ultimate  importance.    If  the  redemption 


of  the  world  is  nearer  in  c(jnsequence,  we  may  look 
with  complacency  upon  signs  of  what  men  call  failure. 
So  far  as  there  has  been  earnest  and  faithful  work — and 
we  believe  there  has  been  such  work — there  can  be  no 
failure.    We  hope  and  trust  that  the  department  may 
l)e  the  means  of  still  l>etterand  greater  results.    WTiat- 
ever  may  be  the  ultimate  and  ideal  truth  as  to  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  natural  sources  of  wealth,  to  us  it 
seems  clear  that  the  most  promising  course  for  pro- 
moting the  ultimate  right  is  at  present  to  impress  on 
men  their  present  duty  rightly  to  use  what  wealth  shall 
properly  come  to  them  under  the  present  organization 
of  society  and  in  the  world  in  which  they  now  live, 
rather  than  to  spend  much  time  and  force  in  directly 
attacking  systems  that  can  be  best  clianged  but  slowly 
in  the  interest  of  a  scheme  which,  if  ideal,  has  never 
yet  been  shown  to  be  practical  in  a  highly  organized 
society. 

That  Dr.  Herron  has  done  good  and  can  do  much 
good  we  have  never  doubted,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he 
may  give  the  world  just  the  message  which  God  has 
given  him  for  it.  We  incline  to  think  that  he  has  him- 
self rightly  estimated  the  general  sentiment  of  our  con- 
stituency, and  that  the  chances  for  his  usefulness  are 
increased  by  resigning  a  chair  where  he  and  the  college 
were  subject  to  so  much  and  such  indiscriminating 
criticism. 

In  accepting  his  resignation  the  trustees  do  it  with 
the  utmost  kindliness  and  good  wishes.  They  are 
greatly  gratified  with  his  appreciation  of  their  position 
and  of  their  purposes  to  dq  their  duty  as  trustees,  and 
they  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  find  and  do  the  work 
in  the  world  that  will  most  advance  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  In  the  meantime  the  trus- 
tees will  endeavor  to  meet  all  reasonable  expectations, 
and  will  try  to  help  the  department  established  with 
prayer  and  with  such  high  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
common  purpose  of  the  founder,  trustees,  and  professor 
— viz.,  to  help  forward  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  trustees  have  also  at  this  time  received  from  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Rand  a  communication  in  which  she  waives  sub- 
stantially all  conditions  attiiched  to  the  endowment  of 
the  chair  of  applied  Christianity  in  Iowa  College,  and 
leaves  the  fund  to  be  managed  by  the.  trustees  as  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  chair,  without  conditions, 
the  chair  to  be  filled  as  are  other  chairs,  according  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  board  of  tru.stees  alone.  The 
board  greatly  appreciate  this  act  of  Mrs.  Rand  as  an 
additional  proof,  which  was  not  at  all  needed,  of  her 
great  interest  in  Iowa  College  and  her  desire  for  its 
highest  usefulness.  The  trustees  accept  the  trust  and 
the  additional  duty  thus  imposed  upon  them  with  an 
earnest  purpose,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  the  de- 
partment what  it  was  designed  to  be.  And  they  return 
to  Mrs.  Rand  their  hearty  thanks  for  this  additional 
proof  of  the  confidence  she  reposes  in  them,  and  of  her 
faith  that  notwithstanding  some  public  and  private 
criticism,  Iowa  College  still  stands  and  will  stand  for 
what  is  highest  and  bi>st  in  the  world. 

The  trustees  have  also  received  a  communication 
from  the  faculty  of  Iowa  ('oUege,  giving  kindly  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  for  Dr.  Herron,  and  warmly  ap- 
preciative of  his  work  and  of  his  relations  to  the  fac- 
ulty. This  is  very  pleasant  to  us  and  is  doubtless  bo  to 
him,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  time  to  come  the 
college  may  have  the  advantage  of  his  cooperation  and 
help  to  do  the  work  which  the  college  ought  to  do  In 
the  world. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BRITON  AND  BOER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  there  is 
an  article  by  AUeyne  Ireland  rehearsing  the 
causes  of  the  British  trouble  in  South  Africa. 
The  article  is  written  in  a  strong  pro-Biitish  tone. 
It  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Boers  were  actually 
slave-holders,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  It  thor- 
oughly disapproves  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  course  in 
1880,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  gave 
to  the  Boers  as  a  reward  of  rebellion  what  it  re- 
fused to  partition  to  them  in  treaty.  This  writer 
thinks  that  tlie  Boers  had  already  been  betrayed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  they  saw  therefore 
only  cowardice  where  they  were  expected  to  see 
magnanimity. 

^'The  loyalists,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with 
them  the  natives,  were  handed  over  to  their  ene- 
mies, with  nothing  to  remember  but  the  deliberate 
breaking  of  those  most  solemn  and  emphatic 
pledges  which  had  been  their  stay  and  comfort 
during  the  trials  of  the  rebellion.  There  should 
have  been  either  no  fighting  or  more  fighting." 

The  negotiations  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
President  Kriiger  are  reviewed,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  dispatches,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  decides  that  the  core  of  the  contention  be- 
tween England  and  the  Transvaal  is  the  relative 
status  of  the  two  governments ;  that  is,  the  extent, 
if  any,  of  British  suzerainty  under  the  two  con- 
ventions of  1881  and  1884.  The  essential  pro- 
visions of  these  two  conventions  are  rehearsed  to 
show  that  England's  suzerainty  was  acknowledged 
in  each. 

THE    QUESTION    REALLY    AT    ISSUE. 

'  *  The  question  really  at  issue  between  the 
Transvaal  and  Great  Britain  is  that  of  supremacy 
in  South-  Africa.  The  discussion  of  the  Uit- 
lander  grievances  was  essentially  a  difficult  mat- 
ter ;  for  the  Boers,  going  back  to  1881,  recalled 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  apparently 
England  was  prepared  to  break  her  most  solemn 
promises,  when  the  most  positive  assertions  of 
her  desires  and  intentions  were  swept  away  like 
chaff  at  the  first  sign  of  resistance  ;  and  remem- 
bering this,  they  not  unnaturally  hoped  that  the 
same  thing  might  happen  again.  But  as  to  the 
arger  issue  there  can  be  n,o  uncertainty.  The 
Transvaal  government  *  wish  to  confine  them- 
selves to  stating  the  standpoint  formerly  taken  up 
by  them,  which  they  hereby  declare  they  maintain 


— namely,  that  no  suzerainty  exists  ;^  while  the 
British  Goveminent  say,  <  the  contention  that  the 
South  African  Republic  is  a  sovereign  interna- 
tional state  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  warranted  by 
law  or  history,  and  is  wholly  inadmissible.' 

<  <  England's  action  in  South  Africa  has  been 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  Transvaal 
of  those  great  benefits  which  belong  to  self-gov- 
ernment, and  to  substitute  an  autocratic  foreign 
rule  for  a  government  deriving  its  powers  from 
the  will  of  the  people.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  origin  of  England's  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  lies  in  the 
fact  that  everything  implied  in  the  grant  of  self- 
government  has  been  persistently  withheld  from 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
England  demands  that  the  men  who  pay  the 
taxes  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  government  ;  that 
the  courts  of  justice  shall  be  independent  of  the 
executive  power  ;  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  citizens  shall  be  protected  ;  that  a  man  shall 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  There  would 
appear  to  be  little  in  these  demands  incompatible 
with  the  principle  of  self-government." 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  STKUGGLE. 

**As  England  has  sought  nothing  but  fair 
treatment  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  recognition  of  British  su- 
premacy in  South  Africa,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa 
will  gradually  die  out,  under  the  influence  of 
those  advantages  .arising  from  a  strong  and  just 
government.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
under  whatever  name  the  South  African  Be- 
public  emerges  from  the  conflict,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  will  be  granted  all  the  substantial 
rights  of  self-government." 


SIDE  UOHTS  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

MR.  SPENSER  WILKINSON, writing  in  the 
National  Review  on  <  <  Moral  Factors  in  the 
War,"  makes  an  analysis  of  the  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  the  military  spirit  in  the  contending 
armies.  War  is  an  affair  of  the  soul ;  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  business  is  the  mind  or 
spirit,  and  it  is  the  collective  traditions  of  in- 
dividuals which  make  up  the  fighting  whole. 

THE   MORALE  OF    THE    BOEBS. 

Mr.  Wilkinson   finds  that  in  this  spirit  the 
British  are  superior  to  their  adversary.  He  says  : 
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'  •  The  Boer  living  od  his  farm  iias  his  spiritual 
backbone  made  up  of  the  elementary  ideas  of  a 
half- developed  community — the  family,  the  clan, 
and  the  country.  But  he  has  hardiy  a  matured 
conception  either  of  justice  or  of  fi-eedom,  and 
his  love  of  country  ia  based  upon  a  very  short 
Iiistory.  His  patriotism  is  negative  rather  than 
positive  ;  it  ia  a  bias  against  a  foreigner  rather 
than  a  conception  of  the  atate  aa  something  to 
live  and  die  for.  So  little  has  the  thought  of 
the  state  or  community  penetrated  the  average 
Boer  that  he  has  never  quite  grasped  the  duty 
of  paying  the  taxes.  The  idea  of  military  duty 
has  not  grown  beyond  the  first  stage  ;  it  has 
produced  a  readiness  to  fight  and  to  die,  but  no 
systematic  view  such  as  gives  cohesion  to  an 
army.  On  October  21  Commandant  Joubert 
telegraphed  to  Pretoria  :  '  I'ommandant  Lucas 
Ueyer  has  had  an  engagement  with  the  British 
at  Dundee.  Meyer  made  a  plan  of  campaign  by 
messenger  with  Commandant  Erasmus,  who, 
however,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.'  Evi- 
dently the  notion  of  cohesion,  of  subordination, 
of  discipline,  has  not  yet  coine  to  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Boer's  moral  skeleton.  The  tie 
which  binds  one  Boer  to  another  is  comparative- 
ly weak." 

THE    MORALE   OF   THE    BRITISU. 

Of  the  British  national  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  : 

"The  British  are  in  a  diSerent  condition.  In 
their  mental  world  the  idea  of  Great  Britain 
fills  an  immense  place.  Their  lives  are  to  a 
great  extent  made  np  of  cooperation  in  all  the 
various  fortns  which  I  have  enumerated  aa  the 
sources  of  our  stock  of  thoughts.  Tiie  con- 
sciousness that  one  thought  is  at  this  moment 
being  thought  in  Great  Britain,  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  India  lifts  up  every  man  who  shares 
it,  and  this  kind  of  consciousness  haa  been  de- 
veloped from  generation  to  generation,  each  suc- 
cessive period  of  war  having  strengthened  it  till 
it  found  its  perfect  expression  in  Nelson's  signal 
at  Trafalgar,  This  aspect  of  the  national  idea 
has  its  embodiment  in  the  naval  and  military 
services.  The  British  officer  lives  his  profes- 
sional life  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  'service'  and 
in  the  idea  of  aevvice.  When  war  begins  he  is 
absorbed  in  service  ;  it  commands  him.  and  he 
haa  caught  from  hia  military  community  the 
habit  of  taking  death  cheerfully  when  it  comes 
in  tlip  course  of  the  day's  duty.  This  belonging 
to  a  world  of  developed  ideas,  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion, is  a  power  of  itself,  to  which  the  member- 
ahip  of  a  half 'organized  community  with  no 
Store  of  roi-orded  deeds  furniahoa  scarcely  an  ade- 
quate counterpart." 


What  tha  English  Contend  With. 

The  "  Looker-on "  in  Blackwood's  devotes 
some  pages  to  a  very  intelligent  survey  of  the 
South  African  problem.  He  thinks  that  the 
70,000  troops  may  have  many  greater  tasks  to 
undertake  than  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  gives  an  innumerable  list  of  complications 
that  may  ensue.  It  ia  pleasant  to  find  a  ivriter 
who,  while  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  war, 
has  at  once  the  honesty  to  recognize  the  real 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  generosity  to  plead 
for  moderation,  the  wisdom  to  see  its  absolute 
necessity,  and  the  good  manners  to  condemn  the 
baseness  masquerading  everywhere  in  the  guise 
of  patriotism.  Speaking  of  the  anticipations  of 
a  speedy  peace  fostered  by  the  victory  at  Glen- 
coe,  he  saya : 

"  There  are  two  things  ^ainat  that  expecta- 
tion :  not  alone  the  coldly  ferocions  obstinacy  of 
the  Boer  in  a  quarrel,  but  the  desperation  of  the 
case  for  that  people  when  they  look  beyond 
defeat.  This  particular  has  a  great  Interest  for 
us  on  account  of  its  inconvenience  for  ouraelvea. 
Did  we  look  with  their  eyes  beyond  defeat,  we 
should  see  nothing  but  the  worst  humiliation,  the 
worst  misfortune  conceivable  to  their  minds  ;  the 
rest  is  thick  darkness.  Now,  their  obstiiiacy 
may  be  a  brutal  fault  {we  think  differently  of  jt 
as  a  branch  ciiaracteristic  grown  in  Britain),  and. 
their  view  of  the  life  for  tiiem  after  defeat  maj 
seem  unreasonably  pessimistic ;  yet  if  the  prod- 
uct of  these  feelings  is  a  desperation  of  reckless- 
neaa,  of  violence,  likely  to  infuriate  the  animosity 
of  race  yet  more  and  heighten  the  difficulties  of 
future  government,  it  becomes  a  merely  selSsb 
duty  to  find  some  means  of  appeasement." 

"The  prevailing  flood  of  cant,"  he  declares, 
sickens  hini  : 

"  I  stop  to  read  confirmatory  news  of  the 
serious  first  engagement,  with  its  fine  succesa  for 
our  side,  its  radiant  witness  to  the  courage  of 
our  soldiery  and  the  devotion  of  its  ofScers, 
mixed  up  (the  newspaper  reporters  will  haTe  it 
so)  with  jeers  at  chicken-hearted  Boars  who  can- 
not face  cold  steel.  Ah,  what  a  pity  that  patriot- 
ism can  be  so  atrociously  mouthed  and  parodied 
and  marketed  I" 


A  Native  Attack  o 


I  the  Boers. 


"  An  Old  Campaigner,"  writing  in  the  CoMcm- 
poTury  under  the  title  of  "  Glencoe,  Elauds- 
laagte,  Mafekiug,"  gives  an  intelligent  surrey  of 
the  state  of  military  afiaira  in  the  invaded  terri- 
tory and  makea  a  recommendation  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  a  native  attack  on  the 
Boer  republics.  He  agrees,  of  course,  that  tha 
natives  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  attack  ;  but  no- 
tice should  be  given  to  the  Boers  that  tbey  tnoM. 
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not  invade  Zululand  or  BasntoliEtnd,  and  the  na-: 
tive  chiefs  must  be  instructed  to  resist  any  such  ' 
invasion.  If  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
effected  the  advantage  would  be  obvious  ;  but  it 
is  plain  that  the  Boer  commanders  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  such  an  undertaking  without  an 
unaertaking  from  Great  Britain  not  to  use  those 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  repub- 
lics. 

A  RELIGIOUS  REBELLION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

AN  element  of  grave  moment  in  the  compli- 
cated African  problem  is  forcibly  stated  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Green  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His 
subject  is  **  Native  Unrest  in  South  Africa."  It 
is  not,  however,  the  familiar  dread  of  native 
savagery  of  which  he  writes.  The  menace  is 
from  the  side  of  religion. 


A    RAFFIB 


II 


MAD    MULLAH. 


>» 


Mr.  Green  tells  of  a  fanatic  who  <*  goes  round 
the  country  addressing  the  red  Kaffirs,  and  stat- 
ing that  he  has  been  to  heaven  and  found  that 
all  their  ways  and  customs  of  dress  are  practiced 
there  and  are  quite  right."  Mr.  Green  quotes 
the  letter  of  an  educated  native  who  says : 

*  *  This  individual  is  regarded  by  some  of  the 
natives  in  the  location  and  adjoining  districts  as 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  *  Son  of  God. '  Last 
Sunday  the  location  was  alive  with  red  Kaffirs 
from  the  surrounding  districts  and  farms  who 
had  come  here  to  see  this  extraordinary  man. 
He  tells  these  people  that  to  know  him  is  to 
know  God.  Nay,  he  is  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 
Having  been  once  dead  for  six  days  he  had  an 
interview  with  *  the  Supreme  Being,'  and  was  by 
him  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit- 
ual world,  and  was  henceforth  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  tell  his  countrymen  that  all  the  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  such  as  Kaffir  beer- 
drinking,  red  clay,  etc.,  are  much  indulged  in 
and  admired  by  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  to  pour 
out  denunciations  of  divine  indignation  against 
the  whites  who  had,  by  their  conduct  toward  the 
blacks,  brought  upon  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren his  di^leasure." 


A    NATIONAL    ''  ETHIOPIAN   CHURCH. 


»» 


This  heathen  fanaticism  is  not  the  only  re- 
ligious peril.  A  much  more  difficult  matter  has 
Mppeared  within  the  Christian  pale.  While  white 
men  are  quarreling  about  the  secular  franchise, 
l)lack  men  are  setting  about  the  assertion  of  their 
religious  franchise.  They  will  have  an  Ethiopian 
churcli,  staffed  by  native  clergy.  The  founder 
of  this  black  church  is  a  Methodist  minister  of 
the  iiaTne  of  Dwane. 

' '  He  was  born  in  the  Qneenstown  district  and 


belongs  to  Khama*s  tribe.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Wesleyans  at  Hilltown,  near  Fort  Beaufort, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  became  a  Wesleyan 
minister.  But  in  1896  he  left  the  Wesleyans 
and  went  to  America  ;  there  he  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Mr.  Green  quotes  from  the  South  African  Con- 
gregational Magazine  as  follows  : 

' '  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  critical  stage  in 
the  history  of  our  native  churches  in  South  Africa. 
The  evidence  of  an  inflowing  tide-wave  of  revo- 
lutionary tendency  sweeping  over  them  is  every- 
where apparent.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  con- 
gregations of  one  denomination,  but  is  more  or 
less  affecting  all  of  them.  It  probably  began 
with  the  revolt  of  certain  native  ministers  among 
the  Wesleyans  from  the  authority  of  their  con- 
ference. The  ground  of  their  revolt  appears  to 
have  been  a  sense  of  resentment  against  the  so- 
cial barriers  in  the  way  of  their  advancement  to 
the  chief  seats  of  official  authority  in  their  eccle- 
siastical system.  Conceiving  that  they  had  a 
grievance  on  the  ground  of  such  suppression  of 
their  self-importance,  the  dream  of  a  forma- 
tion of  a  native  church,  dissociated  from  all 
European  influence  and  control,  began  to  im- 
press itself  on  their  imagination. '' 

APPEALING    TO    AMERICAN    NEGROES. 

How  to  get  the  financial  aid  necessary  to  such 
a  church  was  a  difficulty^  until  a  bright  idea  oc- 
curred to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwane  : 

*  *  Why  not  get  the  negroes  of  America  to  take 
up  the  movement  ?  The  very  thing  I  So  off  he 
set  with  a  grand  scheme  of  church  extension  to 
unfold  to  their  astonished  gaze.  And  being  a 
lad  of  parts — an  accomplished  linguist — speaking 
English  as  to  the  manner  born,  as  well  as  Dutch 
and  his  own  native  tongue,  and  being  moreover 
a  bom  orator  and  free  from  any  shadow  of  a 
questionable  character,  having  a  record  of  un- 
sullied reputation  and  honorable  Christian  service 
behind  him,  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  sensation 
among  his  colored  brethren  in  the  States.  He 
was  enthusiastically  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  blessed  by 
its  bishops,  and  sent  back  with  the  assurance 
that  the  new  cause  would  be  taken  up  and  backed 
by  the  available  resources  of  the  denomination  in 
America." 

A  Moravian  missionary  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say: 

<  <  I  think  in  time  that  it  will  lead  to  a  native 
rising.  The  Ethiopians  say  now  that  we  ought 
to  have  no  white  missionaries.  When  they  have 
got  rid  of  them  the  next  step  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  magistrates,  and  there  will  be  a  war  of 
races." 
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en  or  Tien  ming  is  not  animated  ;  it  is 
;her  name  for  nature  or  natural  order, 
le  tried  every  means  in  his  own  power 
vhal  he  thought  good,  but  when  he 
all  in  his  power  h«  calmly  resigned 
I  suffered  the  law  of  causality  to  take 
rse.  When  his  disciples  were  exas- 
h  their  misfortunes  he  consoled  them 
laying  i  '  A  sunenor  man  calmly  en- 
>rtuDe. ' 

;iu3  was  th?r3fore  an  advocate  of  i-eal- 
d  not  dare  to  propound  definite  speC' 
Jut  the  beyond.  When  he  was  asked 
of  death  lie  said,  ■  How  can  one  know 
one  does  not  know  life  ?  '  and  when 
regarding  supernatural  ism  he  replied  : 
r  man  does  not  talk  about  mysterious 
supernatural  spirits.'  This  keeping 
limits  of  experience  is  throughout 
ic  of  Confucianism,  and  it  is  the  very 
his  doctrine  has  acquired  such  a  con- 
d  enduring  influence  over  Chinese 
e  observe  to-day." 

A   SOCIAL   FHILOSOPHER. 

s  was  bom  in  a  time  of  disorder  and 
ion.  Evils  had  grown  up  which  he 
ibolish.  To  this  end  he  taught  the 
'  ancient  sages. 

posed  to  restore  the  moral  relations 
»ciety  as  they  were  in  the  bygone  gold- 
nd  to  effect  this  he  found  the  guid- 
e  in  sympathy  (jin)  and  benevolence 
I  basis  of  his  doctrine,  '  Do  not  do  to 
you  would  not  have  done  to  you  by 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  golden 
ying  of  Christ." 

ain  object  of  Confucius,  however, 
amotion  of  national  welfare  and  the 
I  of  social  conditions.  He  taught  the 
sympathy  and  benevolence,  not  that 
flight  be  fairly  rewarded  in  the  future 
n  heaven,  not  that  they  might  thus 
from  the  bond  of  material  existence, 
y  might  save  tlieir  hypothetical  souls 
I  damnation  and  the  curse  of  the  last 
)ut  that  they  might  live  righteously 
;nt  life,  be  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
mjoy  the  happiness  of  a  Eood  con- 
s  was  the  ideal  of  the  Chinese  sage. 
religious  teacher,  he  made  no  effort 
I  masse."!  and  to  awaken  them  from 
He  on  the  contrary  wished  to  follow 
of  Cliou-king,  his  ideal  statesman, 
thought  it  the  best  way  of  actu- 
benevolent  administration  and  of 
people  happy  materially  as  well  as 


VTTHOLOOT, 

"The  practical  turn  of  the  Chinese  character 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  biography  of  Confucius 
as  recorded  by  his  disciples  and  followers.  Their 
memoirs  are  singularly  free  from  the  clouds  of 
miracles,  superatitionB,  and  impossibilities  which 
usually  gather  around  the  life-histories  of  reli- 
gious sages.  There  are  no  legends  about  him. 
He  stands  before  us  as  a  plain  human  being  who 
said  and  did  what  any  other  mortal  coidd  say 
and  do.  Look,  for  example,  liow  the  imagina- 
tion of  Indian  and  Semite,  overleaping  the  nat- 
ural limits  of  probability  and  possibility,  heaps 
up  the  tinsel  glory  of  miracles  on  the  heads  of 
their  spiritual  leaders.  Is  it  not  indeed  surpris- 
ing to  notice  in  what  plain  language  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  sage  is  described,  and  yet  before  his 
statue  the  proudest  kings  reverentially  bow  down, 
and  in  his  analects,  however  fragmentary,  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  fur  more  than  a  score  of 
centuries  have  found  wisdom  and  consolation?" 


BIBLE  PICTURES  BY  A  CHINESE  ARTIST. 

IN  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Ben  ham  tells  the  interesting 
story  of  a  Chinese  artist's  attempt  to  depict  for 
his  countrymen,  in  the  light  of  his  own  imagina- 


tion, the  parables  of  the  Xfw  Testament,  To 
illustrate  Mr.  Benham's  article  several  of  the  art- 
ist's paintings  are  reproduced.  It  appears  from 
these  that  not  the  least  attempt  has  been  made  to 
divest  the  scenes  of  Chin<ise  characteristics.  As 
Mr.  Benham  remarks,  "the  Chinaman  can  only 
translate  his  notions  of  outside  people  into  a  Chi- 
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ne§e  ideftl,  ukd  he  sees  no  incongruity  in  so 
doing.  Yet  the  power  of  the  Bible  stories  so 
familiar  to  us  was  none  tlie  less  striking  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artist,  and  the  pictures  reveal  bow 
thoroughly  he  grasped  and  appreciated  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  parables,  which  seem  al- 
most to  come  with  fresh  meaning  to  us  as  we  see 
them  with  his  eyes  in  bis  quaint  delineations." 

THE   PARABLE   OF   THE   SOWER. 

"The  sketch  which  represents  the  parable  of 
the  sower  shows  how  thoroughly  the  artist  asso- 
ciated the  incident  with  the  planting  of  rice,  the 
'good  ground'  being  to  his  mind  naturally  and 
inevitably  the  overflowed  meadows  on  which  the 
rice-sowers  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters. 
The  rocks,  the  stony  ground,  and  the  devouring 
birds  are  well  realized,  and  in  the  foreground 
some  attempt  is  evidently  made  to  show  how 
'  some  fell  among  thorns.' " 

Mr.  Benham  informs  us  that  the  artist  is  not  a 
convert  lo  Christianity,  although  his  interest  in 
the  gospel  incidents  was  so  great  that  be  has  at- 
tended the  meetings  held  by  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  the  last  news  concerning  him  is  that 
he  is  an  '■  inquirer."  His  own  countrymen  seem 
to  have  greatly  appreciated  his  sketches,  which 
have  been  repeated  many  times. 


THE  PENAL  SETTLEHEHTS  OF  SIBERIA. 

IN  the  Rtvue  de  Paris  M.  Ihijour  contributes  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  that  much-dis- 
cussed but  little- known  subject,  transportation  to 
Siberia. 

RuBsia  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  still  pursues  the  system  of  transporting  and 
attempting  to  colonize  her  criminals  ;  but  last 
Maya  decree  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  arrang- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission, 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  Russian  minister  of 
justice,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  on  the 
continent  that  this  inquiry  will  end  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  system. 

Kazimoff,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  states 
that  in  the  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between 
1764  and  1864  900,000  convicts  were  sent  to 
Siberia.  Even  now  Professor  Kotliarevskl  has 
made  researches  which  proved  that  each  year 
1 12,000  men  and  women  leave  Russia  for  Siberia, 
never  to  return.  Since  the  system  was  first  in- 
troduced— that  is  to  say  since  the  seventeenth 
century — the  Russian  Government  has  made  all 
kinds  of  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  con- 
victs and  to  form  regular  penal  settlements,  but 
till  quite  lately  was  it  found  possible  to  really 
e  the  immense  tract  of  coDntry  where  these 


penal  settlements  have  been  fonnded.  Accord- 
ingly a  great  number  of  exiles  found  their  way 
home  again,  committing  every  kind  ol  crime  oq 
the  way,  for  of  course  they  were  entiroiy  without 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  food  of  clothing. 
In  1869  an  attempt  was  made  to  confine  the  con- 
victs in  the  Sakhalin  Islands.  There  the  more 
deserving  were  given  plots  of  land,  but  this  effort 
to  turn  the  convict  into  a  colonist  came  to  notli- 
ing.  It  is  said  that  of  five  men  and  women  who 
reach  Siberia,  only  one  really  remains  iliere  ;  the 
others  die  or  escape.  Even  now  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  a  convict  to  make  good  his  escape, 
and  from  some  convict  settlements  HO  and  in 
some  cases  90  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  disappear. 
On  certain  great  occasions,  notably  when  a 
new  emperor  is  crowned,  immense  numbers  of 
Siberian  exiles  are  granted  a  pardon.  In  1S95 
Nicholas  II.  proved  his  humanity  by  not  only 
granting  a  free  pardon  tn  thousanda  of  convicts, 
but  also  by  distributing  a  certain  amount  of 
money  among  those  exiles  who  were  free  to  re- 
turn home.  M.  Dujour  touches  on  tbe  question 
of  the  political  prisoner  who  is  condemned  to 
Siberian  exile  simply  by  an  "administrative  or- 
der." This  he  declares  amounts  to  about  6,000 
men  yearly  ;  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
some  4,000  women  and  children.  In  some  ways 
the  political  exile  is  less  to  be  pitied  than  his  lesa 
fortunate  and  more  criminal  brother,  for  if  be  is 
an  educated  and  intelligent  man  he  can  often  find 
good  employment  in  Siberia,  and  end  by  making 
the  country  really  his  home. 


THR  BOSSUN  DOUKHOBORS  IM  CANADA. 

OF  the  Doukhobore  who  have  recently  migrat- 
ed to  Canada  from  Russia,  Mr.  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby  says  in  the  Mwiimory  Revuw 
of  the  World  tor  November  : 

"  Wherever  these  people  have  been,  in  Russia, 
in  Cyprus,  in  America,  tbey  have  impressed 
every  one,  including  the  Russiau  police,  with 
their  fine  qualities,  their  gentleness,  integrity, 
industry,  cleanliness,  and  good  feeling,  and  yet 
the  government  of  Russia  has  never  ceased  to 
persecute  them,  because  they  take  their  Chris- 
tianity seriously,  really  love  their  enemies,  and 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  slaughtering  them.  The 
tenets  of  this  sect  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
tlie  Friends,  although  they  seem  to  have  thought 
them  out  quite  independently.  They  reject  all 
outward  ceremonies.  They  have  no  fixed  place 
of  worship,  believing  that  all  places  are  sacred, 
but  meet  in  each  other's  bouses  to  sing  and  pray. 

"The  name  'Doukhobors,' or  'Spirt-Wres- 
tlers,' WM  first  ^plied  to  them  by  tl  ir  pfrse- 
cutota  M  long  tgo  as  1786  ;  but  the  only  name 
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which  tbey  accept  is  that  of  Christiftna.  The 
quality  upon  which  they  insist  the  most  is  love, 
and  they  show  their  mutual  love  and  confidence 
in  their  social  aud  economic  way  of  life,  holding 
all  things  in  common,  each  village  or  group  hav- 
ing one  treasury,  one  granary,  and  one  flock  or 
herd,  and  each  member  taking  what  he  needs 
from  the  common  store.  They  are  very  hospita- 
ble to  travelers,  putting  all  that  they  have  at 
their  disposal  and  declining  to  receive  any  re- 
ward. 

A   &T0RT  OF  PEBSECUTION. 

"  It  is  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army  which 
has  caused  most  of  their  suffering.  Early  in  the 
century  many  of  them  perished  from  persecu- 
tion, and  since  then  their  history  has  been  one 
long  record  of  corporal  punishment,  imprison- 
ment, and  exile.  They  were  first  removed  by 
the  government  to  the  province  of  Tauridi,  and 
from  there  they  were  exiled  in  the  40b  to  Trans- 
caucasia. Their  troubles  increased  in  1887,  when 
universal  military  service  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  province.  This  was  a  move 
which  put  to  the  teat  the  strength  of  their  prin- 
ciples. Some  yielded  and  served  their  lime ; 
others  refused  and  were  put  into  the  penal  bat- 
talions. At  last,  in  1896,  the  great  majority  of 
tliem  determined  to  decline  absolutely  to  offend 
their  consciences,  and  coining  together  in  a  great 
mass-meeting  they  burned  the  arms,  which  were 
their  private  property.  Then  began  a  duel  be- 
tween these  inoffensive  peasants  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire." 

Twelve  Doukhobora  who  were  already  in  the 
army  were  subjected  to  liorrible  tortures.  They 
were  condemned  to  join  a  penal  battalion  aud 
were  repeatedly  Bogged.  At  last  three  of  them 
gave  way.  These  three  were  kept  in  the  penal 
battalion,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Siberia, 
where  several  of  them  have  since  died. 

The  Cossacks  who  were  sent  to  suppress  the 
"rebellion"  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of 
the  arms  in  1S95  treated  the  Doukhobors  with 
'extreme  harshness.  Even  the  women  were 
stripped  and  flogged. 


PERUtBBlON   1 


KUIORATE. 


Mr.  Crosby  continues  : 

"The  position  of  the  Doukhobors  bad  at  last 
become  intolerable.  They  had  the  choice  be- 
tween yielding  to  the  iniquitous  demands  of  the 
government  or  of  being  exterminated.  At  this 
juncture  some  kind-hearted  Russians  interceded 
in  their  behalf  and  obtained  from  tlie  Czar  the 
immense  boon  of  being  permitted  to  emigrate  at 
their  own  expense.  The  permission  came  none 
too  eoon.     Out  of  one  company  of  4,000  ot  them 


who  had  bean  driven  from  their  homes  800  had 
died  in  two  years  and  a  half.  The  interest  of  a 
group  of  English  and  Russian  admirers  of  Count 
Tolstoi  at  Purleigh,  in  England,  was  aroused, 
and  the  auccessful  initiation  of  the  enterprise  of 
emigration   and   colonization   is  largely  due  to 

Cyprus  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  first  col- 
ony, but  the  choice  proved  unfortunate.  The 
climate  was  unsuited  to  tl)o  immigrants  and  there 
was  much  illness  among  them.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  send  all  the  Cyprus  colonists  to  Canada 
as  soon  as  transportation  can  be  arranged. 

THE  SETTLEMENT   IN   CANADA. 

Last  year  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  an  Englishman 
who  had  long  lived  at  Moscow  as  a  merchant, 
went  to  Canada  and  secured  the  promise  of  160 
acres  of  public  land  in  Manitoba  for  each  family, 
with  an  allowance  of  %\  for  each  individual. 
Temporary  shelter  was  offered  by  the  govern- 


ment in  the  emigrant  buildings  established  at 
various  points,  and  uo  oath  of  allegiance  was  ex- 
acted. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  three  ship- 
loads of  immigrants  have  now  arrived  in  Canada. 
The  vessels  were  especially  chartered  and  sailed 
direct  from  Datoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Hali- 
fax. The  second  party  were  in  charge  ot  Count 
Ser^  Tolstoi,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  author 
and  reformer.  All  the  reports  of  these  people 
which  have  reached  us  from  Canada  are  most 
flattering.  They  are  '  sturdy,  strongly  built  peo- 
ple,'we  are  told,  'many  of  tlie  men  measuring 
newer  eeven  than  six  feet  in  height'.    They  are 
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strict  vegetarians,  and  their  appearance  is  a  suf- 
ficient vindication  of  tlie  merits  of  that  diet. 
Thev  are  also  acrupuloualy  clean,  and  this  fact 
has  impressed  all  observers.  Clad  in  sheep  ekins, 
like  the  conventional  Russian  peasant,  tlie  women 
wearing  trimmings  of  bright  cloth  on  their  jack- 
ets, they  presented  a  striking  appearance  on  the 
quay  at  Halifax.  Not  one  unfavorable  comment 
upon  their  looks  has  come  to  my  notice." 

Seven  thousand  Doukhobors  are  now  located 
in  Canada.  Those  now  in  Cyprus  are  to  join 
them,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  least  one  more 
ship-load  will  desire  to  emigrate  from  Russia. 
Although  the  Doukhobors  were  always  thrifty, 
their  recent  ill-treatment  has  exhausted  most  of 
their  savings,  and  the  tiansportation  of  so  many 
people  for  so  great  a  distance  has  already  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  There  is  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  to  provide  houses,  horses,  and 
plows  for  these  people,  as  well  as  steamship  and 
railroad  transportation,  Mr.  Crosby  suggests 
that  contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  at  Winnipeg. 

THE  NEXT  POPE  AMD  HIS  ELECTORS. 

THEKE  is  much  interesting  gossip  about 
"the  future  conclave"  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  press  recog- 
nized as  a  controlling  power  in  the  election  of 
pope  : 

"  Rafiaelle  De  Cesare  says:  'To-day,  in  ad- 
vance, the  different  candidates  for  the  papal 
chair  are  discussed,  and  it  is  in  reality  journal- 
ism which  exercises  the  right  of  veto.'  The 
remark  is  pertinent.  The  press,  even  before  the 
Pope's  death,  exposes  to  the  fierce  light  of  day 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  papal  candidates.  When  a  cardinal  am- 
bitious of  papal  honors  is  attacked  by  the  press 
of  a  great  country,  to  whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  who  sits  upon  the  pontifical  throne, 
the  election  of  such  a  candidate  is  improba- 
ble." 

The  fact  that  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  is  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  suc- 
cession, is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Austrian 
press  would  seem  to  militate  against  his  success. 
This  cardinal  is  intensely  disliked  in  both  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

ITALIAN    PRIPtNDERANCE. 

Rome  is  held  to  be,  after  all,  the  best  and 
safest  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  conclave  ;  and 
the  improved  facilities  of  travel  make  possible  a 
very  full  attendance  of  cardinals.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sydney  is  probably  the  only  cardinal 
too  far  away  to  arrive  in  time  to  join  in  the 


election.      It  is  just  possible  that  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons might  not  be  in  time. 

The  writer  brings  to  light  the  curious  fact 
that  during  the  Pope's  illness  last  March  •  ■  the 
college  of  cardinals  was  in  fact  so  composed  that 
non-Italian  influence  seemed  likely  to  predomi- 
nate. Fifty-seven  cardinals  would  have  Imried 
the  old  pontiff  and  elected  a  new  one.      Among 


these  were  30  Italians  and  27  non-Italians.  Ko 
conclave  can  be  remembered  in  which  the  foreign 
and  Italian  elements  were  so  nearly  equal." 

LATINS   VEBSUa  NON-LATINS. 

On  his  recovery  Cardinal  Rampolla  got  the 
Pope  to  restore  something  of  the  old  proportions, 
and  "  there  are  to-day  35  Italians  and  26  non- 
Italians  in  the  sacred  college. " 

"Thus  the  papacy  may  still  be  styled,  ae  DSl- 
linger  styled  it,  a  'national  Italian  institution.' 
Even  if  this  be  denied,  it  is,  at  all  events,  almost 
exclusively  Latin.  Of  the  11  new  cardinals  no 
less  than  10  belong  to  the  Latin -speaking  races, 
and  the  composition  of  the  sacred  colt^p  was 
never  so  preponderatingly  Latin  during  Leo 
XIII. 's  pontificate  of  twenty-one  years  as  it  is  at 
present.  Among  the  61  cardinals  no  less  tlian  49 
are  Latin,  distributed  as  follows :  S5  Ifa  .li&ns, 
T   French,    1    French -Belgian,    5  da.    1 

Portuguese.      Opposed   to  these 
non-Latins,  viz. :     2  Germans  (Dr.   kiapp 
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aber,  a  Jesuit  living  at  Rome),  2  Ger- 
ians  (Gruscha  and  Haller),  I  Slave- 
ia),  1  Pole  (Ledochowski),  2  Hun- 
aszary  and  Schlauch),  1  Englishman 
,  1  Irishman  (Logue)y  1  English- Amer- 
ms),  1  Irish- Australian  (Moran).  As 
emarked,  two  of  these  would  scarce- 
ome  in  time  for  the  conclave.  This 
re  only  10  non- Latins  to  meet  49 
ae  election." 

OWLT    ORIGIN    OF    CARDINALS. 

ne  to  ten  is  altogether  out  of  propor- 
)  relative  numbers  of  Latin  and  non- 
Lolics.  Nevertheless,  in  another  re- 
emocratic  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  contrast  with  the  arrangements  of 
lunions  : 

have  been  popes  enough  who  sprang 
3ople.  Simple  birth  has  never  formed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  dig- 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  to 
respect  of  the  origin  of  his  cardinals 
is  entirely  unprejudiced.  Cardinal 
Naples,  is  a  carrier's  son  ;  Cardinal 
fttriarch  of  Latin  rites  at  Antioch,  is 
a  Roman  joiner.  Among  the  present 
lere  are  few  of  noble  descent,  and  of 
hree  were  appointed  by  Pius  IX. ,  who 
ich  more  of  a  brilliant  name  than  Leo 
Qong  the  cardinals  appointed  by  the 
e  a  Chigi,  a  Borromeo,  a  Bonaparte, 
mlohe." 

POPES WHITE,    BLACK,    AND    RED. 

^wQTdX  papabili  the  writer  chats  in  a 
ch  a  specimen  may  be  selected  in  the 
aragraph  : 
lossa,  bishop  of  Verona,  is  the  oldest 

the  sacred  college,  even  older  than 
His  eminence  is  also  sickly  and  can  no 
a  great  part.     He  will  obtain  no  vote 

conclave.     As  for  Ledochowski,  he 

but  though  he  has  reached  seventy- 
J  a  factor  that  must  be  reckoned  with, 
aid  to  have  prophesied  that  this  car* 
I  become  pope,  and  the  prophecy  has 

been  accomplished.  For  ten  years 
ki,  as  prefect-  of  the  Congregatto  de 
I  Fidcy  has  been  a  sort  of  pope  by  the 
Pope.  There  are  three  popes,  named 
jolor  of  their  robes  :  the  real  Pope, 
ed  the  *  white  pope  ; '  the  general  of 
,  the  *  black  pope  ;  *  and  the  prefect 
paganda,  the  *  red  pope,'  who  as  car- 
3  a  red  robe.  The  reason  why  the 
the  propaganda  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
that  many  prerogativea  are  connected 


with  his  office,  and  that  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  he  takes  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
minister  for  the  colonies  takes  within  the  sphere 
of  British  influence.  The  propaganda  is  the 
center  for  all  Roman  Catholic  missions.  As 
chief  of  the  propaganda  Ledochowski  has  so 
many  opportunities  to  distribute  benefits  and  to 
extend  patronage  that  he  can  count  many  clients 
and  creatures  of  his  own.  The  next  conclave 
may  give  him,  therefore,  more  than  one  vote, 
perhaps  two,  perhaps  even  three  ;  but  this  will 
not  transform  the  red  pope  into  the  white  one. 
Votes  given  for  a  non- Italian  have  only  a  symp- 
tomatic value.  In  the  next  conclave  the  princi- 
ple that  the  tiara  is  by  no  means  legally  an  Italian 
monopoly,  even  though  for  nearly  four  centuries 
only  Italians  have  been  elected  to  the  papal  crown, 
will  probably  be  still  more  strongly  marked  than 
in  1878.  It  is  possible  that  besides  Ledochow- 
ski, the  cardinals  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Vaughan,  of  London,  will  be  honored  by  single 
votes.'' 

MEN    IN   THE    RUNNING. 

The  writer  thus  recapitulates  ^his  estimate  of 
the  papabili : 

<<We  have  already  named,  besides  the  aged 
Capecelatro  and  Di  Pietro,  the  cardinals  Ram- 
poUa,  Parocchi,  Serafino  Vannutelli,  Svampa, 
and  Gotti  as  the  chief  candidates  for  the  tiara. 
There  are  still  two  names  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  speaking  of  the  future  Pope — ^the 
cardinals  Sarto  and  Domenico  Jacobini." 


THE  CHIEF  NEWSPAPERS  OF  EUROPE. 

MR.  GEORGJS  A.  WADE  contributes  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  a  study  in  compara- 
tive journalism  under  the  heading  of  <  <  Famous 
Foreign  Newspapers."  The  papers  he  selects 
for  mention  with  one  or  two  leading  particulars 
we  have  put  together  in  this  table  : 


Name. 


PetU  Journal,.., 
FiQcuro. 

BerUner  Tagt- 
Matt 

KOlniiche  Zei- 
iufig 

Ntut  SVtit  Prtttt 

TrQnma 

Independanee 
BOif^. 

l^poea 


Nawt^yinmia, 


Place. 


Parle 
Paris 

Berlin 

Ck>loKne 

Yieima 

Rome 

BrobselB 

Madrid 

St.  Peters- 
burg 


Daily 

Circula- 

tiou. 


1,800,000 


70,000 
40,000 


80,000 


Editor. 


M.  Marinoni 

M.de 

Dodays 

Herr 

Leynsohn 

Herr 

Schauberg 

Dr.  Edward 

Bacher 


M.  Oharlee 

Tardieu 
MaroniBde 
Yaldigleeias 

M.]Merofl 


Found- 
ed. 


1882 
1864 

1870 

18QS 

Before 

1860 

1884 

1880 
1848 
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Of  these  Le  Petti  Journal  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  in  the  world  ;  Die 
Kolnucke  Zeitung  is  the  oldest  continental  paper  ; 
Dit  Neat  Freie  Presse  has  forty-two  pages  (each 
the  size  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette),  two-thirds  of 
which  are  filled  with  advertisements,  and  these 
in  almost  every  European  language. 

Paris  Papers  and  Their  Sales. 
In  the  Westminster  Budget   Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vi- 

zetelly  publishes  some  interesting  information 
about  the  circulation  of  the  leading  Parisian 
journals,  classified  as  "  Drey fu sard  "  and  "  anti- 
Dreyf  usard. "  He  states  that  the  facta  were  sup- 
plied by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  "  busi- 
ness" side  of  Parisian  journalism,  and  that 
while  he  cannot  absolutely  vouch  for  the  figures 
lie  gives,  he  has  reason  to  believe  them  as  near 
the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  He  further 
states  that  the  figures  have  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  several  French  writers  (M.  Zola  among 
them),  who  regard  the  estimates  as  Bubstantially 
correct. 

ANTI-DBEYFUBABD   JOURNALS. 

Coldes. 

Le  PeUt  Journal,  prea^-atrAay  saUsabout 800,000 

Le  QauloU  (Arthur  Meyer),  sales  about 28,000 

L'ECho  dePurU  (Q,  de  Beaurepaire),  about. . .  48,000 

L'Eclatr,  safes  about 130,000 

La  RipvblUiaeFrani^lM  (M.  Mdllne),  about.  5.00O 

L'lntranaiijeant  (KocbefortI,  sntet  about IIH^OOO 

VAiitoTiti  (Casangnac),  tales  about BG,000 

La  PatTie  (MlUevoye),  sales  about 60,000 

La  Libre  Parole  (Drumont),  sole*  about 100,000 

La  Croix  (P6re  BalUy),  gates  about 280,000 

[Another  estimate  of  the  above  says  800,000.] 

La  Presse,  sales  about 80,000 

Le  Juwnal  (Blnce  M.  Xau's  dMth),  sates  about  60,000 

VEvinemejit,  sales  about 6,000 

Le  Solr,  tales  about '. 1,600 

Total 1,750,600 

No  returns  have  been  supplied  for  Le  Oil 
Bias,  L'Univert,  Ze  Petit  Capnral.  L'Anti-Juif, 
and  a  good  many  other  anti-Dreyfusard  jour- 
nals. The  total  anti-Dreyfusard  sales  might  be 
quite  2,000,000  copies  per  diem. 

DRCyrUBARD   JOURNALS. 

Le  Figaro  (Comily)  presentrday  sales  about...  70,000 

Le  Temps*  (H«brard),  sales  about 35,000 

Le  Journal  de»  Dibata,*  sales  about 16,000 

L'Aurore  (Ciemeuceau,  PressenB*,  Zola),  about  160,000 

Le  SUole  (Guyot,  Keinach),  sales  about 60,000 

La  PeUUmpublUpie  (Jaurib-SociatiBt), about  70,000 

Le  Aodlcat  (Maret),  sales  about S0,000 

La  Lanteme,  salet  about. 70,000 

XeKappel,  sales  about 8,000 

Le  XtXe  Siicle,  saUg  about 8,000 

Total BlSiOOO 

•  Ot  doobthil  loyaltr  to  the  oawa. 


No  returns  have  been  furnished  respecting  Xa 
.^ont^e.  Lea  Droits  de  VHomme,  La  Volottti,  and 
others. 


OR    mDEFENDBNT   JOUKNALS. 

Le  Petit  ParlHen  (Jean  Dupuy,  mlnUter),  sales 
average  from  600,000  to  700,000  copies. 

Le  Matin,  no  returns. 

Le  Pire  Felnard  {anarchist),  20,000  copieu. 

As  to  Le  Petit  Journal,  the  circulation  of  which 
is  placed  by  Mr.  Wade  as  high  as  1,300,000 
copies,  the  proprietors  assert  that  considerably 
more  than  1,000,000  copies  are  printed  daily, 
but  the  informants  of  tbe  Westminster  Budget 
writer  contend  that  not  more  than  800,000  copies 
are  actually  sold  at  the  present  time. 


THE  LATE  QENEBAL  HEHBT  ON  OUB  DUTY  IN 
POBTO  BICO. 

IN  Mmisey's  Magazine  toT  November  appears 
an  article  on  "Our  Duty  in  Porto  Rico," 
by  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  who  died  a  few  daya 
before  the  magazine  was  published.  General 
Henry's  experience  as  military  governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  results  of  which  are  described  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  dt  Reviews  by  Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll,  qualified  him  to  speak  with  great- 
er authority  than  any  living  Amerioao  (except 
posaibly  G«nenil  Davis,  hu  eucceeaor)  of  our 
duty  to  this  new  dependency.  A  brief  sketch 
of  General  Henry's  career  and  services  wilt  also 
be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

As  to  the  dispoaition  of  the  Porto  Ricane  to- 
ward the  Americans,  their  needs  as  a  people,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  American  officials  to  supply 
those  needs.  General  Henry  says  : 

"When  I  assumed  office  as  military  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  on  December  5,  1896,  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  four  months  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Ponce  had  firmly  impressed  me 
with  three  facts : 

"First,  that  the  Porto  Ricans  ware  sincere  in 
their  welcome  to  the  Americans. 

"  Second,  that  they  really  are  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  people. 

"Third,  that  the  condition  of  the  island  amd 
its  needs  were  such  as  to  call  for  immediate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

"  As  commander  ai  Ponce  I  had  been  brouglii 
into  close  relations  with  the  people,  and  I  real- 
ized then  that  much  trouble  and  apparent  injus- 
tice would  precede  the  ultimate  seUling  of  affairs 
in  the  island. 

■'  It  was  an  entirely  new  duty  for  American 
army  offlcen.     There  was  no  pi  t,  in  the 

experience  of  those  so  suddenly  pu  n  charge 

of  thia  oor  fint  real  e^ny,  npon  w  ich  their 
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aid  be  based.  As  1  caused  the  military 
gradually  to  give  way  to  the  civil  func- 
ecognized  more  and  more  that  all  my 
ts  must  rest  upon  the  simple  foundation 
and  common  sense.  Everything  was 
Past  oppressions,  present  disturbances — 
ral  disturbances  following  upon  an  ab- 
violent  change  of  government — and  bit- 
nal  antagonisms  had  created  a  condi- 
fairs  almost  appalling.  The  work  to  be 
s  urgent  and  multiple.  And  not  the 
the  convincing  of  the  natives  that  the 
1  flag  meant  a  release  from  all  wrongs, 
ming  of  an  era  of  justice,  and  a  share 
rosperity  which  seems  the  assured  heri- 
le  American  people. 

well  to  say  right  here  that  circumstances 
rented  the  convincing  of  the  natives  of 
30  ;  that  they  still  feel  oppressed  ;  that 
'e  under  surroundings  which,  if  tempo- 
still  potent  ;  that  conditions  in  the  isl- 
afortunate,  to  say  the  least ;  and  that  our 
bis  childlike  and  worthy  people  is  plain. 

[ARACTER    OF    THE    PORTO    RICANB. 

ould  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
orto  Ricans   are  not  disloyal,  lazy,  nor 

Ignorant.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  they  have  lived  for  centuries  under 
I  of  foreign  oppressors,  that  they  have 
jected  to  a  rule  iniquitous  in  the  extreme, 
misgovernment  with  all  its  evils  has 
[  before  them  in  interminable  example, 
wonderfully  moral  and  intelligent. 

is  my  opinion  after  a  number  of  months 
Qtercourse  and  constant  study. 
jQ  yet  to  hear  from  an  unbiased  source 

to  show  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
loyal  in  their  devotion  to  their  new 
hospitable  to  a  fault,  and  industrious, 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and 

they  suffer  from  ignorance  caused  by 
lack  of  systematic  schooling,  only  about 
mt.  being  able  to  read  and  write,  the 
t  as  apparent  and  noteworthy  as  among 

mass  of  negroes  and  <  poor  whites  *  in 
lern  States." 

1  Henry  declares  that  the  better  element 
Dpulation  of  Porto  Rico,  especially  the 
ving  in  the  larger  cities,  is  as  refined 
ired  as  its  corresponding  class  in  the 
tates,  and  upon  this  element  must  main- 
l  the  political  and  commercial  redemp- 
e  island. 

,1  Henry's  judgment  of  the  Porto  Ri- 
linly  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration 
3SS  and  of  all  who  may  in  future  have 
h  the  administration  of  tlie  island. 


WHAT   GONORE88    SHOULD    DO. 

General  Henry  reviews,  the  reforms  in  the 
system  of  taxation  and  other  matters  discussed 
in  Dr.  Carroll's  article,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  soon  pass  the  laws  necessary 
to  make  Porto  Rico  in  reality  a  part  of.  the 
United  States.     He  says  : 

»*The  duty  of  Congress  means  the  duty  of 
the  American  people,  whose  servant  it  is. 
When  the  national  legislature  meets  in  Decem- 
ber the  question  of  government  for  the  colonies 
will  come  before  it.  In  regard  to  Porto  Rico, 
the  subjects  to  be  considered  may  be  classified  as 
finance,  customs,  tariff  and  taxes,  mililtary  con- 
trol, and  suffrage. 

<  <  The  financial  question  is  one  that  can  be  set- 
tled without  difficulty,  and  the  tariff  now  levied 
in  Porto  Rico  on  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  in  our  own  ports  on  goods  coming 
from  the  island  will  surely  be  abolished  under  the 
conditions  now  governing  interstate  commerce. 

*  <  In  regard  to  the  military  on  the  island,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  troops  there, 
as  is  now  done  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  simply  as  permanent  posts  of  regular 
soldiers  ;  but  the  force  should  mainly  consist  of  * 
Porto  Ricans — ^possibly,  for  a  time,  officered  in 
the  higher  grades  by  regular  army  officers.  The 
success  of  the  battalion  already  organized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  has  been  assured,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  duplicated. 

<  <  The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the 
island  should  be  placed  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  insular  police,  whose  work  during  my 
stay  in  Porto  Rico  met  with  my  own  and  the 
people's  entire  approval.  The  insular  police  is 
made  up  of  young  men  of  good  family,  and  the 
record  already  established  by  the  force  proves 
its  efficiency. 

<  ^  The  question  of  the  franchise  is  a  serious 
one,  and  forms  to-day  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Porto 
Ricans.  During  a  discussion  by  the  delegates 
at  the  palace  shortly  after  I  had  assumed  com- 
mand, the  liberals  (Spanish  party),  composed  of 
the  better- educated  class,  claimed  that  only 
those  who  could  read  and  write  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  The  raaical  party,  representing 
the  masses,  insisted  that  suffrage  should  be  uni- 
versal, every  inhabitant  being  permitted  to  cast 
a  ballot. 

*  <  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  suffrage  should  be 
given  only  to  those  who  are  males,  of  legal  age, 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  or  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  such,  and  who  pos. 
8688  certain  property  qualifications  to  be  de- 
termined." 
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THE  PLAGDE. 

SO  much  id  now  appearing  in  tlie  newspapers 
uLciuC  tlio  bulioiiic  plagiif  itial  M.  Dastre'a 
article  on  tliu  subject  in  tlie  lirst  OcLoIit  nunil>er 
of  the  litvue  ./m  /)eux  Mowlcs  !ius  atlracleil  more 
tiiaii  imlinary  noiice.  IIi;  s^hows  that  tlie  pUifrue 
which  has  so  often  ravaguil  western  KiirojH!  is 
not  enOeniic  llmre,  Imt  is  an  importation  from 
the  East. 

BOUN    AT   THE    KtVKH    MtilTfl. 

Eadi  of  the  grual  epidfinic  nmlailies  which 
have  decimaleti  humanity  has  Iia.i  its  origin  at 
the  mouth  of  some  great  river,  in  the  marshy 


Ihila  to  be  found  there.  Thus  the  cliolera  springs 
from  tiie  dfha  of  the  Ganges,  tyjihns  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Danulw,  and  the  plague  from  Iho 
delta  of  the  Nile.  To  this  last  must  be  adileO. 
in  all  proliability.  another  source  for  the  plague 
— namely,  IndoChina.  As  regards  Egypt,  it  is 
riTtain  Ihut  the  cnnnlry  was  already  infested  in 
ho  third  century  luitore  the  Christian  era.     The 


death  of  St.  Louis  in  1270  was  certainly  due  to 
this  malady,  which  has  been  si)read  to  a  g^reat 
extent  from  time  to  time  by  the  Turks,  whose 
habits  of  life  are  not  such  as  to  discourage  it. 
In  IT'iO  we  (ind  one  inhatiitant  of  Tdarseilles  in 
every  tlu-eo  falls  a  victim,  and  in  that  century 
the  pest  appears  also  at  Messina  and  at  Moscow. 
It  is  not  till  1844  that  the  long  contamination  of 
the  soil  of  Kgypt  came  to  an  end,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  said  yet  to  have  done  so  in  view  of  the 
recent  outbreaks  at  Alexandria  in  lUtiG  and 
again  this  year.  These,  however,  are  really 
local  and  accidental  outbreaks,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  Alexandria  as  an  in- 
ternational poi't.  Practically  Egypt  has  been 
free  from  plague  since  1844. 

NEW    BJKTH'CEKTERS. 

Yet  the  battle  wliich  humanity  wages  against 
this  scourge  is  oiie  of  varying  fortunes,  and  if 
there  is  a  victory  in  one  place,  what  looks  very 
much  like  defeats  must  be  recorded  in  others. 
China  was  undoubtedly  the  source  of  that  almost 
mciedibly  destructive  plague  which  destroyed 
>o  000.000  people  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
Lontury.  Now,  in  this  century,  we  see  the 
plat, tie,  probably  endemic  in  Canton,  Hong  Kony, 
hoimosa,  and  the  province  of  Yunnan,  spread- 
ing ever  since  1894  into  Annam,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and,  above  all,  into  India.  From 
India  it  can  be  traced  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  then 
southward  to  I'ortuguese  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  and  Reunion,  until  it  has  reached 
Houth  America.  Kecent  discovery  has  been 
made  of  two  new  endemic  centers — one  in  Asia, 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  Lake  of  Baikal,  on 
the  Kusso-Chinese  frontier,  and  the  other  in  Af- 
rica, in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  great  takes  of 
Uganda.  So  much  for  the  plague  itself  ;  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  for  repelling  it. 

TilKEE    LINES   OF    DEFENSE. 

Europe  has  adopUid  three  principal  means  of 
protection.  The  iirsi  consists  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  international  sanatory  service,  the 
working  of  which,  however,  shows  some  grave 
defects,  and  M.  Daiitre  declares  that  England 
prevented  the  establishment  of  strict  disinfection 
for  vessels  about  to  enter  the  Suez  L'anal,  and  he 
attributes  this  to  her  solicitude  for  her  commerce, 
which  he  saya  she  prefers  to  the  health  of  other 
countries.  M.  Dasti-c  adds  that  the  medical  in- 
spection which  takes  place  at  Suez  is  a  very  poor 
substitute,  for  captains  aie  sometimes  unscrupn- 
lous  and  docioi's  are  sometimes  negligent.  The 
second  protection  of  Europe  lies  in  the  police  at 
the  various  ports,  wlio  are  suppoaed  to  nmedj 
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the  shortcominge  of  the  iDternstioaal  sanatory 
service.  The  plague  can  be  cominuaicated  not 
only  from  man  to  man,  but  also  by  means  of 
goods,  such  as  linen  cloCblng  and  so  on,  and  also 
by  rata,  which  are  as  liable  to  the  contagion  as 
men  are.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  rigor> 
OU8  disinfection  of  all  the  cargo  of  any  suspected 
ship,  it  is  clear,  JA.  Dastre  thinks,  that  there  are 
many  defects  in  the  armor  of  Europe  through 
which  the  enemy  may  creep  unseen  and  may 
break  out,  as  it  has  done  recently  at  Oporto. 
M.  Dastre  goes  on  to  consider  the  scientific 
methods  of  vaccination  and  immunization  against 
the  plague.  He  assures  us  that  the  anti-plague 
serum  of  various  well-known  doctors  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  violence  of  the 
malady  even  if  the  patient  is  attacked  by  it  at 
all,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  even  the 
worst  modern  outbreaks  do  not  destroy  life  on 
3  scale  recorded  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  AIR-SHIP. 

MR.  W.  E.  GABEETT  FISHER  contributes 
an  excellent  article  to  the  Fortnightly  on 
"The  Art  of  Flying,"  in  which,  without  being 
too  technical,  he  summarizes  the  successes  and 
failures  of  aeronauts  in  the  past  and  gives  a  lucid 
statement  of  the  problems  which  await  them  in 
the  future. 

HIBTOBY   OF   FLTINa. 

Mr.  Fisher  thinks  that  flying  on  a  scientific 
basis,  as  apart  from  ballooning,  had  made  no 
real  progress  before  the  beginning  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign.  The  older  attempts  were  mainly 
based  upon  charlatanry.  Bishop  Wilkins,  who 
wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  classified  the 
ways  in  which  the  problem  might  be  solved  as 
follows  :  "  (1)  By  spirits  or  angels  ;  (2)  by  the 
help  of  fowls  :  (3)  by  wirgs  fastened  immedi- 
ately to  the  body  ;  (4)  by  a  flying  chariot." 
The  problem  of  flight,  properly  so  called,  is  to 
support  a  heavy  body  by  iis  own  motion.  Bal- 
looning is  a  very  different  thing.  The  air,  thin 
and  yielding  as  it  is,  may  be  made  to  beat  the 
largest  birds  or  the  framework  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine.  In  fact,  "the  air  is  a  solid  if  you  hit  it 
hard  enough.  The  difBculty  just  lies  in  hitting 
bard  enough  ;  and  the  proper  way  is  to  let  the 
air  itself  do  the  hitting.  The  condor  has  known 
this  for  millions  of  years  ;  we  have  only  just  be- 
gun to  see  it." 

THE   T.ANOLEY   ANO   MAXIU   UACHlNIfi. 

The  only  flying  machine  which  has  been  a  real 
success  is  an  American  invention. 

' '  The  '  aerodrome '  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Luigley 
has  flown  for  as  much  as  half  a  mile  at  a  time, 


driven  by  a  steam  engine,  and  has  descended 
without  injury  when  the  motive  power  was  ex- 
hausted. Professor  Langley  has  not  only  made 
models  which  have  actually  flown,  but  has  worked 
out  the  conditions  under  which  a  plane  or  set  of 
planes  can  be  supported  in  the  air,  through  a 
long  series  of  elaborate  and  convincing  experi- 
ments. By  means  of  these  he  has  demonstrated 
that  we  possess,  in  existing  steam  and  other  heat 
engines,  '  more  than  the  requisite  power  to  urge 
a  system  of  rigid  planes  through  the  air  at  a 
great  velocity,  making  them  not  only  self-sus- 
taining, but  capable  of  carrying  other  than  their 
own  weight.' 

"Mr.  Maxim  claims  from  experiments  with 
his  machine  that  one  horse-power  will  lift  133 
pounds.  In  either  case,  as  Mr.  Maxim  has 
shown  the  possibility  of  building  engines  np  to 
300  horse-power  weighing  only  6  pounds  per 
horse-power,  there  is  clearly  ample  power  to 
drive  a  loaded  aeroplane.  The  real  difficulty,  as 
has  been  said,  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  flight  '  lie  more  in  such 
apparently  secondary  diCBculties  as  those  of  guid- 
ing the  body  so  that  it  may  move  in  the  direction 
desired,  and  ascend  or  descend  m  safety,  than  in 
what  may  appear  to  be  the  primary  diflSoultiee 
due  to  ihe  nature  of  the  air  itself.' '' 

liliehteal'b  exfebisnceb. 

The  most  famous  of  all  flying-machine  invent- 
ors was  Otto  Lilienthal,  who  paid  the  penalty  of 
success  with  his  life  some  three  years  ago.  Lil- 
ienthal's  main  contention  was  that  the  construc- 
tioB  of  a  flying  machine  was  not  dependent  on 
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motors,  and  that  with  a  strong  wind  a  man 
equipped  with  proper  sustaining  planes  could 
soar.  He  proved  the  truth  of  tliis  theory  by  a 
series  of  sliding  flights  from  the  summit  of  a 
hillock,  in  every  case  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere raising  him  from  the  ground,  and  he  soon 
acquired  great  skill  in  adjusting  his  wings  to  suit 
the  currents  of  wind. 

*< After  a  few  trials,"  wrote  Lilienthal,  "one 
begins  to  have  a  feehng  of  mastery  over  the  sit- 
uation. .  .  .  ^Finally,  we  become  perfectly  at 
ease,  even  when  soaring  high  in  the  air,  wliile 
the  indescribably  beautiful  and  gentle  gliding 
over  the  long  sunny  slope  rekindles  our  ardor 
anew  at  every  trial.  It  does  not  take  very  long 
before  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  wliether 
we  are  gliding  along  two  or  twenty  yards  above 
the  ground.  We  feel  how  safely  the  air  is 
carrying  us,  even  though  we  see  diminutive  men 
looking  up  at  us  in  astonishment.  Soon  we  pass 
over  ravines  as  high  as  houses,  and  sail  for 
several  hundred  yards  through  the  air  without 
any  danger,  parrying  the  force  of  the  wind  at 
every  movement." 

It  was  not  all  plain  sailing,  however.  * '  Lil- 
ienthal describes  how  again  and  again  he  was 
seized  by  sudden  gusts,  which,  before  he  had 
time  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments,  carried 
him  high  up  in  the  air  so  swiftly  as  to  take  away 
his  breath  ;  yet  he  always  managed  to  recover 
his  balance  and  soar  on.  At  other  times  the 
wind  got  on  the  upper  surface  of  his  wings  and 
dashed  him  arrow -like  to  the  ground,  smashing 
the  apparatus  and  bruising  him  badly.  But  he 
was  a  strong  and  skillful  gymnast,  and  practice 
made  him  well-nigh  perfect  in  the  art  of  sailing 
down  hill  in  calm  or  slightly  breezy  weather." 

TWENTIETH- CENTURY    FLYING. 

Of  Mr.  Maxim's  experiments  Mr.  Fisher  says  : 
*'Mr.  Maxim's  machine  has,  undoubtedly, 
power  to  fly  if  let  loose.  That  it  has  not  yet 
done  so  is  due  to  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
which  make  it  very  uncertain  whether  the  ma- 
chine would  survive  a  single  trial  ;  and  as  the 
engine  alone  is  understood  to  have  cost  its  weight 
in  silver,  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  crucial  ex- 
periment is  delayed  until  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  safe  result." 

Of  the  future  of  flying  Mr.  Fisher  says  : 
<'  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  flying  machine 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  analogous  to  a 
sailing  vessel  witli  an  auxiliary  screw  rather 
than  to  a  mastless  steamer.  This  is  the  pros- 
pect, indeed,  that  makes  flying  worth  while  to 
search  after.  It  is  the  effortless  soaring  of  the 
condor,  not  the  fussy  flapping  of  the  sparrow, 
that  must  be  taken  as  a  model." 


IS  BRITISH  STEEL  DOOMED  ? 

MESSRS.  JEREMIAH  HEAD  and  Archi- 
bald Head  contribute  to  Gassier  sioT  Octo- 
ber a  paper  on  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  mines 
which  bodes  sadly  for  the  future  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  Great  Britain.  The  consterna- 
tion which  the  presentation  of  the  facts  by  the 
writers  caused  at  the  British  Institution  of  CMvil 
Engineers  seems  justified  by  this  later  publica- 
tion. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  reasons  for  investigation  are  thus  put  by 
the  writers  : 

'<  In  the  period  1895  to  1898  the  United  States 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  included  the  fol- 
lowing items,  viz. : 

1895.  1896.  1897.  1896. 

Tons.  Tona.  Tons.  Tons. 

Pig  iron 3,068  7,417  91,196  50,121 

Unwrought  steel....       59  1,974  25,927  29,870 

*'  Steel  rails  and  steel  plates  from  the  United 
States  have  also  recently  made  their  appearance 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  as  yet  in  any 
great  quantity. 

.**  The  recent  unexpected  invasion  by  Ameri- 
can competitors  of  markets  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  exclusively  British  has  natural- 
ly somewhat  disturbed  home  producers,  ainon^ 
whom  there  are  those  who  question  the  allega- 
tion that  the  mineral  resources  of  American  iron 
and  steel  masters  are  superior  to  those  available 
here.  They  believe  that  the  new  competition  is 
carried  on  at  a  loss  and  will  never  attain  serious 
dimensions,  but  there  are  others  who  consider  it 
permanent,  and  certainly  the  preparations  and 
extensions  undertaken  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vide evidence  at  least  that  the  Americans  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

*<  With  the  object  of  satisfying  themselves  on 
this  question,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  almost 
national  importance,  the  authors  decided  early  in 
June,  1898,  to  visit  the  Lake  Superior  region 
and  to  investigate  some  of  the  principal  mines, 
the  ores  obtained  from  them,  the  routes  by 
which  they  are  carried  southward  to  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  the  means  employed  for  mining, 
loading,  unloading,  and  transporting  them.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  this 
paper." 

PITTSBURG    VERSUS    MIDDLESBROUGH 

The  eminence  of  the  investigators  and  the 
nature  of  their  quest  combine  to  invest  their  re- 
port with  exceptional  significance.  They  really 
went  to  inquire  whether  American  resources  did 
not  involve  the  doom  of  British  steel.  Their 
conclusions,  quietly  and  soberly  stated,  are 
follows : 
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'<The  authors  will  conclude  with  a  few  re- 
marks as  to  the  influence  of  these  abundant,  ex- 
cellent, and  cheap  ores  upon  the  supply  of  iron 
and  steel  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

*  *  The  following  is  approximately  the  cost  price 
of  one  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  and 
at  Middlesbrough,  England,  on  January  1,  1899: 

PITTSBURG.  £    8.    d. 

1.66  tons  of  ore  at  12s.  8d 1  1  1 

16  hundredweights  of  coke  at  78 0  5  7 

12  hundredweights  of  limestone  at  38 0  1  9>^ 

Labor 0  2  0 

Repairs 0  1  0 

Other  items 0  1  0 

Total 112    b}4 

MIDDLESBROUGH.  £    s.    d. 

1.95  tons  of  ore  at  15s.  2d 1    9    7 

20.5  hundredweights  of  coke  at  15s.  6d 0  15  10>^ 

9  hundredweights  of  limestone  at  Ss.  9d 0    1    8>^ 

Labor 0    3    0 

Repairs 0    1    0 

Otheritems 0    10 

Total 2  12    2 

AMERICAN    IRON    ONE    POUND    A    TON   CHEAPER. 

<  *  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  Bessemer 
pig  iron  can  be  produced  at  Pittsburg  under 
present  conditions  for  almost  £1  per  ton  less 
than  at  Middlesbrough.  This  advantage  is 
principally  due  to  the  Lake  Superior  ore  and  the 
Pennsylvania  fuel  supply.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  by  the  time  the  pig  iron  has  been  con- 
verted into  ingots  and  further  into  finished  steel, 
the  advantage  has  been  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  loss  in  conversion  and  by  reason  of  the 
lower  cost  of  the  fuel  required  in  the  later 
processes. 

SELLINO   PRICES. 

Middles-  Pittsburg 

Pittsburg,  brough.  Prices 

U.S.A.  England.  Lower  by— 

£    8.  d.  £    8.  d.  £    8.    d. 
Steel  rails  (heavy)  per 

ton 429  4  12    6  099 

Steel  ship  plates  per 

ton 5  10    9  6  15    0  14    8 

Steel    billets   and 

blooms 326  450  126 

< »  THE    WRATH   TO    COME.  " 

The  words  of  Messrs.  Head  are  cautious  and 
temperate,  but  the  prospect  they  express  is  none 
the  less  gloomy  on  that  account.     They  say  : 

*  <  These  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  present 
low  prices  of  American  steel  are  justified,  if  only 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  pig  iron  from  which  it 
is  made  ;  and  that  the  competition  now  felt  in 
England  and  in  neutral  markets  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  can  only  be  met  by  lower  costs  on 


the  part  of  English  producers  in  all  available  di- 
rections.- 

<  ^  The  authors  are  inclined  to  the  view  that 
Lake  Superior  iron  ores  are  likely  to  have  a  con- 
siderable and  permanent  effect  in  cheapening  iron 
and  steel  and  all  goods  made  therefrom  tlirough- 
out  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  they  will 
tend  to  encourage  the  production  of  such  goods, 
and  especially  of  ocean-going  ships  and  engines 
at  United  States  ports  to  a  hitherto  unprece- 
dented extent." 

Commenting  on  these  facts  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
says  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews : 

*  *  The  British  producer  will  need  all  his  British 
pluck  and  all  his  inventiveness  to  face  this  pros- 
pect. The  United  States  have  on  their  side  an 
unequaled  exuberance  of  natural  resources.  They 
have  all  the  economies  which  result  from  a  colos- 
sal concentration  of  capital.  The  entire  steel 
industry  of  the  republic  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  trust.  Against  such  enormous 
odds  what  can  our  petty  mineral  stores  avail  or 
our  Liliputian  capitalists  ?  *' 

The  Iron  Trade  Everywhere  Advancing. 

Mr.  Archer  Brown^s  paper  in  the  October 
Engineering  Magazine  on  * '  The  Outlook  in  the 
American  Iron  Industry  "  begins  with  a  reminder 
that  the  price  of  iron  has  gone  up  100  per  cent, 
in  six  months.  The  enormous  advance  since 
Messrs.  Head's  figures  were  put  together  can 
best  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  following  table  : 

Sept.  6,  Aug.  23,  Aug.  2,  Aug.  31, 

Pig  Iron.                    1899.  1899.  1899.  1896. 

Foundry  pig,  No.  2  stand- 
aid,  Philadelphia $22.00  120.75  120.25  $10.50 

Foniidry  pig,  No.  2  South- 
ern, Cincinnati 19.25  ia50  18.00  9.60 

Foundry  pig.  No.  2  local, 

Chicago 21.00  20.50  20.00  11.00 

Bessemer  pig,  Pittsburg.    23.25  22.60  21.26  10.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburg....    19.50  18.50  17.76  9.85 

Lake  Superior  charcoal, 

Chicago 24.00  23.00  .22.00  11.60 

In  answer  to  the  question,  <*Will  it  last?" 
the  writer  declares  the  demand  to  be  increasing. 
The  inevitable  replacements  which  were  post- 
poned during  slack  trade  cannot  longer  be  put 
off.  <  <  The  real  factor  in  lowering  prices  will  be 
in  increased  production,  not  in  diminished  de- 
mand." The  writer  reckons  that  the  output  of 
the  furnaces  cannot  be  increased  over  15  to  18 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

WHAT    OF   AMERICAN    IRON   EXPORTS  ? 

«*  What  of  the  export  trade  ?  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  new  factor  is  the  all-important 
one  in  sustaining  American  markets.  Taking 
the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  as  a  whole,  I 
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belieye  this  to  be  true.  But  eo  f ar  u  ores,  pig 
iron,  and  even  steel  billets  are  concerned,  the 
movement  has  never  reached  5  per  cent,  of  the 
product  of  the  United  States  and  probably  will 
not  for  years  to  come.  Radical  changes  in  the 
freight  and  labor  situations  must  occur  before 
America  can  capture  English  and  American 
markets  with  crude  iron." 

"  But  it  is  in  the'finished  forms  where  Ameri- 
can victories  will  be  won,  as  they  are  now  being 
won.  In  locomotive,  wood  and  iron  working 
machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  naila,  wire, 
bicycles,  and  a  hundred  other  lines,  American 
inventive  genius,  great  productive  capacity,  mod- 
ernized plants,  superior  business  organization, 
etc.,  will  maintain  and  doubtless  increase  the 
great  total  of  $80,000,000  reached  last  year  in 
her  iron  and  steel  exports." 

THE   DIDDBTBIAL   AWAKENING    WORLD-WinE, 

Against  the  belief  that  exports  will  diminish  if 
prices  do  not  fall,  the  wriLer  replies  that  the 
irbole  world  is  sharing  in  the  upward  movement. 
He  says : 

"  The  world  is  now  knit  closely  together  in  its 
industrial  and  commercial  as  well  as  its  Gnanciol 
fabric.  Influences  that  affect  one  nation  are 
soon  felt  by  the  others.  England  and  Germany 
were  in  the  midst  of'  industrial  prosperity  two 
years  before  it  was  felt  in  America,  but  now 
Uiat  she  has  responded  the  added  stimulus  is  felt 
over  there.  We  think  it  phenomenal  that  the 
mills  and  furnaces  throughout  the  United  States 
should  have  their  product  booked  half  through 
next  year,  but  in  Germany  and  Belgium  they  are 
already  booked  all  through  the  year  1900.  The 
great  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  employing  30,000 
men.  are  filled  with  orders  until  1901.  Germany 
bos  nearly  overtaken  Qreat  Britain  in  pig-iron 
product,  but  is  nevertheless  importing  largely 
from  both  England  and  America  to  supply  her 
deficiency.  Great  Britain  shows  a  slackening  in 
her  shipbuilding  industry,  but  her  export  trade 
in  iron  is  again  growing,  and  all  her  lesser  in- 
dustries are  exceedingly  active.  Prices  of  iron 
and  steel  have  risen  there  almost  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  United  States.  Middlesbrough  pig  that 
sold  Ust  year  for  43  shillings  has  reached  75 
shillings,  and  is  now  a  little  under  70. 

■'The  fact  is  the  great  industrial  awakening  is 
world-wide,  China,  India,  South  Africa,  the 
PbUippinea,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  new  island 
possessions  nearer  to  the  United  States  are  full 
of  projects  for  improvement.  They  have  caught 
the  renaissance  spirit.  The  beginnings  are  small, 
but  they  suggest  immense  future  possibilities. 
They  want  steam  railroads,  electric  lines,  electric 
lighting,  water  works,   locomoUves,  machinery, 


bridges,  et«.,  and  it  scarcely  seems  probable  th&t, 

having  felt  some  of  the  benefits  of  modem  prog- 
ress, they  will  decide  to  turn  back.  America 
has  shown  her  ability  to  compete  with  the  other 
industrial  nations  for  this  trade,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  it  in  increasing  quantity." 

A   PHENOMENAL  INCREASE. 

The  demand  for  iron  is  shown  by  the  writer  to 
be  increasing  through  the  generations  with  in- 
creasing velocity.  ' '  The  world's  consumption  of 
iron  grows  in  geometrical  ratio."  These  k^re  bia 
figures  of  the  world's  production  of  pig  iron  : 

GronB  ToDB. 

In  ISBfl 8,600,000 

In  ItWT 9,900,000 

In  1878 H,100iOOO 

In  1889 26,000,000 

In  1890  30,600,000 

In  1900  («Btimated) 85,000,000 


THE  WHEAT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

IN"  the  December  MoClwe'i  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  gives  in  a  dramatic  way  the  interest- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop,  the  sources  and  volume  of 
production,  the  machinery  and  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  rapidity  of  consumption.  Of 
the  present  outlook  for  an  ultimate  wheat  famine 
Mr.  Baker  says : 

"There  are  at  present  about  617,000,000  bread- 
eaters  in  the  world — nearly  eight  times  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  An  increase  equal 
to  two  Londons  is  yearly  swelling  the  enormous 
figures,  the  additions  coming  partly  from  births 
in  the  more  advanced  countries  and  partly  from 
the  training  of  the  consumers  of  rice,  rye,  and 
the  like  into  a  preference  for  wheat  foods.  The 
deductions  of  years  have  shown  that  each  bread- 
eater — man,  woman,  and  child — will  consume  a 
barrel  of  flour  (4^  bushels  of  wheat)  every  year. 
The  French,  the  English,  and  the  Americans  eat 
more  than  the  average ;  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans  eat  less.  On  the  basis  of  this  average 
the  bread-eating  world  requires  more  than  2,300,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  every  twelve  months  to 
supply  ite  table  with  bread.  If  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  world  produce  as  much  as  this,  then  tliere 
is  plenty  and  prosperity  the  world  over ;  if  the 
production  is  less  there  is  Buffering  and  starva- 
tion. Few  people  realize  how  closely  the  crop  is 
consumed  each  year.  According  to  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  world's  total  production  of  wh'"vt  in 
1897  was  2,226,746,000  bnshels— Doti 
milliotu  of  buf^iels  to  supply  the  wo 
demand  and  forniah  seed  f  or  tha  oro      ot  4 
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ear.  Consequently  countries  of  the  earth 
the  crop  was  light  were  visited  by  want 
j^h  prices,  in  India  the  need  even  touching 
nt  of  famine.  During  the  following  year, 
^he  crop  was  enormous,  reaching  a  total 
tion  reported  as  2,879,924.000  bushels, 
is  is  probably  an  overestimate  ;  and  as  a 
iience  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  nearly 
Dart  of  the  world,  with  a  pronounced  re- 
:  prosperity  in  the  agricultural  regions  of 
lited  States. 

PKOMPT    MOVEMENT     REQUIRED. 

ust  year   Sir  William   Crookes,  the  dis- 
ihed  president  of  the  British  Association 
e    Advancement  of   Science,   considering 
•©portion    between   wheat  production  and 
consumption,  ventured  to  name  the  year 
is  a  date  when  the  world's  bread-eaters 
cry  for  more  wheat  than  the  world's  farm- 
ild  produce.     There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  pointed  out, 
»ir  William  has  vastly  underestimated  the 
•growing  possibilities  of  the  earth,  at  least 
I  United  States.     Yet  the  statistics  from 
such  prophecies  are  drawn  show  how  very 
'  the  consumer  treads  upon  the  heels  of  the 
3er,  and  how  imperative  is  the  necessity  of 
mting  the  crop — grown  perhaps  half  a  world 
from  the  centers  of  consumption — as  soon 
s  shaken  from  the  threshers  in  a  million 
in  order  that  every  white  man  shall  have 
if,  and  have  it  before  his  last  supply  has 
It. 

rreat  Britain  eats  her  entire  wheat  crop  in 
thirteen  weeks,  and  then  she  must  be  sup- 
immediately  with  the  products  of  Minnesota 
Qtral  Russia  or  India,  or  else  she  must 
If  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  com- 
f  blockaded,  say  by  the  ships  of  allied  Eu- 
her  population  would  probably  be  totally 
fished  by  starvation  within  three  months. 
Qke  is  true  of  every  country  in  western 
)e,  although  in  some  of  them  actual  starva- 
ould  be  much  longer  averted.  This  imme- 
requirement  of  the  densely  settled  portions 
\  earth  for  a  constant  supply  of  bread  over- 
all laws  and  diplomatic  and  political  con- 
ktions ;  it  disregards  customs  duties  and 
)undaries  of  nations  ;  and  it  is  the  founda- 
3f  the  world's  money  systems,  for  wheat 
move  that  men  may  have  bread." 
.  Baker  estimates  the  needs  of  Americans 
he  coming  year  as  415,500,000  bushels, 
ill  get  from  the  crop  of  1899  over  600,000,- 
Dushels,  and  will  have  about  200,000,000 
lis  to  send  abroad,  a  third  of  which  will  be 
x>rted  as  flour  and  the  balance  in  the  grain. 


AIMS  OF  THE  CONSUMERS*  LEAGUE. 

IN  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  No- 
vember Miss  Florence  Kelley  defines  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Consumers*  League, 
the  organization  formed  about  ten  years  ago  in 
New  York  and  recently  extended  and  broadened 
in  scope.  Miss  Kelley  points  out  that  while  the 
original  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  employees 
to  the  conscience  of  purchasers,  the  league  as  a 
national  organization  now  asks  that  purchasers,  by 
insisting  on  buying  goods  bearing  its  label,  will 
discriminate  in  favor  of  those  manufacturers  who 
treat  their  employees  humanely,  and  that  they 
will  do  so  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  employees, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  promoting  wholesome 
forms  of  manufacture.  Thus  the  whole  pur- 
chasing public  is  interested. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  power  and  usefulness  of 
such  an  organization  will  depend  largely  on  the 
intelligence  and  active  work  of  the  local  branches, 
and  the  degree  of  cooperation  which  these  suc- 
ceed in  enlisting  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  possibilities  of  the  league  are  outlined 
by  Miss  Kelley  as  follows  : 

<<  At  present  the  league  points  out  that  con- 
sumers, even  when  unorganized,  have  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  production  of  any  given  goods 
by  refraining  from  purchasing  them  ;  to  promote 
the  production  of  others  by  demanding  them. 
When  organized,  even  very  partially,  consumers 
can  decide,  within  certain  limits,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  desired  goods  shall  be  produced. 
Consumers  have,  however,  done  none  of  these 
things  in  an  orderly  and  enlightened  way,  except 
so  far  as  cooperative  buying  has  been  practiced 
and  the  adulteration  of  foods  limited  by  legisla- 
tion procured  through  the  efforts  of  purchasers. 
The  power  of  the  purchaser,  which  is  potentially 
unlimited,  becomes  great  in  practice  just  in  pro- 
portion as  purchasers  become  organized  and 
enlightened,  place  themselves  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  producers,  inform  themselves 
exactly  concerning  the  conditions  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  are  able  thus  to  enforce 
their  own  will  instead  of  submitting  to  the  en- 
ticement and  stimulus  of  the  unscrupulous  ad- 
vertising seller. 

TO   ORGANIZE   A   DEMAND. 

**  Briefly  stated,  by  way  of  rUumi,  the  aim  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League  is  to  organize 
an  effective  demand  for  goods  made  under  right 
conditions.    As  means  to  this  end  it  endeavors— 

<<  1.  To  investigate  existing  conditions  of  pro* 
duction  and  publish  the  results  of  its  investigft- 
lions. 

''2.  To  guarantee  to  the  public  goods  found 
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to  have  been  made  under  conditions  SBtisfactoiy 
to  it  by  attaching  to  them  its  label. 

"3.  To  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  pur- 
chaser as  an  offset  to  the  continual  appeal  of  ad- 
Tertisera  to  the  credulity  and  cupidity  of  the 
public. 

"4.  To  cooperate  with  and  encourage  in  every 
legitimate  way  those  employers  whose  work  is 
done  under  humane  and  enliglitened  conditions. 

"  5.  To  procure  further  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  purchasers  and  employees. 

"  6.  To  cooperate  with  the  officials  whose  duty 
it  is  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  production 
and  distribution  or  to  enforce  laws  and  ordi- 
nances dealing  with  those  conditions. 

"7.  To  form  organizations  of  purchasers  for 
the  purposes  above  set  forth." 

HODERH  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

FROM  an  interesting  article  in  Ounton's  Maga- 
zine for  November,  written  by  the  late 
Sbeppsrd  Homans,  on  < '  Latest  Phases  of  Life 
Insurance,"  we  learn  that  the  business  of  Amer- 
ican companies,  after  an  existence  of  but  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  now  exceeds  in  vol- 
ume that  done  by  the  companies  of  all  otiier 
nations  combined.  According  to  the  ofBcia! 
returns  for  1898  the  insurance  in  force  in  the 
■'  regular"  companies,  not  including  that  in  as- 
sessment associations,  beneficial  and  friendly  so- 
cieties, amounted  in  the  United  States  to  {6,- 
326,120,072  and  in  Great  Britain  to  (about) 
$3,300,000,000. 

The  income  of  the  56  "regular"  companies 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1897  from  pre- 
miums was  $243,347,949;  from  interest,  etc., 
$61,597,726— a  lotal  of  $304,945,675.  while 
the  disbursements  to  policy-holders  for  death 
claims,  dividends,  and  surrender  values  amounted 
to  $139,405,708. 

THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF   BENSFITB. 

As  to  the  significance  of  these  figures  Mr. 
Homans  says : 

"They  mean  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  each  year  nearly  $250,000,000  for  premi- 
ums, and  that  they  have  $1,333,000,000  invest- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  their  future  widows  and 
orphans  ;  that  AniGricau  companies  paid  out  in 
the  year  1897  '  $139, OOU, 000,  mainly  to  the 
families  of  their  deceased  policy-holders.  TJiese 
last  figures  mean  also  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  land  which  is  not  interested  in  them. 
It  is  certain  that  tho  hopes  and  happiness  and  in- 
terests of  millions  of  our  citizens  are  involved  in 
this  great  economy  of  life  insurance.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in   the 


land  whioh  could  not,  with  advantage,  avail  it- 
self of  its  beneficent  provisions.  To  the  wealthy 
a  large  sum  of  money  coming  at  a  critical  time 
may  be  most  timely.  To  those  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances the  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
may  mean  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
hardship,  between  competency  and  poverty,  be- 
tween happiness  and  misery." 

This,  however,  leaves  entirely  out  of  sccoant 
"assessment"  insurance,  the  amount  of  which 
now  in  force,  as  Mr.  Homans  admits,  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  "regular,"  or  "old-line,"  com- 
panies combined. 

"  THE  PARSON'S  PUBLIC" 

THE  Outlook  for  November  4  has  an  ac- 
count, by  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt,  rec. 
tor  of  Hampton  Lucy,  Warwickshire,  of  a  village 
public-house  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor. 
This  house  is  known  as  "the  parson's  public" 
and  has  been  conducted  on  the  present  system 
since  1876.  It  is  the  only  public-house  in  the 
parish  of  Hampton  Lucy,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  managed  are  that  only  pure  beer  eboil 
be  sold  and  that  the  person  who  sells  tbe  beer 
shall  have  no  interest  in  the  proSts. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  says  that  when  this  "public" 
came  into  his  hands  he  consulted  several  temper- 
ance reformers  as  to  the  advisability  of  closing  it 
altogether,  or  of  endeavoring  to  conduct  it  "re- 
spectably "  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
His  more  extreme  friends  advised  him  to  close  it 
altogether,  bnt  others  were  of  opinion  tliat  be 
should  keep  it  open,  subject  to  strict  regulation, 
rather  than  risk  another  being  started,  over  which 
he  should  have  no  control.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  results,  he  thinks,  have  amply 
justified  his  choice. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  new  proprie- 
tor was  to  find  a  trustworthy  tenant,  who  would 
accept  a  fixed  sum  annually  for  transacting  the 
business,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  profit  or 
loss  to  the  proprietor's  account.  A  man  and 
wife  accepted  the  place  on  condition  of  occupy. 
ing  the  house  rent  free,  a  small  sum  being  al< 
lowed  for  the  management  and  for  dispe&BJng  the 
beer,  the  profira  on  the  eatables  and  stabling  of 
horses  also  going  to  the  tenants. 

LESS  BEER    CONSUKED. 

The  sale  of  spirits  was  discontinued  and  only 
the  best  quality  of  beer  has  been  sold.  This, 
says  Mr.  Mordaunt,  ' '  is  certainly  something  very 
different  from  the  thick,  muddy,  perha  i  adul- 
terated, certainly  thirst- creating,  stofl  i  old  at 
some  village  'publics.'  I  have  reMon  to  believe 
that  on  account  of  the  liquor  being      le  and 
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wholesome,  and  therefore  satisfying,  less  is  con- 
sumed than  formerly.  Low  wages  may  have 
something  to  do  with  a  decrease  of  consumption. 
But  when  wages  were  higher,  some  years  ago,  I 
noticed  that  less  beer  was  purchased,  with  a  good 
quality  of  liquor,  although  the  price  remained 
the  same.  Before  the  *  public*  changed  hands 
perhaps  drunkenness  was  no  worse  here  than  in 
many  places  ;  but  cases  were  common  enough. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  now  they  are  compara- 
tively rare  and  seldom  occur,  except  when  people 
have  come  in  from  other  places  the  worse  for 
liquor  and  have  been  accidentally  served  with 
more.  Of  course  if  such  a  condition  is  perceived 
they  are  declined  any  at  all.  The  usual  public- 
house  hours  are  observed,  and  no  limit  as  to  the 
quantity  supplied  to  sober  people  is  ever  attempt- 
ed ;   but  no  credit  is  allowed." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  submits  a  sample  of  an  average 
year's  accounts,  from  which  it  appears  that  after 
all  expenses  had  been  met  from  the  receipts  of 
the  business  there  was  a  balance  of  £30  to  be 
devoted  to  charitable  objects.  About  two  yeai-s' 
profits  once  went  to  the  sinking  of  wells  and 
erection  of  pumps  for  public  use,  the  water  sup- 
ply, by  a  kind  of  poetic  justice,  being  improved 
at  the  expense  of  the  beer. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  the 
remarkable  career  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
are  doubtless  aware  of  her  admission  to  Radcliffe 
College  in  October  last  as  the  result  of  the  pass- 
ing with  high  credit  of  her  entrance  examina- 
tions in  June. 

The  Association  Review,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  says  of  this 
achievement : 

'  *  The  world's  history  does  not  contain  a  case 
similar  to  it  nor  equal  to  it.  Blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy,  and  hence  with  only  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  as  avenues  to  her  mind, 
she  has  by  her  own  indomitable  will  and  her  love 
for  learning,  aided  by  intelligent,  skillful,  and 
well-directed  teaching,  covered  a  complete  course 
of  primary  and  advanced  instruction  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  that  finds  her  now  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  regular  college  course." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  already  familiar 
with  the  principal  events  of  Miss  Keller's  life 
history  the  same  publication  states  that  she  was 
born  in  Tnscumbia,  Ala.,  on  June  27,  1880, 
possessed  of  all  the  faculties  and  senses  of  a 
healthy  child  ;  that  in  March,  1882,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  she  was  attacked  by  violent 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  which  eventually  re- 


sulted in  the  total  loss  of  sight  and  bearing ;  and 
that  a  course  of  private  instraction  was  began  in 
1887  and  continued  till  1897,  when  Miss  Keller 
successfully  passed  the  Harvard  preparatory  ex- 
amination, and  in  June,  1899,  she  took  the  final 
examination  which  entitled  her  to  enter  Radcliffe 
College. 

MISS  Keller's  handicap. 

In  this  entrance  examination  the  subjects  were 
geometry,  algebra,  Greek,  and  advanced  Latin. 
The  difficulties  under  which  Miss  Keller  labored 
have  been  well  described  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script : 

*  <  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  person  ever  took 
a  college  examination  with  so  heavy  a  handicap 
(we  may  say  with  so  many  kinds  of  a  handicap) 
as  Helen  Kejler's  on  this  occasion.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  she  could  not  see  the  examina- 
tion papers  nor  hear  the  voice  of  an  examiner. 
The  natural  method  of  communicating  the  ques- 
tions to  her  would  have  been  to  make  use  of  the 
fingei*s  of  her  old-time  *  teacher '  and  interpreter. 
Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Sullivan  does  not  know 
Greek  or  Latin  or  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
while  she  is  able  to  serve  Helen  by  communicat- 
ing to  her  printed  Greek  and  Latin  letter  by 
letter,  she  could  not,  even  if  she  had  been  so 
disposed,  have  given  her  the  slightest  assistance 
in  answering  the  examination  questions.  But  it 
was  deemed  best  by  all  concerned  to  avoid  even 
the  remotest  suggestion  or  possibility  of  assist- 
ance. A  gentleman  was  found — Mr.  Vining, 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  had  never  met 
Helen  Keller  and  who  was  quite  unknown  to  her 
and  unable  to  speak  to  her — who  could  take  the 
examination  papers  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
sented and  write  them  out  in  Braille  characters, 
the  system  of  writing  in  punctured  points  now 
much  used  by  the  blind.  The  questions  thus 
transcribed  by  him  were  put  into  Helen's  hands 
in  the  examination  room,  in  the  presence  of  a 
proctor  who  could  not  communicate  with  her, 
and  she  wrote  out  her  answers  on  the  typewriter. 

*  *  Here,  however,  came  in  one  of  the  additional 
points  of  Helen's  handicap.  There  are  two  sys- 
tems of  Braille  writing,  the  English  and  the 
American.  There  are  marked  differences  be- 
tween them — very  much  such  differences  as  those 
between  the  two  principal  systems  of  shorthand 
writing.  Helen  Keller  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  English  system,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books 
which  have  been  put  into  Braille  are  printed. 
As  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vining  was  com- 
pleted but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  as  it  was  not 
known  to  her  that  he  did  not  write  the  English 
Braille,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  other  ar- 
rangement.    She  had  to  puzzle  out  the  unfa- 
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miliar  method  of  writing,  mach  m  &  writer  of 
the  Pitman  stenof^phy  might  use  his  sense  of 
logic  and  general  intelligence  by  a  tour  de  force 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  Graham  shorthand  ; 
Mid  this  labor  was  added  to  the  other  labor  of 


Helen  Keller's  examination.  To  add  to  her  dif- 
ficulties, her  Swiss  watch,  made  for  the  blind, 
had  been  forgotten  at  home,  and  there  was  no 
one  at  hand  on  either  of  the  days  of  the  exam- 
ination to  give  her  the  time.  She  worked  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  time  which  re- 
mained to  her  aa  she  went  along  from  question 
to  question. 


'  ■  But  she  passed  the  examination  triumphantlf 
in  every  study.  In  advanced  Latin  she  t>assed 
'with  credit.'  In  advanced  Greek,  which  her 
tutor  regarded  as  her  '  star  '  study,  she  received 
a  '  B,'  which  is  a  very  high  mark.  Yet  here 
the  time  and  the  Braille  difficulty  worked  tuost 
heavily  against  her.  What  her  marking  was  in 
the  other  studies  is  not  known  )  it  is  only  known 
that  she  passed  them. 

DIFFICttLTlEB    IN   COLLIOE   WORK. 

"Helen  Keller  is  now  ready  for  matriculation 
as  a  student  of  RadcliSe  College.  Her  p&ssing 
of  the  examinations,  especially  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  itself  a  wonderful  achievement. 
No  particle  of  its  severity  was  abated  for  her 
because  she  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  no 
precautions  were  remitted  because  she  is  known 
to  be  incapable  of  deceit.  She  sat  in  total  dai-k. 
ness  and  f^one,  without  the  touch  of  any  friendly 
hand.  A  slip  pricked  with  unfamiliar  charac- 
ters was  put  before  her,  and  her  typewriter 
clicked  out  its  quick  and  true  response  to  the 
hard  questions.  That  was  all.  Will  any  other 
human  being  living  in  such  a  world  of  silence 
and  darkness  ever  do  as  much  7 

"The  question  may  well  be  asked.  Will  Helen 
Keller  now  take  the  regular  college  course? 
Who  will  interpret  to  her  the  lectures  in  foreign 
languages  which  she  cannot  hear  ?  No  one  can 
do  this.  No  lecture,  even  in  English,  Otn  be 
translated  to  her  in  tbe  manual  alphabet  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  spoken.  Her  usual  interpreter 
knows  no  foreign  tongue.  Who  will  read  to  her 
all  the  required  matter  of  the  courses  of  reading, 
none  of  which  has  been  put  into  raised  print  ? 
It  is  beyond  mechanical  possibility  to  give  her 
all  this  through  her  fingers.  The  obstaclK  ap- 
pear insurmountable.  But  that  is  the  principal 
reason  why  Helen  Keller  is  inclined  to  surmount 
them. " 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Century  for  December  has  a  number  of 
special  Christmas  features,  opening  with  a  poem 
of  unusual  proportions,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
for  magazines,  ^^  The  Christmas  Dancers,''  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  with  a  number  of  illustrations.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  the  genial  student  of  the  Midi,  gives  "  A 
Provencal  Christmds  Postscript,"  describing  the  quaint 
ways  of  celebrating  that  festival  in  the  Mistral,  with 
pictures  by  Louis  Loeb.  In  Mr.  John  Burroughs'  essay 
on  "  The  Art  of  Seeing  Things"  he  names  the  three  most 
precious  resources  of  life  as  books,  friends,  and  nature  ; 
"and  the  greatest  of  these,  at  least  the  most  constant 
and  always  at  hand,  is  nature."  Mr.  Burroughs  thinks 
that  people  differ  in  no  quality  so  much  as  in  their 
powers  of  observation. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  author  of  **  AL  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men,"  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  the  most 
crowded  portions  of  London  under  the  title  "  One  of 
Two  Millions  in  East  London,"  l^eing  effectively  aided 
in  his  attempt  to  depict  the  homes  of  the  lower  work- 
ing classes  by  the  excellent  drawings  of  Mr.  Pennell. 
One  of  the  funniest  Irish  stories  that  ever  was  printed 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  Harry  Still  well  Edwards,  the 
author  of  that  great  story,  "  Two  Runaways."  In  the 
more  serious  vein  of  this  number  we  find  Dr.  Richard 
Gottheil's  article  on  "Zionism."  Dr.  Gk)ttheil  is  en- 
couraged by  the  growing  success  of  the  Jewish  col- 
onies in  Palestine  to  believe  that  a  Jewish  polity  can 
really  be  built  up  which  shall  have  as  its  basis  the 
normal  connection  of  the  people  with  the  soil  upon 
which  they  live.  Dr.  Gottheil  sees  great  dangers  and 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  Zionism,  but  he  has  the 
strength  to  believe  with  Disraeli,  the  great  Jewish 
Zionist,  that  both  of  them  *' belong  to  a  race  which  can 
do  everything  but  fail." 

Four  important  serials  are  now  current  in  the 
Century:  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  story,  •^The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Quack  ; "  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum's  narra- 
tive of  his  experiences  in  the  sloop  Spray  in  **  Sailing 
Alone  Around  the  World  ; "  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son's  excellent  nature  story,  "  The  Biography  of  a 
Grizzly  ; "  and  last  and  chiefly  Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ii  QCRIBNER'S"  for  December  is  largely  given 
O  over  to  sumptuous  holiday  features,  such  as 
Mr.  Arthur  Colton's  story,  "  The  Portate  Ultimatum," 
with  its  charming  illustrations  in  color  by  Glackens  ; 
the  Christmas  poem,  "  The  Three  Kings,"  by  Harrison 
S.  Morris,  with  illustrations,  also  in  color ;  Mr.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson's  "  Seven  Ages  of  American  Woman."  The 
recent  Belgian  antarctic  expedition  is  the  basis  of  two 
articles,  one  by  Mr.  Albert  White  Vorse  on  **  American 
Seamen  in  the  Antarctic;"  the  second  on  "Possibili- 
ties of  Antarctic  Exploration,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
(!()ok,  who  on  the  recent  Belgian  expedition  took  the 
photographs  with  which  these  two  articles  are  illus- 
trated. The  chief  objects  of  exploration  about  the 
south  pole  are,  according  to  Dr.  Cook,  the  search  for  the 
south  magnetic  pole,  the  study  of  the  meteorology  of 
this,  the  coldest  part  of  the  earth,  the  geogn^phy  of 


those  unknown  seas,  islands,  and  ice-fields,  the  abso- 
lutely new  ground  of  geology,  and  especially  of  the 
newly  bom  science  of  oceanography.  *  *  The  ever-increas- 
ing usefulness  of  the  ocean  for  the  needs  of  modem 
commerce,  of  warfare,  of  cable  service,  and  as  a  nurs- 
ery for  food  makes  it  necessary  that  we  know  every- 
thing possible  about  it.  We  must  know  not  only  the 
surface,  but  the  bottom  and  intermediate  waters. 
We  must  know  not  only  the  warm  seas,  but  the  cold 
as  well."  Dr.  Cook  reminds  us  that  up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  no  great  loss  of  life  nor  awful  calam- 
ities in  the  antarctic  as  there  have  been  in  the  arc- 
tic. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
will  undoubtedly  come  for  antarctic  exploration  will  be 
likely  to  lead  to  the  most  dire  disaster  unless  compan- 
ion ships  undertake  the  journey. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  December  Harper^St  like  Scribner%  is  largely 
occupied  with  diverting  stories  for  holiday  pleas- 
antry, and,  also  like  Scribner*8f  the  magazine  is  gay 
with  color  work.  The  most  striking  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion is  in  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  Christmas  extravaganza, 
"  A  Puppet  of  Fate."  The  color  illustrations  are  delight- 
ful and  are  delicate  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  expected 
in  a  magazine  which  has  to  print  so  many  thousands  of 
copies.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  negro  literature  that 
has  appeared  for  many  a  day  is  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle's 
"Darker  de  Moon,"  a  "devil  tale,"  and  Mr.  Frost's  pic- 
tures of  the  devilish  occurrences  therein  depicted  in 
darky  dialect  are  inimitable.  The  brightness  and  en- 
tertaining quality  of  the  number  is  continued  in  Mark 
Twain's  story,  "  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg." 
The  opening  feature,  embellished  with  tinted  pictures, 
is  an  essay  on  "  Children,"  by  that  wholesome  and  divert- 
ing philosopher,  E.  S.  Martin.  Mr.  Martin's  view  of  the 
desirability  of  children  is  worth  reading. 

"To  have  a  family  and  no  means  of  support  is  a 
serious  predicament,  and  it  is  not  bettered  by  the  fact 
that  the  family  is  large.  A  family  with  a  bad  phjrsical 
or  mental  inheritance,  or  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
parents,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  valuable  as- 
set in  the  world.  But  a  family  of  well-bom  children, 
committed  to  parents  who  appreciate  their  charge  and 
are  equal  to  it,  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  going. 
The  very  best  and  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
is  folks.  Without  them  the  world  would  be  a  mere 
point  in  space  and  of  no  account  except  as  a  balance 
weight.  All  that  ails  the  world  as  it  is  is  a  shortage  of 
folks  of  the  right  quality.  Of  everything  else  there  is 
enough  to  go  around.  Consequently  the  most  valuable 
gift  that  can  come  to  earth  through  man  is  rightly 
constituted  children." 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  McClure^a  Magazine 
contains  an  article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  on 
the  movement  of  wheat,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in 
another  department.  The  feature  of  the  number  is  the 
opening  prologue  of  the  Rev.  John  Watson's  "  The  Life 
of  the  Master."  In  the  editor's  introduction  to  this 
serial  it  is  stated  that  such  a  work  has  been  contem- 
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pl&ted  ever  since  McClure'i  Manatlne  became  an  as- 
sured success.  The  aims  of  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Christ  were  to  "combine  high  scholarship  with  pro- 
found faith,  to  preaeiiC  the  divine  story  ho  vividly  that 
its  holy  characters  would  live  and  move  before  the 
minds  of  the  readers."  The  autiior  of  "  BeKlde  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  v/an  selected  to  do  this  great  work. 
To  illustrate  this  important  serial  McClure's  has  sent 
Mr.  Corwin  Kiiapp  Linsoii,  a  thoroUK'ily  trained  artixt, 
to  Palestine,  where  he  hua  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  three  yearH  in  drawinft  and  paintinK  pictures  t« 
illustrate  Dr.  Watson's  text.  Some  of  the  paintings 
have  1>ee[i  reproduced  in  color  Id  Europe  and  wilt  be  in- 
serted in  tlie  magazine. 

The  Hon.  George  S,  Boutwell,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tells  the  story  of  the  iiii  peach  me  iit  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  "  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  trial."  Ex-Secretary  Boutwell 
thWka  tliat  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Hepresentativea  to  attempt  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  He  disclaims  any 
wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  point.  "I  end 
by  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  vot«  of  the 
House  and  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  by  which  the  doc- 
trine wa.'^  established  that  a  civil  otnivr  is  liable  to  im- 
peachment for  misdemeanor  in  ofUce,  is  a  gain  to  the 
public  that  is  full  compensation  for  the  undertaking, 
and  that  these  prodeedings  against  Mr.  Johnson  were 
tree  from  any  element  or  quality  of  injustice." 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  December  Cosmopofitnnhos  an  article  describ- 
Ing  the  "  Plans  for  the  Paris  World's  Fair,"  by 
Charles  A.  Towne.  Mr.  Towne  tells  us  that  the  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  exposition  are  derived  from  five 
sources :  the  subsidy  of  the  republic,  amounting  to  'JO,- 
OOaOOO  francs  ;  the  subsidy  of  the  city  o(  Paris,  30,000,000 
francs ;  advances  by  the  Bank  of  Prance,  to  be  re|>uid 
out  of  the  admission  receipts,  30,000,000  francs  ;  the  sale 
of  3,250,000  bonds  of  twenty  franca  each  at  popular  sub- 
scription :  the  gale  of  concessions  and  privileges,  and  of 
building  and  other  material  after  the  eiCposition  is  over, 
estimated  at  5, 000, 000  francs— a  total  of  140,000, 000  francs, 
or  something  more  than  (27,000,000.  The  bonds  sold  by 
popular  subscription  are  not  to  be  redeemed,  the  induce- 
ment for  their  purchase  consisting  of  the  privilege  of 
the  holders  to  participate  in  twenty-nine  drawings  for 
4.313  prizes,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  6,000,000  francs. 

In  «u  article  on  "Great  Engineering  Projects  "Mr. 
Walter  C.  Hamm  describes  a  certainly  most  notable 
project  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Gilpin,  of  Colorado. 
This  Is  no  less  a  scheme  than  the  uoitinc  of  the  live 
continents  by  one  system  of  railroad.  The  road  would 
lead  from  London,  England,  down  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  to  Cape  Town  and  along  the  eastern  coast  to 
Constantinople,  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  the 
iSiberlan  railroad  to  Kamcbatka  or  along  the  south- 
ern Asiatic  road  to  the  same  destination,  across  Bering 
strait  to  America,  through  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  to  Kew  York  City,  and  thence  by  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad  to  Patagonia.  Mr.  Hamm  thinks 
the  only  great  obstacle  in  this  gigantic  engineering 
vision  is  the  crossing  of  Bering  Strait,  which  at  its 
narrowest  part  is  forty-eight  miles  wide ;  but  almost 
exactly  in  the  midille  lies  the  island  of  Diomede,  with 
an  area  as  large  as  Manhattan  Island. 


Thisnomberof  the  CofmopoUtan  has  Btorles  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  "  The  Crime  of  the  Brigadier  ; "  by  Frank 

R.  Stockton,  "The  Cot  and  the  Rill ;"  the  secnod  of 
Olive  Schreiner's  essays  on  "The  Woman  Question;* 
Miss  Olga  Xethersole's  story  of  her  early  etTort«,  "  Mj 
Struggles  to  Succeed;"  and  an  article  by  Flora  Z. 
Brlggs  on  "The  Child  Brought  Up  at  Home,"  which 
aims  to  show  to  mothers  that  a  child  can  be  educated 
prolltably  at  home  until  the  age  of  twelve. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Decemlier  l,(pp(ncii(t'»  Dr.  H.  S.  Cohen  -write* 
OD  "  Washingtons  Death  and  the  Doctora,"  in  an 
investigation  of  the  statement  mode  by  many  itritera 
that  the  treatment  of  Washington's  last  illness  by  th« 
doctors  was  little  short  of  muriler.  Dr.  Cohen  shows 
that  whereas  the  treatment  of  Wa.shington  in  bfs  last 
suOering,  from  a  peculiar  form  of  laryngitis,  would  of 
course  have  been  different  in  the  light  of  the  actence 
of  a  century  later,  yet  the  physicians  did  in  the  bleed- 
ing  practice  which  was  actually  applied  about  what 
they  could  do  at  the  end  iil  the  last  centuty.  He  alao 
thinks  that  there  is  no  data  to  show  that  even  bad  the 
doctors  been  a  century  in  wlvance  of  their  tUn*-  and 
had  they  been  able  to  perform  the  oi>eration  of  tracfaeot- 
omy  and  use  O'Dwyer's  tul)eB,  was  there  any  cerl^ainty 
that  the  general  would  have  been  saved, 

William  Perrine  describes  "The  Return  of  WUliAm 
Penn,"  in  December,  lOHW,  after  his  three  niontb8>  voy- 
a«e  In  the  CantCTlmry.  The  number  begins  with  s 
poem  by  Edward  Markbam,  author  of  "  The  Han  With 
the  Hoe,"  entitled  "The  End  of  the  Century." 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Decemlrer  Ladles'  Hovui  Jowrnalthm^  ia  a 
further  article  in  the  excellent  series  on  "  The 
Theater  and  Its  People,"  by  Franklin  Fylee,  this  month 
on  "The  Actor,"  from  his  first  aspiration  t«hlaf(ucce^ 
or  failure.  Mr.  Fyles  thinks  that  most  actors  livewell 
and  do  not  work  hanl,  and  that  the  life  of  the  people  at 
the  stage  in  general  is  not  coarse  nor  unconventltinal. 
Salaries  vary  generally  between  (as  a  week  for  a  player 
whose  moderate  talent  just  (Its  a  part  of  some  Itiinar- 
tance  to  1500  a  week,  when,  in  addition  to  ability,  a 
celebrity  must  be  obtained.  Mr.  Fyles  says  that  not 
mora  than  ten  actors  in  America,  aside  from  the  ntnr«,  ■ 
receive  asmuch  as^iSO  a  week,  and  not  more  than  Qve 
4ses  are  paid  this  amount.  However,  the  evils  an^ 
itudes  of  the  profession  are  much  exaggerated  by 
report.  The  members  of  the  low-priced  atook 
companies  are  the  only  ones  overtaxed. 

The  editor  of  the  Ladle'  Home  Jaumal  makes  a 
plea  tor  a  simplification  of  Christmas  habits.  He 
thinks  there  Is  something  wrong  when  each  year  one 
hears  so  many  men  .saying:  "Well,  I'll  be  truly  thank-. 
ful  when  this  Christmas  business  is  over."  Mr.  Hok 
makes  the  suggestion  that  one  way  of  simplifying  ' 
Christmas  may  be  to  let  the  men  buy  all  the  presents, 
as  he  thinks  it  is  the  women  who  s u If er  chiefly. 

The  Rev.  John  Watson  ilan  Maolaren)  contributes  an 
essay  under  the  good  strong  title,  "Should  the  Old 
Clergyman   Be  Shot?"    He  rehearses  the  miseries  of    ' 
the  minister  who  has  been  wicked  enongh  to  grovf  (i 
and  who  has  not  sufficient  sense  of  proprle^  to  die  J 
promptly.    The  Rev,  Mr.  Watson  suggests  aretlreinent  I 
scheme,  on  a  large  scale,  with  two  oondltlong: 
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that  every  minister  should  be  removed  from  active 
work  at  the  age  of,  say,  sixty,  to  give  assistance  to  his 
brethren  or  live  in  quietness,  as  he  chooses ;  the  second 
condition  would  be  that  he  receive  a  retiring  allowance 
of  not  less  than  half  his  salary. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  December  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article  on 
the  British  trouble  in  South  Africa,  which  we 
have  quoted  from  in  another  department.  In  the  series 
of  studies  of  tenement  life,  by  that  careful  student  and 
picturesque  writer,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  there  is  a  further 
and  concluding  essay  entitled  *'  Reform  by  Humane 
Touch,"  in  which  he  reiterates  the  belief  that  reform  to 
be  thorough  must  begin  at  the  top  ;•  but  still,  in  looking 
back  over  recent  years  and  forward  to  the  future,  he 
sees  cause  for  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done.  In  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie's  careful  and  thorough  essay  on  *'  Poe's  Place  in 
American  Literature,"  he  shows  that  this  genius  alone 
among  our  notable  American  men  of  letters  was  unique 
and  unexpected  in  his  appearance.  He  describes  Poe 
as  still  remaining  the  most  distinctive  and  individual 
writer  that  has  appeared  among  us,  holding  with 
Hawthorne  the  supremacy  in  American  literature. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  gather  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Brown's  title,  *'  Wanted,  a  Chair  of  Tent-Making,"  the 
nature  of  the  subject  he  had  chosen.  It  is  a  discussion 
of  the  causes  of  the  modern  decline  of  the  ministry, 
written  from  the  layman's  point  of  view,  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  unrest  of  congregations  demanding  con- 
tinual changes  and  the  sad  condition  of  things  where 
to-<lay  a  faithful  pastor  is  practically  turned  out  to 
starve  at  the  very  age  when  he  would  he  most  eminent 
in  another  profession.  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie  writes  on 
"  The  Artistic  Side  of  Chicago,"  in  an  endeavor  to  show 
that  there  is  behind  the  stress  and  confusion  of  that 
great  city  a  steadily  growing  love  of  and  desire  for  art 
and  beauty.  

THE  FORUM. 

» 

IN  the  November  Forum  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  the  special 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico, 
who  in  this  number  of  the  Review  describes  the  re- 
forms inaugurated  in  the  island  by  the  American  ad- 
ministration, discusses  the  question,  "How  Shall  Porto 
Rico  Be  Governed?"  Dr.  Carroll  advocates  making 
the  island  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  equal  in 
rank,  rights,  and  privileges  to  the  existing  Territories 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma.  He  shows 
that  the  rate  of  illiteracy  in  New  Mexico  is  still  44  per 
cent.,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century,  and  yet 
New  Mexico  has  universal  suffrage.  Can  we  not  trust 
Porto  Rico  just  as  far  ? 

Ex-Minister  J.  L.  M.  Curry  contributes  a  paper  on 
"Spain,  Living  or  Dying?"  Dr.  Curry  thinks  there  is 
a  fair  prospect,  under  wiser  counsels,  of  a  new  Spain  : 

"With  universal  education,  fidelity  to  engagements, 
economy  and  honesty  of  administration,  freedom  of 
religion,  more  liberal  commercial  regulations,  reliance 
on  intelligent  and  skilled  labor,  Spain  may  yet  take  a 
high  and  honorable  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth." 

Mr.  Hoffman  Atkinson  advocates  the  establishment 
of  a  civil-service  college,  to  train  American  officials, 
especially  for  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services. 
This  want  is  now  met  in  a  measure,  we  beUeray  by  the 


school  of  diplomacy  at  Washington  opened  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbian  University. 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  gives  an  account  of 
Philadelphia's  recent  experience  with  her  water  supply. 
The  same  policy  of  procrastination  that  cost  the  city  her 
gas  works  and  keeps  up  an  expensive  electric-light  serv- 
ice under  private  management  may  result,  he  says,  in 
the  loss  of  the  city  water  works. 

In  discussing  "Educational  Problems  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,"  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  uniting  the  educational  forces 
now  engaged  in  producing  two  distinct  types  of  leader- 
ship— ^men  of  culture  and  men  of  jwwer. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  English  labor  leader,  defines 
"The  Attitude  of  the  Workers  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica." He  outlines  the  present  socialist  programme  in 
England  as  embracing  the  following  specific  demands : 
an  eight-hour  day,  prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children 
under  fifteen,  work  for  the  unemployed,  old-age  pen- 
sions, nationalization.of  mines,  nationalization  of  rail- 
roads, nationalization  of  land. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Eucken  writes  on  "  The  Finnish  Ques- 
tion," Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  pn  "  What  the  World  Owes 
to  France,"  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith  on  "The  Problem  of  an 
American  Marine,"  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  on  "  Chinese 
Railroad  and  Mining  Concessions,"  Mr.  John  P.  Young 
on  Chinese  development  and  the  western  world,  Capt. 
A.  G.  Froud  on  "  Last  Winter's  Tragedies  of  the  Sea," 
and  Prof.  William  P.  Trent  on  "Mr.  McCarthy's 
Reminiscences. " 


T 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

WO  important  papers  on  the  peace  conference  ap. 
pear  in  the  North  American  for  November.    "  A 


Russian  View "  is  presented  by  the  Russian  delegate, 
F.  de  Martens,  who  reviews  the  proceedings  at  The 
Hague  in  detail  and  declares  that  the  longer  the  labors 
of  the  conference  lasted,  the  more  fully  views  were  ex- 
changed among  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  "  the 
more  pronounced  grew  the  mutual  respect,  the  more 
friendly  grew  the  personal  relations,  the  more  palpable 
became  the  desire  to  do  something  for  the  future." 
President  Seth  Low,  who  was  one  of  the  American 
commissioners,  also  reviews  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  from  his  own  point  of  view  states  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  delegation.  His  purpose  is  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader,  as  distinguished  from  the  stu- 
dent, a  general  idea  of  the  conference  and  its  work. 
The  significance  of  the  arbitration  convention,  in  Presi- 
dent Low's  opinion,  lies  in  the  prospect,  not  that  all 
war  will  be  prevented,  but  that  the  nations  will  be 
compelled,  in  a  new  way,  to  justify  war  to  the  public 
opinion  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Pavey  argues  that  an  "open-door" 
policy  in  the  Philippines  is  at  present  impracticable. 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  exempting  the 
Philippines  from  the  operation  of  the  provision  that 
"all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States"  would  require  the  as- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States.  The  only  other  method  of  "opening"  the  door 
would  be  the  passage  through  Congress  of  an  act  mak- 
ing every  other  port  of  the  United  States  "an  open 
door  to  the  world's  commerce."  This  would  mean  an 
entile  overthrow  of  the  present  tariff  policy.  Involving 
tb*  dMtniotion  of  the  present  industrial  and  0001100^ 
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cUl  system  of  the  United  States,  so  far  ss  that  R]-st«tn 
is  based  on  the  tariff.  Neither  of  the  great  politivnl 
parties  will  commit  itself  to  rnich  a  progranime.  Ergo, 
the  Philippine  "open  door'"  is  "apolitical  myth." 

Prof.  JoHepb  French  Johnson,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  reviews  I'resldent  McKinley's  now  fa- 
mous civU-nervlce  order  of  May  23.  He  declares,  as  a 
reHult  of  his  invesCigatiou,  that  in  his  opinion  the  order 
was  issued  for  good  reasons  and  with  a  good  motive. 
"  If  its  promulgation  was  intended  to  serve  any  politi- 
cal par^iose,  it  in  a  most  antonisliing  exhibition  of 
political  incapacity,  not  only  fur  the  little  it  does,  but 
tor  what  it  oniitK  to  do."  Professor  Johnson  hIiowh  that 
thereare  many  high  i>ositions  left  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice which  mi^jht  have  been  exempted  if  a  general  raid 
on  the  offices  had  been  planned.  He  accepts  Secretary 
Gage's  statement  that  the  amendments  to  the  rules  are 
wholly  incapable  of  the  evil  construction  placed  upou 
them  by  the  critics.    He  concludes : 

"If  the  heads  of  executive  departments  are  besieged 
by  office-seekers,  tbey  may  ascribe  the  invasion  not  to 
the  order  of  May  29,  but  to  the  false  signals  which  have 
been  hoisted  all  over  the  i;ountry  by  the  friends  of  re- 
form, I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  new  game  in 
Washington  tor  the  spoilsman  or  that  civil-service  re- 
form is  in  peril. " 

Mr,  Louis  WindroUller  contributes  an  eminently 
sound  and  sensible  article  on  "  Food  Which  Falln  to 
Feed,"  discussing  not  only  the  evil  o(  commercial 
adulteration,  but  also  the  vicious  eating  habits  so 
prevalent  in  this  country — habits  which  tend  to  impair 
the  digestion  even  of  good  food,  not  to  speak  of  unwhole- 
some counl«rfeits. 

Mr.  Bernard  Lazare  writes  on  "Franceat  the  Parting 
of  the  Ways,"  M.  Jules  Clarette  on  "  The  Dramatic  Fes- 
tivals ot  Orange,"  "  Carmen  Sylva"  on  "  The  Story  of  a 
Helpful  Queen,"  and  Claude  Phillips  on  "  The  Picture 
Galleryof  the  Hermitage,"  while  the  B!arl  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfonr  contribute  articles 
on  the  ritualistic  controversy  In  England,  the  former 
on  "The  Rebellion  Against  the  Koyal  Supremacy"  and 
the  latter  on  "How  Ritualists  Harm  the  Church." 

THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  November  .Arena  appears  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude's 
translation  of  an  article  by  Count  Tolstoi  on 
"  Church  and  Slate."  This  article  is  prohibited  in  Rus- 
sia, and  though  written  several  years  ago  hsj*  never 
been  printed  there.  Mr.  Maude's  translation  has  been 
made  from  Tolstoi's  manuscript.  The  main  thought 
o(  the  article  is  summed  np  in  these  words  : 

"True  religion  may  exist  anywhere  except  where  it 
is  manifestly  false— I.e.,  violent.  It  cannot  be  a  state 
religion.  True  religion  may  exist  in  all  the  so-called 
sects  and  heresies,  but  it  cannot  exist  where  it  Is  joined 
to  a  state  using  violence." 

This  number  of  the  A.rena  has  three  papers  on  "The 
United  States  and  the  Phlllpplues ;"  Mr.  John  H.  Mar- 
ble and  Prof  F.  Spencer  Baldwin  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  expansion  policy,  while  Mr.  Ramon  Reyes 
Lala  reviews  the  Philippine  question  proper. 

In  an  article  on  "Twentieth  Century  Democracy" 
Mr.  Carl  Vrooman  intimates  that  since  Populism  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  Democracy  up  to  date," 
the  Populist  party  is  only  waiting  for  the  Democratic 
cn^anization  to  "come  toafnll  reallKatlon  of  present- 
day  problems"  and  apply  to  them  the  principles  ennn- 
fllated  by  Jefferson  and  Jackaon.     When  Uwt  time 


comes  the  Populists  will  gladly  give  ap  their  dlstbcl 
political  orKanization  and  Join  forces  ^ith  tba  DenO' 

Dr.  Helen  Densmore  finds  a  parallel  of  the  Dreyfu 
case  in  the  British  Government's  treatmeat  of  Mn. 
Maybrick,  an  American  woman  whom  many  believe  u 
be  Innocent  ot  the  crime  for  which  she  is  undergulug 
imprisonment.  Lord  Chief  .luHtice  RusseU  hlmaelf  hs> 
ileclared  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  "  was  unfairly  tried,  uiighl 
never  to  have  been  convicted,  and  ought  to  be  relonntii.* 

Mrs.  Almou  Hensley  descril>e8  the  oi^anizatioii  and 
aimsof  "The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Life,"  and  Mabel 
MacCoy  Irwin  defends  "The  Right  of  a  Child  to  Be 
Well  Born."  Dr.  Maximilian  GrosKmann  concludes  his 
discussion  of  "Criminality  In  Children." 

THE   CONTEMPORARY   KEVIEW. 

THE  Contcmpodiri/  tor  November  contains  a  de- 
lightful paper  of  memories  of  the  Crimea  l.>v  Sir 
Edmund  Vemey,  who  served  as  a  mUlshipman  oti  i,h« 
flagship  BrltaiiHlii,  and  afterward  on  the  TerTli,h\  » 
paddle-wheel  steam  frigate  which  gained  a  Kreat  n-pn- 
tation  during  the  war.  Sir  Edmnnd  Vemey  aeeriis  to 
have  seen  every  one  and  everything  worth  seeing  in 
ipaign,  and  his  article  is  full  o 


a  of  tbat  tor- 


amusing  anecdotes  of  thi 
bulent  epoch. 

"A  aUPEllB 

M.  Trarleux,  formerly  French  minister  of  jnsttoe  and 
a  witnesstor  Dreyfus  at  the  court-martial  Rt  Renn^ 
contributes  to  the  Contemporary  a  short  bnt  very 
necessaiy  defense  of  the  attitude  of  French  people  doi^ 
ing  the  great  controversy.  He  applies  the  tt*  tpLoquc 
argument  very  appoHltely  to  show  that  otheriuititMu 
are  j'.ist  as  liable  to  lose  all  sense  of  justice  and  deeeon' 
in  great  national  crises.    But,  he  asks : 

"Is  it  certain  that  any  other  country  would  baTttbeen 
able  to  exhibit  the  superb  spectacle  of  a  handful  of 
courageous  citizens   constituting  themselves   for   two 
years  the  champions  ot  right  and  law  against  all  tbe 
combined  forces  of  government  f    Is  there  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  citizenship  known  than  this  epic  resistance  to 
insult,  intimidation,  and  menace,  solely  by  the  use  of 
those  legal  weapon,'*  which  enabled   these   volniiteeF 
soluiersof  duty  to  make  their  voices  heard  1    Shonlu  -wn 
not  also  pay  homage  to  the  institutions  which  have 
allowed  such  a  conflict?    And  if  the  attempt  hu  not 
been  crowned  with  full  success,  has  it  done  nothing 
toward  the  triumph  of  truth  ?     Plcquart,   Schenrer-    ' 
Kestner,  Zola,  llnally,  tower  above  the  illusory  trials 
and  false  sentences  ;  they  have  been  tbe  true  interpre-    i 
ters  of  that  national  spirit  wliich  has  always  shown  it- 
self alive  to  questions  of  justice  and  generosity.     And   ; 
their  work  has  been  by  no  means  unproductive.     Drey-    . 
tus  is  free  ;  his  rehabilitation  lias,  in  tact,  been  achieved   " 
in  the  eyes  ot  thretM^uarters  of  the   world;  and  to 
accomplish  the  reparation  which  is  due  to  him  is  but  a 
question  of  patience  and  time.    These  are  tbe  re&utta 
obtained  so  far,  and  tmly  they  deserve  better  tT  '   _  _ 
imperfect  as  they  may  be,  than  a  threat  ot  boycotttDg,"  • 
THE  PRIMEVAL  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  attempts  to  reconstruct  ths  1 
gua^ofourremote forefathers, and conclndea that  '' 
origiaal  speech,  the  true  primeval  tongne  of  man,  waaJl 
quite  nnlike  any  language  we  have  ever  heard ;  yet  wb  1 
tutva  all  talked  it,  uid  aU  its  elemviU  aiapwwwit  In  t^^ 
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toDgues  of  to-day.  The  primeval  language  was  a  vowel 
language  altogether ;  it  had  no  consonants,  or  contacts, 
as  we  ought  to  call  them,  at  all.  Its  words  consisted  of 
vowel  sounds  following  each  other,  repeated  or  varied — 
of  words  like  aeaea,  aoaOy  aia^  auaUy  aeoia,  iaua^ 
oioi,  ouoUy  uaua^  uetie,  all  of  which,  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing, are  taken  from  a  language  in  use  to-day.  The  sen- 
tences were  intermittent  streams  of  vowels,  each  stream 
held  on  so  long  as  the  speaker's  breath  allowed  or  whim 
dictated." 

The  primeval  language,  he  says,  is  spoken  to-day  by 
every  child  in  its  first  attempts  at  speech. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  who  represented  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  at  the  historical  congress  of  Cividale  in 
September,  contributes  an  account  of  his  stay  in  that 
town.  He  says  that  the  congress  was  a  great  success, 
and  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

Professor  Dicey  writes  on  "  The  Teaching  of  English 
Law  at  Harvard,"  the  system  and  success  of  which  is, he 
thinks,  an  example  to  the  English  universities.  The 
number  concludes  with  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour  on  '*The  Employment  of  Volunteers  Abroad." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  monthly  chronique  has  made  its  way  into  the 
Nineteenth  Century  also,  and  with  the  Novem- 
ber number  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  begins  his  task  as 
chronicler. 

REMEMBERING  VERSUS  WRITING. 

"  Literature  Before  Letters"  is  the  theme  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  by  Prof.  Max  MUller.  He  quotes  from 
B'innish,  Polynesian,  Greek,  and  Indian  records  to 
show  that  extensive  literatures  existed  and  were  handed 
down  intact  by  aid  of  memory  alone  long  before  the 
alphabet  came  in.  Such  feats  of  memory  seem  scarcely 
credible  to  us.    The  writer  exclaims  : 

"Alas  !  our  memory  has  been  systematically  ruined, 
and  it  hardly  deserves  that  name  any  longer  when  we 
rememl>er  what  memory  was  in  ancient  times.  We 
seem  to  be  piling  every  day  heaps  of  ashes  on  that 
divine  light  within  us.  Men  who  read  the  Ti'tnes  every 
morning,  possibly  Notes  and  QuerieSy  then  blue-books, 
then  possibly  novels,  or  it  may  be  serious  works  on  such 
different  subjects  as  geology,  philology,  geography,  or 
history,  are  systematically  ruining  their  memory. 

*'I  have  heard  Brandram  recite  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare  entirely  by  himself  and  without  a  hitch 
or  a  flaw.  I  have  myself,  in  my  youth,  rei)eated  com- 
positions of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  notes  on 
the  pianoforte  without  any  effort.  The  memory  is, 
then,  I  believe,  chiefly  muscular,  not  mental,  and  if  any 
little  hitch  happens  the  chain  is  often  broken,  and  we 
must  begin  again." 

THE  DEATH  OP  NELSON. 

A  very  vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is 
furnished  in  the  letter  (hitherto  unpublished)  of  Cap- 
tain Cumby,  of  the  Bellerophon,  to  his  son.  One 
pathetic  passage  may  be  quoted : 

"At  half-past  7  we  observed  that  the  Euryalua,  to 
which  ship  we  knew  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood  had 
shifted  his  flag,  carried  the  lights  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  that  there  were  no  lights  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory ;  from  which  we  were  left  to  draw  the  melancholy 


inference  that  our  gallant,  our  beloved  chief,  the  in- 
comparable Nelson,  had  fallen.  But  so  unwilling  were 
we  to  believe  what  we  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves 
to  doubt,  that  1  actually  went  on  board  the  Ewryalua 
the  next  morning  and  breakfasted  with  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood, from  whom  I  received  orders  without  being 
once  told,  or  even  once  asking  the  question,  whether 
Lord  Nelson  was  slain." 
A  chart  accompanies  the  letter. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Horticulture  as  a  profession  for  the  educated,  by  Miss 
A.  G.  Freer,  is  another  variant  of  the  same  plea  for 
putting  brains  into  the  land. 

Rev.  D.  Wallace  Duthie,  writing  on  the  "  remittance 
man,"  roundly  declares  that  "if  his  guardians  wish  a 
youth  of  reckless  habits  to  go  headlong  to  the  devil 
they  catmot  do  better  than  dispatch  him  to  the  col- 
onies and  send  him  remittances  monthly." 

Mrs.  Comer-Ohlmiis  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  a  devil 
dance  she  witnessed  in  Ceylon  which  resulted  in  the 
exorcism  of  a  demon  from  a  native  woman.  The  woman 
was  certainly  changed  into  seemingly  a  new  creature. 

Mr.  A.  Shadwell  describes  the  progress  of  the  plague 
in  Oporto,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  century-old  sanitation 
of  the  city. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  quote  from  Mr.  Garrett 
Fisher's  exposition  of  the  problem  of  flight  in  the 
November  Fortnightly. 

AN  INDO-CHINESE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  James  Stuart,  an  engineer  on  the  Assam-Bengal 
Railway,  writes  on  "  Railway  Communication  Between 
India  and  China."  His  article  is  illustrated  with  a 
map.  Mr.  Stuart  is  convinced  that  it  is  by  railroads 
that  the  conquest  of  China  will  be  achieved,  and  he 
courts  the  inevitable  growl  at  the  lack  of  British  enter- 
prise  in  that  direction.  A  railroad  from  the  Assam 
Valley  to  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  would  place  Shanghai 
and  Calcutta  in  direct  conmiunication.  The  advantages 
of  this  proposal  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

'*  The  Indian  system  of  railroads  is  about  to  penetrate 
Assam,  and  troops  will  soon  be  able  to  reach  that  prov- 
ince from  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,  without 
trans-shipment  or  break  of  gauge,  within,  approximate- 
ly, seventy  hours.  Having  attained  this  point,  they  could 
be  thrown  into  China  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
proposed  railroad  route.  Russia,  with  her  Siberian 
railroad  and  military  base  on  the  borders  Of  Poland  and 
Grermany,  would  be  nowhere  in  the  race  for  supremacy 
in  China,  and  we  should  practically  be  in  a  position  to 
hold  the  field  against  all  comers  by  gaining  complete 
mastery  over  its  great  inland  waterway.  ** 

OVER-SEA  EXPEDITIONS. 

Maj.  F.  C.  Ormsby-Johnson  writes  on  *' Maritime 
Expeditions  in  Relation  to  Sea  Power."  He  thinks  the 
peculiar  power  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  her  ability  to 
land  troops  or  move  swiftly  on  an  open  or  ill-defended 
coast:  * 

"The  opportunity  of  Great  Britain  lies,  in  war,  in  her 
capacity  to  prepare  in  secret  those  over-sea  expeditions 
which  gain  half  their  power  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
setting  forth,  while  the  relative  increase  of  the  means 
of  communication  to  our  hands  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tiilo  warfare  should  teach  U8  the  leison  of  properly 
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adapting  the  rdle  o(  a  dominaot  navy  to  the  forlorn 
hope  ot  a  military  force  chart^  ivith  the  completion 
of  a  task  which  no  navy,  however  powerful,  cau  com- 
pass without  the  Bwittly  following  expeditionary  force 
equipped  for  tbat  special  piirpoMt,  wliich  has  made  our 
army,  small  as  it  was  and  !»,  n  terror  in  the  past,  and 
promiiies  for  the  future  just  such  a  measure  of  success 
aa  a  due  recognitiou  of  the  value  of  surprise  action 
must  needs  imply." 

THU   MESACINQ    L'OMET. 

Writing  under  this  title,  Mr.  PJdwfird  Howard  Vin- 
cent discourses  ot  comets  in  general  and  of  Blelu's 
comet  in  particular  ; 

"  It  may  not  be  prmleut  to  generalize  freely  wliere 
theory  rather  than  actually  assured  experience  in  our 
guide.  IE  comets  exint  the  substance  of  which  seems 
entirely  gaseous  anil  ho  traiispareiit  that  sinall  stars 
remain  visible  through  them,  there  are  others  which 
give  evidence  of  possesHing  a  dense,  eiim|Hict  nucleus, 
fdnce  their  light  hiLs  Ijeen  strong  enough  to  Iw  seen  in 
the  daytime,  even  when  so  cli>se  to  the  sun  as  to  lie  ap- 
parently involved  in  his  at  musphere.  This  hapjiened 
to  the  case  of  the  great  comet  of  1843,  when  on  Febru- 
ary 28  it  was  visible  in  lull  daylight  near  the  sun's 
limb.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in  184T  with  the  one 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  which  shone  bo  brilliantly  tbat 
It  was  observed  at  noonday  and  for  several  hours  after- 
ward within  two  degrees  from  the  sun." 

But  whether  dense  or  transparent,  Mr.  Vincent  has 
not  much  fear  ot  the  consequences  of  a  collision. 

OTIIEK  ARTICLKS. 
"Vernon  Lee"  contributes  a  very  able  article  on 
"TheNeed  to  Believe:  An  Agnostic's  Reply  to  Professor 
William  James."  The  article  treats,  however,  toocate- 
gorically  of  Mr.  Jaiues'  contentions,  and  is  generally 
too  negative  in  tone  to  be  susceptible  of  a  quotation 

Edith  Sichel  reviews  the  letters  of  Mary  Sibylla  Hol- 
land. Mrs.  Holland  was  a  shrewd  olraerver  of  things, 
and  her  letters  are  full  of  deep  insight  and  philosophy. 
The  number  concludes  with  a  delightful  and  character- 
istic allegory  by  Fiona  Macleod, 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  comments  on  the  Boer  war  in  the  National 
Review's  monthly  chronlque  deal  largely  with 
the  question  of  foreign  sentiment,  which  Mr.  Maxse 
declares  to  be  animated  by  hatred  of  England  rather 
than  by  love  of  justice. 

DKWET  AND  THE  FHILIPPINKB. 

The  monthly  letter  from  America  is  largely  devoted 
to  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Philippine  problem.  Mr.  A. 
M.  Low  thinks  that  the  return  of  Admiral  Dewey  has 
resulted  in  a  great  accession  to  the  expansionist 
strength.    He  says  : 

'■Before  Dewey's  arrival  the  'antl-imperittlists'— the 
word  is  a  misnomer,  but  it  isparf  of  the  political  jargon 
ot  the  day— hoped  much  from  htm.  He  had  been  repre- 
sented as  opposing  McKinley's  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  as  championing  the  cause  ot  Filipino  inde- 
pendence. '  When  Dewey  comes  home,'  said  the  antl- 
Imperialists,  'the  tide  will  set  our  way  and  there  will 
bean  end  to  this  "accursed  war."'  When  Dewey  came 
home  he  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  anU-lmperlAlItU 


even  as  be  had  shattereil  Spain's  pride.  In  nooqiih^ 
cal  language  he  let  It  lie  known  that  he  waa  iii  favor  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion  Urst  and  coUBidering  thl 
form  of  governiueiit  for  the  Filipinos  afterward.  Tbst 
he  believes  in 'e.vpanslon'nud  In  retaining  every  toot 
of  conquered  territory,  and  in  prosecuting  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigor  until  the  authority  of  the  Unltrf 
States  is  recogni7.ed,  we  all  know.  The  anti-imperial- 
ists could  get  no  comfort  frou.  his  home-coming," 


Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey  ilescribes  "A  Summer  Trip  to  Alas- 
ka," and  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  Skagway  and 
Sitka  in  the  sunniier-time.  Speaking  ot  the  ai^nery. 
be  says : 

"To  see  glaciers  in  their  arctic  niAguiflceace  one 
.should  go  to  Alaska.  I  have  seen  the  Ice-rivera  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  of  Norway  and  of  British 
Columbia,  but  never  anything  like  nnto  the  frozen 
fields  that  surround  Glacier  Baj-.  As  the  traveler  sails 
north  from  the  Wrangel  Narrows  to  tlie  Lynn  Canal 
he  sees  many  magnificent  glaciers  lining  the  mountain- 
ous shores,  but  all  sink  into  insignificance  compand 
with  the  famous  Muir  Glacier,  which  comes  into  vlewai 
yousailthrough  theicystrnits.  Where  this  frozen  river 
flows  into  the  sea  it  has  a  width  of  nearly  a  miles  and 
presents  a  perpendicular  front  ot  from  200  to  800  feet 
high,  Tlie  great  fro7.i-ii  lake  liehind  extends  back,  for 
ut  least  30  mile.'i,  and  is  lK>unded  on  one  side  bf  one  of 

the  grandest  group*,  of  mountains  in  the  wotld tlia 

great  Fairweather  range,  the  peaks  of  which  rise  to  a 
height  ot  over  15.000  feet  above  the  sea." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Tjeslle  Stephen  writes  on  "The  CosmopoIltaD 
Spirit  in  Literature,"  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  on  "  German 
Finance,"  uhile  Miss  Godley  sends  "A  Playgoer'a  Pro 
test "  against  the  exaggeration  of  scenic  eOecta  in  Kng. 
lish  drama. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  marked 
by  much  freshness  and  variety,  as  well  as  by  the 
solid  worth  we  naturally  look  for  in  its  erudite  pnirf 
It  has  actually  Introduced  tlie  innovation  ot  pictorial 
Illustrations.  Yet  more  interesting  is  it  to  observe  tba 
slow  and  gradual  adjustment  ot  its  traditional  c  _ 
servatism  to  the  mmlern  ilemocratic  environment.  It 
treats  symimthetically  of  the  ultra-democratic  scheme 
ot  Australian  tederallnti.  It  applauds  the  "Dew  di- 
plomacy" as  a  means  of  taking  the  people  into  confi- 
dence. It  bus  even  a  word  of  appreciation  lot  the 
nouveaux  richest 

IS  PBAIBE  OF   "SQUIRE   MUSHROOM." 

This  is  in  the  half-playful  paper  on  "  A  Place  in  the 
Country,"  That  phrase  is  telt  to  express  one  of  the 
dearest  ambitions  of  theEnBllslimiiTi,  asitalsodeserib^ 
one  ot  the  be)^t  means  for  socializing  and  enuobling 
blm.  The  improving  tendency  has  not  disappeared 
even  when  the  decay  ot  agriculture  has  made  "a  place 
in  the  conntry  "  dependent  on  a  iTLan  being  "  soDiethtDf 
In  the  city."    The  writer  concludes  : 

"It  seems  hlstorirally  certain  that  during  c 
vaneed  stage  ot  her  transformation  from  an  bgrtcul-  i 
tnral  to  a  commercial  nation  England  to  some  extent  J 
l<Mt  hwulf.    In  the  aooial  satire  of  Dickens  and  T 
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eray— to  say  nothing  of  Carlyle,  Kingsley,  and  Raskin 
— one  may  trace  a  certain  alarmist  and  cUaorlenti  atti- 
tude toward  the  prodigies  of  nouvellerichease  conjured 
up  in  their  *■  racing  railroad'  days,  as  if  these  phenomena 
were  imperfectly  understood  and  not  easy  to  be  classed. 
Increasing  familiarity  has  since  shown  us  that  the  new 
broom,  the  '  Squire  Mushroom,'  the  self-made  parvenv^ 
whose  independence  of  the  traditional  route  to  respecta- 
bility seems  at  first  to  strike  so  discordant  a  note  in 
'Old  England,'  the  millionaire  product  of  railroads, 
beer,  or  soap  (a  force  inexpressible  at  first  except  in 
terms  of  thousands  a  year),  is,  after  all,  only  our  old 
friend  John  Bull  in  another  costume,  with  the  old 
aggressive  and  the  old  assimilating  energies,  renewing 
his  youth  like  the  eagle.  The  passion  for  ruling,  that 
last  infirmity  of  his  noble  mind,  for  expanding  his 
individualist  self  in  some  sphere  or  other  to  its  fullest 
power,  doubtless  infects  all  his  social  ideals.  But  if  we 
are  still  to  develop  from  oar  aristocracy  the  demigods 
required  for  the  duties  and  enterprises  of  world-wide 
empire,  much  may  surely  be  said  for  that  particular 
social  instinct  which  so  persistently  cherishes  the  ro- 
mance of  feudalism  and  adapts  it  to  the  true  needs  of 
democracy." 


THB  ZBBBA  MULB. 

The  illiutrated  article  deals  with  *' Zebras,  Hones, 
and  Hybrids,"  and  the  pictures  are  of  zebras  and  their 
hybrid  offspring.  Most  of  the  discussion  is  concerned 
with  earlier  and  more  recent  experiments  on  **teleg- 
ony" — the  view  that  *'a  sire  influences  all  the  latter 
progeny  of  a  dam  which  has  once  produced  a  foal  to 
him."  More  information  is  asked  for,  but  the  writer 
does  not  seem  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 
The  results  of  crossing  horses  or  donkeys  with  zebras 
are,  however,  not  open  to  doubt.    The  writer  says  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  breed  these  hybrids,  and  that  they  are  not 
only  extremely  attractive  animals  to  the  eye,  but 
hardy  and  vigorous,  possessed  of  great  staying  powers 
and  promising  to  be  capable  of  severe  work." 

He  urges  they  should  be  bred  to  supply  the  paucity 
of  mules  needed  for  Indian  transport  and  mount-ain- 
battery  work,  as  well  as  for  service  elsewhere  ;  and  he 
suggests  that  they  may,  if  bred  largely  in  East  Africa, 
as  Colonel  Lugard  proposes,  prove  a  source  of  wealth 
and  revenue  in  the  future.  He  recommends  "the  Zoo" 
as  the  best  place  for  further  experiment. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBRUNETlfeKE'S    review   contains    less   than 
,     usual  .that  is  of  topical  interest.    We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  an  article  by  M.  Dastre  on  the  plague. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

There  is  no  article  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
South  African  question  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea 
for  Octol)er,  but  M.  Charmes  alludes  to  the  subject  in 
his  chronicle.  Writing  under  the  date  of  September 
30,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  war  had  then  already 
been  decided  upon,  though  not  yet  announced.  In  the 
second  number,  under  the  date  of  October  14,  when  war 
had  alrea<iy  begun,  he  says  that  the  British  cabinet  had 
prepared  an  ultimatum  when  they  were  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Kriiger's.  He  is  rather  astonished  that  the  Boers 
should  have  waited  so  long.  Did  they,  he  wonders,  fear 
to  seem  the  aggressors  ?  And  he  suggests  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  was  dictated  not  by  ambition,  but 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  con- 
quered, and  that  there  was  no  more  favorable  time  than 
tlie  present.  As  for  the  war  itself,  M.  Charmes  calls  it 
a  great  atrocity,  committed  in  the  name  of  civilization. 
The  fall  of  the  Boers,  he  anticipates,  will  be  the  signal 
for  complications  in  Africa  which  will  give  English 
diplomaciy  a  difficult  task.  There  is  a  hint  that  the 
Britisli  miction  will  change  the  balance  of  power  in  Af- 
rica, and  that  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  to  reestablish  it,  but  M.  Charmes  does  not  follow 
up  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion— namely,  European 
interference. 

THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE. 

M.  Fouill6e  contributes  to  the  first  October  number  a 
careful  study  of  the  Spanish  people  and  their  national 
characteristics.  He  observes  that  the  theory  of  Marx, 
who  explains  all  the  movements  of  history  by  purely 
economic  causes  and  by  altogether  materialistic  rea- 
sons, does  not  apply  to  Spain,  in  the  history  of  which 


the  character  of  the  inhabitants  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence.  Probably  many  people  will  differ  from  M. 
Fouill^  in  thinking  that  a  splendid  future  lies  before 
this  nation.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  population  of 
Spain  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
Portugal  or  Italy,  indeed  almost  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
Grermany.  The  old  traditional  attitude  of  courtesy 
which  the  Spanish  maintained  toward  strangers  con- 
cealed a  profound  indifference.  This  attitude,  M.  Fou- 
ill^e  thinks,  will  not  last,  and  Spain  will  in  the  future 
take  her  place  in  the  intellectual  and  commercial  life  of 
modem  nations.  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  article  on  "  Siberia 
and  Her  Exiles."  The  only  topical  article  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris  for  October  is  the  powerful  plea 
for  general  appeasement  and  reconciliation  contributed 
by  the  editor,  M.  Lavisse.  In  it  the  distinguished 
academician  and  thinker  touches  skillfully  on  the  be- 
ginnings, on  the  progress,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Although  the  writer  makes  a  determined 
attempt  to  be  impartial,  it  is  clear  that  his  sympathies 
are,  on  the  whole,  with  the  anti-Dreyfusards.  M. 
Lavisse  implor'us  his  fellow-countrymen  to  forget  the 
very  words  **Dreyfusard  "  and  '*  anti-Drey fusard,"  and 
he  recalls  the  advice  of  the  famous  chancellor  who, 
during  the  days  of  the  great  wars  of  religion,  charged 
his  friends  to  remember  that  they  were  Frenchmen 
first  and  to  forget  the  '*  diabolical  words  *  Huguenot ' 
and  *  Papist.' " 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

M.  J.  C.  Roux  undertakes  to  tell  in  several  chapters 
the  interesting  and  indeed  romantic  story  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  During  the  month  of  November  was  celebrated 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration,  or  solemn 
opening,  of  the  canal ;  the  event  was  marked  by  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  of  M.  de  Lesseps.    Step  by  step  the 
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writer  traces  the  beglanlugsof  themonnmeutal  work, 
which,  coDctiired  aodcarrled  out  by  a  Frenchman,  now 
provea  one  of  the  most  valuable  oiwets  of  the  British 
crown.  M,  Huux  hIiows  that  De  Letweps  had  many  pre- 
curaora.  Lielbnltz  trinl  to  make  Liouis  XIV.  realize  the 
[mportance  of  the  project ;  in  ITBS  General  Bonapart« 
stftrt«d  out  trou  Cairo  in  order  to  make  a  perxonal  in- 
upection  of  the  Kruuud  :  but  thoui^h  Clie  piercing  of  the 
isthmus  was  one  of  his  moHt  clierisheil  dreams,  he  ap- 
pareutly  had  under  hiit  hand  noetiKlneer  to  whom  he 
could  confide  the  work.  Xnt  till  ISiM  wan  .M.  de  IiewiepH 
really  Huccexslul  in  oblainiii)^  the  neceiutary  conceHniim 
from  the  then  rnier  of  E^ypt,  On  Xovember  17,  18<(9, 
the  inauguration  of  the  cauai  touk  place,  among  tboxe 
present  being  the  EmpresNKu^nie.  the  Emperor  of  Auh- 
trin,  Ishmael  Paxba,  and  the  heirx  presumptiveof  I^ih- 
sia  and  of  Holland,  while  in  the  lirilliant  group  not  the 
least  interesting  figure  was  the  famous  Abdul  el  Kader. 

A  French  olTlcer  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymoux 
gives  some  pages  of  bis  diary,  kept  during  the  siege  of 
Manila.  Apparently  the  French  and  the  German  naval 
officers  frat«rnized  together,  the  latter  declaring  to  the 
former  that  they  did  not  consider  the  conflict  a  serious 
one.  He  givcK  the  following  description  of  Admiral 
Dewey  :  "The  admiral,  though  already  an  elderly  man, 
looks  very  vigorous.  He  has  a  calm  expression  and 
pleasing  features.  His  larsie  mouth  and  the  Homewhat 
strained  muscles  of  tbe  cheek.s  give  him  a  slightly  cyn- 
ical look  ;  a  big  nose  an<l  a  thick  mustache  surmount 
a  square  chin.  He  reminds  iidc  of  an  old  tax  who 
knows  who  to  conceal  his  nature  so  well  that  he  is 
given  the  charge  of  the  hcn-yanl.  Kvcry  one  sings  his 
praises.  He  is  courteous  an<l  civil,  but  very  circum- 
spect^ and  there  Is  no  fear  tbiit  he  will  compromise 
himself." 

NOL'VKLi.K  HEVUE. 

WITH  the  nuiiil»r  for  UcLolwr  15  the  NovveWe 
Revue  IwgiuB  a  new  series,  ajiparently  uniler 
new  editorship,  altliough  Mniv.  Juliette  Adam  will  still 
be  a  frequent  contribut4)r  U)  the  pages  of  the  publication 
she  founded  exattly  twenty  years  ago.  The  la-t  num- 
ber of  the  old  series  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for 
the  contents  of  tlie  numl>er  tor  O<:tobi'r  1  o|H.'n  with  a 
most  reniarkiible  article  by  Count  Tolstoi  on  Napoleon 
and  the  Russian  campaign. 

TOLKTIH  ON  THE  BCRKI.VG  OF  MOSCOW. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  the  famous  Russian  writer, 
he  takes  a  point,  of  view  diametrically  oppositL'  both  to 
that  generally  held  by  Russian  and  by  French  his- 
torians. To  tJikd  btit  <me  instance  of  this,  he  pointsout 
that  bithcrlii  the  historic  fire  of  Moscow  has  b(«n 
nttrihutcd  liy  the  French  to  the  patriotism  of  R(»- 
to|)cblii,  while  the  Russians  have  always  l>elieved  that 
the  town  was  actually  llred  by  Xapoleoii's  soldiery. 
Tolstoi  declares  that  Moscow,  tM-ingaCthe  time  entirely 
built  of  wood,  and  with  practically  no  fl re-ex Cinguisb- 
ing  apparatus,  naturally  liurned  tn  tlib  ground  once  it 
was  utterly  alianclonetl  by  its  inhabitants,  and  be  points 


out  that  long  before  the  French  I 
constant  fires  at  Moscow,  which  were  prevented  frim 
spreading  by  tbe  energetic  efforts  made  by  tbe  InhaLa 
ants  and  by  tbe  police.  He  also  offeni  Home  neir  vfan 
on  the  great  retreat.  He  gives  a  terrible  pit;tiiTeof  llrr 
entire  disorganization  of  tbe  army.  Differently  am- 
stitul«d,  there  was  no  real  reason  why  "la  grmii' 
nrmie"  should  not  have  penetrated  into  tliB  rldet 
Russian  provinces. 

AT  THE  MOMENT  OF  DEATH. 
CamlUe  Flammarion,  the  well-knowo  i 
contributes  some  most  curious  and  suggestive  o; 
of  what  he  calls  the  "telepathic  manife.stntiona  of  tj 
dying."  He  has  apparently  been  collecting  caaes  for  t 
long  time,  and  although  to  those  who  have  studied  tjic 
subject  there  is  nothing  particularly  new  Oibont  bbcIi 
story,  they  are  interesting  as  l)eing  vouched  far  by  per- 
sons personally  known  to  M.  Flammarion.  The  tienf 
blood  seems  to  exert  quite  a  remarkable  influetit-- 
Most  of  the  cases  recorded  by  tbe  French  writer  b-ll 
bow  a  grandfatlier  or  grand  mother,  a  niece  or  aepbew. 
a  brother  or  sister  aptieared  at  the  moment  of  death  tn 
one  who,  though  distant,  was  very  near  and  dear  in 
thera.  The  most  striking  story  of  all  was  sent  to  M. 
Flammarion  by  the  well-known  socialist  poet,  Clovi' 
Hughes. 

The  new  series  of  the  .Vourcde  Rfvae  begins  wtil. 
and  is  enriched  with  a  number  of  engravings,  aevi^n 
portraits,  and  autograph  facsimiles  of  the  writing  uf 
Verdi,  Massinet,  and  Meline.  In  future  the  R^tntm  !s 
to  be  edited  by  a  group  of  young  French  thinkers  Kb<i 
writers.  They  begin  by  sliowlng  a  very  extraordlnat-v 
liberalism  by  inviting  three  men.   Merman,  Vlvlaal. 

and  Denys  Cochin — the  latter  a  militant  CatboUc to 

express  their  views  on  the  French  situation  of  the 
moment.  They  are  followed  by  what,  it  is  to  be  hc^mi. 
will  prove  a  permanent  feature — an  "Art  Catu^rit" 
by  the  distinguished  painter,  Benjamin  Constant.  It  is 
clear  that  politics  will  still  play  a  great  part  la  the 
SouveUe  Jtevue. 

General  Uallienl,  to  whom  is  confided  the  difficult 
task  of  organizing  on  a  French  basis  the  Island  at 
Madagascar,  offers  bis  views  on  colonial  organ izntloii 
He  attributes  an  enormous  Im[>or[nnce  to  what  he  oalls 
political  action.  It  would  be  bis  invariable  rule  not  i., 
give  more  power  than  was  possible  to  local  or  natlvt; 
chiefs.  What  Is  really  curious  is  that  in  no  sing],. 
sentence  does  be  touch  on  the  real  difficulty  of  French 
colonizing  methods— that  in,  the  lack  of  colonisto. 

M.  Bouniols  attempts  the  difUcult  task  of  defendlnj.- 
the  French  military  code.  A  great  moveiuent  is  soloe; 
on  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  tbe  mllitar\' 
tribunals  may  be  abolished.  In  Austria,  in  Italy,  ant! 
in  Qermany  no  oflicer  can  sit  on  a  court-martial  unleei^ 
he  pOHsesees  a  law  degree.  Probably  some  such  reform 
win  soon  take  place  in  France. 

In  both  her  letters  on  foreign  politi 
toucheaon  the  Transvaal.  Sbeconsidi 
berlaln  possesses  a  hypnotic  power  o' 
and  ta  this  power  she  attributes  many  rt 
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ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Cliftrles  Dana  Gibsrou'ji  drnwing,  in  its  technical 
ONpects,  ha»  long  Iiced  praisv<l  as  well-nigh  perfect, 
lie  has  Eometimvi)  been  critleised,  however,  for  s 
tHin  monotony  in  his  types,  and  a  stiffness  in  his 
IMwitlon  anil  Krouping.  But  one  niiist  not  expect  every- 
thing of  <ine  mortal  artiNt.  An  the  years  go  by,  Mr. 
Qibson's  work  gains,  rather  than  loses,  in  the  mere 
matter  of  skill ;  and  it  gains  most  appreoialilj  where 
there  wa»  most  need  of  improvement,  namely,  in  free- 
(loni,  scope,  ease,  and  humor.  Most  people  will  regard 
his  new  book  now  opportunely  appeariug  for  the  holi- 
days, entitled  The  Education  of  Mr.  Plpp,  as  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  four  uniform  volumes  of  his  drawings 
that  Mr.  Gibsun  has  given  to  the  public  tbroiigli  tbe 
house  of  R.  11.  HuHsell,  PuhliHlier.  Many  of  these 
drawings,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them,  have  appeared 
during  the  piuit  year  in  Life.  The  adventures  of  the 
Pipp  family  abroad,  as  told  i[i  these  clever  and  satirical 
drawiugs.  form  a  most  amusing  commentary  upon  A 
certain  phase  of  American  social  life. 

lu  tlie  same  large  album  size  and  style  aa  the  Gibson 
book  Is  a  very  delightful  series  of  drawings  recently 
niaile  by  another  well-known  American  artist,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Taylor,  aa  the  result  of  an  English  sketching  tour, 
Hud  grouped  under  the  title  of  £>i9!«jid.  Not  only  are 
Mr.  Taylor's  sketches  o'  scenes  and  places  most  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  of  unquestionable  artistic  value, 
lint  many  of  them  derive  an  added  interest  for  Ameri- 
cans rrom  the  places  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  included,  such, 
for  instance,  aa  the  old  Washington  Mauor  House  in 
Wickhaniford,  the  Ann  Hathaway  cottage,  and  divers 
others.     Besides  these  scenes  of  literary  or  historical  in- 
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terest,  Mr.  Taylor  has  included  many  drawings  repre- 
senting phases  oC  current  English  life,  from  fox-hunt- 
ing scenes  in  Gloucestershire  to  the  most  humble 
phases  of  life  in  English  villages,  and  from  hooseboata 
on  the  Thames  and  scenes  in  Henley  week  to  Uamp- 
stead  Heath  on  a  Bank  holiday.    (Russell,) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble  is  famous  for  his  drawings  of 

American  negro  life,  and  bis  Sketch  Book  (Russell)  jnst 

published  contains  a  large  number  of  these,  although 

several  Cape  Cod  types  are  inter* 

spersed. 

The  Annancy  Stortee  (Rua- 
sell)  are  a  collection  of  folk-lore 
tales  current  among  the  negroe» 
of  Jamaica.  The  author,  Hisa 
Pamela  Colman  Smith,  has  evi- 
deutly  been  inspired  by  "Unci* 
Remus."  She  has  Illustrated  the 
volume  "herself  with  drawings 
that  arc  as  weird  as  the  tales 
they  illustrate.  Thomas  Kelson, 
Page  provides  an  appreciative  In- 
troduction. 

Mr,  Ernest  Seton-Thompson, 
the  official  naturalist  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  added  a  popu- 
lar reputation  to  ascientiflc  one 
in  his  l>ook  entitled  Wild  Ani- 
vinU  I  Have  Known.  Hlslatest 
book,  TliC  Trait  of  the  tiandMll 
Stag,  just  published  by  the  bousft 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  & 
brief  tale  of  a  Manitoba  boy  track- 
ing his  Uriit  deer.  It  is  an  iut- 
nittubte  bit  of  writing  of  its  kind^ 
revealing  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's. 
great  knowledge  of  animal  life, 
and   giving   opportunity    for  a 
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munbar  of  delioaU  sod  bcsntitnl 
tiiU-p«ge  dmwlngB  from  bis  own 
pencil,  besides  unique  marginal 
IQiutnttloitB  on  almost  every 
page. 

Mr.  WilUam  Nicholson  under- 
•tanda  animals,  too,  in  his  own 
*F»<'<™'i  bat  It  is  not  that  of  the 
poM-natnraliBt.  His  strong  point 
as  an  ImprBoslonist  artist,  whose 
drawings  o(  well  known  English 
peTwmages  bare  attracted  so 
mitch  notice,  bas  been  his  seizore 
upon  salient  charaotaristlcs.  In 
3^  Sqpio/re  Book  of  Animals 
(RubmU)  be  has  now  shown  that 
he  can  also  bring  oat  the  chais 
aoter  Cralts  of  the  dumb  beasts, 
^-whether  "the  growing  colt," 
"the  servile  oow,"  "the  simple 
dieen"  "the  lacky  dack,"  "the 
"the  beantifal 
"the  friendly  hen,"  or 
d  pig."  These  are  no 
<wdinar7  drawings,  and  Hr.  Ar- 
thur Wangh's  ocoompanring  rhymes  are  not  essential 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Peter  Neviea't  Plctwei  and  Rhyme»,  as  gathered 
In  a  little  volnme  that  is  offered  to  the  holiday  trade 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  deal  principally  with  hamoroos 
aspects  of  child  life,  though  domestic  animals  are  also 
Introduced  in  Mr.  Newell's  inimitably  quaint  and  funny 
faahlon.  Mr.  Newell  has  a  most  t«nder  fondness  for 
what  we  may  call  the  silly  side  of  childhood.  His 
method  is  altogether  his  own.  The  new  volume  hits  a 
vary  welcome  Introdaction  by  John  Eendrick  Bangs, 
yrjao  has  been  more  than  fortunate  iu  having  Mr.  Newell 
as  the  Ulnstrator  of  his  own  books. 

Of  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Siiiedley  as  an  illustrator, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber  remarks,  in  a  welcome  bit  of  appre- 
ciative criticism  which  prefaces  a  new  volume  of  the 
artist's  drawings,  that  "Mr.  Smedleyhnapursuedasane 
and  dignified  course,  and  through  the  ypars  has  shown  a 
logical  progress  consequent  upon  intellectual  applica- 
tion and  thoughtful  att«ntloo  to  the  larger  principles 
of  his  art.  To-day  his  work  is  rounded  out,  matured 
and  consistent  In  every  way.  His  illUHtratiODS  lllus- 
trat« ;  his  personagts  are  real,  tangible  folk,  with  whom 
ne  enter  into  Kympathy."  Tliis  Is  well  said.  He  is  still 
a  young  man,  but  he  has  given  us  aliout  twenty  years 
of  good  work,  showing  great  variety ;  and  to  him  as 
much  OS  to  almost  any  other  man  is  due  the  high  credit 
of  American  illattration  as  represented  in  our  foremost 
magazines.  The  fifty  full-page  drawings  in  this  volume 
entitled  Life  <ind  Clfiracter  (Harpers)  arc  reproiluced 
in  balf-tone  from  wash  drawings.  Facing  each  picture 
is  a  page  of  descriptive  text  and  comment  by  Mr.  A.  V. 
S.  Anthony.  The  subjects  of  the  present  volume  are 
Amerieiin.— iimiiy  of  them  in  and  atwut  Kew  York, 
while  other.i  illUKtrate  scenes  in  recent  novels. 

BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS,  AND  LETTERS. 

The  year  has  witnesseil  several  notable  accretions  to 
the  world's  stock  of  authors'  memoirs.  The  reading 
public  will  nlwayg  show  a  decided  preference  for  this 
form  of  literature.  The  letters  that  some  distinguished 
writers  have  left  us  art-  better  than  anything  else  they 


ever  wrote.  If  the  lettern  wore  written  with  no  thought 
of  publicatiuu— HO  much  the  better.  Literary  quality 
aside,  the  correspond enee  of  authors  otteu  ha^  ii  pecu- 
liar and  lasting  personal  interest.  The  author's  cort«- 
gpondents,  us  u  rule,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
personalities  of  the  day,  even  if  not  ulwaya  the  people 
most  in  pub  tic  view.  Among  the  correspondents  who 
figure  in  ilie  recently  published  Autoblngraphy  and 
Letterg  of  Mra.  OKphant  are  Francis  Jeffrey,  tlM 
critic ;  A.  W.  Kinglake,  the  historian  ;  Alfred  Tend 
son,  the  pot^t. ;  Gladstone,  the  statesman ;  Prinol 
Tttllocb,  ami  the  Blackwoods,  not  to  i 

Robert  l.riiiis  Stevenson's  letters  toSidney  Colvta,'(| 
H.  Low,  Jaiue.s  Payne,  Edmund  Gosse,  Henry  J«)f 
William  Archer,  S.   H.  Crockett.  Andrew  LaoftJ^ 
Barrie,    CiTiiin    Doyle,   and  other   friends,  havB  f 
edited  by  .Mr.  Coivin  and  published  in  two  haada^ 
.  volumes  b_\  the  Scribners.    About  half  of  these  l< 
baveappenri'd  in  Sorthn&r't  Magazine;  the  other 
now  publL--bed  for  the  first  time.    Almost  all  of  Stevei^ 
son's  corrE^[«i[ulentiB  have  survived  him  and  are  thent- 
selves  in  dutive  literary  work.    Hardly  a  ma 
named  wbn  ha!s  numbered  among  his  Intimat 
so  large  a  i;mup  of  the  atorj-'tellers,  critics  m 
writers  of  our  time.    ThMe  two  volui 
letters  conndtute  an  autobiography  of  unusual  It 
They  tell  the  story  of  a  long  and  hard-fought  O 
with  physical  ailments,  but  the  writer's  pointOT 
is  never  thot  of  the  complaining  invalid, 
rather  reveal  a  life  of  almost  constant  joy  la  a» 
ment—oftoutiaual  "reaching  forth  unto  those  1 
which  are  lief  ore." 

This  sami.'  note  is  many  times  struck  in  the  lette 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  poet-musician,  whose  life,  111 
venson'a.  ^\-a,^  cut  off  In  its  prime.    Stevenson  11 
be  forty-four ;  Lanier  died  in  his  fortieth  j 
present  volume  of  selections  from  Mr.  Lanier's 
spondence  (Scribners)  acquaints  tis  especially  w 
poet's  impressions  of  niuKiu,    Letters  ft  Mr.  I 
his  wife,  toMr.  Gibson  Peacock,  to  Mr.  Poul  li 
Hayne,  an<i  to  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  (with  a  few  let 
from  Mr.  'J'tij  )iir)  are  included  in  tliis  volume. 

Personal  reminiscenoe  aboM  ad»  tw  Jt  Pnaetiefa  L 
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an  Autolilogruphy  and  an  Album  (Crowell)  by  Dr. 
JoNt-iih  Parker,  the  (ftinous  minister  of  the  City  Tem- 
pi?, London.  Dr.  Parker  has  held  hid  present  bigh 
position  iiiiiong  the  ncreat  London  preachers  since  1869. 
Unriiig  tliese  tliirty  years  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
hundreds  of  ptrsunnlities  in  varloUK  callings  and  pro- 
fewtions.  In  the  present  volume,  which  is  less  a  fgrmat 
autiiblOBTH-phy  than  a  series  of  personal  impressions 
Dr.  Parker  has  recorded  his  recoUeclioiis  of  such  celeb- 
rities as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Thomas 
Binney,  Norman  Macleod.  Ur.  R.  W.  Dale,  and  Pro- 
lessor  Hnxley.  Writing  an  he  does  of  matters  that 
have  come  within  his  own  observstion,  Dr.  Parker  has 
been  able  to  produce  an  extremely  interestlngand  stim- 
ulating hook.  His  appreciative  chnpter  on  Beecher  is 
alone  sufficient  to  arouse  the  interest  o(  American 
teaderx,  even  were  Dr.  Parker  himself  less  known  and 
appreciated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  he  is. 

That  type  of  autobiography  which  merges  impercepti- 
bly into  history  is  well  represented,  among  other  recent 
publications,  by  the  End  of  an  Em  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
8c  Co.]  in  which  Mr.  John  S.  Wise  of  the  New  York 
Har  records  certain  exiwriencea  in  his  own  life.  For 
most  readers  the  importunt  and  suggeotive  chapters  of 
this  work  are  those  which  frankly  communicate  the 
Southern  ante-bcllam  view  of  the  slavery  question.  Of 
these  none  is  more  suggestive  than  the  chnpter  entitled 
"Behind  the  .Scenes,"  in  which  Mr.  Wise  descrilies  his 
own  sensations  as  a  lad  witnessing  for  the  Urst  time  a 
Klave  auction  in  Virginia.  The  closing  pages  of  this 
chapter,  addressed  especially  to  Somherners  like  him- 
self, contain  an  impassioned  appeal  for  a  revision  of  the 
conventional  southern  judgment  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Wise  is  certainly  a  "  reconstructed  "  Vir- 
ginian, and  Iwlieves 
that  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  were 
not  the  blacks  them- 
selves, but  their  for- 
mer white  owners, 
Mr.  Wise  is  the  son 
of  that  Governor 
Wise  who  occupied 


the 

sion  at  Richmond  at 
the  time  of  the  John 
Drown  raid  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  S<}me 
of  his  own  later  ex- 
periences as  a  youth 
in  the  Confederate 
service  during  the 
Civil  War  have  been 

.iiT  i.m.ia  sTKVEssus.  published    in   the 

form    of    magazine 

tvhich  are  collected  and  recast  in  the  present 

e  of  Donald  G,  Mitchell's  jlmerfcim 


ThrM.>..ndvolui 

L„„.l^  'I...I  J.,ltn-y 

iriu  Tli.'iri  l) .'irlier  vnlu me— perhaps  Iieeause  it  deals 

Willi  nii'u  mid  >-vents  nearer  our  own  limes.  "Ijeathei^ 
St.ic'kiiig  ti.  l'i«-s-Kuven"'  is  the  siilKJtle,  which  well 
d^^<'^il>•'s  tlx'  ninkce  iit  the  book.  Cooper,  Kmerson, 
Tliiiri'iiit.  Ilnncnift.  Horace  Bushn ell.  Hawthorne,  Hor- 
ace lii'i><'li>y,  aud.  Anally.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  among 
the  land-marks*,  so  to  speak,  of  "Ik  Marvel's"  view. 
Mr.  Mitchell  deals  out  generous  portions  «f  biography. 


gentle  and  Judicious  criticism,  and  personal  recolleo- 
tlon.  The  publishers  have  provided  many  attractive 
jlliistraCions. 

A  volume  of  biographical  studies  by  Col.  Thomaa 
Wentworth  Higginson  is  entitled  Contem-pornrtet 
(Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  There  are  brief  sketches  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  Thewlore 
Parker,  John  GreenleafWhittier,  Walt  Whitnian,Sldney 
Ijanier,  Lydia  Maria Chil(l,Helen  Jackson,  John  Holmes, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Pbili|>s,  Cliarles 
Sumner,  and  others.  There  Is  also  a  vivl<l  account  of 
"  A  Visit  to  John  Brown's  Household  in  1850."  Most  of 
these  sketches  and  essays  hare  been  published  at  dllTer- 
ent  times  in  periodicals,  and  have  now  lieen  brought 
together  and  revised  in  |ierniHnent  form.  Colonel  Hig- 
glnson's  own  point  of  view  as  a  writer  pn>mitieut  In  the 
Haaaachusetta  anti-slavery  movement  is  well  known, 
and  most  of  these  iiapen  reflect  in  some  degree  his  per- 
sonality. 

Dr.  John  Allan  Wyetli's  life  of  G.n,  Ssthan  Bedford 
Forrest  (Harpers)  is  one  of  ilie  marked  achievements  of 
the  year  in  biography.  During  its  serial  publication 
In  Harper'si  Mniimliir  it  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  c»miiii-nt.  IhiiK  favorable  and  unfavorable. 
The  account  of  the  Fort  I'lllow  affair  has  been  criticised 
by  Union  veterans  as  inadtiiiinlc  ;  but  on  the  whole  then) 
seems  to  have  Im'cu  a  uerierHl  disposition  to  accept  Dr. 
Wyeth's  book  AS  a  faitlilul  endeavor  \a  record  wlthi 
partiality  the  facts  of  a  truly  remarkable  career. 
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harmony  of  science  and  religiou.  Professor  Dona's 
career  was  one  of  wtiich  atl  Yale  men  are  justly  proud. 

Mr,  Elliert  Hubliard's  new  series  of  "LlttleJom^ 
neys"  is  Ti>  the  Humes  of  EmtaeiU  PtUnteTs  (PuV- 
Dainti),  These  character  sketches  include  Michael 
Ani»;lo,  Kenibrandt,  Rubens,  Meisaonler,  Titian,  An- 
thony Van  Dyck,  Fortiiny,  Ary  Scheffer,  Je»n  Fran- 
cis Sfiltet,  Joshua  Reynolds,  Landseer,  and  GustAve 
Dor*.  They  are  written  In  Mr.  Hubbard's  ch»mct«r- 
isticaUy  direct  and  luminous  style,  and  are  interesting 
throughout,  llesides  portraits  there  are  reproductions 
of  the  works  of  some  of  the  artists. 

In  the  "Literary  Hearthstones"  series  (Pntnaras) 
Marion  Harland  presents  stud  ies  of  Charlotte  BronU! 
and  William  Cowper.  The  chief  Him  o(  these  studies  is 
to  separate  the  personalities  of  the  writers  treated  from 
the  works  by  which  their  names  are  known.  In  other 
words,  the  aim  is  to  stody  the  home  life  of  these  writers, 
THtlier  tlinn  their  public  or  literary  life.  Both  volumes 
are  daintily  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

In  True  Sturle»  of  Heroic  Liven  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Compimy)  personal  acquaintances  ot  some  of  the  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  our  time  relate  anecdotes 
toiliustrute  the  courage  and  devotion  of  these  heroes 
and  heroines.  There  are  thirty-nine  of  these  talesgath- 
ered  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  narrators 
were  in  several  instances  eyewitneusea  of  the  (acts  re- 
ported. In  the  list  of  actors  are  included  explorers, 
missionaries,  soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  scientii^Is, 
reformers,  philnnthropist«,  students,  nurses,  and  me- 
chanics. Dewey,  Koosevelt,  Maceo  mid  Gomez  are 
amoiig  the  more  modem  of  these  heroes,  while  Lincoln 
and  Garrison  are  not  overlooked. 

T}ie  Lnq  of  a  Sea-Waif,  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen,  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  Crtifsc  of  the  Cachelot  (Apple- 
ton),  contains  Mr.  Itiillen's  njcollections  of  the  flrst  four 
years  of  his  sea  life,  including  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  BotnlMiy,  to  Melbourne,  and  to  Rangoon.  The 
biKifc  at  once  suggests  the  sea  stories  of  our  own  Mr. 
HfvlH-rt  R  Haiiibleii,  or.  going  back  to  a  much  earlier 


authority,  the  tOr- 
tuoa»Tioo¥e/iTg 
Before  thcMtist 
of  Kiuhard  H. 
Dana.    Mr.  Bnl- 


ences,    how< 
are   condned   to 
British  ships.  In 


Mr,  Hamblen's 
should  do  much 
to   dampen    the 

ardor  of  those  young  Americans  who  stilt  have  aspira- 
tions for  a  career  on  the  high  seas. 

In  the  admirable  series  of  "Beacon  Biographies" 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.l  Mrs.  Annie  Fields  contributes 
thesketch  of  Xatlmniel  irawthc)rne,  Many  quotations 
are  made  from  Hawthorne's  own  letters,  and  several 
letters  to  Mr.  James  1'.  Fields  are  here  printed  for  the 
flrst  time.  For  general  puriKises  this  little  volume  Is 
by  far  the  most  convenient  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, of  the  published  biographies  of  Hawthorne. 


The  success  of  Historic  Towns  of  New  Ettyland, 
published  one  year  ago,  has  encouraged  Che  editor  of 
that  wort,  the  Rev,  Lyman  P.  Powell,  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion the  second  volume  of 
the  proposed  series,  Histor- 
ic Towns  of  Die  Middle 
States  (Putnams).  An  in 
troduction  to  the  volume  ia 
furnished  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  who  points  out  the 
significance  of  the  Middle 
States  in  our  national  hls- 
torj-.  The  towns  are  de- 
8cril>ed  in  the  following  or- 
der ;  Albany,  by  Walton 
W.  Hattershall ;  Saratoga, 
by  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  ; 
Schenectady,  by  Judson  S. 
Landon;  Newburgh,  by 
Adelaide  Skeel ;  Tarrytown, 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Ma- 
liie ;  N^w  York  City,  by  Jo- 
seph B.  Gilder ;  Brooklyn, 
by  Harrington  Putnam ; 
Princeton,  by  William  M. 
Slonne;  Philadelphia,  by 
TalcottWilliams ;  Wilming- 
ton, by  E.  N.  Vallandigham ; 
Buffalo,  by  Rowland  B,  Ma- 
hany,  and  Pittsburgh,  by 
Samuel  Harden  Chnrob. 
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Eacb  writor  Is  pecolUrly  fitted  tor  hli  special  tadk  and 
each  h«a  tbe  aaperlMlTe  qnaliflcMton  of  a  genuine  eti- 
ttnuiaam  for  local  hlHtoiy.  The  twelve  conttibnton, 
aach  ftt  bis  best  and  ramlliar  with  bin  ground,  bave  co- 
(^rst«d  in  producing  a  book  which  in  probably  a  far 
better  account  of  tht;  twelve  townit  than  any  une  of 
tbetn  alone  could  have  written.  It  ih  a  itignal  illuHtra- 
tion  ot  the  valne  oC  cooperative  methods  in  hiatory- 
wTitlng.  The  portraits,  viewH  or  important  baiidings 
.  and  Kites,  and  other  pictures  are  Interesting  and  perti- 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  James  Ford  Rboden'  UltUiry 
of  the  Unite'/ St«e<W(Harper>i)  ended,  it  will  be  remem- 
tiered,  in  tbe  second  year  of  the  Civil  War  ;  the  fourth. 
which  has  Just  appt-ared,  begins  with  McClellan'x  Pen- 
insular campaign  and  brings  the  narrative  down  tol-in- 
ooln's  second  election,  in  November,  18W.  The  univer- 
sally high  regard  In  which  Mr.  Rhodes'  worli  has  been 
held  since  tbe  publication  of  his  flmt  volume,  neveral 
yean  since,  is  not  liliely  to  suffer  from  the  publication 
of  his  later  chapterx.  There  are  paiwHtces  in  hisaccount 
ofthe  war  which  are  reniarltnlile  tor  Hlrength,  lucidity, 
and  evenness  of  judgment.  Tlje  account  of  the  tuittle 
of  Glettysburg,  and  especially  ot  Pickett's  chai^,  will 
bear  reading  snd  rereading. 

One  might  read  a  Kr<ire  of  volumes  on  "  political  HCi- 
ence''and  moMt  ot  the  leailing  hiHtories  of  tbe  Unite^l 
States,  without  gettliiu  w>  distinct  an  impression  ot  the 
actual  workings  of  "machine"  government  in  all  its 
naked  hiileouKnesH  as  Mr.  Matthew  P.  Breen's  Thirty 
years  of  Soo  Vnrk  FoIIUch  affords.  Mr.  Breen,  who 
ts  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Imrand  a  former  meml>er 
of  the  State  Iiegislature,  haH  liviil  tbn>ugh  tbe  reignn 
of  Tweed,  John  Kelly,  and  Crnker.  iliH  statement  of 
facta  comes  from  intimate  knowledge  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

H'trjierS  PIctorlnl  Ulntorynf  the  WiirWIth Spiiln, 
which  has  lieeiL  iNSueil  in  parts,  ctoseH  wicli  an  account 
of  the  Filipino  insurrection  fJi  February  last,  which  i» 
Illustrated  on  the  same  iicaie  as  is  the  history  of  the 
war  proper.  Part  twenty-nine  of  the  history  In  de>'c)ti-d 
to  general  and  Hpecillc  aceountK  ot  the  Red  Crocs  work 
carried  on  during  the  war.  A  full  index  of  the  work  is 
suppl  led. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet,  tlie  special  corrittpondent  of 
Harpvr'K  IFcchf)/ and  of  the  London  riincn,  has  told  the 
story  of  the  Expcdltliin  to  the  PhllippiTtes  (Harpers) 
In  an  illuHtrated  volume.  Mr.  Millet  depicts  scenes  and 
Incidents  of  life  on  the  troop-sbi pa  between  San  Fran- 
cIhco  and  the  Philippines  in  the  summer  ot  1808,  and  also 
gives  an  acciiuut  ot  the  taking  ot  Manila  in  August. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Historic  Slde-Lightg  (Harpers! 
Mr.  Howard  Payson  Arnold  has  made  such  a  collection 
ot  anecdotes  and  out-ot-the-way  historiCBl  information 
as  would  delight  the  heart  of  the  typical  old  book' 
hunter.  Much  of  this  material  clusters  »round  the 
name  ot  Ilenjamin  Franklin,  and  collecCora  of  Frank- 
lin memomlMla  will  And  Mr.  Arnolds  chapters  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
portraits,  autDgraphs,  and  facsimileg  of  manuscripls. 

Under  tlie  title  Select  Charters  and  Other  Docii' 
»ncM(8  Ilhutrntlve  of  American  History.  1606-1775 
(Macmillan)  Prof.  William  Macdonald,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  edits  the  chiet  constitutional  snd  legal  docu- 
ments of  the  colonial  period  of  American  history,  pro- 
viding also  l)riet  introductions  to  thMe  documents,  and 
select  bibliographies.  Several  of  theMdocnments(whlch 
ftre  eighty  in  number),  especinlly  thosp  ot  the  period 


«  now  tor  the  first  Unw  itiadv  aocesdhte  K 


imO-lTTS,  a 
stodeuta. 

Professors  Katharine  Comau  and  I'Jtzabelb  K.  Kaa 
dall.  of  Wellesley  College,  have  wrlttt-n  a  J/faiory  <rf 
England  for  High  Schools  and  AcaJeinlnH  iMacmS- 
Unl.  Keeping  In  view  the  history  rtHjiiirpmenta  t». 
Gently  adopted  by  several  ot  tbe  leading  colleges  aiul 
unlTerslttes,  the  authors  have  aimed  10  liriiiK  out  tte 
■■physical  environment  afforded  bj  ihc  llritisli  Islfa. 
the  race  traits  of  the  peoples  that  have  occupied  th» 
land,  the  methods  by  which  they  hav«  wrought  out  i»- 
dnstrial  prosperity,  the  measures  by  which  tLej-  haw 
attained  Bolf-govemment."  As  aids  in  tbe  study  gf 
Knglish  history  the  authors  have  arraTi^t.-()  the  titles  of 
authoritative  works  in  "libraries"  ot  l«enly-five.  fitly, 
and  one  hundred  volumes.  The  work  is  illuf.tral«d 
with  maps. 

England  In  theXliieteenth  Century  (lAingiiian-'i  isa 
convenient  single-volume  history,  written  )>y  c.  W. 
Oman,  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  OsfonI,  The  boi^ 
fs  provided  with  maps  and  plans,  atatUtical  tables,  etc.^ 
and  is  brought  down  to  the  present  yeiir. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fltchett,  the  editor  ot  the  Au.'^tralaHian  Re- 
view of  Bevtcics,  has  written  a  four-volume  biutory  of 
How  England  Saved  Europe:  The  .Story  of  the 
Great  War,  1793-lSlS.  The  llrst  voloiiu;  of  this  work 
has  just  appeared,  covering  tbe  three  iicriiKls  of  ■■  Kni^ 
land  and  the  Revolution,"  "The  Hour  nf  Eii^laud'a 
Peril,"  and  "Bonaparte  in  the  East."  .Mr.  Kitchctl  ew 
pecially  excels,  perhaps,  as  a  narrator  nf  nnvul  ei)>insv- 
ments.  Hia  previous  books,  entitli-l,  restiectlve;^-. 
Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire  AJidTigh  Is  f"r  th^  Flag, 
have  won  marked  recognition  amongall  P^iiulihli-speak'- 
ing  people.  His  earlier  studies  have  qimtilled  hiiu  In  n 
special  degree  for  hia  present  undertaking.  The  plmi 
and  point  ot  view  of  the  work  distiruiuish  il  nt  one* 
from  all  existing  histories  of  the  perlnd.  The  vultinie 
is  illustrated  with  portraits.    (Scribnei-. ] 

Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  has  written  »  scholarly  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Roman  FcfUvals  of  th^ 
Period  of  the  Republic  (Macmillan).  Tim  work  fomta 
a  convenient  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  relit^oH 
ot  the  Romans. 

Mr.  (5.  W.  Steevens,  whose  abilities  ns  an  all-round 
journalist,  have  in  late  years  been  put  ui  many  and 
varied  tests,  has  given  a  new  proof  of  tii>  dramatic  iii- 
stluctand  talent  in  a  little  volume  entitled  3'fte  Trati^ 
edy  of  DreyfMi  (Harpers)  which  not  only  narrates  the 
proceedings  of  the  Rennes  c< 
rizes  the  entire  Dreyfus  cB^i 

TRAVEL  AND 


In  The  Land  of  the  Long  Sight  (Son  lint  rf^i.  by  Mr. 
Paul  Du  Chaiilu,  whose  tales  ot  the  Nori.li  laud  have  for 
many  years  interested  so  many  readers,  we  hiv  con- 
ducted across  the  Swedish  and  Norw-HV'JHn  mountaina 
of  the  far  North,  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  we  live  for  a  time  among  the  natives.  The 
author  acquaints  us  witli  the  mannerf  hikI  cusrnms  of 
the  people  of  that  desolate  country,  nmi  ivf  leHrn  the 
habits  of  tbe  reindeer  and  the  polar  bear. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCJook,  who  -erv^d  a=  chap. 
lain  ot  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  P..iiii.ayivaiiia  Vol- 
unteers during  the  war  with  Spi^n,  lin.''  pri-pnred  ■. 
volume  entitled  TJie  Martial  Oravm  of  Our  Fallen 
Heroes  in  Santiago  de  (Tuba  (Oeorga  \V.  .laco>«  &  Co., 
Philadelphia).    Dr.McCookwaaoomniLwiuned  hy  Prcsl- 
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lieiit  McKinley  to  miclertjike  tlieworJcof  marking  the 
Knives  of  our  tnllen  aoldiera  in  Clllw.  Tliis  task  he  per- 
fiinned  wlUi  great  ililiiieiite  and  Hdellty,  securing  pho- 
tii«niphs  of  a  ^reat  uuniber  of  Kraves  anil  o(  the  bat- 
tIeBelils.  and  making  plann  of  the  cemeteries.  Thebe 
are  rei)roiluce<l  in  th«  iireseiit  volnme.  wliich  will  be 
eajjerly  siiUKlitand  cherished,  especially  by  the  relatives 
and  friend!'  ut  our  hemic  dead. 

An  extremely  in  teres!  ins,'  voUime  of  vignettes  and 
studies  of  Spaiiish-Amerienn  and  Spsnish  life,  by  Mar- 
rion  Wilcox,  Ih  puhlisiieil  under  the  incomprehensible 
title,  Veufieiniix  of  the  Frmiile  (Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.).  Mr.  Wilcox,  far  from  conceding  that  the  Latin 
peoples  are  "dying  states,"  prefers  to  regard  thetn  »b 
ciiildren  amonjc  the  nations.  He  givex  us  a  aeries  of 
litchtly  <Irnwn  sketches  of  the  men  and  womeu  of  mod- 
ern Spanish  siicfety.  revealing  in  a  graphic  way  their 
foibles  anil  prejudices,  i)ttt,  at  the  fiaine  time,  not  con- 
cealing the  lovable  traits  of  the  national  character. 
Photographic  views  of  the  important  places  and  build- 
ings mentione<1  accompany  the  text. 

Mr.  eiifton  Johnson  describes  English  mral  and  vil- 
lage life  in  ft  volnme  illustrated  by  himself  and  entitled 
.^Itiiotti;  English  HedgerrnCH  (Micmillan).    Mr.  John- 
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son's  BuccesB  In  combining  the  photogrmpher'e  art  with 
that  of  the  descriptive  writer  has  been  exemplffled  in 
more  than  one  instance,  butnevermorehapplly  thanln 
this  volume.  Mr.  Johnson  haa  the  faculty  of  selecting 
as  "subjects"  the  scenes  which  are  truly  typical  of 
what  he  wishes  to  Illustrate,  and  which  have  the  charm 
of  novelty  for  his  waders.  In  preparing  a  work  of  this 
kind  the  writer  who  is  able  to  make  his  own  pictures 
hus  a  decided  advantage. 

Dr.  Charles  Hemstreet,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
E.  C,  Peixotto  as  illustrator,  has  brought  out  an  enter- 
taining volume  entitled  .VooJw  and  Corners  of  Old 
New  York  (Scribnersl.  Mr.  Hemstreet  has  found  an 
astonishing  numlwr  of  points  of  historical  interest 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  l>orough  of  Manhattan, 
and  nearly  all  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Island.  He  has 
been  at  much  puins  to  secure  historical  accuracy  as  to 
the  facts  and  dat«s,  and  his  identiJIcation  of  historic 
sites  will  prove  interesting  not  only  to  New  Yorkers, 
but  to  All  strangers  visiting  the  city. 

Marion  Harland's  new  volume  of  Coionint  Uoine- 
8(ciid«nndT/ici)-Stor(tslPutnHm»)  contains  sketches  of 
Johnson  Hall,  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  "  La  C'hnuniiere  Du 
Prairie,"  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Stockton  homestead 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  the  Glen-Sanders  House  at  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.,  the  two  Schuyler  homesteads  at  Albany, 
the  Carroll  homestead  in  Maryland,  the  Kidgely  hoase 
at  Dover,  Del.,  Belmont  Hall,  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  and 
the  Langdon  and  Wentworth  houses  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Excellent  illustrations  accompany  the  text,  and 
many  interesting  stories  are  told  concerning  these  old 
mansions  nud  their  occupants  of  former  days. 

A  volume  on  Bohemian  Paris  of  To-day  (Lippin- 
cott)  ha«  been  written  by  W.  C,  Morrow,  from  notes 
by  Edouard  Cucuel,  whose  drawings  serve  to  illustrate 
the  text.  This  book  strives  to  depict  the  unconven- 
tional phases  of  art-student  life  In  Paris,  niaklng  no 
attempt  to  conceal  what  the  author  t«rms  "  its  lack  of 
adherence  to  generally  accepted  standard  of  inoraU 
and  conduct."  Indeed,  in  the  quality  of  franknesa 
neither  text  nor  illustration  leaves  anything  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  FhiiI  Dachsel,  of  Milwaukee,  has  published  a 
series  of  sketches  entitled  Etght  Years  Among  tfMi 
Malays,  based  on  an  oral  account  by  a  former  soldier  In 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonial  army.  Although  writ- 
ten before  American  interest  in  the  Philippines  began, 
these  impressions  of  Malay  life  and  character  form  a 
helpful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  native  raoea 
In  the  far  East.  Furthermore,  the  light  which  It  throws 
on  Dntch  methods  of  colonization  and  dealing  with 
the  natives  is  especially  important.  The  book  directs 
attention  tothedemoralizingeffectsot  the  opium  traffic 
among  the  Malay  peoples. 

Mr.  George  W.  Steevens,  whose  recent  writings  on 
Egypt  and  Kitchener's  campaign  have  attracted  much 
attention,  has  written  a  volume  entitled  In  India 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  in  which  he  presents  a  series  ot  pen 
pictures  of  life  in  the  India  of  to-day.  The  actual  ac- 
complisbments  of  the  British  civil  and  military  service 
In  the  great-Eastern  empire  have  seldom  been  so  graph- 
ically set  forth.  Mr.  St«evens  possesses  a  terse  and 
vigorous  style,  and  his  newspaper  training  enables  him 
to  grasp  points  likely  to  be  of  special  Interest  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

Mr.  Frederic  Conrtland  Penfteld,  who  was  the  United 
States  diplomatic  agent  and  consnl-general  to  Egypt 
during  President  Cleveland's  last  administration,  and 
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inti'lligent.  The  present  volume,  entitled  BritUh  Con- 
tempoTiiry  ArtUtg,  is  made  np  for  the  moat  part 
of  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Monkhouse  to  Scrib- 
ner'n  Magazine.  The  artistit  included  in  it  are  Wutts, 
Millala,  LelKhtou,  Burne-Joneii,  Urchard.son,  Alma- 
Taiiema,  and  Poynter,  To  each  is  apportioned  abont 
forty  pages,  and  there  are  nunieroui!  llluatrutiona  from 
the  works  o(  these  disCinguisheil  arr.lsta,  ueleuted  i;Tit,h 
care,  and  l)eautifully  reprodnced.  The  book  is  a  wel- 
le  contribution  to  tlie  literature  of  niixlern  art,  and 


itratlon  rrom  "Sketcliesln  Egypt."] 


with  iln  many  pictures  in  in  itself  a  treasure  of  repro- 
ductive art.    (Scribners.) 

Home  useful  handl)ooka  for  the  student  are 
ill  the  so-called  "Art  Lovers'  Series,"  which 
a  half-dozen  volumes,  of  which  me  have  received  the 
two  entitled  ChrlKt  in  Art,  and  SalnU  in  Art.  Mr. 
Jiisi>ph  Iieivis  French  has  written  the  flrst  of  these,  and 
Clara  Krskliie  Clement  the  second.  Each  contains 
thirty-three  illustrations  from  celebrated  paintings  by 
the  Kreat  masters,  with  descriptive  and  critical  com- 
ment that  would  greatly  aid  the  American  traveler  In 
the  customary  visiting  of  Old  World  galleries. 

Ill  tlie  series  of  "Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,"  Mr.  G.  C.  Williamson  has  contributed  a 
valuable  study  of  lleriiardino  LiUn!  (Tjondon:  George 
Bell  &  SoiiHl.  In  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Luinl'a 
paiiiMiigH.  which  accompanies  this  little  volume,  & 
ape  ;ial  effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  most  anthoi* 


Painting  and  Bcalptore.") 


tic  photogmphs,  the  author  himself  having  carefully 
examined  almost  every  picture,  and,  by  means  of  a 
large  collection  of  photographs,  compared  picture  with 
picture.  As  a  result  of  this  labor,  a  forty-page  anno- 
tated catalogue  of  the  works  of  I^uini  fa  published  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Aside  from  a  brief  biographical 
chapter  which  embraces  the  comparatively  few  facts 
that  are  definitely  known  concerning  Luini,  most  of  the 
present  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  criticism  of  his 
works.  The  half-tone  reproductions  of  the  principal 
paintings  are  especially  successful. 

la  Great  Pictures  As  Seen  and  Described  by  Fd- 
moua  Writers  the  compiler.  Miss  Esther  Singleton,  hiis 
brought  together  a  series  of  forty  or  fifty  descriptive 
and  critical  art  essays  by  famous  writers,  each  dealing 
with  some  notable  picture.  With  the  essay  appears  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  picture  described. 
The  result  is  in  no  manner  systematic,  but  the  volume 
is  very  attractive,  and  each  fragment  of  it  has  high  in- 
trinsic excellence.  Miss  Singleton  has  translated  many 
of  these  descriptive  criticisms  from  French  writers. 
Such  are  Oruyer's  essay  on  Raphael's  Slstine  Madonna, 
and  that  ol  Alexandre  Dumas  on  Michael  Angelo's 
The  Lost  Judgment.  The  only  modern  painters  repre- 
sented in  this  book  are  Turner  and  Kossettl.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

The  second  edition  (rewritten  and  enlarged)  of  Prof. 
Charles  Herbert  Moore's  elaborate  work  entitled  Deuel' 
opntent  and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture  (Mao- 
raillan)  has  jtist  appeared.  The  volume  Is  lltustrat«d 
with  ten  plates  In  photogravure  and  942drawings  in  the 
text.  Among  the  additions  in  the  present  edition  is  an 
entirely  new  chapter  on  "  The  Sources  of  Gotblc." 
Professor  Moore  rejects  the  claim  of  England  to  any 
share  In  the  original  development  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  pointed  architecture  of  England  he  re- 
taMS  to  consider  as  Gothic  St  ftlL    Be  •upporbi  the 
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Franoh  elMlni  W  Ita  orloln  Mid  axolnai**  mKinteiwooe 
of  trna  Gotblo  ftrohit«ctare  In  flielUAlli  A^ 

Prof.  Howard  Crosby  Butler  bu  written  an  bx- 
tretnel;  attractive  description  o(  ScoHand'»  Ruined 
.ibbeiw  (MacrailUn).  For  this  volume  the  anthDrbaa 
blmaelf  fnrnUhed  tlie  illustrations,  which  oonaiat  of 
drawloga  and  Rmund  plantt.  "The  work  Is  of  Intereat 
alike  to  the  architect  and  the  anttquarian. 

BS3AYS  AND  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 
ArooDg  the  few  volumes  of  essayB  which  the  pnblish- 
ers  haTe  seen  Ht  to  put  fortli  this  Be«Hon  none  will  be 
more  eagerly  welcomed  than  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's 
FluhermaiCg  Luck  (Scribners).  The  author  of  LittU 
Jiiucr*  may  safely  be  trusted  to  write  a  book  that  will 
appeal  to  the  angling  InHtincts  of  mankind,  but  every 
lover  of  nature  and  the  open  air,  whether  he  be  an 
angler  or  not,  will  be  coiitlrmwl  in  his  ways  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  bree^.y  pngen.  Even  the  book- 
worm umy  not  go  away  hungry,  for  one  of  the  best 
chapters  of  the  volume—"  Fifshing  in  Books"— reviews 
the  literature  of  angling,  from  Izaak  Walton  down. 

A  Chicago  clergyi  an,  the  Hev.  Jenkin  Lloyrl  Jones, 
who  Is  albo  editor  of  Unity,  rivals  Dr.  van  Dyke  in  hla 
appreciation  of  out-of-door  life.  Hia  book,  Jess ;  Bit*  of 
WayHde  Qwpel  (Macmillan),  not  only  points  the  way 
to  a  wholesome  and  delightful  form  of  recreation,  but 
It  imparts  at  the  same  time  nut  a  little  of  practical  and 
well-considered  philosophy. 

We  do  not  know  where  one  would  find  a  more  inter- 
eating  or  stimulating  discussian  of  evei'y-day  morals 
than  In  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  s  The  Map  of  Life  (I-oiig- 
mansl.  Such  topics  as  "  Moral  Compromise  in  the 
Law,"  "  Moral  Comproiniae  in  Politics,"  "  Moral  Com- 
promise In  the  Church."  "  Money,"  "  Marriage,"  and 
"  Success, "  are  ably  and  fearlessly  treated  by  Mr.  I.«cky. 
On  each  of  these  subjects  Mr.  Lecky  has  formed  distinct 
and  definite  conclusions. 

One  of  the  books  of  the  falbers  that  well  deserves  re- 
printing 18  that  curious  work  of  John  Seidell,  on  which 
the  fame  of  tliat  worthy  chiefly  restt  to-day,  althoufth 
he  was  ignornnt  of  Its  existence,  Tlie  story  of  this 
book  is  told  by  Robert  Waters  in  John  Seidell  and  His 
Tdble  Talk  (Eaton  &  Mains),  and  the  principal  por- 
tio[is  of  the  classic  itself  are  reproduced. 

Three  recent  lectures  by  Prof.  John  Dewey  have  been 
published  under  the  title.  The  School  nnd  Socletv 
(University  of  Chicago  Press).  The  lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  a  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  University 
Elementary  School,  of  Chicago. 

The  Etchlngham  Lettera  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  are  the 
BUpimsed  correspondence  between  a  brother  and  sister, 
at  first  published  anonymously,  l>ut  now  crtHllted  to 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  eminent  English  lawyer,  as 
regards  the  man's  part  of  the  correspomieoce,  and  to 
Sirs.  Fuller  Maitland,  as  regards  the  woman's  part. 
As  a  reflection  of  modern  English  social  life  and  cul- 
ture, this  correspondence  has  a  peculiar  value. 

M.  Ferdinand  Bninetiftre's  lecture  on  Art  and  Afoml- 
ff)/ iCrowell)  gives  the  sane  and  definite  conclusions, 
not  of  a  moralist,  butof  a  critic,  on  the  relations  of  art 
and  society.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  these  conclu- 
sions of  the  soundest  French  criticism  coincide  so  per- 
fectly with  those  of  the  soundest  English  and  American 
moralists.  For  the  English  tranalation  of  the  lecture 
the  Amertcun  public  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Arthur  Beattj, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman'a  BtUfjto  Ptctorit 


Miniiii  «.-  (>'.l  Intoresttng  fff 

Mutation  ol  utliieaJ  and  ~i  >»  triitba  fivm  Uk 
•rtlst'a  point  of  vImv.    TTft  Brunetl*ro  < 

more  especlall)  the  moral  oDiigaiiunn  of  iM-t,  Mro-  Mf» 
riman  ^ves  the  artist's  owu  conception  iif  imrml  ulitt- 
gatioosin  gi'iicral. 

Professors  (.'hiirlpH  Mills  (layley  and  Frwtl  N'frwlH* 
Scott  have  iiritluri  ^1»  /ntrnif uollon  lo  thr  .Vrllmdt 
and  Materi-iln  af  Uttram  Crttiebi'n  IGfnn  A  C^L  , 
This  Tolumi'  is  inleaded  to  be  an  aid  for  the  a 
•tudent  of  literature,  and  in  amply  e^uippMl 
bibliographli'-. 

Id  the  "Periods  of   Eumpeau  Literature,"  Mltl«dj| 
ProfeBW>r  S«iinsluiry  iScri!iner,»l.  Mr.  Oliver  1 
tie  autiiorijf  a  volume  cntilU'd  The  AKgimtii 


Under  Ibis  (itle  literary  periods  of  varying  leDi 
covered  for  ihe  different  drautries  treated.    In  j 
it  is  the  rei>;n  of  Louis  XIV,  while  in  England  tl 
of  Pope  nnil  Swift  is  included,  but  for  all  tbe  a 
the  "  Auguittan  Ages"  are  conceived  to  have  t 
the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
ton's  survey  embraces  the  correspnliillnK  literal^  q 
ment  in  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  cniintriearR 
Italy,   Spain  nod  Portugnl,   but  France  a    "  ~ 
occupy  the  runjor  part  of  the  treatise. 

Two  admirable  studies  In  Spaolsb  litenrttltt 
lately  come  from  the  Columbia  University  Pr«wn^ 
mlllan)— All  mince*  of  RoijHcry:  nil  Episode  tan 
History    >.f  the   Nave},    Part   I.,   "The  Picari 
Novel  In  Spain."  by  Fn.nk  W,  Chandler,  and  J_ 
Literature  in  the  Ennlnvd  of  the  Tudor;  ^q-j 
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Garrett  UnderhilL  Each  of  these  studies  was  pre- 
sented as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University,  and  to  Prof.  George 
E.  Wood  berry  both  authors  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness. 

In  a  volume  of  Studies  in  Foreign  Literature  (Bos- 
ton :  li.  C.  Page  &  Co.).  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Crawford 
discusses  "  The  Present  Decadence  in  France,"  offering 
criticisms  of  ''Cyrano  de  Bergerac/'  Daudet,  and 
Huysnians,  and  commenting  on  Belgian,  Danish,  Pol- 
ish, and  Italian  letters  as  represented  by  the  leading 
novelists  and  essayists  of  the  day. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  connected  history  of  Hun- 
garian literature  in  the  English  language  is  the  work 
of  Emil  Reich  (Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.).  The  map  of 
Hungary  accompanying  this  book  is  claimed  by  the 
author  to  be  the  first  map  published  outside  the  coun- 
try, based  on  a  comparison  of  the  original  sources. 

In  the  depfirtment  of  Shakespearian  study  we  notice 
a  new  one- volume  edition  of  George  Brandes'  elaborate 
work  (Macmillan),  and  also  two  little  manuals— Ifoti; 
to  study  Shakespeare^  by  Willfam  H.  Fleming  (Double- 
day  &  McClure).  The  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  George  Wyndham 
( C rowel  1)  is  also  noteworthy. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting's  A  Study  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  remarkable 
for  its  sympathy  and  its  insight.  In  a  measure  Miss 
Whiting  has  sacrificed  the  function  of  critic  to  the 
more  kindly  and  agreeable  office  of  biographer.  Her 
little  book  is  far  more  than  an  interpretation  of  Mrs. 
Brownings  poetry  ;  it  is  rather  an  appreciation  of  the 
woman.  The  human  interest  attaching  to  the  Brown- 
ings' life  in  Florence  transforms  Miss  Whiting's  "study" 
into  a  fascinating  story. 

A  distinct  addition  to  the  Poe  literature  of  our  day  is 
The  Mind  and  Art  of  Poe's  Poetry,  by  Prof.  John 
Phelps  P'ruit  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.).  Professor  Fruit 
elects  to  take  the  attitude  of  interpreter,  rather  than  of 
critic,  as  regards  Poe's  verse.  His  study  forms  an  ex- 
cellent companion  volume  to  the  Stone  &  Kimball 
edition  of  Poe's  works,  edited  by  Stedman  and  Wood- 
berry. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  now  met  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  demand  for  a  standard  and 
complete  library  edition  of  the  works  of  Tennyson, — ac- 
companied in  uniform  style  l)y  the  Memoir  of  his  father 
written  by  the  son  of  the  poet,  and  originally  published 
in  a  pair  of  large  and  bulky  volumes.  In  the  present 
set  of  ten  volumes  the  Life  of  Tennyson  makes  up  the 
first  four,  and  the  Works  the  remaining  six.  The  vol- 
umes are  of  very  convenient  size  for  use,  and  the  paper 
and  typography  are  all  that  could  \ye  desired.  Each 
volume  has  a  portrait  frontispiece,  very  delicately  exe- 
cuted. The  compactness  with  which  this  edition  brings 
the  work  of  the  great  poet  into  convenient  form,  with- 
out abridgment  will  win  for  it  immediate  and  lasting 
favor,  as  the  accepted  standard. 

Two  new  volumes  in  those  exqui.sitely  printed  and 
bound  miniature  lx)oks  well-known  as  the  **Thumb- 
Nail  Series,"  are  Selections  from  the  Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurcliu^,  and  the  two  favorite  stories  from 
Washington  Irvintc's  Sketch  Book,  namely,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  The  Legend  of  Sleep  Hollow^  To  the 
Washington  Irving  book  Joseph  Jefferson  contributes 
a  brief  introduction,  and  to  the  other  volume  Mr.  Benr 


jamin  K,  Smith  prefixes  a  little  essay  on  Marcus  An- 
relius.    (Century.) 

As  a  goml  specimen  of  tasteful  and  artistic  book 
manufacture,  the  Scribners'  new  leather  bound  set  of 
novels  and  stories  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  six 
small  olive  colored  volumes  ought  by  all  means  to  go 
to  the  Paris  Exposition.  Included  in  this  set  are  the 
Gallegher  volume  of  short  stories.  Soldiers  of  Fortune 
in  two  volumes,  Cinderellay  The  King's  Jackal,  and 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  The  type  is  clear  and 
good,  and  the  set  is  as  convenient  and  useful  as  it  is 
ornamental. 

The  excellences  of  Israel  Gollancz's  Temple  edition 
of  The  Works  of  Shakespeare  need  not  be  recounted. 
That  edition  in  forty  small  volumes  provided  each 
play  with  its  own  glos.sary,  and  with  numerous  notes 
and  small  illustrations  based  principally  upon  the  stud- 
ies of  the  late  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  the  draw- 
ings of  F.  W.  Fairholt.  Many  Shakespearean  readers 
and  students,  however,  will  find  more  convenient  for 
the  library  shelves  the  larger  Temple  Shakespeare  that 
is  now  making  its  appearance  in  twelve  volumes.  In 
this  edition  the  order  of  the  plays  is  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Folio,  and  thus  the  opening  volume  includes  The 
Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Measure  for  Measure.  The  twelfth  vol- 
ume will  contain  a  critical  biography  of  Shakespeare 
by  Mr.  Gollancz,  with  a  resume  of  Shakespearean  con- 
troversies, documents,  bibliography,  and  so  forth,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Sonnets  and  Poems.  Thus,  the  set  as  a 
whole  will  be  exceedingly  complete  and  desirable. 
(Macmillan.) 

SOME  BOOKS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  DRAMA. 

Edmond  Rostand's  charming  play.  La  Princcsse 
LointainCj  is  now  out  in  a  new  English  translation  by 
Charles  Renauld.  It  is  a  delicate  and  poetical  play  of 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  in  which  Madame  Bernhardt 
made  a  successful  appearance  at  Paris  some  four 
years  ago.  (Stokes.)  Les  Romanesques  is  one  of  Ros- 
tand's earlier  plays,  translated  under  the  title  of  The 
Romancers  by  Mary  Hendee.  It  is  a  bright  and  artis- 
tic bit  of  contemporary  social  comedy.  (Doubleday  & 
McClure.) 

The  popular  success  of  Miss  Maude  Adams  in  acting 
the  part  of  Juliet  has  given  occasion  for  the  publishing 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Maude  Adams  Acting  Edition 
of  Rom£0  and  Juliet^  the  text  being  Miss  Adams'  ac- 
tual acting  version.  The  illustrations  comprise  some 
good  pictures  of  Miss  Adams,  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 
(Russell.) 

A  play  called  **The  Only  Way,"  based  on  Charles 
Dickens'  novel,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  has  had  a  very 
successful  run  in  New  York  this  autumn,  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  been  moved  to  celebrate  that  event  by  a  reprint 
in  very  small  type  of  the  Dickens  novel,  with  some 
photographic  illustrations  of  stage  scenes  and  actors 
in  the  play.  In  like  manner,  a  play  called  "Becky 
Sharp"  has  been  attracting  much  attention  in  New 
York,  its  title  role  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern 
Fiske,  and  the  play  being  founded  upon  Thackeray's 
famous  novel  Vanity  Fair.  Messrs.  Harpers  have 
improved  the  occasion  by  introducing  what  they  call  a 
Becky  Sharp  Edition  of  Vanity  Fair^  with  lllustrsr 
tions  supplied  by  photographs  of  stage  scenes  and  of 
the  leading  people  in  the  cast  of  characters  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre. 


No uUicr country  in  the  n'orlil  umkeM 
provlHiuii  Hs  oiirH  Tor  tliK  iiiHtnictlim  a 
ot  the  ritiiiiK  gcncraliim  hy  iiiMiiiHor  boukHalid  pictili-i'x. 
Not  only  i*  the  oiiiiniil  untput  of  Juvenile  literHt  uiv  vx- 
ceedlnijly  lartie  aiul  vartt^l,  but,  an  w«  havK  obNervril  in 
pnvlouit  yenn^  the  quality  of  it  tuui  iiii|iruTed  eiioi^ 
tiKiOHly  when  cunipiired  with  the  children'H  IxiokB  pub- 
lUhMl  t«n,  Hftivn  or  twenty  yearn  amo.  -Men  anil  women 
of  real  attiiiumentH  are  writing  books  to  t^ach  children 
hiHtury,  literature,  or  iintnral  wlence.  Pmiile  of  liter- 
ary taste  and  talent  write  MorieH  anil  rhyinm  fur  llir 
yoiin|{.  TrainMl  tlraftsmeii  anil  dainty  c-iiIoriHltt  pro- 
duce dellKhtful  pictiin-H  to illtiHtrAte  the  JLi\-enl1e  IxKikK. 
The  American  child,  whntte  trnininit  ami  edueation,  hh 
well  aft  pleaHure,  are  promoted  by  such  helpx  an  these, 
1b  to  be  deemed  fortunate. 
SOME  BOOKS  THAT  TEACH  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Elbridfte  S.  Brooks  niiikes  a  fresh  tow  li>  younn 
America  every  year,  and  Ix'fiMto  iiresent  another  book  or 
two  that  every  member  ot  the  family  in  thankful  to  have 
tt  hand.  This  year  his  HIttoHc  Americans  (Crowelll 
Is  made  up  of  a  series  ot  brief  bioftraphies  of  such  patri- 
ots as  Winthrop,  franklin,  Otis,  Washington,  Ailams, 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  other  earlier  worthies, 
with  men  of  tbe  middle  period  like  .Tackson,  Webster. 
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QKurFH,  notably  Lin- 
coln, I..)MKrellow, 
and  Grant.  Mr. 
Brooks  has   al«> 
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1     in    (i    story   by 

utii  Hall,  dniUnii 

COVKn  UESios  {itKiiuccii).  whK  till'  si'lLti'im^nt 

of  Vii'fliniu,  anil  en- 

lilb-d    Th.'   IhniK   ■>(   Srrool.ii    iHouKhton.   Mimia   & 

<;o.) :  and  ii «  by  B.>ubdi  Jbirie  Ui.t,  -■ailed  A.i'Mcr 

IJidilitli;  which  haa  to  do  with  the  Jliivlower  iH'i.jdc 
and  (bi-  iH'Kiiinings  ot -Massauhusetls.  Ui  Tim  Jtoyn  <if 
ifrr'Hihy  llynre  such  historical  characters  as  Sir  Walt*T 
Raleiuh.  I'oi-aliontas,  and  John  Kcilfu.  The  story  is 
based  uiMm  an  arenratH  knowledRe  of  the  sochil,  win 
noniic,  and  iwlitical  conditions  of  Uie  times  "nil,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  Miss  Dix,  It  is  to  be  stronnly 
commended  for  n-adiny;  by  young  iwople  in  connection 
Willi  their  reicnlar  study  of  early  American  history.  In 
Soliticr  Rlgiliilc  .Mih's  .^tandish  Is  a  central  figure,  and 
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the  early  life  at  Plymouth  la  well  depicted.     (Ma^'tnU- 

The  last  bonk  that  will  appear  with  the  anmo  of  tht 
lamented  "Oliver  Optic"  on  its  title-page  in  ,4n  p»- 
dtvl'ieil  Unloa  (Lee  &  Shapord),  which  waa  lett.  uufln- 
Islie-latthetimeofthewriter'sdeath,  but  which  hits  now 
been  cnmplet^'ii  by  Mr.  Edward  Striiteineyer.  Tliia  In  the 
one  hundred  and  eighth  book  that  bears  tbe  name  at 
"  Oliver  Optic."  It  deals  with  the  fortunes  tjf  a.  LTnioo 
n^glinent,  ruiaod  in  Kentucky,  taking  part  in  the  cam- 
pa[t(us  ot  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  partiotmt- 
ing  in  the  liattlea  of  Cbickamauga.  Cbiit.tanooga,  Louk- 
out  Mountain  and  MIsatonary  Ridge,  !ind  in  Shermnn'!! 
March  to  the  Sea.  Another  story  of  (In.'  l.'ivil  ■^•ar  far 
young  people  is  entitled  Oil  Oenerii!  Tliotnnit'a  Staff. 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Byron  A.  Dunn,  who  him- 
self participated  in  the  events  which  he  describes.  Tbo 
|)ortraiture  of  General  Thoniaa  In  this  story  ia  undonlit- 
edly  anthetitic,  as  is  bIfm)  thsfc  of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan, 
the  famous  Confederate  cummander  and  raider  who  la 
presented  in  a  moat  favorable  liKht  Old  soldiers  of 
the  ('ivil  War  on  both  sidtis  \s  ill  read  tbia  book  for  boja 
even  more  eagerly  than  will  r}n  ii  siin>.     (Motliirfc.  ) 

The  Trmitiire  Ship  i\r[]  i  '  II  I  Mb  Huiter- 
worth,  is  afaithtulMuih  n    nt-.  m  iiip 

history  of  Masaachuaetl'-  u  rli    jk  n  mI 

immediately  follow  ing  tli  1  In  hero 

of  tbi' iMHik  was  a  poor  bu\      1   m  i     1-]  mi  b  ti  ens- 

ure friim  a  ^thip  Hunk  in  tbt  Bahiiiiuis  lie  iifttr\i  urds 
iieeame  a  soldier,  opposed  the  witchcraft  per^ecutiou^ 
and  biTame  a  governor  ot  MaasaLh  usettB  In  the  persoi^ 
age  of  William  Phipps.  The  Bordentown  Story  Tellers, 
^so  by  Mr.  Batterworth,  derives  its  name  from  tlu> 
tact  tliat  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte  lived  in  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey,  fur  a  conaiderahle  time,  and  Lafayette  vto-. 
Ited  him  there.  The  history  and  biography  that  center 
about  such  perwinages  give  occasion  for  this  Borden- 
town book,  There  are  some  charming  Swiss  kinder- 
garten stories  included,  wblcb  purport  to  1«  lulil  by 
Bonaparte's  Swiss  ganiener,  who  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Froeliel  and  PestaloKii.    (Bradlcy.l 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  contributes  a  useful  study  of 
American  bist^iry  and  life  in  his  story  callol  Hf.nry  In 
the  WaT  [Lee  &,  Shepard).    It  tails  of  lUe  in  West  Polutm 
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jiiat  lie fiin>  the  f'ivil  Wnr,  the  ratsiinK  of  troopn,  the  ad- 
TaiK'e.  the.  Hull  Itiin  flK>it.  ami  tlip  promiitiuD  of  the 
hem  ns  he  r>iiit[1it  liU  ivny  ttii'i>iiKh  the  four  yenrH  hiliI 
pHnie  init  with  tlie  brpvet  ot  briKiidier-Ki-iieriil.  The 
Yiixiiiii  Vfl'intrcr  (Seelyi,  hy  Jowph  K,  Cniwell,  is  h 
liarnilive  Im-iil  upim  the  iiriler's  own  ei|wrience  fts  » 
juiviile  in  Conipiiny  K  al  the  Thirtei-nlll  NVw  Jersey 
V..lnnt.-ers  thniimhoiitthe'-ivilWiir.  Kirk  Moiirm-'B 
MUUhlpmtinmUKirt  is  a.  tiile  of  the  hist  crufseot  the 
K-wx  in  tile  War  of  1813.    (Seril.iiers.) 

Mr.  Vlilvviinl  »tnkt<^nieyt^r  is  primiptlv  in  the  field 
■with  II  M..ry  ..t  i-..iiten.p«i^rv  hislorv  entille-l  Vnder 
OtlK  In  »»■  /'/i»(pjifn(Ka.ee&  Shi'pnixll.  On,- of  the 
thri-e  iHiyM  wlio  hi'ljieii  in  the  iniikinK  of  thiit  history  itt 
plmiiloii  tlie  "Olviiipiii"  witli  Dewey.  The  storv  euils 
with  tilt-  fiili  ,.f  Miihilos.  "Fm-Kvara  Miin-h!"U  the 
latest  ~i.iry  -if  Kirk  Moiiiw,  iinil  it  fompri«-t  the  ad- 
vi'iiliiii'M  i>r  a  yi'iiiiK  fellow  who  enliHtMl  in  O'loiiel 
Korisevi'lt's  ri(;iiiient  of  Kough  Hklerx,  tuul  wim  wiit  on 
K|«-cijil  >iTiii-i-  to larry  ineHsiiBeH  to GBncrnl  (iiireiii.  It 
Ik  fully  illuslriiteil  with  actual  photntcraphi.  an<l  in  a 
;wc-omit  of  the  Spa ni-ih- American 
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i;  reiidt-rs  of  the  K^eat  ind  only  G.  A.  Ilenty 
may  ni>(  all  liave  money  enou);h  to  buy  the  liookH  that 
bin  extraorilinitry  iiiihiscry,  aided  by  tlie  fast  modem 
priiitinif  presH.  turns  out  with  such  nneoinnion  rapid- 
ity, lint  free  libraries  are  Kpreailinn  througboitt  the 
country,  and  midnight  oil  in  cliwip.  We  have  halt  a 
dozen  new  Ilenty  bookx  on  inir  table,  three  ot  which 


are  historical  in  character  and  snfDciently  thrilling  In 
plot.  Won  by  the  Sword  Is  a  story  of  France  In  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  hero  being  a  Scotch  officer  in 
the  French  army.  A'o  Siirr-eiider isatalethatrecounta 
the  brave  deetla  of  the  people  of  Poitou  and  the  Vendee 
In  the  French  revolutionary  period,  who  stood  out  for  a 
ronsiderable  time  against  the  Republic.  The  story  of 
the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  Hayti  against  the  French, 
under  the  leadership  ot  Toussaint  L'Ouvertiire  Is  told 
in  another  of  the  Heiity  books,  entitle<lyl  Roiling  Com- 
mission, an  English  boy  playing  the  iMirt  of  the  hero. 
(Scribners.) 

Mr.  Elhridge  S.  Brooks  bids  lair  to  Iwcome  as  prolific 
an  author  as  Mr.  Ilenty,  for  he  also  has  tliree  books  tn 
the  holiday  pile,  two  of  wliich  liave  been  mentioned 
above.  The  third  is  entitled  The  True  Story  of  Lajiiy- 
ette,  and  is  iiarticularly  timely  in  view  ot  the  recent 
■  contributions  of  American  school  children  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  moimment  to  I^fayette  in  Paris.  This  book 
is,  of  course,  well  illustrated ;  and  it  is  a  reliable  pleo* 
of  biography.  (Ijothrop.) 
The  Prfncc's  Story  Hook.   (Longman's)   edite<l    by 

" ' Gomme,   is  the  third  volnme  in  & 

ceries  that  has  thuB 
far  comprised  the 
King-g  Story  Book 
and  the  Qiieen'ii  Story 
Book.  Those  earlier 
volumes  were  made 
up  of  stories  taken 
from  standard  Eng- 
lish literature,  relate 
tng  to  the  lives  of 
British  monarchs 
from  the  Conquest 
down  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria ;  and 
the  present  volume 
analogously  tells  the 
stories  of  English 
princes.  These  are 
charming  books,  and 
ot  a  high  quality. 

Mr,  Ilenry  Newbolt 
has  made  a  very  at- 
tractive compilation 
ot  Slorte»  from  Frolssart,  iMacmillnii)  with  fitting 
illustrations.  Tlie  French  scholar  Jean  Froissart  waa 
born  in  the  year  1338.  While  still  a  very  young  fellow 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  tlie  current  tales  of  recent 
French,  English,  an<1  Spanish  wars,  with  results  that 
have  made  his  name  famous  through  the  centuries. 

SOME  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS,  MOSTLY  OP  ADVENTURE. 

Anything  that  Kudyard  Kipling  writes  for  boys  to 
read  will  need  no  advertising.  Stalky  4  Co.  (Double- 
day  &  McClure)  is,  of  tcmrse,  one  of  the  chief  l>oys' 
books  of  the  year.  It  is  a  story  ot  school  life  in  Eng> 
land.  TbeHe  ladsof  Kipling's  are  real,  manly,  rough- 
and-tumble  lK)yH,  who  give  earnest  in  their  school  life 
experiences  ot  the  chnmcteristlcs  that  young  English- 
men are  showing  in  the  making  of  tlie  British  Empire. 

The  Court  of  ISoyHUe  (Douhleday  &  McCIurel,  by 
William  Allen  Wliite  of  KatiMut.  is  In  the  line  of  those 
humorous  and  sympatlietic  stories  and  studies  ot  boy 
nature  that  li  a ve  lierelo  fore  been  decidedly  the  best  part 
of   Mr.  Whit«-'s  litersry  output.    Mr.  Cy  Woroun**. 
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^nrj,  Th«  WhMt  Maa  (HeribiMTB),  like  imrir  «I1  of 
Ua  inltlngB,  baa  to  do  with  rallrooda.  The  hero  atarta 
■a  a  flagnwn,  Bud,  of  ooone,  keepa  atnlght  on  UU  he 
beoomea  prealdent  of  the  road  and  maniea  an  Immenae 
Uock  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen,  whooe 
daaerlptlons  of  life  at  sea  are  to  faithful  and  spirited, 
writes  the  Yam  of  a  Bxicko  Mate  (Scribnera),  which 
la  an  aoconnt  oF  h^rd  sea  life  on  old-fashioned  "Hiny 
veMela,  and  alao  a  aecond  book,  We  Win  [Donbled^ 
A  McClare),  which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  yonng 
railroad  man. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  offers  American  boys  a  very 
0ood  book  In  The  Young  Matter  of  Hyson  Hall  [Lip- 
pin  cott).  This  Is  a  story  of  life  in  Pennsjlvanla. 
CaCtK  Range  to  CoUeue  (Donbleda;  &  McClnre),  hj 
Russell  Doubleday,  la  a  true  story  of  a  boy's  life  in 
the  West  twenty-flve  years  ago,  and  Is  one  of  the  beat 
of  this  year's  stories  for  boys.  Another  school  story  Is 
The  Half-Back  (Appleton),  by  Ralph  H.  Barbour, 
which  t«lls  of  serious  work  in  a  preparatory  school, 
varied  by  football  and  boating,  and  lets  ns  know  how 
the  hero  won  liia  w°y  to  a  dixtinguiBhed  place  on  a  nnl> 
versity  football  t«ain. 

Mr.  Egerton  R.Young  huH  written  an  Indian  story  en- 
titled Winter  Adventureg  of  Tliree  Boyt  In  the  Great 
Lone  Land  (Eaton  Sc  Mains).  The  story  may  be  re- 
lied npon  aa  giving  a  correct  ideaof  the  Indian  as  he  Is 
t»4ay  in  regions  where  the  author  lived  for  many 
years.  Camptng  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  by  Everett  L. 
Tomlinaon,  tells  the  soinmer  experiences  of  four  inti- 
mate boy  friends  who  are  about  to  enter  college.  [Line 
&Shepard.)  To  Alaeka  for Qold,  from  the  prolific  pea 
of  Ekiwant  Stratemeyer,  tells  the  story  of  two  orphan 
lads  from  Maine,  whose  Cnllfomia  uncle  takes  tbem 
with  him  on  his  second  expedition  to  the  Klondike  gold 
fields.  (Lee  &  Shepard.)  Frank  Hardlnge,  by  Gordon 
StAbles,  Is  an  account  of  adventures  In  the  wars  of 
Australia  (Bradley),  while  Shine  Terrtll,  by  Kirk  Mon- 
roe, Isastory  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Islands  off  the 
Georgia  coajit.    (Lotbrop.) 

Sen  Comee,  by  W.  J.  Canavan,  tells  of  a  boy  who  was 
bom  in  Iiexlngton,  Mass.,  In  I73T,  served  in  the  old 
French  War  as  one  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  and  had  various 
adventures  which  give  the  author  an  opportunity  .j 
Ml  us  much  that  is  authentit:  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian lite  in  tiie  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
(Macmlllan.)  Brant  Burton,  the  Rvnairay,  Is  a  story 
by  W.  Gordon  Parker,  and  it  t«llH  the  story  of  the 
son  of  rich  pnrentH,  who  got  Into  trouble  at  school,  ran 
away,  ex|>erienced  the  miiitortunes  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
repented  In  dne  time,  and  came  back  to  a  BHtlBfacWry 
life  at  home  and  school,  with  a  range  of  linow ledge  and 
wledotn  tliat  he  might  nut  have  pOKsessed  if  he  bad  been 
a  good  iKiy  and  had  not  run  away.    (l*e  &  Shepard.) 

Mr.  William  Drysdule,  in  Helpg /or  yl  mWItone  BovA 
(Crow*!'ll|  has  endeavored  to  give  practical  assistance  to 
]-oung  men  in  llndlng  their  way  into  practical  life,  and 
his  work  tells  nmcb  about  many  prufessicins  and  chU- 
ings.  The  Uoii»'  Hook  of  Invention*  by  Ray  Slannard 
llakcr,  (Duiibleday  &  McClure)  telU  of  laie  triumphs  of 
science  such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  liquid  air,  sub- 
marine boatn,  automobiles.  Ilylng  machines  and  so  on. 
Illustrations  aid  the  text  and  the  book  will  be  found 
just  what  many  bc)ys  want,  Dorsey,  the  I'owno  In- 
iwntor,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  (Forda,  Howard  &  Hulbert) 
is  the  story  of  a  country  boy,  whose  father's  occupation 
of  brick-mnking  incites  him  to  a  oaieer  of  clever  con- 
triving in  the  direction  of  laboT>«avitig  devioea. 


The  Doten  from  Xafcerim,  1^  Bnpert  1 

sequel  to  The  LaheHm  AtMeUc  Cl'il,,  ntul  U  fuUrf 
adventures,  sporta,  and  healthy  activities.  ( LVntury.) 
The  young  J3oM,  by  Edward  William  TlioniMiu  !■  tke 
story  of  a  young  man  who  took  up  iiu  engineering  ea> 
tract  which  an  accident  had  preventMl  hi-,  father  fraa 
completing,  and,  of  course,  if  the  ynunK  hero  had  IM 
carried  It  all  through  successfnlly  HfTvr  tiiany  triab^ 
ttds  book  would  never  haye  been  wri[t«n.      (Cnjwell.)  ! 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  says  in  his  Itay  Life  on  tht 
Prairie:  " I  have  taken  a  slice ont  of  xht:  year  ISSBIb 
order  to  put  into  shape  my  recolteciiiin  of  the  life  wt 
led  In  northern  Iowa  thirty  yeara  ngo."  Tiie  btxA  li 
fnll  of  sketehea  of  frontier  lite,  farm  mt-tbode,  hart- 
ships,  amnsemeota,  and  so  on,  with  a  ilctitiouB  chir- 
acter  or  two  introduced  in  ordor  to  bring  the  ii>  ulchw 
together.    It  la  a  capital  book.    (Hacmillan.) 

SOMB  STORtBS  B8PBC1AI.LV  FOR  GIRLS. 

Those  Dale  QirU  (McClurg),  by  Frances  Westoo  Cte- 
ruth,  is  the  story  of  two  plucky  dati^literH  of  a  prmr^ 
nent  railroad  man  who  loses  wealth  and  health  in  a  tine 
of  Onanclal  disaster.  The  girls  promptly  go  In  for  cak* 
making  and  jelly  making,  with  the  n-sult  of  bridgliv 
over  a  temporary  stress  that  ends,  tif  course,  with  a 
double  wedding.  The  heroins  of  B«:k'»  Furlune  {Let 
Sc  Shepard),  by  Adele  E.  Thompeoii  Is  an  orphaa  giri 
whollveswlth  a  miser  grandfather.  Tlic  old  luaadiM 
at  the  right  point  and  leaves  the  girl  a  fortune.  Shala 
taken  up  by  the  family  of  Judge  Stannnn].  The  Jadgi 
hasason,  and  her  property  Is  duly  looked  after  br  tha 
Stannord  family.  She  goes  off  to  a  »>i-minary,  wba** 
the  life  is  good  and  wholeaome  and  lier  tvst  posaihUW 
ties  are  developed,  and  at  exactly  tlu;  riglit  stagv,  of 
conrse,  she  marries  the  son  of  Judge  ;?t.aniiHnl. 

Joyce's  JnnestmenCs  (Bradley),   b^'  Fannie   E.    Now- 
berry,  is  also  the  story  of  an  orphan  girl  of  bad  an(*> 
cedeute  who  comes  Into  the  posse^hinn  of  a  fortiuui 
Her  father  made  his  pile  in  gambilnu,  but  thriftily  1 
vested  it  in  a  manufacturing  estalill.iljmput.      Jc 
gives  her  attention  to  the  Improving  i>(  tin-  fnctory  i 
ulation,  works  out  a  model  village  and  anlvi's  the  pp( 
lem  of  capital  and  labor  that  baa  ballli'il  t,-j  miiny  c  ' 
people.     We   decline   to   gratify  C!ir' 
whetheror  not  Joyce  married  a  talent 
man  who  gave  her  sympathetic  ailvice   in  her   i 

Lena  Tcinliniwn'B  three  girts  n 
The  Triangle  (Bradley)  sptnt  a  si 
dacks,  and  hence  this  volume ;  whili.   M 
in  We  Four  Girls  (Lee  &  Sliepard)  trlL-.  i 
a  cotintry  place,  Newport  having  Im-cu  iiji-cted,  wll 
study  is  combined  with  pleasure,  and  ivi-rj-  niomoaft'l 
exemplary  and   proUtubie.     I-sura   E.    Ki.hiirda    ^ 
nishes  two  new  books,  one  called  Pf ;;;; 
Co.)  and  the  other  Quicksilver  S\ie\r. 
goes  from  a  great  prairie  farm   to  ;i 
and  the  school  life  is  recounted  in   tl 
stiver  5ue  mode  its  first  appearance  in 
Nicholas,   and  recounts  the  escapaili-i 
plined  child. 

The  Story  of  Betty  (Century),  by  (in 
appeared  In  St.  Nichuhi.'',  and  it  has  >i  i 
of  a  plot  than  most  books  for  glrla^  .Vi. 
the  story  Betty  is  a  maid  of  all  work 
house.  Of  course,  this  Is  n 
It  was  a  case  of  getting  lost  t 

-      —      d,enidm,t^   Hepft 
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had  been  killed,  and  the  mother  and  babjr  were  sep- 
arated by  well-meaning  people  wiio  carried  the  Injured 
off  to  hospitals.  Tlie  bnby  was  taken  to  an  orphan 
asylum,  ami  afterwards  put  out  to  Htrvice.  But  the 
agents  of  her  dead  grandfather  in  Ireland  at  length  dis- 
covered her  whereabouts,  in  onier  to  bestow  upon  her 
an  inberitaace  of  a  million  dollars.  SubsequeuCly,  she 
makes  inrestigHtions  which  enable  her  to  find  her 
mother,  alt  of  which  is  worked  out  with  the  ingenuity 
<rf  a  deteclive  story. 

Efslein  the  South  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  Martha 
Fiiilny's  latest  cnntribution  to  the  long  series  of  Klsie 
books.  Mist  Vanity  (Lippiucott),  by  Amy  E.  Blan- 
chard,  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  story  by  a  writer 
who>e  name  is  a  sufficient  enitorxement ;  and  My  Lndy 
Frivol  (Lippincott),  by  Kosa  Nouchette  Gary,  is  a 
pleasant  aud  innocent  story  of  a  yomig  giri  wlio  has 
good  times  with  her  governess,  and  mild  adventures 
with  her  mother,  who  is  nn  actress  and  with  whom  she 
does  not  live.  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  in  A  Little  Otrl  in 
Old  FhUadelphta  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  tells  a  story  of 
lite  in  the  Quaker  City  In  the  Revolutionary  times,  and 
it  ends  happily  with  a  wedding.  Sunbeam*  and 
Moonbeama  (Crowell),  by  Louise  R.  Baker,  is  the  story 
of  two  clubs.  The  girls  calling  themselves  "  Sun- 
beams" go  about  in  the  daytime,  doing  what  they  can 
for  their  less  fortunate  neighbors ;  and  their  young 
friends  of  the  other  sex  conceive  of  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ing a  "  Moonbeam  "  society,  in  order  to  lend  helping 
hands  to  those  who  need  them  in  the  evening  hours— 
an  idea  that  has  much  to  commend  it. 

SOMS  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  David  ^itHr^  Jordan,  the  President  of  the  lielsnd 
Stanford  University,  is  a  man  whose  great  versatility 
baa  only  lately  become  widely  apparent.  We  have  two 
books  this  season  from  his  pen.  ancl  we  must  confess 
that  we  like  The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara  {Ap- 
pleton)  very  much  better  than  his  volume  of  philippics 
against  the  Philippine  policy.  The  stories  coutalned  in 
this  book  were  originally  told  to  hla  own  children  ;  but 
older  Ij.steners  appreciated  them  so  highly  that  they 
were  taken  dnwu  in  shorthand,  and  written  out  for 
gther  juvenile  Callfomians.  The  illustrations  for  the 
most  part  are  by  children  who  made  drawings  to  match 
their  conceptio[is  of  the  tales.  They  are  largely  stories 
of  animal  life,  and  even  the  smallest  children  tind  them 
extremely  foHcinatinft. 

MrH.  Maud  Ballington  Bootk  does  not  give  all  her 
time  to  preacbing  and  philacithropy,  but.,  like  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, keeps  some  of  it  (or  her  own  chililren  ;  and  we 
have  now  a  volmne  called  Sleep u-Tlmc  Stories  (Put- 
nams),  well  illustrateil  by  Mauil  Humphrey,  made  up  of 
samples  of  the  tales  that  Mrs.  Booth  invents  for  home 
use.    They  liave  to  do  mainly  witli   animals,   insects, 

Sir.  Andrew  Liiiin's  new  liook  for  children  is  called 
Thr  Hr.t  Uiiiik  of  A  iilmal  SUirles  a«ngmans).  These 
tales  are  ilerived  fniui  all  sources,  and  are  full  of  iuter- 
<>^C  nixl  iii.sl  ruction,  tli»ugh  not  inteniled  primarily 
M  teadi  Hcience.  Another  book  ou  animals,  LUIlc 
BamtM  of  Field  and  Wood  (Siuall,  Mayuard  &  Cii.l, 
by  William  Everett  Cram  is,  on  tlie  other  han<l,  very 
carefully  <le-^crlptive  of  animal  life.  Mr.  Cram's  ol>- 
serviitiiitis  were  [node  in  New  England,  and  liave  to  do 
mostly  with  foxes,  weasels,  minks,  otters,  muskrats, 
and  several  kinds  of  squirrels. 


In  a  beautiful  book  issued  by  John  Lane,  entitled  A. 
Hundred  Fables  of  j^sop,  Mr.  Percy  J.  Blllinghurst 
has  drawn  a  corresponding  number  of  full-page  pictures 
that  are  very  clever  as  1 
ife,  and  that  will  plea 


WMENGRANDMAMMA 
WAS- NEW 


MARJON-HARLAND 


The  book  has  t 
bitious  introduction 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  Ura- 
hame  on  fables  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular 
upon  L'ENtrange's 
rendering  of  lEsiip. 

Peaks  and  Pines 
(Longmans),  by  J.  A. 
Lees,  isttstory  of  Nor- 
way, and  is  illustrate 
ed  by  kodak  pictures. 
Captain  Kodak 
(Lothrop),  by  Alt  x- 
ander  Black,  is  also 
profusely  lllustratecl 
with  snap  shots,  and 
It  tellsthe  adventures 
of  certain  enthusias- 
tic young  amateur 
photographers.  Do- 
cas  (Heatli),  by  Gen- 
evra  Sisson  Snedden, 
is  a  book  of  Indian 
stories   dealing  with  coven  nssioN  iHEnucBO). 

childhood  life  and  customs,  drst  written  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  University  School  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  normal  instruction  in  the  Lieland  Stanford 
University.  Marion  Harland's  book  for  children  called 
When  Oraiidmamma  Was  New  (Lothropl  is  made  up 
of  stories  told  by  this  well-known  writer  to  her  grand- 
children concerning  her  own  childhood  ;  and  the  title 
is  furnished  by  one  of  her  small  grandsons. 

Polly  Pepper  is  a  well-established  juvenile  character, 
whose  creator,  Margaret  Sidney,  has  now  set  her  up  in 
the  business  of  romancing  on  her  own  account,  as  wit- 
ness The  Stories  Polly  Pepper  Told  (Lothrop).  Polly's 
narratives  are  a  decided  success.  Strawberry  Hill 
(Crowell),  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fraser,  is  the  story  of  the  happjr 
life  of  an  adopted  boy  on  an  ideal  farm  ;  and  Little 
Miss  Conceit  (Bradley),  by  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams, 
Is  an  improving  tale  of  a  self-centred  young  person  who 
went  through  wholesome  eiperiences  that  took  her 
down  several  pegs.  Tora's  Happy  Days  (Alliance 
Publishing  Company),  by  Florence  Peltier  Perry,  tellsof 
a  little  Chinese  Imy  whose  good  conscience  gaineil  by  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  a  less  fortunate  boy,  which  brought 
ample  rewards  with  a  promptness  that  made  virtue 
seem  highly  profltable.  The  Beacon  Priie  Medals 
(Baker  &  Taylor),  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  is  a  \-olume 
of  stories  of  everyday  young  heroes  and  heroines  In 
home  and  school.  JL  VtUage  Contest  (Bradley),  by 
I.  T.  Thurston,  is  a  story  of  New  England  life  andchar- 

Mabel  Csgood  Wright's  new  children's  book  is  en- 
titled WabcJin  the  Mii'jielan  (Macmilhin),  and  Is  n 
sequel  to  Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts.  This 
is  an  admirable  story  of  child  life,  full  of  the  lore  of 
animals  and  wild  nature.  Mniid  Humphrey's  Little 
Heroes  and  Hernincs  (Stokes)  is  as  artintlc  in  its  pic- 
tures, and  as  attractive  iii  its  text  as  one  would  have  a 
right  t«  expect  from  this  talented  friend  of  all  Amer- 
ican children.    Told  Under  the  Cherry  Tree  by  Oraoe 
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he  BaroD,  (Lee  &  Shepard)  is  the  storjr  of  a  coantiy 
boy  who  saves  a,  train  from  wrecking,  and  mnrriea  the 
rich  girl.who!(e  life  he  reacueK,  become  a  fninooB  scalp- 
tor,  and  puts  up  a  handsome  drinkiiiR  fountain  in  liia 
native  viilnge. 

Itlsapletuture  tocallHttt'iitiun  to  The  St.  yichoUu 
Christmas  Book  (Century),  with  its  pleiuuint  selections 
of  prosH,  verse,  and  pictures  from  tlie  papeH  of  the  be«t 
of  children's  niagiiziiies,  mid  also  to  remind  parents 
that  Chttttcrbox  for  1899  (Uana  EHtcs&  Co.)  is  extant, 
and  as  wholeMouie  and  attrin'tive  as  in  former  years. 

Little  Rrd  People  (Stokex)  is  a  vohinie  of  Indian 
stories  by  Thcrese  O.  Deininif,  with  good  Illustrations 
by  Edwin  Willard  Demlng,  and  is  worlhy  of  comnien- 
diition.  Evelyn  Everett  Cntn  in  A  Piilr  nf  Pickles 
(Itradley)  t«lls  the  story  of  a  yimthfiil  English  baronet 
wbo,  being  an  orphan,  had  everything  he  ivanttd  but  a 
small  brother.  an<l  who  adopts  the  three-year-old  child 
of  ft  poor  woman  who  was  found  dead  in  the  park.  The 
I)ranks  of  these  two  young  jH-rsonH  are  duly  set  forth 
by  our  authoress.  Chrlgtmiis  (it  Deiicoii  Hticketl's 
(Crowell),  by  "James  Oils,"  it  should  be  wiid  with  due 
eniphabis,  isa  sequel  to  that  famous  story  Jfotu  To»nm|/ 
Saved  tfce  Barn.  The  lively  Tommy  is  surrounded  by 
all  his  old  friends,  and  Joey  Kunisdell  appears  once 
more  to  introduce  tlie  element  of  mischief  and  discord. 
Amy  I^  Eeuvre's  story  called  Jioocs  isa  charming  Eng- 
lish story  of  a  little  motherless  girl,  whose  father, 
being  obliged  lo  go  to  distant  colonies,  leaves  her  in  the 
care  of  a  fine  old  la<ly,  where  her  lite  gives  opportunity 
for  the  record  of  mnny  quaint  sayings  and  much  pleas- 
wit  description.    (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.) 

The  latest "  Pansy  "  book  is  called  Festerdai;  Framed 
(n  TtMlnv  (Lothrop),  and  it  Is  an  effort  to  picture  the 
life  of  Christ  as  it  would  lie  if  he  were  to  mingle  in 
the  scenes  of  our  pre»i>nt-day  activity.  The  "Sophie 
May ''  books  for  Hmall  children  have  their  assured  con- 
stituency, and  tlie  Utcst  one,  called  Wee  Lucy's  Secret 
ll^ee  &  Shepard),  is  iis  amusing  and  bright  as  its  pre- 
decessors. The  lli'iige  vlth  Slrly  Cloncts  (Lee  & 
Shepard)  is  a  story  by  Frank  Samuel  Child,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  olii  Sherman  mansion  in  Fair- 
field, Connecticut.  It  is  a,  faiitastioal  tale  of  the  suc- 
cessive occupants  of  the  many-closeted  house.  "William 
O.  Stoddard's  Ulrlc  the  Jarl  (Eiitiin  &  .Mains)  is  an 
imaginative  tale  of  the  penitent  thief  who  was  crucified 
with  Christ. 

.  The  Itrahmtnt'  Treasure  (I.ippincott),  by  G.  A. 
Henty,  has  to  do  with  the  stealing  o(  a  diamon<l  brace- 
let from  a  Hindoo  idol;  A  Qiifcn  of  AtliintiK  (Lip|iin- 
cottl,  by  Frank  Aubrey,  Is  a  romance  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea;  and  Yvlc-Tlde  I'nriijt  (Ixingmaus)  is  a  collection 
of  Christmas  stories  eilited  by  tlie  iiidefaiitcabte  Mr. 
Henty.  A  carefully  editol  wlition  of  Don  Quixote  for 
homes  and  schools  has  Iteen  preimred  by  Mr,  Clifton 
Johnson,  and  it  will  meet  a  practical  want. 


Mother  floosc  rt^miiins  the  nursery  stniKiard  so  far  as 
its  rhymes  are  coucerneii.  but  there  is  always  room  for 
new  additions  iHK'auseof  the  opjiortuiiity  afforded  the 
illustrator  to  indnlge  his  own  talent  for  whimsical  In- 
vention. Mr.  F.  Opper,  the  well-known  caricaturist 
now  on  the  stHff  of  the  "  New  York  Journal,"  has  drawn 
several  hundreil  pictures  for  an  edition  of  Mother 
Goose  that  he  intends  for  the  amusement  of  grown-ups 
as  well  as  for  that  of  children.    He  has  succeeded  very 


nihis  bold  boy 

ha^  done  in 

wrong 

iHis  Kair  has 

limply  g'mw 

too  Jong, 

SovWntic  placci 

raicbowH  justj 

To  show  how  i 

lir  shears 

eouid  gx>. 


And  now  the  bov  is  (iiW  of    {Jm 

.    .     .  gl^'^^IHF 

His  hair  15  niceh'  cut, 

you  see. 


well  indeed.  (LIppincott.)  Mr.  Peter  Newell's  PfeCUTM 
find  Rhymes,  which  we  notice  elsewhere,  though  pM^ 
haps  nut  primarily  intended  for  children,  also  aem 
that  purpose  well ;  and  a  Peter  Newell  edition  of  Mother 
Goose  would  be  a  great  success. 

Few  people  really  do  justice  to  the  sense  of  hnmor 
that  very  small  children  possess,  and  still  fewer  to  th«lr 
powers  of  o1>sen'ation,  and  their  pleasure  in  noting 
dilTereiices  anil  makin){  comparisons.  Thus  we  lutv* 
found  a  sniEill  boy  not  yet  three  years  old  taking  tbe 
keenest  delight  in  com|)aring  Opi>er's  new  MothtT 
Goose  drawings  with  those  in  his  well-thumbed  and 
highly  treasured  old  standard  e<lition.  In  like  "■"'^iwr 
I'ery  small  children  ma)'  be  relied  niton  to  get  great  tnn 
out  of  Mr.  L.  Frank  Itauui's  new  nursery  volume  aa^ 
titled  F'lthcr  QooKc:  Ills  Book  iChlcago  :  Geo.  31, 
Hill  CoiiitHtny),  whicli,  though  not  a  parody  on  MoUtar 
Goose,  suggests  comparisons  that  little  children  wiU 
eiijiiv.  The  rhymes  are  melodious  and  jolly,  and  Ak 
illustrations  by  W.  W.  Deush>w  are  humorous  as  mil 
as  clever. 

A  ChlliFs  Primer  of  Natural  History,  by  Ollw 
Herford,  (>>c  rib  tiers)  the  illiLstrations  being  from  blB 
own  pencil,  is  highly  humorous,  and  will  make  chlldna 
happy,  altiiougli  there  is  a  subtlety  In  the  wit  «bA 
humor  that  is  for  the  parent,  rather  than  the  child. 

The  .TIngie  Book  by  Carolyn  Wells  is  made  np<d  a 
series  of  whimsical  rhymes,  with  humorous  llluiU* 
tioiisbyOliver Herford.    (Macmillan.) 

TheGollltuoog  (n  Ifar,  by  Florence  K.  Upton  (Lon^-  . 
mans),  needs  simply  to  be  announced.    The  GolllwogB,^^ 
books  have  made  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  old  mJ  ,jjg| 
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young,  and  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  new 
installments  of  the  adventures  of  the  Dutch  dolls.  The 
Brownies,  however,  are  by  no  means  relegated  to  obliv- 
ion, and  Mr.  Palmer  Cox's  new  book,  The  Brovmies 
Abroady  in  which  he  takes  the  little  sprites  to  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Italy,  will  be  highly  popular.  In 
Liondon  the  Brownies  visit  the  Zoo,  in  Ireland  they  cut 
peat  in  the  bogs,  in  England  they  boat  on  the  Thames, 
and  in  Belgium  they  spend  a  great  day  at  Waterloo. 
(Century.) 

A  charming  little  collection  of  verses,  some  amusing 
and  some  serious,  reprinted  from  magazines  and  from 
the  "Lilliput  Lectures"  is  entitled  LUUput  LyHcs^ 


and  is  from   the  pen  of  Mr.  W.    B.   Rand.    (John 
Lane.) 

Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Minneapolis  Trihuney  has  brought 
out  a  little  book  of  rhymes  illustrated  by  himself, 
which  he  calls  Freckles  and  Tan.  One  finds  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  note  of  Eugene  Field  and  a  suggestion  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  It  is  a  small  and  unpreten- 
tious affair,  but  we  have  tried  it  on  a  very  small  boy 
with  most  gratifying  results.  It  should  be  said  that 
these  rhymes  are  not  all  for  children,  having  been  writ- 
ten at  odd  times  for  newspaper  use.  Mr.  Bowman 
would  do  well  next  time  to  try  a  distinctly  juvenile 
book.     (Minneapolis  :  Commercial  Printing  Company. ) 
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The  Men  Are  Jealous ! 

We  thought  we  bad  an  excellent  idea — and  so  we  did.  Bot  there  was  a  flaw  in 
,  it.  We  offered  One  Thousand  Five  Hundrel  Dollars  for  prizes  to  wearers  of  the 
Sorosis  Shoe  for  the  best  fifteen  stories  illustrating  the  romance  tfiat  naturally  accom- 
panies the  beauty,  style  and  comfort  of  the  Sorosis  Shoe  as  worn  everywhere  that  fair 
women  and  brave  men  meet— on  gfolf-links,  tennis-courts,  in  mountain  rambles,  ball- 
rooms and  busy  streets,  at  home  and  abroad.  So  far  so  good.  But  our  mail  came  in, 
and  then  the  trouble  began  1 

The  Men  were  Jealous.  They  were  not  "  wearers  of  the  Sorosis  Shoe,"  but 
claim  th'.y  are  quicker  to  notice  and  better  able  to  appreciate  handsome  shoes  than 
tfieir  sisters,  that  they  knew  all  about  the  romance  and  beauty  and  style  and  comfort 
of  the  Sorosis  Shoe  on  the  feet  of  their  sweethearts,  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  cousins 
and  aunts,  and  they  wanted  to  write  about  it  -and  incidentally  to  win  the  prizes. 
They  complained  vigorously. 

What  could  we  do  ? 

Nothing — except  apologize  publicly,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  with  the 
fairer  sex. 

But  we  don't  intend  to  have  the  women  put  into  competition  with  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  We  stand  by  our  original  offer.  And  for  Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry 
:  make  a  new  offer — open  to  their  sex  alone. 

There  is  nothing  mean  about  the  "  Sorosis  "  Shoe  or  its  manufacturers,  and  we'll 
prove  it.    Here  is  the  proof : 

For  the  best  tfiirty  stories  illustratii^  the  beauty,  style  and  comfort  of  the 

''SOROSIS"  SHOE 

we  offer   /Njjl   11   11  J   "*  prizes  as  follows: 
To  Vomcn,  tiftten  pritat 

ISOO  for  finl-priic  itory,  $250  for  ifcoDd-prizc  ilory, 
and  the  real,  $750  in  soulkr  prim. 
To  HtOt  fifteen  prizo.  of  the  aame  amounfa. 


A.  E.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  82  Blake  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Manuractureri  or  the  wonderrul  "SOROSIS"  3HOB,  new  le  unlverHlly  worn  by  women 
Every  applicant  will  receive  a  copy  or  our  New  College  Story  contafnIaE  Ine  half-tone  iiluslraiiona 
I  the  prominent  eollecea. 
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"^TOTHING  approaching  this  work  hag  ever  been  at- 
■^^  tempted  before.  In  the  series  of  splendid  pictures 
many  of  Ihem  in  color,  every  incident  in  the  life  of  Chriai  is 
presented.  Every  parable  is  illustrated,  every  scene  in  His 
youth,  ministry,  deatli.  and  resurrection  is  depicted,  true  in 
color,  costume,  landscape,  and  all  the  details  to  the  life. 
country,  and  the  time, 

The  Work  of  Ten  Years 

in  1886  that  James  Tissot,  then  fifty  years  of  age  and  at  the 
1:  of  his  fame  as  a  painter  of  modern  life,  turned  from  the  worldly- 
subjects  that  made  him  famous  and  began  his  serious  studies  of  the  gospels. 
He  has  said :   "AllracUd  as  I  -was  by  the  divine  ^ure  0/  Jesus  and  by  the  en- 
trancing scenes  0/  the  gospel  story,  and  desiring  to  present  theni  as  faithfully  as 
/  could  in  their  different  aspects,  I  determined  to  start  for  Palestine  and  to  visit  it 
as  a  dnioiit  pilgrim." 

For  ten  years  thereafter  he  visited  and  revisited  Paleaiine,  living  several  months 
at  a  time  there,  making  paintings  and  sketches  of  every  scene  connected  with  the  gospel 
records,  gathering  types  of  character,  making  studies  of  land  and  people. 

In  the  intervals  of  these  visits  he  exhausted  all  sources  of  information  as  to  costumes, 
customs,  and  of  the  details  of  the  life  in  Palestine  two  thousand  years  ago.  Moreover, 
he  was  constantly  painting,  composing  pictures,  making  sketches.  Aa  a  result  of  this  de- 
voted labor,  Tissot  made  over  Five  Hundred  Pictures,  which  in  themselves  lell  the  whole 
story  of  Christ's  life  more  fully  than  it  has  ever  before  been  presented  in  pictorial  art. 
It  would  be  impossible,  if  the  whole  history  of  art  was  ransacked  and  every  apt 
picture  selected,  to  gather  a  set  of  paintings  that  would  approach  in  completeness 
Tissot's  wnrk,  for  he  has  broui;ht  to  it,  not  only  the  skill  and  training  of  a  great  and 
famous  artist,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  profound  biblical  scholar  and  the  conviction  of  a 
devout  and  religious  temperament. 

The  Making  of  the  Book 

Even  before  the  great  pictures  were  exhibited  in  Paris,  the  great  printing  firm  of 
Le  Mercier  &  Co.  had  begun  tlie  work  of  i-eproducing  the  paintings  and  drawings  for 
the  book  publication.  One  hundred  of  Le  Mercier's  best  workmen  were  especially 
chosen  from  his  great  stall  to  execute  the  work,  and  these  men  devoted  four  years  of 
uninterrupted  labor  to  the  task.  They  prepared  over  five  hundred  plates  in  various 
processes,  lithograph,  photo-gravure,  typo-gravure,  wood  engravings,  etc. 

Four  Years  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

During  this  period  Tissot  personally  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  and, 
later,  the  printing  of  the  volumes;  every  detail  came  under  his  eye,  type  pages,  paper. 

jWnrifM  tta  Amirtean  Mantlilg  Hfvltm  of  Smitwi  In  writing  to 
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color  proofs,  and  pictures,  so  that  the  books  are  as  complete 
an  embodiment  of  the  artist's  ideal  as  could  be  obtained  by 
the  help  of  the  most  skilful  engravers  and  lithf^aphers 
and  the  best-equipped  art-printing  house  of  the  world. 

Qreat  Success  of  the  Paintings  in  Paris 

The  exhibition  in  Paris  was  extraordinary  for  the  un- 
usual enthusiasm  it  aroused,  not  only  among  art  critics  and 
amateurs,  but  among  the  great  crowds  of  people  of  all  classes 
that  gathered  day  after  day  as  long  as  the  pictures  were  exhibited. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  did  not  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  remarkable  scenes  that  took  place  daily  at  the  exhibition  to  realise  that 
the  work  of  any  modern  artist,  however  talented  or  devoted,  could  arouse  such 
religious  fervor  as  was  there  so  frequently  exhibited. 

The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  London 

The  success  achieved  in  Paris  led  to  a  similar  exhibition  in  London,  where  the  in- 
terest manifested  was  so  great  that  the  gallery  was  open  for  an  entire  year. 

Pictures  in  America 

The  Tissot  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  'but  a  few  cities  of  our  country.  They 
opened  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  last  fall,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  dis- 
played in  Paris  and  London  were  repeated  here. 

In  Chicago  the  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Art  Institute,  and  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand (200.000)  people  paid -ad  mission  to  view  these  remarkable  works  of  religious  art. 

In  Philadelphia  over  nine  thousand  (gooo)  people  visited  the  gallery  in  a  single  day. 

In  Brooklyn  ilie  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  inany  who  came  to 
see  Che  exhibition  to  gel  inside  of  the  doors. 

It  certainly  is  the  publlshins  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  work  has  ever  been  so  well  received  by  people,  pulpit,  and  press. 

The  present  price  is  but  one-quarter  of  the  former  price  for  the  four 
magnificent  volumes.    The  monthly  payments  are  very  small. 

We  will  be  glad,  upon  request,  to  forward  you  full  particulars  and 
price  and  terms  of  payment  which  we  offer  those  who  make  inquiry  dur- 
ing December. 

A  limited  number  of  the  early  impressions  of  this  new  edition  may  yet 
be  obtained  by  those  who  make  prompt  application. 

McCLLIRE  TISSOT  CO.,  141  East  25ta  St.,  New  York,  W.Y. 

Mtathm  tht  Amtrf—M  MmUHw  t—hm  ^  ffMlwi  /■  wrtUag  to  U-rthma. 
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Sixty  Centuries  of  History 

A  Remarkable  Work  Embracing  the  Entire  History  of 
All  Nations  and  All  Peoples,  and  of  Each  Individual 
Who  Has  Contributed  to  the  Making  of  Their  History 


MAGNIFICENTLY      ILLUSTRATED      THROUGHOUT 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  Ideal  It  cDables  one  to  thoroughly  undentand  the  history  of  the  entire  world 
from  the  beginniaK  lo  the  present  day. 

It  provides  the  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Makers  of  History  from  the  world's  eariiest 
records.  It  also  clearly  defines  the  causes  which  led  to  the  (treat  Conflicts  between  Nations  that  mark 
Turning  Points  of  History. 

The  necessiiy  for  a  work  that  

would  enable  either  the  Casual 
Reader  or  the  Careful  Student 
to  obtain  within  a  reasonabte  num- 
ber of  volumes  a  complele  and  Au- 
thentic Exposition  of  the  Entire 
World's  History  has  long  been 
apparent. 

This  necessity  has  resulted  ina 
work  that  perfectly  Fllls  AH  These 
Requirements.  In  short,  with 
the  aid  of  this  magnificeDt  work  one 
may  in  a  season's  reading,  or  by 
dipping  into  the  Library  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  now  and  then,  acquire 
a  wider  and  firmer  grasp  upon  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  men  who 
have  made  it  than  could  be  obtained 
b;  grubbing  about  for  a  lifetime 
among  the  histories  of  single  coun- 

The  complete  work  Is  de- 
Hvered  to  readers  of  the 
Review,  and  left  with  them 
■n  entire  week —affording  an 
opportunity  for  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  Library  be> 
fore  deciding  to  Join  the  Club. 

Under  the  plan  of  Md;iure"s 
History  Club,  ibrough  which  the 
Library  is  being  distributed,  you 
may  obtain  the  work  at  a  fraction 
of  the  regular  price  and,  If  you 
wish,  pay  tor  it  a  lltUe  at  a  time. 

The  Club  thus  provides  a  com- 
fortable way  for  you  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  finest  historical  li- 
brary that  has  ever  been  published 

We  advise  that 
full  informatio: 


t  once  to  McClure's  History  Club,  141  East  ssih  Street.  New  VoA,  for 
n  regarding  the  novel  club  plan,  the  Library  itself,  and  the  special  terms  offered  to  tboaa 

who  make  application  for  particulars  during  the  month  of  December. 


MuHleH  M«  Amttlean  Monthly  Hnltm  of  Rnltui  In  wHtlng  td  atmrtlMn. 
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THIS  GREAT  LIBRARY  represents  c 
outlay  of  half  a  million  dollars  i 
three  years  of  constant  labor  on  the 
part  of  400  of  the  ablest  literary  minds  of 
two  continents. 

It  is  so  complete  that  it  takes  the  place  of 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  single  volumes. 

It   has   enjoyed  the  largest  sale  of  any 
work  published  in  America. 

Over  a  million  volumes  were  sold  during 
publication,  before  the  work  was  completed.  %    \ 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  colleges,  press,  - 
and  people  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  a  work  that  will  find  its  way  into 
every  home  of  culture  and  refinement. 

It  is  complete — a  library  of  History,  Biography, 
I'oetry,  Fiction,  the  Drama — in  fact  of  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  that  finds  expression  in  literature. 

"  A  publication  in  which  we  as  n  iijition  can  feel  pride." — Dk.  Wm   T. 
nARR:s,  U.  S.  ComniisBioner  of  EJucalion. 

'■  The  inonumenlal  work  of  the  cenlury." — Boston  Globe. 

Write  for  the  special  offer  which   we  are   making 
to  those  who  inquire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
WAR^ER  LIBRARY  CLUB,   l«  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Vort,  N.  V. 
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LONDON. 


The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  at  Half  Price. 


EVERY  educated  person  the  world  over 
knows  that  the  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRI- 
TANNICA  is  the  most  scholarly  and  use- 
ful work  that  has  ever  been  published ;  but  why 
it  is  so,  and  bow  it  came  to  be  so,  are  not  so 
widely  known.  Fortunately  the  reason  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Ehnerson  has  said  that  our  English  version  of 
the  Bible  attained  its  present  perfection  chief- 
ly because  it  was   re- 


vised again  and  again, 
each  reviser  adding 
something  to  what  had 
been  done  before.  So  it 
is  with  the  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA. 
For  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years 
the  work  of  improve- 
ment, enlargement  and 
enrichment  has  been 
going  on,  imtil  now  the 
ninth  or  last  edition  is 
as  perfect  as  work  of 
man  can  be. 

The  first  edition  of 
the  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA  appeared 
in  1771,  and  was  the  first 
considerable  work  in 
the  English  language 
attempting  to  review 
and  sum  up  the  whole 
of  human  knowledge. 
The  second  edition, com- 
pleted in  1784,  has  been 
the  model  and  the  pro- 
totype of  all  encyclo- 
paedias throughout  the 
world.  Gaining  in  com- 
pleteness and  perfection, 
with  each  subsequent 
revision,  the  ninth  and 
final  edition  stands 
w^ithout  a  rival  in  any 
language.  Of  it  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said:  "To 
own  a  set  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
to  acknowledge  one's  self  as  recognizing  the 
best  there  is  in  literature." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA  is  the  matchless  product 
of  a  long  and  splendid  evolution,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  it  has  attained  its  present  posi- 
tion of  preeminence.   A  glance  at  a  list  of  names 


of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day,  or  at 
the  important  articles  or  books  which  have  been 
written  by  contemporary  scholars  and  men  of 
science,  will  always  demonstrate  to  the  mind  one 
striking  fact:  no  matter  how  diverse  their  occu- 
pations may  be,  the  greatest  names  in  every  field 
of  activity  are  to  be  found  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  ENCYCLOPEDLA.  BRITANNICA. 
Not  only  men  of  learning — scholars,  divines, 

men  of  letters,  masters 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rt.  Hon.  JASnSS  BBTCS.  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.  Prof. 
CHri)  Law,  Oxford;  Aathor  ^^American  Commonwealth/* 

liOBD  KEI^VIN,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.     Greatest  of  modern 

physldata;  Prea.  RoyaJ  Society,  1890- '91. 
ARTHUR  T.  HADLET,  A.M.,  LL.D.    President  Yale 

Univ.;  Author  ''Railroad  Transportation/*  ''Economics.** 
Rt.  Hon.  JOHN  MORUBT,  M.P.,  D.C.L.    Twice  Cfbief 

Sec*y  for  Ireland;  Author  *' Studies  in  Literature,**  etc. 
W.  D.  WHITNEY,  LL.D.    Editor  In-chief  Century  Dic- 
tionary; Prof.  Comp.  Phllol.,  Yale  Univ.,  1870- *94. 
Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  Author  "Robert  Elsmere,** 

"  David  Grieve,'*  "  Marcella,'*  etc. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    Author  ♦' Poems,**  "  Essays  in 

CrIticiBm,"  "  Literature  and  Dogma,**  etc. 
Prof.  SIMON  NEWCOMB.  Ph.D.,  Dr.Sci.    Supt.  U.  8. 

Naut.  Almanac:  Associate  Inst,  of  France. 
Prof.  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.    Prof.  History,  Oxford; 

Author  "Norman  Conquest,**  etc. 

ALFRED  RUSSEIi  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Au- 
thor "Oeog.  Distribution  of  Animals,**  "  Darwinism,*^etr. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  LL.D.  Librarian  Harvard  Univ., 
Ed.  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,**  etc. 

E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.  Director  Nat.  Hist. 
Depts.  British  Museum;  Author  many  works  on  Zoology. 

ROBERT  LOITIS  STEVENSON.  Author  of  "The 
Master  of  Ballantrae,**  "  Kidnapped,**  etc. 

ANDREW  LANG.    Noted  literary  critic  and  author. 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE.  Author  "Old  Creole  Days,'* 
"TheOrandissimes,**  "Dr.  Sevier,**  etc. 

Prof.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  famous  biol- 
ogist.   Author  "Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals.** 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  LL.D..  Pres.  of  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin;  Author  "Manual  of  Hist.  Literature,** etc. 

ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE.    The  famous  poet. 

Very  Rev.  F.  R.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury; Author  "  Life  of  Christ,"  "Life  of  St.  Paul,**  etc. 

H.  A.  ROWLAND,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  Prof,  at  Johns  Hop 
Idns;  Recipient  of  Rnmford.  Draperand  Mattenci  Medals. 

LORD  MACAULAt.    Historian  and  Essayist. 

Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK.  Prof.  Jurisprudence, 
Oxford;  Author  "Principles  of  Contract,'* "  Law  of  Torts." 

RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Printed 
Books,  British  Museum.  Author  "Hist.  Italian  Literature.** 


of  science  and  philoso- 
phy; but  also  men  of 
action — statesmen,  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  finan- 
ciers, jurists  and  sur 
geons,  artists  and  engi- 
neers, manufacturers, 
sportsmen  and  travelers 
— have  contributed  to 
the  pages  of  this  stand- 
ard library  of  reference. 
It  is  this  invariable  rule 
of  securing  the  very  best 
writers  that  has  given 
the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  its  un- 
disputed preeminence  as 
an  authoritative  work. 
Consider,  indeed^ 
what  must  be  the  char- 
acter of  a  work  which 
embodies  the  labors  ot 
such  famous  writers  as 
those  whose  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  announce- 
ment. A  greater  num- 
ber of  distinguished  mea 
were  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  EN- 
CYCLOPiEDI  A  B  R I- 
TANNICA  than  in  that 
of  any  other  work  ever 
published,  and  no  other 
work  ever  involved  so 
gigantic  a  preliminary  outlay.  It  contains,  in 
all,  16,000  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
was  written  by  an  authority  on  the  particular 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  These  articles  em- 
brace so  vast  a  variety  of  topics,  and  coyer  so 
broad  a  field,  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  in 
a  single  announcement  any  adequate  idea  of 
this  unequaled  work. 
But  one  fact  ought  to  be  stated,  that  Is  peoallar 


Mention  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reoiewa  In  writing  to  adoertlaera. 
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"THE    TIMES"    AND    "THE    EN0TCLOP.EDIA   BEITANNICA." 


to  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.  The 
different  articles  are  not  only  of  the  highest 
authority,  but  are  the  most  enjoyable  reading. 
Moreover,  these  articles  can  never,  as  it  were, 
grow  old.  Age  has  not  staled  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus  or  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  nor  will  it 
the  articles  now  in  the  ENCYCLOP-^EDIa  by 
Mr.  Bryce  and  Lord  Macaulay,  by  Professor 
Freeman  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  President  Hadley,  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Geo.  W.  Cable — not  to 
mention  hundreds  of  others. 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C.  Black,  fixed 
tlie  price  for  the  cloth  binding  at  £37,  and  for 
Iialf  morocco  and  full  morocco  at  corresponding 
amounts,  and  these  prices,  considering  the  enor- 
mous outlay,  were  not  exorbitant.  The  Times 
is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  identically  the  same 
work — the  same  in  every  detail — for  less  than 
half  the  former  price.  The  reason  why  this  can 
be  done  is  two-fold: 

First — The  Times  caused  to  be  printed  one  enor- 
mous edition  (involving  the  largest  printing  and 
binding  order  ever  given  in  England  or  America), 
instead  of  printing  one  volume  at  a  time  in  small 
quantities;  and  thus  the  price  was  materially 
reduced. 

Secondr—The  Times  brings  the  book  straight 
from  the  publishers  to  the  purchaser,  without 
the  intervention  and  consequent  profits  of  book- 
seller, agent,  or  other  middlemen.  The  saving 
made  in  these  two  ways  enables  The  Times  to 
offer  the  one  indispensable  work  in  the  world  at 
half  its  former  price.  But  it  is  the  price  alone 
that  has  been  cut.  The  quality  of  the  volumes 
themselves  is  absolutely  unchanged.  The  pur- 
chaser of  to-day  obtains  precisely  the  same  work, 


and  yet  saves  over  half  on  any  style  of  binding 
which  he  may  select. 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  sets 
offered  by  The  Times  are  the  only  ones  now  sup- 
plied by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
who  expended  the  immense  sum  of  $1,100,000  on 
the  work.  These  sets  are  not  only  authorized, 
but  are  printed  and  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Black  themselves. 

T?ie  Times  offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
pay  for  the  volumes  all  at  once,  what  is  known 
as  the  serial  payment  plan.  Under  this  method 
the  subscriber  obtains  the  complete  work  by  the 
preliminary  payment  of  15.10  (one  guinea). 
When  he  has  paid  this,  every  volume  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia is  delivered  to  him  promptly,  so  that 
while  he  is  completing  his  payment  at  the  rate 
of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  a  month,  he  has  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  full  work.  There  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  in  America  who  understands 
the  value  of  books  and  who  knows  how  useful 
a  set  of  the  BRITANNICA  is  to  every  member 
of  the  family,  but  can  afford  to  set  aside  this 
sum  for  a  limited  number  of  months. 

The  number  of  sets  which  The  Times  offers  is 
limited;  and  all,  therefore,  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  should  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once.  A  form  showing  prices  and 
different  styles  of  binding  is  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  this  page.  Those  who  pay  cash  need  only 
send  cheque  with  their  order,  but  those  who 
wish  to  pay  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  should 
fill  in  the  blank  and  send  it  with  $5.10  (one 
guinea)  to  the  American  Office  of  The  Times. 
Sets  of  the  books  in  the  different  styles  of  bind- 
ing will  be  exhibited  at  the  American  Office  of 
The  Times,  290  Broadway(Dun  B'ld'g),  New  York. 


SPECIMEN  PAGES  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Prices  for  Cash  Payments 

Cloth  BindinfiT,  $83.4X  (£17)  jthc  Publishers'  price  was  £37], 
and  with  the  Booiccase,  997*00  (£ao). 

Half  Morocco,  $ioi.8x  (£31)  [the  Publishers'  price  was  £45], 
and  with  the  Bookcase,  $116.40  (£34). 

Full  Morocco,  $135.80  (£38),  Giit  Edges,  Jtbe  Publlsbers' 
price  wa^  £65],  and  with  the  Boolccase,  $150.35  (£31). 

If  Purchaser  sends  cheque  forfuil  amount  he  effects  a  saving 
qfib  cents  (shilling)  on  every  95 AO  {guinea). 


Prices  idr  MonMy  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  17  Monthly  Payments  of  $«.io  (one  ouinsa) 
each,  or  wTtA  Bookcase,  ao  Payments  or  $5.10  eacb. 

Half  Morocco  Binding  {which  we  recommend)^  ai  Monthly 
Payments  of  $k.io  (one  guinea)  eacb,  or  with  tbe  Book- 
case, 34  Monthly  Payments  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  each. 

Full  nc»rocco  Binding  {the  best  possible  binding),  38  Monthly 
Payments  of  $5.10  (one  guinea)  eacb,  or  with  the  Book- 
case, 31  Monthly  Payments  of  $5.10  eacb. 


AMERICAN  OFFICE  of  It  DC    VttmCS    (London);   890  Broadway,  New  York.    Pate] 


I  enclose  $5.10  (One  Gnlnea).    Please 
Issue  of  the  Enctclopjsdia  Britannica 


iiAiiri  mp  "ThP  TimM '» i  Ci«th.  price  $86.70  (17  Quineas), 

flSui  EditiInftiM?ln1  "■"  nofocco.  prfce  $107.10  (31  Guineas), 

k  (9tb  Edition)  boand  m  j  p^^,,  norocco,  price  $143.80  (38  Quineas), 


f 


Strike  out 

tuH>  of 
these  lines. 


return  of  the  deposit  of  $5.10  (One  Qalnea)  to  me  shall  cancel  this  agreement. 

Please  also  send  a  REVOLVINQ  BOOKCASE,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  three  further  monthly  j  Strike  out  if  Bookcase 
payments  of  $5.10  (One  Ouinea)  each,  after  the  payments  for  the  book  are  completed.  (         is  not  aesired. 

[Signedl 

[Addresis] 

Please  address  the  package  to 

If  books  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  Greater  New  Torlt,     ( 

tbe  purchaser  sbonld  add  here  full  shipping  directions,  whether    <     

to  be  forwarded  by  freight  or  express.  Ig  I 

Mentloti  tht  AmtrlMim  Mwrtkig  if^ottm  tf  Hulemu  in  writing  to  adfnrtiaws, 
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^/le  century! 
dictionar.ti 
cyclopedia! 

^     ATLAS    <^l| 


HALF  PRICE 


in    little    pai/ments 

DELIVERED     COMPLETE 


c 


NEW   YORK       K-      JOHN     WANAMAKEFk. 


The  photograph  on  Che  opposite  page  shows  what 
is  beyond  question  the  most  valuable  work  that  any 
person   who  speaks,   reads  or  thinks  in  English,  can 

It  is  the  standard  of  authority  in  al]  English-speaking 
countries  ;  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  great  institutions 
of  learning— all  the  United  States  Courts— every  de- 
[Kirtmeiit  of  the  Government ;  contains  the  sum  of  all 
tuotvlidgc  down  to  the  present  year,  classilied  for  in- 
sunl  finding  by  a  system  of  indexing  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  reference  work  ever  published. 

Until  lately  it  took  a  good  deal  of  money  to  own  a 
set.  Throuyh  the  Half  Price  Offer  of  the  Wanamaker 
Century  Club  that  has  all  been  changed. 

During  the  two  nioiiLlis  of  the  "  Century"  sale  at 
the  Wanamaker  -Store  the  sets  have   melteii  away  like 


The  binders  couldn't  keep  up  w 


delays  came— eitra  bindery  help  s 
redoubled  selling  called  for  a  still   further   i 
We  managed  it,  but  it  wasn't  easy.     You  sec  t 


nil 


tury  bindings  are  the  highest  grade  of  hand  work — not 
many  hinders  can  do  it. 

Now  we're  caught  up  ;  but  the  Xmas  selling  is  just 
before  us.  We  believe  that  a  grtat  many  people  will 
take  advantage  of  this  most  unusual  opportunity  to 
make  Holiday  Gifts  of  The  Century  this  year.  For 
two  reasons,— it's  a  work  that  evirybody  would  like  to 
possess  and  it's  no»  one  that  everybody  can  buy. 
It's  so  comfortable  to  be  able  to  present  to  somebody 
you  like  such  a  sure-to-be-appreciaied  gift  and  then 
to  have  plenty  of  lime  after,  to  pay  (or  it  in  easy  in- 
slalnients — (only  %\  down  and  loc  a  day,  about  !)• 

But  now  there's  need 
for  hurry  1 

Christinas  gifts  delivered  after  Christmas  aren't  m 
pleasantly  given — and   then  we've  only  just  so  muij 


F(  Amirlean  Uanthlg  Rtalm  af  Rsaltm*  In  mrttlng  t< 
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M  P  P  "wbbsTer's    Encyclopedic    Dictionaiy 

K  t  E  Bound  in  Half  Russia.   Indexed.  w^K^rtcsr.'iSS:: 

■  ^^      ^^H      ^^M      EBcyclopedlc  matter.    A  maKnlflccnt  volume  ol  ajja  pasu,over  sooo  snirav- 
IH  ^F      ^^H      ^^H      Inia  aad  mady  Chromatic  Calored  Plata*  of  gr«at  beauty. 

Our  Proposition  Includcsi  ^"^.--i--  JS^^^^. 


It  arEBorclapadlu  BrllBBBtea-Ia  tke  arlilBHl 


S  TolBmeaolNeir  AnerteaaBBrrleneBtaell  far. 
IGBldela:  -    _       - 

We  prrieal  Webater'a  Encrclopedtc  Dlc- 
tlonarrandllaDilaampOiikBoDhCaae.  Thia 
la  all  ill  eluded  In  Bat  9Hi,(tO  otfBr.  81-UO 
wllh  the  order  aud  S3.00  raouikis'.  Tbe 
cnah  vrlre  li  S40.30,  but  If  you  dealre  rou 


The  Bij  Store 

The  Newapspera  have  told  rem  about  thair 
"  scocpa  "  and  "  bcaU."  Well,  ihe  Big  Slant 
li  BometbliiB  of  a  "Bcooper."  The  oewa- 
papera  "beat"  ja  la  gettlD^  news--Uiat'B 
their  bnstness— but  when  It  comes  to  aelUiis 
yoD  goods— well,  Lbat'B   our  buslius;,  and. 

HERE   IS  A   "SCOOP" 
and  four  money  back  If  yon  are  not  Batislled. 


Latest,  Biggest  and  Best 

Edition  of 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica 

All  Delivered   Prepaid  on 
Receipt  of  $1.00 


I  SupoleiBealslhaaSentiaMt?  onrCVnii 
,.^..v,.— ...  .,..--..j.jj_^WSM^n*c«ui>o  It  I- up-ltt^BM  wli.rt  oth^r 


30th  Volume 

Is  BlreD  up  Bololy  to  IndexlDK,  Tn«h)iig  tlia 

BrltanDica   tbe  moet  acceealhle  of  all  Bn- 
oyclopedlBB. 


oflkaNh 

HTrSS 


ThU  It  an  American  EdlUon,  Publlthed  In  Amtrlca,  Trtatlng  Toplci  of  Intereit  to  Amcricant. 

niejiabllibertli&TaoMicellBd  OUT  e<nitimoC  to  take  efl!eccD«a,  tilt    They han arTviefld 
BnbKriptlon  at  HD  ildvaii»  of  fW  per  set  Kf l»r  Dec.  9tit.  rrDcmtinii'lnn  not  oalj  tttvlf  tlrae.  I 


iSi^ 


e  Amtrlcan  Mantklii  BtBlea  ef  Rtiihni  In  arlUng  t 


i 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTION! 


This  Splendid  Edition  of  Dicliens 

FILLS  EVERY  REQUIREMENT  OF  THE  HOST  EXACTING  BOOK  LOVER 


It  \s  superbly  illustrated;^'^'"- 

Ihan    .so   f.holQKriivnrni  aid   »0«1  engraving^ 


It  is  beautifully  printed  ™^»  f"^' 
It  is  handsomely  bound^^""^!^ 

a    prrptlnal   delight  when   twn   rianccd    Bt    in 


IT  IS  AN  EDITION  YOU  WILL  BE  PROUD  TO  SHOW  VOUR  FRIENDS. 


/\kl|  \I  (\'\^'V'  /'r'\TT  I  In  veiled  Id  a  posUI  card 'Vill  enable  you  to 
()Nl  V  O^r  LhlN  I  1  e"  the«  booli  into  vour  home.  You  can 
Vf  1 1  ■-.  I      VI  ^  »-     V1-,J  1  1     i      (hen   eiamlne  them  iof   ij  days.      H  they 


A  Hmllcd  edition  is  iuiitd  in  is  vol riniff!.  bound  in  half  Imihcrand  in  cloih  wiih  gill  lop-i 
and  oiI«fd  iar  ubont  half  ili<-  regnlHr  aiibticrlptton  price,  our  low  t'lub  prIreB 
being  930  for  (he  liBlrli'allK'ratiit  4>34  forlhe  elolh  binding.     BaakHmay 

OFFER  LiniTED  TO  200  SETS. 

ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

WE  PA  Y  eXPRESSAGE. 

NO  RISK  INCURRED. 

Illustrated  Specimen  Pages 
KnI  on  receipt  o(  postal.... 

THE  OBIYERSITJ  SOCIETY, , 

7B  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


DfCKEUS'  n'QKKs"fi  half  Ita'htr  UnJiii"  If 
sniisfaclory  J  iterri  t»  *ay  tl  V)ithin  fi/ttrn  dart  -W 
Si  ^r  n.oHII,  .h,ria/ltr  mi  /mil  ^rnnnl  .ftia  U 
f0fd:i/K^,,^lhfnil^yl«grt,l„rrlurnllumw>lh,n 


i^ii'^'V: 
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A  Holiday  Thackeray  Offer 

Send  us  the  coupon  given  belnw  (or,  write  us). 

W'c  will  send  you  on  approval  the  lo 

handsome  vohimes  containing 

Thackeray's  Works  Complete 


T  OOK  over  the  books  at  your  lei- 
sure; you  have  J  5  days.  If  within 
that  time,  you  decide  you  do  not  want 
them,  return  them  to  us.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  both  ways.  You  have  been  put 
to  no  risk  or  expense.  If  you  wish  to 
keep  the  books  (as  most  people  do)  you 
agree  to  pay  us  about  half  the  regu- 
lar subscription  price,  in  payments  of 

One  Dollar  a  Month 


ThU  limited  holiday  edition  of  Thackeray  presenis  a  splendid  library  appearance. 
f[ood  paper,  well  illustrated,  and  bound  in  fine  cloth  or  halt-leather  with  gilt  tops.     For  the  te 
plete,  prices  are  ?1 7  in  cloth  and  S2'i  in  h.ilf-leathcr. 


r^WI  V  ftWP  ^PI\IT  f  '"*'^***''  '"  *  postal  card  wilt  enable  you 
UnL.1  UllC  wCl  1  1  I  to  get  these  books  Into  your  home.  You 
can  then  examine  them  for  15  days.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  our  expense. 


SEE  THE  BOOKS   FOR  YOURSELF 

FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


THE  umiEKs/TV siK/t-rn: 

QinlhmiH:  Plrasr  <rn^  m/ m<  ■iffi'K 
kal/UalkerHndinn.    if  inli-f-l-t  > 
•lays  amfSr  fir  iiitHlh  llirrra/l,-i-  fiir 
1  .lerti  Id  rilnTH  thtm  ifilhit  IS  •/".''■ 

.igr. 

■/  ^/  rii 

Dl  ..,tuj-«c,cry 

1 

ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 
WE  PAY  EXPRESSAQB. 

NO  RISK  INCURRED. 

Illuitrated  Speclmin  Pages 
«nl  on  recent  of  postal.... 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY, 

78  FIFTH    AVE,,  NEW  YORK. 


If  Amtrltan  Mmthlt  Rnliai  of  A 


J 
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30  DAYS 


AH  OFFER  TO  REVIEW  READERS  WITHOUT  PARAL- 
LEL IH  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF  BOOK  PUBLI8HIHC    \ 


THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  LIBRARY 


Encyclopffidia  Britannica 


EDgliifa -speaking  cauniriei  o[  tbc  irorld. 
A  LIBRARY  so  campwt  thai  k  pl«u  rodily  betort  yoi 

tm£  best  edition  fc^raIherican  readers. 


BNTIRe  SET  SENT 
ON  PAVMENT  OP 

Only  $1.?° 

BiluM  par^Ue  to  Sckm- 

teea  Monthly  Paynents 

of  UW  only. 


REMEMBER 


THIS  13  THE  ONLV  REPRINT  publUhcd  la 
thai  is  nol  ulirred,  muiiliied  or  abridged  in  iDine  ■ 

THAT  IT  IS  ABSOLITTELY  COMPLETE,  i 
every  one  oC  the  S.ooo  llllutrBtlani.  700  mapi 
articles  uid  igoiooo  Index  refcnnecf  fouod  id 


vhich  biin)n  tbe  entire  vork  down  to  data  and  n 

iah  Edickm.    M  conUlm  abo  ga  Ntw  Mua,  KId 
Hnwill,  Cub*.    Thui,  with  our  suppteiBcnuIvolunii 


ORDBRKOWaadtakcwtnDtweoftbiiiplEadidcbHn  I 

to  •econ  thii  nnriviled  fnnd  d(  udTvcihI  IcnowlediR,  bcbm  I 

UcniKlD|irIce,iiijodim.  1 

TO  CANADIAN  RBADeRS.-Tbliediiioacu  be  lenJIr  I 


)T  write  for  filer  Hr""'"*- 


HKUBT  fl.  ILLSH  *  CO.,160  Fifth  in.,  Neir  Turk. 
iftaat  effir'n  tin  ELytli,^di<^ BHlMnict  i/^i- 
nill  „rJtr  tk,  ttt  facing  /Of  it  in  mnthi,  taymtnh 


HENRY  a.  ALLEN  St  CO.,  PublUhers.  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


itait/M  tt*  Am*rtf»  MaMUg  « 
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RECENT  BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOKS 

BOOK  LOVERS'  VBRSE.  Songs  of  Books  and  Bookmen.  Compiled  from  English  and 
American  aulhors.     By  Howakli  S.  Ruuuv.     :2mo,  gilt  lop,  §1.25. 

THE  PURITAN  REPUBLIC.  By  Daniel  Walt  Huwe.  A  History  of  ihe  Puriian  Common- 
wealth of  Massachuseiis  Bay.     One  large  volume.     8vo,  gill  lop,  S3. 50. 

OP  SUCH  IS  THE  KINODOM.  For  Children  and  GT.>wn  Folk  Alike.  A  Book  of  Delightful 
Stories  and  Rhymes  of  child  life.  By  Clara  Vawter.  With  many  lUusiraiions  by  Wjll 
Vawter.     lamo,  $1.25. 

WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWER.  A  love  story  of  Charles  Brandon  and  Mary 
Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VMI.  By  CitAHLKS  Major  (Edivin  Caskodcn).  lUusttaled.  isoih 
Thousand.     Souvenir  edition  with  sketch  and  portrait  of  author.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  J1.50. 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY.  Her  life  and  work.  A  history  of  the  evolution  cf  the  status  of  woman. 
By  liM  Hi'STEi)  Hakpeb.     Two  volumes.     8vo,  t6.oo. 

RILEY   LOVE-LYRICS.     With  pictures  by  Over.     Being  <i  collection  of  the  favorites  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  love  poems,  illustrated  with  over  fifty  studies  from  life,  similar      "■' 
given  below,  by  William  B.   Dvek.     isma,  ornamented  cloth.  $1.25. 

■■•Riley  Love-Lyiic 


illday  bo 
4  of  his 


ka.     It 


MR.  RILEY'S   OTHER   BOOKS 

NEOHBORLY  POEMS.   Tliirly.gii  noems 

ill  Hoosier  dlBl^-cl. 
SKETCHB5  IN  PROSE.    Twelve  gniphic 

AFrERWHILES.     Slxiy-two  paam  and 

PIPE5    O-     PAPJ.     Five    ske«:ha    and 

PIIViVIES    OP   CHILDHOOD.    One  hun- 

.!>.;il  and  IHTodialect  and  Eirinus  vneat. 

1 11U  FLYINO  ISLANDS  OF  THB  NIOHT. 
^  weird  and  eruteJ^que  dmrna. 

(MJEiGIV  FIELDS  AND  RUNNINO 
ilKOOKS.  Oiiehundcedandtwoiioetiis. 

ARMAZINOV.  Thi  btest  and  best  dia- 
ler l  and  serious  wQTli, 

A  CHILIVWORLD.      A  coiilinuaua  nar- 

Above  Nine  Volumes,  iimu.  cloth, 


RILEY  CHILD-RHYMES.    With 

Hoosier  Pictures.     (Twenty-sec- 
ond     cditinn.)       Square     jsmo, 
ornamental  cover,  $1.23. 
THE  aOLDEN  YEAR.    English 

Edition.  Selections  for  the  Year 
Round  from  Riley's  Verse  and 
Pruse.  i5mo,  gih  top,  S1.75. 
OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES.  Eng- 
lish Etlllion,  bound  in  blue  and 
while  vellum,  uniform  with  "The 
Golden  Year,"  llJmo.   $1.75. 

TWO  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

THE    BLACK    WOLF'S    BREED.      A  Slory   of    France   in   the   Old   World   and    Ihe    New; 

Happening  in  the  ReiRn  of  Louis  XIV.     By  Harris  Dickson.     Illustrations  byC   M.  Relyea. 

Cr.nvn8vo,  fiiltf.p,*.  50. 
THE  LEGIONARIES.     By  Henry  Scott  Clark.     A  story  of  the  ffrcai  raid  made  by  General 

Muryan  in  the  Civil  War,      Illustrated  by  Howaki.  McCoRMACk.     Crown   ivo.  gilt  top,  $1.30. 
The  above  books  are  for  Bale  by  bookielten.  or  will  be  Bent,  pustpald.  by  the  publlihenon  receipt  of  tba  pMca 

THE   BOWEN-MERRILL  COMPANY,   Publishers.  Indianapolis 

KeatlaB  tin  Amwrlcnn  Montlilif  Hevlew  of  Rnltw)  in  arltlnB  (s  advtrtlnri 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S 

New  Illustrated  Books 

By  AUGUST  MAU        Pompeil        Its  Life  and  Art 

Translated  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     With  full-page  photo* 

gravures,  plans,  etc.,  and  about  200  half-tone  illustrations  and  plans  in  the  text.  C/otA,  Svo,  96.00 

This  it  not  an  English  edition  of  any  of  Dr.  Mau't  standard  works,  but  a  new  book  designed  to  answer  the  questions  wlUch  inteiligcDt 
readers,  and  visitors  at  Pompeii,  are  constantly  asking  about  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD        SaracineSCH        Illustrated  Edition 

Illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell,  illustrator  of  *'  The  Choir  Invisible,*'  etc.  Sateen,  2  vols.,  $5«00 

By  the  author  of  **  Corleone,'*  **  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,"  *'  Via  Crucis,"  etc. 


Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys  Gothic  Architecture 

By  HOWARD  CROSBY  BUTLER.    Illustrated  with  Its  Development  and  Character 

pen-and-ink  drawings  and  plans.  By  Prof.  CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Harvard  Univer- 

Cioth,  8vo,  $3*5^  sity.     Revised,  with  new  illustrations. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $4*50  net 


A  record  of  modern  life 
IN  the  island  empire 


By  Mrs.  HUGH  FRASER     Lettcfs  frotii  Japan 

By  the  author  of  '*  Palladia,"  etc.     Profusely  illustrated.  2  vols,  silk,  $7*50  net 

**  Exquisite  word  pictures — altogether  delightfiii.''— T/r*  Trihunt^  Chicago.  "  Simply  captivating." — Evening  Pttt. 

THE  GREAT  MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON. 

Bernardino  Luini  Velasquez 

By  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON.  Litt.D..  author  of  *'  Por-      By  R.  A.  M.  STEVENSON,  author  of  "Peter  Paul 

trait  Miniatures,"  etc.  Rubens,"  etc.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top.     In  press. 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.75 

The  first  (now  ready)  and  second  (in  press)  of  a  series  of  usefbl  handbooks,  each  of  which  will  contain  valuable  biograpliical  and  bibllo* 
graphical  matter,  and  a  large  number  of  representative  half-tone  illastrations.    There  will  also  be  a  photogravure  frontispiece  in  each  volamc. 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones 

His  Art  and  Influence  A  Record  and  Review 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  $3.00       By  MALCOLM  BELL.  Cloth,  $3.00 

Contains  two  photogravures  and  about  eighty  half-tone  reproduc-  A  more  convenient  size,  but  illustrated  with  even  greater  AdaoM 

doiu,  covering  the  varK>us  phases  of  the  artist's  work.  than  the  large  paper,  more  expensive  editions. 

Mrs.  ALICE  MORSE  EARLEs  Child  Life  III  Colofiial  Days 

Like  "  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days."     Illustrated  from  original  photographs.  Cloth,  $a.90 

The  Jingle  Boole  Ben  Comee 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS.     A  book  of  delightful  verse,       A  Tale  of  Rogers'  Rangers.     By  M.  J.  CANA- 
illustrated    with    quaintly   humorous    drawings    by  VAN.     Illustrated  by  George  Gibbs.     Cloth,  $I*50 

Oliver  HERFORD.  Cloth,  $I.OO  a  vivid  story  of  events  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War. 

The  Destruction  of  Rome    By  Prof.  rodolfo  lanciani 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments 
By  the  author  of  '*  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  etc.  Cloth,  Svo,  $a«50 

The  Moorish  Empire  The  Philippines  and  Round  About 

A  Historical  Epitome.     By  BUDGETT  MEAKIN,       By  Maj.  G.  YOUNGHUSBAND.  Cloth,  la.90 

author  of    *  The  Moors,"  "  The  Land  of  the  Moors,"  "  of  striking  and  timely  interest."— A^/to  r»ri  Htrmli. 

etc.      With  115  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $5.00  "  An  interesting  and  valuable  book."— rfc#  IndtptndtnU 


A  well-illustrated  list  of  books  on  American  History^  Books  for  the 

THE  MACMILLAN   COMPANY, 

Hention  th9  Amtrlean  Monthly  Review  of  Hwltwt  In  writing  to  adv9rti99n, 
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NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


New   Editions  of  Standard  Books 

Tennyson's  Life  and  Works     in  ten  volumes     ^^"^  ""''DmSN''"''* 

Limited  to  I, ooo  sits.   Said  Tii.  w«b  r.ri  rrii«».>iij  of  iMi  life  ofthc  poei  by  hlnoii:  Jusfnady 

by^ubscriplion  only  ^.^  ^.^^"^  V'^Tm  KTu'Sli"  (  "^^Jf  ao'f'JJr'b^l.VcV.f;       P""  "f  "'iff  ">  "-'- 

for  comflete  ills  tnilrtodein  of  Uim.Iow,  but  by  iht  .vtrige  itid«."  vmes.  $30.0O 

The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day  The  Roman   History  of  An>ian  of  Alexandria 

The  Autobiography  o£  CLEMENT  SCOTT,     With  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  HORACE  WHITE, 

portraits,  etc.                                                In  prat.  LX.D.          I.  The  Foreign  Wars.         II.  The  Civil 

Mt.Sci>ti'>r«nareipEi)iDCo»i<liim>ikcriiic>Ddlii>p«Blli>  Wars,                                                 Chth,  Sve,  $3.00  Hfl 

UdiiiduiUiy  jiuUIr  uili  upectiaf  memoriu  of  Bote  Ibm.  mini  "  Dr.  Whiit  bu  .ccomiilWici  wdl  •  UKfiil  pltct  o(  •ork  " 

'■'""'■  —n.  //•tin. 

BISHOP    WHIPPLE'S  MEMORIES 

'*■"'';"'"""'      Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate   y-""-*  $4.00 

Being  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henrv  Benjamin  Whipple,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Minnesota 

Wild  Eden        A  Volume  of  Verse  Heart  of  Man 

By  GEORGE  EDWARD  WOODbERRV,  Professor  By  GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY,   author  of  '"The 

of    LiteiBlure   in    Columbia   University,   author  of  Nonh  Shore  Watch,"  etc.                        Cloth.  %\.^o 

••  The  North  Shore  Watch,"  etc,             Chth,  $i.3g  ..  vny  itir«u.i:  p>tci,  .  .  .  loftily  Wed.'  -n.  s.K.n. 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH.  D,C,L,        The    United    Kingdom  a  political  history 

By  the  author  of  "  The  United  Slates  ;  A  Political  History."  e(c.      Two  volumes.  $4.00 

A  History  of  England  Nature  Pictures  by  American  Poets 

For  High  Schools  ajjd  Academies  Ediied    wiih    introduction    by   ANNIE     RUSSELL 

By  KATHARINE  COMAN  and  ELIZABETH  K.  MARBLE,                                      £7/^-1,  /.™,.,  $1.25 

Lrc<urk\i  I      K.Mi.  \i-^^ia^B^^o  i«  tha  l^^nt    ofTTlc-  .,,      ........      .,.      .                     ..... 


By  NORM.\N  HAPGooD     Abraham  Lincoln      the  man  c 


^i-^?:p> 


■l=n  by  ., 


Jess      Bits  of  Wavside  Gospel  More  Pot  Pourii  from  a  Surrey  Garden 

By  JENKINS   LLOYD  JONES,   editor  of    Unity.       By  Mrs.  C.  W.  EARLE.  Cloih,  ixmo.  $3.00 

elc.  Cloth,  $1.50  "A  dlKnlE  book  lo  ductlb*,  >nd  yci  ll  li  in  iitnrtlvi  .Dlaine  id 

The  Story  of  France 

"  Imlif.   \\Mid,   tid    mar-  J!„„..  „.„^  <i-t-.-t  ,.-,t^i.i;- r.^  f  i^:i    -rn  Tur  "  Orlilmtl  mud  midrm."— 

HXIt  "— IHTBR-OCBAN,     Ct3-  '^  "**"  ^"^  btrfLEMEN  1    OF  UAIi  L  TO  1  HE  KVHltlHG  ThLBGHATH,  PllUl- 

„,5'  '  Co^sltLATE  OF  Napoleon  Bonapaute.  ddpbia. 

By  ihe  Hon.  THOMAS  E.  WATSON.  CompLIf  in  two  volumes.  $5.00 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  F>epys  William  Shalcespeare 

Edited  with  notes,   etc..  by  HENRY   B.  WHEAT-  A  Critical  Study.     By  GEORGE  BRANDES. 
LEY   F.S.A.  New  edition  in  ont  volume,  $3.60  nci 

Sets  in  nine  imlumes.     Just  ready.     $13.50  "  Ho  Mber  dngle  woik  od  Sbakctpcart  conuini  »  mocb,  ind  id 

Young,  and  their  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue  sent  on  request  by 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Umtlai  Ut  Amirltaii  Uoattlg  Beulam  al  Ratitaa  In  writing  to  aauertlaera. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S 


The   New   Novels 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD       Via   CrUCiS        A  Romance  or  the  Second  Crusade 
Wilh  twelve  full-page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Louis  I.obb.  Buitrani,  iimo,  $l.sO 

The  Favor  of  Princes  My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke 

By  MARK  LEE  LUTHER  By  CHARLES  DONNEL  GIBSON 

Soldier  Rigdale 

How  He  Sailed  in  the  '■  Mayflower,"  and  How  He  Served  Miles  Stan-      ,„„ir, 
DISH.     By  BEULAH  MARIE  DIX,  author  of  "  Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  Roundhead      /.(/.i^j^thhTri'iuhb  *''''' 
Cavalier.       Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.  Cloth,  $1.50 

By     BEULAH    MARIE 

Henry  Worthington,  Idealist  dix.        aoih,%i.^ 


Fourth  Edition  of      Young  April       By  EGERTON  CASTLE 

"0,,  ,t  ,h.  »„,  -™i, ./  .h.  *««*■  «d'i«iar.w  c?  u"«^"'«ir"«nw/."%ii?T«i'       cutA,  $1.90 

r..'."— Chicago  Tsibuiib.  "''"j  '"''  •  ""  ""•'  of  draniiiic  mmemtni."— rft<  T-lttrim,  Illustrated  by  Wenzell 

Main  Travelled  Roads  They  That  Walk  In  Darkness 

By    HAMLIN    GARLAND,   author   of    "Rose   of  Ghetto  Tragedies                         By  I,  ZANGWILL 

Dutcher's  Coolly,"  elc.      AViu  edition,  with  addition-  Cmtn  •  wide  nntc  or  accnt,  miw  1  London  boiplii],  aaw  tha 

alstoriis.  •"'"•  ''  ""  ^'"'j.'  h'"il°K"'f'o!j ''''*"  ''"°"       "'*  '"•*"'' 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S        Little   NOVels   of   Italy        fourth  Edition 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  C/otA,  $1.50 


Miranda  of  the  Balcony  The  Custom  of  the  Country 

By  A.  E.  W.   MASON,  author  of  "The  Courtship  of  Tales  of  New  Japan 

Morrice  Buckler."  C/otA.  $1.90      By  Mrs.  HUGH  FRASER,  author  of  "  Utters  from 

SINCE  JUNE   isl,    THE  220th    THOUSAND   OF 

Richard  Carvel  .*- h.Z"^u°nJ.'i 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  author  of  "The Celebrity."  OofA,  $1.50      ^"  "  '"'  ""■■"-" 


A  wtU-illustrated  list  of  books  on  American  HislSry,  Books  for  t 

THE  MACMILLAN   C0MPANY| 

m  U(  Amnivan  HaatM\i  Rmlim  of  Riot*tn  In  wrltliig  to  adiHitlMn. 
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NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

New   Illustrated    Books  for  Young   People 
By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT     Wabeno,  the  Magician 

fly  the  author  of  "  Fourfooted  Americans,"  "  Birdcraft,"  "  Citizen  Bird,"  etc,     A  Sequel  to  "  Tommv-Anne 
AND  TKE  Thhee  HEARTS."  _  Clotk,  $1.50.     T/n  tvio  in  a  bax,  $3.00 

The  Listening  Child  ThU  and  That 

A  Selection  from  the  Stores  of  English  Verse.  A  Tale  of  Two  Times.    By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH, 

By     LUCY     W.    THACHER.      Introduction    by  author  of  "  Peggy,"  "  Miss  Mouse  and  Her  Boys," 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  etc.    With  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Cloth,  itmo,  $1.35  Clotk,  I2me.  $l.50 


Drake  and  His  Yeomen 

A  True  Accounting  of  the  Character  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  told  bv  Sir 
Matthew  Maunsell,  his  Friend  and  Follower.  Wherein  is  set  forth  much  of  the  Nar- 
rator's Private  History.  By  JAMES  BARNES,  author  of  '•Yanliee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailora."  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Carlton  Chapman.  Cloth,  itmo,  $a.OO 

Stories  from  Frolssart  Tales  of  Longuedoc 

Edited  by  H.  NEWBOLT,  author  of  ■■  Admirals  All."  By  SAMUEL  JACQUES  BRUN.  With  an  introduc 
etc,  and  illustrated  with  quaint  drawings  after  the  tion  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.  New  tdiHcn. 
early  MS.  Cloth,  ismo,  $1.50         Folklore  tnles  illnstraied  by  E.  C.  Peixotto, 

CUlk,  lima,  $1,50 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairies 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND,  author  of  "  Main  Travelled  Roads,"  "  iiosc  of  Dulcher's  Coolly.  '  etc.     Profusely 

illustrated  by  E.  W.  Deminu,  Cloth.  lamc,  $1.50 

NixB.  Leicester's  School  TommyAnne  and  the  Three  Hearts 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB.     Illustrated  by      By   MABEL   OSGOOD   WRIGHT.      Illustrated  by 

Wtnifreii  Green.  Small  ^Ib.  $3.25  Albert  Blashfield.  Cloth,  ctotoh  Jiw,  Sl>50 


TEMPLE  CLASSICS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

A  SERIES  OF  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  DAINTILY  BOUND 
SMALL  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  CHILDREN      .      . 

Feats  on  the  Fiord  ^^^  "*"**"'  "^"'^  *™™  Shakespeare 

By  H.^RRIET  MART.NEAU  '^'"'-  ^'^^^  '"^  '"'  "^  ""'^'^L^^^b"^  "^^^' 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

Chirmioiu  ire  (be  wdl-Jmawn  "Temple  Cliiuti,"  iWi  ne-  letiei  fo(  roniij  Kopit  1<  yd  moie  Hlllcllle  in  bt.uty  of  anKe-up. 
Emch  volume  raif  bo  bid,  htiiind  in  dmli  or  Unp  Itllbci,  wtlb  (ill  lop,  nomerom  illuiliitionj  In  hlKli  ind  while,  toJ  in  earb  volume  I 
froniiipiei:!  in  color.  Cloth.  JO  CefltS  i  /iw/l  liathtr,  80  cents  tach 

The  Ingenious  Qentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

By  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES.     Edited  by  Cliuton  Johnson.     For  Schuol  and  Home  Reading.     Wiib 
ten  illustrations  by  Georue  CRUIKSHANk.  iinie.  ilolh  rxira,  75  cents 

THE  UODERN  READER'S  BIBLE  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Dr.  RICHARD  G.   MOULTON,  Unhcrsily  0/ Chiia^o 

BIBLE   STORIES 
The  Old  Testament  The  New  Testament 

In  one  volume.  Cloth.  tSnto,  50  CCntS  Cloth,  iSmo,  go  CentS 

The  Old  Testament  Stories  can  also  be  bail  in  live  parts.  Pii/>er,  iSnie,  each  I3  Cent5 


Young,  and  their  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue  sent  on  request  b 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

The   New   Religious   Books 

Of  grtat  value  to  all  viho  will  study  the  Inttmatiatial  S.  S.  Letsant  ntxt  year  en  the  life  af  Chriil 

The  Students  The   Rcvelation  of  JeSUS  The  Student's 

I  Tpp  OF  iF'iris  Life  op  Paul 

a^>*  «1.S6  -I  ^  ^™°^  °^  ^"^  Primary  „^^_  „_gs  „, 

Tib,    wllh     Ihe    ToJnue    jait  SOURCES  OF  CHR1STI*N1TV  "EjiciiJIiif// ■ii/dI."~Thb  Ih- 

^^=^1;  wVXE»7«Vbr;  By  Dr.  GEORGE  HOLLEV  GILBERT  "r'"";^,^,  ,„,™a».«- of 

dw  work   duriDi   tl«    «min|      lo^a  Professor  of  New   Tettament  Literature  and     ^^^c^^i*".""™         ""~ 
"clMr-nii.iilWirrf,  unJ  luiW."  Interpretation  in  Chicago  Tktalogiial  Seminary  "sim^U,  dirm,  tnd  imlu." — 

THl  ADVAKC8.  c&M     $1.35  net  "^"^  CHURCH«*». 


By  the  Rev.   HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  D.D.,  -LL.D.     EatA  $1.25 

"SucA  a!  this  age  intensely  needs." 

The  Qospel  tor  an  Age  of  Doubt  The  Oospel  for  a  World  of  Sfn 


NEW  TESTAMENT   HANDBOOKS 

General  Editor,  Prof.  SHAILER  MATHEWS,  of  The  Univernty  of  CAicaga 

Fur  the  The  seriea  will  combine  accurate,  popular  presentation  vith  ^'^/' 

general  reader  brief  scientific  treatmeot  in  small  compaSs,  of  material  which  Scientific,  and 

net  leehttical  otherwise  is  no)  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Pepuktr 

Send  for  a  circular  of  the  volumei  in  preparation 
VOLUMES  NOW  READY 
Tbe  HUtory  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the         The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  In 
New  Testament  Palestine 

By  MARVIN   R.   VINCENT.  Professor  of  New  Tea"       By  SHAILER  MATHEWS,    Professor  of  New  Tes- 

tament  Exegesis.  l>nioa  Theological  SemiQary.  lament    History  and   Interpretation,    University  of 

Just  ready.     75  cents  Chicago.  Just  ready.     75  ( 

nUI  oiiiTc  reiEDl  coDIiibuliou  is  Ihe  ilgdy  ai  the  New  TeKimenl       A.D.,  irltll  brief  Ilndln  of  tbe  llleniute  and  poUticil  ImlllallaM  if 
niik  him  Anang  the  fitat  AiBcrlnn  excg«ei.  (he  Jcwi,  jind  eipeciiUy  of  ibc  Mdrianlc  hope. 

Valuable  Inlroducliens  to  the  Subjeels  of  the  International  S.  S.  Lesiens  for  Next  Year 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BiBLicA    A  Dlctionafy  of  the  Bible 

Edilors:  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chevne,  LL.D..  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford, 

Canon  of  Rochester,  and  J.  S.  Black,  LL.  D.  ,  with  a  lonj;  list  of  able  contributorE^ 
In  four  volumes.     Vol.  I.  nom  ready.  Chik,  $5.00  ;  full  library  mersece,  $7.50  1 

Send  for  a  The  results  in  dictionary  form  of  a  thoroughgoing  critical  study  Send  for  the 

full  prospectus  -with     of  the  Bible,  with  a  completeness,  conciseness,  and  wealth  of  lllus-  terms  of  a 

specimen  pages  tration  that  has  never  yet  been  attained  in  any  language.  Special  OHer 


The  nacmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


;ytK»  —K^^t.^iit  : 


oke  Gefituty  fot  igoo. 

Who  knows  the  East  End  of  London  like  Sir  Waller      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Besanr,  whose  great  book,  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  ^riitr  fThtLiMury 

of   Men,"    made    possible    the    Peoples   Palace?       S^..ml«^» 

Whose  pencil  can  depict  the  people  of  the  East  End  like  Phil  Ma)'s' 

exquisite  skeicher   of  buildings  and  landscapes  than 

?     These  three  men  are  uniting  lo  do  the  series  on 

London  which  begins  in  the  December  Cenlary 

Richard   Whiteing,   the   author  of  that  popular 

book  "No.  5  John  Street,"  whose  knowledge  of 

=s   the   Exposition   of  1867,  will 

1  Paris,- — covering  the  industrial, 

,  artistic,  and   literary  life  of  the 

'rench  capital,  and  the  greatest  all-round  illustrator 

n  the  world,  Andre  Castaigne,  will  make  the  pic- 

,   lures,  closing  with  views  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

,   Castaigne's  illustrations   of  the   Chicago  Fair 

1  artistic  pictorial  record  of  those 

'.^^ptli"''"'  beautiful  s 

AN  IMPORTANT  NAPOLEONIC  DISCOVERY 

intly  been  made,  the  results  of  which  will  appear  exclusively 

1  The  Cenlary.      The  editors  are  glad  lo  announce  also 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  TIMELY  SUBJECTS 
BY  THE  HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Qhe  (s)kzidtmad  Geatuz^ 

nd  tints,  is  full  of  features  of  special  interest  at  the 

,  including  a  story  by  the  author  of  "  Quo  Vadis " ; 

"The   Kid   Hangs  Up  His  Stocking,"  a  story   by  Jacob  A.  Riis  ; 

"  ~  rnfil  Christmas  Postscript."  by  Thomas  A.Janvier;  "The 
Christmas  Tree,"  a  full-page  picture  by  J.  Alden  Weir  ;  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  issue  of  the  December  number,  new  yearly  subscribers 
who  begin  with  that  number  will  receive  a  copy  of  November 
free  of  charge,  if  they  ask  for  it  on  subscribing,  thus  obtaining  the  first 

mber  of  the  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  important 
including  ihe  Cromwell  History.    -Remit  $4.00  to  the  publishi 
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The  Century  Co'.'s  Latest  Books. 


HUGH  WYNNE. 
Continental  Edition. 

By  Dr.  S.  17at  MitchelL  A  new  and  richly  iUus- 
trated  edition  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  famous  novel  of  the 
American  Revolution,  illustrated  with  photogravures 
by  Howard  Pyle  and  reproductions  of  old  prints  and 
manuscripts  and  photographs  of  present  scenes.  Two 
volumes,  in  a  box,  $5.00.    Third  edition  on  the  press. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says,  "It  can  have  few  rivals 
this  season  in  beauty  of  manufacture,  and  will  be  sur- 
passed by  none  in  appositeness  of  illustration.  Here 
the  taste  displayed  is  faultless." 

THE  MANY-SIDED  FRANKLIN. 

By  PatsI  Leicester  Ford*  A  series  of  entertaining 
papers  on  Franklin,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  re- 
markable interest,  portraits,  manuscripts,  curiosities, 
etc.    SCO  pages,  $3.00. 

PRESENT-DAY  EGYPT. 

By  Frederic  Courdand  Penfield.  With  chapters 
on  Cairo,  Alexandria,  the  proposed  dam  across  the 
Nile,  British  rule  in  E^pt.  wintering  in  Hgypt  for 
health's  sake,  etc.  With  illustrations  by  PnilippK)- 
teaux  and  other  artists,  interesting  photographs,  etc.; 
complete  index,  400  pages,  $2.50. 

TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS. 

ByJosiahFlynt.  To  the  general  reader  this  book 
will  reveal  an  entirely  new  world.  It  contains  an  in- 
troduction by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  is  illustrated  by  well-known 
artists.    398  pages,  $1.50. 

THE  VIZIER  OF  THE  TWO-HORNED 

ALEXANDER. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton*  The  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  fanciful  books  by  the  author  of  "  The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger  ?  "  "  Rudder  Grange,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
R.  B.  Birch,  250  pages,  $1.25. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  THUMB- 
NAIL SERIES. 

Each  in  stamped  leather  binding,  with  frontispiece 
in  tint.    Price  $1.00. 

Rip  Van  'Winkkt  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow^  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson. 

Meditations  of  Marcus  AurelitiSt  selected  and 
newly  translated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  £.  Smith. 

MAXIMILIAN  IN  MEXICO. 

By  Sara  Yorke  Stevenson*  A  Woman's  Remi- 
niscences of  the  French  Intervention  of  1862-67.  Richly 
illustrated,  327  pages,  $2.50. 


WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD. 

By  Morgan  Robertson.    A  collection  of  capital 
sea  stories,  which  "tell  themselves  straightforwsutlly 
and  well.    There  is  humor  in  them  and  they  move. 
{N.  Y.  Sun.)    With  frontispiece,  $1.25. 

THE  ISLAND. 

By  Richard  Whitetng.  The  author  of  that  pop- 
ular book  "No. 5  John  Street "  here  reprints  an  earlier 
work  with  new  chapters.    225  pages,  $1.50. 

NO.  5  JOHN  STREET. 

By  Richard  "Whiteinig:.  One  of  the  season's  great 
successes.  '  •  A  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable  man , " 
says  Justin  McCarthy.  Twenty-fifth  thousand.    $1.50. 

THE  CIRCLE  OF  A  CENTURY. 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Containing  two  love 
stories,  one  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  other  of  to- 
day.   $1.25. 

Also  new  editions  of  "The  Anglomaniacs."  with 
pictures  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson ;  "  A  Daughter  of  the 
South";  "Flower  de  Hundred";  and  "A  Virginia 
Courtship." 

LITTLE  JIM  CROW,  AND  OTHER 
ST0RIE5  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Qara  Morris.  The  author  of  this  book  has  but 
recently  turned  her  attention  to  literature,  yet  a  coUec- 
tion  of  her  stories,  published  last  summer,  is  already 
in  its  second  edition.    $1.25. 

THE  FOUR-MASTED  CAT-BOAT. 
AND  OTHER  TRUTHFUL  TALES. 

By  Charles  Battell  Loomis.  A  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  American  humor,  being  a  carefully  selected 
collection  of  the  author's  stories  and  sketches  con- 
tributed of  late  years  to  the  "  Lighter  Vein  "  pages  of 
TAe  Century  Magazine,  and  to  humorous  periodicals. 

HIS  DEFENSE.  AND  OTHER 

5T0RIES. 

By  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards.  A  new  volume  of 
Soutnem  stories  which  takes  its  title  from  the  most 
popular  tale  Mr.  Edwards  has  written  since  "The 
Two  Runaways."    $1.25. 

HOLLY  AND  •*  PIZEN,"  AND  OTHER 

STORIES. 

By  Rtsth  McEnery  Stuart.  A  new  volume  by  the 
author  of  "  Sonny,"  who  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
living  American  writers  of  short  stories.  Patnf  «»nd 
humor  abound  in  its  pages.    $1.25. 


B 


)EFORE  selecting  your  Christmas  Presents  please  allow 
us  to  send  you  our  richly  illustrated  catalogue  of  books. 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,   Union  Square,  New  Tori. 


Mention  the  American  Monthly  Reuiew  of  Reolewa  In  writing  to  ailuertl$er$, 
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I  Christmas  Books  for  Girls  and  Boys,  i 


DONALD  AND  DO- 
fUK   UIKl^^.         Mapes  Dodge.   A  very 

popular  book.    $1.50. 


WHEN  LIFE  IS  YOUNQ.  ByMaiyMapeiDodge. 

Poems  for  young  people.    Fully  illuitratecl,  $1.35. 

MtSS  NINA  BARROW.  By 
Frances  Coutlenay  Baylor.  lUus- 
iraled  by  R.  B.  Birch,  $1.95. 

THE  ADMIRAL'S  CARA> 
VAN,  By  C.  E.  Carryl.  The  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  girl  in  dream- 
land. lUus.  by  Birch.  $1.50. 


Virgii.._       

Hmnoroui  ballads.  Illustrated 
by  Birch,  $1.50. 

MARJORie  AND  HER  PA- 
PA.  By  Robert  H.  Fletcher. 
A  charming  tale  of  child  life. 
lilustratedbyBirch.    $T.oa 

DENlSe  AND  fSED  TOO- 
DLE5.  By  Gabrielle  E.  Tack- 
son.  A  story  of  a  little  girl  and 
her  pets.  Illus.by  Relyea,  $1.95. 

LADY  JANE.    ByMra.  C.V. 

Jamison.  A  youngiolks' classic. 
Iluslraled  by  Birch,  $1.50. 
TOINETTE'S   PHILIP.    By 
Mrs.  C.  V  Jamison.    Illustrated 
by  Birch,  $1.50. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  S0N05.  An 
illustrated  music-lioqk  for  llie 
home,  aoo  pages,  clolb.  $3.00: 
boards,  $1.35. 


FOR  BOYS. 


The  Newest  Books. 

st.  nicholas  christivias  book. 

A  selection  of  striking  stories,  sltelches, 
poems,  and  pictures  Tram  St,  Niiholas. 
adapted  to  Christmas  reading.  Richly 
illusirited,  beaullfuily  bound.  $1.50. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  ST.  NICHO- 
LAS. The  monthly  numbers  of  this  pop- 
ular magaiino  for  the  past  year,  in  Iwo 
iiandsome  parts.    Price  ^^.00. 

A  NEW  BROWNIE  BOOK.  'The 
Brownies  Abroad,"  by  Palmer  Cox.  The 
sixth  of  the  famous  Brownie  Books  —  the 
tirst  in  five  years.     Boards.  $1.50. 

QUICKSILVER  SUE.     By  L. 

Richaj'''°      '.■■■f^'^'   '^f     P'^r,T,farn     la 

A  cha 


ABOYOPTHBRRSTBIKPIRB.   ByElbridgeS. 

Brooks.    A  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  French 
boy  who  was  befriended  by  Napoleon,     Illus.,  $1.50. 

HERO  TALES  PROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Bf 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Heory  Cabot  Lodge.  Stories 
of  deeds  of  American  heroes.     lUusIrated,  $1.50. 

THE  LAST  THRBB  SOLDIERS.    By  William  H. 
Shelton.  Awarstory.  lUustratedby  Clinedinst.  $1.50. 
BOYS'  BOOK  OP  SPORTS. 
By   Maurice  Thompson.    Arti- 
cles   on    boaling,    fishing,    etc. 
Illustrated.  $s.oo. 

TWO  BIDDICUT  BOYS.  By 
T.T.Trowbridge.  Allvely story 
■or  boya  and  girls.  Illustrated 
by  Rogen,  $1.50. 

THE  PRIZE  CUP.  ByJ.  T. 
Trowbridge.  One  of  the  be« 
of  Mr.  Trawtiridge's  books  fbi 
boys.    lUustrited,  $1.50. 

FAMOUS  ADVENTURES 
AND  PRIStm  ESCAPES  OF 
THB  CIVIL  WAR.  ThriUlng 
storiet  related  by  writers  who 
took  put  In  die  evenu  described. 


Illustrated,  $1.00. 

THE  STORY  OF  BETTY,  By  Carolyn 
Wells,  A  charming  book  lor  girls.  Illus- 
ttai.:d  by  Birch,  $1.50. 

THE  DOZEN  FROM  LAKERIM.  A 
new  book  by  Rupert  Hughes,  atithor  of 
■■The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club."  A  hook 
for  boys  who  love  athletics.  Illustrated  by 
Relyea,  $t  50. 

Tht  Cnttury  Co.  fahtisk  aim  Kipting'i 
Jungle  Booti.  all  of  tht  Broamit  Books.and  a 
number  of boDliSQffiln  for  boys  and  girls.  iiKk 
as  '  Artful  Anlii^k."  iy  Oliver  Haford,  etc. 


I.  Illus.  by  Taber.  ¥1.50. 
THE  SINKING  OF  THE  "MERRIMAC."     By 

Richmond  Pearson  Hobson.  Every  boy  should  read 
this  well-told  story  of  a  heroic  deed.  Splenitidly  illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

ACROSS  ASIA  ON  A  BICYCLE.  A  story  of  a 
wonderful  trip  undertaken  by  two  young  American 
students.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

THE  LAKERIM  ATHLETIC  CLUB.  By  Rupert 
Hughes.   Alivelystoryoftrackand  field.  Illus,, $i.5a 

THE  HORSE  FAIR.  By  James  BaMwin.  The  In- 
teresting story  of  a  boy  who  meets  in  imagination  all 
the  famous  horses  of  the  world.     Illustrated.  $1.50. 

MASTER  SKYLARK.    By  John  Bennett.    FuUof 

■iliiabeth.    Illustrated  by  Reginald  Bhrch,  ?i.so. 


THROUim    THE     EARTH. 

By  Clement  Pezandi^.  An  ex* 
citing  itory  of  the  Jules  Venie 
order.    Illustrated,  $1.50. 

DADDY  .MKB.  .  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Uncle  Remus 
stories.  Illus.  by  Kemble,  $1.05. 
FIOHTINQARRE.  By  Chat. 
T.  Hill.  A  graphic  picture  of  the 
beroisHiof  afireman'a  life.  lUtu- 
traled,  $1.50. 

THB  STMtY  OP  MARCO 
POLO.  By  Noah  Brooks.  An- 
cient biatorj  retold  In  a  modern 
■y.  lUustrated,  $1.50. 
TOMPAULDINQ.  BvBran- 
der  Matthews.  A  story  of  buried  treasure  in  New 
York.    Iltustrated.  $1.50. 

-JACK  BALLISTER'S  FUnUNES,  Bv  Howard 
Pyie.  A  romance  of  America  in  the  iBth  century. 
Iltustrated  by  the  author.  $a.oa 

CHRIS  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  By  Albert 

Stearns.   Astory  of  an  up-to-date  American  boy  who 

became  the  possessor  of  Aladdin's  lamp.    Illus., $1.50. 

SINIfflAD,  SMITH  ft  CO.  By  Albert  Steams.   An 

Arabian  Nights  stoiy  of  to-day.   Illus.  by  Birch,  $1.50. 

THE  WHITE  CAVE.    By  WiUiam  O.Stoddard.  A 

■tory  of  life  and  adventure  in  Australia.    Illus.,  $1.50. 

THB  SWMtDMAKER'S  SON.    By  William  O. 

Stoddard.    A  story  of  boy  life  in  Palestine  at  the  be- 

ginulDg  of  the  Christian  era.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

WALTER  CAMP'S  BOOK  OF  COLLEGE 
SPORTS.  Describes  Baseball,  FootluU,  Track  Ath- 
letics, and  Rowing,    Svo,  339  pages,  $1.75. 


Pubiisbed  by  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Send  far  rUMy  Ultulrated  oaUOogue. 
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What  better  Christmas  present  can  there  be  than  a  year's 

subscription  to  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE? 

It  comes  twelve  times  a  year. 


There  is  pleatr  of  fan  In  ST.  NJOHOLAS 
as  well  as  the  best  that  can  be  provided  in  lit- 
erature and  art.  The  history  of  this  magazine 
is  one  long  story  of  success — success  i a  making 
boys  and  girls  better  as  well  as  success  in  pro- 
ducing what  has  always  been  called  "  the  best 
of  children's  magazines." 

la  1900  there  will  be  an  important  histor- 
ical serial  of  Colonial  Life  in  America  by 
Elbridgc  S.  Brooks,  ten  long  stories  by  Ruth 
McKncry  Siuart,  Mary  Mapcs  Dodge  and  other 
well-known  writers  (each  story  complete  in  a 
single  number),  serial  stories  by  the  authors  of 
"Master  Skylark"  and  "Dcnise  and  Ned- 
Toodles"  ana  other  popular  books  for  young 
folks,  a  serial  story  for  little  children,  "Josey  and 
ihc  Chipmunk,"  contributions  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Ian  Maclaren,  John  Burroughs  and 


other  well-known  writers,  several  new  depart- 
ments, including  "  The  St.  Nicholas  League  " 
and  "  Science  for  Young  Folks,"  with  fun  and 
frolic  in  rhymes,  pictures,  stories  and  punles. 
Everything  in  St.  Nicholas  «  illustrated. 

To  use  ST.  NlOHOLAfi  aa  a  Ohrlsbnu 
gift,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  us  send  you  our 
handsomely  printed  certificate.  You  can  give 
the  certificate  at  Christmas  with  the  November 
and  December  numbers.  (The  volume  begins 
with  November.)  Remit  $3.00  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  a  year's  subscription.  We  will 
send  yau  the  certificate  and  the  November  and 
December  numbers  (if  desired);  numbers  after 
December  will  go  direct  to  the  recipient  of  four 

^''*-      THE  CENTURY  CX), 

Union  Square^  Ner  York. 


*  AmtrltOM  MoMtMlg  Hmltm  af  fftv/Wf  til  mHtlKg  U  atmrtl—tt. 


SCRIBNERS 
for^^  1900 


FOR    1900,  THE   CLOSING    YEAR    OF    THE    CENTURY,   HAS    BEEN   SE- 
CURED THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PROGRAM  THE  MAGAZINE  EVER  OFFERED. 

The  following  Is  a  partial   announcement:  the   full   prospectus  In  small  book 
form,  with  Illustrations  In  colors  by  noted  artists,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


-yOMMY  AND  GRIZEL,  J.  M.  Barries  latest  and 
'  greatest  novel,  has  finally  been  completed,  and  will  appear 
serially  in  Seribner'i  Magacint,  illiistrafed  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
It  is  safe  10  assert  that  this  is  not  only  Barrie's  masterpiece,  but 
Ihe  greatest  work  of  (ictlon  of  recent  years. 

OLIVER     CROMWELL,     by 

Theodore  Koosevelt,  will  not  be  ihe  his- 
tory of  a  merestudent.  compiled  with  much 
researcb,  but  with  litUe  experience  of  af- 
fairs. It  will  show  a  Dun  of  action  in  his- 
tory as  viewed  by  a  younger  man  of  action 
today.  The  illustrators  include  F.  C. 
Yohn,  E.  C.  Peixotto.  Henry  McCarter, 
Seymour  Lucas,  R.A. ,  the  well-known 
authority  upon  the  Cromwellian  period, 
Frauk  Craig  and  Claude  E,   Shepperson. 


THE    RUSSIA    OF    TODAY,    bj- 

Henry  Nonnan.  author  of  '■  The  Real  Japan.  ' 
"The  Far  East."  etc..  and  the  exptrt  on  foreign 
politics  and  colonial  policies.  Six  articles,  all 
illustrated. 

SENATOR  HOAR:    ■■  Harvard  Fifty 
Years  Ago,"  and  other  papers, 

WALTER    A.   WYCKOFF,    author 
of  "The  Workers."  will  also  be  a  proniint 
contributor  during  1900, 

THE    BOER    WAR  will  be  dealt  w 
in    Scribner's    (like    t 


OMDURMAN     AND    THE 

DAN,   by  Capl.  W.  Elliot  Caimes,  the 
known  English  military  critic,      Illustratec 


companied  with  the  itsi 
photographs.  The  first 
articles  will  be  by  H.  J. 
Whigham.  who  has  ^- 
ready  reached  the  front. 

RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richard  Harding  1! 
Henry  van  Dyke,  Henry  James,  Edilh  V 
ton,  Ernest  .Se ton-Thompson  (author  of  " 
.AHimals  I  Have  K»Bwn  ").  and   many  01 

ART       FEA- 

.   TUBES  include,  be-      S 
side   the 


THE 

""by 


lUBtl 

well"  and  the  othei 
pictorial  plans  men 
doned.spetHal  articles  01 
art  and  artists,  such  z- 
"'  Puvis  de  Chavannes.' 
by  John  La  Farge, 


a  prominent 
"*"'■■  and   frequent   contribu- 

tor both  of  fiction  and  of  special  articles.     More 
specific  announcement  will  be  made  from  time 


$3.00  a  Year,  2t  cents  a  number. 


I   the  great   i 


color. 


m 


work  ;  special  illustrative „. 

schemes  by  Walter  Ap- 

pleton  Clark,  Henry  McCarter.  E,  C.  Peixotto, 

ne        Dwight  L.   Elmendorf ,  and  others.      Also  color- 
printing  and  colored  covers. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'fi  SONS,   New  York. 


untAly  Sanlem  af  ttluli 
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RIBNER'S   HOLIDAY   BOORS 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Volumes. 

BRITISH   COPTTEHPORARY  ARTISTS. 


By  Cosmo  Monkhoose.     With  many  iUuslratio 

Chaplen  of  tlie  highest  critical  and  descriptive  value  on 
Millaii.  I^ighlon.  Orcharclson,  and  Poynler,  illustrated  wilh  a 
dcnleil  in  sny  aimilar  work. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SANDHH-L 
STAG. 

By  Ernxst  Seton-Tfiompson.  With  eight  full, 
page  illustrations  {one  in  color),  and  numerous 
marginal  drawings  by  the  author.    Square  Hvo, 

"  It  Mr,  Thonpion  Is  not  thf  firal  Id  InlerBni  the  lorn  ot 
the  »ild  ctuM  in  »n,di.  lie  i>  yd  the  but-^'-Ntw  Vork 
Cummncial  Jt  dvirliar. 

AMERICAN  LANDS    AND   LETTERS. 

Leather -Stocking  to  Foe's  Raven.     New  volume. 
By  Donald  G.  Mitchell.     Wilh  150  illus- 
trations.    8vo,  %i.<p. 
"Abook  which  Hill  nol  only  be  mlcomed  byhlilhoo- 

>l"n«w°raiitiriDr'hm."— New  York  l^-^amt  Eifrta. 

MODERN  DAUGHTERS. 

Conversations  wilh  Various  American  Girls  and 
One  Man.  By  Alexander  Black.  I'tofusely 
illustrated  froni  photographs  by  the  author. 
Bvo,  12.50. 

NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  OLD 

NET  YORK- 

j  By  Charles  Heustrket.    Illustrated  by  E.  C. 

mlnini  remlnluencei  of  the  old  dlj  and  In 


>l  the  1 


I  of  the  m 


BOB  I    THE  STORY  OF  OUR  MOCK- 
ING-BIRD. 
By  SiDNEV  Lanier.    With  16  full  page  illu' 

tions  in  colors,      ismo,  $1.50. 

A  chamdng  itary  of  tht  pwt'i  pel  macking-bird.    The  I 


THE  GRANDISSIMES. 

By  George  W.  Cable.  With  la  full-paEe  illus- 
trations and  8  head-and-tail  pieces  by  Albert 
Herter,  reproduced  in  photogravure.  Svo,^ 
A  loperb  cdilion  of  Mr.  Cable'a  chiirnhit  siary. 

Kener'i  plcturei  luve  raiEly  been  equalled  [a  Ihili 


MRS.  JOHN  DREW^  REMINISCENCES.  * 

With  an  introduction  by  her  son,  JOHN  Dr 
Fully  illusttaled.     l3mo.  ^1.50. 


A  CHILD'S  PRIMER  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
ByOLlVKR  Herford.    Illustraledhytheauthor. 
Oblong  Bvo.  ti.35. 

"  Ai  for  lame  of  hit  (uchly  fiidibed  pomaiij,  nonblr 
1hn«  rA  ilie  Vik  anil   HiDpapotamut    they  have  an  rich. 
too  warmly  ■p»k."~Ne»  York 


?v5S.?. " 


Novels  6  Stories.        Social  &  Literary, 


I  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  AUNT  MINER- 

VY  ANN.     liy  Juki.  CI1A^/DL^;R   Harris. 
I'rofiistly  illuslraitd  by  A.  B.  Frosl.      i2mo, 

THE  SHIP  OF  STARS.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
0.11,50. 
FOR  THE   FREEDOM  OF  THE    SEA. 

By  Cyrus   Tow.nsund   Brauv.      IlluBtrBlcd. 
IJmo,  fi.jo. 


PRIMITIVE  LOVE  AND  LOVE  STORIES,  j 

liy  Henry  T.  I'inck,     Svo,  $3.00. 

LETTERS  OF  SIDNEY  LANIER.    IBtt- 

1S81.      Selections   from    his  Correspondence. 

.2,„U,  I2.OO. 

ON   TRIAL.    A  Novel,  by  "Zack,"     lamo, 
$1.50. 

SEARCH-UGHT  LETTERS.    By  Robert 
Gram,     iimo,  I1.50. 


V  The  JUVENILE  LIST  includes  "  The  Land  of  the  Long  Night,"  by  Paul  B.  Du  Chah.lu 
I  (illustrated,  i2mn,  !?2,to).  ■■  The  Fugitive."  by  John  R.  Sprahs  (illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.35).  "  Mid- 
1  shlpman  Stuart."  A  Tnle  of  1S12,  by  Kihk  Munhor  (illustrated,  l2mo,  #1.25).  and  Thhbe  NkW 
1   HemtY  Hooks  (each,  illustrated,  ismo,  $1.50).      All  ihe^e  .ire  esccplioiiaily  gf.od  juvenile  reading. 

SjCHAR^LE/S      SCR-IBNE.ICS     o    DNS 
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RIBNER'S    HOLIDAY   BOO 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Edited  by  Sidnev  Colven.     Illustrated  by  Guerin  and  PeiJtotto.    2  vols,,  8vo,  $5.00  . 

"  TAe  volumes  Kill  contaiit  upwards  of  four  kundrid  and  fifty  lillers — nearly  dtuhU  the  n 
berof  Ihest  v/hieh  have  been  and  art  appearing  iti  Scribner's  Magaiine." — The  Athenseum. 

"  Every  month  we  are  able  to  see  more  and  more  hovr  interesting  and  compinionable  a  book 
the  Stevenson  Letters  will  make.  It  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  those  works  which  are  kept  very 
close  to  the  arm-chair,  and  kept  [here  not  merely  during  its  Erst  public  vogue,  but  continuously." — 
The  Academy. 

SANTA  CLAUS-S  PARTNER. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author  of  "  Red  Rock  '*  (now  in  its  sixtieth  thousand).  With 
S  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  W,  Glackens.     i^mo.  $[,50, 
Mr.  Page's  Christinas  story  will  appeal  to  the  universal  human  heart,  for  it  tells  how  a  chile 

transformed  the  character  of  a  successful  business  man  whose  nature  had  become  hard  and  selfish  ii 

the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  is  told  with  all  the  charm  of  manner  and  tenderness  of  feeling  of  which 

the  author  of  "Marse  Chan"  i&  the  master, 

A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Burnett. 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DE  WILLOUGHBY  CLAIM. 

i2mo,  $1.50.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  i3mo,  $1,50. 

In  this,  the  longest  and  most  important  novel  that  she  his  written  in  many  years.  Mrs 
returns  to  an  American  field  and  to  American  types,  drawn  with  all  the  cliarm  of  "  Louisii 
of  some  of  her  earlier  stories,  but  with  the  added  strength  and  maturity  of  her  later  work.     The  book    , 
is  remarkable  for  its  original  plot,  and  will  probably  he  held  to  surpass  any  of  Mrs,  Burnett's  nc 
the  ditTerent  scenes  of  the  story  being  laid  in  the  South,  in  New  England,  and  in  Washington, 
"  :  Willoughby  Claim  is  a  claim  that  is  being  fought  out  in  Congress ;  and  Mrs,  Burnett's  t  ' 
owledge  of  WasI  ' 


knowledge  of  Washington  li 


»  famifia 


is  fully  drawn  upon. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK.     BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

And  Sotne  Other  Uncertain  Things,      Illustrated  by  Sterner,  Smedley.  Relyea,  and 
French,  and  from  photographs.    Crowir  8vo,  $2.00. 

Walton  Edition.— Limited  to  150  copies,  -wilh  special  features.    Per  copy,  $10.00.  1 
"  Dr,  Van  Dyke  has  brought  from  the  brooks  and  the  woods  a  fresh  and  genuine  note  into 

literature — a  note  in  which  one  hears  the  fall  of  water,  the  stir  of  leaves,  and  the  sound  of  men  m 

ing  anii  speaking,     Tlie  twelve  chapters  which  make  up  this  hook  of  stories  and  sketches  have  a 

lighltiil  brreiiness  of  spirit  and  a  sincere  literary  charm."— 7"*f  Outlook. 


THE  STONES  OF  PARIS  IN  HISTORY  AND  LETTERS. 

By  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin  and  Charlotte  M.  Martin.     With  60  illustrations. 
2  volumes,     i2mo.  %\.<xi. 

The  wealth  of  reminiscence,  historic  and  literary,  in  which  the  stones  of  Paris  are  so  rich,  ap-   1 
'  pears  in  ample  abundance  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin's  sympathetic  and  suggestive  volumes.      Historii     ' 
limes,  from  the  Merovingian  to  the  present,  live  again  in  these  vivid  pages.     The  illustrations  an 
especially  interesting  and  artistic. 

NOVELS  AND  STORIES  BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

••Never    has    Mr.         OliVE  LEATHER  EDITION.      In  six  volumes, 

Davis's   eltver   viork  each  with   photogravure  frontispiece.     Bound        "Most  inviHng  t. 

I    appeared  in  sue h  beau-  in   lirap  leather,  gilt  top,  small   i6mo.      (Sold  ""    ^""1^    and    eye. 

I   Hfulform.    JVp^ibj  only  in  sets.)     Price,  per  set.  |6.oo  nc/.  The  print  is  also  beth 

is  laeiing  to  make  Ike       In  response  to  the  popular  demand  this  uniform  t tear  and  Aandsom' 

ioobs  /.,/.rf."-New  edition  in  small,  tasteful  form  of  novels  and  stories  by  7"=*  ^°'^  ^"^^ 

York  Tribune.  Mr,  Davis  has  been  prepared.  ■ 

[  THE  UON  AND  THE  UNICORN.    Mr.  Davis's  new  book  (illustrated,  iimo,  $1.; 

I  The  Boston  //rin/rfsaid  of  it :  '■The  volume  is  delightful  through  and  through.      His  men  i 


|C   H    A    B-^L  E. 
UV       U      B      L     1      : 
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Little,  Brown  &  Company's  New  Books 


IN  GHOSTLY  JAPAN 

By  Lapcadio  Hearh,  Adlhoc  o(  "  Eiotici  and  RctmniKt- 
ivei,"etc.    llluilnted.    iimo.d.oa. 

THE  ART  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT 

By  HiiEN  M,  KNOHl,T0n.    Wiih  lull-page  pUta  in  hiilf- 

THE  PURITAN  AS  A  COLONIST  AND  A 
REFORMER 

By  EiKA  Harr  Byingtcih,  Aulhorof  "ThePuriun  in  Eng- 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON 

Th»  LiFi  or  Nhlson.    The  Embodimenl  of  Ihe  Sea  Power 


New  Fiction 


inuioni  by  Hinry  SandbuD 

THE  SWORD  OF  JUSTICE 

A  Tale  or  the  Huguenou  in  Florid*.    By  Skb-tti 
VBNS,  Author  of  "  1  Ara  the  King."    i6nio,  |i.JS. 

THE  BRONZE  BUDDHA 

By  Con  LiHH  DANtau.    iimo,  ti.so. 

INVISIBLE  LINKS 

By  SKtMA  LaCBULBr,  Author  of  "  GHUm  Bcrllng 


A  cbarming  biography  of  a  pel  dog. 

SARAGOSSA :  A  Story  of  Spuiah  Valor 

By  B.  PerSi  GALOds.     Tniulued  from  the  origiaal  by 
Minna  Caroline  Smith,    iimo,  ti.so, 

FILE  No.  113 

By  ^MJLB  r.AMHr. __... 

Burnbam  Ivet.    iimo,  f  i.yi. 

BEHIND  THE  VEIL 


Irely  ne"  trenalMion  by  Geotg* 


New  Hooks  of  Verse 

AT  THE  WIND'S  WILL 

By    LouiBB   Ckamolbh   Moultom,  Author  of    "Si 
FliKhu,"  ■'  In  the  Garden  of  Dreanii,"  etc,    iftmo,  (i. 

OUT  OF  THE  NEST :  A  Flight  of  Vera 

By  Marv  McNeil  Fe-iollosa.    i&mo,  |t.i;. 

AGE  OF  FAIRYGOLD 

By  Gestruiie  Hall,  Ambor  of  '■Allegtello,"  etc. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

And  Otheb  ArrrcLis.    By  Captain  A.  T.  Makah,  Antkor 

of  ■'ThelnRueiu:eorSeBPo«erUpaiiHl>tD(y,"etc     Cnas 
Bvo,  f,.oo. 

A  STUDY  OF    ELIZABETH    BARRHTT 
BROWNING 

By  LrtlAH  Whitihc,  Auihor  of  "The 


o,|..i 


orld  Bantifid," 


With  ni 


of  "Old 


MONTCALM  AND  WOLFE 

By  FiiAKcta  Paskman.    With  y,  fine  pbotommire  plMsa. 

UNDER  THREE  FLAGS  IN  CUBA 

ByCapuinGaoiGECLAKKEMuscKAVK.    IlluKratad.    iwrnw. 


THE  PERSONAL  OPINIONS  OF  BALZAC 

Compiled  and  tranaliud  bv  Kathahihe  FtncOTT  WosM^ 
LEY.    lamOi  half  leather,  fi.so;  doth,  gilt  top,  ^i.jol 

SALADS,  SANDWICHES,  AND  CHAPIHG- 
DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janst  McKdizib  Hill,    lllnalrated.    iniw,^9k 

.FbT*  the  Young 

THE  ISLAND  IMPOSSIBLE 

By  Harriet  Moituui.    Dlnatraled.    lamo,  ti.fo. 

A  FLOWER  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  A,  G.  Plvmiton.    Illustrated.    .imo,|i.is. 

FIFE  AND  DRUM  AT  LOUISBOURG 

By  J.  Macdokald  Oklev.    Illustrated,    lamo,  |i.^    ]fc  * 

MADAM  MARY  OF  THE  ZOO  «]| 

ey  LiLV  F.  WESSELHOErr.    tUniirated.    timo.ti.is.  ^| 

THE  BOYS  OF  MARMITON  PRAIRIE 

By  Gebthl'de  Smith.    IliuBrnied.    .jmo,  |i,}o. 

THE  YOUNG  PURITANS  IN  CAPTIVITTT  ( 
ROB  AND  KIT 

By  the  Author  ul  "Mi»TaDlley'«  MiuiOD."    With  IH 

THB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  BRANTHAil^ 
THE  IRON  STAR 

And  What  It  Saw  on  In  Joumey  Throuch  the  AgM.     : 
JiiiiKPitesTONTKfE.    Illmttated.    Small, 10  •- " 


limE,  BROW^  k  COMPANY.  254  Washington  St,  Boston,  M^ 


mtitlag  Co  aivtrtlatrt. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO:S 

special  Holiday  Books 

COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  BULLETIN  FORWARDED  UPON  APPLICATION 


Salons  Colonial  and  I^epublican 

With  numerous  reproductions  of  portraits  and  miniatures  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  colonial  life  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  By  Adne  H.  Wharton,  author  o£  "  Heirlooms  in  Miniatures."  Crashed 
buckram,  $3.00  ;  half  levant,  $6,00. 

Salons  Colonial  and  Republican  and  Heirlooms  in  Mihiatukbs.  The  two  vols,  in  a  boK.  Crushed  buck~ 
ram,  $6. 00  ;  half  levant,  |l!.oo. 


The  True  William  Penn 

By  Sydney  Oeorge  Fisher.  Uniform  with  "  The 
True  Benjamin  Franklin  "  and  "  The  True  George 
Washington."  Illustrated.  CrownSvo.  Cloth,  $2.00; 
half  levant,  $5.00.     The  threevols.  in  a  box.    Cloth, 


$6.0. 


w  boolu  supply  what  is  m 


Myitis  and  Legends  of  Our 
New  Possessions. 


[3mo.     Clolh.  gilt  top,  tl-50  1  half  calf  a 
■occo.  $3.00. 


Bohemian  Paris  of  To-day 

"Written   by   W.  C.  riorrow.     From   notes   by   Edouard  Cucuel.     Illusirated   with   106  pen  drawings  b> 

Edouard  Cucuel.     8vo.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  ornamenial  binding,  $3.50. 

It  flflcrd*  a  ccmplett  guidt.  for  ihoM  d«irina  tu  5h  ihe  Uohrmmn  quarters  as  they  really  art,  as  «eil  OS  being  one  of  the  11.011 
stoorbioK  books  for  si^icral  reading  recently  published. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing      A  Manual  of  Coaching 


Volume  XII— Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Kd 
ited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Royal  octavo 
Cloth,  gilt  lop,  $4.00  per  volume.  Half  n 
gik  lop,  in  sets  only,  $60.00,  ne!. 


By  Falrman  Rog;ers.  Illustrated  with  3b  full-page 
plates  and  engravings  in  the  text.  Octavo.  Soo 
pages.  Cloth,  $6.00,  net,  ^'  pigskin,  $10.00  ;  full 
pigskin.  $15-00. 

A   maitual  in  everv  KtM:  of   Ihc  »orJ.     A  luperb  gifl  (or  all 


The  Adventures  of  Louis  de  Rougemont 


As  told  by  himself.     Crown  8vo,     With  46  iiluslrations.     Cloth.  $3.00. 

This  tcirurd  o{  weird  uid  thrillipg  advenlore  il  Bdmhled  la  be  ■  niuUTpiece,'-a  veriuble  clusic. 


Pike  and  Cutlass 


Hero  Tales  of  Our  Navy.     By  George  Qibbs.     With  tliirteen  full-page  illustrations  by  the  author.     Cloth, 

omomfnlal,  $1.50. 

This  is  no  dry  ausuDt  of  the  deeds  □[  the  post,  k  isa  living,  hcut-itiriine,  penoDol  story  of  I<ie  heroic  ■rdmu  afsiim  in- 
mendous  I'dds,  Ihe  uoduunled  pluct  and  lenacily,  ihe  bravery— yes.  snd  Ihe  hrsvado — >nd  Ihc  Mincst  dcvoUon  ihuwll  byourmwy 
fcocn  its  BrsI  battle  viih  Biiliih  ships  in  Ihe  days  of  '76  down  to  ihe  lost  cnccunurs  in  our  war  with  Spain. 


J  Holiday  Bulltli 


Menlion  this  yuurnal,  and  we  will  take  plfj sun  in  sending  you  our  amipUu  Ilhts 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


PHJhAUeLPMIA    AND   LONDON 


J 
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].  k  lippincott  company^s 
Standard  Works  of  Reference. 


Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology* 

Containing  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  Accounts  of  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and  Classic  Mythologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names  in  the 
Different  Languages  in  which  they  occur.  By  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Thomas's 
Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary,"  etc.,  etc.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Complete  in  one 
imperial  8vo  volume  of  2550  pages.  Price  in  sheep  binding,  $8.00,  net ;  half  morocco,  $10.00,  net  ;  half 
Russia,  $10.00,  net. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  Worii 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  Worlds  containing  Notices  of  over 
125,000  Places,  with  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Mountains, 
Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Originally  edited  by  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
author  of  **  Lippincott*s  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,**  **  Thomas's  Pronouncing  Medical  Dic- 
tionary," etc.,  etc.  New  Revised  Edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  nearly  3000  pages. 
PHce  in  sheep  binding,  $8.00,  net ;  half  morocco,  $10.00,  net ;  half  Russia,  $10.00,  net. 

A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 

and  British  and  American  Authors,  Livingf  and  Deceased* 

By  S.  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D.  With  Supplement,  By  John  Foster  Kirk,  LL.D.  The  entire  work 
contains  the  Names  and  History  of  over  83,000  Authors.  Complete  in  sets  of  five  volumes.  ImperUl 
octavo.     Cloth,  $37.50;  sheep,  $42.50;  half  Russia,  $50.00;  half  calf,  $55.00;  half  morocco,  $55*00. 

Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare^ 

Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  PhD.,  LLJJ.,  LJLD. 

Royal  octavo  volumes.     Superfine  toned  paper.     Extra  cloth,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  $4.00  per  volume.     Half 

morocco,  gilt  top,  in  sets  only,  S 60.00. 


Romeo  and  Juliet« 

Macbeth* 

Hamlet  (Two  volumes). 

King  IjtSLt* 
Othello* 


The  Merchant  of  Venice* 

As  You  Like  It* 

The  Tempest* 

A  Midsummer  Nigfht^s  Dream* 

The  Winter's  Tale* 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing:* 

The  New  Chambcrs^s  Encyclopaedia* 

New  Edition* 

Rewritten   and   Enlarged   by  American  and   English    Editors.     International    in  Character.     Based  upon  the, 
most  recent  Census   Returns,  and   Corrections  and  Additions  made  up  to  the  day  of  printing.     A  Dic- 
tionary  of    Universal    Knowledge,   containing   upwards   of   30,000  Articles ;   illustrated    by   more  than 
3500  Engravings;   over   11,000,000  words,  and  17,560  Columns  of   Reading  Matter.     10  volumes.     Inu 
perial  octavo.     By  subscription  only. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers,  .  :^ 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 

atntion  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Beulewe  In  writing  to  adeertleerg, 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

New  English  Importations 


Sarah  Bernhardt 

By  Jules  Huret.     Wiih  a  preface  by  Edmood  Ros- 
tand,    Translated  by  G.  A.  Raper.     With  fifty-live 
illustrations,     lamo,  $2.50. 
M.  HutcI'ibook.bMidts  btipga  complete  blographicil  iLelch, 


Cromwell  and  His  Times 

a  the  seventeenth 
2roo,  clolb,  $1.50. 
«u[e  ol  England  and 


Jerusalem :  The  City  of  Herod 

and  Saladin 


y  Walter 
Edilipn. 
tions.     Cr 

BF.SANT 

awn  8vo, 

and    E.    H. 

with    map  a 

clolli,  gill  top 

Palmer.     Feurih 
nd  uleven  illustra- 
S3.W. 

Intimate  China 


The  Chinese  as  I  Have  S«n  Them.     By  Mrs,  Ar 
BALD  LlTTLl^     One  hundred   and   twenty   illu^ 
tions.     8vo,  doth,  83.00. 
"  Tht  volume  i>  lull  ol  ioforamipii  nod  ^raeou  the 


Robespierre  and  the  Red 
Terror 

From  the  Dutch  of  Dr.  Jan  Ten  Brink.  Translated 
by  J.  Hedeman.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  gilttop,$3.50. 
' '  The  work  ii  one  of  [are  historical  inwreit."— A'.  K  Oulloei. 

Pope  Leo  XHI.:  His  Life  and 
Work 

Being  a  history  of  his  early  life,  school  and  college 
days  ;  his  election  and  coronalion,  and  daily  life  in 
the  Vatican.  By  Ji;lien  De  Narfon.  Translated 
by  G.  A.  Raper.     Illustrated,     lamo,  cloth,  Ja.oo. 

The  Heart  of  Asia 

A  history  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Central  Asian 
Khanales-from    the   earliest   times.       By    FKANfIs 

Henry  Skrime  and  Edward  Denison  Ross.  Nu- 
merous  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  by  the  ceie- 
braied  Russian  artist,  Vereslchagin.  Bvo,  cloth, 
*3-5o. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  South 
Africa 

By  W.  J.  Knox  Lettle.     Svo,  cloth,  J3.00. 

pe   Colon/, 


sJninjt  to  Ctpe  Ta»n,  Johannt 
the  Omnge  rree  Sute;  Tb«  Tnu 


:isf,e 


ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 

Illustrated  by  F.  Oiter. 

Mother  Goose.     320  pages,  with  350  illustratio 
Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.75. 

By  Amy  E.  Bi^anchard, 

Miss   Vanity.      (Uniform   with   "An   Independi 
Daughter.")     Illustrated.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

My  Lady  Frivol.     A   book   for  girls,     lllustrati 


By  George  A.  IIenty. 
The    Brahmins'    Treaaufe. 

lamo,  tloth,  $1.50. 


Illustrated.      Large 


By  Frank 

The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 

Large  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


SPECIAL  FICTION 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 

The  splendid  Porsenna.     Author  of  "  Letters  from 
Japan."     With  illustrations,      livcio.  cloth,  fll.lS. 

By  Mrs.  Ai.EXANDER. 

The  Step-Mother,     Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O'ot." 
ismo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

By  John  Lutrer  Long. 

The  Pox-Womaa.     Author  of  "  Miss  Cherry-Blos- 
sora  of  TSltyo."     With  frontispiece,     lamo,  cloth. 


By  Dr.  C.  W.  DovuE. 

The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung.     Author  of  "The 

Taming  of  the  Jungle.  '    With  frontispiece,     ismo, 

cloth,  $i.a5. 
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journal,  and  nre  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you   our  complete  Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin. 

'.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 


y  Rtiiltvi  0/  Htultuia  In  uirlt 


i 
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THE  UFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

SIR  JOHN  EVEREHMILLAIS 

rriiidtnl  »/  Ike  Rufal  Acadtmy 

By  HU  Son  JOHN  0.  MILLAIS 


Bhip*  «ith  the  moit  disi 
leiten,  luul  puliiki,  nl  I 


trottaerhofxl^  zvm  Hm  ^ 


Not  thl  liail  rrmariaili  fialarl  1/  Ihit  I. 

.nmfltll  rtprtanlalinH  0/  Iht  art  of  anftainUr  *ai  rvn- 
ban  prtdmid.     Tkt    ffWWH  V  Sir  Jtt*   Afi/la^'  m„il 

^t^t'a'd  wki/n  'itt  'all  frubaiililf  ■wilt  nnir  b4  iitn 
—  n   ij  tkt  pniral  /nilic,  will  affiar  im  tkiii  fagrt. 


tkilr  ripToduction  in  kit  bitgrapkj,  amdmir  lniB  kund^td 
ficlurti  and  ikrickri  IrkiA  kavi  nnir  ittn  rtfrcducrd 
bi/trt,  end  wkic ' 

Sint0/imilau''j 


Jebyhi 


?(cn  conuin  Aktitcha  mode  by  Mill 
I'here  [□[lo«  HIiuc  exqaur-  ■'■■ 
IX  hb  Pn-Kaphuliu  period,  ■ 


THE  SHIP,  HER  STORY 

BV  W.  CUIRK  RUSSELL 

Theitcir;ot  thebinb  ef  the  ibip,  bei  Uunch,  b^r  gnwth 


Inl 


r.  RuweU  n 


".K/  fapi  will  Mtt  it  aiciflrd  al  a  trirj  Uarmid  and  [rmv^ 

oparltMl  conlrikHlim  lo  tht  liltralurt  nf  Ikt  ikif.  .  .  .  At  iht 
xmilimt,ilit  tn^haftdnilamyal/lntax  Ikal  Ikiil-aiik  it  Iht 
tut  ./  tBHiidrrntl,  Ttmdimx,  tml  ,f  my  li/tlmc  mdmiraliBn  t/ 
<al  mnl  h€aHli/Hla»dinlitnl  ,j,prt.,ion  1/ Iki  kandlwtrk  ^ 
an-lk.. ailing. kip." 

Witb  joiltoilntianiby  H.  C.  Seppinsi  Wnsht.  whkh  Mr.  Rib. 
LI  pmooufKn  beautiful  and  in  muiy  ropecu  laullleu.  Site  ;K  >  "> 
chc,  doih,  158  pagia,  »i.oo. 

SIBERIA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 

BV  JOHN  W.  BOOKWALTER 


itudyor 


LC  Eulern  quotiun. 
(  II  Ikr  nnmtrcni  illuM- 
ulic  fketegrafJirr.  mmd 
Hrylkinttkat  Mt  la-ar  a/  inltreil  kai  tctn  rifrcdncid.     Tker€ 
'1  nrarlf3^  kalf-lrumgravinsi  «/  infinitt  variilf  tiikich  mM 
alrrial/y  U  tkr  valmt  0/ thi  lixl.     Wilk  nrm  maf. 
SiK  6K  ijM  inch™.  mB  pages,  U.oo. 

INDIAN  PICTURES 

BY  EDWIN  W.  DEniNQ 

ell  u  Mr.  Deming.     He  ipent  •oiue  yeare  DD  the  plMini,  when  h« 
.n,i.  ih>t  be  ii  unrivilled  in  tbii  Geld.    LvEe  folio,  ii>iii7}{ 

POINT  LACE  AND  DIAMONDS 

BY  OEORQE  A.  BAKER.  JR. 

A  praeDUtion  edilioD  ol  thii  remvk>b1y  pgpulu  book  of  Vtrt 


■    «gi/l,'ka 


,n^and,f/ci. 

e  excelleat  fuU-poge  jlluitratiou  after  d 


LOLISB  L.  Hei 

Siie  4JI I  rH  iKho.  tlmb,  ijo  p««e.,  fc.js. 

CALENDARS 

ThuliUup,  Kutui  F.  Zogbnum.  Miud  Hnmpbrey  and  Louue  L.  How 

GOOD  FICTION 

Ainimilkituaiti/HlnmU  rrcrnllj  pvbUikid  art: 


pen-nnd-lDk  iketchei,  and  drawinn,  hamorou)  and  lerioui.    ' 
There  are  ten  ptirluiuuf  Millai*  VnueU,  iaelndinK  oue  by    ' 
Mr.  Watt*.    There  \t  a  portrait  of   Dickeiu,  ultcn   after 
death,  and  a  ikeicb  of  D.  G.  Koueiii. 

A  i/ieialtdiliBn,Iiiniltdloisoc<>flit,viilk  Ikr  fkilB- 
rrav^rt,  /rinlld  OH  ImftrinI  Jafan  faftr.  Kill  al,l  *r 
pnbliihcd.    Send /or  Dricriplivi  Circular. 
Royal  8va,  cloth,  $10.00:  Dc  Luxe  edKlon,  $15.00 

ILLUSTRATED   ROMANCES 

Tht  Viair  ol  Waketleid.     Uy  Oi.ivbk  Golu'.mith. 
Hlttory  ol  Henry  Etmond.    By  William  Makbpbacb 


Active  Service.    By 

The  Crown  of  Lilo.     By  Gbox^i 


Chans.     The  tint   ii 


A  genrral  catalogue,  discribing  miiCillantom  books,  novels,  ehUdren's  boats,  etc.,  seal  free  en  t^^ieiMmt.- 
On  reieipl  of  10  cents,  a  catalogut  and  a  caltndar  or  a  copy  of  the  Ckriitmat  POCKE  T  MA  GAZINE  tdlt  U 
sent  la  any  address.     MenlioH  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY      ' "  ^iife>"i!5gg' '^ 


MnUan  tht  American  HimtUg  Htoln  of  8> 


>»  l»  urltlnf  to  atMrtlttrt. 
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NEW  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  FOR  ALL 

BOOKS  BY  MAUD   HUMPHREY 

Qallant  Uttle  Patriots 

"Th.  Rtlurning  Hero,"  -A  Naval  RMrrvt  Girl,"  "A 


h  miniitahic  style.    Si«  8«  i  ii  inchei,  cava  in  colony  »i. 

Little  Red  People  Little  Indian  Folk 


LOYAL   HEARTS  AND  TRUE 

BY  RUTH  OODEN 


;aii)es  for  i."t  war  »iih  Spain,  and  o(-i»  imponani  ei-cnu.    lUui. 
ralEd  by  Harr,-  A.  Oxd-^n.     Siie  4^  n  7i4  inchts,  clolh.  S,.p^ 

BOOKS   BY  CELETT  BURGESS 

The   Lively    City   o'   Ligg 


withS/t,a-pagicali^flalna»d45black-am4i-mkil 
h,  ti.50. 

Nonaensc  Almanack 


Cover  a<ler  a  Arsasa  by  de  Tbulg 

THE  COLF   GIRL 

By  MAUD  HUMPHREY 

~''-  -''■■■ =li,  tach  picture  represenllnn  ^  different  se 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG   RANCH- 
MAN 

Or  A  Boy-B  Advcnturn  In  the  Ruckles 

By   Gbokok    Bi»u   Gkinkell.  author  ol  "Pawnee    Hero 
Jack  Danver^  •TBI  a  youns  N'cic  York  boywho  oas  xni 


(htlk 


xchjac. 


iSoi^n  by  Mr. 


blek  Is  tut  in  Iht  haitdi  a/a  tut. 

With  eiKbt  beautiful  iliudntioni  by  E.  -W.  DeminE,  tbe 
Enal  delineator  Dl  Weitern  life. 

Si«  4Ji  «  Jji  incbe.,  eloih.  30,  page.,  f  1  50. 

THE  TREASURE   SEEKERS 

By  E.  NISBET 

PrnfuMly    iUuiIraied     by    Cordon    Browne    and    Lewis 
Baumcr.    Tbiiiilbe  very  lively  ttory  of  the  BaHabiechil- 

A  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  OF 
THE    REVOLUTION 

By  AONES  C.  SAQE 

In  Iheianie  field  ii  her  !iii:ceiM(ul  work  "A  Utile  Colct- 

nialDame."    It  »  a  iioiy  ol  i:hild-life  during  the  excitinn 

raina,       period  of  tbe  war  for  Amertcaii  Independence,  and  the  younje 
•2f,ycT       herocaand  heioinei  play  their  qcnalL  parti  invartoua  hiatoricu 

.  °fi«T6«xs'>iincbe.,"oihI'mui?r«™'fc.'5o.  *'*" 


A  general  calalegue,  describiHg  miscelianteus  booki,  notieh.  ehildrtn's  books,  tie. ,  sent  frit  on  application, 
Onrteeiplof  loUTt-s,  a  catalogue  aitd  a  calendar  or  a  tefy  of  the  Christmas  POCKET  MAGAZINE  iiiill  be 
lent  lo  any  address.     Mention  Review  OF  Reviews, 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY     ■*" 


CO  BOOK5    ca 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


Some  Standard   New   Books 


History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States 

Bv  Prof.  John  Bach  McMastek.  Vol.  V.  8vo. 
Cloth,  with  Maps,  $2.50.     Nearly  ready. 

Reminiscences  of  a 
Very  Old  Man 

1808-1897.  By  John  Sartain.  Illustrated.  lamo. 
Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  International  Geography 

By  Seventy  Authors.  With  488  Illustrations.  Edited 
bjr  Hugh  Rouert  Mill,  D.Sc,  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geographical  Societies 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Berlin,  etc.  Ready 
shortly. 

The  Races  of  Europe 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY.  By  William  Z. 
KiFLEV,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Lecturer  in 
Anthropology  at  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  650  pages,  with  85 
Maps  and  235  Portrait  Types.  With  a  Supplementary 
Bibliography  of  nearly  1  wo  Thousand  Titles,  sepa- 
rately  bound  in  cloth.     1*178  pages.]     Cloth,  $6.00. 


inners  of  a  Nation 


The 

By  EuwARD  Eggleston.  A  History  of  the  Source 
and  Rise  of  the  Earliest  English  Settlements  in  Amer- 
ica,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  People.  The  first  volume  in  a  History  of  Life 
in  the  United  States.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  with  Maps, 
I1.50. 

Uncle  Remus 

His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harrls.  112  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

Bird-Life 

A  Study  of  our  Common  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man. Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  With 
7<  full-page  plates  in  colors.  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00. 
1  eachers'  edition,  $2.00.  Also  pit' 
Cloth,  $1.75. 


lain   edition,   z2mo. 


The  Presidents  of  the 
United  States 

1789-1897.  By  John  Fiske,  Carl  Schi'rz,  William 
E.  Ri'ssELL,  William  Walter  Phbli'.s,  George 
Bancroft,  and  Others.  Edited  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson.  With  23  Steel  Portraits,  facsimile  Let- 
ters and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  History  of  the  World 

From  the  Earliest  Historical  Time  to  the  Year  1898. 
By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.,  Sometime  Scholar  of 
Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Small  8vo.  Half  leather, 
$2.00.  A  new  volume  in  the  Concise  Knowledge 
Library. 


A  History  of  American 
Privateers 

By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclav,  A.M.,  author  of  "A 
History  of  the  Unitrd  Slates  Navy."  Uniform  with 
"A  History  of  the  Unitrd  States  Navy."  One  vol- 
ume.    Illustrated.     8vo,  $3.50. 

Mr.   Bullen  s  Xew  Book 

The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif 

Being  Recollections  of  the  First  Four  Years  of  my  Sea 
Life.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of 
"The  tfruise  of  the    Cachalot''  


Sea." 
I1.50. 


and  '*  Idylls  of  the 
Illustrated.     Uniform  edition.     i2mo.     Cloth, 


The  Mansfield 
Calendar  for  1900 

With  Pictures  of  Richard  Mansfield's  Favorite  Char- 
acters. 32  pages.  Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper. 
Size,  9x12  inches.  75  cents.  Edition  de  Luxe,  215 
copies,  bound  in  leather,  $5.00. 

Oom  Paul's  People 

Bv  Howard  C.  Hillegas.  With  Illustrations,  zamo. 
Cloth,  f  1.50. 

The  Seven  Seas 

A  volume  of  poems  by  R^dvard  Kipling,  author  of 
**Many  Inventions,"  etc.  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50;  half 
calf,  $3.00;  morocco,  ^.00. 

Recollections  of 
the  Civil  War 

By  Charles  A.  Dana.  With  portrait  and  index.  Large 
z2mo.    Gilt  top,  uncut,  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Railroad 

By  Cv  Warman.  The  latest  volume  in  The  Story  0/ 
the  West  Series^  edited  by  Riplev  Hitchcock.  Illus- 
trated. Uniform  with  •'  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy," 
"The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  and  "The  Story  of  the 
Indian."     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Three  Musketeers 

By  Alexani>re  Dumas.  With  a  Letter  from  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  fils^  and  250  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Leloir.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth,  I4.00. 
Also,  a  few  copies  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe.  In  two 
volumes,  royal,  8vo.  Buckram,  with  specially  designed 
cover,  in  box,  f  12.00. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS 

A  History  of  the 
American  Nation 

By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  With  many 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.40  net. 


Plant  Relations 


A  First  Book  0/  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.     i2mo.    Cloth,  fi.io  »<■/. 


Plant  Structures 


A  Second  Book  0/  Botany.     By  John  Mbrlb  CouL* 
TER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


Send  /or  a  copy^  /ree^  0/  our  Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin, 


D.    APPLETON    &    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


UmUw  tk9  AmerleoH       \thl9  RwUw  of  Rwttwa  im  mrttlttt  (0  atfvtitfMfV. 


ra  BOOK5   ca 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

Fiction   and    Juvenile    Books 


The  White  Terror 

Snow  on  the  Headlight 
A  Double  Thread 


Hi   C 


The  Mormon  Prophet 

lly  I. in   iVPlir.nM.,  ■nlVinrnfTheMtTilo.ids.""Tlt 
U.A,nnaofaIJj.y,-,«.     uma    CJulh,».  50, 

A  Corner  of  the  West 


Ipwr.   and   Cogmrj   Ulmy.      miia.     <a«lh,   (< 

La.itude  19^ 


The  King's  Mirror 

A  Novf  I.  By  S^THiptJV  HUPE,  nulhotof  "Tht  Chroii- 
idcs  <il  Cminl  Am..ni^■■  "Tot  Cod  >n  ibc  Cur,"  "Ru- 
pert uf  HFDUau,"  clc.     iinlD.     Clolh,  fl.SO. 

Mammon  and  Co. 

A  Hovel.  Bv  E.  !■■.  Bbxsdn,  author  ot  "Dodo,"  "The 
Rob««n,"«i.    .imo,    ClDlh,  »i,5o. 

Averages 

A  Nov-l  oFNtw  York.  By  Eibasok  Siuaiet,  .ulhoi 
lit  "SloDcpaituni."     Iiinu.     Cloth,  fi. Jo. 

j4o,ooo  tt  A'imfmher  i 

David  Harum 

Wii,™^iT°    i«mK    Cloth^  fr.so, '' 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes 

B,  t;„«<K,  p5„k„.  a,„h.,.  „i  ■■  Ih.  ,St,«  W  T).» 
Mighty."    t™».    Cloih,  |..,5. 

A  Da«t  with  an 
Occasional  Chorus 

!!)■  A  <-v->,.N-   DuviE.      umu.     Cloth,  li.JO.. 

FOS    YOLhVGJUJ!   XK.tJ)Ef:S 


iHlcrtilnl  imilh,  fty^hiJ^  0/  .kildhaiidr 

The  Book  of  Knight 
and  Barbara 

The  Story  of  Magellan 

And  tha  Discowrj  of  th*  nUUpphics 

cfo.h,  »'";■'=>""        '"*«*""■- 


The  Half-Back 


The  Treasure  Ship 


The  Hero  of  Manila 


Bj 


The  Hero  of  Erie 
Commodore  Bainbridge 
midshipman  Farragut 


OTBER    BOOKS    IN    YOUNG    HEKOES    OP    OUR    MAW    SEBIGS 
Each.  iUuslraled,  lima,  cloth,  ^i.oa 

By  Molly   Elliot  Aeawcll 

Decatur  and  Somers 
Paul  Jones 
Little  Jarvls 


Paleface  and  Redskin 


nidshlpman  Paulding: 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible 
Language 


D.    APPLETON    &    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


AmtTKan  McmlMly  Ktateu,  af  gtmtui  t 


»#•  •§»  •••  <*•  f|»  •»•  »j»  »l»  ^  pj*  ^  •J*  «^  ^  t^  *jt  .J*  »|»  (^  (J*  »j»  »l»  .|»  »l»  *l»  *l«  «j»  (ji  •!• 
BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS     ♦ 

Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain  % 

AND  TtlElR  STORIES.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan  ift 

mg   the   writers  are  the   Duke  of   Marlborough, 


the   Duchess  of    ClevelanJ,   l.uJy   Dudley,    f.ady   X( 
ton,  I-ady  Warwick,  Hugh  Campbell,  and  A.  H.  Malan. 

With  nearly  200  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  $7.50 


HOMES 

DESCRIBED                \ 

k             SItn 
AMBg   Hon 

nil  Hon 

.  ISA 

iMUy,  1 


«llf 


Inglyid,    In  ra-ny 
gt.   Carved  'wood. 


Little  Journeys 

5  vols.,  lully  illustrated  with  portraits, 
views,   etc.     l6mo,  gilt   top,   each 
$1.7;  ;  per  set,  $8.75. 
I.    aOOD  MEN  AND  QREAT 

a.    FAMOUS  WOriEN 
3.    AHERICAN  AUTHORS 

4.    AMERICAN  STATESnEN 
S.    EMINENT  PAINTERS 

"ThcdiEnnot  Mr.  Hubbard*!  »vle   DOC- 

□phy  and  t:bajtctri  stud^— aowhrre   blAnk 
bioicmphy    or    uuidv-boo^     dcKTiption— is 

Tendon  wfarn  the  biographia  are  duit." — 

Romance  of  the 

Feudal  Chateaux 

By  ELIZABKTH  W,  CHAMi'NEV.  With 
40  photogravure  and  other  illustra- 
tions,     9vo,  63.50. 

By  Wuhingtan  Irving. 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

,in  IS  full-page 


and    I 


i.  Cobu 


.   With 


cots  by  Fred  I 

title-page,    borders  in   coli 

cover  design    by    Margaret    Arm 

strong.      2  vols.,  Svo,  each  81,75 

per  set.  $3.50. 


By  Marlon  /fsrfaad 

Some  Colonial  Homesteads 

And   Their  Stoiies,      With   87  illuslr.iiiu 


Ss.o 


.:c'f 


arly   ; 


Hore  Colonial  Homesteads 

And  Tneir  Stories.     With  80  illustrations.     8vo,  $3.oc 


<L    Col.t'M-.l 


HOHBf 


lifrc  du  Pniiri      Ltxin  ioT'k    ^'£ritn°i£'i'3i 
'rio«l^n,™T-S^l^"h;!G^;ii-Sfl"d™Ho,i«,'sgW,.qu 
-Two  Scbuyter  Honntewis,  Albany,  N.  V, 

Where  Qhosts  Walk 


* 
I- 
•f 
■!• 

♦ 

•f 
* 

I 

■i- 
•f 

I 

♦ 

I 
I 


mc 


Literary  Hearthstones 

Scudiesof  the  Home  Life  of  Certain  Writers  and  Thinkers. 
Fully  illustrated,  Ibmo.  each.  81. SO;  per  set,  (3.00. 
I.  Charlotte  Bronte.    3.  William  Cow  per, 

American  Historic   Towns.       Edited  by  Lyman  P.  Ponetl 

Historic  Towns  of  New  England 

With  introduction  by  George  P.  Morris.     With  161  ilius- 

tmtions.     gvo,  gilt  lop,  83  oO- 
Portland  Boaton  Plymouth  Deerfield 

Rutland  CambridEC       Cape  Cad  Towna    Newport 

Salem  Concord  New  Haven  Providence 

Harlford 

Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States 

■.      With   135   illus- 
3o<J. 
aa/  Newbureh  New  York  Philadelphia 

enectady        Brooklyn  Pillaburgh         Wilmington 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  27  and  29  West  23d  St..  New  York 


a  BOOK5 


Harper's  Magazine 


25 


m  1900. 


$3.00 


'T'HE  contents  of  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  daring  the  coming  twelve- 
^  month  will  be  richer  than  ever  before  in  the  best  work  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  artists.  With  a  greatly  increased  circulation,  enhanced  in  every 
essential  quality  and  form  of  contribution,  yet  at  a  lowered  price,  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE  enters  upon  its  ONE  HUNDREDTH  VOLUME  unsurpassed 
as  a  great  family  periodical. 

Among  the  Serials  which  will  appear  are 


ELEANOR, 

A  NOVEL. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  The  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  Italy,  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  in  the  woods  of  Albano  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Tusculum.  The  story 
will  be  illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner 
from  drawings  made  among  the  scenes 
described. 


THE  HANTLE 

OF  ELIJAH. 

By  1.  Zangfwill.  A  story  of  English 
political  and  social  life,  which  is  to 
be  dramatized  immediately  after  its 
appearance  in  the  Magazine.  Pictures 
by  Louis  Loeb. 


A  Bicycle  of  Cathay. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  A  romance  in  the  author's  mostamus- 
ing  vein.     There  will  also  be 

Stories  by  Hark  Twain, 

Novelettes  by  Gilbert  Parker, 

A  Sketch  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 

and  short  stories  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  Angel 
DeCora,  Owen  Wister,  Stephen  Crane,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Seumas 
MacManus,  and  articles  on  Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure  by 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  Julian  Ralph,  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Poultney 
Bigelow  and  Charles  F.  Lummis. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London. 


KtatlBH  tkt  AmtHam  Manthlg  Hnltm  of  Kttltmt  In  m 


«  BOOKS 


GOOD  BOOKS 

Fiction 


A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL.  By  James 
Lane  Allen.  AV?*/  Edition.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  oo  ;  Half  Calf,  $2  oo. 

AFTERMATH.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
New  Edition.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $i  oo  ;  Half 
Calf,  $2  oo. 

MACKINAC  AND  LAKE  STORIES.     By 

Mary   Hartwell  Catherwood.     Illus- 
trated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

RED  POTTAGE.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
Author  of  the  *' Danvers  Jewels."  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  ENCHANTED  TYPE-WRITER.    By 

John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated.   i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

WITH  SWORD  AND  CRUCIFIX.     By  E. 

S.  Van  Zile.    Ill'd.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

KIT  KENNEDY.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Il- 
lustrated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


HE,  SHE,  AND  THEY.  By  Albert  Lee. 
Hid.      i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

A  CONFIDENT  TO-MORROW.  By  Bran- 
DER  Matthews.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IN  OLD  FRANCE  AND  NEW.  By  Wil- 
liam McLennan.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  COLOSSUS.  By  Morley  Roberts. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  PRINCESS  XENIA.  By  H.  B.  Mar- 
RioTT  Watson.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

A  MAN  OF  HIS  AGE.  By  Hamilton 
Drummond.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

THE  MONSTER,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 


POfj     THB    HOLIDAYS 

History,  Biography,  &  Travel 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Man.  By  Hon.  John  Barrett, 
Illustrated.     i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  DREYFUS.    By  G. 

W.  Steevens.    Frontispiece  and  Fac-simile. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  D. 
DANA.  By  Daniel  C.  Oilman.  Portrait 
and  Map.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SIR  ALGERNON 
WEST.     Portraits.      Crown   8vo,   Cloth, 

$3  oo- 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  N.   B.   FORREST. 

By  John  A.   Wyeth,  M.D.     Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth.  $4  00. 

HAW  All  AN- AMERICA.  By  Casper  Whit- 
NEY.     lil'd.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  5a 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES 
JAMES  FOX.  By  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan.  JVfw  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Svo.  Cloth.  $2  50. 

THE  NEW-BORN  CUBA.  By  Franklin 
Matthews.  Ill'd.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
$2  5a 

HISTORIC  SIDE-LIGHTS.  By  Howard 
Payson  Arnold.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN.  By  Hon.  Hen- 
RY  Cabot  Lodge.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. By  F.  D.  Millet.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo,  Cloth.  $2  50. 

TO-MORROW  IN  CUBA.  By  Charles  M. 
Pepper.    Maps.    Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


HARPEF^    &    BROTHERS 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 


Doddj  Mead  &  Company's  Autumn  Books 


PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 


Janice  Meredith. 


Bv  Pall  LtiCEsrER  Foro,  author  of  "  The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling,"  "  The  Story 
Untold  Love,    etc.     12 mo.  cloth  ......  S'.5o 

Also.   Illustrated  Holidav  Edition,     a  volumes  in   box.     5S  illustrations  by  Howard    Pyle  and 

his  pupils.     14  facsimiles  and   reproductions  from  old  prints.     3  miniatures  in   color    (frontis' 

pieces).      Handsomely  printed  and   bound,  gilt  top.  g;old  stamping,      lamo,  dolh  Ss.oo 

'■>ni«  Mertdith  w  nol  a  mcr^  inlituiF  ot    history  and  rcm«n«,  but  a  chemiial    uni™.  n:>i.lling  m  J  bnot  Ihal  »ill 

mikc  4  hi>Iorisn  ol  ihc  m>vcl  reader  iiid  a  novel  rcjidcr  ol  Ih<!  hiiiDTiin."— .V.  ]'.  rimrs. 


SHAKESPEARE-LOW 

As  VOU  Like  It.  with  ten  illustrations  by 
Wii.L  H.  Low,  reproduced  in  photogravure,  and 
numerous  drawings  and  decorations  to  accom- 
pany the  text.     8vo,  clolh   .         .  $2.50 

MRS.  OLIPHANT 

The  Autobiography  of  Margaret  Oli* 

phant.  1828-1897-      Wiih  iwo   portraits  in 

photogravure.      *vo,  tlolh    .  .  .  $3.50 

MABIE— COWLES 

riy  study  Fire.  By  HAMiLroN  W.  Mabie. 
author  of  "  Under  the  Trees,"  etc.  With  m/rr 
60  illmlrations  (b  in  photogravurcj  by  Maude 
and  Genevieve  Cowles.     Svo,  doth      .         ta.^o 

G.  W.  STEEVENS 

In  India.  Uy  the  author  of  "With  Kitchener 
io  ICl.arlum,"  "Egypt  in  i9<,S,-  etc.  iimo. 
cloih $1.50 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 
The  Orange  Qirl.     Uy  Siu  WalicrHbsant. 

auElior  of   ■    The   Uolden   lluUerfly,"  elc.      With 
eight    illuslralions    by   Warren   Davis.      lamo, 

cloth tl-S" 

A  virile  rorcanoi  of  Ike  iBth  Cealury  wilh  iiuUinHl  in- 

S.  R.  CROCKETT 
lone  March,  a  Woman  of  Fortune.     By 

U;i-  ainiior  ol   "  The  Kaideri-,'  etc.      With  illus- 
trations by  E.  I'uliali.      l=mo,  clolh      ,  $1.50 


JAMES  SCHOULER 
A  History  of  the  United  States  during 

the  Civil  War.  Leing  Volume  VI.  of  the 
History  of  The  liniled  States  under  the  Consli- 
lulion.     Svii,  cloth      ....         $3-25 


VICTORIEN  SARDOU 

Robespierre,  a  Novel.  The  story  of  M.  Vic- 
torien  Sardoii'splfly/f(^v//=ffl' under  his  authority. 
By  Akce  Galiiemab.     lamo,  cloth  $1.50 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit.     By  the  author  of 

"  Essays  on  Books  and  Culture,"  and  editor  of 

The   Oullook.     iGmo,  cloth         .  {1,25 


DAVID  STORRAR  MELDRUM 
Holland  and  the  Hollanders.     By  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Story  of  Margredel."     Profusely 
illustrated      8to,  cloth         .         .         .         {2,00 


ESTHER  SINGLETON 
Great    Pictures    Descritred    by   Qreat 


HENRY  DRUMMOND 
The  New   Evangelism   avd  othbh   ad- 

UREiSttS  ScrESTLFIC  ANtl  THtOLOGLCAL.  By  the 
author  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World," 
etc.     iimo.  cioth         ....         Sr.;o 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 
Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.    11,  the  author 

o(  '■  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Lik."  With  illustrations 
by  the  Hampton  Camera  Club,  and  decorations 
by  Alice  C.  Morse.     Svo,  doth    ,         .        (1.50 

AMANDA  DOUGLAS 
A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Philadelphia.     By 

the  author  of  and  uniform  with  "  A  Little  Girl  in 
Old  New  York  "  and  "  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Hos- 


ALL  BOOK-STORES. 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  Yorlt 
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JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Thr   Uolden  A^e.    B>    KBNN'KTH  GKAHAME, 

iiulliur  i>r  "  l>mim  lluys."  Ncn-  lllUHlniCHd  Kill- 
Itiiii.  Willi  IB  lllunt.raMiirHi  and  a  I'liver  Ili'sluii  liy 
MAXFIELU  I'AKRISH.    F<*p.4I"    .     .     .    S2JBI 

Tbc  Natunl  HiKilarj  of  Hrlborue.  Hy  UIL- 
HEKT  WHITE.  E.lttf.i  lij-  (iKAXT  AI-LEN, 
WitLupwurrliiutarOllluntriUKiiiBhyEIIML'SDH. 
NEW.  ami  Nimi'  liillit'rin  iiniiuhlfxlied  NoU^b  br 
SAMfEL  TAVLOH  COLERIOtJE.  Uniform 
with  '- Waltiiii'i'  AriRlLT,"  Fca|i.  4lu.  hX  pu^B, 
bound  in  buukruiQ fi.flO 

BDdr>rd  KIplliiK  i  a  CrlliclBiu  by  KICHARU 
LEflJALLlKXNE.  Willi  h  HibllrmrMphy  iiiirl  a 
New  PortrHll.   I'rnwii  Hvo IIJM 

Apprerlallon*  mnd  AddrenMH.  By  LORD 
ROSEBEKY.  Edited  liy  CHARLEt!  OEAKE. 
With  Portri.it  und  Kitliiin=livi!  Iriiles.  Cnnvndvfi. 
Second  Edition ll.SI 

Thr  DecBT  of  Srili>lblll(J,  Knd  Oilier  Bnmmfn, 
BySTEFHEN  (iWYNX.    CrownKvo.    .     .    «J5 

Obc  Hundred  Fablen  or  La  Vontalnr.  With 
lOU  fnll-iaice  IlliiHtrBtliiiiii.  Tlclf  Pa ee.  Front inplef'e 
nndU'ntrlMiilanbyPKKCY.I.  MICLINUHI'KST. 
nnlforoi  with  "Onu  Hunilmd  FahleB  of  -Eaop." 
fiap.   410 iiJSU 

The  Naliom  of  Aprlllei  A  Fairy  Tulf.  By 
NOHMAN  HARHTIN.  With  SOIlluutrutlouKana 
a  LlthoRraphKil  Cover  DeslKU  by  CHARLES  ROB- 
INSON,   noth.    Crown  HvD fi.au 

The  Land  orronlraBlBi  A  Briton's  View  of  Bis 
Amerltun  Klii.  By  JAMES  FULLERTON  MflR- 
HEAD.HUtlioror"BaedekGr'BHu]illl>nokatuQrtaC 
Britain  und  tlie  L'nlt«d  Stales  " tl^ 

The  EzpanDlon  of  Wpntern  Id«aliu  and  (he 
WorlS'a  Peace.  By  PKOF.  CHARLES  WALD- 
aTEIN,    13mu il.fiU 


The  Judament  of  Helen.    By  THOMAS  COBB. 

author  of  "Mr.  PiiBBliiRliam."  eir.  Crown  (ivo  tl.fiO 
L_Mn.lern    Romance.    By   HER- 


BERT FLOWERDEW 


The  Acrobat  I 


1.  CelibalL.. 

tl.fiU 

By  JOHN  D.  BARRY. 


The  While  Dove.    By  W.  J. 


Fnlry    Tnle.    By  RICHARD  1. 


.    tLHU 

.  .  .,  TruBic 
■ALLIENNE. 
.    .     .    ilJ6 

Flerrrtte:  Fairy  HtorieB.  By  HENRY  DE  VERE 
STAC;POOLE.  With  IllualrutlonKhyt]HAHLES 
R0BI^■80N,  and  LiKiUKrHiilied  Clover  DeBlpn. 
Crown  Bvo.    Clotil.  Kilt  to|. ir.W 


The  Aoiclo-Naxon  Review.  A  tjunrlerly  Mlw-el- 
iHnj.  Rlil^d  hy  LADY  HASUOLPH  CHl-'RCH- 
IM..  Small  folio,  iHiund  In  iL-iiIlivr.  Vol.  I., 
with  II  UeHlxn  in  koIiI  from  a  richly  luoh'ii  volume 
eiecntnl  abriut  lIUI  for  KIiik  Jauit^  1.  UUt  top. 
Ntl,  IH.OI.  Vol.  11.,  bound  ufttT  a  d»i|[n  liy  De- 
rome  le  Jeune.  ITTI)-*!,    Clll  top    .    A>r.  *t.l«Bacli 

(iDlllTerHi  TravrU.  With  II1UBlratIon«  and  a 
CovorDeBiRU  by  IIEKBEKT  COl.K    .     ,     .    tl.!»l 

Outalde  the  Garden.  By  HELEN  MILMAN 
(Mnl.  Calrlwpll  Crofton},  With  M  full  paui-  lllun- 
tratlons  and  a  Ciivrr  Dcslicn  by  EDHrXD  H, 
NEW.    Crown  ftvo.    An  Linen |1.5« 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Paolo  and  franc-ewB :  A  Play.  Hy  ^T[i:l>HKN 
PHIl,LIK-i.    Cnmnavi. SlJii 

Onbernaud  t'rayne:  A  DrHtii^inHActH.hy  JOHN 
OLIVER  HOBBES.    CrownKvo I1.2S 

NbakoHpeare'n  Sonnetn.  With  14  lIlUHtratlona 
und  Cover  hy  HENRY  OSl'OVAT  .     .     .     .    (1.85 

Hubayal  or  Omar  Kha'vam  i  A  Nrw  Trana- 
latloii  in  Veras.  By  MRS.  CADELL.  With  a  Pre- 
fiu-f  l.y  RICHARD  GAHNETT,  C.B..  LL.D.  Il,ai 

In  rap  and  Bclln.  A  Book  of  Verava  by  OWEN 
SEAMAN,  author  of  -The  Battle  ot  the  BavB." 
Fciip.»vo ilS6 

PoeniB.  By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  With  ui  In- 
tnxluctliin  by  A.  C.  BENSON,  nod  upwards  ot  70 
Tllu-traLlona  and  a  Cover  DealKn  by  HENRY  06- 
POVAT.    Crown  Bvo.    Gilt  top VJO 

Satan  Abaolvvd  i  A  Victorian  Mystery.  By  WIL- 
FRID SCAWEN  BLUNT.  With  a  Frontispiece 
after  6EORQE  FREDERICK  WATT.  R.A.  MJffi 

Florlleelani  Latlnnni.  Colebratod  Paasases. 
mostly  from  EnRlish  Poets,  rendered  Into  Latin 
IBodlcy  Aotholngle-).  Edited  by  REV.  F.  8T. 
JOHN  THACKERAY  and  REV.  E.  D.  STONE. 

BnKllnh  KleKlea,  By  JOHN  C.BAILEY.  IBMlley 
Aiitboloides.]    CrowuSra IIJlD 

GraT'n  BleKT  and  Ode  on  a  Diatant  ProspM't  ot 
Eton  Cnllege.  WItli  lu  UrawEngs  by  J.  T.FRIE- 
DENSON.    Dumy  IHmii.    Cloth,  glit  top  .    SOnentK 

Children's  Books. 

The  Olber  Side  of  Ihc  Hum  Fairy  Tales.  By 
EVELYN  SHARP.  Wllh  K  full-page  lllustnillons 
and  B  Cover  Dcsljcn  by  NELLIE  SYRETT.    Fvap. 

4to nJto 

Jack  or  All  Tradea  i  A  Boi>k  of  Nunsense  V«rseB. 
By  J.  J.  BELL.  With  Uluslratlona  and  Cover  by 
CHARLEH  ROBINSON.  Uniform  with  "The New 
Niitth'a  Ark."    Fcap.  4to |1JH 

Blue  Beard'a  Plctniv  Book.  ContalnluR  Blue 
Beard,  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Bablea'  Own  Alphabet. 
Couipletfi,  with  End  paper*  and  Covers,  tooether 
with  Collective  Titles,  End  Papera,  Decorative 
Cloth  Cover  atid  Newly  Written  Preface,  hy  WAl^ 
TER  CRANE I1.SS 


THE  IXTEKNATIONAL  HTUIIIO  :  An  II.1.U8TBATK1 
fkllled  by  CHARLES  HOLMK.  Vol,  Vlli..  Itound  in  ln 
Substriptioiis  may  conimBuce  nith  iiiiy  one  c)t  the  back  i 
TheNcir  Y,n-k  TrOiunt  said:    "■The  Studio'  In  tojlay.  by  . 

in  BngUfh." 


Magazise  op  Pise  and  Applied  Art. 
ver  [lesiKoed  by  WILL  BRADLEY,  Kl.Sa 

iitnbers,    IS.-W  per  niiniim, 

II  odds,  the  bent  artistic  purlodici 


Illustrated  List  of  New  Books  sent  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LANE,  251  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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A.  G.  McCLURG  &  GO.'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


The   Divine  Pedigree  of  Man 

Hy  T][nMs..\  JaV    Hidsun,  LL.D., 

^cientiBc  l)emu  lis  (ration  of  the  Futur 

Two  New  Books  by  Margaret  W.  Morley.  I 


ithor  of  "The  Law  of  I'sjchic  Phenomena."  ■ 
Life,"  etc.      i2nio,  J1.50.      (/«  Pr^ss.) 
aval  o(  Chrislian  Thcum,  bascil  on  Ihc  accepled  facK 

ithor  o(  "A  Song  of  LHe."  anil  ■'  LHe  and  Lov. 


The   Bee   People 

Illustrateii  by  ihe  author.      (2mo,  $1.25. 


The  Honey  =  Makers 

,tr;itcd  by  the  aullior.      i2nio,  81,50. 


Judea.      Prom  Cyrus  to  Tltux,   537  B.C. -70  A.D. 

Hy  Elizabetii  Wormelev  Latimer,  author  of  "  Frant-e  in  the  19th  Century,"  ■■ ; 


iqth  C'enlury,"  etc..  etc.     Illustrated.     Cr.^Svo.  $3.50. 

ftnTi.     It  L.  n  »orli  ol  livf  ly  ml>^rML  nod  (ull  ufqimin 

On  General  Thomas's  Staff 

A   nev:   vulume  of    "The  Voung   Kentuckians  Se- 
ries,"    l[y  [imoN  A.  Dl.NN,  author  of  "  lieneral 
Nelson's  Seoul."     Illostrated,      nmo,  $1.25. 
Conlinucn  the  HDryol '>G«icr>l  Nilson'i  Seoul,"  and  i> 

"MlUz^er.  in'ihi'^ivil'w"'""  "    '"'""'"" 

l!y  .M.    I 


Tales  of  an  Old  Chateau 

By  MAHUiiERiTe  Hiiu VET,  author  of  ''Sweet  Wil- 
liam." "My  Lady,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Maitland  Armstrong,     izmo,  $i.3S, 

Iob.J'iht°youlhful«periem:»oI  ^  ariilocnuit 'DldTrtiltS 
luly  loU  ID  her  graodiJiJIdrTd, 


The  House  of  the  Wizard 

V  LOR,  author  of   "On   the  lied    Siaircaw,"  "  An   Imperial   Lover 


The  Dear  Irish  Qirl 

Ilv  KATitARtNETvsAN,  author  of  "The  Handsome 
Brandons,"  "  She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  etc.     izrao, 

"  A^chormiag  ..ory  in  «hu:h  .h,  t™i™l  fip.„  i,  .  wi=- 
K>me  Iriah  maidin  a(  gioilc  binh. 

"  Ithudclighlful  tuuof  chancier,  quunt  piciurciar  placa 

^uickmfflhdilncsi,  the  «.ri»l  rau  and  imiiriKiaHci.  Ihc  rrady 
wii  which  i.  not  \o  he  aiialy«d-iill  ih,  tharacienstio  we 


Those  Dale  Olrls 

By  Frances  WitsTiiN-CARRiiTK.  Illustrated.  . 


A  General  Survey  of  American   Literature 

By  Mary  Ft>HER,  aulhorof  "  .\  (Iroup  of  French  Crilics."    lamo,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges.  $1,50. 
Trfais  bfoKiapbitally  and  criiicallv  all  Ihc  noieworlhy  nainci  io  our  mcr.iurc.    A   "ell  botaoted. 


The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  and  Other  Poems 

lieing  a  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of  James 
Thomson,     ibrao,  gilt  lop,  uncut  edges.  *(.35. 


Moments  With  Art 

Short  Selections  in  Vrose  and  Verse  for  Lovers  of 
Art.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  E.  P,  D, 
l6mo,  gilt  top.  deckle  edges,  uniform  with  "  Mu- 
sical Moments."  $1.00. 


A.   C.    McCLURG   &   CO.,    CHICAGO 
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x^K  ^X^  ^X^  ^X^  ^X^  ^X^  ^xS  ^X^  ^X^  ^X^  ^X^  ^MML  Al^  ^XX  ^X^  ^xS  ^xS  ^xS  ^xS  ^W^  ^xS  ^W^  ^WK  ^WK  J^g  ^^g  ^^g  ^^g  ^^g  ^TT  JTg  J^g  ^^^  jTT  SXE^^K  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^E^^K^^K^^X 
MJJ-  ^Kg  Tgg.  Tgg.  Tgg.  Tgg.  TA«.  Tgg.  Tgg.  Tgg.  Tgg.  ^»g  .aiX  aaX.  Tgg.  ^AX^  ^AX^  ^AX^  ^AX^  ^TT  ^AXL  ^I*.  WTX  WTX  ^If  ^T  ^T  ^T  ^IT  Ttf  TTT  ^fT  Tt^  Ttf  XtZSIX  SIX  SIZ  SIX  SIZ  SIX  XZZ  SIX  S^C  S^E 

M[  ^^  ^ 

iiWw  Holiday  Book  si 

2ZS^ZX3^C  3Z£3^C3^C  3ZZ2ZE  JIL  JIL  iTfc  liL  jTfc  lifc  JiL  II L  jTfc  lifc  in  ITL  ZZSSZSZ  SZSTXS^C  3^X^^CS^CS^CS^CS^CS^CS^CS^CS^CSZXS^CSZX3SCS^CS^CSZX3^CZIS 
^2XSZX2^r  SIX  ^*y  ^ty  SIX  ^ZXSXC  TIF  Tir  ilr  TXr  ilr  Tlr  Tlr  Tir  ilr  ilr   -^-    SXX  SX  SX  SX  ^"^  ^tf  *ty  ^ty  ^99  ^99  wmw  w99  mmw  mmw  mmw  mmw  w99  mmw  w99  ^99  wmw  999  SXSIZ  SIX 

I  T'wenty  Famous  Naval  Battles  [Salamis  | 

^  to  Santiago).  By  Prof.  E.  K.  Rawson,  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Illustrated  with  ^ 
S  plans,  old  prints,  maps,  and  portraits.  2  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Per  set,  84"00.  Will  take  its  S 
S  place  as  the  Standard  History  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  the  world.  ^ 

^^T  ^^f  ^^^  ^^g ^^T  ^^T  TTg  T^g  JZL  2ZS  ZZZ2XC2XE  JZL  jTg  .kki-  xix  jTg  xxi^  jjj.  j^c  jm.  .exx.  j^g  jm.  jm.  ^^g^^r^^g^^g^^f  ^^t ^^^^^g^Tf^^g ^^f  ^^n^T^^g^^g^^g^^f  ^^r^rg 
^^T  SIX  S^E  SXXS^CS^C  ^ry  ^jy  ^^y  ^ly  ^ry  ^»f  ^tt  ^<y  ^tf  ^gy  ^»f  ^«y  ^gy  ^«y  ^»y  ^nw  ^wr  ^xw  ^ip  ^ip  www  9SSSZZ  SXX  ^*^  ^ry  ^ry  ^i^  w^9  w^w  w9w  w9w  wt9  w9w  ♦ly  ♦ly  SZXSIZ9SE 

WT^  ^¥%  I^PW  ^V*  I^P»  l^»B  ^¥W  ^V*  •▼»  W»w  W^^  »»•  W»»  •▼»  ^VW  l^»W  »»•  »Vw  l^»W  »Vw  w»w  i^ni  W»W  »»W  ^V*  ^V*  ^V^  »WW  ^W^  ^V^  #T%  ^^^  #•%  ^V^  #W%  ^V*  C^^  C^^  #¥•#•%  ^V%  ^V%  C^^ 

Important  Events.      |  -^  Preacher^ s  Life. 

A  Book  of  Dates.  By  George  W.  Pow-  ^  An  Autobiography  by  Joseph  Parker, 

ERS.  i6mo.  Cloth,  $0.50.  History  in  a  nut-shell.  S  D.D.  i2mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Illustrated.  $2.00.  One 
A  model  of  selection  and  condensation.  ^  ofthe  most  notable  autobiographies  of  the  century. 

^^^F  wwf  ^^^P  ^K  ^^^C^^^C  ^^^C  ^^^C^^^C  ^^^c  ^^^T  ^^^c  ^^^F  ^^^c  ^^^c  j^r  ^^^c  ^Tr^^^c^^^r^^^c^^^r^^^r^^^c  ^3X  ^^^C^^^C^^^C  ^^^^^^r^^^c  ^^^r^^^r  ^^^r^^^r  ^^^r  ^^^r  ^^^f^^^t  ^^^r^^^r^^^r  ^^^f^^^f  ^^^f 
^^^  ♦ry  ^^X  ^^X  ^^X ^^X  ^^X  ^^X  ^^y  ^^X  ^^X  a»X  ^^^  ^ty  ^xy  ja^^it  ^jj  ^xf  ^jy  ^ty  tbt  t^t  ^xf  2XCS1XS1X  ^^^  wir  w^w  ^ww  w^f  wtr  w^w  wir  Tl^  VZX  ^^X  ^^X  SIX XXX  ^^Z  S^XS^X  S^X 

I  Historic  Americans.  g 

S  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  Author  of  "Historic  Boys,"  "The  Century  Book  ^ 

S  for  Young  Americans,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  "The  g 
^  noblest  figures  in  the  gallery  of  America's  worthies."  ^ 

TTP  ^TP ^Tg ^Tg ^Tg ^^r  T^n^g ^TT  ^Tg  TIL  ^T^^T^^T^^Tg  IIL  HL  IIL  TTfc  ITL  Jifc  jH  ITL  Jifc  TIfc  JlLTTfc  TIL  ^^^^^^^*^^*^^^^^*g^*^^*^^T^^*^^^^^^^^^^*^^*^^*^^^g 

w^^  w^^  w^^  w^^  w^^  wy9  ^TT  CXSS^C  SIX  *^^  ^gy  ^ry  ^ry  ^ry  ^xy  ^tp  ^f  p  ^ip  SLXSLXSLX  ^>J  -jjj-  tit  tbt  tip  tip  ^^ww^ww^^w^ww^9  ^gy  ^ry  ^ry  SIX  ^^^  ^IX  ^3X  S^P  SIX  SIX  SIX  S^E 

Helps  for  Ambitious  |  Christmas  at  Deacon 

Boys.  By  William  Drysdale,  Author  ^  Hackettls.  By  James  Otis,  Author  of 
of"The  Young  Reporter,*' etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  S  "How  Tommy  Saved  the  Bam."  8vo.  Cloth, 
Cloth,  $1 .50.  Just  tne  kind  of  a  book  for  any  boy.  S  $0.50.  Not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 

^^^ S^g ^Tf  ^^^  ^^^ ^^^  ^^T  ^^g  ^^g  ^^T  ^^T  ^^T  ^^^ ^^y  ^^g ^^T  ^^^ ^^y  ^^f  ^^^ ^^^  TTl.  ^^g^^g^Tg  ^ry  TTg  ggg.    ggg.  TTg  TTl,    11-1.  ^^g  W9^  ^»X  ^^T  TTK   ^»X  ^Tg  ^»X  ^TX  ^^r^^^^^r^^m 

wt9  w^^  WW9  ^^Z  ^^X  ^^X  SIX  ^^E  ^^Z  ^^Z  ^^Z  ^^Z  ^^Z  S^X  ^^Z  S^X  ^^Z  ^^Z  ^^X^^Z^^Z  ^^XSIX  S^X  ^^X  ^^X  aLa  aLa  TLa  aK  SXX  aLfc  SLX  SLX  SLX  XLX  ™-*^  wmx  wir  wmx  wwf  wwf  ^^X^^K^^K 
wW%0^l^mW%^^W^^W^^Wmw%wW%^^wmW%mW%mW%wW%^%%^^WWwmmW%wW%^W%wW%wW%^W^WW%wW%wW%^^WWW%ww%ww%w^mwwmw 

I  Middlemarch.  | 

^  By  George  Eliot.  Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  2  vols.  i2mo.  Cloth,  S 

S  gilt  top.  Per  set,  $2.50.  Half  calf,  $5.00.  Luxembourg  Edition.  8vo.  Ck>th,  gilt  top,  (1.50.  The  S 
S  most  attractive  edition  ever  published.  ^ 

^^f  ^Tf  ^^r  ^^g  ^^g ^^g  ^^g ^^g  ^^g ^^g  ^Tg  ^^g^^g  TTi.  ^^gTTfc  JIL  JIL  JtX  alL  alLXi*  *IL  *XL  TTC  alL  KLXI*  JiL  TIL  jIk  4>L  jiL  Tifc  Jifc  .HL  jTm  jXk  .mL  jik  iTfc  jxfc  TTfc  a^X  XXfc 

SSf  SZS  ♦Ty  ^TW  wTW^^y  ^1^  S^ESXX  ^^^  S^CSZXSZX  ^^^  ^ry  ^Ty  ^»F  ^»F  ^»F  w^r  w^r  w^r  ^ly  ^gy  w^w  w^r  www  w\w  -^jj-  w^r  www  ^u  ^»y  ^ty  -^jj-  ^ry  ^tf  ^ly  ^ry  w\w  w^r  w^w  wvw  ^www^^ 
^9wwww^9lmwWwwWw^^W^^wi^w9^^%w^Wt^W%^W%^W%^Vw^W%wWMwWWwWWwWW^^m^^w^^wWWMI^wM^^W^^WI^9MWWWWWw^^ml^9MWW 

Secret  of  Gladness.     |  Strength  and  Beauty. 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.   i2mo.  Illus-  ^  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  i6mo.  Cloth, 

trated.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $0.60.  Dainty  vignette  g  $0.75  j  gilt  top,  $i.oo.  Fully  equal  to  any  of  Dr. 
and  full-page  illustrations.  An  ideal.gift  book.      ^  Miller's  popular  books. 

^Tf  ^Tf  ^^g^^g^^g^Tg  ii-i.  ^Tg  ii-i.  ^Tg^TT  ^Tg^Tg^TT  ^^g  ^^g  TTT  ^Tg ^TT  ^^T  ^^g  ^^g  ^Tg  TTT ^TT  II L  jTX  JIL  2ZS  2XC^2E2XE  XIXXXEXXE  2XCZZZXZS^^s^^X^^X^^X^^X^^X^^K 

#tr  SZS  ♦♦y  #ty  wfy  *i  w  ^ry  ^t^  ^ry  ^ip  w\9  wt«  wt«  ^ry  ^ty  *tp  * t^  ^ry  yty  yry  *tp  ^i^  wt«  ^ip  w\9  wtw  ^xt  ^xt  tit  ^xt  wir  ^xm  ^gg  ^xa  ^xm  ^xt  w^f  gxg  ^gg^iy  *iy  ^ly  ^ly  ^ly  ^*g 

WW9  Www  wWW  WW%  W^M '^'%  ^^w  ^wM  ^VW  ^^M  t^W  ^^9  ^^9  t^W  l^iW  ^W%  ^W9  ^%M  t^W  l^t^  ^W%WW%  ^^9  ^W^t^Wl^ni  www  WWm  www  www  www  wW9WWMwW9w 

I  7>&^  Copley  Series.  | 

^  The  Volumes  in  this  new  series  deserve  the  attention  of  all  book  lovers.  The  g 
S  ro/dTT^^  illustrations,  printed  by  a  new  process,  are  a  special  feature,  while  the  deckle-edge  paper,  S 
M  wide  margins,  printed  tissues,  silk  bookmarks,  and  artistic  covers  combine  to  make  these  vol-  S 
^  umes  unique  as  specimens  of  bookmaking.  i2mo.Cloth,gilt  top.  Printed  wrappers.  Per  vol.,  (i. 00.  ^ 
^  Abbe  Constantin,  Hal^vy  j  Barrack-Room  BalUulSy  KiPLiNG  j  Cranford,  Gaskell  j  E'vangeline,  ^ 
^  Longfellow  J  Hiofwatha^  Longfellow  j  House  of  Seven  Gabies,  Hawthorne  j  LucUey  ^ 
^  Meredith  :  Prue  and  /,  Curtis. 

^^^  mAA  HiAJi  «Aa  «Aa  KAM  HAJi  mAA  HiAJii^^  m^A  1^^  1^^  1^^  l^Ui  m^M  ^^A  Bi^B  m^M  ^^A  ^^A  Bi^B  K^A  1^^  i^Ull^Ui  a^A  IMtf  ttA^  AAA  S^A  S^A  IMJIIMtf  ttAJI  AAA  IMJIIMJI  ttA^  IMtf  IMtf  IMJI  ttiAtf  SA0 
gw% ^Tf  ^"^f  T?r ^Tf  ^^y ^TT ^TP ^"^f  ^TT ^^r ^TT ^TT ^TT  m  ^Tg  iix^^f  ^^C ^^^^^^^^f  TiX^^^  IIL  Tifc^TX  TIL  Jifc  Mfc ^TX  jTL.  .li L TTfc  JLL  iiL  Jifc  .HL Tifc  TIL  TiL  Jifc  alL  *1L 
»^«  ♦ty  ♦ty  Tty  SIX  SIX  SIX  www  w\9  ♦»y  ♦ty  ♦»  ♦»  ♦»  **■  ♦ty  ^ry  ♦» »  ^t  y  fy  <iy  wrv  w9w  ♦!>  ♦?>  wtw  w9W  w99  wrr  w^f  w^  www  wwm  wir  w^  m9r  wxa  wxm  wtr  wtr  wir  wxm  wir  w^ 
ww9mw%mwMwW%w%%w9Wwwmw9mwwMwW%tn%wW%wW%wW%wW9t^n^WWwwM 

iThomas  T.  Crowell  and  Company^ 

I  New  York  and  Boston. 
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BOOK5 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's 

HOLIDAY  BCXDKS 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK'S 


Hy   Chaki.ks  Di  ui.kv  Waknfk.     Hoiidav   Edition. 
12  illustrations  and  13  head  pieces  by  Kdmur 


Batrh'log  Studies 

With 

ind  H.  Garrett. 

umo,  $2.00. 

Special  Limiteii  Edition  of  250  copies,  printed  on  Holland 
hand-made  paper,  $5.00  net. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  one  of  Mr,  Warner's  most  de- 
lightful books,  and  a  peculiarly  attractive  gift  volume. 

The  Marble  Faun 

Hy  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Roman  Edition.  Illustrat- 
rd  with  48  reproductions  of  carefully  selected  recent  phot(»- 
graphs  of  famous  sculptures,  paintings,  and  historic  localities. 
2  vols.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach 

P.y  John  G.  Whittihk.  Holiday  Edition.  With  rubricat- 
ed initials  and  12  full-page  illustrations  by  Charles  H.  and 
Marcia  O.  Woodbury,     umo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbury's  illustrations,  which  are  highly  ap- 
propriate and  artistic,  lend  special  charm  to  this  characteristic 
volume  by  Mr.  Whittier. 

Plantation  Pageantn 

By  JoKi.  Chanulek  Harris,  author  of  the  Uncle  Remus  and 
'rhimblefinger  stories.     Fully  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
Square  8vo,  $2.00. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  delightful  Thimblefinger  stories. 

ReminiscenceH 

1819-1899.  A  book  of  uncommon  interest  by  Ji-lia  Ward 
HdWK.  With  numerous  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

J  a  men  RusseM  Lowell  and  Hi  ft  Frieniln 

A  fascinating  book  of  biography  and  reminiscence,  by  Ku- 
WARi)  Kvekett  Halh,  D.D.  With  48  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.     8vo,  $3.(xj. 

ESSA  YS 
A  Centuvy  of  Science  and  Other  Essay h 

A  new  book  of  great  variety  and  interest,  by  John  Fiske. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Through  Nature  to  God 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Idea  of  God,"  and  "  The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  by  John  Fiskk.     i6nio,  f  i.o<j. 

Is  Pofite  Society  Fotite?  and  Other  Es- 

says 

By  JiLiA  Ward  Howk.     With  a  p<jrtrait,  .square  8vo,  f  1.50. 

A  Ten  Years^  War 

Being  the  Fight  Made  tor  Decent  Living  in  the  Tenement. 
By  Jacob  A.  Kiis,     i2m<i,  $1.50. 

Throne^Makers 

By  William  R.  Thayer.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  f  1.50. 

Religio  Pictoris 

Problems  of  life  and  religion  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  artist, 
by  Helen  Bkielow  NIerriman,  author  of  "What  Shall 
Make  Us  Whole  ?  "     i2mo,  yi.50. 

Hf>w  3Iuch  is  Left  of  the  Old  Voctrines? 

By  Washington  Gladden.    i6mo,  $1.25. 


HISTORY  AX D  BIOGRAPHY 

The   Dutch    and    Quaker    Colonies   in, 
America 

By  John  Fiske.  With  8  maps.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  14.00. 

Two  delightful  volumes,  which  descril)e  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  End  of  an  Era 

A  very  interesting  Ixuik  on  the  Southern  Confederacy  by 
John  S.  Wise.     I-arge  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Memoirs  of  a  lierolutionist 

An  extraordinarily  interesting  book,  by  I*.  Kropotkin.  With 
three  portraits.     Crown  8vo,  $2  00. 

Horace  BushneU 

An  admirable  hook  cm  a  great  light  of  the  American  pulpit^ 
by  Theodore  T.  Mt.ngbr,  D.D.  With  two  portraits. 
i2m(i,  $2.00. 

Letters   and   Recollections    of   ffohn    JIf. 
Forbes 

The  story  of  a  princely  American.  Edited  by  his  daughter^ 
Sarah  F,  Hi'ghes.  With  portraits,  map,  and  fac-simile^ 
2  vol.s.     8vo,  $5.00. 

Contemporaries 

A  delightful  book  on  famous  men  and  women — Emerson^. 
Phillips,  Garrison,  Whittier,  Parker,  Grant,  etc. — by  T.  W.. 
Higginson.     i2mo,  f  2.00. 

Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 

A  work  of  remarkable  interest  on  Lincoln's  great  War  Secre-^ 
tary,  by  Gkukge  C.  Gukha.m.  Illustrated,  a  vols.  Svo, 
96.00. 

Life  of  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Rear  Ad^ 
miral,  1H07'1S77 

By  his  son,  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  With  a  portraits 
8vo,  13,00 

Letters  from  Ralj^h  Waldo  Emerson 

To  a  friend.  1838  1853.  i"'dited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,. 
i6mo,  f  i.oo. 

TV  AMERICAN  ST  A  TESMEN  SERIES 

Each,  i6mo,  f  1.25. 

Salmon  /*.  Chane,     By  Prof.  Albert  Bi'shnkll  Hart. 

Charles  Suntner.     By  Moorfield  Storey,  Esq. 

Charles  Francis  Adams.     By  his  son,  Charles  FRANCid. 
Adams. 

Tftaddetis  Stevens.     By  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Esq. 

EICTIO.V 
The  Other  Fellow 

By  F.  Hoi'KiNsoN  Smi  ih.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  $1,50. 
Eleven  short  .stories,  told  with  the  dash,  the  dramatic  effecl^^ 
and  the  practiced  skill  of  his  other  volumes. 

Loveliness :  A  Story 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Piieli'S.     Illustrated.     Square  lamo,. 

'i'he  story  of  the  theft  of  a  pet  dog,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  vivisect i<mi.sts. 

The  Queen^s  Twin,  and  Otiier  Stories 

By  Sarah  Ornk  Jewett.     i6mo,  f  1.25. 

This  volume  contains  Miss  Jewett's  laie.st  short  stories.    Two, 
of  these  are  additional  chapters  in  the  narrative  of  "  The  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs." 


So/d  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent^  postpaid^  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  East  irth  Street,  Wew  York 
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Some  Illustrated   f)oliday  pubUcationa  of 

L.  C  Page  ^nd  Company,  Boston 

ART    LOVERS'    SERIES  ^^^^^___ 


8atnt8  in  3rt.     kj  ceab 

Clement,  author  of  "Angels  in 

Christ   in    Hrt. 

French. 
Each  I  vdL,  iimo.  decldc-edgc  papei 
The  B^mt,  ihrH-quirtcn  levant,  mon 


MUSIC    LOVERS'    SERIES 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  AMERICA 
AND  ITS  SOURCES.   By  LouisC.Elson. 


PUgnms 


FAMOUS     VIOLINISTS     OF     TO-DAV 
AND     YESTERDAY.       By     Henkv     t. 


ck  thne-quiuun  pidtdcgd 
Lc  celcbnud  violin  vUli 
ent  i^Y' >og°lhtr  Willi  ai 


STAGE    LOVERS*    SERIES 


FAMOUS   ACTRESSES   OF  THE   DAY 

N  AMEktCA.     By  Lbwis  C.  Stkang. 
imied  with   1»enly-five   fuU-paje   plalcs  in   photo- 


FAMOUS    ACTORS   OF   THE    DAY    i 
America.    By  Lewis  C.  Strang. 

Illualraled  wiih  Iwcnlj-fivc    lull-page   plUa  in   phol 


TRAVEL    LOVERS'    SERIES 


THE  UNCHANOINO  EAST  ;  ok.  Travels 

,ND   TRtU'DLBS    IN  THE   ORIENT.      By    RoB- 
:rt  Barr,  author  of  "  Princess  Tekla,"  etc. 


OLD  WORLD  MEMORIES.    By  Edwar 

LoWK  Temple. 
With    eighty    photngravure   and    hali-tonc    iUumiloD 


-utry  prefaid  hv  Ihc  Plihlhhen,  e-t  rlccif!  of  I'lr  puiiiiAtii  fric/ 
:>  HOLIDAY  CATALOatIB,   AS  TKE  ABOVE  BOOKS  ARB  ONLV  / 

setecTioN  OP  our  new  holiday  f 
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Christmas  Books. 


aon  book  fur  1899^^   The 


The  Education  of   Mr.  Pipp  i' 

£Buir»nd'h5,nur L.'rhe"'v'=o"K«!'  J.p!ln"v.l'i!m'™rcr:  ''s[«.  .A'/iJ^^ 
EncloKd  in  boi.  Pri«,  $S.OO. 

^^iV/si-d'i-^Kj'fofijonuint.crvd.iipinxiKnedby  Mr.  Gibson.        Price.  flO.OO. 

SffcM Edili-,n-d/-l..^i ol  1™  •i^nrcl  copir.  of  finit  imprcwions  with  ponfoiiouf 
iwenly-liv.  aniift  pt.".f.  <.n  Japan  papiT.  Price,  «3S.OO. 

In    Lauehland,  bj- hiim.v  mavhr.  tw.  book  com.™  .he  b«i  of  Mr. 

S :    ^Uvr^->  rrcTiil  ourli.  iuucd  in  a  very  (ticaclivr  lorm. 

Bound  in  board.  1.  ilh  .  clm™:l,-ri.lic  cov.r  dnl^n  b,  the  ulin,      Pric... » 1 .7  fi. 

Annancy    Stories,    t>y  P.mi«la  C..l).*n  S«ith,  with  a  preface  by  TimuAS 


Allers'  Drawings,     r-irt^-thrrr   handmnir  lithc«niphic  reprodiKlk<iu  of 
'IbrcollectionenduHdiilallouI  |iurifut»,  11  X  IJ  ilKhet.  'Prict,  fS.TS. 

Three  Cities.  ,';j' Ji;"y^^.'^;j^.„*  "^^'Ti^^t'T^ai  *\^^^'1i^ 

in  New  Yorli.  Loadon  and  Parii.    Larec  punloliu  buidicnnclT  bound,  ijxig 
inches.  Price,  fT.SO. 

Portfolio  ol  Portraits,    hy    Willmm    Nkhoijok,    coPiaininK    tiwlvo 
^^_^^^^-^— ^^^    prinu  in  oJor:   the    Phikch   or   ViALis.  Sii 

SirHESrv'1Vi«KlS5*\"uMKVl''T..Rl^R?»V*'llD    Kl  PU  KG, '  J  A  M  H^MdKll^ 

Whihti-bii,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Phisce  tlisuxRCK,  \j>itD  Kuhbrts  and  Saia  Kbhk. 
HAXUT.    Siie,  isiiAJiinche..  Price,  $7.«0. 


Katootlcut.    ^J.  c_:^J^-^f.^ 


;niled  by  J,  M.  ( 


■  s-.^'sk™!'- 


Mother  Duck's   Children,  ^y^ 

kale""rcen'awa7or  Caldccoit.    With  colo 


"ViVfi©; 


Price,  «1.S0. 

Mr.  Isolate  ol  Lonelyville.  by  c.  c.  coNVHtu. 

Ibfibr  ot  "he  suburban  rmidrni.  The  comic  rSat  iAefghl- 
cntd  by  deoraLiuDi  and  iniiia]  letter*  by  K.  M.  Wrisbt. 
Hoard*.    KiK.  5tii7inr.-hc(.  fricc,  tl.OO. 


Hits    at    Politics,    by  W.    A.    RotiEKs.     Sevenly-one  ,  EnfFland,    by  C.  J.  Tati...k.    Eij<hiy  charming  dnwuin 

:    tuil-[w«e  cart.».n»  and  over  .bun-  1  £ 1    by  this  we1l-lin..wn  American  artirt.    Bound  in 

drM  smaller  drawiniis  by  thf  ™rll-linowinafl-.n..t.     Hound  |  b.,ards  ivilh    u    cgvcr  dmilfn    by   Mr.    Taylor.     Size,    iixiS 

''  Sones  of  the  Shining  Way,  bySAKAM  KoBt«. 

Kemble's  Sketch  Book.  The  ""'■'JJ^'.i*  '.^^^  ■  — book  oi  chud'.  -^^ ' ^ppeaiin^  .o  chiuir'^^nd  .ES^^ 

simile  iinarii^i*skad.b<->k  i;o%-er'>nd'air'^und'i'n 'thrown  !  app^iatv  .h<- h^auti^  ..f^hild  life.    Profusely  illuatrated  br 

cloth  stamped  in  red.     Si.ie,  J  z  10  inches,          I'tice,   »I,45.  theaolhor.     ll.«rds.     Si«,  i!i  .  7K  "H^h"-     Price.  »1.«». 


A  Special  Offer 

Readers  of  the  REvrEW  of  REVfEWS.     On  receipt  of  ONE   IMLLAR  we  will  send 
you  the  following  five  books  postpaid  : 


Maude  Adams  in  the  Little  Minister. 

A  beauliful   souvenir  conlaining   fourleen  drawinu 
and  pictures.  *■ 

Olga  Nethersole  Souvenir. 


\  L-harmiiig  collection  of  p 


;s  of  Miss  Nethersole 


Tlie  Marlowe  Book. 

T»-ent)--fourdeiight(ulpieluresof  Miss  Julia  Marloi 


Zfc 


The  Only  Way :  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 

CHARLES  FROIIMAN  EDITION  with  namer- 
ous  illustrations  from  the  play,  and  cover  in  colors  by 

NlCfiOLSOK.  Vk 

Romeo  and  Juliet : 

MAUDE  ADAMS  PIDITION  with  stage  directiona. 
Fully  illustrated  with  nurnerotis  drawings  and  pic- 
lures  of  Miss  Adams.  Ik 


Alsoaband»mene»catalQsue,inu>trat«lincolonsbyGtBSUN,  REMINGTON,  WEN'ZELL,  ABBEY,  niCROLSUN  and  otbM, 

R.  H.  RUSSELL     :     3  WEST  jgth  STREET     :     NEW  YORK. 

KtiiUon  tm  Amtriam  KaHUm  />tal§m  of  atiiUmi  In  mrltl»g  ta  atatrtlttr*. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Go's  New  Books 


The  English  Radicals. 

An   Historical  Skcith.     By  C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 

Crown  Bvo,  $2.50. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  descent  of 
the  Radicals  from  their  origin  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  to  the  present  lime.  Il  contains 
some  account  of  the  character  and  jjolitical  opinions 
of  the  famous  Radicals  of  history,  a  comparison  of 
the  new  Radicals  with  their  predecessors,  and  some 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  cauEies  which  have 
brought  about  the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party  as 

The  River  War. 

An  Account  of  the  Recovery  of  the  Soudan.  By 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  author  of  "  Savro- 
la,"  ■'  I  he  Malakand  Field  Force."  etc.  Edited  by 
Col.  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O.  With  35  maps  and  60  il- 
lustrations, and  with  photogravure  portraits  of  Slatin 
Pasha,  General  Rundle,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Hunter. 
General  Wingate,  Colonel  Macdonald,  Lord  Kitch- 
ener of  Khartoum,  and  Lord  Cromer.  Two  vols,, 
medium  Bvo,  $10.00. 

Under  the  African  Sun. 

A  Description  of  Native  Races  in  Uganda,  .Sporting 
Adventures,  and  Other  Experiences.  By  W.  J. 
A.NSORGE,  M.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  Uganda.  With  134  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  colored 
plates.     Large  Svo,  $5.00. 

Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy. 

With  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  Englaod  as  a  Maritime 
Tower.  By  Ji'LlAN  S.  CoBliETT.  With  porlrail. 
illustrations,  and  maps.  New  and  cheaper  edition. 
Two  vols.,  crown  Svo.  $5.00, 


Parson  Kelly. 


By  A.  E,  W,  Mason,  author  of  "  The  Courtship  of 
Mortice  iiucklcr,"  and  Andrew  Lang.  With  fron- 
tispiece by  Gordon   Browne.     Crown   Svo,  clolh, 

.  the  book  is  alive  with  true  romance.  .   .   . 


Hist 
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Kelly'  blended  into  a  remarkably 
and  plausible  unit.  .  .  .  Divers  fitmous  people  appear 
upon  the  scene.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  among 
them,  a  personage  worthily  portrayed  by  these  novel- 
ists. But  the  thing  that  holds  the  reader  from  begin- 
ning to  end  is  the  quaint,  humorous,  tender,  and  manly 
friendship  of  the  Parwln  and  Nick  Wogan.  who  plot- 
ted in  vain  for  the  '  King  owEr  the  water,'  but  never 
ceased  to  be  gay." — AViy  i'ori  Tribune. 

Peaks  and  Pines. 

Another  Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees,  joint  author 
of  "  Three  in  Norway."  etc.  With  bj  illustrations 
and  photographs  by  the  author.     Crown  Svo.  cloth. 


The  Homeric  Hymns. 

A  New  Prose  Translation,  with  Essays  Literary  and 
Mytholoeii-"al.  By  Andrew  LANr..  Illustrated 
with  7  photogravures  and  7  half-tones  after  the  an- 
tique.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2,00. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

By  C.  W,  C.  Oman.  Fellow  of  All  SouI.k'  College. 
Oxford,  author  of  "A  HUlorvof  Greece,"  "A  His- 
of  England,"  etc.     With   S  maps  and  plans. 
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The  Prince's  Story  Book. 

Being  Historical  Stories  Collected  Out  of  English 
Romantic  Literature  in  Illustration  of  the  Reigns 
of  English  Monarchs  from  the  Conquest  to  Vic- 
toria. Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  George 
LAUBENrE  GoMMB.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  lop,  Sz.oo. 

G.  A.  Henty. 

Two  Books  of  Adventure  for  Boys. 

Edited  by  G,  A.  Hentv  and  containing  stories  by 
J.  Bloundelle-Butlon,  David  Ker.  George  Manville 
Fenn,  Kirk  Munroe.  Harry  Collingwood,  G.  A. 
Henty,  and  others.  Each  volume  fully  illustrated. 
Svo. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal 
Stories. 


'  by""!!,  J, 
edges,  ja.oo. 
This  volume 
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The  Golliwog:g  in  War. 

iluslrated  in  color  by  Florence  K.  l.'pion.  Words 
by  Bekika  Upton,  author  of  •■Two  Dutch  Dolls 
and  a  GoUiwogg."  etc.  With  31  full-page  plates 
and   numerous   illustrations  in  the   text.     Oblong 


J 


LONOMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vorli. 
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Important  New  Publications 

Juveniles 

PCffffV*     ^y  I^AURA  E.   Richards.     A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  which  "  Three  Margarets  '*  was  so  suc- 
^^^  1    cessful  as  the  initial  volume.     Illustrated  with  eight  full-page  drawings.      i6mo,  cloth    .     $1.25 

ThG    Boys    of  '98*     ^Y  J'^^**'^  Otis.     a  splendid  history  of  the  Spanish-American  War.     Illustrated 
*  with  sixty-three  full-pages  half-tones.     8vo,  cloth $1.50 

The  Minute  Boys  of  Bunker  Hill,  "y  ehward  stratemf.ykr.  a  splendid  historical 

*f                                                          story  for  boys.     Illustrated  with  eight  full-pa^e  half- 
tones.     i2mo,  cloth $  1 ,25 

When  Dewey  Came  to  Manila  and  Off  to  Santiago  With  Sampson, 

By  James  Otis.     Two  new  volumes  in  the  Stories  of  American  History  Series,  each  illustrated  with  seven- 
teen drawings.     Small  quarto,  cloth $0.T5 

Two   American    Boys    in    Hawaii,      ^y  ^-  ^Valdo  Brownk.     An  entertaining  story  of  the 

V                                           adventures    of    two   American   boys   during   the   recent 
revolution  in  Hawaii.*    Handsomely  illustrated.     Large  i2mo $1.50 

On    Fighting    Decks    in    1812.     %  f-    H-   Costello      An  exciting  story  of  two  boys  who 

P  P  served  their  country'  in  the  famous  historical  fights  of  the  Fng- 

"  ate  Constitution.     Illustrated  with  eight  full-page  half-tones  by  J.  Steeple  Davis.     i2mo,  cloth  $  1 .50 

Captain  Tom  the  Privateersman.  ^y  J*""-?  ons.  An  historical  story  of  1812   smaii 

*  quarto,  cloth $  1 .2o 

Chatterbox    for    1 899       ^^^  ^^"^  ®^  juveniles,     over  two  hundred  full  page  illustrations  and  six 

*     colored  plates.     Small  quarto,  board  covers $  1 .25 

Little    Folks    Illustrated   Annual.    Bound  volume  of  the  most  popular  magazine  for  lUtle 

— — ^-^^— ^— ^^— ^_^-— ^^^^^— ^^    ones.     Royal  8vo,  board  covers  $  1 .20 

Little  Tong's  Mission.  ^'^yLUr Vn  f/mtcLf:^  "' ".  ""''.'^""'•'  %!So 

Miscellaneous 

TViT»Aii  trVx    TTnoYnl  at>aH    A  cifl       I^y  Wm.  Jameson  Reid,  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
inrOUgn    UneXpiOrea  ASIcj,     J^^^^^^^  ^^o  spent  several  years  exploring  China  and  Thibet. 

A  stirring  stor>'  of  travel  and  exploration.     Fully  illustrated.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  maps  and 
plans $4.50 

AHvAnfiiT>AC    in    17a cf    AfT>i#>9       By  M.  French  Sheldon.     A  stirring  account  of  the  adventures 
AaVeniUreS    in    ILctbl   AlllCct,     ^(^  ^^^^^^  American  woman  in  the  wilds  of  East  Africa.     Over 

three  hundred  illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  gilt  tops $2.50 

FrOntinUS,    Water    Supply    of    Rome.     ^  reproduction  of  the  sole  original  MS.  English 
A  X  vrAAi/AA*i*wyy     TT  vi>vvA     *^^^^  J —  translation   and    twelve   explanatory    chapters    bv 

Clemens  Herschel.     Contains  many  illustrations  and  maps.     Quarto,  gilt  tops $6.50 


Gift  Books 

For   Thee    Alone      ^y  grace  Hartshorne.     a  selection  of  the  best  poems  of  love  in  the  English 

rui     AiiPP    XXAVIAP.     language.     Illustrated  with  sixteen  half-tones  from  famous  paintings.     Small  i2mo, 

cloth,  gilt  tops,  boxed $1.50 

La.lla     Roolch       ^y  Thomas  Moore.     a  handsome  new  edition,   illustrated  with  one  hundred  half-tone 
liaAAa — nuuiVAA*     reproductions  of  magnificent  paintings.     8vo,  gilt  tops $2.50 

French    Revolution.     '^^^^^  volumes,     illustrated  HoUday  Edition  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     8vo. 

*    cloth,  gilt  tops,  boxed $6.00 


A  complete  descriptive  list  will  be  mailed  fr— ecto  any  address  upon  application.    The  above  books  are  lor  tale 
by  booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  by  mal'^,  (postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

DMA  ESTES  k     COWWilY.  PuWishers,  Boston 
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Two  Important  New  Books 


THE   FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NFXRO 

By  Booker  T.  Washington.     Price,  $1.50. 

MR.  WASHINGTON  has  summed  up  in  this  volume  his  opinions  on  the 
problem  of  the  best  usefulness  of  the  Negro  in  this  country  ;  particu- 
larly, of  course,  in  the  Southern  States.  The  first  chapters  deal  with 
the  proper  and  most  practical  education  of  the  Negro,  illustrated  by  a  much  fuller 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  education  at  Tuskegee,  and  similiar  institu- 
tions, is  based,  than  has  elsewhere  appeared.  The  chapters  which  follow  take 
up  the  question  of  the  Negro  in  politics  ;  the  subject  of  lynching  ;  the  weakness 
and  strength  of  the  Negro  :  and  the  Negro's  place  in  American  civilization.  Not 
the  least  admirable  quality  of  this  admirable  book  is  the  essential  hopefulness  of 
Mr.  Washington's  outlook.  It  is  distinctly  a  volume  which  no  one,  interested  in 
the  right  solution  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  of  American  problems,  can  afford 
to  leave  unread.      With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Mr.  Washington. 


DIFFERENCES 

B)'  Hervey  White.      Price,  $1.50. 

THERE  has  not  been  for  years  so   remarkable  a  story  of  the   relations  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  ever,  peihaps,  so  genuine  and  forceful  a 
study  of  life  in  the  Middle  West.     The  critic  of  the   Boston    Transcript, 
Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  says  of  it  :- — 

"  II  resembles  slrongly  the  work  of  tlie  best  Russian  novelists,  .  .  .  and  yet  it  is  in  no  sense  an 
imilation  of  Ihose  writers :  it  is  apparently  like  them  merely  because  the  author's  motive  anJ  ways  of 
thought  and  observation  arc  like  Idem.  There  is  the  same  solemnity  of  treatment,  the  same  long- 
sustained  load  iog  of  apparently  trivial  delads  v.-ilh  weighty  significance.  At  the  beginning  the  story 
seems  lo  move,  not  heaiily,  perhaps,  but  ponderously,  It  increases  in  interest  and  significance,  and 
by  and  by  marches  strongly  and  superbly  to  its  conclusion.  I  iiave  never  before  read  any  such  treat- 
ment in  the  English  language  of  the  life  and  thought  of  laboring  people.  '  Jude  the  Obscure  '  comes 
nearest  to  it,  perhaps ;  but  Jude.  after  all,  was  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  in  the  body  of  a  peasant, 
Mr.  White's  John  Wade  is  tlie  real  thing.  ...  I  have  not  read  a  book  of  so  much  significance  as 
'  nitfercnces'  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  as  clear  as  day  that,  if  Mr.  White  continues  to  build  honestly 
on  this  foundation,  he  will  make  for  himself  a  great  name  in  American  literature." 


Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Publishers 

BOSTON 


_PERJODJCAD 

ONE  CENT 

For  Ten  Weeks'  Subscription 

TO 

AMERICA'S  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEKLY 


PUBLIC    *IN 


A  Prominent  Official  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  writes : 

"IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  SEE  HOW  ANY 
ONE,  WHOSE  DUTIES  MAKE  IT  NECES- 
SARY TO  KNOW  WHAT  THEIR  FELLOWS 
ARE  THINKING,  DOINO,  AND  SAVINO,  CAN 
QET  ALONG  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  OPINION. 
IT  IS  AN  EPITOME  OP  LIFE,  AND,  AS  SUCH, 
INVALUABLE.  TO  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS, 
PREACHERS,  AND  LITERARY  MEN  OF  ALL 
CLASSES,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  POLITICIANS 
AND  STATESMEN;  TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF  AFFAIRS,  AND  TO  THE  THINKER  IN  HIS 
CLOSET,  THE  WEEKLY  SUMMARY  THEREIN 
CONTAINED  IS  INDISPENSABLE.  IN  ITS 
COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW,  TAKING  IN  AS  IT 
DOES  THE  WHOLE  CIRCLE  OF  HUMAN  AC- 
TIVITIES; IN  ITS  IMPARTIALITY,  ITS  CON- 
CISENESS,  AND  ITS  FULLNESS,  THIS  JOUR- 
NAL IS  A  MODEL  OF  CAREFUL,  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS EDITORIAL  WORK.  I  WONDER  IF  THE 
READERS  OF  THIS  WEEKLY  HAVE  THE 
SLIGHTEST  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  WORK 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  FOR  THEM  IN  ITS 
PREPARATION;  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  PAGES 
THAT  HAVE  BEEN  READ,  THE  MYRIADS  OF 
PARAGRAPHS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  CONSID- 
ERED, THE  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  CHAFF 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  WINNOWED  TO  GET 
THESE  GOOD  GRAINS  OF  WHEAT.  FOR  ALL 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  KNOW.  WITH  THE  LEAST 
EXPENDITURE  OF  EFFORT,  OF  WHAT  THE 
WORLD  IS  THINKING,  AND  DOING.  PUB- 
LIC OPINION  MAY  UNRESERVEDLY  BE 
RECOMMENDED." 
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f  r«DtAic-r  N^coH^-icij  Public  Opinion,  17  ASTOR  PLACE,  1 


DOOK      ilVOTlQy     took  money  so  farthest? 

This  is  a  question  ihat  every  book  lover  ti  constantly  grappling  with.  The  Unioa  Library  Asso- 
ciation solves  this  perplexing  question  in  an  ideal  manner,  for  the  AssucialiiFn  was  organized  for  the 
d^  net  purpose  of  supplying  direct  to  the  people  at  wholesale  price  any  and  ail  books  that  are  sold  iii 
he  trade. 
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The  North  American  Review 

1815  to  1899. 

Has  been  recognized  for  eighty-five  years  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  infiuential  periodicals  in  the  world. 

Without  in  any  way  departing  from  the  best  traditions  of 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Mr.  Harvey,  on 
his  advent  to  the  editorial  chair  last  April,  inaugurated  a  new- 
era  in  the  history  of  this  "  Nestor  of  the  Magazines,"  signifi- 
cantly widening  its  policy  and  scope  and  vitalizing  its  contents. 

The  Review  aims  to  supply  the  need  for  a  timely  and  mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  by  the  high- 
est authorities  in  all  departments  of  thought  and  activity,  and 
offers  in  each  number  articles  which  no  student  0/  public  affairs 
can  afford  to  overlook. 

Contributions  by  the  following  writers,  and  others,  have 
appeared  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  during 
the  last  six  months : 


Algernon  Charles  Swinburne* 

William  Dean  Howells, 

Henry  James, 

Maior-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Lord  Charles  Bcrcsford,  MP., 

Ian  Maclaren, 

Thomas  B.  Reed, 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  H.  Jcunc, 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 

Max  Nordau, 

William  J.  Bryan, 

James  Bryce,  M.P., 

Edmund  Gosse, 

Joseph  Reinacb, 

The  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D., 

G.  Bernard  Shaw, 

W.  E.  Henley, 

Jules  Qaretie, 

G.  Marconi, 

Baroness  Bertha.  Von  Stittner, 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 


The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 

Lynum  J.  Gagre, 

Andrew  Lang, 

Seth  Low, 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 

Carmen  Sylva, 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 

John  Barrett, 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bt.,  MP, 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pcnnell, 

Max  aReU, 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Fidd,  DJ?., 

Bird  S.  Coler, 

Archibald  Little, 

Joseph  S.  Auerbach, 

Marquis  De  Chasseloup-Laufaat, 

Edouard  Rod, 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U^N., 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C  Potter,  DJ)„ 

Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne, 

M.  G.  Mulhall,  F.S.S. 
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OCTOBER  CONTENTS. 

The  Peace  Conference  and  the  Moral  Aspect  of 
War.  Capiain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. 

In  the  Clutcli  of  the  Harpj  Powers. 

R.  M.  Jobnstm. 
The  Picture  Gallery  of  tbc  Hermitage — 1. 

Claudi  Phillips. 

A  Transvaal  Tlev  of  the  South  African  Question. 

Dr.  F.  y.  Eugilmlrurg, 

Edilor  <,/ tkt  Pnlrria  •'VMaUm!" 

The  Present  Llterarj  Situation  In  France. 

Htnryjamts. 
The  Alaskan  Bonndarj.  Prof.  j.  "B.  Moort, 

Some  iiocial  Tendencies  in  America. 

Tbi  Right  Rrv.  H.  C.  Polltr,  DM. 
A  Trained  Colonial  Civil  Service.     R.  C.  Bounu, 

I'ToftiiPT  „/  Hutory  in  YiiU  Univtriity. 

The  French  Press  and  the  Dreyfus  Case. 

M.  dt  Blotmli. 
THE  ANQL0-5AX0N  RIVALS : 

Five  Years  of  American  Progress. 

M.  G.  Mulball,  F.S.S. 
The  Decline  of  British  Commerce. 

A.  Maimct  Loa. 

America  and  England  in  the  East. 

The  R,^bl  Hou.  Sir  Cbjrh^  W.  Dilki.  Bl..  M.P. 

The  Restless  Energy  of  the  American  People. 

Ijti  MacLaren. 


NOVEMBER  CONTENTS. 

Havrthom  and  Lavender :  Songs  and  Hadrtgals. 
tV.  E.  Hmley. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION: 

A  Russian  view.  F.  di  Marina, 

DiUfU/rtm  Rmiia  la  Tkt  Harm  Cmfrrtnit. 

From  an  American  Standpoint.  Sitb  Um, 

U«U,d  Slatts  DiltgaU  It  Tlit  Ifapu  Canfirina. 

Fruice  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

Btmard  La(art, 
The  "Open  Door"  Policy  In  the  Philippines. 

Frank  D.  Pangi. 
The  Dramatic  Festivals  of  Orange.    >/«  Ciarrti*. 

Adminitlriiitr-Gtntral  iifl/U  Camtdit  Framfaiu. 

IS  Clvfl  Service  Reform  In  Peril? 

Proftssor  Josipb  F.  Jobmoit, 

O/Ju  UtUvtriity  ,f  Pnaufhiamia. 

Food  Which  Falls  to  Feed.         Uuii  Win^nUlttr. 

The  story  of  a  Helpful  Queen.       Carmtn  Syiva, 

Tit  Qiuin  s/Rimmmia. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage n. 

Ctaudt  Pbillipe. 
THE  ANaUCAN  CHURCH  CRISIS: 

The  BebelUon  AgainsI  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Til  EmI  of  PorlsmouSb, 
How  the  Ritualists  Harm  the  Church. 

Tbe  R,).bl  Hon,  Ailbnr  /,  Ba/four. 


50  cents  a  copy.  Subscription  price,  $5.00  a  year. 
A  remittance  of  the  yearly  subscription  price,  $5.00,  for  1900  will  entitle  the 
sender  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list  to  the  October,  November,  and 
December  numbers  also — Fifteen  Months  for  $3.00. 

THE  NORTH  AHERICAN  REVIEW, 

II    WARREN  STREET. NEW  YORK. 


,  d/  ff*w. 


THE    BEST   GIFT 


for  Christmas  or  New  Year's  is  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Great  Round 
World. 

It  will  not  be  a  gift  that  is  thrown  aside  and  forgotten  in  a  day  or  so, 
but  it  will  appear  every  week  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  giver  and  a 
source  of  constantly  increasing  interest. 

The  Great  Round  World  is  a  forty  page,  pocket  size,  weekly  news- 
magazme  giving  all  the  news  of  the  world,  except  the  crimes  and  scandals, 
in  a  bright,  crisp,  readable,  eniertatning  manner. 

In  no  other  way  can  so  complete  and  graphic  a  history  of  curreot 
events  be  obtained. 

The  Great  Round  World  has  more  unsolicited  testimonials  from  busy 
people,  cultured  people,  school  teachers  and  educational  authorities  than 
any  other  publication. 

It  is  simply  invaluable  to  those  who  want  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times 
but  who  are  too  busy  to  wade  through  the  overgrown  daily  newspapers,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  children  a  truthful  and  un- 
biased account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  without  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  sensationalism. 

It  costs  but  81.50  a  year  for  52  weeks. 

The  Great  Round  World  will  be  sen;  with  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $3.25.  This  is  a  saving  of  75  cents; 
for,  if  taken  separately,  the  two  publications  would  cost  S4.00. 

SPECIAL   OFFER 

To  every  new  subscriber  who  accepts  the  above  combination  oflfer,  or  who 
sends  $1.50  for  a  52  weeks'  subscription,  will  be  sent  as  a  gift  from  The 
Great  Round  World,  a  new 

ATLAS  OF  TWO  WARS 

containing  18  pages.  There  are  15  full  page  maps  and  a  description  of  the 
Philippines  and  South  African  Republic;  the  latter  is  emtieliished  with  17 
fine  illustrations. 

To  secure  this  gift,  when  you  remit  mention  where  you  read  this  offer. 
On  Jan.  i.  1900,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  Sa.oo. 

The  areat  Round  World  Co.,     t^^loltai^. 


■  KOBttilt  IHviH,  0/  Svitm  I*  mrKliv  U 


FoundtJ  by  E.  LETTtLL  In  18^4. 


Tfl[  LIVING  AGE 


H  Wcckip  ma^izine  of  ConteniDorarp  £lteraturc  and  CboudDt. 


Published 
Every  Saturday 

and  giving  about 

3500  pages  a  year 
of  the 

World's 

Best 

Literature 

including 

Science  and  Art 
Biography 
Politics 
■  Discovery 
Public  Affairs 
Literary  Criticism 
Fiction  and  Poetry 

Popular,  yet  of 

Permanent 

Value 

Indispensable  to  the 
intelligent  Reader 


As  Heretofore 

The  Living  Ace  will  continue  to  supply  its  readers 
witii  the  Choicest  of  the  Best,  the  Most  Valuable 
Thought  of  the  time. 

Each  Weekly  Number 

Contains  sixty-four  pages,  in  which  are  given,  without 
abridgment,  the  most  interesting  and  important  con- 
tributions to  the  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  from  the  weighty  articles  in  the  quarterlies 
to  the  light  literary  and  sociai  essays  of  the  weeklies. 

All  Departments 

of  knowledge  and  discussion  which  interest  intelligent 
readers,  with  fiction  and  poetry,  are  represented  in  its 
pages. 

Original  Translations 

of  striking  article?  from  Continental  sources  are  made 
expressly  for  the  magazine  by  its  own  staff  of  trans- 
lators. 

A  5hort  Story 

and  an  instalment  of  a  serial  story  appear  in  each  issue. 

A  Monthly  Supplement 

presents  readings  from  the  most  important  new  boolcs, 
editorial  notes  on  books  and  authors,  and  a  list  of  the 
books  of  the  month, 

Publisbed  Weekly  at  $6.00  a  year.     Single  numbers  15  cts. 


In  order  to  introduce  THE  UVINQ  AOE  to  the  readers  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
it  now  on  its  aub.scrlptlon  lists,  the  publishers  will  send  the  two  magazines,  each  one 
:ar,  postpaid,  for  $6.75,  This  offer  Is  good  only  to  absolutely  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  to 
le  Living  Age. 

To  all   NEW   SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year   1900.  remitting;  l>efore  Jan.  i.  the 
weekly   numbers  of   1899,  Issued   after   receipt   of  their   subscriptions,  will   be 
sent  FREE. 

Address     jjj£  LIVING  AGE  CO^  p.  O.  Box  52O6,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mnnllui  ttii  imtrlcan  HaMMy  Rtvlmu  »f  KtBltwM  /■  mriUnii  la  udutrtlitri. 


FREE 


J 


J 
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THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  Z'Z^r^ 

It  la  the  Old«t,  B«t,  Most  pnwrewlve.  and  Practical  Art  and  HouMhold  Monttilr 
Magailne  published.  Indlipcnuble  to  Art  Worker*,  and  an  Invaluable  Uulde  In 
ALl.  BRANCHES  OF  HOMB  DECORATION.     NO  HOME  COMPLBTE  WITHOUT  IT. 

EMhnurabtrlivLshiy anil  beKuiliiiUyilliairatedMdKminpmi.d  by  larBefull-wc  design  SiappLeiDMLiindciiqui.iteficumaea of 

FOR  looo.  The  Art  Interchante    will  be  unusually  aiiiattlvc,  aod  ihe  color-platn  to  bs  Rivtn  for  China  Palntlnt.  oil  and 
ualer-colgr  pflinting,  u  well  u  adapted  (or  framinK.  will  be  lupenor  to  anj'  hereiofotr  puhluhed,      Morr  Ihan  ihe  ujual  quan- 
iLly  and    varicly  or  woiting  desiEiu    for  CblDa  PalMlDS.  and    for  all  roaoner  of   decoralLve   purptoes.  will  be  Klved.      All 
desi>rns,  both  in  color  and  lo  blael  and  while,  ate  accompanied  by  ihorough  dircclions  for  their  ireaimeni.  all  depanmenli 
beinjt  under  the  ableii  desiKoen  and  wmen,    A  depatlment  ol  eipecial  value  will  be  the  Inatnidlon  Department.    Heie  all  mub- 
•rriben  can  at  all  timei  make  known  their  wanH  in  whatever  field  of  wotk  or  study  thej  art  interested,  and  they  will  be  carefully, and 

Iher^BuKtt^^nmeniaare;  ""  ' "  ""'•  °'"    ^Kni""".  I  usttate 


S 


*^*"*    ful'x'ili'i^m"r'^lSdlT'"^t™ 
CIS.  avrlptlaus. 


>  "-»"'« Ji"  - 


Special  SnlBcrlptloa  Offen  retie..  .. 

For  WiDU  wlllfecel'cTke  AH  Jalerchaai*  luiili  iDa>lli>.bala- 
nl^  ><uirr,  ma,  vkd  wUI  f«  n  nMliiiM,  free,  ike  OcnbH,  NhbiXk 

i=arf4wewmeanryoMfctdijieailrtreTpf  ■jfumBdMaJyo^ftea.tb* 

ror  M  0  uly^SliiM  Diaiafiv.  nu.  wltf  lUleolsr  and  oSir  » 
Ot.  for  i»  TOu  -lU  recelra^lili  Art  latertta^a  fc 


i;s;'iiiLril.'^ 


lemitilna  pruBixly  V4  or  ftT,  as  per  above  oTera,  vUJ  be  praaeMadwHh 

TEE  ART  DfTER^UnGE,  9  West  1  nbSt.,  Rev  York 


A 

PARTIAL 

LIST 

OF 

BOOKS    ISSUED    IN 

CHOICE   AND   LIMITED 

EDITIONS 

BY  THOMAS 

B. 

MOSHER 

AT  XLV 

EXCHANGE   STREET,   PORTLAND,  MAINE,  SEASON 

OF 

MDCCCXCIX. 

THE  OLD 

WORLD  SERIES 

AC 

rwE  sro 

"CAK 

i 

Epllipb  on  an  Etrurian  Tomb 

de  paper  at  (i.oo  rr.i ;  100  cople.  on] 

pin  reUu 
AT.I.    S 

n><n 
Epi 

nibered)at^.ioan. 
ode  In  tbe  Hlatsry  aT 

THE  BROCADE  SERIES 

d  niU  re 


a  J.pi 


PEJIOR    COUSTANS.     By    |     X*-/.       HOURS    OF    SFKIlia    AND    WILD 
ftlLHAHU  jErHHIBS. 

lA.    By  William  MoKKis.        Xfll,    If  III,  0'  THE  MILL.    ByRoBBBiJ 
y  Waltbk  P*VHK.  j     Xyill.   MAHJOHIE  FLEMING.     By  John  B 

REPRINTS  OF  PRIVATELY  PRINTED  BOOKS 


Songl  now  Flril  Tranilaled  into  EuEliih  Vine  with  aa  Euay 
by  Tl'H!.  ADD.NGTON  SYBOBDS. 

■peciil   lize   Van  (JclJer  hand-made   paper,  each   cr.py  June   up  In 
decoriltd   Japan  vellum  wrapper.,   oneul  cJge.    and   in   idide  cau. 
l'ri«.»l.son„. 

BnlUJi,  but  ineJudet  Mr.   Swinburne',  rate   pimplilet  defcatt- 
the  then  yowbful  poet. 

n,  E<lili'«  Ji  a.   F,I!h„i  .  4!0  copiei,  crown  oct.-o,  primed  on 
Van  Celder  hand-made  paper,  done  ap  In  old  ityle  blue  piper  boiidi, 
white  label,  uncut  edg»,  in  ilide  ok.     Price,  ft-DO  n». 

ni  Ldliltn  Ii  HI  FilUwii  4CO  copjei,  large  qnsrto,  pilaicd  oa 

MR.  MOSHER-S  NEW  LIST  OF  BOOKS  IS  A  CHOICE  LITTLE  AFFAlk  GOTTEN  UP  IN  ONE  OP  HIS  UNiqJIB 
STYLES.  AND  WILL    BE    SENT    ON  APPLICATION   DURING  DECEMBER,  POSTPAID,  TO  AKT  ADDRBM. 

THOMAS   B.  MOSHER,  XLV  Exchange  St..  Portland,  Mb. 

R  Honthlt  D*iil*iB  of  Btvltmi  In  ariVag  ta  aMtirtlnrt. 


BOOK5' 


I   ilr<»    a   WlnfA  Mew  Indexed  Atlas  of  tlie  • 

UIKC^a    WOrU  ^  WorU  Revised  SincTthi  I 

in   a   Dictionary    Spanlsh-Amerlcan  War. 


All  cities,  towns,  rivers,  islands  and  mountains  of 
any  consequence  anywhere  on  earth,  can  be  found  as 
readily  in  Rand,  McNally  &  Company's  New  Indexed 
Atlas  of  the  World,  as  a  word  in  a  lexicon.      The  index 

\  covers  over  two  hundred  thousand  names.  New  two 
volume    Subscription    Edition.      Finest    product   of    the 

'   atlas  maker's  art. 


Brigadier- Genera  I  Charles  King 


LATEST    NOVEL 

This  is  B  story  towards  the  building  of  which  the  author  has  dr 
i  experience  in  tne  Philippines,  but  also  on  bis  memories  of  ah 
the  service  o(  Uncle  Sam. 


y^inske's  Magazine 


'TEN    YEARS'    TRIAL" 


IN  CHRISTMAS  I 
Clunictcr   Sludy   Bad 


INSLEE'S  WILL  BE: 
ID   loteivicir,     JilutlrBlt 


OTHER  INTEl 

OOM  PAUL  KRUEGER. 

THE  BEARER    OF  BURDENS.      By i. Zangwill.   AShortSwrr- 

'IONS   by    EUGENE    WOOD,    ARTHUR  1.   STREET,   KATHERINK  TYNAN,   ARTHUR  J. 

MARV  T.  VAN  DENBURGH,  HOWARD  F)ELDING. 

TICLES. — The  Bslloon  Club  of  Pari..-Irvlng  Behind  ibe  Scetiei.-Lire  on  tbt  Cr«  Laket.-IIciaii 
icbcu  uf  Itlulbuioujth.— Poenu.— Topici  uf  the  TheatiE.— lUnitnliDiu,  elc. 

rover  U  ■  wo'll  of  Art,  ISrho-  Pi-if^i     i,-,  t^rtnttr  ^"  NfwiitileB,  oi  tltt  PubllBben, 

.  CDlenmnd  tlluminilej  \a  pM.        ^  TlCe     lO  CCntS.        STREET  Ic  SMITH,  l|l-ljS  William  Si.,  NfiP  Vorfc. 

Itmt/oM  Ui  AmtrlBan  Hontklg  Stulta  of  Snltuii  In  mrtllHg  (a  ainrtltn. 


[EDUCftT10NAL'^N«ARLPlLlll3 

RetirpPoltSCo- 

29  w.  23d  St.,  n«u)  york 

LAviGNAc's    MUSIC  AND    MUSICIANS 

Edilcdby  H.  E.  KKnHBIEL.     llluBtraled.     JQ4  pp.    gvo.ti.cxi. 
W.J.Hindtr,o,.  M^iicatCrilk  i/ N.  Y.  7iM«.-"Ont  of 

'X'Ji^— "  FuritiidcnE°D?mutic  who  wan""  kl^»»mtlhing 
>boui  all  branchn  of  Ihc  acl,  ud  can  aflotd  10  buy  only  one 

WALKER  S  DISCUSSIONS  IN  ECONOM- 
ICS AND  STATISTICS  f;,!!'^'!"^^;;,^^^! 

THOMPSON'S  LIFE  OF  H.  G.  LIDDELL, 

D.D.        ^^^"nxti.      With    Jndi:..       jSS    pp.      B.o,    fc.oo 

.  .  .  itcoWin'9Min'caIln'iiveanVdV<»a("le*Dtan''icaDCcin- 
paiarim  (includlDg  Thackenv,  ULadstoDc,  Rugkin,  CanniaK  iid 
the  Frinceof  Wales  iahisboyhuod).  .  .  .  HisbioKraphyii  tbatot 

type  of  all  thdi  n  :iioat  c]<:vaLcd  and  mijst  rnduring,  if  no!  most 

SEIGNOBOS'S  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 


COPLEY 
SEPIAS 


wnt^fortraitt./'tt 


^ 

ss.n.-tabwfi-i.'as 

buicpteLC  ol  the  Old  Woria.™ 

4 

Country  Gentleman 

The  ONLyjsricM  JWSpaper, 
liadlng  tericu7tiirir7o'u'rniroi  the  World. 

1          autHiirltlee  In  their  reapectUo  flneiL 

But  Retlewi  of  Ihe  t:rniui. 

Beat  Market  Reports 

Be..A„„^U„r««,.^^^ 

ALL  COUNTRY  RESIDENTS 

KKEP  UP  WITH  THE  TIKIBB. 

Tno  Kubirrlptlons,  $S.GO ; 

V«UT  SnbiKrIptloii.,  »fl. 

IC7-  WrlK  fr  PsrllTHlBri  on  lhl>  Point. 

Club  AgenLi  Wanted  Eierywhure. 

Four  Montha'liH^THp  50  cents. 
SPECIMEN  oopiica 

will  be  mulled  free  on  request.    It  will  par  ao/bodj  In- 
«Ti^"ted  In  any  "ay  In  counlry  Ute  to  send  (or  Sao. 

LUTHER^TUCKER  ±  SON, 

\  < 

1 

CUBTIS&  Cameron  1 

rfR??5S^P5™~?!fc 

/  nf  Rioleiua  l»  urltlKt  U 


EDUeftT10NAL^'^'>ART  PUBLI3HER5' 


SOMETHING    NEW    IN    PICTURES! 

The  Thornton  Prints. 

Qenuine  platinum  photofjaphs  developed  by 
a  new  method  giving  superior  results.  .  .  . 

"T^HE    Publishers  have  started  the    series  with   the 
'      famous  Modern  Paintings  exhibited  at  the  World's 

Fair,  Chicago,  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time; 

a  selection  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London ;  and  are  constantly  adding  to  the  ilst. 
A  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 
The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  "  on  approval  " 

any  picture  selected. 


The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  "ncw  voi 


Avenue, 
York  City. 


Jlrt'Rellevo  PDotosrapDs  as  CDristnias  presents 


d    pn«:cs.  wll.^.fbr    pholo. 

Ourpicluiu  Bte  EcnFrnTly  for  uIf  bj  Art  Dealcn.  but  it 

hit   ei-f^  dcla.;  of  Ihc  piclurc 

hown. 

piclure,  all  o[  which  can  bo  seen  ml  uur  An  Roonu,  377-379 

Al  au '?inATi  StSdio,  56,.;68  Fifth  A«.,  Ntw  Y«![.  und« 
the  managemtnl  of  Rudolf  Eidtcmfyet,  Jr.,  fonmrly  of  Ibn 

o"fc„'™ti^c«pmdu'c;S 

jlirred  S.  Campbell  Art  Companp,  eiizaiKtb,  n.  3. 


V  York ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chsilci 
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One  of  the  Most  Beautifal  Books  Ever  Published 

CAPTIVE  MEMORIES 


Br  JAMES  TERRY  WHrPE 

A  book  of  delightful  verse  commemorating  the 
anniversary  days  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  exquisitely  illustrated  on  every  page,  and  is  Cull 
of  quotable  lines,  which  express  in  poetic  phrase  what 
everj'body  would  like  to  say  lo_  one's  friend  on  the 
occasions  of  congratulation. 

It  has  had  an  enormous  sale  at  the  price  of  $3.00  and 
upwards  per  copy,  but  as  there  are  left  too  few  to 
handle  through  the  trade,  they  will  be  sold  while  they 
last  at  one-third  of  the  orl^nal  prlc«. 

Quano,  III  pp.,  gilt  edges,  eloth  bound,  in  box. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR 


JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  Ca,  7  East  16th  St,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  LITERARY  EXPERTS  SAY 


//-bV^"  "■'/— On 

.(■h=n>n,.«.r^.iveb«,t,  1 

Margartt  E.  Sangslt 

.S- W.ir  MiUMI-\ 

K.,U  I^.gl«,  irijtg,- 

-[.ij[ndteda"ihin,.-Mbe«u 

Eil-^x-ard  Evrrtll  Hal 

—Ml-  wife  and  1  »re  d.-liKhwd, 

M.iryE.  HVM/ii-T 

he  verjfi  will  hold  capiive  Ih 

Lilrrarjt  .Vein— It  il  the  mcHI  belulKul  book  pubLuhcd  in 
yesri,  and  one  which  everybody  will  wish  to  own,  (or  It  I*  ■  lovely 
ecm  Inancxquiiltewttlnt.  ItisdlfficuittDHriihidiisniaiit 
pleating.  Ihe  delicacy  o(  the  vene  or  Ihc  beaaty  of  ihe  Itliulra- 
lioni.    Roth  are  untuiully  fine.    One  CHnoot read  thialovBlj  book 


Beacon  liglits  of  History 


' '  Every  realm  of  activity 
hai  already  had  its  giant 
workers,  every  probUm  its 
colossal  Ihittiers,  evrry  germi- 
nal question  its  SHfiri  stu- 
'iJerits." 


CDCCV  WHOlEStlE  BOOK 


rtSE'i 


jLFLVJAOAN.Prttli^u/BooliMltn.ltr,  wTbuhA.^.XlilCAQO. 


THE  WORLD'S    LIFE   AND  PROGRESS 

Sent  carnage  paid  on  receipi  of  ft.oa  and  ^.oo  monthly  fnt 
Immanlhi.    Camfittlr  latii/attitn  rtiarait/iiid. 

"  r*t  /■ril  imvrtliHiHt  I  mrr  ■Hfl'f  in  iivii."  [This  eiael 
phnuie  Dttura  in  many  lellm  from  our  •ubKrihen.— F.,  H.  *  H.  J 

FOKTO.  llOff  AKP.  It  HPLBKBT.  47  E.  Teath  St.,  Kent  Tork. 


Thinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public  Men 
Business  Men 

id  ANYONE  wishing  to  collect 
:lippiiigs  on  any  subject,  —  buiinEU 
pointers,  miiteriHl  for  lectures,  lermoni 
or  debates,  —  should  rend  onr  booklet, 
"The  Uses  of  Press  Clippings."  Seol 
to  any  address. 

Consolidated  Press  Clipping  Co, 

Ui  Salle  StiMt,  CHICAGO 


MiBtfan  tfti  Amtrtaan  MBathlg  Rtultv/  nf  A«i/«vi  min  rttlng  to  aivtrtlnn. 
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BUCKNER  IIBBIRY  [DITIONS 

Of  the  Greatest  English 
and  French  Authors. 

Including  Shakespcan,  Balzac,  Scott.  Hugo,  Thackeray,  Dlcknu 
Dnaia*,  Bulwer,  Poe,  Ellol  and  Mollcre. 

ofEicCi^e'^ilL^diriuH,  rhedlFTerenl  Hta'^^U^^To'thf  Buckp" 
Library  Kditioni  Kill  be  printed  {mm  the  original  plaid,  fioin  which 

publiihed  in  this  country  at  the  above  authois.     The  leit  Cnm  laige, 

same  decline  edge  paper  ifieclally  made  (or  this  edition;  illutlnled  witli 


At  60  Per  Cent.  Less 

University  Pre«*  of  Cambridge,  the  binding  the  very  besl. 
of  each  auihur  nuaranLrcd  lull  and  compleic  as  the  original  ed 


Retailer*'  Price  S28.00. 

maple  back,  double  gla»  doon.     Fine  eoough  (or  any 


Bookcase  ^S;'^;^ 

FREE     gj;H,......,  .,„,., 

Haielline  sars,  as  indicaled  below,  thai  we  have  th 
Baliac  published.    We  >ay  that  vre  have  the  but  editi< 


,'ery  be«.  The  war] 
original  edition,  witl 

mited  number  of  fir 

in  KcompanyinK  cu 
1  complete  MI  of  or 
con.pi;n.entarjr.      D. 


BALZAC.    "Supreme  Novelist  of  the  Century,  in  His  Splendid  Solitude." 

Mr.  M.  W.  HaiHtlnc.  in  a  7-cotumn  review  in  the  New  York  Sun,  July  30.  lig^  gpeaJiing  o<  the  edition  of  the  Baliac  included 

••  Admiritbly  prinlid  and  illuilraUd.     Tkiltdltian  il  nrllktratridgid  Htit  iifurgaMaHd  ii  lit  OhIv  Eitrliikvtrxiilittiikich 
nay  ilaim  Utrtitnl  rvtrylhinr cnlaintd  i%  Iki  idilisn  deXtiiliri  irougil  eul  in  Parit  bf  MUkil  Ltvy/' 
Write  for  full  particular.    Write  now  if  yoo  wish  early  fmpreuloiu  and  the  bookcase  tree. 

E1Z>  HJ    ATT         fL.     C^r\  2SO    BROADWAY,     N.  Y, 

•       iJ.       Xn.Jr\.L^l^      CP»     V^1_^.,       18     SOYLSTON    ST.,    eOSTON. 


^™3r  VIOLETS  :Hf: 

Commercial  VIolel  Caltare.  br  Prot.  B.  T.  aaJloway,  U.  f 
Depl.  AgHcuHore,  Waahlnglon,  D.  C.    The  only  eomprehenilv 

In  fleilWe  covers  of  royal  purple  and  gold,  Mt  pages.  Price 
prwlpnll.  «1.<M>.    Prospectiie  rreo. 

THE   HOME  GROUNDS 

Cultivated  people  dealre  cuty, 

"Renldentlsl  Site*  anal  Envlroninenia," 

ltwlllKivey™ftknowk.(lK"fX."e™ntTBl»HnTpoi«lbmtle«of 
audmakeyour'Ho'meOrou»doa"WVorever"''ovB"n?i^" 
plet«  plana.  dlagramH,  elcfrom  vl  11a  to  large  reelden  tlal  groundi 
koyal  guane;  heavy  enamelled  paper,  full  cloth,  gift  edsee. 

plants.  1B  easily  the  most  fasclnatlnir  ot  all  pnrauits,  and  the 
hohby  can  be  Indulged  In  by  all.  Thl*  Is  cbe  only  book  ever 
puhllsbed  on  the  anbject,  and  the  writer  (Mr.  Wm.  THiker)  Is 

pen  elegantly  bound.    Price,  ei'.OO.    ProapeotnB  tree. 

Success  With  House  Plants 


to  all  plants  ennmeraleil.    Price,  g  1.00. 
Anyofabnveboofcfcpostpald.on  receiptor  price,  AB^wanled. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Pubrs.,  8  Doane  St>  IT.  T. 


Gltrlstmas  Cards, 
Calendars  and 
Booklet  Packets. 

T8TH  SEASON. 

Onr  well-Imowii  paokata 

arereftdr,  and  need  only 

brief   meiitlnn.     First  7 

t«r  SS-SS.    10  racks,  post- 

.,  17  Xmaa  Cards  and  MoreltT. 
Mcts.,10Fliie  ■'  "  Booklet. 
•IJtS,  «a  Xmns  Cards.  1  Set  IToarl 

Brownie  Cards. 
•1.0B,  10  BMoUroI  Calendars. 
Mcts.,    S  ■■  "  sUdlfferenL 

87  cts.,  10  Xmas  Cards. 


•■mplos  PBPor  by  the  pound,  15  Odnta. 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO., 


Full  Olrealamm  wpUostloa. 


irsirt/»  tk,  AmuleoM  Montklf  Kmlim  vf  Umlmn  At  mriOf  t*  «An«mm. 
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UniversitieH  and  Colleges. 


Canada,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College.    ^^°^,i^A'^*?  ^^'^ 

Hlfifh  School  and  University  Preparatory  for  Qirls.  Gradu- 
ation and  Elective  Courses.  Music  a  Specialty.  Number  re- 
ceived limited.  Students  from  12  years  upwards.  For  Calen- 
dar address  Kev.  K.  N.  ENQLI8H,  M. A.,  Principal. 


Illinois,  ChlcaKo,  151  Throop  Street. 

The  National  University.  LTNo'n'^R^idlS? 

Courses  (including  all  Post-graduate)  lead  Ui  the  usual  College 
degrees.  Instruction  by  mall  in  any  desired  subject,  including 
Journalism,  I^w,  technical,  commercial,  and  preparatory  sub- 
jects.   Established  VA  years.    Address 

F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


Ii<LiNOi8,  Chicago,  254  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 

«^«4-o1   r\f  r*Uir*^rff\     Til      The   fortieth  annual 
pitai  OI    ^niCagO,   lll.     course   of   lectures   will 
commence  September  12,  IHW.    New  college  building.    Equality 
in  sex.    New  hospital  of  225  lieds  now  open.    Send  for  announce- 
ment. Joseph  K.  Cobb,  M.D. 


Emerson  College  of 
Oratory. 

I^argest  in  America.    21flt  year  opens 
Oct.  17,  *99.    Address  for  circular 
c^HAULEs  Wesley  Emerson,  Pres. 


North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

Asheville  College. 

For  young  women.  Founded  1842.  Thorough  and  elegant 
equipment.  College,  seminary,  and  preparatory  courses.  Beau- 
tifully situated.  Superb  climate.  Handsomely  illustrated  bro- 
chure of  information  free.    Ahchibau)  A.  Jones,  A.M.,  Prest. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY-NEW  York  City 


Ceacbers 
Colkse 


The  professional  school  of  Columl)ia  Uni- 
versity for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents, 
and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships 
and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750  an- 
nually. 


Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  KussELi^  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


Academical  and  Pt'eparatory^ 

BOYS. 


CoNNECTicrT,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

Five  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-fifth  year.  Home  life ;  single 
rooms.  A  sweet  moral  atmosphere  and  dean  associations.  Pre- 
eminently a  school  for  development  of  character,  yet  thorough 
in  all  studies.    Send  for  our  book.  Fkkdkkick  S.  Cr  rtis. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall,  Litchfield  Co. 

The  Cornwall  School. 

Preparation  for  college  or  business.    Circulars  free. 

F.  M.  McGaw,  F.  E.  BRA(ii)ON,  Principals. 


Maryland,  Baltimore,  S.  W.  comer  Carey  and  Lanvalc 
Streets. 

Shaftesbury    College   of   Expression. 

Full  Five  Months'  Course  January  to  May,  inclusive. 

Miss  Alice  May  Youse,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 


boys. 


MASSACiirsETTS,  Barre. 

Elm  Hilly  a  Private  School  and  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Exceptional  advantages  for  this  class.    4  cottages.    2fi0  acres. 
Send  for  circular.    Oeoroe  A.  Brown,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepari's  for  scientific  school,  college,  or  baslness.   Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  8.B. 


MASSAOursETTS,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  iVlSTentrn'Si;?:  "bHiS 

Ings  of  modem  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Inflrmar>'.  Qynmasiuni. 
Oval  and  cinder  track.    66th  year  began  S<*pt.  12,  '99. 

D.  W.  ABEKCKO.MHIK,  LL.D.,  Prill. 


Mashachi'SETTS,  So.  Byfield. 

Dummer  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  College  or  Scientific  School. 

Perley  L.  Houne,  A.m.  (Harvard). 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Ra/^lrTxrarH  Rntrc  Very  slow  boys  here  receive  Indi- 
X3d.l.K.Wd.lU  ouyd.  vidual  instruction,  special  physical 
training,  and  careful  attention  to  the  development  of  character. 
Eight  pupils.  A  pleasant  home.  Sixth  year.  $600.00.  MiSH 
KiMBALL^s  Intermediate  School  for  Boys. 
Reference,  President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michlgao. 


New  York,  Hempstead  (Long  Island),  19  miles  from  N.  T. 
City.    1837-1899. 

School  for  Little  Boys.     »5;SilSS°5 

little  boys  (7  to  13  yrs. )  In  refined  Christian  family.  References : 
Hon.  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mrs.  Dimies  S.  T.  Dennison,  President  **  Sorosis  *'  Womaoa* 
Club,  N.  Y.  City.    |300.    Sept.  18. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  fitting-place  for  Cornell  University.  Open  all  the  year. 
Complete  home.  Summer  term  of  ten  weeks.  Of  the  school 
President  Schurman  says :  "I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to 
the  high  quality  of  work  done  in  your  school.  The  excel- 
lent management  and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most 
desirable  preparatory  school  for  the  university."  Send  tor  cat> 
aloguo.    Fall  term  opens  8ept«>niber  28. 

Chas.  a.  Stiles,  B.S.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Concord vllle. 

1\/r on  1«k-nrnrkH ^^^^-  Succe-^sful  school.   One  of  the  best 

iTiapicwuuu  ^  infuse  with  energy,  to  wake  up  boyt 
to  duties  of  life.  Prepared  for  business  or  college.  New 
gymnasium.  Under  13  years,  $201.  Location  beautiful,  elevatedt 
and  healthy.    Tobacco  prohibited. 

Joseph  Shohtledoe  (Yale),  A.M.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy  and  School  of 

Riicin^kcc        Thirty-third  year.    Graduates  take  Uie 
Du:>iiic:>d.      highest  honors  in  college.    The  Ellis  Sys- 
tem of  Practical  Business.  S.  U.  Brunnkb. 


MtUtary. 


Illinois,  Highland  Park,  23  miles  north  of  Chioaco. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  college,  government  i 
business.    Limited  numbers.    Hoi.ie  surroundings. 

CoL  H.  P.  DATIP80N,  A.lf .» 


Mention  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reuiewe  In  writing  to  atloertleera, 
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Military. 


Michigan,  Orchard  Lake. 

Michigan  Military  Academy. 

For  20  years  the  foremont  preparatory  and  fitting  school  West 
of  the  Alleghanles.    For  catalocrne  and  book  of  views  address 
Colonel  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  Superintendent. 

—  -  —  —  -  —  — 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

To  bring  out  all  the  manliness,  ambition,  and  mettle  in  a  boy, 
to  fit  him  for  college  or  commercial  life,  is  the  porpoee  of  this 
school.    Our  year  book  (free)  describes  school  and  system. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  Prln. ;  MaJ.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd*t. 

New  Jene/yt  Montdair, 

Montclair  Military  Academy. 

A  tcKool  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  harul  in  handy  the  reeuit  being  thoroughly 
rounded  hoys.  Preparation,  for  aU  Colleges  and  Sdentiflc  Schools. 
Especially  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress J.  Q.  MmVJCAR,  A.m.,  Head  Matter. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsle. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Many  men  of  mark  followed  the  trend  of  training  received  at 
Riverview  before  they  became  successful.  Why  not  place  your 
boy  on  the  same  road  ?    64th  year. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbse,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Slng-Sing-on-Hndson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

Eighty-fourth  year.  References:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  L.H.D.,  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  formerly  Presi- 
dent Board  of  Education  New  York  City.  For  beautifully  illus- 
trated year  book  address  The  Principaia 

Pennsylvania,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Thirty-eighth  Year.  Civil  Engineering  (C.E.),  Chemistry 
(B.S.),  Arts  (A.B.).  Thorough  Preparatory  Ck>ur8es.  Infantry, 
Artillery,  Cavalry.    Catalogues  of  Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Chelten  mils  near  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania's leading  preparatory  boarding  school,  under  the  mili- 
tary system.  Rates— Lower  School,  $500 :  Upper  School,  $600. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.    Rev.  John  D.  Skiltox,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Academical  and  I^reparator^y, 

GJRLS. 

CALIFORNIA,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Certitlcatu  admits  to  Eastern  colleges. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

Forty-four  miles  from  New  York  City.  Primary,  academic, 
and  college-preparatory  classes.  Music,  art,  and  the  languages. 
New  buildings,  steam  heat,  Incandescent  light.  Gymnasium. 
Twenty-eighth  year. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Coones.  Inquire 
of        Mrs.  Harriet  Bekchkr  Scoville  Devan,  Principal. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1212, 1214,  1228  Four- 
teenth Street  N.  W. 

Gunston. 

A  select  school  for  young  ladies.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Prlnctpals. 


Acadeniicfd  and  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  1812  Vermont  Ave. 

Chenoweth  Institute. 

A  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  M.  Davenport  Chknowjbth. 
Mrs.  E.  Chenoweth  Sloan. 


The  Cambridge  School 

FOR  CIRLS. 

A  select  school  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for  School 
Manual.  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  Director,  36  Concord  Arenue, 
Cambridge,  ^lass. 


Massachusetts,  Lowell. 

Notre  Dame  Academy. 

Advanced  and  Preparatory  Courses.    For  Catalogue  addreae 

Thbhitpebior. 


Massachusetts,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ''SIS^lS." 

Certificate  admits  to  seven  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work. 
Preparation  for  kindergarten  normal  classes.  Golf,  tennla, 
basket  ball.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Con  A  NT  and  Miss  Bigbtx)w,  PrlnclpaLs. 

Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  ~»  ^'^oim.  ^'""'° 

Seventeenth  year  opens  September  20, 1809.  Terms,  9860  per 
year.  Academic,  college-preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Art, 
music,  and  elocution,  well-equipped  llbraryandlaboratoiieB; 
fine  gymnasium.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Lauohton,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Pompton,  "Pamlico.*' 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille. 

Seventh  year  of  the  Henrj  O.  de  MlUe  School? 
for  Girls  re-opens  Oct.  2, 1899i  Number  Umited. 
Vacancies  few.  A  beautiful  home«chool  in  tla» 
country.  Advantages  of  New  York  City.  AU  de- 
partments. Thorough  training  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping.    Send  for  droidar. 


New  Tobk,  L.  I.,  Garden  City. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

Endowed  school  for  girls,  combining  city  and  suburban  ad- 
vantages. Mias  Elizabeth  L.  Koubs,  Principal. 

New  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson  (forty-flve  minutes  from 
New  York). 

Miss  Bennett  wUl  Umlt  her  clas»  for  1800-1900  to 
twenty-eight  girls  over  sixteen  wishing  fine  work  in  maq)i9. 
art,  French,  German,  English,  literature,  history,  psyoliolo0r, 
ethics,  and  preparation  for  foreign  travel.  Special  tutorlngin 
other  branches. 

Nbw  York,  New  York,  18  and  15  West  Eighty-slxtb  Street 

Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls. 

Thorough  English,  languages,  art    Kindergarten  through  col- 
lege preparatory.    Home  for  special  students. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  Eiglity-lfth  and  Elghty-stztk 
Streets,  Riverside  Drive. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 


New  York,  New  York,  711,  713,  7lfi,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BoABDiNO  AVI)  DAT  SCHOOL  lOB  GiBiA.  Primary,  prs] 
atory,  academic,  and  musical  departmsnts.  Preparatton 
odlflffB.   Special  courses.    Otis  elevator. 


M§fitlon  tA«  Amerleaa  McfitM§  Kwim  9(f  Bmatma  In  writing  to  aavrtlmn, 
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Aeadem44sal  and  Preparatory, 


Mbh  Vohe,  New  Vork.  W,  S3. 34 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boanllng  and  Day  Bctuml  to  Qlrls. 

Nbw  Yore.  New  York,  IIE  Wot  Se*eDUiM<ODd  Stnt 
Shannan  tiqiura. 

The  Misses  Graham. 

(Succeesora  to  EhF  MiiwHOreen.) 


NlW  YOHK,  Slns-SLng-OD-thr  Hudson. 

Ossining:  School  for  Girls. 


Hlu  C.  C.  PDI.LIH.  Principal. 


Academical  and  I*reparatory, 

■OTM  8EXBS. 


STArlWiER 


New  Yohb,  New  York.  Iin  BroadwaT. 

Stammering,  Stuttering,  Lisping,  etc., 


Hra  YoHK,  TarTTtowD-oD-HndaoD. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

TheC'aalle.  BeautiruUr located.  AdvanUaeBcUraodwbarb. 
andorsed  by  Rt.  Her.  H.  C.  PotMr.  Hon.  Cbaoncey  U.  Depsw. 
Iiar  UluBtnted  Mraulare  addreH  MlnC.  E.  Hasoit,  LL.H. 


Pennington  Seminary  for  Both  Sexes. 

nuluni.    New  ILIuatraied  cauliw, 

TuoHlS  O'EiiNUiK,  D.D-iPm, 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls. 

Mra-H.TilANBHUjjK. 


UnilMil  la  DUitiber.    Addreaa 


THE  WESTERN/ 


CHUl<vues  fui 


Pehhuvlvania.  Oermantawn.  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  ^„a  w^ii^i^ 

Prepares  tor  all  CDllesea.    Academic  and  special  i 
.opeus September*?.    Addrees 


t.  PhlUdelphla.  CheHlnut  Hill. 

Mrs.  Comegys'  and  Miss  Bell's 
^     Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

StDdenU  prepared  (or  college. 


;l;;'gt'«. 


West  Walnut  Street  Seminary  ' 


A  COLLEGE  ANDSEMINARY 
FOR  WOMEN. 

.^.^....u......  ^.-  application. 

Mlse  Lbila  S.  UcKse,  Pb.D..  Prealdenl. 
Oirord,  Ohio. 

PbMNSYLTAnia,  Bryn  MBwr. 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  day.    Number  BtrlellJ  llmlled.    Sprclalltts  Id 
.-all  dspanmeDta.    Tennis  and  basket-ball.    Write  tor  circniar. 


Correspondence, 


mi  JOURNALISM 

J  IH8TRUCTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

A  THOROOOH  and  SCIENTIFIC  MOM 
adapted  to  the  IndlTldiul  nsedi  at  writen. 

^  I^ng  egiabllxhed.    RaipoailMe-    niiffiiM. 


M  Mi^eMic  IUds..iMraulB 


DiBTBICT  OF  CULUUBIA.  Washln( 

Positions  Secured! 


■    B,Oin  yearly  appolntmeaU. 


.^^       LE,AR.N.,   TO       1 


Kwtlen  tht  Amirlean  Maathlg  Knltw  of  Ktalwa*  1 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondetice. 


ILLUSTRATING    TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

New^pBTKr  SkclchinSf  MBncine  mad  Com- 
iDcrcinl  Illiutntiag  adapted    Is   all  clauu. 

11  icheol.    BeM  »nein  and  mcthodi. 


sxs 


)i  N.  Pcna.  Si.         Icdianapolia,  Ind. 

STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME. 


.   Elcclix. 

■    [ymen. 

icing.    Write  ff 


MEDICAL  BRANCHES  TAUOKT 

bt  conrapDndEiice.     tJnivTtuty  Plan.     Adaptrd 
i„  honiE   Itudy.     endoncd  by  ■tudrnU.      Wrilc 
National  Corbupondenck  Schools, 

BOOKKEEPINC, 

I,  Com.  Law.  PcDniiuulilp,  Lcttcrwritiiw,  etc.,  ungbl 


by  mail,  or  penonaL^  __  __.  

HusiNiss  Univirsitv.    Backed  br  a  Half  C< 

cai^gue  B.    Address  an  coDiDuakatioiia  (o 
-82  H.  Pmd. 


t  lot 


Unclassified. 


STAMMERING 


^?^rtn 


DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPINa. 

BUSINESS-ARITHMETIC. 

ApproTftd  System  TanBht  TtioFonghly  br  MmSL 

Send  lor  putlcalan. 
TON  SEILEH,  114  CUftoi  PUn,  BBOOKLTH,  1. 1. 


to  U.B.,uid  (H 


Dratnatic  Schools. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 


Nnr  York.  New  York,  lMOBi™dw»y. 

Stanbope-Wheatcroft  Dramatic 

School.  iss^Eas^ircs^sai 

jMiiury  1.    PnapecMu  br  mail.  

• Btaiihop»-WhbAtMO^.  DIi  wIm^ 
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New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Miw  York,  N«w  York  City,  350  West  Twentlecb  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 


Physical  Tnitning. 


Niw  York,  New  York  City,  308  W,  Mth  St. 

Dr.  Savage  Gymnasium. 

Kormal  couree  In  physical  tralnlnv  dpqlimnl  UiKlve* 


sr^'as.^ 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

(Rmntillihed  tn  1983  tiy  the  Ut*  Mrs.  Maht  Hmknway.) 
mil  becfln  Ita  elereiitbj'eM'  Heptamber  as.  18t8.     Number  of 


FREICI  VITE  OR  VITEODT  MASTER,  $100 
6ERVAI  WITH  OR  WITRODT  MASTER,  $1.00 
8PAIISH  VITH  OR  VITEOUT  MASTER,  $1.00 
PKACTICAL  SMARERIIG  OF  SPAIISH,  30t. 


BERLITZ  ft  CO., 


catalogue  oi  other  publi 
II  Bnwdmy,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 

Cortlna's  Self  Instruction 

Krenrbf  Spantah,  etc.,  In  20  LeaBonn  )I,50* 

R.  P.CoiUna  AcaJeiiiy  or  Unguageg,  44  W.Mih  SUN.  Y. 


INCREASE 

YOUK    SALA.RYI 

'CDC  Book=Keei>er" 


'^ 


^khibm,  AHulSriK  Arilhmelli:. 

r  Co.  Ltd^ 


Teuchers'  Agencies. 


IV  you  aiT  n  tj'achrr  nwklnit  ailvancement  ami  worthy  of  It, 
ASD   IF  ymi  knew  how  mimy  pli*M  tlie  Scbool   BullaUn 

VOL'  WHt'LO  n'Rlatrr  In  Ic  and  kwp  rnclstnred. 

«'.  »',  HARREE.V  eyraruK.  ;«.  V. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 


mdform"oriit!imii.   ""        H."s"kbT,i5>o<i!  MlNAfi'iiu' 
.Vo.  «l  B.  IKJI  Stmt.  XF.W  Y'lltK. 

tS?^RATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY" 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manascr. 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 


f.  FHaK™.  Proprtetor. 


ANNAPOUS...":.';^ 
.WEST  POINT  ■;"■"..•:- 
lHANDBOOK?.7.,;t:S 

uninff  School  and  the  Schoolfhip  Si.  Nlujr^^ 

Cloth,  75c.;  Boards,  BOa» 

li,m  at  a   Pra/nncn.     By  JOMK   S.    KITS' 


^S.    A.    NELSON,    la-iS  Park  Place  N.  v.. 


MEMORY! 


THE  ftUTHORS'  OLiPPING  BURUU 

mnhee  a,  spef-lalty  ot  Bupplrlne  hook  revK-wa  and  perBonal 
notices  Ifl  wrltiTB  «iia  pubfishoni.  unil  nmny  leadtii( 
authoi^  wbo  are  nniotiK  Its  sitbucrlbera  say  ttiat  It  ren- 
ders the  b««t  uervloe  of  the  khitl  thi.t  they  have  over 
Been.  ItAlsoBappllcs  Cllpplna^  on  Any  Snbjeet  to 
order  from  current  newapapera  and  nuiin>iliiM,  lUid  maj 
one  who  vrantB  cllpplngB  of  any  kitid  will  Hod  It*  Mrrln 
In  tbiB  line  prompf,  thorodKh,  nccarate.  intelllaant,  ana 
ta  every  way  Butlefactory.    Send  for  tentiB. 

P.  O.  Box  1805,  Boalon,  Klaaa. 


THE  WHEREWITHAL  BOOK  COMPANY  *"" 

39  and  41  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"ALL  THE  WORLD  LOVES  A  LOVER" 

AND  A  CHALLENGER,  TOO 

H  lot  originality  and  superiority  hi«  book  ehal- 
lengici  any  other  in  the  world'*  field  of  atithor- 
Ship  in  litcntuie,  Scknce,  Art,  and  Education. 

nmf/>-r  BmkM  nm^  Calnhgc/lalfjl  Palmt  Album.    PrICe  of  Wherewltlial.  It. 


Mtntlan  tin  Amirletin  Maatlilg  Aid. 


i>  la  utltlug  I 
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Correspondetice. 


_L 


Corre^»omienc4J. 


THE  SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


1*  ■Eorporatbon  orgwilied  under 
the  Uw*  of  MIchlK^n.  It  ia  to- 
day lucceuhilly  toachlnK  law  lo 
many  thaa«and  puirtia  lacaicd  in 
every  Stall  and  Teinlory  In  the 
United  State*  and   Canada,  and 


YOU  CAN 


■diuta    r>>^fS^!flainrnS4luAi'S<inr.'uu|tii>wnn 
""»B™nkii\(JlSf'"2I^'VtiS'^b'''°''''*'V^ 


STUDY  LAW  i 


I  to  Ih*  Uvnr  UiB  DUpottujiHy  h*  I 
'   lul-lnki.  ud  •llllw  ailiiiitani  I 


■s* 


■cIlwV  km'  tiait  *> 


i AT  HOME. i; 


would   it^rdlTlH  UBS* 

4lntM.  uil  tttn  Dp  (Or  ■  r 

H  i)it*d«4  hf  mk  VDbrini  ipJTft  ud  k  lui 
A  mnprtnt  tnitratrbr  bMoiuH*  dtlifkirt 

W«  AflaT  lo]ii«)i«rt  DjmrpHHd  f«dlllHa  for  misw.    It  to  aifw  tea  fat*  to  ma.\t  mp  lor  T«t  InvlQclHnt  nropBratTDB.  ■>  looi  u  tho  Concifnni]OD«  Bcbool 

THE  SPRAdlie°C0RReSPONOENCe  SCHOOL  OP  LAW,  tiTu'l^inUcttU^  DETKOIT,  MICH. 


Government  positions 


„  Admiral  Sampson 

i         ."..  Jl.  .?^„  „„d,  ..  bclwltn  lim«,"  lh.Ol.ell 
EDUCATION  BV   MAIL 
,..  ^.v.lncnl   Mechanical,  Slcim.  Mlnlofl 
and  Civil  Enpnetrin.  :  MrullureVj^Art. 

Enalifh  Kianchn,  Sunocnphy.  MKnin* 
DeilxD  and  Mcchiinkal  Dniriai.  Lew 
The  ™oii  thoroufli  and  esmplclB  canna 


HOME  STUDY 

The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAQO  offers  over  noo 
elementary  and  college  courws  by  correspondeiice  in 33 
of  its  Departments.  Instruction  is  personal.  University 
credit  is  Kranted  (or  college  courses  successfully  com- 
pleted. Work  may  begin  at  any  time.  For  circular  ad- 
dress   THE  umvBRsrrr  op  Chicago  (dit.  o 

CHICAOO.  ILL. 


WOULD  YOU  BE  A  UWfER} 


whtn.  CAPI'I'ALBCHOOLOFLAW.SataDaeL.alK 


I'e'Vt 


Join  ART  BV  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASS. 

Eslablished  leo  years. 
Wriio  ID  Prof,  STANSBURV  NORSE,  Director  Art  De- 
parlmcnt.N.Y.  Slate  Nornul  School,  Potsdam,  N.V. 

(Special  clan  lor  School  Tcachtra.) 


EAHT.tlAN,  PsBctak 


THE  BEST  POSITIONS 


l2Atli 

Bltq*tlooafoT(rT»dnal»Borcomp[CWDiiainn»c 
Oom'l  L4«,  8t<?noctap1lJ,  Triwitlnli  ranmi 
pormoorbTniBll.  YouoinmrollnnydBf.    O.™ 

ilKES,  Pr^iaent.  ■<>»  104, Rough keapala 


w  ^  gmkmt  ia  wrWiw  t*  atonatt*. 


CO    BOOKS     «33 


<  >         Sent,  pualpald,  ■ 


0  XKTIIOD  FOR  LtlARMNU  ] 


in  French. 


How  to  Think 

""..r:";"™"  in  German. 


How  to  Thinit 
ri^HM»rei.oo.  in  ^panisii 

■■TliBleoni.TlBn(«DbllKedtaOilnkDf  rqlw  op  o[  Eni, 
\Mi  words  whpn  bo  wlshw  Vi  apenk  Spanlish."-:*.  Y 


E>rol.  CHAS.  F.  KItOEH.  Author  aii'l  Pabliafaer,  • 
SteveiL"!  insdlDie  of  Teclinology,  Hoboken,  H.J.  ♦ 
♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦• ^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦4 


The  most  useful  tool  for  acquiring  an  Accurate 
Use  of  English  in 

The  Students' 
Standard  Dictionary 

in    abridgment  of    the   famous    StUldard    Dic- 
tionary. 

*i>o,  023  paae*.  riolh.  leather  back.  M.SOi 
■taeeii.  84.0O.    Indeied.  aO  cU.  addrHoDal. 

the  price,  by 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

5  &  7  BAat  Sixteenth  Street,  New  Yofic. 


WILL  CARLETON'S  MAGAZINE 

"Every  Where" 

OniT    Magaiine    for    which    Will 
~     leloD,      JiHlsh     AJIeB>» 


6«  OcBlIa  Year.   1  ■•■Iha  |fU> 

if  vou  menlioo  Review  of  Reviewi. 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLlSHINa  Ca 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Printed  in  this  Decetnber  Xumber  of  "  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Seviews." 
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Scribner'i  Soni,  Charl> 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.. 
Small.  Maynard  «  Cd 
Sprague  Publish  i 
Stokei  Co..  Fredi 
Street  A  Smith  . . 
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WsnamalcEr,  John  . 


Youlh'i  Companloa,  The . 
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PERIODICAL!) 


The  ^^ Necessary"  Magazine 
in  the  Presidential  Year. 


1 

i 


a 


Theodore  Roosevelt:  "The  Review  of  Reviews  does  really 
important  work,  because  it  gives  not  merely  an  epitome  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  but  a  chance  to  every  man  of  whatever 
political  creed,  who  writes  seriously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the  classes 
of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  government  and  social 
problems  of  our  time.  I  know  that  through  its  columns  views  have 
been  presented  to  me  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  access  to  ; 
because  all  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  no  matter  how  widely  their 
ideas  diverge,  are  given  free  utterance  in  its  columns." 


SEVERAL  hundred  thousands  ot  Americans  find  the  American* 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  very  useful  and  helpful  reading.  In 
the  political  year  it  becomes  fairly  necessary.  In  no  presidential  year 
will  this  be  more  true  than  in  1900,  with  the  many  important  problems* 
created  by  the  country's  new  colonial  duties.  In  Dr.  Shaw's  editorial 
survey  of  the  month,  in  the  timely  contributed  features,  in  the  depart-, 
ments  reviewing  the  other  magazines  of  the  world,  the  alert  reader  finds 
each  month  a  full  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  political  news,  with 
able  discussions  of  the  economic  and  social  questions  which  are  inter- 
esting everybody.  The  authoritative  character  sketches  of  the  presi-* 
dential  candidates  and  other  notable  figures  appear  at  the  hour  wherk 
public  interest  is  greatest  in  these  subjects.  The  portrayal  of  current- 
history  in  the  best  caricatures  of  each  month  is  not  the  least  attractive 
of  these  many  helps  to  a  right  understanding  of  one's  own  times  and 

one's  own  public  duties. 
Each  number  is  illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred  timely  pictures. 


Yearly  Subscription,  $2.50 ;  Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


THE  REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS  COMPANY, 

13  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  the  American  MontMg  Reelem  ef  Mevlews  In  writing  te  adnv^mre. 
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Amnrlcan  WonfMy 


LIFE'S  LATEST 

AND  BEST  OFFER 

$8.50  Value  for  $5.00  net. 


Thb  is  a  umple  in 
miniatuK  of  one  of  Ri. 
Gibson's  ptoofE.  Under 
this  otfcT  you  arc  entitled 
to  select  from  oof  cata- 
logue of  150  subject^  a 
(Moof,  15x20,  with  mat, 
ready  for  itvoiag. 


C^righi  iSk,  ty  Li/. 


WIRELESS    TELEQRAPHV. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  SEND  $5.00  WILL  RECEIVE 

T  IFE  for  the  Year  1900 $5.00 

LIFE'S  Easter  and  Christmas  numbers  for  1900      ...  .50 

An  Artist's  Proof,  size  15x20,  on  Japan  paper,  mounted  ready  for 

framing 2.00 

And  in  addition  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, the  retail  price  of  which  is 1.00 


JKl  OUT-OF-DOOR  OALEHDAR  FOR  1900.  by  Bkshfeld.  or 
PREDIOAMEHTS,  by  Shipman,  a  Book  of  Stort  Stories,  or 
MYTHOLOar  FOR  MODERHS,  by  Ktlcolfe.  or 
THE  YAHKEE  HAtY.  by  Mason,  or 
TAKEH  FROM  "LIFE,"  a  Book  of  Versos. 


$8.50 


LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  .jW.  3.=.  street,  NEW  YORK. 


*  Amtrlcait  Monthlf  Rfthm  of  ffwfwv*  /■  arfUv  (o  «(wr«MI 


MDARD-ARTiCLKUNCbfrOTE^ 


I  PREPARED  IS  MADE  PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS  BY  THE  USE  OF 

4  '■Me  OBIOINAL  AND  aCNUINC  WOBCttTER«Hl«t- 

/  BEWARC  or  MAMUFACTURERS  WHO  ATTEMPT  TO  SELL 
f  AWORTHLCSS  (MtTATtON.  — ^   SEE   SIGNATURE.^ 
M  OUNCAN'aSONB.AgTS-NeWYOHK.  ^     ^ 


LIBRARIES. 


il,  College.  mikI  Club  Libnriei 
id  chpiiply.  I:  \i  our  ipecialty. 
i[  Monthly  Bulklin  of  ill  the 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

5  and  7  East  i6th  St.,  Nev  York. 


UNITIRIIN  PUBLIGITIOHS  SENT  FIEEI 

Addreaa  P.  O.  M..  Unitarian  Church, 

Jamaica  Plains.  MaM. 


THE  riAQAZINB 


EDUCATION 


■ncesof  Duay  oltlieablcflcduGatan. 

IL  Itlheoldeil  of  Lhe  hi|tb-cUui  edualiaiul  sionthly  c 

ccucherwho  ncognimthc  fuel  thai  iFB<:liin|r  !■ 

LlbrariuQithould  include  BdUeBllon  in  Iheir  lii»  (ot 
the  benefit  of  leachen  and  al  Dthen  who  would  '  '  - 

of  the  but  educational  thouf  hi.     Univenullr  c 

Sample 


l3.oouye»r.3S 

R™1  Amdc.  Sup't  A.  W.  Ed^i'i  (Xevi  York  Cilv)  iplen 
id   inirle   on    "  ^roleasional    ImprDventeal."   in   Novembe 

KASSOrJ«PAl.MF.K,l 


TME-STANDARDI 
OPERAGLASS 

aa^Mu;ic-Lsven 


SELECT  REPRODUCTIONS. 

AN  ILLVNT«ATKU  tATALOtil'lf  OV  KXQUl- 

tllTE  PIGTUKIM  by  nU  md  aoian  miiicrt!  lU 

— -loctd  dlRcilr  from  ibe  »riEln>J>,  »hb  IH 

rure  ipeclnea    phi>to{ri«U(c,    Billed   fix   as 

BERLIN  PHOTOORAPHIC  CO. 

4  EbsI  33d  street  (Mndiaon  Sqiinre  South),  NEW  YORK. 


Do  you  know  the 


The  Sportsman's  Weekly 


It   concerns    you   personally  and   directly   if 

you   are   interested   in   the   subjects 

to  which  it  is  devoted. 


Shooting 
Camp  Life 


Fishing 
Nature 


Yachting         Canoeing 


irOU   MAT 

_ . .  i  Fosxn 

I    PUBLISHING   COMrANV,    346    BROADWAY,    NBW    YO>K, 


11  MaKtMn  Rmitu  af  Rtvltiei  j 


y 


Conducted  bp  Frank  G.  Babrv. 
If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  (or  pleasure  or  business,  we   will,  without   cnarge, 
have  sent   to  you   the   necessary  information   concerning   the  most  direct   routes,   hotels,  or 
boarding  houses.     We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  accurate  information,  and  we  can,  perhaps, 
save  you  some  inconvenience. 

Address  Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


"Queen  of  Sea  Routes" 

TO 

Florida  and  Cuba. 

HeicIiants&Hiiiei«Trans,Co, 

New,  Put,  ud  EltftMt  StMiuhlp* 


BalUmorc,  Boston,  Providence, 

Norfolk,  SavanoaA, 

Newport  News. 

Calslne  and  BccDmmodatioiiB  uneqiialed. 

Stud  /<rr  d,,tT^iflini  illmlraUd /cidir. 

t.  a  Whitnit,  t.  m.    W.  p.  tdbkir.  G.  p.  a. 
asaenl  Omcct,  Baltlniart,  iU. 


GRACEFUL 

CURVES 

AND 

EASY 

GRADES 


give  comfort  to  a  joutoey  via  the  New 
York  Central   Liites   between    Chicago, 

St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  New  York 
and  Boston.  No  other  line  approaches 
the  New  York  Central  in  the  number, 
character  and  jpeed  of  its  trains. 


W" 


A   PROMISING    OUTLOOK. 

Tbc  Country  ]■  Pnwpcroiu  and  the 
Praducan  of  Its  Wimlth  PropoM 
to  Bnloy  Tbcmsclre*  —  Prepara- 
Uoii*  by  tbe  Orcat  Tmnk  Line*— 
Two  Elegant  Tranuanllnental 
Tnlai— Prom  Monterey  to  Saota 
Barbara  by  Rail— Redlandi— Coro. 
nado  Ha«  Thirty-nine    KInda   of 


'ITH  the  comins  of  December 
n  winter  migrant 
begins  to  ponder  upon  the  mltwUa 
of  blBlmpe(nnienJa,atidhewho  has 
yet  to  enjoy  hlB  ore  di  rterwul'ine  In 
the"lAnd  of  Flowerg"  BOmetlmes 
finds  himself  dreaming.  In  these 
aDte^hrlalmas  days,  of  tbe  time 
when  he  sball  loll  beneath  the  or- 
ange-treea  of  the  amlUng  Indl&n 
River  or  sit  beside  Lake  Worth  Che 
beantlfnl  and  llsCsn  to  the  music  of 
the  zephyrs  among  the  palms  until 
he  Is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle 
Bwlsh  of  the  waves  npon  tbe  Bllvery 
beach  before  him. 

December  Is  the  prelude  to  tbe 
pleaaures  which  tbe  season  will  be- 
stow upon  her  deroteea  when  she 
welcomes  them  to  her  Southern 
realm.  That  the  assemblage  will 
be  lai^er  and  more  brilliant  than 
ever  Is  predicted  by  those  whose 
business  It  Is  to  watch  tbe  currents 
of  winter  travel.  The  summer  »b- 
soDwaa  one  of  unusual  prosperity 
for  the  resorts  of  the  North.  The 
country  no  longer  feels  the  pinch 
of  economy.  The  West  baa  grown 
enormous  crops  and  Enrope  has 
bought  them.  Plenty  has  strewn 
her  blessings  upon  the  land  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Oull  to  Caosda.  That  the  oatlook 
Is  bright  for  the  resorts  of  the  South 
Is  not  remarkable  under  present 
conditions. 

The  great  trunk  Hues  to  theSouth 
_tbe  Southern  Railway,  tbe  Aclan- 
tlo  Coast  Line,  the  Plant  System, 
the  Queen  A  Crescent,  and  the  rest 
— and  the  transcontinental  roads — 
the  Santa  jt.  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  tbe  Bock  Island  Route  among 
tbem— are  out  with  their : 


Mexico  and 

California 

Special  trains,  conabtfog  of  deeplw  dia' 
ing>  libnfyand  observitioii  can  (uie  lat- 
ter ba-yioB  open.^lait  emit  and  attached 
ta  reat  01  trains),  wiH  leave  New  YiA 
and  the  Baiterii  cMa  in  January,  Febni- 
ary  and  March  for  Mcxktv  or  Mezko' 
and  CaUforttia  combined.  They  ofier 
mfyallH  fiifffitift  for  vidling  Meziov 
comJorlaUy,  making  jt  pOHibk  to  include 
many  placet  of  hitforic  and  pictvrcMMe 
interest  that  would  othenrfM  w  faucotM- 
ibk  on  account  ol  lack  of  itdtaUe  hold 
accommadatiooi.     Arrangementi  itndcr 


,  _ -iwaU,  Japan,  B 

vMual  railroad  and  •tcL , ._ 

all  poiotSfe   Fore^fn  Bxchanffe*  Clrctdart 
00  i^ptication.  State  informattoo  driirfJ. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb 

Tours  and  Tickets 

New  York:  3;  Unlan  Sauw 
Bosloa,  Man. :  agfi  Wainlngtoa  Street 
PhLladelphU.  Pa. ;  looj  Cbnioui  Sttt 


EUROPEM  TOURS. 


m  tf  KMl»mt  In  wWap  f« 


iiibtilA  of  Individual  f< 
M.Tiii-1!  whit-!i  yearaftt 
tii<>r«  I'lusvlr  lo  the  require 
11ii;.»ii-d(-»(Mc  trHvcliT. 


IHEILTH!  REST!  GOMFORTI 


l«l<li-r  dturlbliiK  tlic 
rlH  uiirl  oorivenlenfi-B  oC  tlie 
Fc  Hciute's  "  CHlironila  Llni- 
liui  (-iimo  to  tbls  dcpartnunl. 
(rallfurhU  Limited"  Is.  It  la 


'Hlllortila.    It  leavPH  C'l.li' 

.M.  iind  bitIvgh  itt   l^M 

liiys  later.  tliadmi'U 


■inafi 


ud  iniooi^.Knid^il  walk^  and  ihc  aOLF  LINKS 
•re  not  •urnsxd  by  any  In  tiM  State. 
Tbc  Bedford  Sprlnga  Hotel  is  Hliiiaud  in 


THE  BEDFORD  SPRINBSOOMPm,  Ltd. 

BEDFORD.   PA. 


UKEwooo  mmmi 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

TDffcMi.  Koiiwi.  Prnr.  Salt,  Sulphui.  F.leclm- 
Iheraul. anil  all  Hydruimthic  balhi:  i^lcclricity 
in  all  ill  Innns ;  Ma»a>K. 

Open  Kin'-placra  1  SuD  Parlnr;  Electric  Lighn 

OPE?J  FKOM  OCTOBKR  i  T<J  JUXK  i. 


«  Yi  Hon 


KOREIONTULRS. 


HYGEIA  HOTEL, 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 


Delightful  Climate, 
Excellent  Cuisine, 
Sanitary  Plumbing, 
Reasonable  Rates. 

•yA  hnndsorair  iTivalt  lullra,  with  upcn  plumb. 
^*r  ingnnd  l.oi  unil  cnM  sea  bath., added  Ihia 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Prop-r. 


4HuilM>r<irtiie  fiHi 

liriimlly  fHst  miiniim-in  nverj 
at  oiily  alxiut  thlrly-n 
hour-ljutlliHttlie^nn 
1b  very  "Bhort  un  di^'lmicc." 
traliilBBUpvrblyHppiiliiltd.  I 
sis  (Bo(  Pullman  puliuesli-ppi' 
w.rvnU"ii  enr,  <miliiBi'jir.  a 
Biii'ikcr  whli-li,  BiiHinK  ItH  otiii' 
itains  a  bartH-i 


lulinfi 


<  Ihv 


I.  Afca 


Kliiry  linv 


.at  tiK-  Call- 
At  I.n  Junta 
for    Denver, 
)rHdiiSprlii|ts.undI1icl>lu.  TIk- 

'  line  <>t  the  HhiiUl  T&  n  lili'I.  Ik 
'iiliT  »<an  FrHiii'lHro  In  iiliriiR>i 
.pletcd.  AnoCht-TluxuriciUstniiii 

Sunset  I.inilliil"  of  tlic 

i>aiillu  C'oinpiitiy. 


m  whM 


9  pari  men  t  oar 
inntalnlug  seven  priiate  upotlong, 
Hliilile  or  cit  oiiKc.  wllli  library  iind 
imrlor.  Kiit  least  Hninntl  the  *'Mi>- 
liainlinenis "  of  tliB  "Sunset  Llni- 
ulnice  point  of 


w.  Is  I 


ciinlalnn 


liifhlen 


emoklriir 

bmi'y.ljHrb>T>ihoi),an<lbii;e(.  The 
dilllil8-<-ur  service  Is  u  l<l  ciirK.  Onu 
■nay  leave  New  VDrk  on  Suturduy, 


tri  MonI 
Monle, 
k  non- 


all  ii|i 


el  del 
ly  bo  Interested  lo 
ihal  you  will  iwiii  he  able  to 
the  trip  (Mjni  Monterey  to 
Hnrhnra  wliollr  by  rail,  since 
ulliem  Paeinc  Comiinny  has 
len  at  niirk  (in  the  link  uliiih 
11 1'ct  Snrf  with  KIlH-iixd. 


HcrosB  the  niuuiitaljiB  from  Los 
OlivoB  would  be  an  exiierlenue  well 
wortJi  havlnit.  Mention  of  Monterey 
reminds  m«  that  It  le  said  that  one 
may  live  ut  the  Hotel  del  Monte  at 
less  coat,  railroad  fares  Included, 

clean  UanChlg  /tBCieis  ef  HmliKS  In  arlllng 


Jackson 
Sanatorium, 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 

A  Magnificent  Health  Instittu 
tion,  established  in  iS58;open  all  the 
VL-ar.  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawaniu  ft 
Western  Railroad,  a  night's  ride  frtMn 
New  Vork  City  and  t«o  houra  from  liuf. 

falo.  Fire  I'roof Main  BuUainf, 

All  modem  improvements ;  service  hi^- 
est  grade.  If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

J-&RTEDKaCKSOK,  K.D., 


HOTEL  GREEN,£^f^gi^ 


Hotel    Brunswick, 

BOSTON. 
American  and  European  Ptaaa. 

New  open  plumblns,  electric 
lltbts,  newly  furnished,  and 
Iclephanes  In  eacb  ronm. 


Rest,  RecreRtion  ud  Reitoratloa  ts  HMHh 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 


I  location,  ovcclooliing  thinvinl 
B.    Valuable  Mloem]  *" — - 
All  approved   fori 


WILUAM  E.  LEPFINQWELL,  P 
Watkin^.  K.  V. 

j  An  Ideal  Winter  Home,  i 

in  the  noa 
Location 

— "CASA  LOMA" — i 

Redlands,  CnDfornla. 


J.  H.  BOHONiJ 


aOLF— HUNTINQ-FISHINQ. 

Florida  West  Coast  Hotels 

Fiiuil  Hmi-tr-ofical  W^iHtir  SHorli 

intht  UnHtdSialn. 

Plant  System 

TbrouEh  train  Hrvlce  New  York  to  Florida. 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Pla. 

A.  E.  DICK,  HAH  ACER. 

OPEN  JANUARY  ij,  1900. 
Hotel  Belleview,  Bellealr,  Fla. 

OPEN  JANUARY  IS,  '7^- 
Seminole  Hotel,         winter  Park,  Fla. 

O.  L.  FHISBBE,  MANAOBK. 

OPEN  JANUARY  15,  1900. 
Ocala  House,  Ocala,  Pla. 

OPEN  JANUARY  ij,  1900. 
Hotel  KIsslmmee,         KlMlnnwe.  Fla. 

*      NOW  OPEN. 
The  Inn,  Port  Tampa.  Fla. 

NOW  OPEN. 

Address,  THE  MANAOeRS, 

■a  WBST  asA  ST.,         .  NBW  YORK, 

UiUil  January  10,  a/lirtuitrdt  ai  ahni. 


OCEAN 
COMFORT 

Tablets  tor 
SEASICKNESS 

Also  Carsickness 

L.  H.HAMMOND,  Ai.D., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Sample  Bottle,  30  cts.    Qefiilar  Sfic,  S3. 


Magnolia  Springs  Hotel, 

BIAGNOLIA  spumes, 

FLORIDA. 

Tbe  Golfer's  and  tbe  Hunter's  Mecca. 

98  DiUeasoiIIh  of  Jackaonville.  Qu.il,  Snipt, 
Pigeon.  Turlcey.  t)cor  and  WcKXlcock.  Tcn- 
nii,  Kiihiog,  Boating.  Pure  Sprlns 
Water.  ©.  D,  SEAVEV. 


Tht  Orltnt     '"^  GRAWFORD  TOIRS. 

I^ris  and  dxi'l'SlJ^r^H^ 
Passion  f^^'^HSSH"" 

Play     CBAWFOBD  a  FLOID, 


a  n 

d 

l^ecre 

han  at  aim 

out,  an 

y  resor 

t  hotel  of 

diflilCQlt   to 

™tand 

that  OTIC 

might  ba  w 

lling 

opay 

good  deal 

nore  for  ti 

!  privilege  ol 

paaslDK  a 

a  spo 

nr  perlpctln 

.     F»T  tl..- 

loverotflo 

.■nri 

I  Mom 

i,.a.l..ily 

delleht..    T 

,Qh.> 

el  sun 

(lenofmon 

than  100  aon 

9. 

When  one  recalls  a  soiourn  <ii 
Calilnrnia.  among  the  plavCB  he  ro- 
membera  raost  pleasantly  la  Red- 
lands,  ft  pretty  little  Uiii-n  Ave  hiin. 
ared  and  fifty  miles  south  □(  San 
Francisco,  ten  miles  In  the  east- 
wBrd  of  San  Bemardlno,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  seedless  omnge  region. 
Redlunda  takes  Its  name  In  part 
from  the  orange-groves  which  en- 
circle It,  and  is  fortunate  not  alone 
In  the  gifts  which  nature  has  lav- 
ished upon  it  from  thonsands  of 
golden- fro  I  ted  bonghs.  but  in  Its 
situatian.  which  Is  at  once  heanti- 
fnl  and  healthful— n  thousand  feet 
above  the  Pacific.  From  the  plazzHS 
of  La  Casa  Loma  ("the  benutlfol 


wkdo^ 


Iridescent  summits  whose  cups  o[ 
snow  sparkle  like  dlamond-stadded 
crowns.  Not  far  awar  gleams  a 
liquid  opal  in  Its  stupendous  setting 
of  rook— the  beaatitnl  little  lake  of 
the  Great  Bear  Valley. 

Coronado.lt  would  seem  from  the 
tales  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
anglers  who  come  trlumphantl7 
from  out  the  sunny  region  of  San 
Diego  Bay,  mn St  be  a  paradise  for 
every  man  for  whom  a  flshlng.Tod 
represents  the  seventh  heaven  of 
earthly  bliss.  They  have  at  Coro- 
nailo,  according  to  the  prettily 
printed  piscatorial  postal  cards— 
aponona  of  which  yoa  may  make 
record  of  your  catch— no  fewer  than 
thirty-nine  separate  and  distinct 
species  of  fish  within  less  than  a 
league  from  the  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel  del  Goronado.  You  go  ont 
onto  the  big  Iron  pierr  yon  throw 
in  your  line  and  you  haul  oat 
your  black  baas,  your  sand  bass. 
your  sea  bass,  and  your  striped 
bass ;  your  codfish,  your  orabs, 
and  yonr  croakers  ;  your  flounders, 
your  groupers,  and  yonr  tender 
spring  chicken  halibut;  not  to 
mention  yonr  herring,  yonr  king 
flsh,  and  your  lobaters,  yonr  mack- 
erel, your  mullets,  or  your  perch; 
not  counting  your  pi^tgles,  your 
pompnnos.  or  your  redsnappers; 
a  salmon  or  sardine  by  way  of  vari- 
ety, a  sheep'shead  or  sole  and  a  big 
yelloiiHall- tlien  bnik  to  the  beach 
with  the  whole.  Then  you  fill  out 
the 


r    It    t 

le  lobby,  and  after 


The  Jefferson, 


RICHMOND, 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  HOTELS 

IN  AMERICA. 

First  Class  in  Every  Appointment 


WBLL.KEPT  aOLF  LINKS. 

PINE  FOREST  INN, 

SUMMEHVILLE,  S.  C. 
0PEN5  NOVEMBER  joth. 


Plinl  Syiti 


d  Clyde  ! 


DE- 


LIGHTFUL CI. 
HANDSOMELY  APPOINTED  AND  MOD- 
ERN. ROOMS  WITH  BATHS,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS,  ELEVATOR,  OPEN  FIRE- 
PLACES, ETC.  LOCATED  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  PINE  FORESTS,  GOLF 
GROUNDS  AND  ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 
JA»IE50^,  Manager. 


IVtnter  Home,  unonti  beauilCul 
and  ma^jficeal  funfroslcd)  Oranffe  Gre 
ladeD  with  Golden  Fmlt,  Fine  grogndi, 
era  ImpraTemenu,  BoaIm)[,  Fiihing  and  1 
ing.  No  malaria,  dosa,  or  tnai 
Open  November  to  May.  Far  Boablei,  ai 
F.  W.  INMAN, 


I,  Polk  Co.,  Fla. 


Thk  PlONBsa  Limited,— Only  Perfect 
Train  in  the  world.  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St,  Paul  Railway.  Address  for  tree 
illustralci],  descriptive  booklet,  Geo. 
H.  Heafiord,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago,  111. 


The  "OH  Reliable  PBrkar"  Atway* 

-ivUenee.    At  (he  Ctaamlierialn  Culrldgc 
Target  Co.'s  Tournament,  held  at  Clevela 

""■-     tb  andUttaiUMkltwco  FIlWi 

Avenge_ta  (bs^AllATEDR  claa 

In  AM? 

l^Hwr  Ban,  at  Bloux 


BvUenee. 

Avaiage  In  Ua  EXPKRT  ola^ 
TBint  class  and  M.4  per  c« 


T  that  tbe  PARKBR 
-EMng,  and  ability  la  pai^ 
nrkli  eicellad  or  none. 

„  Piufcer  BFotbers.  "Slll^ 


The  LiOckawiiDiiA  Knilroad  i»  the  climneat  railroad 
inAmericii.  Kven  thcmyh  ifccjired  little  for  thai 
fort  of  its  pa.-weiigfr>s  which  it  clciew,  it  probably 
wdiiUl  burn  hurd  coiil.  (or  tlie  rtiiHon  thiit  it  owns  the 
Tnimt  exieaaive  anthrucitts  dial  miiiua  in  PunQsyl- 
viiiiin,iindit  iHchenperforittoliiirnhiinlccHil,  which 
mnkiiH  DO  sm<ike,  than  soft.  Al.  any  rnte,  there  is  no 
■•innkii  fromltslocomutireH.  It  ia  built  for  tlie  niuHt 
ji:irt  llimtighthe  monnbni  Da  where  rcKk  in  tho  mate- 
rial I'li'^icBt  of  ncces.s  »D(I  its  roadbed  fort  hitt 
TiK'k-lMiUiislifiL  There  it,  therofon",  tio  iluwt.  TIk-hc 
two  things  ate  of  unusiial  interect  lo  the  tniveler  by 
fliin  li[U',  for  thereoHon  tbaton  no  other  niod  in  the 
United  SCatea  ia  there  stronger  iiiteutive  to  keep 
olie'ii  eye  uinn  the  pasxing  scene.  It  is  Huid  i>I  thlit 
line  truthfully,  that  every  mile  in  picttiresiiue.  It 
a  the  agricnltnral  region  uf  «e»li-rn  N'cw 
le  valley  region  of  central  Xew  York,  the 
n  reRlon  of  Pennsylvauiit  mid  New  Jerncy, 
And  every  mile  ofTen  a  view  thiit  is  lieliutirtil,  intei^ 
mtinu  and  entrancing.  In  point  of  comfort  IIm  pns- 
iHiDgerH  are  iiartlcularly  fortunate,  for.  in  addition  to 
there  being  no  Hinoke  or  dunt,  the  cara 
•''iiiiforlAhlu  and  scrupulously  clean.  Sleeptnt; 
and  dining  cars  offer  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  travel. 


Consult  a  Queen  &  Crescent  time  tuble;    , 
buy  a  ticket  over  the  Qpeen  &  Crescent 
Route;  makea  pleasant  experience  of  your 
trip  south.  I 

Qi.ff"  *  CrfKMt  Bomr  and  Boulhtm  Ry.  djif  mint  cpiry 
Cilt,  Pulur  uid  Dtwrvalioo  Can.  Fnt  Reclining  Chiir  Can 
CO  nighl  iraiiB. 


pr » -IVEWYORK^  J 
^PHILADELPHIA^ 
*^*<  BALTIMOREf  ^ 

^PITTSBLRO 
•CIIMCINNAT! 
•CHICAGO 
3T.LOLI5^J>5. 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  PACIFIC  COAST  POINTS 
p  ROUTES  OFFERED 

t*   THE    SCENIC   -THE  SOUTHERN 


AND  THINK  THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE 
CAN  OFFER  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  OF 
THE    SUPERIORITY   OF  THIS    LINE. 

SEND     FOR    TOURIST    DICTIONARY 


Mntltii  tIM  AmtHm  mmtUf  «m4»  ^  t—hmt  b 


MUNS(5NLINE 


DIRECT 
ROUTE TO 


l-INB     KULL.roWERED     STEAWSHIPS 


WEEKLY  SAILINGS 


5  Lt.  Grnnde 


A  DELIGHTFUL  WINTER    CRUISE 


THE    QUEEN    OF    THE    A^TILLES. 

K„r  IHimmed  I.ilfrailiw.  Riiics,  RtMTn,-ulJ-.ni.  Etc,  adilrrn, 

W.  D.  MU^50N,  Oenl.  Agt  ,  17  Wllllani  St.,  New  York, 

RAVnOM)  A  WniTCOMB,  Ticket  AgtaU, 


Special  Christmas  Number. 

Place  an  early  order  for  the  handsome  Christmas  number  of  "Book  of  Trains."  It  will  interest 
you,  will  please  the  children.  Replete  with  the  best  thoughts  of  Christmas-tide  in  poetry  and  prose 
from  well  known  authors;  also  a  charming  short  story  of  Christmas  eve-'The  Third  Vice-President's 
Special."  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  half  tones  from  original  wash  drawings,  the  sub- 
jects being  especially  selected  from  the  various  texts.  Ready  for  distribution  Dec  15th.  Sent  on 
receiptof  four  cents  In  postage.  a.  j.  suith,  O.  p.  at.  a.,  Cleveiaod,  O. 

Mention  the  Amerlian  Mentlili/  Reirlsw  vf  Reulewi  In  writing  (0  aivertlteis. 


The  new  3500-ton  Swamers 

"PONCE  "  ^  "SAN  JUAN  " 


opportuoitv  to  visit 

PORTO  RICO 

Out  Coonliy's  New   Colony 

ENTIRE  COST  OF  TRIP,  $90  to  $120 

Second  Cabin  Ralet,  $5S  to  $90 

MILLER,  BULL  &    KNOWLTON 

General  Agents 
32  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


MtttHon  tin  Amgrttan  KeKtUii  Rtaliw  of  Knltmi  In  writing  to  aii)*rtl**rt. 


California  Limited 

Finest  Train 
West  of  Chicago 

66  Hours  to  Los  Angeles 


Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 
Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with  Barber  Shop), 
Observation  Car  (with  Ladies'  Parlor), 
Vestibuled  and  electric -Ugh  ted  throughout. 


Four  Times  a  Week 


Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturda\'s,  8:c 
beginning  November  7. 


,  from  Chicago, 


TbeAlchisoa,Tapekl"&  Santa  FeRallwiy  S^tlta  Fc    RoUtC 


enllon  tlit  Amtrlcaa  Hmthly  Ktohu  a/  Bmltat  la  wrlllBg  to  aJptrtlttn. 


^PROPRIETARY  ARTICLED 


-^ Jt .  ^^^^  ACTS  GETNTLY  ON  ^  ^ 


ACTS  GENTLY  ON , 

KIDNty^^NO  B0>VELS, 

^^(®^HE  SYSTEM 
CLEANSES  EFFECTUALLY; 

Colds, HE'^^a  FEVERS: 


OVERCOMES      |^5TIPATI0N  ^ '  ^^ 

Habitual  C°permanently.     '"^s  ^^neficial  eP^^^  '  S- 

BUY  THe  GENUINE -/AAN'F'D.  BY 

^LiFORNiA  Fig  Syrup  (&. 


FOR  SAL£  BY 
ALL  DfH/GG/STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL,        f^EW    •t'OFfH.N.Y. 


1900 


Do  you  want  a  Calendar  ? 

Do  you  want  a  handsome  Calendar  ? 

A  Calendar  that  is  made  for  the  home,  and  not  for  the  office  } 

A  Calendar  that  is  ornamental  and  that  will  look  well  in  any  house  ? 

A  Calendar  that  you  will  enjoy  every  time  you  look  at  it  ? 

A  Calendar  ol  six  parts,  each  part  different  from  the  other,  yet  form- 
ing a  beautiful  and  handsome  series  ? 

A  Calendar  printed  in  eleven  colors,  from  original  designs,  mounted 
on  an  extra  heavy  mat,  14X 17  inches,  that  keeps  it  in  shape  and  prevents 
the  corners  from  curling? 

A  Calendar  that  costs  us  36  cents  each,  delivered,  and  that  would  not  be 
sold  in  the  stores  for  less  than  one  dollar  ? 

An  End  of  the  Century  Calendar  of  a  limited  edition,  of  which  no  more 
will  be  printed  ? 

We  have  a  Calendar  of  this  Icind ,  if  you  want  one,  send  five  two  cent 
stamps  to  Mellin's  Food  Company,  391  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  know  you  will  like  it;  we  will  refund  the  money  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 


m  KOnM/ir  Awfw  tf  ltnl*mt  In  w 


i 


TH0S.G.P1ANT  C0.r^5^%"N*?iJ) 


Mmtlen  til*  Amirlcam  Mnnllilg  Htwlwm  ^  Mntami  In 


THE       PIANOLA 


]HE  PIANOLA  has  been  before  the  public 
but  little  more  than  a  year.  Its  history 
during  this  time  is  interesting  as  well  as 
phenomenal,  for  it  marks  a  page  in  the 
musical  history  ot  the  world  and  is  full  of 
significance  lor  the  future  ot  music. 

The  chief  fact  of  note  is  the  steady  reversal  of  opinion 
which  has  been  taking  place  regarding  this  remarkable 
piano-player.  From  a  position  of  doubtful  experiment, 
the  Pianola,  by  its  actual  achievements,  has  pushed  its 
way  forward  until  now  it  is  an  acknowledged  factor  in 
the  musical  progress  of  the  world.  Jiy  its  elimination  of  ^ 
all  technical  obligations  it  opens  up  a  new  avenue  of  de- 
velopment in  piano-playing,  enabling  the  player  to  devote 
himself  solely  to  expression 
and  to  artistic,  effect. 

The  past  year  has  brought 
recognition  of  the  Pianola's 
artistic  merit  from  the  public 
and  from  the  highest  musi- 
cal critics.  We  give  a  few 
facts  upon  another  page. 

Wc  urge  that  you  give 
yourself  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Pianola. 

Price         THE  PIANOLA  PLAYS  ANY  PIANO         Price 
$250         ANY     ONE     ONE     CAN    PLAY    IT  $250 
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A  YEAR'S    HISTORY 


UPWARDS    OF    two  thousand  five  hundred    Pianolas   have   already 
found  their  way  into  private  homes,  many  of  them  playing  pianos 
which  before  stood  silent  for  years.      Five  hundred  of  this  number 
have  been  sold  from  our  retail  warerooms.     The  others  are  scattered  from 
Bar  Harbor  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Pianola  has  reached  Honolulu  and  Algiers.  It  has  established 
itself  and  become  popular  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg: 
The  musically  cultured  form  a  large  part  of  its  list  of  patrons. 

ENDORSED        BY        MUSICIANS 

The  most  significant  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
Pianola  during  the  past  year  is  the  complete  reversal  of  opinion  which  has 
taken  place  among  the  musical  profession.  These  endorsements  were  not 
all  received  at  one  time,  but  have  been  coming  in  one  by  one  as  the  claims 
for  the  Pianola  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  virtuosi  and  they  inves- 
tigated the  instrument  for  themselves.  They  testify  to  both  pleasure  and 
surprise  from  the  Pianola's  performance,  and  they  give  it  unqualified  artistic 
status,  in  many  instances  going  into  the  instruipent's  value  in  detail.  Not 
having  room  for  the  full  endorsements,  we  give  here  extracts  from .  those 
which  the  Pianola  has  called  forth  : 


.  .  .  Nothing  of  the  kind  1  have  heard  before  can  ap- 
proach the  Pianola. 

I  n  the  hands  of  a  competent  player  all  the  shading,  crescendo, 
as  well  as  modification  of  tempi,  are  remarkably  accurate.  .  .  . 

EMIL  PAUR, 
Conductor  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York. 

...  I  feel  quite  sure  that  nothing  has  more  closely  ap- 
proached hand -playing.  1  was  greatly  delighted  to  hear  it  play 
the  Chopin  Study  at  my  own  tempo. 

It  seems  to  me  greatest  in  brilliant  show-pieces.  .  .  . 

I  want  you  to  send  one  to  my  sister,  who  will  be  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  my  Chopin  Study  while  I  am  so  many  thousand 
miles  away.  MORIZ  ROSENTHAL,  Concert  Pianist. 

.  .  .  The  simulation  of  the  highest  artistic  playing  by  the 
Pianola  is  surprisingly  close,  and  is  far  beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  hitherto  known,  many  of  the  possible  effects  being  quite 
beyond  the  capacity  of  most  pianists.  .  .  . 

DAVID  BISPHAM,  Operatic  Tenor. 

Your  Aeolian  is  a  marvel }  the  Pianola,  a  dangerous  rival 
for  us.  ...  L.  BREITNER, 

Concert  Pianist,  Paris,  France. 

.  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate  and  can  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Pianola  must  inevitably  revolutionize  the  whole  present 
pianistic  situation.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  make  the  piano  a 
much  more  interesting  instrument,  and  make  it  accessible  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  can  not  use  it  to-day. 

MUSICAL  COURIER,  New  York. 

Our  instruments  are  gladly  shown  to  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  to  intending  purchasers.      If  unable  to  call,  send 
for  catalogue  M,  containing  detailed  description  of  the  Pianola. 

THE     AEOLIAN     COMPANY 

EIGHTEEN    WEST    TWENTY-THIRD    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

Fleminr  &  Cararick  Pre«,  New  York 


It  is  really  wonderful.  1  can  freely  say  the  Pianola  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  I  have  had  from  thousands  of  so-called  treats 
of  pianistic  effort. 

I  have  heard  a  ^reat  many  musical  inventions,  but  the 
Pianola  is  the  first  which  has  a  reasoji  for  existing. 

It  is  sure  to  have  a  future.     This  is  my  candid  opinion. 

EMIL  SAUER,  Concert  Pianist. 

Any  one  hidden  in  a  room  near  by  who  will  hear  the  Pianola 
for  the  first  time  will  surely  think  that  it  is  a  great  virtuoso  that 
plays  i  but  after  a  while  he  will  perceive  his  error,  because  your 
instrument  never  plays  false  notes. 

(Literal  translation.)         MAURICE    MOSZKOWSKI, 

Composer  and  Pianist. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  performance  of  your  Pianola, 
which  differs  radically  from  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  is  a  wonderful  instrument.  Nothing  I  have  ever  heard 
before  could  be  called  artistic  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word. 

It  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of  piano-playing. 

LUIGI   MANCINELLI, 

Composer  and  Conductor,  Metropolitan 

Opera  House,  New  York. 

The  Pianola  is  an  admirable  instrument  by  which  an  ama- 
teur, without  being  a  pianist,  can  play,  giving  the  exact  illusion 
of  a  virtuoso.  P.  GAILHARD, 

Director  Paris  Opera. 
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Consider 

^\     the    prosperous    grocers    in    the    larg-e    cities. 

-'  ^        =     They  sell   the  best  goods,  give   good 

PAPK^TILr)     *6'gh^  good    service,  good    manners, 

'  and  fair  dealing  all  round.    They  please 

I  .  I  \  their  customers. 

ACKFR  MER'        ^^^  '^  ^'^^  '^'^  ^^^'^  °^  grocer  never 
.  f^f,Mp/'     urges  you  to  try  some  new  and  unknown 
^^'^7  washing-powder  when  you  ask  for  Pearline. 
*^*  They  give  you  what  you  ask  for,  and 

they  know  there'll  be  no  complaint.  eoa 


DO  NOT  SEND  US  ANY  MONEY 


y^  /^  /^  /^  /^ 


LOOK 


ivMlTnilisa,  n4'* 


FREE 


VM(l«UrBTpciUll.lIlH'l>li.    IVswIUMBdnalO 

Canuliiiiit  RjBm.ChiwJtitiraniiis.  PaniiM.  Holly).    ^A 

INU  JBWELlA-  CO.,  WllkH-BBFre.  Pa.  ' 


SCIENTIFIC  EVOLUTION 

The  Triumph  off  Modern  Thought.  TAUaHT  BT  HAII. 

Making  Posslbfa  ■  blgher.  bsalthier  und  hanHer  life  tbnnwta  Mcntid  Ciittnre,  WOlPmw, 


tolPlcBing.e 


.  PhlliMOphy  c« 


iMSt      ImifliMtlaii  cwnwt  ptctura  tbe  Klorlous  realities  wltUa  jroBrcair  r— efc. 
^%      Wa  aU  all  nathNW  and  rellKlon*  to  see  tbe  true  light,  antacoaUbis  no  ooa.  r 
^^■nlzlng  on*  camiaau  brotherhoiHl,  having  almllar  bcpes,  Idtercata 
■fr^Tfaose  under  our  gnldaacc  feel  better,  da  better,  look  bettaraad  Bva  batUr. 
Eicbangc  dartineai  for  light,  sorrow  for  Joy,  weakn 
tucctsa.      Thautan4s  of  higbeit  endorienenta  almllar 


rBOKOLBRSTMEM.    ' „, 

tlrt«IKe.io»iminl.>i.nobl»«ii1lnnilrtnB."  Pleu 
-Till!  ■[Ddr  baa  mllwvtai  ma  WDDdarfulir.  crauslnii 
hrtilmr anaiweeiBr awiT <*r-"  "RBniiBi «™ mo 
'   jfipjI.PK/slClJsi.     'V™  lia';_t»o5bt  mi 


ome iniD mj life hhniilDiiainorld of llatat and loT."   -Oh vbirtaj 
complimentary  ivmarIrL"    "ETeT7  nomapt  brlnira Ita own iwwudt aadfllapwW 

pEjnlFaJlT."   -'IwUhloUkanlijaatoT^atiiBRaDvSZ 


nrn»y.marOnrfblei<>Taii.-^^^howlwanlirnI     Howrrud     Youoanflmadaathenalplaanin  ft  ittw  om  M  r«MlI(W  n^? 

FROXTIIB  PCBUO.  -TbalnilnutloiuarearanU."  "I wooldnot haTemliMdttalatorltiiUiiiaathaaat,'  -I tM» rflaad VtaHS 
n^SiA5Sc!,lliS!i3i.'-  "Inowloak  back  on  mTt..nnrr  lire  wltlibamr."  "AocdXmj^tba^fortUmMgoadToal^^wM^ 
iiMr  mato  axDraai  mr  bfartMt  KratltD<iatbairwaBeT«-indiKad  to  takenpUilstndT."  "TbalnatraeflcniajiainaaaaMMtwaaaidl. 
lantuMaond. iJaJlnir  to  broader  llJrU  of  tboagbt  and  nwfalbM  and  not  for tfawaalth.ot  the wocMwo^iaitni»>p*lMDj^ 

BE  A  ai[€cias>-Bake  uublDa.  lo>«  uil  bappUoH  vbararar  tob  go.  Baek  tbalmoiirMd(*ii4iMt  wahanMlavartlMlABjM* 
— — -^  —a  aeeompUvb  roar  ambitloBa 

loaaa  li  earrted  oq  wbotlT  br  eormpoDdenn  and  tbeaa  Id  tlie  remotaat 


■t  part  at  tb*  werid  tarai 


HtMltn  tht  Amirleao  McntMi/  tnltw  of  Kulamt  In  wrHlKI  to  mdmrtlttt 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


A  Simple  Recipe  for  Muffins. 

Pillsbury's  VITOS,  the  ideal  Wheat  Food,  makes  remarkably 
good  muffins.  This  is  the  recipe  of  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer. 
Principal,  Boston  Cooking  School : 

"Mix  one  cup  flour,  one-ha!f  cup  VITOS,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  three 
and  one-half  teaspoanfuls  baking  powder,  and  one-quarter  teaspoonful  salt. 
Add  one  egg  well  beaten,  three-fourths  cup  of  milk,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter.    Bake  In  buttered  gem  pans  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes." 

Try  this  simple  recipeand  youwillbepleased  with  the  result. 


»  wrlllfB  la  tUMrtlttn. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 


.!....  I'ni'c  Salr  thai  He havr rvrruiuiiiiiirFd,  Yini  nin'  havFU  nppDrtiinily nf  KcurinK ■ 
I.:-.:  ...,iUr  KBTmrnlKI  a  MdUCtlOB  tt  MlC-tblrd  frOB  fomcr  price*.  Wr  nprctlD 
I......  [Mmiundiof  nrw  ciMiimen  and  nnr  friendi  during  thin  mile.    Il  Kill  rnablf  jmv  td 

Lt,'/..-ilyniBdt  trooJS"  which  ^ii  finllln  uriV  Muw.    <Wrrln>m  llii«  Rrduffd  PrictSalf 
Oae-thlrd  luu  been  cat  oil  llH  priea  "I  nmrly  every  rniii  nnd  cloak  in 

AINwiNil.  TBllor.nade  Suits,  lined  Ibrougbout !  former 

price  $s:  reduced  to  S3. 34. 

fin  Sulfa  reduced  la  I6.67.  S15  Suits  reduced  to  fio. 

Sao  Sulla  reduced  to  Sij.34.  S15  Sulls  reduced  to  StA.67. 

Winter  Jackets,  lined  Ihroughout.  entirely  dltlerent  from  the  rewl>- 

nade  ones,  former  price  S5;  reduced  to  Sj-34- 

Sg  Jackets  reduced  to  S6.  tfi  Jackets  reduced  to  SB. 

Sib  Jackets  reduced  to  Sio.  Sm  Jackets  reduced  to  Si3.34. 

Separate  Skirts  In  the  new  French  cut :  former  price  S4  ; 

reduced  lu  Sa.Aj. 

S6  Sklrta  reduced  to  S4.        tS  Skirts  reduced  to  S9.J4. 

Sii  SklrU  reduced  to  S8. 

Reduced  prices  on  Capes.  Newmarkets,  Rainy  Day  Suits  and  Skirts. 

Bicycle  SulU,  etc. 
We  nrr  i.l»  clnsiKR  out  a  few  uni|ilc  tnirmeiiK  Hhkh  wrrc  mule  up  f»r  exhitii- 

licr  Kurmrnu  in  uur  Winirr  <.:iitali>i(uc  aiut  Uariain  IJM,  which  will  be 

girt hiT  with  Kimpleiol  ihe  nulcriiiii  t<i  any  Udv  whn  wishes  then. 
,  lilt  CaUiciKUF.  Samples  and  Butgani  l.iM  ;  don  I  deliiy— the  cboiccsl 

The  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  119  and  121  Weit  Z3d  Street,  New  Vork. 


"The  Three  Black  Kittens 

AND  THEIR 

Black  Cat  Stockings" 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book 
with  colored  cover,  makes  a 
beautiful  Christmas  present  tor 
our  Christmas  stockings.  It  is 
mailed  free,  tor  2  cents  to  pay 
postage,    if  you  write  the  . .  . 

Chicaso-Rockford  Hosiery  Co. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 


BESTsCO 


y  ^ 

Hygienic 
Shoes 

For  Children 

<n—  i^rooi  against  damp 

ore^sy.siibstantial—haano  equal 

32.35  to  $3. 75,  according  lo size. 

Special  Shoes  fur  special  needs,  al  moderat*  prices, 

To  prevent  toeing-in ; 

For  weak  ankles  and  flat-foot ; 

Tocure  bow-legswithoutbraces 


60-62  WMt  23d  Straet.  Itow  Yariu 


fa  wrUlBS  to  atverVtitt. 


F   Train  Loads 
of  People 


iCTj  day  ill  ihe  year,  and  most  of  ihem 
lore  o(  them  tkouI.1  stay  if  they'd  turn 
o  City,  and  see  ihe  great  Sacratnenlo 
long  and  40  miles  wide— with  Iwo  rail- 
running  through  its  entire 
the  place  where  fruit  grow- 

il  needed.     When  you  hear 

li-psses  in  the  fruit  buijiness, 

nrnto   Valley, 

in  California,  but 

;nto  \'alley  district. 

ted   their  immense 

the  Sacramento  Valley.    In  fact, 

'  miliar  with  all  actions  of  that 

Valley  for  fruit  raising.    This 

■—do   you    sec  which  way  the  wind 

center,  and  unquestionably  Ihe  best 

\'alley  is  located  the 


Maywood  Colony 


c-fari 


h3W.,c 


o  fruit 


trees  planted  ;  with  154  e 
looo  and  iioo  residents,  l^oo  people  have  bought  land 
in  Maywood  Colony,  but  they're  not  all  living  there  yet. 
If  they  were,  with  their  families,  [he  population  of  the 
settlement  would  be  about  6000,  And  the  nuinber  of 
buyers  grows  every  week.  Hard  to  tell  where  it  will  stop, 
13,000  acres  of  the  colony  have  passed  to  colonists.  The 
other  5000  acres  we're  going  to  sell  this  winter  at  (So.  an 
acre,  and  in  lots  of  a^,  S,  10  and  ao  acres.  Terms  are 
easy — so  easy  that  anybody  who  wants  to  can  own  a  piece 
of  the  earth.  The  strongest  feature  of  our  proposition  is 
our  plan  for  planting  and  developing  orchards,  as  well  as 
harvesting  and  selling  the  crops,  for  non-resident  land 
owners.  This  phai-e  makes  Maywood  a  colony  in  which 
women  and  professional  people  can  own  and  operate  an 
nrduird  to  as  good  advantage  as  can  ' '  the  man  with  the 

DKUUCTIONS.— Woodson's  reach  is  6  feet,  but 
among  the  hundreds  of  big  oaks  on  Maywood  there  are 
several  that  he  can't  reach  across.  Such  trees  could  not 
grow  in  poor  soil.  The  age  of  the  oak  we  don't  know. 
The  age  of  the  almond  tree  we  do  know.  It's  ;  years,  and 
in  Sep.  k  yielded  iz  pounds  oC  nuts  that  sold  at  t3>j 
cents  a  pound,  or  81,50.  There  are  90  of  such  trees  to 
the  acre  at  Maywood,  and  the  cost  oF  harvesting  Che  crop, 
and  caring  for  the  trees  for  Ihe  season,  was  8^3,  per  acre. 
S107.  profit  per  acre.  Just  about  loo  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  orchard,  ^laybe  you'd  like  to  own  such  an  orchard. 
If  so.  we  can  help  you  get  it  by  a  way  that  we'll  both  make 
moni-y. 


Our  prospectus  is  intcrtsiing,  insiruclive.  and  FREE. 

FOSTER  &  WOODSON. 


Eutern  Ottia.  Hoo 


ii35  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


month,  a  paper  that  Will 
d  in  California.  It  tells 
about  that  slate.     For  14 


Mintlm  tit  Amirlean  Mtnthlg  Pmltm  s/  Stult 


Cbe  yputys  Companion 


WlMOXG  the  many  con- 
^*^  tribiUions  of  rare 
excellence  and  value  to 
the  1900  volume  will  be 

The  Habit 
of  Thrift, 

By 

Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Seud  a  postal  card  forour 
Illustrated  Announce- 
ment Numberwhich  tells 
all  about  Two  Hundred 
other  Special  Contribu- 
tions to  the  newvolume. 


...  The  New  Companion  Calendar  . 

Exquisite  in  design  and  harmony  of  colors,  reproduced  in  12  printings 
from  original  designs  done  expressly  for  The  Companion  by  one  of 
America's  best-known  Hgure-painters  —  a  member  of  the  American 
Water-Color  Society.     The  Calendar  ia  a  gift  to  every  new  subscriber. 

T(\  lOni    POD   CI  7Q      Those  who  send  «1.IA  now  with  this  slip,  or  I 
lU  IVm    rUl^  3>I./J.    „„,„^  ^p  (^,3  paper,  will    i-ecelve  The  <  orapanloa 
•very  wciik  From  the  time  nf  niibsoiiptloa  to  Janunrj',  IDOI.    This  tncl    ~ 
III  the  sootl  things  tn  be  iiiilillehed  during  the  reiualdinK  weeks  of  1 
L'omprlMinK  the  Double  Ilnlldny  Niimbern.    And  In  addition  every  new 
tcrlber  will  receive  the  Cnmpnnlon  Cnlendar  Tor  Ifl<H>,  the  mont  eiqii 
piece  of  color-work  ever  published  by  The  Cotnpanlon.  AH  2 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IS  Aimrhan  MontUn  Sevlim  nf  Stoltaa  In  arltlut  t 


?EDUCftTI0NALANDARTPU6U5HER5| 
ONE  CENT  EACH 


POSTPAID   FOR 
as  OR  MORE 


1400  SUBJECTS. 


BEWARE  OF  IMrTATIONS. 


The  Perry  Pictures 

For  Christmas  Gifts 


Not  this  siie — ^many  times  as  IflT^e,  All  on  papei 
%%x%  inches.  See  November  aumber  ot  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  lor  full  size  cut.    Also  for 

advertisement  of  Choice  Art  Books  for  25  and  35  cents. 

50  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  (or  50c 
SO  Pictures  on  Ufe  of  Christ  (or       5c 

IV,  hav/^-l  ™.«  l>rr>  I.  1.11  )„u  ab^ui  „Hr  BianliM 
PiclHr0.a,dBook,/„rCI,Ti.tw,^Ci/U. 

Mention  Review  of  Reviews  and  send  to-day  6 
cents  in  stamps  (or  new  1B99  catalog  with  ten  full 
size  illustrations  and  these  six  pictures  on  paper 
5}j  X  8  inches  besides. 

Christmas  Chimes,       Baby  Stuart, 
Nativity,  St.  Cecilia, 

Holy  Night,  Good  Shepherd. 


The  Peny  Pictures.  Extra  Size.  On  paper  10  by  13  inches.  40  Suhjects.  Price :  five  for  25  cents.  No 
orders  for  less  ihan  five.  Send  25  cents  for  these  live  ;  Sistine  Madonna,  Holy  Night,  Shepherdess,  The  Christ, 
Feeding  Her  Birds,  Countess  Polocka.     Your  money  refunded  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  them. 


MadoBHoftbeChaii 


lJ(=ll^l.|^H.n 


Set  17. 

Chriiimu  CbloM 


r  KU.    »FautiCu]  lor  giCu.  Order  by  Kt  aumber  if  j 

Set  18.  Set  17. 

The  Bridll  Ptocwlim  SlntiH  Bsyi  wfth  Book 

Chriit  Enlerint  JetuHltni  EbJ  afLibor 


The  CnldH  SKli 
CliwiMcr  BoTi 
PaanlliDi  Oiilt 


Prdrbca 


ThcBnMbUt 


Address..  jHE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 

Tremont  Temple,  Boston.    Box  9,  Maiden,  Mass.    76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Btntrila  mrnliim  REVIEW  OPRBVIEU^S.    Stmd  att  mail  trim  tt  MlOJtm. 
Mtatltn  tilt  AmtrlfH  jKmCMit  Hmltm  •f  knltu*  In  mrlUag  (■  attrllMr*. 


for  an  improvised  lunch  or  fine  baoqpet; 
.ny  and  all  occasions  DURKEE'S  SALAD  DRES5IN0 
clicious ;  it  in  not  nieii'ly  convenient  and  economical ;  nothing  choicer,  purer,  or  better 
iHv.L     Send  for  l-'Kl-:i':  booklet  on  "  Salads  ;  How  to  Make  and  Dress  Them."  eivins  taaaf 
lipis  for  Salaiis,  Siindwichcs,  Sauces,  Luncheon  Dishes,  etc.     Sample  bottle  loc. 
.  R.  DURKEE  &  CO.,  lai  Charlton  Street,  New  York. 


n  Manlhli/  »• 


(>v  a/  Ani/«n  In  writing  tc 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


NOi! 

1   don't 
Drink 


It  does  not  agree 
with   my  health. 


FOOD 
COFFEE. 


Well  Fed 
Well  Bred. 


you  can  pick 
a  steady  user  of 


Qrape-Nuts. 


I 


Proper  Food  Makes  Brainy  Men  and 
Beautiful  Women. 

To  knoiv  jusl  what  to  eat  is  a  problem  for  niiiiiy  peo- 
ple who  linij  iheir  stren^lli  ami  iieallh  not  keeping  up 
to  a  proper  fi[a|;e.  From  lood  we  must  expect  our  boii- 
ily  nourishment  und  not  from  drugs.  True,  a  physician's 
care  is  required  at  limes,  but  the  true  phj'sician  will  al- 
ways seek  to  put  his  patient  on  properly  selected  food 
and  drink. 

A  food  expert  has  discovered  Crape-Nuts  by  experi- 
menting on  the  treatment  of  grains  to  unilicially  pre- 
digest  the  starclies  (the  principal  part).  (Irape-Nuts 
as  now  made  by  the  Pos  turn  Cereal  Co.,  l.im,,  of  ilaltic 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  sold  by  grocers  generally,  is  a  deli- 
cious dainty,  suitable  particularly  lor  the  brain  worker, 
as  it  quickly  supplies  the  parts  of  food  the  body  needs 
to  supply  the  daily  loss  produced  by  brain  work. 


5ICYCLE5 


That  ^ 
Peculiar  ip 
Excellence 

which   has    always  (Itstinguished 

CLEVELAND    BICYCLES 

and  made  them  famous  the 
world  over,  will  continue  to 
characterize  our  product  tn 

1900. 

The  new  seawn's  offering'  con- 
sists of  a  choice  of  styles  listing 
at  $40  and  $50.  The  equipment 
will  be  distinctive  and  better 
than  ever.  Our  improved  Bur- 
well  detachable  tire ;  our  skeleton 
gear  case;  our  Burwell  bearings 
and  chain  are  features  that  make 
for  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Cleveland  bicycle  agencies 
are  now  prepared  to  sub- 
mit samples  for  the  Inspec- 
tion    of     holiday     buyers. 

Catalog  O  mailed  on  request. 

American  Bicycle  Co., 

H.  A.  LOZIER  &  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


>  Amtrlean  MonUlg  Stm 


■  of  Umltmt  In  mrltlua  ' 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS^ 


^^m^'^msm 


THEr  SEARCH-LIGHT  OF  SCIENi 


Has  Reveal 
ing  More 
in  Opii 
Hon,  Aj 

Coi 


,    Noih- 
Tonderful 
1  Perfec- 


,11  ucrion,  and 


BAUSCH   &  LOMB  =  Zeiss 

CTCDCr^    BINOCULAR 
O  I   C»KC>i^l    GLASSES 

Smaller 
MorePowerFul 
Larger  Field 
Stereoscopic 
I  mage. 

You  can  not 
'  tj  afford  10  be 

si/  out  of  door 


^Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

T  Manufacturers  of 

Photographic  Lenses.  Shutters,  and  Accessories,  Microscopes  and  Lab- 
-)  oraiory  Appliances,  Microtomes.  Photo-micrographic  Cameras,  Chemical 

Apparatus.  Chemicals  and  Lenses  for  all  Purposes.  Caialogues  Free. 
^  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


y 


Thotooraphic  outfits^ 


Wizard  Cameras 

Make  the 

Best  Presents 

""■""*5"to"*80 


Wizard  "B" 
FoEding  Camera 

..     $14 


n  (he  PhoiD(ra)ihlr  llnr 


tian  Fraducu 


.  J**^HHI^M  _J  Wrl^^^Ei        Mjnufaciiireraof  i  RiDtoEraptilc  AppanWs. 

jRY  ONE    E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &.CQ. 


591  Brariway,  Hew-Vork.    45-4M9  Eut  Randolph  St.,  CHoijII,  III. 


PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFITS 


If  it  isnt    an    Rastman,     it    isnt    a    Kodak. 

Whether  it  comes  as  an  old  and  trusted  friend 
to  preserve  for  us  the  delightful  memories  of  a 
holiday  house  party  or  whether  it  comes  as  a  gift 

THE  KODAK 
IS  A  WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS  GUEST. 


The  Kodak^S  Convenience  especially  adapts  it  to  making 
flash  pictures  at  times  when  jollity  reigns  and  one  doesn't  wish  to  be 
bothered  with  the  annoying  details  of  a  complicated  mechanism. 

iCodflk  rilm  doubles  the  charm  of  out-door  winter  pho- 
tography by  its  possession  of 
that  quality  which  preserves  the 
striking  cloud  effects  without 
double  exposure  or  the  use  of  a 
color  screen. 


''A  hook  that  will  Jielp.' 

Picture  Taking 

and 

Picture  Making 

Is  written  in  so  simple  a  manner  tiiat  tiie 
beginner  can  readily  understand  it,  yet  is  full  of 
meat  for  all  amateurs.  1 20  pages,  profusely 
illustrated. 

The  contributed  articles  are  by 

ALFRED  STIEGLITZ, 
ROBERT  DEMACHY, 
BERNARD  ALFIERI, 
JAMES  A.  SINCLAIR. 

Cardboard  covers,  50c.     Cloth  bound,  $1.00. 

A  cloth  copy  makes  a  delightful  Christmas 
remembrance. 

For  saU  by  all  Kodak  dealers. 


Pocket  Kodaks  for  i^  x  2   pictures,  %  5.00 

Folding    Pocket    Kodaks    for 

2X  3c  3X  pictures,       -         -       $10.00 

Folding   Pocket   Kodaks   for 

3Kx3>^  pictures,        -         -       $15.00 

Kodaks  for  3>^  x  3^  pic- 
tures,      -       -       -         $5.00  to  $18.00 

Kodaks  for  4  x  5  pictures,    $12.00  to  $25.00 

Kodaks  for  5  x  7        "       -       -  $35.00 

Panoram-Kodak  for  3>^  x  12 

pictures,  .       -       -       -       $20XX) 

Kodak  Catalogs*  and  btauti/utly  iltustrated  bvokUt, 
'•  Kodak  Effects  "/ret  at  the  dtaUrs  or  by  mail, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reoteifis  In  witlting  ta^ilmrUstn* 
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Thotooraphic  outfits^ 


'%%«^«/»/%/%««'«'«^«^%^'%«'%%«^%^'%^««^«^v«'%%%'»<«'%%^ 


PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


atncra$  and 


hristmas 


Thousands  of  pbotograplis  of  the  great  Dewey  Celebration  in  New  York 
were    taken    with     MV^  .*  ^      ^V  -%fc^*  j>  m.i%  a     They   were    alt 
used  to  photograph     f^Q^O     Bf     /1|||^l^/l^    the  races  between 
Colnmbia     and     I     VW      l^MIIIVI  *fV     Shamrock.      The 


pleasure   and    interest    of   ever^-    occasion    are   increased  hy 
I  I  having  a  really  good  Camera  ;  one  that  will  do  the  work 
(  I  you   want    it   to    do.       POCO'I   are    made   for    amateur 
'  I  and  professional  alike.     Styles  and  prices  to  meet  all 
I  I  requirements. 

Our  CaUlnKC*.  MBt  Itm.  will  halp  ysa  to  ■  ebole*. 


\  \  Cbc  Rocbcster  Camera  ^  Supply  Company 

*  '     ■      "      ■        ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V.,  U.  S.   A. 


4x5 

Folding 

Montauk 

Camera 

made  of  convenient 
size  for  Golfers. 
'    A  limited  number 
for  Xmas  at 

$4     r'        WORTH    $22.50   ^ 
1    O      P.,  „,..".„ 

O.  GENNERT 

24  and  26  East  t3tb  Street,  New  York. 


MtHllmt  iHt  Amtrlcait  HvrtUt  Hnlem  ef  Bm 
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mrm»§  t*  attrtttmrt. 


M 


We  nuke  Cameras  for  Beginners  and  Experts. 
Price,  $8.00  and  upwards. 

Premo  Cameras  are  Ihe  product  of  the  best  thought  and  mcchanlcsi 
skill  of  the  Nincleenth  Century  and  have  all  improvements  of  merit. 
Our  Lens  and  Shutter  are  acknowledged  the  best  furnished  with  any 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO  '  43  South  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Rubber  in  a  Pneumatic  Tire 

performs  only  two  functions  :  it  affords  an  air-tight 
inner  surface  and  a  lough  outer  wearing  surface. 
The  fabric  (not  the  rubber)  is  what  determines  the 
rcsilLence,  strength,  and  lasting  qualities  of  a  tire, 
ind  the  fabric  in  the  Dunlop  is 
jreserved  in  all  its  natural 
itrength  by  our  "band-made" 
>roceas  of  treating  it. 


All  the^lartest  and  fastest 
rfas-pT^peffed  yachts  on  the* 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with. 


)DI^T^ 


SiNTz    Gas     Bncinb      Co.] 

South  Grand  Papids.Mtch. 


There's  Nothing  Hall-way 

e4boat  the Sotograph  Camera;  it  is  tkoroughty  good 
all  the  way  through*  That's  vukat  makes  it  an 
ideal  Christmas  gift.  Compare  it,  materials  and 
tuorkmansfup,  Hvith  the  others. 


Wt've  a  mu  book  of        -j-jjg  SGOVILL  &  ADAMS  CO.  OF  NET  YORK 

iniertsi  to  yoa,  tuhkh  you 
mAy  hafoe  Jg  m-iting  for. 


ffi  &  «2  Eut  Elcvmtli  St.  (5  doon  Bad  of  Vway]*  New  Yodc 


'M 


WRITING  MACHINE 


^trt'SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 

A  SEAS0tf4M/.E.  S£t!nCEABLE, 
SENSIBLE 

-(^yr,    ^   I  \jff   y      GIFT.    , 


MTALOeUE 

^n^Smh  Premier  TYP£WRirER^.-^% 

V    SYRACUSE.  N.y.U.S:^. 


^^VISIBLE  WHITING  ^— ^ 

Oliver 

TYPEWRITER 

is  the  first  and  only 
writing  machine  having 
a  type  bar  that  secures 

PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT 

It  is  made  of  steel. 
The  "U"  shape  of  the 
type  bar  with  its  two  ends  fasten- 
ed to  large  tool  steel  axle,  pre- 
vents its  getting  out  of  alignment 
and  doubles  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  type  bar. 
See  cut  to  left. 

Ml  leprewnuiwe.  Agents  iu  all  Itading  dties. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 


Ttc  higlicst  development  of  type- 
writer fflccliimsni,  as  shown  by 
Its  "Velvet  Touch  " 
Its  Perfect  Ball  Bciring  Carriage 
Its  easy,  uniforni  leverage,  ind  s 
bunch  of  other  features. 


More  Speed 
More  Work 


25" 


Less  Fatipe 
Uss  Trouble 


New  Ccntuty  operators  fnish  fresh. 

Scsd  foi  fict  boot. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

316  Btoid»»)r,  New  York. 


<r(irt/aa  tht  Amtrlam  MmtUg  Rtohm  </  Htnlwi**  la  writing  (0  atutrtlttn. 


-M 


'WRITING  MACHINES^ 


THE   U.   S.    NAVY 


Blickcnsderfcr 

No.  5,  S35-00:  No. 


BLICKENSDERFER    MFO.    CO., 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Admiral  Dewey's 
Letters  will  hereafter  be 
written  on  a  new  ball- 
bearing Densmore 
Typewriter   which    has 

just  been  ordered  for  his 
Private    Secretary.      The 

Densmore  is  the  only  make  with 
typebars  moving  on  ball  bearings. 
"  Ball  bearings  made  the  bicycle : 
they  perfect  the  typewriter."  Our 
free  pamphlet  demonstrates  the  ad- 
vantages of  ball  bearings  applied  to 
the  typewriter  and  offers  much  food 
for  thought.  Main  Office,  316  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  Salesrooms  in  all  the 
principal  cities. 


i 


'STLnunUUnS  PENS  '=°"*"'  ""■^."•*rjr 


.  lt!S  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 


PEH>  EVEBTHHUE 
S«M  br  All  IMIontn. 

St.,  MwTwt. 


M 

TYPEWRIT[RS 

BRAND.  ANT STANCiBDHACNINE SHIPPED 

^ 

i?>^  TRIAL&EXvMIINATUN, 

0^ 

1    ^^SBDopVrtmfint  BJ 

MAKEsSWf^f^----: 

ONE  HUNDRED 


Lawton  Simplex  Printer. 

""  """"^ng.    No  wFiiing  of  pKpcT.   Send 
uiind  simple  of  wofi. 


UWTON  &  CO.,  jO  Van  SL,  New  VoA  I  »  Durboni  SI.,  CMuio. 

TYPEWRITER  HUDQUtRTERS, 


]>■!«•  anpMied.  MmwrI 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IK  TOUR  OFHCE 

lts.dvu 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


No  Screw  to  Break. 
No  Joint  to  Leak. 
No  old-faihJoned 

Nozzle. 

PERFECTION. 
PERFECT 
PARKER 
PENS 


^.(^ 


CK.^dUj<^ 


Jointlu)  Uicky  Curve 

a'  Christmas  Present 


There  is  nothing  so  appropriate, 
pleasing  or  satisfactory  as  a 

Parker  Jointless 
Lucky  Curve" 
Fountain  Pen. 


%vsm%  JIajustabk 
Index  tags 


TAGS  TO  WKITli  ON. 


uloT  silk  ■eweil  leather  Lags,  wiih 
, — --  — jach  Bide  of  txit  buff  ledger  pAper. 

"         "   "V.  R.  H.  Co..  Chi'caEQ. 


n,^"  CHAS.  C.  SMITH,  ss-: 

*^       EXETER,  NEBRASKA. 


We  Prepay  Freight  ^.JKSnlfJtriliXJSi  oi'Ji  "^°tSi.? 


SnuihCanrKimfpoinb  beywd  an  an  equiU  baiU:. 
THE    '^"E°,,,M*CEjr_CO^.^GtiA(jD_n_A^I0S,   MlOH. 


MmOoB  (A*  ^n«rioan  KimtHIg  Sishm  e} 


FOR  THE  OFFICE  JB^^j 

\ 


AN  OFFICE  ARRANQEMEr^ 

Like  the  above  can  only  be  secured  by  using  "ELASTIC"  CABINETS 
madeupofunitslnterlockedautomatlcallyatendl  UWPincia 

and  top  and  bottom.  Can  be  built  up  as  long  and  as  hish  as  wanted  and  other 
units  added  as  the  business  expands.  The  units  or  sections  are  fitted  with  Letter 
Files,  Card  Index  Files,  Catalogue  Drawers,  Pigeon  Hole  Boxes,  and  other  mc»dern 
conveniences  for  classifying  and  arranging  business  papers  and  records  of  alt 
kinds.  A  cabinet  system  that  always  fits  your  business  and  grows  with  it. 
Shipped  on  awiroval.  freight  paid. 

•■nd  far  CMaMga*  SS-O. 

THE  QLOBB-WERNICKB  CO.     ^^gSg?^ 


There  are  Faber  Pencils  which  are  not 

A.  W.   FABER  PENCILS 


See  that  nil  goods  are  inilialled 
"  A.  W."  before  the  name  of 
"  FABER,"  in  order  lo  get  THE 
BEST  from  the  original  factory, 
established  1761. 


A.  W.  FABER'S  Statk». 
er's  Rubber  Goods,  loks. 
Rulers,  etc,  are  as  reliable 
as   A.    W.    FABER'! 


A.  W.  FABER'S 
Round  Qlit.  Hexagon  Gilt,  and  Siberian  Drawing  Pencils 

have  been  sold  for  liiirly  years  ant!  more,  and  constantly  improved. 
LEAD   PENCIL  MANUFACTORY  ESTABLISHED    1761 


DICKERMAN'S  DURABLE  DESKS, 


rnval  this  quartered  oak,  hard  oil  gloM  flnliihecl  dusk. 
gpB  to  aaj  BtfttloD  east  ol  the  Itocky  Monntalns.  It 
olTitrs  every  modem  ImprovemaDt.— adjostable 
lurtitlont  In  diawera,  donblB  diBwer  for  books. 
mLteosloD  aUdea,  dost-  and  kiil(»iproar  onrtain. 
non-warplnK  wrltloR-pad;  It  deilrad  closet  may 
re  place  lower  richt  hand  drawer  and  dmwer  atiove 
It.  It  It  of  mporlor  flnlah,  heavy  railed  moolded 
liase.  and  hearv  raised  naaeU, 

48  In.  Ush.  M  In.  wldMtt.  ti<  ft.  or  H  ft.  long 
roll  top.  or  4h.  ti«  ft.  6  ft.  and  QCtt.  Ions  flat  top. 
It  this  desk  doMa't  prove  to  beall  that  we  claim 
you  mayretnm  tt  atonr  expense  and  yonrpar- 

...II  be  refunded.  7* '1  a  atronSi  hnndsome,  daraDle  deiik— 

in  ornament  to  auy  room  or        :e.   Don't  tall  to  rend  lor  our  — *' 

American  D&      &       ni  Co.,  ^*^  •»». 


JM^TANDARD-ARTlCLK-UNCbftSm 


SPEQAL  HOLIBAY  OFFER  I 
»3.00 

Laughlin  Fountain 
Pens 


HEr;~.„Y0U=2 

ebinct  to  ica  it— pCneit  Quiuity  Dl 
Point  Gold  Pen. 

cgaitaul  iJcuint  reminder  oftlie  gi.er. 


LAUGHLm  MNFG.  CO. 

121  GdHwDid  St,  Delnill,  MIcb. 


SHORTHillD^giiii 


AJSharpPoint 

•  D  be  kri'i  .'fi  nUr>n->  Ainnrlnn  Gni>hll>i  Pra. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jereey  City,  N.  J. 


tl9.30. 


E  H.  STAFFORD  &  BROS.,  ?„1SSrSiV 


Colonial  Rocker 

ASpteadldOlhtar  fUlue 
or  «Dl/ier 

$25.00  fs-i""."" 


■jL 


Ladies'  MalioKany  Desk 

Tbc  Very  Qneta  ot  QUU  tar  c  Laitr 

^^^^^^^H  SSl  I  y  No.  MS,  dlncE  from 
^^^^^^^^1  vw>>w  cue  tactory,/relali( 
^^^^^^^^^^H         prcpoU,  sent  "  Oti  ApproTkl,''  to 


pTBlUtBlT  Cha  ben  Udln'  deik 
ever  Bid  at  eo  tow  a.  nrioe.  A 
dklntr  blrthdkr,  wedding  or 

Chrlnouactn. 

iBJiJd  Villi  pcCl  ud  ttUK  lul^.    Hu 

pK^wr.  pea.  Infc,  irtc.  BqIiobi  of  lun 
Thlt  dak  !■  polb1>ed  IHw  ■  pUdo,  tmi 


Colonial 

Bookcase 

Par  the  Larer  atBaokM 

SIZlOO  oilaTOOkkColODlal 
^■■■""  bookcsH,  No.  Its, 
dlmct  iTom  Che  tuacfny,  fnitfiA 
prepaid,  sent  "On  Appnr&L*'  to 
beratumed  at  our  ezpmH  it  not 
posUimr  (li«  tMHt  bookoaae  erec 
Bold  M  Bo  low  a  prtt». 
FROKT  li  Igurcd  Dit.  and  liu  ■ 


^^^jA^^M,   Home  Desk 

^^BHS22.50£:!n,.!h! 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Mwed  Golden  iIMk   Homa 

^^^^^^^^^^^^M  Desk.  No.  SIl.  direct  from 

^^^^^^^^^^^^1  the  lactoiT,  /retpU  pmalA 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  aant  "On  Approral,"  to  b* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■H  retunwdatowanHnwlfDot 

^^^^^iV^^BB  poalUmly  Uia  iwat  obuiu- 

^^^W              ^^^^n  able  at  so  low  a  prto*. 

^^^f-"           ^^V^l  THE  VBBISR  ef  thU  dak  H 

J                                            ■  <  (IniKt  pofccUsa  lor*  "biaa" 

,  liUUng  um  mt.  pleitY  of  dr>»i-n.  pbeoibaln  tatt.beJilv  cuMll 
,  Mi'-udisinrih.tl^iiuiiui.anbacudMiotiiTta:.  jbnullli 


«  u  viiiiTiwlM 


Jfwrtto*  U*  ilawtau  MtMUf  Ml 


m  tf  «M<tM  to  nfttof  to  wfNrtlMn. 


ARCHITECTURESDECORATION!) 


"A  thermometer 
room  is  a   kygi 

Taylor's 
Radial  Scale 
Thermometer 

Hangs  from  chandelier  or  bracket.  Re- 
cords true  mean  temperature  of  room,  and 
can  be  read  from  every  side  at  a  distance. 
Wall  thermometers  are  unreliable,  their 
readings  being  influenced  by  temperature 
of  wall. 

A  novel,  handsome  and  useful  present  by 
mail.     Catalogue  Free. 

Price,  $2.00. 


D«pU  V,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Manufftctuwn  of  Tfutmoiaeteit  for  all  purpoMt. 

gg  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  fiuore 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point 
We  could  not  anord  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  AH 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  iiave 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  lf.Y. 


(KINNEAR'S  PATENT) 

Stomped  Steel  Celling  always  decora- 
tive.    We  have  made  improvements  In  ' 
St  rue  I  ion  Ihal  are  worthy  of  nolice. 


Wril 


K  \ 


THE  KIHNEAR  &  GAGER  CO., 

nulaclurcr*. 

a    un    Js.  OHIO. 


ifmtfwi  »t  AmtHuui  HvHUg  Mnltw  iff  Miuli 


H0U5E  FURN15HING5 


Keep  *35.SS  as  our 
Christmas  Present 

Send  us  $15.  and  we  will  send  you  a.  mattress  that  you  can- 
not equal  in  quality,  cleanliness,  comfort  and  durability  for 
$50.    Hair  mattresses  are  unsanitary  and  are  a  relic  of  the  past. 


The  Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 


15. 


has  revolutionized  the  mattress  trade  of  the  country,  because  we  guarantee  what  we  claim. 
•■Sleep  on  it  3a  nights"  and  if  it  is  not  all  you  hoped /or,  send  iC  back  (we  will  pay  charges  ^d/A 
ways)  and  we  return  your  money  without  dispute — this  is  what  we  mean  by 


Mt 


SENT  OH  SUSPICION. 


WW 


Our  mattress  makes  a  useful,  unique  and  inexpensive  Christmas  present.       All  charges  prepaid. 

Scad  for  Our  Book,  •' THE  TEST  OP  TIME,"  I         alat6iiicfa»wld>.  jglb*.       .     fs.jfl]      ^l 

whether  you  need  a  maltreas  now  ar  not.    It  ?  l2{  ?l«i.«  Jlllie  » lb.'      '       u  « I   '  '"* 

will  interest  you  to  know  about  the  best  and  4  iSt  wldS.Si  Tblr     f      .'      '.      ■"issl'™?" 

clieapest  mattress  in  the  world,  |        4  leat  6  iDchu  wMe,  45  lb*.      .      15.00/    >^""- 

ExprtH  chargM  prepaid  EVERVWHERE.  Hade  in  two  patta.  50  ctnti  tx\n,    . 


TmkmOmr 


Thet. 


I  alnglc  I 


n  Iht  I 


■ylhat 


imallrlli,     Fsleni  Eluilc  Fell  Mailicuei  UD  be  bougtil  only  ai 

OSTERMOOR  A  OOMPANY,  123  COxaboth  StrsBf,  Mow  York, 

Wi  kav€  ciakitiud  noao  cIlitcIui.    Stnd/er  bit  iotk,  -  Ckurch  dakani." 


Powers  Automatic 
^ttertrRe^ulator 

dplilicd  Ic  your  luinj.  c 

Saves  Coal, 

Saves  Trouble, 
s™di,„Bo„».   Preserves  Health. 


Fireplace  naniels 


l^lXi^ii  \i      ^    Ornamental  Brick, 

They  are  decorative  a 
well  as  durable.  Wi 
offer  a  large  variety  ii 
Empire,  Elizabelban, 
Old  Colonial,  Renais- 
Ours  a: 
newest  and  cest.  tJur  customers  say  so.  They 
are  not  too  expensive,  and  can  be  easily  set  by 
local  brick-masons.  Wlicn  you  l>uild  or  remodel 
send  for  onr  Sketch  Book  of  jq  designs  of  thann- 
iog  mantels  cosiing  from  Si2  up. 

PHILA.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO- 

iiti  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Maaa. 


Mantels 


:.  Old  Vienna,  and  other 


|^l5TANDARD-ARTiCLE5UNCLft!>5iFIEE0 


Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 


give  soft,  harmonious, 
and  durable  coloring  ef- 
fects, and  prevent  decay 
in  the  wood.  The  orig- 
inal shingle  stains. 

"  Wood  treated  with 
Creosote  is  not  subject 
to  dry  -  rot  or  other 
decay. "  —  Century  Dic- 
tionary. 
Ae«>U  It  all  Cenlril  Polnti. 


cost  50  per  cent,  less 
than  paint,  are  incom- 
parably more   beautiful. 


long 


SAnUEL    CABOT. 


ger   in   warm,    dry 
climates. 

Send  for  Stained  Wood 
samples  (23  colors)  and 
Htho-watercolor  chart  of 
color  combinations. 

69  Kllby  St.,  Boslon,  MuB. 


llOHTNINC 

WATER ;^,,  HEATER 


XMAS. 


Hot  Water  on    a  Moment's  Notice, 
For  Baths 

Any  Number—Any  Hour— Day  or  Night. 

SICKNESS  OR  FOR  BABY 


e  in 


ts.    Qui 


d  absoiutciy  sale. 


The  Horix  Mfg.  Co., 


^HmmMJMHHi'MMMMMM, 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St.,  New  York, 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  Equitable  BulId(^^ 


NOBODY    APPRECIATES     WATER 


Rider :;  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine 


certainly  would  take  the  place  of  uncertainty. 
Ptleet  grcmttj  rcducei.      Oitalogue"0" 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO, 

aa  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Voric 
86  Lake  Street,  Chicago       339  and  341  Franklin  St.,  E 
N.  Ttb  St.,  Pblladelphla  693  Crals  St.,  Montreal,  P.  O. 

aa  A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


m  MmtMIt  Bnltm  of  ffm/» 


'«  wrHlnt  (•  aturtlttn- 


,,_ FBKiait 

PHEPUDfttitorCoUndo.  Br 

prCHpnuld  flflrmatati- 

.-■.  PtonplikliiBemtaaiidb 

dsllxiT  RMnitwdi    ■Dm«T 

i^atlilM. 

1S  booklet  nailed  tm. 

■  Indispensable  in  the  Sick  Ijootn. 

I.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.,  83  Wayne  St,  KeadaUville,  Indiauu 


^ACHE  HYQiENiGJUTTRESS.'^ 


^.  ^iM  laxary  uid  hiAlthfdIdHH  In  mtt.  I 

■  loiuth  vnd  width  of  (bo  mattrsu  mnC 

IB  uTlniBSDCloa  «lHkB8Meejftprlii«  iDt«rDoll«d  into  wo 

It*  IBbrlo*  ml   tap  And  bdUom,    Artmnd  this  if  tb«  Qll 

—  T>— Ttwil  atUfptls  HTC  whlls  ssttso  rslt.    Ths 

r  nr— WW  with  tbj  ^rt— ■  nudltaLn  a  mcrtt  rflntBrki 

altr  mAklUB  tho  DiACtraat  bjBienio,    j-^—"— 


BABY'S  X=MAS  GIFT. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Baby  will  amaK  blmgelf,  reil 
■Dd  sleep  as  oatore  tnlended, 
with  little  of  Motbcr'g  core, 
wben  he  bos  a 

COMBINED 

BabyJumper 
A»»  Rocking  Chair 

w'SrSiSsssr''"' ■'"'■■ 


Glascock  Bros. 
Mfr.  Co.,  BOX  •, 


drMri/M  tkt  Amtrltnt  MtrntUt  Mtritm  14  lli^*mt  At  mrtUmt  U  miMrttm*. 


"FOR  T+IE  HOUSEHOLD 

THE   SINGER  CABINET  TABLE. 


"?> 


■new 


SOLD   ON   EASY   PAYMENTS.  OLD   MACHINES  TAKEN   rN   EXCHANGE. 

MADE   AND  SOLD  ONLY   BV 

THE   SINGER    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 


SALEanOOMS   IN   EVERV  CITY   I 


,4********4*4#*4******#4» 


Have  You  Tried  a—^^^^^ 

Bannei  Oil  (eater 


Do  You  Drink 
Coffee? 


"HaiioDEaiM" 

COFFEE  POT 

Lllr  coDitnictcd, 

JKhcttnicdicalHiittiontieiitB 

■.  So  coutructid 
KHtlon,  u  (k* 
boiled. 

K,  and  will  pre- 
pare Ibe  bevcrue  in  ■  raiBute. 
ItUnalBplDkAUdiH 

DM  It.     IlMlttllHaUTft- 

poT,  *ad  ■llan  >•  miBsIa 
eieiH.  ItBakMth»C«IM 
brlgBt  aid  (Imt  vltboBt 
citM«r>Brttlag«lH.  n* 
(^offM  Pota.an  lU  tU\»\- 

yuuT  denier  amnol  Bnpply  you.  the  mHHufactunn  will  Mmd 

s\zc  you  may  kIccl  deLivcred  free  br  expreai  Co  any  addroi 

•.fihcMiuiuippKiind  50  cents  addiiiDaiJ  elMwfacn)  at  iol- 

'  pricei  for  /mII  nickil-plalid  Pali,  latlafactiOB 

To  make  1  quart,  4mpj.l1.sj.  Tomakeniiiaiu,ampa,li.sj. 
omafce  jquans,  iJciipj.fi.8o.  Tomalieiqiartit,  iScapa-laxa. 
NABIOlf  HABUND  wriiei:  "In  my  opinion  ithaaaaegoaL" 

silver'&"'c"o'F£" 


Brooklyi  II.  Te 


Mtatlmi  thw  AmtrltsK  MmrtUg  Kmliir  of  Rtaltm*  In  mrHlat  to  a4atrtlMn. 


fSlE/ERWARES  jewelry! 

Spaulding  &  Co., 

PARIS:  Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths  Chicago- 

«,A.....o«.  ^jjj  Jewelers.  .«.».«„-. .„.s^, 

The  Holidays. 

To  make  seasonable  gifts  that  will  both  please 
the  recipient  and  satisfy  the  donor,  the  selec- 
tion should  be  of  assured  quality,  artistic  in 
workmanship  and  thoroughly  appropriate  in 
every  particular.  In  a  selection  made  at  our 
establishment  you  are  assured  of  quality, 
workmanship  and  value,  while  our  prices  are 
consistent  and  the  same  to  one  and  all. 

Odi  little  "Book  otSantaatloas"  halpsmach  at  this  tlma, 
aod  Is  seat  free  tu  all  who  write  tor  It. 

Spaulding  &  Co.,  Jackson  Blvd.  cor.  State  St.,  Chicag;; 


Lookind  For  thelVade  A\ark  she  is  proud  ot.~ 
The  Ubbey  CSuus  CO.  TOlcoo,  Ohio, 


=CIVE= 


"Silver  Plate 
That  Wears" 

FOR  TOHR 

Holiday  Presents. 


IFTHBT 
BBABTHSSB 

TRADE 
MARKS 

irOTHINQ   CAN 
BE  BETTSB. 

"847 
mGEISBIIOI. 

"1847." 

Known  tlironchant  the  worU  M  tlu 

STANDARD  OF  QUALITY. 

Sold  by  lending  denlen. 
Send  for  Uliuinud  ctulogue  No.  51.  D. 

Merldea  Britannia  Companjr,  Hertden,CDiin. 
RnrTerk.  Chleasa, 


MntiBB  U«  Amttlean  Manain  Rnltia  of  HMlimt  In  wrltliig  ta  BdMrt/«*ri. 


_  .3TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr5!>inED. 

What  to  Get  a  Man !» Xmas 


Vft  told  thouu 
highly  pollihiid,  ■! 


m  halt  page  of  oeimpapcr, 

IC.  will  cwrry  11, 

,  wc  have  It  In  SILVER— 


35c. 


ehowliiB  use  u  Kale  and  a»  knife. 


If  you  want  the  very  beit,  w 
heavy  plate,  extra  noe  Raiih,  SI 

POSTAL  SCALE  CO.,  411    EMhange  Building.  N«w   Havtn.  Conn. 


The  Best  Home  Game 

Adapted  for  wither  Children  or  Adults. 


n 

A^Ie^ 

..== 

II 

^^^Wl 

THE  ROYAL  GAME  OF  IHDU 

#0  household  complete. 
Mo  home  happf  mlhout  it, 
Nn  ParlnrTiblr  Cum  h«j  riet  t«n  [nibliihrt  whlA 


Sulk'nera-,  T.'y,  and  IVpirtmnH  !-i,>r«  In  the  I'niled 
S1.IB.  L.r  mailnl.  p,«tia1J.  1^ 

SBLCHOW  &  RIGBTBB  "^»Sl  yitf  ^ 


FREE  I  OUR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOBUE. 

Sler|[n)[  Silver  Noveltiej,  IJIjnioiidi,  W»lch«,  Clocli^  Silvei 
••re,  Jiwrlry,  lie.     Bargain,  (or  ouh,    Ordfrour.pMmlL«dii 


I  teG*aU  iibou  it. 

TlwWtlhrMmoiHCo.,M8n.,61W8lBW<..aBdiMll,a 


IL^  Criterion 


SENT  ON  TRIAL  ^>.p;:^,^^.SX„-n^'^-v«™ 


SELF-PLAYIHG  MUSIC  BOX 

<Z  Oft  *  !■  tha  UtMt  ud  mMt 

"  .-ri  „.».^  i  "<■»■  *)''■  fntimtMW 

"  mnd  npwBKI  ^  tbj^  Tnnc-IMikB....    ~ 

Tbc  PUbo  caBBot  prodocc  ilw  riclwcv  anajaid  W 

ihr  Criicriun  ncl«  pti]vi  bf  Bi  or  eifht  ,haidi,  aJ 

Mafccj  wonld  haTt  hmiVnra  oat  a»l    1  I  '■■     IH*.^ 
ea>il)r  cluax«l--Iber'R  pncltaUlT 

-      BlBg  n.      -       -  - 


m$SzPS 


3TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCbfr!>!»IPIEDJ 


(4  T  TONESTY  is  the  best  policy." 
-^  ■*■  Nobody  contradicts  it.  Your 
dealer  can  get  lamp-chimneys  that 
almost  never  break  from  heat,  or 
those  that  break  continually.  Which 
does  he  get  ?    Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass"  are  tough  against  heat;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some 
acddent  happens  to  them. 

Our  "Index"  describe! a// lamps  and  their ^n:>^fr 
chimneyB.  With  It  you  can  always  order  the  Tight 
■iK  and  shape  o(  chimney  for  any  lamp.  We  mail  it 
FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  Tot  it.    Address 

Hacbkth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


5P 


*f^s  Value  nXnown* 

Presents  of  pottery  showing 
the  above  monogram  are  ap- 
preciated by  both  giver  and 
recipient  because  they  are 

^ookwood 
Srottery, 

To  those  unacquainted  with  this 
ware  the  book  about  it  will  prove 
interesting.     Please  write  for  it. 

Rookwood  ware  is  for  sale  \>j  a  dealer  is 
each  of  the  larger  cities  and  at  the  Fottetyt 


Wernicke  Elastic  Bookcase 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS." 


Always  complete  but  never 
finished.  Small  enough  for 
lo,  large  enough  for  10,000 
books.  Varieties  to  suit 
every  taste  and  require- 
ment Dust  proof  glass 
doors,  and  every  feattire 
of  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
bookcase.  Sent  anywhere 
on  trial  and  approval. 

Wernicke  pays  the  freight. 

THE  WERNICKE  CO, 

154  S.IbnlaSt, 

Gtaad  Rapitb,  Mkh^  U.  &  A. 


OF  DEALERS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Mention  tk*  Amtrlam  Metahig  Hul—i  of  '*>''*»*  '"  mrttlng  to  aiairtinn. 


.5TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCyV55IflED] 


AWE 


lattarr  Fin  Mol 
lictHcHindLi 


ckel  FUiL 
tthlt 


iSil.;. 


18  Msdica 

111  Bell  witb  SqipedidttI 
GSDDiaiSlicIrlclDHlci, 
TcleenpbOatGU,  .  .  . 
Butlerr  Molori  from  tl  !□  1 
BitlirTTibULainpa,  . 
NecktiB  Livhla.  Tficu.  lo 


Sirs 


s'/st'den't^in 


ElHtdul 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLEVELAND,  O 


Have  you  a 
Stereopticon 


In  Your  School? 


If  not,  why  not  purchase  one  and  malte  yonr 
teaching  twice  B5  elTicient,  all  admit  ihe  eye  is  the 
only  medium  to  reach  the  brain  and  pictures  im- 
press truths  in  otie-lenth  the  lime  of  oral  demon- 

Illustrated  story  books  prove  surh  to  be  the  OM, 
try  II.  WE  have  thousands  of  subjects  in  slides  and 
make  anything  desired  far  the  purpose.  Write  for 
catalogue  to — 


RILEY  BROS., 

16  Beekman  SL, 
New  York  City. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


AN 
APPETITE 

creator; 


5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCb/V551flED. 


Insure 

in  the 

Travelers, 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Oldest,  Largest,  and 

Best. 


Endowment, 
and  Accident 


Insurance 


of  all  forms. 

Health  Policies. 

Indemnity  far  Disability  causeii  by 
Sickness. 

Liability  Insurance. 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Con' 
tractors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings, 
Horses,  and  Veliicles,  can  all  be  pro- 
tected by  policies  la  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Coiipanv. 

ASSETS,  $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities,  21,209,625.36 
EXCESS,   .  .  4,105,817.10 


JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  StcrtUry. 

H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Actuiry. 


MintlBii  M*  Am*rhai  MtHtklg  ktolta  a/  Bitltv  h 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Bluje,Label 


"  -^^^^'kj' 


20  Varieties 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 


Ready  for  use 
after  h\eatir\g. 


Makes  a  Pie  That 
Melts  in  your  Mouth 

Those  who  know  Libby's 
delicious  Mince  Meat  never 
bother  wiih  rhe  labor  of  mak- 
ing a  winter's  supply  of  home- 

Libby's  is  so  convenient, 
wholesome,  pure. 

Put  up  in  packages  enough 
for  two  large  mince  pies. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  write 


UBSy,  ntcNEIU.  &  U88V,  Chluso. 


^ 

7!r 

lib. 

THE 

For  Thanksgiving 

And  the  Holidays. 

iir-M.FMiT.u  i.-r.i:m;F:  en.,  inji.iisp 

1t..lnd. 

m  IM  mHtlitt  to  Umrtimn. 


R&ANDARD-ARTlCLKUNCbfrSMflEfl 


THF-  LATEST  WRINKLE. 

Hyomei  Antiseptic 
Skin  Soap. 

A  PERFECT  SKIN  AND  TOILET 
SOAP,  MADE  WITHOUT  FATS, 
GREASE  OR  DANGEROUS  ALKALI. 

Unlike  any  other,  Hyomei  Antiseptic 
Skis  Soap  is  made  from  the  fresh,  green 
leaves  of  the  Tasmanlan  BJue  Quin  Tree 

only,  and  contains  all  its  healing,  cooling, 
refreshing  and  invigorating  properties. 


A  perfect  skin  food,  from  Nature's 
laboratory,    and    one    that    is    proving    ; 
revelation  to  soap  users. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  t 
ipt  of  price. 


Most  Acceptable  as  a 

HOLIDAY  GIFT 

to  any  member  of  the  family. 

?r^^  -THE  STAMDOREm^ 


Maw  or  2nd  Hand— Sold 

—Bought— 
Exohangod 


bAMERAS    '^""*' 


ock.    Musi  be  il 


C.  P.  LUND  «  CO..  134  Wabuli  Avenue.  CblCEO.  111. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 


All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
"How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 
PtxN  Mutual  Life,  931-3-5 
Chestnut  Street,  Phila.    i^'S). 


At"HARBACH'S"AII 


HARBACH&  GO'S  Magto  Lanttrn  Emporlun 

809  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


w  Amtr/aan  thwUlf  Rnltw  *f  amlv»  la  irKltg  U  adttrtfitrt. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Elastic  Ribbed  Union  Suits 

no  BUTTONS  DOWN  THE  FRONT. 

Oneita  Knittine  Mills.  »^  ,  o™';^^^'!.! ;..-  T.n. 


FOSTER 
CT  HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


reduces  the  abdomen  from 
one  to  three  inches;  straightens 
the  shoulders  and  makes  the 
waist  line  curve  gracefully  at 
the  back.     They  are  made  of 
satin  with  four  bands  of  best 
lisle  or  silk  elastic. 


60c 

75c 

$1. 


buys  wide  web,  black 


OC    buys  heavy  silkweb; 
£iJ   large  pad   if  desired. 


large  pad   if  desired. 
Insist  on  seeing  the  name 

FOSTER  which  is  on  every 

pair  of  the  genuine.     Avoid  substitutes. 

Leading  dtoltrs  Mil  lh*m,    Ifyoursd 
hia  nam«and  the  price  for  a  pBirprcpa 


Jhe  ^ajwex  (}lo\'b. 

(Registered.) 

IN  ALL  THE  NEW  SHADES. 

MflDufactured  exclusively  for 

g.  3Wtinaii«.Co. 


iiMT*       T,...Qb.,m,L.,   ii>oil6)i 


iV.D.  WUe}&S(»,llullwd.C«i 


f 


Rlieiiinatism,  Pneumonia  &  Grip 


ihoc— fits  any  slioe- 

The  Solpba  la  tole  Co.,lU  Hartlord  Bids..  Chlcato 


Mmtim  at  Amtrlmt « 


iittM 

LUZ0N----2WP  ^^K^^^  RANCH  10- -• -Ssy; 


\,  SAMA0----2*» 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS  EXCLUSIVELY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS. 
/  Following  one  line  to  petfecUoa,  we  produce  styles  you  can  depend  upon  as  i 
correct  and  made  to  fit.     In  fact,  the  best  goods  at  the  least  cost  — 3  for  25  ci 
]   You  can  pay  more,  but  you  caa  buy  no  better.     The  Corliss-Coon  aame  as: 


CORLiSS^COON 


WEARING  APPAREL 


and  shirts  perfcinly  titled  and  adapted  lo  each 
er,  with  cuffs  lo  match— all  l.ION  BRAND 
cndcrs  these  always  useful  garmentSHvailabic 
for  family  Christmas  presents,  and  gives  the  as- 
surance formerly  wanting,  that  the  gift  will  fit 
and  satisfy  as  well  as  please. 

These   goods   exhibit   the    finest   Mork man- 
ship.      They  are  Ihc  highest  grade.      Two  collars 
-   25  cents.      !t  doesn't  pay  to 


■  Shirt 


depending   on    the  kind  you  want.      Ask   you 

UNITED  SHIRT  &  COLLAR  CO., 


ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 

-?9  COLLARS 


"I    ifcTT^MF^"  COLLARS 
LINENE     AND  CUFFS 


DO  NOT  WILT 
No  Laundry  Work 

RBVEIUIBLB  COLLAR  CO.,  Dipt.  R,  BOSTON. 


siSs!©  ®o^(^ 


Short  B 

OpeaBukt 
Back  and  Froat, 
Coat  Shirts, 

Fancy  BoMm^ 
uxICttfb. 

Price  $1  each. 


J"^ 


Cutter  *  Crossette, 


CHICAGO, 

Jilltrtr /tii  tf  tifnm  Uany  tuUna  In  tit  U\ 
Slala,  Six  SkirU  an  rttiift  n/Sir  DMmn. 

«  fii  mrHlag  to  atttrtl—n. 
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THE  NORFOLK  6INEW BHINSWICIK m 

nos[ER>r  CO.    I  I     ; 

,  MAKERS  OF!  '  ffiz, 

FULL  r'ASHIONEI)  UNIDERV/EAF!  ^ 

▲Nl)   HOSIERV  '>, 


FULL  FASHIONED  UNDERWEAR 

IS   KNIT  TO    FIT 

IT  adjusts  itself  as  perfectly  to  the  form  as  if  knit  to  measure, 
leaving  no  bunches  or  wrinkles  to  annoy.  It  is  sanitary  and 
elaslic.and  has  been  in  constant  favor  for  more  than  forty  years.  The 
most  sensible,  satisfactory,  and  economical  underwear,  because  it 

Fits  Well !    Looks  Well  1 !    Wears  Well  1 1 1 

Send  far  mir  booklet  an.i  l^arii  all  about  Full  Fashioned  UnJenvcar. 

NORFOLK  &  NEW  BRUNSWICK  HOSffiHY  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A  UNIQUE  XMAS  PRESENT 

Just  what  the  recipient  needs,  and  so  different  from  anything 
in  the  list  of  holiday  presents  that  you  could  not  make  a  wiser 
selection    for    either   ladies    or  gentlemen    than  one    of   our 

GOODFORM  CLOSET  SETS 


AUTOMWlc 


which  changes  the  ordinarj'  clothes  closet  into  ihe  GOODFORK  CLOSET  shown  in 
the  eiiyraving.  It  holds  twice  as  much  as  before.  Every  garment  is  Id  place,  in 
sight  and  reach  and  ready  to  wear  without  pressing.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
fTROUSERS  aOODFORM  sets  m  t3.00  BKb,  prepaid  by  cipreu; 

.,.™.r,  ainANGER  For  iientlanen,   they  ere-ii  Curmenl  Yokei,  Oaickel- 

NICKEL  arf  plated  Trou»n  Huigen,  g  SheU  Bin,  i  Loop. 

PLATE)     §\  I         J-         For  Ladlel,  Iheyate-ii  Giraent  Yokes,  ii  Skin  Huigetm, 

Sample  L<dlei>  or  QentlnneD's  SeU— (i  «di  by  ei- 

^  Sample  Troiuera  Hanger— by  mail,  prepaid,  30c.,  ot  4  (or 

Bold  in  first-class  Dry  Cioods  Stores  and  by  Clothiers  and   Fur- 
nishers,   If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we  will  supply  you.    Book- 
let free.    Send  no  money  to  us  if  we  have  an  agency  in  your  city. 
SELLIlliti   AliE:VT8: 


Hurtfnrd-Urgni,,  Tbomson  &    WKshlnBton. 

ProvWsnce -Calif ndor  MeAus-   Detrolt-HunMr**  Huntsr. 

BroDklyn-FrederlclfLoeaerACo.   Xkw Orleans- A, SliwarMABon. 

CHICAQO  FORM  CO.,  86.135  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


111.   San  Franclsco-Palace  Hard- 
iuue."So>^D.  J.  HeiineMy 


Amirleaa  MmOily  Itnltm  af  litiiltmf  Im  mrUlag  te  adttrtitut. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


A  lesi  e^npensive 
style  at  SI.50; 
children's.  i\.2S, 


"DOLGE"  FELT  ROMEOS  are  not  only  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  good  fitting,  but  they  are  so  ptiant 
and  so  yielding^  that 

you  forget  your  feet. 

No  other  footwear  is  so  resting. 

We  make  them  for   Men,  Women  and  Children  in 

various  styles  and  handsome  colors. 

The  new  catalog,  printed  in  colors, 

all    questions    and    illustrates    many    styles    of 
ind  street  shoes.    Sent  free  on  application. 

No.  676,  "Victoria,"  is  (he   handsomesi  house 

shoe  we  ever  made.    Il's  "  Dolge  "  fellt  of  course, 

richly  fur-bound,  has  knotted  silk-cord  ornament, 

noiseless  leather  soles,  and  arched  instep  (see  illus- 

Any  size.    Delivered  free  on  receiot  of 

,  Car 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  COMPANY, 

Maker*  ul  "  Dolge"  Foatwei 

U9  West  23d  Street,  New 


.iM 
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The« 


■-THERE   IS   A   CL05B   RELATION   BBTWeEN   VALUE   AND   PRICE." 

Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 


is  therefore  cheap  at  Ihe  pricc:  at  which  it  is  sold.    That  it  is  both  a  valuable  and  s 

ihat  it  is  sold  al  a  reasonable  price  the  letter,  produced  herewith,  offers  conclusive  evidence  : 

The  "  Practical  "  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press  is  a 
practical  device  which  keeps  trousers  as  "  smooth  aa 
If  Ironed."  Saves  your  trousers  ;  keeps  them  always 
ready  for  use;  quadruples  closet  room;  each  garment 
separately  get-at-able.  This  is  a  practical  and  per- 
fect device —  no  toy.  Thousands  have  been  sold  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  and  thousands  of  duplicate 
orders  prove  il!^  merit.  It  is  an  indispensable  article, 
equally  valuable  to  the 
■  h  few  clothes 


o  the  I 


with 


Stni  for OarFree Book 


GUARANTEE  OFFER Sf.S-gS'^iKSK'.'S&'SSS 

will  UnmollBtcly  refund  the  full  purduM  price.    No  questknu  Bilud. 

THE  FIVE  DOLLAR  SET.  which  mmIiB  of  mi  Pnclicil  Tromeri  Hangers  and 


Sited  v,ilh 


k  Rods.  :' 


ce  reqiriRmenls.    For  li  WE  will  • 
If  Hinied,  Ihr  remiiDdtt  of  Ihe  i 


Htntlmi  ai  Amtrh 


If  you  have  found  out 

thit  your  clgsn  "tre  not  what 
they  used  to  be,"  try  ■  bundle  of 

VAN  BIBBER 
Little  Cigars 

They  trc  made  of  the  very  best— whole  leaf— im- 
ported tobacco,  never  vaiy  in  quality,  and  are  a 
surprisingly  good  little  cigar  tor  a  short  smoke. 

10  in  a  bundle  for  25  cents^ 

at  your  dealer's,  or  trial  package  in  pocket  pouch, 
by  return  mail,  prepaid  anywhere,  at  same  price 
(In  postage  stamps),  direct  rroro  factory. 

A  Solid  511  vsr  curred  box  worth  S  15.0a  mida  to 
hold  10  Vin  Bibber  LlitJe  CljTirs  glvao  PRBBI 
Writs    for  fic-9lm<le    booklet   of  *ll    pirUcuUi*. 

H.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  SacceMor. 
I  Manalg  Utaltm  tf  Kmlm*  la  mHUh  to  aAvtfNM, 
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A  Dog=on  Good  Watch" 

The  IngersoU  Dollar  Watch 


iBiity, .    

CrlliClMD  m  IhF  puini  of  purchasmK  :  Ihcn  u 
usj;u.^qualilkiacvcLnp.  Surprise,  Whole- 
Bome  R»|)cct  mid  (,n;ii\ya  Poiltlve  KnDwI. 
edjpe  thai  it  is  h  Rood  Ihlnit :  thtn  Ihrv  utiin- 

Why  we  sell  3,00a  Watches  a  day  And 
Why  the  sales  bare  Doubled  Annually 
tor  S  yean. 


If  vou  wan.   ■ 


'  nr  maiUd past^id  ly 

Robt.  n.  IngersoH  &  Bro.,  Maker*, 
Oept.  18.         No,  67  Cortlsndt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  W=H 


Grip  Machine 


will  strengthen  your  wrist, 
steady  your  nerve%  develop 
enormous  strength  in  your 
fingers;  it  cores  insomnia,  writer's  cramp, 
bicycle  cramp,  cold  hands  and  trembling 
hands.     Use  it  while  you  talk  or  work  or 
when  lying  wakeful — an  infallible  sleep- 
producer,  concentrating  mind  and  nerv- 
ous   force    and  drawing:    surplus   blood 
from  the  brain. 


per.  tho  StenogrBpher,  Artist.  Paintw 

PlanlBt,  Violinist,    ri-— --■--     <■' -'- 

Helpiinny ^- 

mnll  En<;.  1 
grips.*!  [in 


who  naea  their  bands.    By 
,lr.     Nickeled  meUl,    pork 


ALEXANDER  WHITELY, 
Dept.  C,  62  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

MvAioB  tm  Amtrltan  MontUii  Hi 
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A' Suitable  Cbrlstmas  Present 

for  Husband,  Father  or  Brother. 

Seat  by   regis- 
tered mail  on  re- 
purchaser   \akef, 
no   risks,    for  if 
not     satisfactory 
money    refunded. 
Illustrated   Cata 
logue  No.  s  com. 
\ag  Instructions 
Shaving  and 
plete    c  u  1 1  e 
price   lis< 
mailed  free. 


Cu  bi  nil  wilt  ulln  sifil)  b)  Ibt  icil  nil  lifln. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE 

CDTLEBT 

STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 
J.  CUILEV  i  BROTHEII,  B  lum  St.,  1.  V. 


,  .Before Buying iHaw 

Harnegs, 

^130  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


"CD*  BOOIt-Ke«l)er " 


Collar  Button  Insurance 

Krementzi 

One=Piece  Collar  Button. 

Male  oroBP  pl*»  of  mflal  wllhont  Ham  or  Jotal. 

Btsi  for  nDiKf,'  shirt  viaLsia  BnJcHiLtikEN's  drato.  The  story 
of  ■  Collar  Button  rIvci  all  psniculan.  Pntal  u>  lor  it.  AU 
jfwfLertMll  Krenenlx  bullous. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  U  Chotant  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  Dress  and  Gare  of  j 

I  the  Peet  ^v  q--  p-  kahler  ■ 


i    Tbia  bnnlils  preMi 


SDr.P.KiHLER&SONS! 

JQI       (Eslikllidfd  lUO)    OZSandOSOBmadwi 


22eWtiitely 
Exerciser! 


MENtn 

Wt^EtTwiB  Tonnd  arnu,  nroDB   backs. 


vrss. 

OMEN  _ 

brplinMaiuatamriHr*.  Oi 
■nU^  iBimnad  la  gaiutnu; 
DslH^iUfl  b«  Ul^dwJ  la  d 

Send  u*  lOc  i^SSi^t" 


rsLr  ii  Buda  In  fim  cndia—     . 


WHITELV  EXERCISER  OOMPANV, 


«  IhMUf  Htvltm  af  l)ml*m$  In  mrtUKg  to 
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HEW  XHAS  GOODS-  NOTE  PRICES 


TN  order  to  incieaao  our 
mail  order  bnsineaa,  we 
ofler  these  fioe  Christisss 
goods  at  lemaikably  low 
prices.  We  warrant  them 
satisfactoiy,  tolJe  just  as  we 
represent,  and  will  refund 
you  your  money  by  letum 
mail  if  yon  constdei  them 
otherwise.  You  ahall  be  the 
judge.  We  pay 
V  a'lfc    poatags  and  es- 


$10.00  Opera-Glasses  for 

$5_50 


$1.60        QK—       " 
Tlieraoneter  for  ^vJCi  '•» 


Cataloutte  of  Chrlntmue  Goods  «*nt  Fl-ee. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO., 

Dipi  D.  323  Wastlngtgn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


$TA^ 


LATHES 


•ISi'm/^'  For  Fine  Mcurate  Worii  s»n  fo» 

5WI  niJ  SENECA  FALLS  M'F'G.Ca...B 
^l'>  Warer5r,5ENECAFALL5  N.Y.      WTALW 


HOMES: 


BY  THE  SEA. 


PinFuplu,    mid    all   SBblropiol 
o  pCTlection.    CliimiE  deliehllul, 

PI  Itnin*    eampamtively  unkDown.  Ibat  dRcd  la  kI- 

-^  FLORIDA  j!f„'^/,",tii="s=;;;=^t,^wT',^ 

r  <.r  ptofif.  3tinu]d  r^nd  our  bootlti,  w"  (r7e'by"  ' ''  "*" 

TliP  Lrniun  Hbv  Campany,  Enslenood.  Florida. 


Solid  ifkt  Gold  Pen  m  Hard  Rub 

Agents 


LINCOLN   FOUNTAIN   PEN 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  36,  108  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Newspaper  Clippings. 

CIPIGITY  35,000  lOlTE  LINES. 

Size  of  Book,  4  1-3  x  id  i-a  Incbea. 

A   PERFECT   INDEX   PLAN. 

A  SCRAPIE  FILED  by  passinK  ihe  lop  i:oiilaininK  Ihc  capliuo  through  ■  slot 


^ 


rs  or  by  mall,  $i.oa.    Poatagc  atampa  rccalvad. 

-      56  Warren  Street,  New  York.  ^'V'^^IS,^! 

in  MoHtlilt  Rnltm  of  Amtava  /■  writing  U  tM{V—n. 


M 
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SANDOW'S 

OWN 
COMBINED 

DEVELOPER 


sen  from  all  others  by  thi 

expander  and  dumb-bell! 

on  the  wall.      Practically  indestructible. 

No  danger.     Adjustable  to  strength  of 

Price,  $5.00, 

delivered,  including   analomical   charts  wilh    full  di 


-nVL'R}'  MAN,    WOA/AN  AND  CHILD 
-'— '-     who  wants  strength  and  health  should 
know  of  this  invention   of  Eugen  Sandow, 
the    highest    authority  on   physical    culture. 
Far  superior  to  any  other  system   of  home- 
exercise  in  simplicity,  scientific  correctness, 
convenience  and    efficiency-;- officially  eho- 
Imperial  Qovernment  in  Great  Britain  for  training 
It  is  a  wall -exerciser,  weight-lifting  machine,  chest- 
ail  in  one,  yet  occupies  ioss  space  than  a  coat  hung 
No  pulieys.      No  weights.      No  oiling, 
.n,  woman  or  child. 


J  fre. 


n  Sandov 


of  i] 


;e1ebrated  system  of  physical  c 


open  day  and  night. 
Send  (ax  free  illustrated  Booklet  C. 

SANDOW  DEVELOPER  CO. 

(A.  LEWIS,  Mnnascrl, 

■  15  West  37th  Street,  corner  Braadway,  New  York, 


Thousands  Now  Do 


HAYEyOURCyCLE 

Fitted  With 


MMORROW 

COASTER  -„HUB 


BRAKE. 


— and  many  more  «ouU,  keep  scrap  books,  but  for  the 
time  and  labor  demanded  10  paste-up  and  index  tliem, 
to  make  them  actually  useful.  To  the  "noble  army" 
of  the  "  many  more  who  would."  the  "  Perfect  Scrap 
Book"  is  offered,  with  it!  pasleless,  fus^less,  auto- 
indexing,  time-saving  features. 


Librii 


Edition,  68  pagei,  Half  Morocco,  5j. 


For   sale  by  all  leading  stationers  or  sent  carriage 
paid  on  reteipt  of  price. 

Perfect  Scrap  Book  Company 
Bip*iiTwiiHTii.  335  Broadway,  New  York 


i^ 


■^s 

-     t  YOU  RIDE  50  MILES 

^m 

:J|\BUr  PEDAL  0NLY35 

Wheel  Always  Under  Control 

w«k>  would  Rive  \>s  CFCllng  rather  IKaa  eivs  up  the 

lour  new  wheel,  b«  SURE  to  EP«;lfy  Iha  Morrow 
Coiislcr  Bmke.    tor  Bale  by  «U  dealers. 

Our  Ai-ptrlons   Blorele   LoiUD    is  superior  to 
U17  /et  oBered. 

^■5s;p'/r^l^^'2:,-^^r^ssss"^ 

ECLIPSE  BICYCLE  CO.,  B«  R,  Elmlra,  H.  Y. 

/  AtD/awt  /b  mrttlng  to  aiatrtlfn. 
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brrcy{iS>tropg> 


■.  TOHREV  &  CO.,        p  o.  Bo, 


gUVscfiilfliPrcsenti 


r  Safety  Razor 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF 

The  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews 

WANTED  to  conplele  certain  volumes  tor  binding;. 

The  issues  July,  iBg5.  and  January,  iSgS,  being 
entirely  out  of  print,  we  will  pay  35  cents  cash  or  credit 
one  month  on  a  subscription  for  each  copy  returned  to 
us,  we  paying  postage  or  express  charge. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co., 

13  Astor  Place,  New  Yotk. 


tend  any  reader  of  this  Magazine 
posfaid  00  teceipt  of  $J^,  to  try 

it  does  not  ^ovt  satisfactory  after 
it  back  by  mail  and  we  will  refund 
ing  (he  Safety  should  use 


"'"Kr"  DEWEY  ARCH 


iitnl.  bluTln.xl 


Room  20, 846  Broadway,  N.  Y.   I  J.  M.  w.  HUNT,  1  3  Antor  Place.  Naw  Vork. 

Went/on  tin  Amtrlean  MontMii  Raiiitm  i 


Tl 


'n  arltlng  to  Miitrlliti 


>TANDARI)ARTiaDDNCIA55lflED, 


AFES 


Spci'inI  de»l^rns  for  .  . 
Bankers,  Mcrchaiilx, 
OfficcH,  lt<;si<tene(vs.  . 

sler  Safe  Co., 

BROAUWAY, 
id  Broome  Sts.,  Sew  York. 


Sufeti  Reiiioreil,  Re- 
pnired  and  Refitted. 

lone  383-393  Spring' 


NEW  SCALE,  STYLE  AA 

DliLIEVINGlhat  there  is  always  demand  for  the  liigh- 
*^  est  possible  degree  of  excellence  in  a  given  manulsc- 
ture,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Coinpany  has  held  steadfast 
Id  il3  original  piinciple,  and  has  never  swerved  from  its 
purpose  of  producing  insimments  □(  rare  artistic  meril. 
As  a  result  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Company  has  received 
for  its  products,  since  its  foundation  to  the  present  day, 
H'ords  of  greatest  commendation  from  the  world's  most 
illustrious  musicians  and  critics  of  tone. 

Tbis  new  model  has  created  fairly  a  sensation  anions 


ic  love 


Srni/  for  calato^iu  dturihiHg  ntvi  ilyUi  vf  Grand] 
and  Uprighli.     Sold  for  Oish  er  Easy  Paymrnls. 

-    —  "      Boslon. 

New  York. 
CblcBgo. 


ila30nS<r1|aiiumOl0.s 


moLDEsr 


o/dcsc  hnii.bc  Pis^no  for 

hixve  i-dvcrt 

will 


h^\J  S  f\fr  '^  ^''"'  '''^^  ^°''  ^^^  receipt  of  letters. 

I\iMj-i  UlL,  f^j;  w  OFFERLXG  ^300 

t^f  /\   /VO  for  the  o.'dest  nnAbc  Pia.no  ,n  the 

iljVl  T  kJ  country  reported  to  as  by  Dec jS. 

NOW  THIS  ISFOIi  YOU. 


WSKN>IBE  &CO. 

754  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YOIiK 
LTIMORE.  -  WASHINGTON. 
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iTheNaturalBodyBrace 

Cures  Ailments  Peculiar  to  Women 


Quickly,  Cheaply,  Surely,  i 


Comlortable. 
A^ja stable  to 
any  Figure. 
■rtereverythins     xr,al  FREE 


ei  weak  women  well.    Makr^  all  women  Braccfiit.    Brloe^  healLb. 

11  eiereisH).  A  pricsIcMboiin  to  Iho  feeble  woman.  A  benefit  tii 
Invaluable  to  the  proip«ctlve  mother.  Wum  niilj  bii\ 
ir  witbuut  conpt.  W by  suffer  when  beallli  bikI  omtorl 
IT  obtaiiisdl    Tlie  fullowiug  li  one  of  muro  iLan  IS.OOO 


The  PaciHc  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published   in   the   Far    West    for 
Protessional,  Society  and  literary  people 
able  terms.     For  particulars  address  as  above, 


PLAYS ; 


w  13K-pBg«ratalapie 

AiuXtK^VLit.  i-o..  <:hic\go. 


Titfs*rB 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

All  luakea  at  pricta  defying  competition.    Shipped  everywhere 
HclrapalllaB  TyMwrlter  EtAmuf,  MI  tMmtwmJ,  ■«  H»*  O^. 

No  More  Bald  Heads, 
No  More  Gray  Heads, 
No.  More  Dandruff  Heads, 

Unless  Preferred  by  Vou. 


Tbe  Golden  Hair  Remedies  Co. 

will  ol^ARAMEK  to  cure  any  head  of  dandruff — which 
is  a  disease— within  thirty  days ;  lo  stop  hair  falling 
out  wilhin  forty  days  ;  to  ke^tdrl  any  one's  gbay 
MAiK  lo  its  original  color — whatever  it  was— within 
sixiy  days,  and  will  olakastkk  lo  ukow  a  kew  crop 
OK  II A  [H  UN  ANY  1IKA1>,  i/*  fie  hair  fallicles  andrnota 
are  net  dcslttiyed,  in  from  eight  lo  eighteen  months. 
Anyone  who  will  use  the  (iciMiEN  KemediI'^s  oner 
ir  dressing  will  never  grow  graj- 


e  bald. 


of  their  kind  11 


orld. 


unly  really  effective 


One  Hundred  Dollars  for  one  failure  to 
do  all  our  literature  promises. 

Send    for   descriptive    circulars   and   tesli 
Agunls  of  approved  cliorncler  a«d  busii 


.llp.rl 


.  be  given. 

The  Golden  Hair  Remedies  Co./ 

503  Fifth  Ave.,      ...      New  York  City, 


:5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCUV551fIED] 


From  One  Position 
to  Anotlier 


"Prophylactic"  Tooth  Brush 

to    help   you    recognize   this 

"cure  for  future  toothaches." 


FLORENCe  n-P-Q  C0..WPI|>«  St,  PtoniKt,  M». 


AHandsome  Year-book 

illcd  Tith  bcaotiful  illDStritions,  inil 
■  complete  calendat.  It  is  sold  on 
all  news-stands  for  5  cents,  and  it's 
worth  ive  times  that  amount. 

It  is  a  reliable  chronology  of  tlie 
progress  of  tie  igtfi  century  and  a 
proptccy  of  wiat  may  Se  espected 
tn  tbc  2otIi. 


SAVERS  iS 

20™  CENTURY  Almanac 


Hers  axe  &  few  of  the  great  men  wlio  have 

Secretary  Wilson,  on  Agriculture 
Sen.  Chauticey  M.  Depew,  on  Politics 
RusseU  Sage,  on  Finance 

Thomas  Edison,  "  Electricity 

Cen^-Merritt,  "  Land  Warfare 

Adml.  Hichbom,  "  Naval  Wajfaro 

"Al"  Smith,  "  Sports 

Yon  Till  enjoy  reading  it  now.  and 
it  will  be  a  book  of  reference  for  yon 
tlirougli  the  years  to  come.  Sixty-lour 
pages,  printed  on  ivory  fnisli  paper. 


If  your  news-dealer  cannot  supply 

you  with  it,  cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  it 

with  three  ooe-ceat  stamps  and  receive 

this  elegant  book  free.    Address,    . 

J.  C  Ayer  Ca.  Lowell.  Mus. 


Mmtlon  Uf  Amtrlam  KawtUt  »taltm  af  Knltmt  In  mrtU»g  U  tMMrUmn. 


757o  Of  All  Diseases  Are  Caused  By 

the  pores  of  the  skin  becomlDS  dossed,  thus  shutting 
up  in  the  blood  the  poisons  and  effete  matter  which 
ntended  they  should  eliminate. 

The 

Robinson 
Turkish 
Bath  Cabinet 

rnsbie!!  you  to  take  a  Turkish  Bath  In 
I  your  own  home  for  a  Cents.    Ii 

opens  the  pores  and  sweats  all  the  poisons 

out  of  the   blood,  leaving:  it  pure  and 

iiealthy.    Physicians  recommend  It 

for  the  cure  of  La  Grippe,  Colds,  Kid> 

I  ney.   Liver,  Blood  and  Skin  Ols- 

I  eases,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 

Obesity.   IfyouHresick.ii  will  make  you 

*cll— Ifwell.itwill  teepyouso.     Prices, 

No^^i  $12.50,  No.  a  $7- 50.  No.  3  $5.00. 

There  are  cheap  Imitations  of  the 

Robinson  Cabinet  on  the  market— 

iJuii'i.  l>e  deceived  by  them.     We  have  agencies  in  al- 

city  where  our  cabinel  can  be  seen,  or  it  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination  before 

£end  for  Testimonials  and  free  book,  "  Health  and  Beauty." 

ANT  REPRESENTATIVES  EVERYWHERE.     Exclusive   tenilory;  liberal  terms.     A  great  oppOT- 

light  men  and  h  omen.      Write  to-day,  as  lerriiory  is  being  taken  rapidly. 

on  Thermal  Bath  Co.,  707-7  17  Jefferson  Street, Toledo,  Ohio 


Strengthens 

System 

Body 

Brain 

and  Nerves. 


VIN 
ARIANI 


MARIANI  WINE) 

r;^^^=;i-[;;ri::^r;=''*ir;K^:: 

u  APPETIZER 

?ter  Meals  DIGESTIVE 

At  all  Times  TONIC 

IrBRglltl.  B<rU«  llllbBtltDt«>. 

,  51  W.  i«h  «„  New  Vork,  publish  a  handsome 

DthcTdifl(in^lftbedjiersonag«.    [t  is  scnl  frarii 
ilwbDvrileforit.    Mention  REViEWai- RsviBWIi. 

Mintlaii  a*  Amnlean  Monthly  Realam  of  * 


I 


WlTHOUT-THE>iJSE   OFQ-HE-KHlRCl 

THE  LAHOE8T  ANB  BEST  EQCIPPEO 
PRITATe  IDBTITrTIUN  IM  TUB  WORLD. 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


J 

0^M| 

y 

K^ 

JBMfl 

BEE^ 

SAVE  YOUR  HAIR 

Yonr  money  back  It  It  doc*  not  cure  Itandrufl. 

Thii  Roiedy  ihauld  do[  be  capfauiided  iriih  in  aiUtd  "  Kiir  Rc- 

A.  R.  Bremer  Co.,  33  Ui  5aJle  Street,  Chicago 


COSMO" 

BUTTERMILK 

TOILET  SOAP 

rrs  PURITY  and 

EXQUISITE  ODOK 


DELIGHTFUL 

SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL 
AND  REFRESHING 


TOILET  &  BATH 

Excels  any  2Sc.  Soap 
SELLS  FOR  TEH  GEHTS 


COSMO  BUTTEMIILK  SOtP  CO., 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

MMtlta  tm  Amtrhaji  MMtUg 


In  wrttlKg  U  a^itrllMn, 


lQTANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr5.')lFlED] 

)ure  Blood, 
iples,  Tetter, 
;ema  and  Acne 

Are  pettnanf  nlly  cured  by 

Sulphume 

>rlce  $1,  express  paid. 

\  Is  pare  inlphnTi 


•by  ; 

chiDeaDdallskli 

iad  bath.    Price  ptr  box  ta  cakes). 


LtelLlnnt  p«op1t  know  nbat  valuable  remedial  propeiiies  Bul^ 

re  afleclcd  by  liquid  sulphur,  Sulphume.     GatKlioH:  once  wi: 
p  a  poctal  cud  and  we^  mail  you  our  SULPHUME  BOOK  and  SKIN  BOOK  both  FREE--ls 
rou  will  find  lolid  facta  about  the  care  of  your  ikin  and  blood, 
r^oodence  Invited.    Consultation  FRE^  and  strictly  confidential. 
JMB  COMPANY,  125  fUrlna  BnlMlne.  CHICAOO. Lyman.  Son*  &  Co.,  Montreal.  OuudUui  Depot. 


OST  40  LBS. 

OF  FAT. 

IRE  VOUTOO  STOUT? 


acme.  Wb..  64     .. 


I81bs.;)klmM.Hois 
Partington,  Nc'b,,  fiO  lln!;  t.h^  M. 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie: 

Ifoislure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe 
as  essentia!  lo  the  sense  of  smell  as 
thai  of  the  tongue  is  lo  taste. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  most  successful 
treatment  of  nasal  and  throat  catarrh  has 
Ijem  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospitals.  Years  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  experiment  led  them  to  put 
5upreme  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  clean- 


Eucaiol 

is  a  treatment  baaed  on  antiseptic  cleanlincBS  >■ 
used  In  these  hospitals.  No  catch-penny  quack 
remedy,  but  Ihe  easence  of  the  combined  knowl- 
edge of  the  greatest  physicians  of  the  world.  It 
19  pleasant  to  use,  the  effect  instantaneous,  and 
is  a  sure  cure  for  Nasal  Catarrh,  Dry  Catarrh, 
Grippe  and  Colds  in  the  Head. 

FREE  OFFER  .■".r:;d'3f.S'^- 

THE  EUCALOL  COMPANY,  IM  Fallsa  Strtet,  Niv  V 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


For  Your  Convenience 

that    excellent    dentifrice 
.  and  detergent  mouth  wash 


NEW   SIZE 
PRICE  25c. 


This  is  the  Sozodont  Liquid. 
The  Sozodont  Powder  is  also  25c. 
Sozodont  complete,  Large  Size  Liq- 
uid and  the  Powder  in  a  box,  75c. 
At  the  stores  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid,  for  the  price.  Address 
P.O.  Box  247,  New  York  City. 


MENNENS 

I     BORATED  TALCU/V\ 


\H 


/AFTER  BATHING 


Delightful  After  Bathing. 
A  Luxury  After  Sliavlng. 

A  Ponitivp  U„lkf  tor 

Chapped  Hands,  Chafing:, ' 

Biid  Bll  Rffllctlons  of  tbe  «kln. 

OETnENNEN'SltheoriBliml). 
A  lUOc  hiahtr  In  priet,  perAaix.    ' 
tiian    rnirihlan    Mbetltvta    but 

RefnsB     hII    other    powders, 
whlph  are  liable  lo  do  hurm. 

Sold  evBrymhoro  or  mafled  (or 
as  cents.    (Sani  pie  free.) 
Derbkrd  X«iib«b  Co..  !rcit*rk,lT.  J. 


ForToilet  and  Bath 


With  evety  change  in  season  comes  a 
change  in  Che  physical  condition  oC  maakind. 

The  raw  wind,  ihe  driving  rain,  or  the  sod- 
den cold  snap  makes  Ihe  skin  tender  and 
BUperaensitive,  which  may  be  aggravated  or 
relieved  by  such  a  simple  thing  aa  soap. 

Wool  Soap  contains  no  irritating  mate- 
rials— no  injurious  matter.  It  is  made  of  the 
purest  oils  and  fais— it  softens  the  skin  and 
makes  it  healthier  and  fairer. 

Swift  and  Companjr,  Makers,  Chicago 

Swill's  Pnde  ii  tbe  ben  Laimdi}  Saof. 


MtKtlaM  tut  Ammlmt  KaatUt  Kmlm  t/  Unltm  to  mriUiig  to  atvrUfrt. 


DENTS  \ 

)othachcOum 


he  only  Perfect  Remedy  II 15  oniiseplic. 
'rests  decay,  li  healthful  lo  the  teetli 
nd  gums.  Highly  recommended  by 

leading  Dentists.    All  dn 
15  c  or  by  moil  uoon  receipt  of  price.  _ 


IIPlRfLIIOlS 
»HAIR 


PERMANBrrr  RELIEP  AT  LAST 

THE  MAHLER  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 


l-D  henn«.  No  tcti  nw  tiralHL  Tulllile,  >ad  lenilB  u  D«Itln  u 
u  bo  obnlnMl  b*  u  fxnrt  roedJlil  •!  1  urtit  Dvliie  In  "fMa 
^oIh.  Wiru.  and  sOia  >ulll  BlmUui  ire  nlH  eullr  mwHd 

IvLnie  ■  RMdy  turrept.    Nnl  A  nft^etLKd  roEiH  OBlled  elacblc. 

P.  J.  ttmiK  367  WftwiiMtef  St..  PrmMnHM.  It.  L . 


MuiVvii  Ut  Am*rhaM  MaHtUg  Btalm  af  Rt^hmt  Ik  mrHbiw  U  i 
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BRAIN    WORKERS 

Use  and  Commend 

r 


Crosbji's  Yitalizeil  Phosphites 


narmal  attic 


rpllpf  and  prevention  o) 

lip  atiy  case  of  mental 


- ,.    It  Blve'fl  active "brftinaoa 

'tly  what  tliej-  need  tor  their  ontrltlon  and 


crlptlve  pamphlet  f 


Vltnllnpd  Phosphlteris'a'cbneuntratod  white  powL- 
from  the  pho?phold  principle  of  the  oi-brain  ana  wheat 
germ,  formulated  by  Professor  Percy  thirty  " 
toriiiulaoneHrhlHlil. 

Prepared 


only  by 

//  not  found  at  Driig^isls,  s,;U  by  mail,  $1. 
CROSBVS  COLD   AND   CATARRH    CURE. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head,  Influenza 
anil  Bore  throat.  It  docs  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine, 
nor  narcotica  of  any  deacrlptlon.    By  mall  50  cents. 

b I TM  A N^8    8 E A^S A LT 

TONIC,  8TRENCTHENINC,  INVICORATINa 
^J'—  Dltman,  2  Barclay  strasti  Naw  Vnrk 


Sl»rr  nrni.diJ  attir  10  du ■  uh  It  oocJd 
»npnHDt>d.  WRITE  FOR CATALMtT. 

""■"■'-      Blf  wuH.    EnlmlTS  tcrrlUnr. 
UiET  €»  ,  eia  Ch«TT  St..  TSCKJ 


ONE  CENT 

I  Tuxedo 

i      Oil  Heater 


'isik% 


Qjnp  Catalogu 


4.50 


HOLMES.  BOOTH  &  HAVDEN5, 
37  Puk  PUu,  NEW  YORK. 

■rbury,  Cnnn. Esubli.hed  1B53. 

MtatlaK  tht  Amtriam  HantUg  Rtahm  af  Mmaltrnt  In  mrttlut  ta  aiatrttnn. 


9 

For  Sanative  Uses. 

Its  remarkable,  emollteot,  cleanBtng,  and 
purifying  properties,  derived 
from  CuTicuRA,  the  greiit 
RkiD  cure,  warraot  the  use  of 
CuTicuHA  Soap,  In  the  form 
of  baths  for  anooflng  Irri* 
tatlODS,  Inflammations,  and 
rhflflnga,  for  too  free  or  offen- 
sive perspiration,  and  also  In 
the  form  of  Internal  washes  and  HOlutiona  for 
feminine  wenlinesses,  and  for  many  sanative, 
antiseptic  purposes  which  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  women,  and  especially  to  mothers. 
The  uae  of  Ccticl'ra  Ointment  with  CdtiCOHA 
Soap  will  be  advantageous  in  the  severer  casea. 

.  tuF,  Wa-Cryieiii* 


,5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr551FIED. 
LET  US  START  YOU.  $125 

COLO.  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATINC.    NEW  QUICK  PROCESS. 
ED  riADB  tSS  FIRST  J  DAYS.    Hr.  Cox  writes:  "Get  (111  od  do.     PUie  3°  ku  a  di/.     Elegiat  bnii- 
Mr.  WoDdviBid  uoiifiTDB  munlh.     Agenuill  making  money.    Sa  od  you. 

Qcnt*  or  Lwllc*,  you  can  pMttlvely  make  $■  to  )■■  a  day,  >t  home  or  inveline:  uking  orden,  luing 
^^  jLUiI  sellJnK  Prof,  Qray'i  Platen.  Urtqunlled  for  plaling  wmiche*,  jewelry,  ublewjut,  bicycits,  Jl  meul  gocxU. 
n  I  Hesvy  pUie.  Warranted.  No  eKpciicnce  occeaaar-' 
irVr  LET  US  START  VOV  IN  BUSINESS.  We  da  j 
l5*'onlypraeIjcal  outfit.,  including  all  loo].,  lalhuand  mi 


.-   --. ranteed.    New  madem  metbod*. 

WE  TEACH  VOU  the  art,  furobb  reclpea, 
Ttte  ROYAL,  OUR  NEW  DIPPINQ  PROCESS.    Quick.    Eu 

insuntly  with  fiiiMt,  n,o«  bri"-— ■  -■ ^-■-  --'■■--     ■> 

yeara.    A  boy  plate*  from 


r -»     ---     .-     ..._:hod.    Goodi  dipped 

,dyto  deliver.     Thick  plate  every  lime.     Quarantecd  S  to 
Jec«  tableware  dally.    No  polUhlog,  Brindlng  or  wo 


itcriab.    All  liiei  complele.     Ready  [or  work  wben  re- 
and  trade  McrctaPRBB.    Pallnre  Inpoaalble. 


DEMAND  FOR  PLATINQ  IS  ENORMOUS. 

Jlcad  of  buyinK  nen.     It'l  cheaperand  belter.     Yoi 

.    People  bring  it.    You  can  hire  boy*  che«i  10  do  your 


A^e  An'oLd'bS'HbL^'^hId'  FIR^.""^^^  iT^"^  fS-'y, 
tomera  have  the  benefit  of  our  exHrlencc. 

WB  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Qnarantee  Bverythlnc    Reader,  hen 
In  biiilfci'ta  (or  yourwll.    WE  5TART  YOU.    Now  l>  the  Hm*  to  make  mt 

WRITE  10-DAY.    Our  New  Plan.  Samples.  THtimonlals  and  CIri 
Srnd  111  your  eddrcManynny.    Addr.-!^  QRAV  &  CO..  PLATING  WORKS, 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


"HEADEASE"  for  Headache. 


REDUCED  TO  $4.50. 

To  bIb»  ear  »sM  •10.00  TOLEDO  BATH  _ 

OABIHBTlnnHihamoiieHndltsanipliiU  ■ 
IseM4aT.altlibHt*loaliDl«ci».dliwitlsiu,  I 
tnsalulauiwMrvaoDiinnt   ' ■  -Jm 


male  UJsJiKloodjViS  1h5'b'«.  no— —  "— 
biM.    WKITB  FOB  UATALOUl 


BUHDHESS 
PREVENTED 

AID      ggs-d 


'tiS^K'^yS!'^ 


These  irada-mark 


^>^ 

PROFITS 

IN  MOVING  PICTURE 
And  Magic 

Lantern  Outfits 
Editon  Phonocraph) 

THE  QRAMOPHONB 
Cataiogne  No.  7  FREE 

iisj^ 

KLEINE  OPTICAL  CO.,  lU  STATE  ST.,  CHICAOO  1 

RdliUelac.*  BidrXo.  Boi  B  H.  Qriocrnii^ 


f  ARWELL  L  BHINI 


;rtown.N.Y..Ui.A. 


.  YOUR  OWN 

rCard»,L8bilf,ftc 

Sfi  Preas,   CNtobI.t  or 

M  #1N.   TipeaeltliiR  ea.F.    Hotin  umker, 

Urm.norhn,.bunineMDrpl«ui.™rHl»mprorcM.lD» 

fi>i^,  pap-r.  Jii.    TbP  Pre..  Co.,  MerlJen,  Conifc 

Heat  Without  Cost.  l;a^'^.*'r'2.^So>! 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


[7iHiii>  Great  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S  PILLS 

Sale,  &ura,  Lllective.      SOo.  *  »l\ 


SAVEJ!.IslFUEL 

tulilii  THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Gomv  #a.oc3  .AJVX3  xrz>. 

unney  reCunded  ICcotaatleiHciKry. 

*  BOCHEsflRTADiAfoR''cO.,  ™" 

63  Furnace  SI.,  Rocheitsr,  H,  V 


PARALYSISlHu 


lut.    Dootora 


amaiwl  at  rKOTerrof  pBt^.nta  tbaogbt  fnonnbtlL  br 
WK.  CHAgK-S  BLOOD  AND  NBB'FJPpOD. 
Htt.  tirtHMI.SaJH.IOth  StTiVHI AoUPHlCriL 


FLOR 

DA. 

ly  In  a  large  lnin« 
range  or  Pineapple 

I.nda,  and 

good  baisainahi 

South  Florida,  Oral 

Mdtc^'  L.  Y.  JENNESS,  St.  Petersburg  F 


5TANDARD-ARTICL™cy^!^ 

Heart  Disease. 


^FREE. — 

TheNew  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 


MBS.  CASTLE, 


Disorders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder  cause  Brlghi'H 
Disease,  Rheamatlsin, 
Gravel,  Pain  ia  the  BKk, 
Bladder  Diaordeni,  difficult 
or  too  treqneat  paaatng 
water,  Dropsy,  ete.  For 
tliese  diseases  a  Positive 
Specific  Cure  Is  found  In 
a,  new  botanical  disoovery, 
the  wonderfnl  Sava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botaniita, 
the  plver  viethi/atiatm, 
from  the  GFanges  River, 
East  India.  It  Has  the  fex- 
trHordinary  record  at  l,&tlO 
hospital  cures   In  30  di 


— , I  d^n. 

X  dipecUi'  on  the  Kidneys  and  cares  bydrain- 

ing  out  of  the  Blood  tbe  poisonous  Uric  Acid,  unttes, 

Llthutes,  etc.,  which  caoae  the  diseased  condltionb. 

Rar.  W.  B.  Uoon  at  Wulilnitfln,  D. 


IBIftddarDlaeueariiiuiTyeBra'Muidlns.    Hdd, 

. n.  of  Bitrtlett.Ta>in..d«aCTlbsa  hla  (srriUe  uir- 

rerliie  From  Olio  Acid  Onvel  and  Urlnur  dUDonltri  bdnidiur 
mantDS  canOnsd  to  hla  bad,  uid  his  coniplete  con  Iqr  (he  kbto- 
"  -a  Bhrob.  Hur  lodlw,  IncladlnE  Mn.  Sanh  CuUa,  of 
aenUll.  N.  T..  »Dd  Mn.  L.  D.  Fecelar,  lADCUUr.  Ills.,  UMICy 
'  ~^' n  In  Eldnvr  uid  oUier  dlaorden  pecull&r 


That  you  may  judge  of  the  VEilae  of  thiaOre&t  Dis- 
covery for  yourselfTwe  will  send  you  one  Large  Cftst 
hymafl  FREE,  only  asking  that  when  cured  yourself 
you  will  recommend  it  t«  others.  It  Is  a  Sore  Site- 
ciflc  and  cannot  1^11.  Address,  The  Church  Kid- 
ney  Cure  Company,  515  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Some  Facts  Regarding  the  Rapid 
Increase  of  Heart  Trouble. 

'cenninlf  In- 


The  moil  Kniible  imiincnE  (or  bum  trouble  b  to  impiovt  Ibt 
dijccKiou  and  to  iiuun  the  prompt  uiimiluioti  of  food. 

Thii  cut  be  dooc  by  ihcresufu'  ins  ■fCer  muittof  hok  mit, 
pfcasant  uid  tflective  dlnaiive  prtpantion,  like  Sliurt'a  DnpeiK 
tia  Tabkl.,  whlcb  nurbc  toitod  u  nuut  dru^  uorei,  and  irliicli 

pepAia  TabJeuat  CDcid  time  vill  CUR  any  lontiDl  itonuiGh  trouUa 
FuLL  iLied  packaec  of  these  tablets  sold  by  dniupitt  nX  50  cntL 
Sluan  Co.,  Manhall.  Mirh. ' ' 


OFAFH^SS  CURED 

■WBOired.  TbarefMBEsr  ^UH  Slid 


HEALTH,  FAME  n  FORTUNE 

run     int   AIHDIIIUUOl         •TARTUMQ    facts,      ppTOfiaaloB-tuicblbrmaU. 
AB^StMnataiiia^H.    ilf  ■!— Mil     DopiM.   Baa  bWlag  10  faaalg.agaU  iftilfcalHStslP. 

~"^  WEALTH,  POWER  AND  POSITION 
STUDY  ATHmikE.';^ss£s?xfa;^2SSS 

H  b>  bow  lo  lut  11  (tka  imiMttMjmn  ■iBiufni  triflci?  tTj^rtnioti  irtttiinn «t« iftaria. 
«CT  QltlCKLT.    A  MUOi  ■MMIT fME.    WRITE  IT  DNCE  FOR  INFOnMITIOII  VRU 

M  Ue  4MrtMa  «MH|p  «■«»  <  <MlNM  ta  wM^  ft  alMrttaM 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Swift's  Home  Calendar 

The  four  seasona  in  beantifol  water-color  effects,  from  paintings  hj  Percy  Moran,  one  of  America's  greatest 
artists.  A  charming  picture  for  every  home — equal  to  any  jo^ent  art  calendar — the  calendar  of  the  year — 
no  printing  on  face — sent  postpaid  for  lo  cents,  in  stamps  or  money.    Address  Department  C. 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  and  Breakfast  Bacon  and  Silver  Leaf 
Lard  are  companions  in  quality  to  Swift's  Home  Calendar — 
the  best.     For  sale  by  first-class  dealers  in  every  city. 

Swift  and  Company,  Cbiogo ^^ 


One 
Third 


As  much  nutriment  in  beef  as  in 
Oranola,  the  ready-to-serve  food. 

Granola  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition,  has  a  rich 
nutty  flavor  that  pleases  the 
palate. 

The  proper  food  for  growing 
children  and  adults. 


A  "Grand"  Party. 

A  new  64  page  edition  of  our  book  "Entertaining  with  Cards"  {regular  price,  25  cents)  describes  It. 
Sample  copy  sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  4  wrappers  from  Fashion  Series  packs.  (Mention 
dealer's  name  and  address. )    Booklet  "  Fashion  Series  in  Miniature,"  in  colors,  sent  free. 

Fashion  Scries  Playing  Cards  t"Ddi^r''Thl'gDV'c«"'rh«m«"5i'r^«i?™e"^ 


$25.00  Prize.-^o^l''^;_°j*''^Dffmg,^^^^ 

J     r- .!.< .i_r .  1, i..,a  by  July  6,  IKOO.    Addreas  Cf  "— — ■ 


at  Factor;  Price, 


Hartwell  Turkish ' 


M  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


NEW  INVENTION 


A  $12.  Bath  Cabinet 
FOR  ONLY  S5.00 


Our  New  1903  Style  Square  Quaker  Folding  Turkish  Bath  Cabinet 

OnAEANTEED  TO  BE  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  CABINETS  AT  ANY  PBICE, 
or  your  money  cheerfully  reftmded. 

COULD  NOT  BE  BBTTER  MADE.  ^,,.._  ,  IT  IS  THE  ONLV  GENUINE 

MORE  CONVENIENT.  '1^^s£3llin  CABINET  MADE. 

MOREDURABLE.  r^SS^HH  HAH  A  REAL  DOUK.  op.:D»»Ld^ 

MORE  HANDSOME,  ^JSj^B^^^HT^    '  Magvi  u,  rrain«.    otlivr  Cub\neU »lcti 

MORE  SATISFACTORY.  _    _        ||K4i^H|g  '  i  !rSL"l'SreS*.""lf»A'MSwO»K 

.FiDfit'nf  iu.atBt«fl1,eal- 
:.  ElUHT 


Rudy  Ic 
No  lram< 


Duble  ;  no  bolher. 
WE    HAVE    BEEN   MAKING  GEN- 
UINE BATH  CABINETS  FOR 
YEARS. 
17,000  physicians  and   1,000,000 
happy  users  ncommend  our  Cabinet 
lo  the  hl|[he>t  aod  stronirest  lerns. 

Dl  Bath  CablneU  In  the  world.  Our 
annual  sales  300,000  Cabinets:  value 
,    One  hundred  limes 


-e  than 


lIPBIGHf  8  suBportit  (rmStop  to  I 
turn.  Some  afTain  on  the  market  hi 
DO  iDppDrtairhatevor,  Cabinet  resta  on 
ahnuldent-'athers  have  I  or  S  flimar  eup- 
DorU.  shakr  and  atisatlBfactory.  DU- 
hABLB  COVRRING  MATBRIAL. 
vfvy  beet,  antiseptic  cloth— RtlBBER 
l.lS'ED.    TOP  Ol'RTAINe  opan  on 

LARGn:  AN^ "roomy  ia¥idb. 

Mea^  pJcrTty  of  room  f  0"  hut  r™t  battj 
whllo  inaWel"'  FOLDs"  FLAT  llHo  a 


EASILY  CARl 


;A'RfilBD?''  ' 


There  is  no  Man,  Woman  or  Child  in  the  World 

Whom  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths  will  not  Benefit. 


InvlieurHtlnif  and  purlfylntf  eTec'taor  the  fainoiisTur 
Air  And  Vnpar  batna.  perfumtd  or  iaedlcAL«d  if  deftlml 

tarlum«*and  Hol"spX|S'  """  ' 

BO  BIMPLB  TO  OPBBATB. 

Berare  rrtlrlnii,  Unht  ttavr.  stt>p  In  Cabinet,  flow 

cwding toToVyiu PoSula^'^atjv ""a™  "iKine  In  one 
Slay  in  15  cv  ,%  iijl]iut«4— open  top  curtains,  cool  off  f 

or  weaken  the  system.    Fertectly  safe  and  barmleftt. 
DOK'T  BE  DECEIVER 

bylmltfttlons.    Wodo  notmakaicuurhiulne»(onnd) 

"  "*    ■  '  " '     'aws  of  ^ffleno,  and  h' 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  BATH 
PREVB^TH  Colda,  Fever 
CL'HEH  bodily  alln» 


b  PUESERVES  HEALTH. 


In.  healthy  bodlei. 


s,  debility  and  slnKglihneis. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARAKJTEB  RESULTB. 


'  IT,nw  beet  physlct 
d  Deblllly,  GleeplL 

CIJR^8'%l!!jilA'TI8M-(we  haTc   oRered  for  four 
vears  a  Mandlna  rr ■■  ~'  =■"»"  '— •  — 


cnMed  lor  uar  (rennlne  Quaker,  and  a*  vre  have  nuuty  letters 

them,  and  oblliced  to  tbnnrtbMn  awar  And  secure  a  genuine 
Cabinet  tnm  as,i>ote«1ltonr  duty  to  warn  the  public  so  that 

Don't  use  a  (£blnet  whleb  has  nn  dnnr,  no  franiu,  no  rubber 
Untng.  Bemrmber  a  wooden  frame  <:ablnel  In  ten  yearn 
behind  the  ttnies,  h  worthleiB,  and  aboni  an  valuable  ai  a 
wooden  atove  would  be, 

DonoCpay«T.SD,*13.aUor*l)<.(W  for  Inn'rlor.bunslcsome  iind 
Inconvement  altalm  whi>n  the  best  costs  only  K.UO. 

Place  your  order  with  uaand  you  have  ihe  ■■ilnfarilDn 
of  knowlnRyoa  an  dnlnatbuslneasvlih  a  responsible  and  rrlia- 
lile  firm  (rapltal  llOUpOnrin)  who  know  the  rcqiilrements  of  a 
nni-class  Cabinet,  rin  emctlr  bh  tlii'y  nKroe  and  furnish  you  a 
l^ennlne  Cabinet,  iruanuiEeetf  to  be  the  bint  Inuvery  particular. 

Write  today  tor  mil  Innfrmailan  and  onw  valuable  book. 
bIro  tei41inonlaIi  from  thmnoinds  nf  ciulomers.  Or.  better  still, 
order  a  (Mitnet.  Yon  wont  be  decelred  or  dtsappolnied  as  wa 
iruarantee  every  one,  and  refund  yonr  money  after  9>  days  oee 
If  not  Justus  repri4enti-(l.  Wa ]»mp ttie same djky your  order  iH 
r<'Ci'l\'rd.    DO  ;VOT  FAIL  TO  BBND  FOB  BOOKLET,  as 


If  8M).0O  for  I 

__     I    I'roubles,  Heaaacne,  uuui, 

!^  Dropey,  IHabeieB,Bll  Blood  andHkln  DlHases.  Uier 

'  WILL  CUKR  A  HARO  CX)LD  with  one  bath,  andpreveut 
era,  l^euini>nia.LunK  Fever,  Asthma,  Laffrlppa  and  IS  really 
lusehold  necessity.    With  the  Cabinet.  If  desired.  Is  a 
HEAD  A\R  COMPLEXION 

STEAMING  ATTACHMENT 

dB^°*iMn eniVlnns and  diseases.    Invaluable  rorcoldilDthe 


'lousallmenta.  Face  Steamer  ll-Olfeitra. 
ICFHTS  inn  ^Al  BCUBH  MllMTEn-MEN  and  wombk-BIG  WAGES,  910,00  M  SMIjm  Weekly 
AatHIS    HHU     »AL»llEll     HAIIItll       to  open  omcesurparlon.  to  appoint  uentiru'tnna.    rir^MlertDl  aeller. 

Wu  will  spend  tawWO.WadvertlslnBthie  Cabinet.    This  wurcreate  an  ennmous  demand  riglittnyoarkicaUty.   YoD  oanranall 
tiaw  clear  dalfy.     WRITE  »»r''oUR°NEw'pLAN,'^TER^^  ETC.,  FRBB.     SwidyoaT  MtdNH  aoyi^ 

The  World  Manufacturing  Co.,  68i  World  B'Id'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


npHE    VOCALION 

sysiem  of  organ-building 
permiis  [he  placing  of  an  in- 
strument of  great  capacity  in  a 
small  space  without  detracting 
from  the  purity  and  grandeur 
of  the  tones.  This  makes 
the  \'ocalion  far  superior  lo 
all  other  church  organs,  and 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  cost. 
For  a  small  expenditure  a 
complete  church  orgao  of 
many  registers  can  be  fur- 
Church  committees  will 
find   it    to '  their  interest  to 

PRICES   FROM    $275 

(for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE       VOCALION 

ORGAN      COMPANY 

U     Weat    TweDty-thlrd   Blieet 

New  Yort  City 


MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


5ln.l.iih.t  ft.6ln.d» 

f.      Wcighl, 

eid>  In  Hch 

The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 


A.    MOST    A.CCE;PTABI,B    HOLIDAV    PRESENT. 

The  Highest  Type  of  Music  Box  Ever  Manufactured. 

The  only  disk  Music  I!ox  made  thai  changes  its  tunc  sheets  automatical 
mechamsm.     lloxes.  playing  over  looo  luiies,  from  $7  up.     Illustrated  catal 

REQINA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

Factory.  Rahway.  N.  J.  Salesrooms,  Broadway,  aad  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Htatlon  tht  Americ 


I  tlantMy  Btvlia  of  Staliut  In  mrltlHf  to  attvMltn. 


J 


MU51C 


A  dlitlncflvcly  ORIGINAL  CREATION,  be 


A  LIFE  CONTRACT. 

First  the  Introduction;    Past  follows  Friendship; 
Soon  comes  Intimacy;   Then  the  Life  Contract 

Next  to  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  Life 

should  be  the  care  with  which  a  piano  is 

chosen.  Those  who  choose  a  Krell  Piano  will 

find  they  have  entered  into  a  life  contract  they  will  never  have 

cause  to  regret.  The  wonderful  volume  and  exquisite  singing  quality 

of  tone  to  Which  ^^^^^     PIANOS 


^    Stand  pre-eminent,  do  not,  like  the  average 

honeymoon,  soon  pass  away.    They 

jd^    are  made  a  part  of  the  piano,  and  they 

^\  '.li^P  A^  endure  as  long  as  life.  There  are 
reasons  why  this  is  true. 
The  faultless  materials 
used ;  the  application  of 
scientifically  correct  prin- 
ciples by  master  minds 
and  mechanics ;  the  un- 
limited resources  em- 
ployed; the  extreme  care 
and  skill  devoted  to  con- 
struction at  every  step; 
all  have  a  part  in  the 
production  of  an  instru- 
ment as  near  perfect  and 
indestructible  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

When  you  have  lally  aaderatimd  Iti  points  ol  MUfetiarttf 
yoD,  too,  will  likely  become  "Wedded  to  ■  KRELL.*" 

Let  us  send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  brochure 
giving  full  description.  S«nt  Free  to  those  who  write 
for  it.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  explain  the  easy 
terms  on  which  a  Krell  Piano  may  be  procured. 


ti«Hrcn  Piano  €d. 


Btrriet,  KIckoioBd  ft  lOifli  Sti. 

CINCINNATI,  oma 


Ivers  &  Pond 

Baby  Grand  Piano. 

Tbeie  is  no  piano  like  the  Grand  for  artistic 
effect  and  there  is  no  Grand  like  the  new 
Ivers  &  Pond  Baby  Grand.  It's  a  revelatioQ 
in  Gianli-Piano  building.  It's  the  triumph  of 
the  piano-builder's  art.  It  occupies  but  com- 
paratively little  floor  space,  being,  so  far  ai 
we  know,  the  smallest  grand  piano  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  it  possesses  a  volume  and  rich 
ness  of  tone  and  a  range  of  expression  that  is 
really  wonderful.  The  listener  is  captivated 
at  once  and  falls  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight. 

The  Price  is  an  interesting  feature.      It'S 
an  unheard-of    price  in  the  history  of  Grand 
tianos  and  places  this  Grand  within  the  reach 
of  every  home  of  moderate  income  in   the    ^ 
land.     Write  as  for  special  prices  and  full 
description  of  our  Easy -Payment  Plan, 
giving   one   to  three  years  to  complete  pay- 
ments.    If  no  dealer  sells  them  near  you,  we  ship  at  our  risk  and  expense  on  approval  and  pay  railway  freight* 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory.     We  also  make  and  sell  tbe  finest  Upright  Pianos  in  this  country. 
You  can  have  our  Catalogue  for   tbe  simple  askiag. 

IVEIS  &  POND  PIANO  CO..   109  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


\  STELLA 


MUSIC 
BOX 


is  the  only  music  box  with  smooth  steel  tune 
sheets,  no  pins  to  bend  or  brealt  off.  It  is 
■in  idea!  music  box  for  the  Home,  having  a 
Sweetness  Harmony  and  Volume  of  tone 
lound  in  no  other.  Its  construction  is  simple 
and  durable,  and  the  cost  of  new  tunes  is 
irltling.  J^o  not  buy  a  music  box  be/ore  you 
hear  the  STELLA.  Can  be  ordered  through 
your  dealer. 

WriU  for  Cilahg 


•  cf  Stella  and  Ideal  Muiic  Boxis. 


TA/-'/-\'Tr      Qj     SO'M       41  UNION  SQUARE,  Broadway  and  ITUi  Stwrt 


AND  Thot,  auBtt  4  Sons.        DETHorr,  Orlnnell  Bros. 

U  C.  Harvay  A  S^Stttvn.  Louibvilli,  Sv.,'Flnur  A  Eai 
p  A  Law  Co.,  and  a.  a.  Hlowell  MiiiWAnKiiB,  Rotalflng  Ban*  U 


STELLA  may  be  heard  : 

ROCHESTIB,  N.  T..  Olbbnnn  &  Rtni 
St.  Lodib,  Uenoad  tt  Jaccud  it 


H  riUKasCo,  Clarki 


o,  T.  A  R  DIcklnMa  *  Co. 


SlT^CC 


Niw  Ohliahx,  Pmitp  WerlsiD, 

.bbard  Co.  Pittsbuhoh,  i  Hnmllion. 

I-OBTUSi),  Uhk.,  Wiley  B.  i 


PUOVIDENCK,  U.  A. 


BPBTNaTIUJl,  IIJ...  J.  C,  KlallOlt. 

Srmcnai,  w.  Y.,  Iienar  Bros. 
Toledo,  wbltner  A  Carrier  Ca 

TROT  AND  ALBANT,  ClUCH  *  SoIW. 

la     WASHinaTOH,  Saodeniuid  SUyman. 
WorcbbtkBiILabb.,  S.K.Laluid*Bon. 


MntloM  1A«  Amtrlcan  Maitlilu  S. 


Ill  at  Utttlim  la  mrltliia  to  atmrtlnr*. 


TRIAL  Ol-IER— SUBSCRIBERS  TO  RL\'li;\V  oi-  R[;\'IEWS 

If  wji  vniveiiicin  to  tall  whe.e  ii  is  on  salf  wc  ivill,  on  receipt  of  §5  a 
evidiMice  uf  guad  faith,  ship  lo  any  subscriber  to  the  Review  our  new  S'S.oo  Gi 
and  six  (0)  signed,  indesiruciible  jo-ceni  records  (loial  fai.oo)  your  own  or  □ 
«ilh  the  priiiloge  of  24  hours'  cXBminaiion,  when  the  balance  may  be  paid  your  < 
i"mp;inj-,  or  returned  and  your  money  refunded.  Also  instalment  payments. 
FOR   SALE    EVERYWHERE 

NATIONAL  ORAM'O-PHONE  CORP..  BROADWAY  AND   I8tb  STREET.   NEW  YORK 


1-0-phone. 


"^    riU51C 


MAKE    MEKKY    THK     YKAR     KOUND. 

A  Uraphophone  delithu  at  Chrlg 


FOR  THE  HOME. 

l-'or  young  or  old  the  Graphophone  is  the  greatest  entertainer  of 

e  age.     It  nol  only  reproduces  all  thal's  best  in  music,  song  or  slory,  but  you  can  talk 

self  and   ll  will  repeat  all  that  you  say.      Photograph  your  cliiMs  \('Ke  and  let 

THE    FIVE    DOLLAR    GrTpHOPHONE. 


Slnplc  In  c*nstrucllon. 


Perfect  lo  operalloo.  BrII 

THE    GKAND    TVPKS. 

s  talkingi  nuEhliiM.    (live  oil  Ihe  volume  ol  Ihe  original. 

y  M^T  yly/e^.    JU'I  Iht  kinJI.,  tHilyfH>-  t«iU  ami  fin,-!,. 
World'*  Manufacturing  Headquarter*. 
Write  for  catalogue  JI. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOORAPH  COMPANY. 

<cv  York.  1.3  A  TIE  Broadway.  Chicago,  tii  Stale  St.  Phllsddphiii.  logiCheitnut  St. 

Kclail  I)rt<nch:iis5,  ii;;.  iiu  Rroac!.iMi-.  Rillimuic.  i  id  E.  Uiliimor.  St.  Iluiliilo,  113  Main  lit, 

it.  I.oui..i.  7»-7„  Olivt  St.  San  Franciico,  jjj  Market  S..  Paris,  atTloukvard  dn  Italiem. 


The 


Olympiad; 


SELF-PLAYING 


Music  Box 


BrlllUncy  of  Rendering,  and  Durability. 

R»ide>  Ihe  pl<-a>ure  »hk-h  »c  enjoy  in  lisTeniiiK  i'>  K<>->d  musir. 
Thunnyon-^caniluHithan  Olympla  Music  Box. 

Delightful  EalerUinoicnts  at  Home,  ^^d    in^irumeniai 

rendwinip.,  all   ivilhin    llie  «-i:pr    of   Iht    (llvnipia    Muwt    Boj, 

OLYMPIA  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

48  &  go  Weat  4tb  Street,  New  Vork 

AGENTS  WANTED,         CATALOOLE  FREE. 


UaJ  ._?,T*S*?^TIOONS  and  VIKWS 


lloAUJSnB,  life  omnia,  48  lUniia,  llwtott. 

IIEWJD_EIIHJRUIIIS. 

rftblns  and  CTOrrtbim^  IK 


[JfAlOLBVlOMNS 


^    MU51C 


THE 


ANOELUS 

ORCHESTRAL 


WITH   PIANO 


PIANO    PLAYER 

IT  PLAYS  ANY  PIANO-ANY  ONE  CAN  PLAY  IT 
WHEREVER  THERE  IS  A  PIANO  THE  ANGELUS  IS  NEEDED 
IT  MAKES  PIANO  PLAYERS  OF  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 

BTthe  aJdof  the  "A ngelua"  Piano  Player  and  without  the  knowledgje  of  a  note  of  mu- 
sic you  can  render  the  liKhteBtortboet  profound  claeaicalconipositionB  in  a  manuer 
possible  only  to  tlie  moat  accomplished  and  practiced  piauist.  It  can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  pltiy  any  piano.  Grand,  Square  or  Upright;  it  is  in  itcelf  a  complete  selr- 
playiiiK  organ  and  can  be  played  as  such  in  any  part  of  the  home.  It  plays  the  piauo 
with  tne  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic  uiUBician,  and  tbeindividualil^of  the  per- 
former is  never  lost,  the  instrument  beinKat  all  times  under  complete  control;  it  is  an 
inatrament  that  is  as  valuable  to  the  skilled  musician  aa  to  the  person  who  has  never 
playei  a  note  of  music.     Any  of  the  following;  effects  can  be  produced  at  will  by  the 

S^riornier  on  an  Ang^lus 
rcbestral  Piano  Player : 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone. 

2.  An  Orchestral  Organ  play-    | 
ing  alone. 

3.  A  piano  wtth  violin  effect.  ' 
4-  A  piano  with  flute  effect  ; 
S.  Piano  and  full  Ordiestral 

Organ  combined  all  at 
the  same  time. 

The  production    of  the 

•*i^''^>^'^[  '  ^^^^^^^^H^l^^^^^^  AngeluE  Piano  Player  has 

'^^^^^^^^^^    ^^  been  made  possible  by  over 

ten  years  of  Buccessful  manufactiu^ 
of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the 
"Symphony." 
The  Angelus  Orchestral  Rano  Player  is  so 
much  better  than  supposedly  Bimilar  Instru- 
ments that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it. 

Many  of  the  best  nuisiciam  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  Angelus, 
and  we  invite  invesitigation  by  the  most  critical. 

SYMPH0NY;:":.0RCHESTRAL  ORGANS 

PnoDl'CING  WITH  THE  PERFECTION'  OF  A  GOOD 

ORCHEsrilA  BOTH  CLASSIC  AND  POPUI^It  MUSIC 

S76    TO    £1500. 

SEND   FOR  ANOELUS   CATALOGUE   "D"  TELLING    ALL   ABOUT   THE   PL4N0  PLATERS 

WILCOX   &    WHITE    CO., 


nain  Office  Bad  Factory.  Meriden,  Conn. 


mrleOM  MtKtUt  HnUw  »f  Urnlirn 


